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We  have  to  apologize  to  a  great  number,  both  of  old  and  new  Correspondents,  fbr  hay- 
ing made  no  private  acknowledgment  of  Uieir  fevours.  We  shall  soon  dedicate  a  daj- 
or  two  to  answering  their  letters. 

We  have  safely  received  the  following  articles,  which  shall  be  inserted  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Ages."—"  An  Essay  on  Burke."-^"  Letten  to  the  Supporters  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
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Brty."i— "  Account  of  the  Autobiography  of  the  late  Hector  MacneiD,  Esq. 


jutant  Odoherty.' 

author  of  Will  and  Jean,  &c"— "  Observations  on  Herder's  History  of  the  Trade  and 
Politics  of  Ancient  Carthage." — "  Account  of  the  Historian,  John  Muller."- "  Remarka 
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The  judicious  suggestions  of  our  Friend  in  Berkshire  have  been  gratefully  received  ; 
but  he,  as  well  as  others,  must  observe,  that  from  the  great  mass  of  our  materials,  it  19 
quite  impossible  we  should  make  a  selection  equally  pleasing  to  every  one. 


The  controversy,  conc^jtning  the  Pedigree  of  the  Steuaits  of  Allanton,  having  extended  itself 
to  a  length  mudi  beyond  what  we  can  afford  to  give  to  any  subject  of  that  nature,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  shut  our  pages  against  any  frirther  conununications  from  either  the  One 
side  or  the  other.  To  the  last  article  which  appeared  in  this  Magazine  (viz.  the  Remarks 
by  the  Author  of  the  History  of  Renfrewshire),  an  answer  will  be  found  in  a  pamphlet 
just  advertised,  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Salt-foot  Controversy,  as  it  appeared  in  Blade- 
wood's  Magazine,  with  some  additional  Observations  on  the  descent  of  the  family  of 
Allanton." 


*,*  We  intend  henceforth  to  publish,  at  the  end  of  every  six  months,  an  additional  Num- 
ber of  the  Magazine  by  way  of  Appendix — containing  Register,  Chronide,  &c.  By  this 
means  we  shall  both  gain  more  room  for  original  matter,  and  be  enabled  to  present  the 
historical  part  of  a  Manzlne  in  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  manner  than  has 
been  attempted  by  any  omer  publication  of  the  kind. 
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REMARKe  ON  THB   POETRY  OF  THOMAS  MOORE. 

^Extracted  frmn  a  MS*  letter  of  the  Barok  von  Laue&wineel.) 


The  mimner  in  which  you  express 
yourself  concerning  the  poetry  of 
Moore,  is  not  unlike  that  which  I 
have  met  with  in  many  of  your  Kng. 
lish  journals,  and  is  withal  sufficiently 
natural  to  n  person  of  your  age  and 
hubitfi.  Like  you  I  admire  the  h'vely 
and  gr^cetul  genius  of  this  man  ;  like 
you  I  appreciate  the  amiable  tempera- 
ment and  dispositions  which  lend  a 
charm  to  his  verses^  more  touching 
than  any  thing  which  liveliness^  grac<?, 
and  genius  alone  could  confer ;  but  I 
cannot  consent  for  a  moment  to  class 
"Mr  Moore  with  the  great  poets  of 
England — no  more  can  I  persuade 
myself  that  he  is  likely  to  go  down  to 
[K^terity  as  the  national  poet  of  Ire- 
land ♦  The  claim  which  has  lately 
been  set  up  for  him  is  one  of  no  trifling 
import  It  would  not  only  assign  to 
him  a  share  of  the  same  inagnincent 
honours  which  have  oi'  right  descend- 
ed to  Byron,  Words  worthy  and  Camp- 
bellj  but  mingle  with  his  laurels  ano* 
ther  wreath  such  as  the  grateful  af- 
fection of  your  own  country  has  al- 
ready woven  for  Scott  ana  Bums. 
The  friends  of  Mr  Moore,  or  the  ad- 
mirers of  his  genius,  have  done  no 
service  either  to  the  poet  or  to  his 
works  by  their  injudicious  praises  and 
their  extravagant  demands.  The  only 
effect  of  their  zeal  is,  to  make  reflec- 
tive men  try  the  productions  of  their 
idol  by  a  higher  standard  than  they 
night  otherwise  have  judged  it  neccs- 
ry  to  apply.  By  rejecting,  in  l>phalf 
*  their  favourite,  the  honours  which 
we  willingly  grant  to  a  minor  poet, 
they  have  compelled  us  to  look  at  liis 
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productions  with  a  severer  eye,  and  to  I 
sathfy  ourselves  that  he  is  by  no  meauBl 
a  great  one. 

To   tell   you  the    truth,    had   Mrl 
Moore  been  a  Frenchman  or  an  Ita-. 
lian,  nay,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  had  hel 
been  bom  a  countryman  ot  my  own-«J 
had  similar  pretensions  been  preferred^ 
in  favour  of  similar  productions  amongl 
any  other  Eiu-opean  people, — I  know j 
not  that  I  should  have  been  inclined 7 
to  weigh  them  so  sciupulously,  or  per- 
haps justified  in  rejecting  them  so  do^* 
ddedly.     It  is  the  belief  of  the  most 
orthodox  divines,  that  the  guilt  of  a 
careless  Christian  is  greater  than  that 
of  an  ignorant  Heathen,  even  although 
the  ofleaces  of  the  two  men  may  liave  i 
been  externally  and  apparently  alike* 
*'  Of  him  to  whom  much  is  given  the  j 
more  shall  be  required."     I  must  do] 
justice  to  your  country,  even  although! 
it  should  be  at  the  expense  of  your] 
fnvourite.      The    English    poet  whoJ 
fails  to  be  held  great,  chiefly  becauaB| 
lie    chooses   not   to   be  pure,   faHs 
splendid  sacrifice  before  the  altar  lol 
which  he  has  brought  an  unacceptoble^ 
offering.     Even  genius  will  not  save 
him  ;  and  yet  the  highest  genius  will 
do  much.     We  listen  with  sorrow  to^ 
the  pernicious  soDhisms,  and  gloomy  I 
despondings,  whicn  deform  and  darken] 
the   native   mjyesty   of    Byron ;    butl 
hope  and  trust  are  mingled  with  our  I 
soiTow,    and   we   cannot    suppose    it  I 
would  be  less  than  blasphemy  to  dc8«| 
ptiir  of  such  a  spiriL     In  Moore  th 
redeeming  power  is  less.    He  possesscRl 
not,  whatever  his  nobler  brother  may 
do,  the  charm  which  might  privilege 
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hira  to  pass  through  the  fire  and  be 
unsingea. 

But  the  genius  of  a  noet  is  estimat- 
ed by  every  man  according  to  bis  own 
Erivate  feelings  and  it  may  therefore 
e  as  well  to  lay  it  for  a  moment  out 
of  the  question. — Sinee  the  publication 
of  Ldla  Rookh^  the  admirers  of  Moore 
have  chosen  to  talk  as  if  his  genius 
were  of  the  finjt  order,  and  yourself,  I 
observe,  are  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing. On  this  point  we  are  not  likely 
to  agree.  But  however  wavering  may 
be  the  standard  of  some  of  the  late  ad- 
mirers of  Mr  Moore,  I  well  know  that 
you  at  least  will  have  no  objections  to 
try  the  morality  of  ajiy  poet  by  the 
only  standard  which  is  unchanging 
and  unerring.  If  you  find  'that  the 
elements  of  his  elegant  compositions 
are  essentially  and  hopelessly  impure, 
you  will  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing 
with  me,  that,  whatever  his  original 
genius  may  have  been,  the  use  to 
which  he  has  applied  it  has  taken 
from  him  all  right  to  the  place,  or  the 
communion,  of  the  great  poets  of 
England.  That  man  must  think 
lightly  and  erringly,  who  doubts  the 
eternal  union  of  the  highest  intellect 
with  the  highest  virtue.  I  doubt  not 
that  I  shall  speedily  bring  you  to  be 
of  the  same  mind  with  myself,  res- 
pecting the  tendency  of  Mr  Moore's 
performances;  and  if  you  do  so,  you 
will,  in  the  sequel,  have  less  difficulty 
in  embracing  my  opinion  concerning 
its  inspiration  also. 

Of  the  early  productions,  by  which 
the  name  of  tnis  poet  was  rendered  no- 
torious, I  shall  say  nothing.  He  him- 
self professes  to  be  ashamai  of  them, 
and  I  doubt  not  the  sincerity  of  his 
professions.  He  is,  moreover,  suffi- 
ciently punished  by  tlieir  existence. 
The  poison  which  he  has  once  mingled 
he  cannot  spill.  The  muse  which  he 
has  profaned  asserts  her  privilege  even 
in  her  degradation.  The  sculptor  or 
the  painter  may  destroy  his  work,  or, 
if  it  has  parted  from  his  hands,  it  may 
be  veiled  by  its  possessor;  but  the 
impure  poet  has  roused  a  demon 
which  he  has  no  spell  to  lay.  The 
foul  spirit  has  received  wings  with  its 
evocation,  and  the  unhappy  sorcerer  is 
doomed,  wherever  he  may  go,  to  hear 
their  infernal  flap,  and  tread  on  the 
vestiges  of  their  blighting.  .  Year  after 
year  may  pass,  and  repentance  may  sit 
in  the  place  of  vice, 

**  But  tears  which  wash  out  guilt  can't  wash 
out  shame ;" 


and  Mr  Moore,  when  he  is  stretched 
upon  the  bed  of  death,  will  understand 
what  it  was  that  troubled,  with  a  ten- 
fold pang,  the  last  agonies  of  Roches- 
ter. 

It  had  been  well,  however,  if,  when 
Mr  Moore  learned  to  despise  himself 
for  gross  impurity,  he  had  not  stop- 
ped half-way  in  his  reformation.  It 
had  been  well,  that  instead  of  lopping 
off  the  most  prominent  branches,  he 
had  torn  up  the  roots  also,  and  for 
ever  withered  the  juices  of  his  tree  of 
evil.  Did  he  imagine  that  the  harlot 
would  purify  her  nature  by  the  as- 
sumption of  a  veil,  or  that  his  ideas 
would  be  remembered  with  impunity, 
only  because  his.  words  might  be  re- 
cited without  a  blush  ?  His  muse  has 
abused  the  passport  which  hypocrisy 
or  self-ignorance  procured  her;  and 
they  who  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the 
bard  of  the  Melodies  and  LaUu  liookh, 
although  indeed  they  need  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  disciples  of  Little, 
must  remain  for  ever  unworthy  and 
incapable  of  understanding  or  enjoying 
those  pure  and  noble  thoughts,  which 
form  the  brightest  ornament  of  their 
productions,  with  whcnn  Mr  Moore 
would  fain  have  himself  to  be  associ- 
ated. The  whole  strain  of  his  music 
is  pitched  upon  too  low  a  key.  If  he 
never  sinks  into  absolute  pollution, 
neither  dares  he  for  a  moment  rise  to 
the  true  sublime  of  purity.  He  writes 
for  women  chiefly,  and  woman  is  at 
jJl  times  his  principal  topic.  How 
strange  that  he  should  never  have 
been  able  to  flatter  his  audience  by 
dignifying  his  theme !  How  strange, 
that  he  wbo  seems  to  understand  so 
well  every  minor,  superficial,  transitory 
charm,  should  manifest  so  total  a 
blindness  to  the  only  charm  which  is 
deep  and  enduring — ^to  that  of  which 
all  the  rest  are  but  the  images  and 
shadows — to  that  for  which  no  luxury 
compensates,  and  no  passion  can  atone. 
I  have  heard  your  fair  countrywomen 
warbling  the  words  of  Moore;  and 
from  their  lips  what  can  appear  un- 
clean ?  But  in  the  retirement  of  the 
closet,  and  deprived  of  the  protection 
of  their  purity,  the  words  were 
"  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting."  The  sinless  creatures  that 
utter  them  cannot  understand  their 
meaning.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that 
their  meaning  is  any  thing  positively, 
expressly,  necessarily  bad.  It  is  e- 
nough  for  my  purpose  that  it  is  not 
positively  and  necessarily  good.    The 
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Epicureftn  tinge  is  diffused  over  the 
whole.  The  beautii^il  garlands  which 
these  chaste  fingers  handle  have  been 
gathered  in  the  garden  of  the  Sybarites. 
They  should  not  twist  thein  into  their 
innacpDt  locks — ^therc  is  phrenzy  in 
their  odours. 

One  of  the  chief  distinctions  between 
the  }>oeta  of  ancient  and  those  of  mo- 
dern times,  consists  in  the  wide  dif- 
ference which  may  he  observed  in  their 
modef;  of  representing  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  female  sex ;  and 
in  no  one  point  perhaps  is  the  supe- 
riority 30  visibly  on  the  side  of  the 
modems.  Of  those  modern  poets, 
nevertheless,  who  have  been  content- 
ed with  the  praises  of  gayety,  spright- 
linessj  invention,  and  s])ontanet:»usly 
disavowed  every  claim  to  the  highest 
honours  of  their  art,  not  a  few  have, 
from  vice  or  affectation,  dared,  in  scorn 
of  their  destiny,  to  revive  in  tht% 
stratnt  the  discarded  impurity  of  their 
predecessors.  It  ivill  be  understood, 
that  I  reftr  not  to  casual  or  superfi- 
cial im  pun  ties  merely,  hut  to  those 
which  imply  a  complete  and  radical 
pollution  of  all  idms  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  softer  eex — a  degradation 
of  the  abstract  conception  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  have  bei^n  created.  This  corrup- 
tion has  entered  into  the  composition 
of  no  poetry  more  deeply  and  essen- 
tially than  into  tliat  of  Moore.  He 
never  for  a  moment  contemplates  them 
but  with  the  eye  of  a  sensualist.  He 
has  no  capacity  to  understand  such  a 
character  m  Imogen  or  Una.  The 
Smiles  of  which  he  loves  to  warble,  are 
not  those  of  the  ^'  UnbleDched  ila- 
jesty"  which  Milton  worshipped.  Their 
nature  is  sufficiently  ben'iiyed  by  the 
company  in  ivhich  he  places  them. 
Listen  to  the  words  which  he  lias  pla- 
ced in  the  mouth  of  a  dying  poet — 
for  even  death,  that  awful  moment  in 
whose  contempiatioti  nature  and  reli- 
gion teach  the  purest  to  tremble,  ts 
represented  by  this  songster  us  the 
scene  of  cahn  and  contented  reminis- 
cencies  of  sensual  delights — exactly  as 
if  the  mighty  change  were  nothing 
more  than  a  revolution  of  coqioreal 
atomSj  as  if  there  were  lio  soul  to  wing 
an  eternal  flight  from  the  lips  of  the 
deported. 

••  When  in  death  I  shall  calm  icdinc, 
Oh  carry  my  heart  to  my  mistress  dear : 

Tell  hear  it  liv^  upon  svdkf  and  vim: 
AU  the  time  that  it  lingered  here/' 


In  adopting  the  sentiments  of  an* 
cient  poets  concerning  women,  he  has 
widely  erred.  It  is,  however,  a  sad 
aggravation  of  his  offence,  that,  among 
a  set  of  authors,  who  are  all  impure, 
he  has  selected,  for  the  models  of  his 
special  imitation,  those  in  whose  ptt^- 
ductioas  the  ctjmmon  stain  is  foulest- 
It  is  needless  to  say  any  thing  of  Ana- 
creon,  or  of  the  perverse  ingenuity 
which  ^fr  Jloore  exhibited  in  exube- 
rating tlie  corruption  of  that  w*hich 
was  already  abundantly  impure — in 
taking  away  from  the  lewd  verses  of 
the  Teian  that  simplicity  of  language 
and  figure  which  formed  the  only  off- 
set to  the  pollution  of  their  ideas.  If  j 
one  moy  ludge  either  from  the  text, 
or  trom  the  notes  even  of  Mr  Moore's 
latest  publications,  the  chief  of  hia 
antique  tiivouritL-s  are  such  men  as 
Aristophanes,  Catullus,  Ovid,  Martial, 
Petronius,  and  Lucian.  In  truth,  he  ' 
is  lotally  unacquainted  with  the  true 
spirit  of  ancient  poetry,  and  admires  ' 
and  borrows  exactly  the  worst  things 
aboQt  that  which  he  would  profess  to 
studv  with  an  intelligent  delight, 

Tlie  flattering  ideas  which  Mr  Moore^ 
has  embraced  concerning  the  measure 
of  bib  own  powers,  are  betrayed  by  the  * 
attempt  which  he  has  openly  made  to  ' 
compete    with    the    genius  of   Lord  ^ 
Byron  in  the  choice  of  some  of  his  * 
scenes  and  subjects.     But,   notwith- 
standing the  absurd  eulogies  of  some  ' 
of  your  reviewers,  Mr  Moore's  Eastern  'I 
Poetr)^  has  not,  I  perceive,  talcen  any  ^1 
hold  of  the  English  mind;  and  this 
should  be  sufficient  to  coTivince  that . 
gentleman  of  hb  mistake.  The  radical ' 
inferiority  of  Mr  Moore  is  abundantly  • 
visible  even  in  that  respect  where,  with  [ 
sorrow  do  I  speak  it,  it  might  least  have  ' 
been  expected  to  appear.    Lord  Byron  * 
has  done  wrong  in  choosing  to  repre-  [ 
sent  woman  at  all  times  as  she  exists 
in  those  countries  v^here  her  character^ 
is  degraded  by  the  prevalence  of  poly- 
gamy.    But  he  has  in  some  measul-e 
aumed  for  this  error.     He  has  at  least ;" 
miule  her  as  noble  as  she  could  be  in 
such    a   situation.      He   has    pomred'J 
around  her  every  dignity  which  she 'I 
could  there  be   imagined   to  possess, 
and  aaaribed  to  her  every  power  and ' 
influence  which  she  could  there  enjoy ; 
nay,  by  the  preference  with  which  he 
has  uniformly  represented  her  as  re- 
ceiving those  who  mingle  with  their 
love  the  chivalry  of  Christendom,  he 
!ia*i  lit  leiw»t  insinuated  what  her  rights 
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are^  and  vindicated  the  conscious  nobi^    the  gay  qnrits  of  i^  sin^  dty  are  not 


lity  of  her  nature.  Mr  Moore  has 
brought  into  the  haram  no  sudbi 
reliques  of  the  truth.  In  his  lays  the 
Sultana  of  the  East  betrays  no  lurking 
aspirations  after  a  purer  destiny ; 
Cokum  non  animum  mutat  qui  txans  maie 

curiit; 
in  Dublin,  London,  Bermuda,  Eho- 
rassan,  Mr  Moore  sees  nothing  in  a 
woman  but  an  amiable  plaything  or  a 
capricious  slave. 

I  have  enlarged  upon  this  poet's 
manner  of  representing  women,  not 
because  in  that  point  alone  he  falls 
below  the  standard  by  which  the  great 
poets  of  your  country  must  be  con- 
tented to  be  tried,  but  because  it  is 
one  on  which  every  reflecting  man 
must  at  once  agree  with  me,  while,  in 
regard  to  many  other  points,  I  could 
not  calculate  upon  quite  so  speedy  an 
acquiescence.  But  as  it  is  said  in  the 
Scripture,  that  *'  he  who  breaks  one 
of  the  commandments  has  offended 
against  them  all,"  so  it  may  very  safely 
t^  admitted,  that  the  poet  who  betrays 
impurity  and  degradation  of  concep- 
tion in  respect  to  one  point  of  moral 
feeling,  can  never  be  truly  pure  and 
lofty  in  regard  to  any  other.  In  every 
man's  system  there  is  some  consist- 
ency ;  and  Mr  Moore  is  a  man  of  so 
much  acuteness,  that  he  could  not  fiiil 
soon  to  perceive  and  amend  one  soli- 
tary fault.  When  he  discovers  not 
the  inky  spot,  there  is  proof  abundant 
that  darkness  is  around  him. 

Whatever  the  measure  of  his  power 
may  be,  that  man  is  unworthy  to  be  a 
naitional  poet,  whose  standard  of  moral 
purity  and  mental  elevation  falls  below 
that  of  the  people  to  which  he  would 
have  his  inspirations  minister.  It  in 
the  chief  part  of  Mr  Moore's  ambition 
to  be  received  as  the  national  bard  of 
his  own  island ;  and  I  observe,  that 
on  a  late  occasion,  a  very  numerous 
and  respectable  body  of  his  country- 
men assembled  to  express,  in  his  pre- 
sence, their  admission  of  his  claims. 
No  one  can  be  less  inclined  than  I  am 
to  speak  harshly  of  an  elegant,  accom- 
plished, and,  in  his  own  person,  vir- 
tuous man;  but  I  must  say,  that  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  think  so 
meanly  of  Ireland,  as  to  imagine  her 
deserving  of  no  better  poetry  than  Mr 
Moore  can  furnish.  The  land  which 
can  look  upon  the  principles  of  his 
poetry  as  worthy  of  her,  cannot  herself 
be  worthy  of  its  genius.    I  trust  that 


pennaneotly  to  dictate  the  dedsion  of 
a  generous  nation;    that  the  pure- 
minded   matrons    and   high-spirited 
men  of  Ireland  will  pause  ere  they 
authorise  the  world  to  seek  the  reflec- 
tion of  their  character  in  the  gaudy 
impurities  and  tinstl  Jacobinism  o£ 
this  deluded  poet.    The  truth  ii^  that 
I  am  by  no  means  .niprehensive  of 
seeing  the  ^^  Green  Isle    debase  her-* 
self  by  making  common  cause  with 
Mr  Moore.    Before  any  man  can  be-> 
come  the  poet  of  a  nation,  he  must  do 
something  very  diflerent  from  what 
has  either  been  accomplished  or  pro- 
mised in  any  of  his  productions.    He 
must  identi^  his  own  spirit  with  that 
of  his  people,  by  embodying  in  his 
verse    tnose   habitual    and    peculiar 
thoughts  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  their  nationality.    I  myself  have 
never  been  in  Ireland ;  but  I  strongly 
suspect  that  Moore  has  been  silent 
witn  respect  to  every  part  of  her  na- 
tionality— except  the  name.    Let  us 
compare  him  rar  a  moment  with  one 
whose  position  in  many  circumstances 
resembled  his,  and  whose  works  have 
certainly  obtained  that  power  to  which 
his  aspire.    Let  us  compare  the  poet 
whose  songs  have  been  so  efiectiialW 
embalmed  in  the  heart  of  Scotland, 
with  him  who  hopes  to  possess,  in  that 
of  Ireland,  a  mausoleum  no  less  august. 
There  are  few  things  more  worthy 
of  being  studied,  either  in  their  charac- 
ter or  in  their  effects,  than  the  poems 
of  Robert  Bums.  This  man,  born  and 
bred  a  peasant,  was  taught,  like  all 
other  Scotsmen,  to  read  his  Bible,  and 
learned  by  heart,  in  his  infancy,  the 
heroic  bauads  of  his  nation.    Amidst 
the  sohtary  occupations  of  his  rural 
labours,  the  soul  of  the  ploughman  fed 
itself  vidth  high  thoughts  of  patriotism 
and  religion,  and  with  that  nappy  in- 
stinct which  is  the  best  prerogative  of 
genius,  he  divined  every  thing  that  was 
necessary  for  being  the  poet  of  his 
country.    The  men  of  his  nation,  high 
and  low,  are  educated  men;  medita- 
tive in  their  spirit,  proud  in  their  re- 
collections, steady  in  their  patriotism, 
and  devout  in  their  fkith.  At  the  time, 
however,  when  he  appeared,  the  com- 
pletion of  their  pohtical  union  with  a 
greater  and  wealthier  kinsdom,  and 
the  splendid  success  which  had  crown- 
ed their  efforts  in  adding  to  the  gene- 
ral hterature  of  Britain— hut  above 
all,  the  chilling  nature  of  the  merely 
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speculative  nhilosophy^  wliich  they  had 
begun  to  cultivate,  seemed  to  threaten 
a  speedy  diminution  of  their  fervent 
attachment  to  that  which  was  peculi- 
arly their  own.  This  mischievous 
tendency  was  stopped  by  a  peasant,  and 
the  noblei^t  of  his  land  are  tlie  di;btors 
of  his  genius.  He  revived  the  spark 
that  was  about  to  be  extinguish ed-^ond 
taught  men  to  reverence  with  increas- 
ing homage,  that  enthusiasm  of  which 
they  were  beginning  to  be  ashamed* 
The  levity  of  many  of  his  descrip- 
tions, the  coarseness  of  many  of  ms 
unagesj  cannot  conceal  firom  our  eyes 
the  sincerity  with  which,  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  this  man  was  the  wor- 
shipper of  the  pure  genius  of  his  coun- 
try. The  improprieties  are  superficial, 
the  excellence  is  ever  deep. — The  man 
might  be  guilty  in  his  own  person  of 
pernicious  trespasses,  but  his  soul  came 
back,  hke  a  dove,  to  repose  amidst 
images  of  purity*  The  cliaste  and  low- 
ly affection  of  the  village  maiden  was 
tue  only  love  that  appeared  worthy  in 
his  eyes,  as  he  wandered  beneath  the 
virgin  radiance  of  the  harvest  moon. 
In  the  haunts  of  the  dissolute,  the  at- 
mosphere of  corruption  might  seize 
upon  him,  and  taint  his  breath  with 
the  coldness  of  its  derision ;  but  he  re- 
turned to  right  thoughts  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  good,  and  felt  in  all 
its  fulness,  when  he  bent  his  knee  by 
the  side  of  "  the  Father  and  the  Priest^ ' 
the  gentle  majesty  of  that  religion 
which  consoles  die  afflicte<l  and  ele- 
vates the  poor. — He  is  at  present,  the 
favourite  poet  of  a  virtuous,  a  pious^ 
a  patriotic  people ;  and  the  first  symp- 
tom of  their  decay  in  virtue,  piety, 
and  patriotism^  will  be  seen  on  the  in- 
stant when  Scotsmen  shall  cease  to 
treasure  in  their  hearts  the  *''^  Highland 
Mary,"  tlie  ^*' Cottar's  Sattn-day  Night," 
and  the  "  Song  of  Bannockbum. 

Mr  Moore  has  attempted  to  do  for 
Ireland  the  same  service  which  Bums 
rendered  to  Scotland ;  but  although 
his  genius  is  undoubted,  he  has  failed 
to  do  so.  It  will  be  said,  that  the  na- 
tional character  of  his  countrymen  did 
not  i^u^sh  such  materiiils  as  fell  to 
tlie  share  of  liis  rival,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  so  far  this  is  true.  The 
Irish  have  not  the  same  near  recollec- 
tions of  heroic  actions,  or  the  same 
proud  and  un contaminated  feeling  of 
independence  us  the  Scots.  Their 
country  has  been  conquered,  perhaps 
oppressed^  and  tli«  memory  of  those 
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barbarous  times  in  which  they  were 
ruled  by  native  reguii  is  long  since 
faded  into  dunness  and  insignificance. 
The  men  themselves,  moreover,  are 
deficient,  it  may  be,  in  some  of  those 
graver  points  of  character,  which  afford 
the  best  grapphng  places,  for  the  power 
of  poetry.  All  this  may  perhaps  be 
admitted^  but  surely  it  will  not  be 
contended,  but  that  much,  both  of  pur- 
pose and  instrument,  was  still  left 
witldn  the  reach  of  him  that  would 
aspire  to  be  the  national  poet  of  the 
Irish.  Their  religious  feeUngs  are  not 
indeed  of  bo  calm  and  dignified  a  na- 
ture as  those  of  some  nations,  but  they 
are  strong,  ardent,  passionate,  and,  in 
the  hands  of  one  worthy  to  deal  with 
them,  might  fixmish  abundantly  the 
elements  both  of  the  beautitul  and  the 
subhmc.  Their  character  is  not  so 
consistent  as  it  might  be,  but  it  yields 
to  none  in  the  fine  attributes  of  warmth, 
of  generosity,  and  the  whole  chivalry 
of  the  heart.  Were  these  things  hke- 
ly  to  have  been  left  out  of  the  ca1cu« 
lation  of  a  genuine  poet  of  Ireland  ? — • 
Mr  Moore  addresses  nothing  to  his 
countrymen  that  should  make  them 
listen  to  him  long*  He  seems  to  have 
no  part  nor  lot  with  them  in  the  things 
which  most  hononrably  and  mosteflec- 
tnally  distinguish  them  from  others. 
He  writes  for  the  dissipated  fashion- 
ables of  Dublin,  and  is  himself  the  idol 
in  the  saloons  of  absentees  ;  but  he  has 
never  composed  a  single  verse  which  I 
could  imagine  to  be  impressed  upon 
the  memory,  nor  brought  together  a 
single  groupe  of  images  calculated  to 
ennoble  the  spirit  of  an  Irish  peasant. 
Were  the  Irish  to  acknowledge  in 
this  man,  their  Bums  or  Camoens, 
they  would  convince  Europe,  that  they 
are  entirely  deficient  in  every  thing 
that  renders  men  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  nation.  The  ''  Exile  of  Erm," 
and  the  **  O'Connor's  Child*'  of  Camp- 
bell, are  worth  more  to  Ireland  ilian 
all  the  poetry  of  Moore* 
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Fart  Fourth. 
(Continued  Jrom  vol,  II L  page  671.^ 

Is  it  not  true,  my  young  lady  readers 
of  eighteen,  and  even  you  of  forty 
ycart,  that  you  are  anxious  about  the 
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fate  of  Amurat  ?  You  are  in  the  right 
•—charming  as  Medoro,  he  was  more 
tender;  and  Ernestine^  with  whom 
you  are  scarcely  acquainted^  was  of  ten 
times  the  value  of  that  coquet  Angeli- 
ca. She  had  followed  her  mother  to 
the  garden  of  tl\p  convent  in  tears—we 
aire  sorrow  to  see  her  weep— he  must 
be  an  absolute  barbarian  tnat  could  be 
untouched  with  her  sorrows*  But  let 
us  resume  our  story.— The  holy  bro- 
therhood and  the  Inquisition  are  ter- 
rible things.  The  lumdsome  Amurat, 
although  led  away  through  Murcia 
with  his  hands  fettered,  had  in  this 
state  interested  the  whole  of  that 
Idn^om.  There  was  not  a  girl,  on 
seemg  him  pass,  who  did  not  cry  out, 
**  Heavens,  what  a  pity !  is  it  possible 
fbr  any  one  to  be  a  Mahommedan,  and 
so  handsome  }" 

The  poor  boy  was  going  to  be  broil- 
ed without  hope  of  pardon.  He  was 
confined  in  a  dungeon,  with  only  bread 
and  water  for  his  food ;  and  for  his 
sole  comfort,  a  Dominican  visited  him 
twice  a  day^  but  without  speaking  a ' 
word.  It  was  for  the  handsome  Amu* 
rat  himself  to  confess  his  crime,  but 
the  poor  innocent  felt  himself  no  way 
culpable. 

One  day  the  Dominican  said  to  him, 
*^  You  will  not  then  confess  any  thing 
to  me  ?"  '*  Pardon  me,"  replied  Amu- 
rat, "  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  shall 
die,  if  separated  from  Ernestine." 
«  Wretdied  infidel,"  exclaimed  the 
Monk,  ^^  how  dare  you  name  a  Chris- 
tian ?"  ''  Why  not,  said  the  sorrowM 
Amurat  ?  **  She  was  the  life  of  my 
existence,  the  sun  of  my  days,  the  ol^- 
ject  of  every  thought,  and  the  only 
thing  my  heart  pants  after."  '^  Con- 
sider your  end,  replied  the  Domini- 
can, *'  within  two  days  the  pile  will 
be  lighted  for  you — ^you  must  not  look 
for  pardon,  as  you  are  under  the  most 
obstinate  impenitence."  '^  For  what 
cause  ?"  asked  Amurat.  '^  In  having 
run  away  with  Ernestine  from  her  fa- 
ther and  mother."  "  Oh,  father!" 
said  Amurat,  '^  I  ask  your  pardon, 
you  seem  to  labour  under  an  error,  for 
it  was  Ernestine's  mother  who  gave 
her  to  me  ;  however,  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  bum  me,  do  so,  but  it  will 
never  be  in  such  a  bright  flame  as  now 
consumes  me  for  Ernestine.  Alas, 
alas !  I  shall  then  never  see  her  more 
— ^bum  me,  bum  me,  for  I  cannot  live 
without  her !" 

The  Dominican,  who  had  never  be- 
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fore  seen  any  infidd  lo  eager  fbr  death 
in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  Inquisition^ 
ruminated,  while  counting  his  rosary^ 
on  the  answer  of  Amurat ;  and  as  at 
bottom  he  was  a  good-natured  man^ 
he  suspected  some  mystery,  and  to 
clear  it  up,  he  retnmed  to  die  hand- 
some Moor  to  inquire  into  the  details 
of  his  arrest  and  imprisonment.  The 
simple  boy  told  him  every  thing  with 
the  utmost  sincerity ;  how  the  bright 
eyes,  the  enchanting  smile,  and  the 
harmonious  voice  of  the  modest  Er- 
nestine, had  seduced  him  in  Murcia ; 
how,  after  some  time,  he  gained  cour- 
age to  tell  her  of  ^  the  pains  he  was 
suffering  for  her;  how  nis  virtuous 
but  kind-hearted  girl  blushed  at  his 
declaration  without  saying  a  word; 
how,  one  day  surprising  her  sighing, 
he  asked  her  the  cause ;  but  she  only 
looked  at  him,  and  sighed  again  ;  and 
this  made  him  comprehend  that  she 
retumed  his  flame :  how  he  cast  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  Minstrel's  wife, 
and  interested  her  in  his  passion ;  how 
the  Minstrel,  on  hearing  it,  became 
furious,  to  find  that  a  Moor  had  the 
audacity  to  make  love  to  his  daughter ; 
how  they  had  all  run  away  from  the 
house  of  the  Minstrel ;  and  how  the 
officer  of  the  holy  brotherhood,  after 
having  robbed  the  wife  of  the  Mins- 
trel, who  had  previously  been  his  mis- 
tress, of  all  that  she  had,  had  sent  her 
home  again  with  Ernestine,  and  had 
loaded  him  with  chains. 

This  last  circumstance  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Dominican;  he  thanked 
Heaven  for  having  prevented  him  from 
committing  an  unjust  act,  and  sum- 
moned the  officer  before  him,  who 
avowed  the  whole.  The  handsome 
Amurat  appeared  very  excusable,  and 
was  set  at  liberty,  upon  condition  of 
being  instmcted  in  tne  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  but  he  would  make  no  promise, 
except  of  doing  whatever  should  please 
Ernestine. 

He  fled  back  to  Murcia,  where  he 
learnt  that  the  Minstrel  had  quitted 
the  town  with  all  his  family.  They 
could  not  inform  him  exactly  what 
road  he  had  taken,  but  they  tnought 
it  was  that  toward  Madrid.  Poor  A- 
murat  hastened  to  Madrid,  describing 
all  the  way  the  persons  he  was  in 
search  of;  but  he  gained  only  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  answers.  On  his 
arrival  at  Castille,  he  heard  that  his 
countrymen  had  lost  a  ^eat  battle. 
Too  full  of  his  own  misfortunes  to 
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think  of  his  counttr,  he  pursued  liis 
road.  On  his  way  he  overlook  a  sort 
of  Moorish  Esquirej  near  a  ravine,  cry- 
ing most  bitterly,  while  two  fine  Anda* 
lusian  innrep  were  feeding  quietly  be- 
side him.  It  WAS  SabacJth  himself, 
who  had  witnessed  tlie  death  of  the 
ZegriR,  commander  of  tlie  MoorSj  and 
his  good  master, 

Amurat  approached  hhnj  and  ask- 
ed him  the  same  questions  he  had 
done  to  all  he  met :  ^'  Sir,"  said  he^ 
**  have  you  seen  an  old  thin  man  play- 
ing on  the  bagpipe,  accompanied  by  lua 
old  woman,  two  young  boys,  and  a 
girl  more  beautiful  than  all  the  inlan- 
ioB  of  the  world  ?"  ^'  Aye,  that  I  have," 
replied  Sabaoth  sobbing,  '^  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  eve  of  the  battle  we  have 
just  lost.  I  am  weU  acquainted  with 
that  old  bagpiper  you  speak  oi\  and  he 
uught  to  remember  me,  for  I  have  of- 
ten given  him  many  a  hearty  thrash- 
ing in  the  stables  of  my  last  worthy 
defunct  master  at  Grenada.  1  have 
also  some  chum  on  his  gratitude,  for  I 
made  him  a  physician,  and  so  able  a 
one,  that  he  attended  my  master.  It 
was,  however,  fortunate  tor  him,  that 
during  hia  attendance  I  was  occupied 
in  the  stables,  and  was  ignorant  ot  his 
audacity  in  pretending  to  be  doctor  to 
a  Zegris.  I  would  liave  taught  him 
what  a  stable  boy  was  to  a  groom. 
But,  he  assured,  that  I  have  seen  him 
pass  by,  and  he  had  in  fact  with  him 
two  women  and  two  children,  but  in 
IL  ^0  miserable  a  condition,  that  both 
K  OtdooTA  and  Christians  allowed  him  to 
f  continue  his  road  unmolested,  on  ac- 
l  count  of  his  misery,  I  am  not  so  for- 
tunate, wliich  is  the  cause  of  my  weep- 
ing, for  my  road  is  intercepted,  and  I 
cannot  return  again  to  Grenada  with- 
out risk  of  being  taken  ;  you  also  will 
run  the  same  chance,"  Amui*at  re- 
phed,  *'  Sir  Squire,  you  are  right  in 
tearing  being  made  a  prisoner  in  tliis 
country,  for  they  treat  us  Moors  very 
scurvily ;  I  that  am  speaking  to  you 
have  narrowly  escapetl  broiling  by  the 
holy  Inquisition.  Therefore,  instead 
of  returning  to  Grenada,  let  us  dis- 
jjuise  ourselves,  whicli  we  can  easily 
do,  for  I  have  in  tbe  liavTesack  that 
you  see  on  my  shoulders,  a  dress  that 
I  intendexl  for  a  present  to  the  Mins- 
trel, to  render  him  propitious  to  my 
love,  and  another  that  I  hail  bought 
for  his  adorable  daughter*  Vou  shall 
put  on  the  ftrst,  and  1  will  dress  my- 
self in  the  second,  when^  mountijig 


these  two  nuures,  we  may  tr&verse  all 
Spain  in  security ;  the  holy  brother- 
hood will  not  touch  you,  and  1  may 
perhaps  overtake  Ernestine."  **  I  &• 
gree  to  your  proposal,"  answered  Sa* 
booth,  "  for,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  be 
a  wanderer  and  vagabond  than  bumL" 
We  are  concerned  to  leave  our  two 
Moors  in  the  plains  of  Castille,  but  the 
monastery  of  Vaucelles  recalls  us.  We 
had  let\  Ernestine  with  her  mother, 
and  said,  that  this  unfortunate  girl 
could  not  eradicate  from  her  heart  the 
shaft  which  love  had  fixed  there.  She 
was  ignorant  of  that  formidable  power 
that  triumphs  over  reason  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  which  vre  wish,  and  wish 
not  to  conquer,  which  effaces  all  o- 
ther  sentiments  of  the  soul,  w^hich  ex- 
ists and  renews  itself  by  its  own  force, 
and  will  not  allow  us  to  have  another 
thought,  and  which  subiects  us  to  a 
torment  at  once  pleasing  and  painful^ 
whereof  cold  hearts  can  have  no  idea.' ' 

Such  was  the  volcano  that  inflamed 
the  soul  of  Ernestine  ;  such  the  deity^ 
who,  in  the  midst  of  pains,  procure" 
her  delights  ;  such  the  demon  that  wa 
tearing  her  heart  to  pieces. 

\^^al  could  the  wife  of  the  ^lins- 
trel  do  in  such  a  case  ?  She  had  had 
intrigues,  and  a  variety  of  adventures, 
hut  they  are  only  the  simulation  ot" 
love.  Her  daughter  seemed  to  her 
mad,  which  is  the  usual  name  indiffer- 
ence gives  to  that  passion,  and  she 
considered  as  a  weakness,  what  is  the 
strongest  power  in  nature.  She  rea- 
soned and  argued,  during  which,  Er- 
nestine sighed  and  wept.  There  wjis 
no  other  remedy  for  her  disorder  than 
the  disorder  itself.  Besides,  to  bring 
hock  an  impassioned  heart  from  its 
wanderiDgs,  the  person  who  attempts 
it  should  be  pure,  wi^out  which,  no 
one  has  a  right  to  talk  of  virtue,  and 
the  mother  of  Ernestine  had  lost  tliat 
right  over  her  daughter.  Too  happy 
Minstrel !  dm-ing  thi£  time  thou  wast 
forgetful  in  the  hall  of  guests,  of  all 
past  troubles,  and  one  pleasant  half 
hour  effaced  the  remembrance  of  sixty 
years  of  misery.  Why  should  we  seek 
nappine&R  in  tlie  upper  ranks  of  Ufe, 
in  opulent  fortunes,  or  in  a  multipU- 
city  of  pleasures  ?  It  is  not  even  to  be 
found  in  mutual  love,  and  consists 
solely  in  tntlifferenoe. 

The  Minstrel  was  very  communica- 
tive of  every  adventure  he  had  had. 
He  related  one  which  certainly  proves 
that  the  good  and  evil  things  of  this 
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world  are  distributed  somewhat  like  a. 
lottery.  He  had  met  at  Poictiers  an- 
other bagpiper  from  the  Ardennes^ 
where  a  troubadour  had  taught  each 
the  same  tune,  but  adapted  to  differ- 
ent words.  Alas  !  the  recompence 
each  received  was  very  different.  Un- 
derneath are  the  words  that  fell  to  the 
lot  of  our  unfortunate  Minstrel : 

Firtt  Coupki. 

'*  Gai,  PastouresiiXy 
Gai  Fastoorelles : 
A  V08  i^eaux, 
A  vos  .^;nelle9 
Laissez  Loisir 
D*aller  bondir  : 
Gai,  Fastourelles, 
Gai,  Pastouieaux. 

Second  Couplet* 

Terns  de  jeonesse 
Est  terns  d'amouis ; 
Terns  de  vieillesse 
Est  terns  de  plours : 
Surla  Condrette 
Viens  Beigerette, 
Gai,  Troubadours." 

There  were  also  other  verses  in  the 
song  ending  with 

**  De  la  fougere, 
Du  Dieu  lutin 
De  la  Bergere 
Et  du  Budo.** 

<'  And  you  will  please  to  ranark/' 
aaid  the  Minstrel,  '*  that  I  pronounced, 
after  my  country  fiwhion,  the  B  like  to 
P;  but  from  wnat  has  since  happened 
to  me,  I  have  taken  good  care  to  im- 
prove my  pronimciation.  You  must 
know  then,  that  as  I  was  singing  this 
air  one  day  under  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
and  pronouncing  the  word  Butin  very 
indecently,  a  lady  started  out  from  be- 
hind some  bushes,  inflamed  with  rage, 
attended  b]^  a  handsome  knight,  who 
ordered  theu*  varlets  to  beat  me  sound- 
ly, to  teach  me,  as  they  ssdd,  to  re- 
lict ladies  in  my  songs.  I  was  thus 
▼ery  unjustly  punished;  for,  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  my  brother  piper 
arrived,  ignorant  of  whiat  had  beMen 
me,  and  seating  himself  near  to  the 
same  bush,  wherdn  the  couple  had 
again  hid  themselves  as  if  notiliing  had 
hi^ipened,  began  to  chant  forth  the 
hai^nness  of  a  gallant  rose  that  on  the 
breast  of  beauty  doth  repose,  &c.  &c. 
At  these  sounds,  which,  in  good  truth, 
were  not  a  whit  more  harmonious  than 
mine,  the  loving  couple  quitted  the 
bush,  praised  most  highly  Uie  Arden- 


nois,  and  gave  him  twenty  pieces  of 
gold,  saying,  '  Ah !  this  is  what  may 
be  oalled  a  gallant  Minstrel,  not  like 
to  that  other  low  bred  fellow  with  his 
indecent  songs.' 

"  Now,  Sir  Steward,  I  appeal  to 
you,"  continued  the  Minstrel,  *'  if  I 
bad  had  any  wicked  intention  in  thus 
pronouncing  the  word,  which  assured* 
ly  I  had  not ;  did  I  sing  any  thing 
very  different  from  what  the  Arden- 
nois  had  done  ?  see  how  different  our 
rewards  were,  and  then  let  any  one 
talk  to  me  of  justice  on  this  earth. 
The  lady  indeed  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  brilliant  as  mine  own  country 
rose,  and  the  knight  a  prince  of  France, 
whose  fleur-de-Us  adorned  his  su- 
perb shield.  Without  knowing  it,  the 
Ardennois  had  flattered  two  noble 
lovers,  whilst  I,  as  ignorantly,  had  of- 
fended them.  He  received  gold,  and 
I  blows.  May  I  not  therefore  assert, 
that  there  is  only  ^ood  and  evil  luck 
in  the  world."  This  indeed  was  most 
evident  in  the  fkmily  of  the  Minstrel ; 
for,  in  spite  of  the  various  evils  he  had 
met  with  in  his  career,  his  philosophy 
had  caused  him  to  be  recompensed  by 
gayety ;  he  still  laughed,  and  laughed 
although  on  the  Mnk  of  the  grave, 
whilst  his  unfortunate  daughter  was 
pining  away  ^th  love  in  the  spring  of 
life. — Let  us  imitate  this  economy  of 
pleasures  and  pains  which  is  scattered 
through  our  passage  here  below,— 
evfflry  thing  invites  us. 

Tne  whole  monastery  was  delighted 
with  the  Minstrel.  The  Cambresian 
could  no  longer  quit  him ;  Uie  ifteward 
had  taken  a  liking  to  him ;  and  the 
Lord  Abbot,  desirous  of  retaining  him 
at  Vaucelles,  said  to  him,  '^  are  you 
so  anxious  to  carry  your  bones  to  Bru- 
ges, that  we  cannot  keen  you  here  ?" 
*'  No,  truly,"  replied  the  piper,  "  I 
am  no  way  desirous  to  return  to  Bru- 
ges, where  I  have  neither  friend  nor 
relation,  nor  house  nor  home ;  and  I 
was  only  returning  thither,  because  I 
knew  not  where  else  to  lay  my  head." 
The  abbot  continued,  **  You  play 
wonderfrilly  well  on  the  pipes,  do  you 
think  you  could  blow  the  Serpent  of 
the  monastery  ?  ours  is  just  dead,  and 
I  ofieryou  nis  place."  "  He  who 
ptetends  to  know  most,  knows  least," 
answered  the  Minstrel ;  "  in  truth  I 
I  am  capable  of  being  a  most  excellent 
serpent  to  the  abbey  chapel,  and  you 
shatl  see  to-morrow  how  I  will  make 
its  roof^  resound.  But  what  will  be- 
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•ome  of  my  wife,  my  daughter,  ami 
my  tw*>  brats  ?  '*  '*  We  will  take 
cljiirge  of  you  all  here,"  said  the  ah- 
iKit ;  **  your  wife  sliail  he  cook  to  the 
vi^itorF,  your  daugliter,  femrae  tie 
riiaiobre  to  the  Indies  that  may  come 
to  partake  of  our  hospitality,  and  your 
two  lioys  shall  ring  the  bells,  and 
rake  the  walks  of  our  garden/*  '^  You 
talk  Uke  Saint  Bernard,  your  glorious 
patrou,"  replieil  the  JMiristrcl,  trans- 
ported with  joy.  The  old  woman  was 
made  acquainted  with  this  arranj:re- 
iirieut,  and  conseuted  to  it,  although 
she  did  not  pi<|uc  herself  on  being  an 
excellent  cook.  The  situation  of 
temnie  de  chambre  was  rather  humili* 
ating  to  Ernestine,  but  as  it  was  no 
s(ri:iii  fitifj^ue.,  she  accepted  of  it.  The 
little  boys  were  so  enchanted  with 
their  employment,  that  they  w^ished 
to  enter  on  their  business  instaotly  ; 
one  went  to  the  belfry  and  rang  the 
hells  for  more  than  two  hours,  while 
the  other  bi-oke  three  rakes  that  same 
evening  on  the  garden  walks. 

Here  then  was  our  vagabond  family 
fixed,  and  tolerably  well  e&tablished ; 
they  'were  all  conteiite*!  excepting  Er- 
nestine alone,  whoBc  melancholy  in- 
creased with  the  noisy  pleasiu-es  that 
surrounded  her.  All  foreijni  joy  an- 
noys the  wretched,  for  joy  is  not  the 
lot  of  an  impassioned  heurt,  and  it  is 
ill  the  season  of  roses  that  chagrin 
makes  the  deqieiit  wounds.  It  was  in 
Tain  that  the  iSlinstrel  exerted  himself 
to  rouse  his  daughter  from  that  state 
<^f  languor  which  was  consuming  her  ; 
in  vain  did  tliis  good-natured  fellow, 
now  sufficiently  master  of  the  serpent, 
resume  his  pipes  every  Sunday  and 
and  feast-day,  to  make  the  girls  of  the 
environs  dance  ;  in  vain  he  intreatal 
his  daughter  to  join  them  ; — dancing 
tired  li«r,  and  the  Morisco  airs,  which 
her  father  jduytd  so  woiidrou»  well, 
brought  back  bitter  reeollectioas^  ami 
increased  her  melancholy. 

She  peribrmed  her  office  of  femrae 
de  chambre  so  much  i  '  ■  ''.  '^  ion 
of  those  ladies  and  d  ue 

to  VaucelleSj  that  ail  ul  (hljh  icii  a 
friendshipj  and  thought  her  manners 
much  auperior  to  her  situation* 

Her  sweetness  of  temi^er  was  utiid- 
terable,  und,  contrary  to  the  common 
course  of  things j  her  misery  did  not 
aftect  her  good  humour.  Shall  she  be 
then  for  ever  the  only  one  to  whtmi 
hfe  is  be<!ome  a  burden  in  this  happy 
monastery  ? 

Vol.  IV. 
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Whkn  happiness  ban  not  been  precod** 
ed  by  ]Wiin  it  is  the  lets  agreeable »  for 
the  value  of  all  things  ia  duubltd  by 
contrast*  A  rich  man  who  has  never 
been  poor  knows  not  the  wortii  of 
money  ;  and  sticcessful  love^  that  has 
not  met  with  difHculties^  does  not  af- 
ford supreme  felicity. 

O  handsome  Amurat,  w*hat  tears 
and  sighs  has  the  sentiment  that  oc- 
cupies your  soul  aiused  you  ?  Vou  are 
not  yet,  however,  at  the  end  of  your 
career  ;  and  are  gal  lopping  over  hill 
and  dale  with  the  stjuire  Sabaoth,  as 
w^as  formerly  done  by  the  knight  ct^* 
La  IVIancha  with  the  fnitliful  Sancho. 

Sabaoth,  dressed  up  in  the  long  doc- 
toral gown,  intendeti  for  the  father  of 
Ernestine,  at  that  time  a  physician, 
was  taken  for  a  magician  all  along  the 
roads;  children,  at  his  sight,  hid 
themFselves  on  the  breasts  of  their 
nurses,  young  girls  ran  away,  old 
people  crossed  themselves^  w^hile  the 
younger  ones  laughed  enough  to  sjdit 
their  sides.  The  handsome  Amurat, 
dressed  in  a  gown  of  sky-blue,  inspir- 
ed other  selitiraents.  He  was  thought 
to  be  a  damsel  of  high  rank,  if  not  a 
princess,  so  brilliant  were  his  charms. 
Ills  manners  so  noble  aud  interesting, 
'llie  vi"  'i.iuted  out  as  they  pas- 

8(xl,  *  i  sten  from  hence,  thou 

ill-lookiJiL:^  s.[H-i!iie,  thou  wicked  mon- 
ster, whom  that  beaudtul  lady  has 
chosen  for  her  companion,  to  increase 
tlje  Imghlness  of  her  charms  by  th« 
contrast  of  thy  ugliness  V  While  they 
addressed  Aiimrat,  "  Ueturn,  return, 
fair  fugitive,  and  do  not  deprive  our 
country  of  so  in^ich  beauty."  The  two 
IMoors,  thus  disgiiisetl,  arrivofi  at  IVInd- 
rid,  and  thence  advanced  in  ;i, 

%vhere  tliey  gained  some  iii^  r" 

n  li^    family    having    piti^aid 

tl  ose  parts.     *^  It  must  be 

tliem/  saiii  Amurat  j  ^'*  let  us  spur  on, 
friend  Sabaoth,  we  shall  survly  orer-* 
take  them."  **  I  am  in  no  such  hur- 
ry as  you  are,"  replied  Stibaoth.  '^  wbsit 
care  I  lor  th-  -  -  Son d  furaily  ?  Sir 
Amurat,  uw  inedixrotcct  you, 

but  fiw  my  t.<. .,  i  ^.i^ll  rcttirn  to  Gre- 
nada." '*  That  you  can  no  longer  dc*," 
answered  Amurat ;  *'  luve  youtorgot- 
teti,  that  shoidd  the  Castillians  lay  hold 
of  you,  you  are  ot'  the  set  they  bum 
on  a  dow  fire  ?  Come  with  me  into 
France^  there  ii$  no  Inquisition  in  that 
coui^try.     We  shall  recover  lay  l£r* 
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ncatine,  anil  you  will  find  means  to 
live  there,  as  well  as  any  where  else. 
Your  profession  is  not  so  exalted,  fcut 
that  you  may  gdn  by  it  as  much  in 
France  as  you  lUd  in  Grenada ;  besides, 
that  place  must  assuredly  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  what 
oould  you  now  do  there  ?  Come  with 
me,  I  say,  my  Ernestine  is  a  French- 
woman, and  wc  shall  surely  find  her. 
You  are  old,  I  am  young,  and  I  will 
work  for  Ernestine  and  for  you ;  our 
Andalusian  mares  will  carry  us  over 
the  world;  come  along."  Sabaoth 
complied,  and  was  not  the  first  instance 
of  wisdom  being  led  by  folly.  Folly  I 
is  there  arty  folly  that  deserves  so  much 
indulgence  as  Uiat  of  love ;  it  excites 
energy  in  the  coldest  hearts,  and  at- 
tacks the  most  indifferent.  The  sighs 
of  Sabaoth  were  almost  in  unison  with 
those  of  Amurat,  and  on  seeing  the 
gambols  of  the  shepherdesses  in  the 
plains,  his  heart  revive<l,  and  he  re- 
gretted that  the  time  of  his  youth  had 
been  so  much  employed  in  stables. 
But  let  us  not  stop  our  two  fugitives ; 
tliey  arrived  at  Parapeluna,  following 
the  road  the  Minstrel  had  taken ;  but 
there  happened  so  strange  an  adven- 
ture to  Amurat  at  Pampeluna,  we  can* 
Bot  pass  it  over.  A  youth  of  Navarre, 
struck  with  the  beauty,  and  deceived 
by  the  dress  of  Amurat,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  make  love  to  him,  while 
he  was  alone  intheroom^  and  Sabaoth 
occupied  With  the  care  of  his  horses* 
The  discourteous  knigbt  fastened  the 
door^  and  was  about  to  attempt  tio- 
lence  on  him :'  the  brave  Moor  smiled 
at  first  at  his  mistake^  and  without  de- 
ceiving the  Navarrois,  began  to  defend 
himself;  but  die  other^  firmly  per- 
suaded that  it  was  a  woman,  flattered 
himself  with  an  easy  conqu^t*  The 
blows  however  which  he  received  from 
Amurat,  made  him  comprehend  that  it 
would  not  her  so  easy  as  li^.had  ima-^ 
gined.  He  had  not  thought  that  a 
woman  could  have  hud  so  much  cour« 
age  and  strength.  He  was  knocked 
down  repeatedly,  and  Amurat  was 
kickhig  him  out  of  the  room  when  Sa- 
baoth entered  in  amazement. 

Our  two  adventurers  arrived  in 
France^  questioning  alf  travellers,  and 
passing  through  various  provinces. 
They  had  lost  the  thread  of  their  in- 
quiries, and  were  in  despair.  From 
Pampeluna  to  Vaucelles  is  a  Ipng  way ; 
how  to  succeed  in  so  difficult  an  uu* 
dertoking ! 
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Sabaoth  wept  in  the  most  touching 
and  most  laughable  manner.  The  two 
poor  Andalusian  mares  were  knocked 
up— our  Pilgrims,  however,  kept  mov- 
ing ;  not  that  they  had  any  longer  ft 
hope  of  success,  but  they  were  less 
tired  when  travelling  than  when  quiet. 
They  had  gained  the  banks  of  the 
Loire ;  but  neither  at  Angers,  Tours^ 
or  at  Orleans,  could  they  learn  any  in- 
telUgence  of  the  l*iper  or  of  his  charm-' 
ing  daughter.  At  Paris  tliey  were 
still  more  unlucky,  for  they  might 
have  found  here  a  thousand  Arabians 
for  (me  player  on  the  {wpes.  Thera 
were  numberless  girls,  but  no  Ernes- 
tine. God  of  Love,  what  a  difference 
between  them !  I 

Our  Pilgrims  left  Paris,  and  took 
the  road  to  Flanders.  Oh  Flanders  ! 
we  must  now  return  to  the  sorrowing 
Ernestine.  The  poor  girl  deserved 
pity — she  had  no  longer  those  tints  of 
roses  and  lilies,  whose  brilliancy 
could  not  formerly  have  been  seen 
w^ith  impunity,  and  she  was  become- 
so  thin  and  paley  Amurat,  the  ena- 
moured Amurat  b^mself  would  hardly 
have  known  her.  Unfortunate  Amu- 
rat !  as  he  travelled,  his  embarrass- 
ments increased  :  for^  independent  of 
the  pains  of  love  whidi  he  equally 
suffered  with  Ernestine,  his  purse^ 
and  that  of  Sabaoth,  were  exhausted. 
They  were  forced,  Mahommedans  as 
they  were,  to  go  from  convent  to 
convent  begging  hospitality.  One  even- 
ing they  knocked  at  the  gate  of  the 
monastry  of  Vaucelles.  The  Minstrel 
was  at  that  moment  relating  spme  of 
his  minor  adventures,  which  he  had 
omitted  in  the  history  of  his  life,  and 
they  were  aU  sitting  round  the  fire* 
The  wind  whistled  so  loud,  some  said 
tliey  heard  mournful  cries,  which  pro- 
bably were  nodiing  but  the  breeze ; 
but  the  Minstrel  swore  that  it  was  an 
am>arition ;  he  was  perfectly  convinced 
there  were  such,  for  he  had  seen  one 
at  Toledo  with  his  two  eyes.  "  One 
nighty"  said  he, ''  soon  after  I  had  come 
to  Toledo,  aSs  I  was  sleeping  in  my  bed 
beside  my  chaste  companion,  I  heard 
my  water-pot  tumble  down,  which 
made  me  start  up  in  my  sleep,  and^ 
by  the  glimmering  light  of  my  small 
lamp,  I  noticed  a  man  in  his  shir^ 
descend  from  my  window.  He  seem- 
ed to  resemble  a  good  deal  the  officer 
of  the  holy  brotherhood ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  an  optical  illusion  which 
deceived  my  sight,  and  made  mc  mis- 


^^Hice  a  lining  fbr  a  dead  man.    I  jump- 

^^^  out  of  my  bed,  and  ran  into  tlie 

kitchen,  where  I  passed  the  remaixi- 

I       der  of*  ibe  night   in  the  utmost  fear, 

and  without  clot^iug  an  eye/' 

He  was  at  this  part  of  tlie  story, 
when  they  ht<ard  a  loud  knockin]^  at 
the  gate.  The  Minstrel  tremhled  more 
than  when  in  liis  betl  he  saw  the  aji- 
paritioD ;  but  they  laughed  at  his 
uliu-m,  and  made  him  go  and  see  wlio 
I  was  at  the  gate,  "  Who  ifi  there  f" 
I  "  Open  to  two  poor  travellers."  The 
I  gate  is  opened,  and  the  first  jwnvon  who 
j>resented  him  self  to  his  view  was 
Sabaoth.  He  thought  he  was  the 
Pevil,  anil  trenxbled  more  in  all  his 
limbs  tlian  formerly  in  the  stable  at 
Grenada,  when  this  flower  of  grooms 
laid  the  thong  on  his  innocent  shoul- 
ders. Habaolh  also  knew  again  him 
whom  he  had  taught  to  physic  horses, 
and  who  had  doctored  a  Zegris,  but 
chd  not  feel  imich  satisfaction  at  it,  for 
lie  was  afraid  that^  now  as  the  !Min- 
stxel  was  on  hh  own  dunghill,  he 
might  feel  himself  inclincMl  to  repay 
him  all  the  kindness  he  had  received 
I       at  Grenada* 

The  aiinstrel  ilid  not  recollect  Amu- 
rat,  £0  much  had  his  dress  disguised 
luirL  He  conducted  him  to  the  ladies' 
apanment,  where  Enicstine  came  to 
receive  }iim,  and  having  placed  tlie 
pretended  damsel  in  proper  bonds,  he 
returned  to  the  hall  of  the  strangers, 
where  he  wa3  accustometl  to  do  tlie 
honours  of  the  monastery  to  visitors  iu 
the  absence  of  the  titeward. 

**  Sir  Sii^jaoth,  by  what  adventure 
^e  you  reduceil  to  ask  hospitality  in  a 
Christian  raomistery,  you  who  laid 
j^own  tlie  laws  and  gave  such  rude 
blows  i)i  those  superb  sLibles  of  Gre- 
nada ?"  "  iVlois/"  replied  Sabaoth, 
"  I  may  also  ask  you  by  what  chain 
j  ^f  erents  a  ilinstrel  turned  stable-hoy, 
and  atterward  Escuiapiu^  in  the  king- 
dom of  ^lurcia,  can  have  tallen  from 
«uch  high  state,  as  to  he  reduced  in 
the  Low  Countries  to  act  tlie  ]?uTt  of 
porter  to  a  »et  of  Monks  ?  But  1  see 
now  my  own  fate,  that  t!ie  powerful 
master  uf  our  dtiitinies,  at  iter  having 
scattered  Uff  over  this  lower  earth, 
tfinuisejs^  himself  fiometimes  in  midcing 
\Vi  trom  millers  turn  IJishcps ;  It  has 
happeutMl  to  the  gallant  Zegris,  for- 
merly our  connnon  m::ster.  This  great 
man»  apjwinted  GVrural  of  Greniwla, 
was  coutjuercd^  8ir  iMinstre),  by  the 
U)o  fortunttte  CastiUians,  and  his  army 
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com|)letcly  defeated*  1  was  holding 
in  readiness,  behind  the  baggage,  these 
same  Anthdusiaii  mares  whtun  I  have 
Been  you  cur ri comb  and  purge  with  so 
nmeK  intelligence.  Vain  precaution  \^ 
the  couqutror  a^lvanccd,  dispersed  us, 
and  cut  off  all  passage  to  Grenada. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  return  thither, 
and  fearing  tlie  holy  office,  should  I 
be  t liken  by  the  Spaniards^  I  disguis* 
e<l  raysclfj  and  wrap^nng  myself  up  in 
this  robe,  whidi  was  then  handsome, 
I  traversed  Spain,  and  arrived  in 
France.  But,  in  the  mean  tirae_,  lie- 
fore  I  relate  to  you  all  my  disiisters, 
cculd  you  not  order  mc  sl  Httle  some- 
thing to  cat." 

The  Minstrel,  who  had  no  more 
gall  than  a  dove,  forgetting  all  that  he 
had  formerly  suffered  from  the  re- 
doubtable Sabaoth,  ilcw  to  the  kitchen, 
and  brings  him  the  remains  of  an  old 
pastry,  and  a  flagon  of  champriign 
wine,  which  the  faithltES  Mussuhnau 
finds  a  thousand  times  better  tlian  all 
tlie  sour  sherbet  of  Grenada, 

Ixjve,   thou    cruel    and   dehghtful 
god,  thou  recallest  me  to  tliee,  and  tqj, 
quit  the  hall  of  the  strangers  to  attend^ 
to  w*hat  is  passing  in  the  ladies  apart^ 
ment,     Precisely  at  the  moment  the 
IMinstrel  presented  the  handsome  A- 
murat  to  Ernestine,  this  poor  milbr- 
tunate   was   -weeping    over    liis   fate, 
which  was  her  usual  occuiution  when 
ttloue — in  comprtny  she  contented  her- 
self with  tliinking  of  him  and  sighing, 
**  Aks/'  said  she,  '^  he  is  now  witW 
out  doubt  no  longer  among  tlie  living 
— the  holy  office  never  quits  its  prey.^ 
I  le  ia  dead— the  beloved  of  my  heart, 
my  eternal  torment,  and  yet  my  d 
light/'     As   she  was  thus  talking  t 
herself,  a  young  lady,  dirtily  diessed] 
entered  the  upartment ;    she  wore 
veil  that  covered  her  face,  and  a  gow 
that  no  one  wonld  over  have  guessed 
to  have  been  slcy  blu/e,  or  a  robe  in 
which  love  would  ever  have  dreased, 
out  an  aihnirer.     Thi»  awkward  lad; 
advanced,    with   an  embarrassed   i\m 
melancholy  air,   and   with   tremblin: 
steps,  but  without  taking  her  cyt^  oj 
the  ground,  towards  Knui-tine,  who-j 
conducted  her  to  the  clwn^ber  she  was 
to  sleep  in.  also  without  looking  at  her. 

Ye  blimi  admirers  of  a  blind  god, 
neither  of  you  know  the  other.  Er- 
Tie'stine  dgbs — thi?^  sigh  i&  mechanical- 
ly repeated  by  Amunu — ^lie  seats  him- 
selt^ — Uiauks  her,  with  ui>liflcd  Iiunds^ 
without    looking    at    her — Erncfitiu 
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says,  "  Madam,  can  I  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  you  ?  Would  you  wish  for  any 
supper  ?"  At  the  sound  of  this  voice, 
which  vibrated  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  Amurat  cries  out,  "  Ernestine, 
Ernestine !  it  must  be  thee  whom  I 
have  heard,  and  whom  I  have  now 
found  again."  He  throws  himself  at 
her  feet,  while  she  casts  herself  into 
his  arms. 

The  Minstrel's  wife,  now  become 
cook  to  the  visitors,  on  coming  to  re- 
ceive orders  from  the  strange  lady, 
surprises  her  daughter  in  the  midst 
of  these  inexpressible  embraces. — 
**  JVIother !"  exclaims  Ernestine,  *^  it 
is  the  faithful  Amurat,  who  has  been 
seeking  me  all  the  world  over."  The 
reader  may  remember  that  this  dame 
had  fiivoured  their  loves  with  all  her 
power,  and  to  accomplish  their  mar- 
riage had  not  scrupled  to  rob  her  hus- 
band. She  had  been  in  despair  of 
Amurat's  life,  from  the  moment  she 
faw  him  carried  oflP  by  her  ancient 
lover,  the  officer  of  the  holy  inquisi- 
tion---She  had  witnessed  the  declining 
health  of  her  daughter — ^it  may  be 
guessed,  therefore,  how  happy  the 
sight  of  the  handsome  Moor  made  her. 
But  how  could  they  make  the  Minstrel 
hear  reason  ?  he  was  generally  one  of 
the  best  natured  men  in  the  world, 
but  the  most  intractable  in  matters  of 
religion.  His  wife  thought  of  a  me- 
thod that  would  ensure  success :  it  was 
to  gain  over  the  Lord  Abbot,  who  cer- 
trtinly  ought  to  know  better  than  any 
bagpiper,  whether  a  Christian  coiild 
conscientiously  espouse  a  sectary  of 
Mahommed. 

Thc^  Lord  Abbot  was  not  only  free 
Aom  bigotry,  but  very  well  informed. 
He  quoted  numberless  examples  of 
such  marriages  legally  contracted,  from 
the  times  of  Mahommed  to  the  pre- 
sent moment.  He  named  several  kings 
of  Portugal  and  of  Spain,  who  had 
married  the  daughters  of  Moorish 
princes,  and  even  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  formed  similar 
eonnexions,  without  the  Patriarchs 
having  had  any  thing  to  say  against 
them. 

After  such  authorities,  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  tell  the  Minstrel  what 
was  passing;  but  this  good' Minstrel 
was  at  the  moment  in  an  excess  of 
rage,  and  had  almost  throttled  poor 
Sabaotib,  who,  while  they  Were  drink- 
ing together,  had  told  him  that  the 
pretended  girl^  who  had  accompanied 
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him  to  the  monastery,  was  a  boy,  and 
neither  more  nor  less  than  Amurat^ 
At  the  name  of  Amurat,  the  Minstrel 
bristled  up  like  a  game-cock,  dung 
Sabaoth's  turban  into  the  fire,  and 
was  tearing  away  his  gray  beard  by 
handfuls ;  "  Race  desttfsted,  of  Cain 
or  of  Beelzebub,"  bawled  out  the 
Minstrel ;  "  was  it  tbr  such  drciun- 
cised  dogs  to  pretend  to  marry  laj 
daughter?"  They  had  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty to  disengage  the  unfortunate 
Sabaoth  from  the  hands  of  this  mad- 
man ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  Lord  Ab-> 
hot  appear,  than  the  sight  of  his  pec^ 
toral  cross  calmed  the  rage  of  the  res- 
pectful serpent.  The  Abbot  told  him 
he  was  a  fool. — "  MostTeverend  fa- 
ther," replied  the  Minstrel,  "  my 
wife  has  told  me  so  these  many  years. 
**  Your  wife  is  in  the  right,"  answer- 
ed the  head  of  the  monastery ;  she  is 
desirous  to  conclude  a  marriage  which 
you  ought  to  have  had  done  in  Mur- 
cia,  and  had  you  then  consented  you 
would  have  spared  yourself  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  Unnatural  father! 
would  you  see  your  daughter  perish 
before  your  eyes  }  come  forward,  Er- 
nestine, it  is  I  that  will  perform  this 
marriage;  give  me  your  hand  my 
pretty,  and  let  this  faithful  JVIoor  re- 
ceive it ;  1  will  that  he  remain  in  the 
convent  until  my  nephew  sets  out  for 
Frizeland,  whither  he  shall  accom- 
pany him.  He  has  travelled  over 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  been 
unfortunate,  two  sufficient  qualifica- 
tions to  guide  the  youth  of  my  ne- 
phew ;  he  shall  be  his  esquire,  and  I 
will  take  charge  of  his  fortune.  I 
shall  instruct  him  in  the  principles  of 
our  holy  religion,  and  if  he  embraces 
it,  I  pretend  that  it  shall  be  by  per- 
suasion alone,  and  of  his  own  free- 
will." 

TheCambresian  was  enchanted  with 
the  idea  of  his  uncle ;  he  embraced  A- 
miu^t,  who  cast  himself  at  the  Abbot's 
feet,  and  said,  "  Reverend  Father,  I 
will  follow  no  other  religion  but  yours 
and  Ernestine's, — I  was  the  most 
wretched  of  mankind — ^you  have  made 
me  the  most  happy" — on  his  respect- 
fully approaching  the  ^linstrel,  he  ex- 
d&imed,  "  Ah  T  with  all  my  heart, 
now  thou  )art  a  Christian,  and  my  Lord 
Abbot  will  have  it  so."  He  then  kiss- 
ed the  hands  of  his  mother-in-law,  but 
the  presence  of  the  Abbot  could  not 
preventhim  from  throwinghimsclf  with 
transport  into  the  arms  of  Ernestine. 
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All  present  were  iiiuch  afflicted, 
wlicn  Sabfiotl),  of  wIkhti  no  one  had 
tliou^lit  in  these  iirninf^meiitSj  Raid, 
Horrtn?f\tlly,  *•'  Aiitl  wliat  \^  to  bveuine 
of  inc  then  ?'*  On  Uiminji  their  eyes 
ow  liiiTij  the  sij^htof  hisbaltl  hetui,  liis 
beard,  that  had  been  m  iiihuniimly 
lorn  by  the  terrible  ^linstrd,  and  his 
dress  all  in  tatters,  together  with  his 
strange  countenance,  tbnned  stieli  ix 
q>ectacle,  that  even  at  this  anelting 
moment^  it  was  impossible  to  check  a 
langh.  Even  Ernestine  herself  sinil- 
fd,  for  the  first  time,  since  her  sepa- 
ration from  Aniurat — precious  smile — 
it  was  a  prelude  to  the  happiness  she 
was  about  to  enjoy.  The  Lord  Abbot 
3brice  o^>ennl  his  mouth  to  address  Sa- 
baoth,  and  thrice  burst  out  into  laugh- 
ter— he  recovere*!  himself,  hfjuever^ 
but  it  was  not  without  difhculty,  to 
say,  *^  Sir  Sabaoth,  after  the  brilliant 
futuation  you  lately  occupied  under  a 
Zegris,  it  may  perhaps  be  indecorous 
in  me  to  offer  you  the  less  htniourable 
employment  of  takini^  care  of  the  mule, 
the  ass,  and  two  cart  liorscs  of  the  eon- 
vent,  totrethcr  with  niy  hackney — but 
it  is  all  1  can  oticr  you,  and  tlic  only 
cinploynient  that  is  now  vacunt/' 

**  j\Iy  reverend  fiither;,"  replied  the 
old  Moor,  *^  beasts  for  t>ert.sts,  it  is  nil 
mie  to  me ;  and  I  sliall  like  ah-  well  to 
curry  asses  and  mules ,  as  Antlalusian 
mares.  iVIy  misery  and  troubles  have 
turinl  me  of  ambition  ;  1  therefore  ac- 
cept your  offer,  arid  will  be  the  head 
of  your  studj  whatever  it  may  consist 
of." 

The  marriage-day  of  Amurat  iind 
Krncstinc  Wvis  fixed,  it  was  a  holy  day 
for  all  the  vassals  of  the  monastery  of 
I'aucellcs ;  and  Amurat,  on  becoming 
a  husband,  did  not  cease  being  a  lover, 
Ernestine  recovered  her  good  looks, 
and  the  gaycty  of  her  age.  She  had 
only  one  chiigrin,  wdien  her  husband 
departed  with  the  young  Cambrcsian, 
of  whom  we  have  said  so  much  in  the 
course  of  this  true  hist4:»ry  ;  but  this 
chagrin  Avas  not  of  any  durotion,  for 
ihv  war  in  Finland  was  neither  peri- 
hins  nor  long. 

The  IMinstrd  goyly  grew  old  under 
the  shade  of  his  serpent — the  others 
began  to  taste  hi»ppineKs,  but  for  him, 
he  ha<l  alwayn  been  hapj»y.  Feeluig, 
however,  an  increase  of  happiness  at 
the  cf>m  for  table  arrangements,  he  ad- 
drefised  his  chaste  companion  in  a  dig- 
nitied  nianaer,  whuU  he  knew  how 
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Dccasionally  to  put  on.  ''  I  liave  been 
every  thing  that  it  has  pleased  yon  to 
niake  me — I  have  been  euckolde<l  and 
beaten,  and  yet,  my  deur,  I  ani  hiip-^ 

1*y" — His  wife  continued  to  cook,  hi 
ler  best  manner,  far  all  the  Indies  whd 
trough t  hospitality  ;  and  Ernestine  h;«d 
the  attention  to  keep  the  apartmenci 
very  clean,  and  the  bcrls  well  made. 
The  young  boys  now  became  us  big  ol' 
father  and  mother ;  passed  one  of  thei: 
for  the  best  chimcr,  and  the  other  fd 
the  best  rakjr  of  walks  in  all  the  coun- 
try of  CanibresiSi 

The  T/Ord  Abbot  felicitated  himself, 
on  baring  attached  so  many  worthy' 
people  to  his  monastery.  There  werej 
noncj  not  even  Sabaotb ,  who  did  not  fed 
pride  in  their  employment,  and  he  w 
quoted  as  the  first  of  all  groom% 
tliat  neighbourhood.  The  Abbot  sei 
ing  tlicm  all  so  eontentt^d  by 
means,  was  happy  himself  from  hav- 
ing  been  the  cause — but  we  may  seari ' 
now  alas  in  vain,  for  sucli  wortliini 
in  monasteries  or  elsewhere. 


THE  FBISONERS  PRAYEtt  TO  SLEEP. 

(Sy  the  Author  of  the  Llnrx  on  the  Fitmr\ 
ofSlrJdui  Moitre^J 

0  gende  Sleep  I  wilt  Tlimi  lay  tliy  head 
For  one  little  hour  on  thy  Lover'*  txtJ, 
And  none  but  dn:  silent  ttars  o!'  night 
Shidl  witness  be  to  our  deliglit  I 

Alfi.s  1  *tis  said  dial  die  Couch  mufit  t»e 
Of  die  Eider-dftwn  diat  h  spread  for  Thee, 
So,  I  in  niy  sorrow  inuat  lie  ;df»ne. 
For  mine,  sweet  Sleep  !  is  a  Couch  of  sFtQiie* 

IVIusic  to  Thee  I  know  is  dear ; 

Then,  tlic  Kiidde^t  of  muMC  ie  ever  hen^ 

1  or  Griff  sits  with  me  iu  my  ccUi 
And  siht>  i«  a  Syren  who  singeth  well. 

Bui  Thou,  gliid  Sleep  l  lov'^  glad sonjc  air 
And  wih  only  come  to  thy  Lovei*^^  prayer 
When  the  hdln  of  merriment  are  ringings 
And  bliss  wiili  liquid  voice  k  singing. 

Fair  Sleep  I  eo  long  is  thy  baiuty  wooed. 
No  Itivid  hast  Thou  in  my  solitude; 
Be  mine,  my  Love  !  and  we  I  wo  will  lie 
Embraced  lor  ever— or  awukc  to  die ! 

Dear  Sleep  I  farewell ! — hour,  hour,  Lour, 

hour. 
Will  sle>wly  brinj;  on  the  glmvn  of  Morrow,, 
Hut  Thou  art  Joy's  faidiful  Karaiuonr, 
And  lie  wiU  Thou  not  in  the  nmis  of  Soniyn 
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THE  LITehARY  CHARACTER,  ILLUS- 
TRATED BY  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEN 
OF  GENIUS,  &C.     BY  MR  d'iSRAELI,* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  works 
of  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  our 
English  authors.  Mr  D'Israeli  pos- 
sesses a  great  fiind  of  literary  anecdote, 
and  it  is  at  all  times  disposeable.  He 
has  not,  perhaps,  a  very  reasoning 
mind,  and  being  aware  of  that,  he 
rarely  enters  into  smy  lengthened  dis- 
cussion of  principles ;  but  being  a  man 
of  sensibility,  ooservation,  and  fancy, 
he  is  perpetually  throwing  out  very 
true  and  delicate  remarks  and  senti- 
ments, expressed  with  much  warmth 
and  earnestness,  and  accompanied  with 
jrich  and  lively  illustration.  Open 
where  we  may  ^  volume  of  bis  writ- 
ing's, and  w&  are  sure  at  once  to  come 
on  something  entertaining  ;  and  if  we 
be  in  the  habit  of  thinking  for  our- 
selves as  we  read,  every  page  is  so 
fprii^kled  over  wi^h  hints,  suggestions, 
and  feelings,  that,  like  the  conversation 
of  a  well-informed  and  intelligent 
friend,  Mr  D'Israeli's  compositions  put 
our  minds  upon  the  alert,  and  exer- 
cise, without  fatiguing  our  faculties. 
Though  a  great  story-teller,  he  is  never 
a  gossip ;  his  stories,  too,  are  all  of  in- 
teresting people,  and  they  are  uniform- 
ly narrated  with  a  moral  purpose. 
Indeed,  the  principal  charm  of  aU  his 
worjcs,  and  especially  of  the  present, 
is  th,at  we  always  find  ourselves  in  the 
very  best  company.  Famous  names 
shine  over  every  page — the  voices  of 
the  illustrious  dead  become  familiar  to 
our  ears — we  see  the  great  men  of 
great  times,  not  like  ghosts  rising  from 
t^e  grave,  but  cloth»i  in  all  the  glad- 
ness of  animation,  and  we  constantly 
shut  his  volumes  vfiih  brightened  fan- 
cies, a  heightened  enthusiasm,  and  a 
more  vital  sympathy  with  the  noblest 
of  our  kind.  We  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  in  English  literature  at  least,  Mr 
D'Israeli  is  a  writer  sui  generis,  for 
we  know  not  any  other  person  in  whom 
is  combined  the  same  %ht  literary  in- 
formatioQ  with  gjuch  power  of  lively 
expression, — the  saine  unaffected  and 
cm  passioned  enthusiasm  towards  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  genius,  with  so 
considerable  a  share  of  that  rare  facul- , 
ty  in  himself, — the  same  eager,  ram- 
bling, and  desultory  spirit  of  youths 
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with  so  much  of  the  shrewdness,  and 
even  wisdom  of  age ;  in  short,  we  know 
of  nobody  else  who  seems  to  be  a  Mian 
of  Letters,  so  entirely  from  the  pure 
Jorve  of  literature,  who  follows  so  UQ* 
restrainedly  the  bent  of  his  nature, 
and  who  therefore  unites  with  the 
knowl^e,  we  might  alpaost  say  the 
erudition,  of  the  author — the  liberal 
spirit  and  accomplishments  of  the  gen^ 
tleman. 

If  we  have  formed  a  just  estimate  of 
the  value  of  this  volume,  an  abstract 
of  some  of  its  most  interesting  chap- 
ters cannot  fail  to  afibrd  pleasure  to 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have 
seen  the  original  book.  And  in  our 
abstract  we  shall  imitate  the  desultory 
manner  of  Mr  D'lsraeU  himself. 

In  his  chapter  "  On  the  Youth  of 
Genius,"  Mr  D'Israeli  observes,  that 
many  sources  of  genius  have  been  laid 
open  to  us,  but  though  these  may 
sometimes  call  it  forth,  Biey  have  nev- 
er supplied  its  place.  Tl^e  equality  of 
minds,  in  their  native  state,  he  justly 
considers  as  monstro^s  a  paradox  as 
the  equality  of  men  in  a  political  state, 
Johnson  has  defined  genius  as  '^  a 
mind  of  general  powers  accidentally 
determined  by  some  particular  direc- 
tion," a  theory  which  rejects  any  na? 
tive  aptitude,  apd  according  to  which 
the  reasoning  Locke,  without  an  ear 
or  eye,  might  have  become  the  musi- 
cal and  fairy  Spencer.  Reynolds  again 
thought  tliat  pertinacious  labour  could 
do  every  thing.  Akenside  more  truly 
says,  that  "  from  Heaven  descends  the 
flame  of  genius  to  the  human  iieart." 
But  though  tjie  origin  of  genius  b« 
dark,  its  history  may  be  clear,  and  al- 
though we  canndt  be  her  legislator,  we 
may  be  her  annalist.  In  reading  the 
men^pirs  of  a  man  of  genius,  we  have 
often  cause  to  reprobate  the  domestic 
persecutions  of  tho^e  who  opposed  hi^ 
inclinations.  The  Port  Royal  Society 
thrice  burned  the  romance  which  Ra- 
cine at  length  got  by  lieart.  Pascal's 
father  would  not  suffer  him  to  study 
Euclid.  The  father  of  Petrarch  burnt 
the  poetical  library  of  his  son,  amid 
the  shrieks,  groans,  apd  tears  of  the 
youth.  The  uncle  of  Alfieri  for  twen* 
ty  years  suppressed  the  poetical  charac- 
ter of  the  noble  bard.  The  tnjth  is, 
that  the  parents  of  a  man  of  genius 
have  had  another  association  of  ideas 
concerning  him  than  we  have  had. 
We  see  a  great  man,  they  a  disobedi- 
ent child, — we  track  him  through  his 


glory,  they  are  wearied  by  the  siilleii 
resistance  of  his  character* 

The  love  of  repose  anrl  of  urnsing 
generally  attentk  the  "  Yoiiih  of  Oe- 
nius/'  and  ^Ir  D' Israeli  asserts  that  it 
ia  rctainod  through  life.     He  asserts 
too,  that  a  man  of  fine  gt^niiis  is  rai-ely 
enamoured  of  common  arausementa  or 
rohust  exerci5;es.     Beattie  has  expreae- 
ly  told  us  of  his  Minstrel, 
'*  The  exploit  of  strength,  dextitrity,  or  speed 
To  him  nor  vanity  iwr  joy  coukl  bring.** 
Alfieri  could  never  be  taught  to  dance 
' — Horace  was  a  bad  rider — jVIetastasio 
a  had  shot — the   younger  Pliny  v^aa 
charmed  by  the  Roman  mode  of  tbwi- 
hig,  which  admitted  him  to  sit  «  whole 
day  with  his  tablets  and  stylus — and 
Thomson  was   the   hero   ot   his  own 
Custle  of  Indolence,     All  this  is  very 
inconclusive.     Beattie^  though  a  man 
of  real  poetical  genius,  i^as  sadly  deH-' 
cient  in  strength  and  vigour,  both  of 
intellect  and   passion — and   **  young 
Edwin/*  though  assiuredly  *'  no  vidgar 
boy/'  is  very  tai'  imleed  from  being  a 
fine  ideal  impersonation  of  a  young  po- 
et.    He  is  mucli  too  effeminate  and 
timid,  and  too  mucli  troubled  vpith  de- 
licate nerves.     Tlicre  can  be  no  reason 
in  nature  why  a  man  of  imagination 
and  piission   (and  that  man  is  a  Poet) 
should  not,  in  the  exuberance  of  ani- 
mal spirits  aud  tlelight,  pour  out  his 
'Very  soul  in  the  ardent  enjoyment  of 
all  those  pursuits,   for  which  young 
lid  win,  who  was  probably  but  wenk 
and  sickly,  had  no  relish*     ^lueh  de- 
pends on  his  bodily  frame — ^much  on 
the  age  in  which  he  lives — much  on 
his  country — ^much  on  his  early  read- 
ing— ^much  on  his  rank  hi  life.     No- 
thing; can  be  asserted  generally,  on  this 
Soint,  of  the  Youth  of  Genius,  nor  in- 
eed  of  its  numhood.     Poets,  philoso- 
phers, statesmen,  divines,  there  have 
been,  who  loved  and  excelled  in  all 
manly  accomphsbincnta.    In  thotse  ob- 
jects and  pursuits  which  Beattie  and 
Mr  D'lsraeh  would  exclude  l>om  ihe 
Ihouglits  and  passions  of  a  youth  of 
genius,  there  is  much  to  kindle  and  to 
fcctl  those  very  powers  and  feelings 
most  essential  to  the  character  of  ge- 
nius.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
greatest  poets  of  all  countries  liave  been 
T,'  :-•'        r^  HVcd  with  bodily 

j  lyjoieedand  ex- 

tc*.  a   .M  xLWses  or  pur- 

Ruitjj.     So  J  J  with  the  greLit- 

eni  p*;r  ti;  i  halv,  aud  Eng- 

land. 
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The  Youth  of  Genius  aaeumes  so 
many  forms  that,  from  the  habits  of 
mere  boys,  it  is  impossible  to  prc^nos* 
ticate  with  mui-h  certainty  any  thing 
of  the  future  character.  The  natures 
of  men,  Mr  D' Israeli  well  says,  are  as 
varied  as  their  fortunes.  Some  like 
diamonds  must  receive  their  splendour 
from  the  slow  touches  of  the  polisher, 
i^'\\\\e  others^  resembling  pearls,  aji- 
pear  at  once  bom  with  their  beauteous 
lu^itre.  It  is  delightful,  however, 
when  a  great  man  has  reachetl  liis  glo-t 
ry,  to  look  back  on  little  trifling  cir- 
cumstances, by  which  he,  in  his  boy- 
hood, strove  to  anticipate  it.  Ariosto, 
when  a  boy,  composed  a  tragedy  from 
the  story  of  Pyraums  and  Thisbe ;  and 
Pope  indicated  his  passion  for  Homer 
in  these  rough  versesj  which  he  Ar^^ 
up  frtmi  Ogilby's  version.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  at  Harrow,  divided  thtf 
fields  according  to  a  map  of  Greece^ 
aud  portioned  out  to  each  .school-fel-» 
low  a  dmninion. 

The  first  efforts  of  genius  are  often 
wholly  inauspicious.     Indeed,  though 
a.ome  great  men  have,  in  very  early 
youth,  prdduccd  perfect  specimens  of  ^ 
composition,  it  may  in  general  be  rc^  | 
marked,  that  their  early  writings  havel 
been  worse  than  the  early  writings  or] 
very  inferior  minds.     They  are  tfoub-  / 
led  and  overmastered   by  their  own  1 
conceptions — or  it  may  be  that  great! 
and    glorious    visions    arc    seen   by] 
them  dimly  aud  at  a  distance  then, 
which   afterwards    burst  upon    thenvj 
in    piniect    splendour.      The    causeaf 
of  this  Mi  D' Israeli   baa    not  even  i 
alluded  to,  but  has  merely  given  soma  J 
examples.     The  first  attempts  of  Dry?*! 
den    and   Swit\   were   hopeless — Ra-*i 
cine's  earliest  compositions  abounded  I 
in  all  the  faults  from  which  his  latepvl 
productions  were  so  remarkably  free—*/ 
Gibbon,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Literature, 
is  but  a  feeble  person — and  lluphaell 
tinder  Perugino,  drew  meagre  and  mi^ 
serable  forms,  though  af Iter  wards 
sole  master  of  ideal  beauty. 

Genius    has    even     proceeded 
manhood     without    its   splendour.^'j 
Goldsmith  had  no  love  of  poetry  tiltj 
he  was  thirty*     It  was  said  of  John-^ 
son,  that  he  would  never  ofiend 
conversation,  and  of  Boileau,  that  hd 
had  no  great  understanding,  lut  would 
never  j^pcak  ill  of  any  one.     The  grca| 
Isriac  Barrow's  tathcr  used  to  say 
him,  that  if  it  pleased  (Jod  to  tik 
ft'oui  him  aoy  of  bit  children,  he  hup 
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ed  it  mi^ht  be  Isaac,  as  the  least  j>ro- 
inising.  Unfortunately  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  human  soul,,  men  of  ge- 
nius do  not  themselves  attend  philo- 
sophically to  all  the  numberless  causes 
that  from  cliiUlhood  are  constajitly  af- 
fecting, fanning,  and  moulding  their 
characters.  There  is  not  much  auto- 
biography in  the  world,  and  but  a 
small  part  of  it  is  valuable.  It  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  live  over  again  a  life- 
time, without  losing  either  its  lights  or 
shadows.  It  is  also  a  formidable 
thing.  But  if  men  of  genius  will  not 
do  it  for  themselves,  none  else  can  do 
it  for  them ;  and  in  the  very  best  me- 
moir that  ever  was  written  of  a  man  of 
genius  by  another  mind,  how  little  is 
tliere  in  which  we  can  discover  the 
cause  of  any  one  part  of  his  character. 
Mr  D'Israoli,  we  think,  might  have 
entered  a  little  more  into  the  ohiloso- 
phy  of  this  matter ;  for,  from  the  mul- 
titude of  his  anecdotes,  conclusions  the 
most  contradictory  might  be  drawn. 
One  good  remark  he  does  make, ''  that 
it  has  happened  to  some  men  of  genius 
during  a  long  period  of  their  lives,  to 
have  an  unsettled  impulse,  without 
having  discovered  the  object  of  its  ap- 
titude, a  thu*st  and  fever  in  the  tem- 
perament of  a  too  sentient  being, 
which  cannot  find  the  occupation 
to  which  it  can  only  attach  itself,"  but 
that  the  instant  the  latent  talent  has 
declared  itself,  they  have  at  once  shone 
forth  as  men  of  genius. 

Mr  Disraeli  says,  that  in  general, 
perhaps  a  master-mind  exhibits  pre- 
oocity,  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  him.  He  gives  a  great  many  in- 
stances of  this  in  his  usual  way,  but 
undoubtedly,  as  many  mijjhtbegiven  to 
the  contrary,  according  to  imperfect  bio- 
graphies. We  conceive  that  if  a  mind 
of  genius  were  accurately  observed  in 
boyhood,  it  would  always  exhibit  that 
genius  in  some  form  of  expression.  All 
the  truly  great  spirits  of  whose  youth 
we  know  any  thing  authentic,  have 
done  so.  Traits  of  such  thought  in 
boys  of  genius  are  not  to  be  seen  by 
common  eyes;  nay,  often  seem  to  or- 
dinary observers  to  denote  dulness  or 
stupidity.  The  common  remark  tliat 
boys  of  great  talents  seldom  turn  out 
first-rate  men,  is  good  for  nothing,  be- 
riiuse  by  great  talents,  no  more  is 
meant  than  some  of  the  most  unim- 
portant qualities  of  the  mind,  by  which 
clever  boys  are  enabled  to  mike  a  fi- 
^ue  at  school.    That  such  boys  should 


provL'  very  dull  men,  is  not  at  all  8ur- 
pr•.sin^^  But  the  fact  is*,  tliat  cveu  at 
School,  their  superiority  over  boys  of 
genius  was  not  rc:d,  but  apparent. 
There  can  be  nothing  t)iat  is  not  en- 
couraging and  hopeful  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  early  genius,  if  we  are  assured 
tliat  it  is  genius.  Uiiiappointraent  on- 
ly follows  mistake.  We  misconceive 
the  nature  and  essence  of  the  qualities 
exhibited  by  some  favourite  boy, — we 
anticipate  a  glorious  future  from  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  present,  and 
then  we  very  wisely  lay  it  down  an  a 
grand  truth,  that  nature  is  often  not 
true  to  her  promises,  when  her  operas 
tions  have  only  falsified  our  hasty  and 
unautliorised  prophecies. 

Mr  Disraeli  then  gives  us  a  chapter 
on  the  first  studies  of  genius,  lilany 
of  those  pecuharitit8»  he  observes,  of 
men  of  genius,  botli  fortunate  and  un-i 
fortunate,  may  be  easily  traced  to 
them.  As  physicians  tell  us  that 
there  is  a  certain  point  in  youth  at 
which  the  constitution  is  formed,  and 
on  which  the  sanity  of  life  revolves,  so 
is  it  with  the  mind  of  genius.  John- 
son's early  attachment  to  the  works  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  produced  his  ex- 
cessive admiration  of  Latinized  Eng- 
lish. Ilcmbrandt's  fatlier  had  a  miU 
which  received  light  from  an  aperture 
at  the  top,  and  tliis  habituated  that 
great  artist  to  view  all  objects  as  if 
seen  in  that  magical  Ught.  Pope, 
when  a  child,  read  a  small  library  of 
mystical  devotion,  which  he  found  in 
his  mother's  closet ;  and  from  the  se- 
raphic raptures  of  tJicse  erotic  mysticSj^ 
he  partly  conceived  the  feelings  of  He^ 
loise;  and  to  speak  of  great  living 
men, — from  the  perusal  of  iiycaut's  fo- 
lio of  Turkish  History  in  childhood. 
Lord  Byron,  it  'is  said,  derived  im<« 
pressions  which  gave  life  and  motion  Xq 
the  Giaour,  the  Corsair  and  Alp. 

The  education  of  genius  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  its  own  work.  But. 
too  often  men  of  genius  have  through 
half  their  lives  held  a  contest  vtrith  bad 
or  no  education.  Men  of  genius  who  " 
have  been  late  taught,  with  powers  ca- 
pable of  placing  them  in  the  first 
rank,  are  mortified  to  discover  them- 
selves only  on  a  level  with  those  bj 
nature  much  their  inferiors.  They 
have  of  necessity  to  go  tlirough  in 
manhood,  that  discipline  which  otherg 
have  undergone  in  boyhood.  This 
alone  is  an  evil  never  wholly  to  bo 
surmounted,  for  it  disarranges  the  ^ 
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cultics  of  ibe  soul,  and  perjilexes  na-     England.     In  short, 

tore  herself.     "  I  ajn  uiitbrtunately/' 

aays  Winlclemon,  "  one  o^  those  whom 

the  Gretks  named  a^tUrtt^it — sero  sa- 

pientes,   the  late-learned,    for  I  have 

appeared  too  late  in  the  world  and  In 

Italy.     To  have    done  something,   I 

should  hav^e  had  an  education  aiiala* 

gous  to  my  pursuits,  and  this  at  your 
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'he  self-cducateti  are  accordingly 
ked  by  strong  pecuHarities,  Some- 
times the  greater  portion  of  tlu  ir  lives 
is  past  before  they  can  throw  thtin- 
selves  out  of  that  world  of  me^hocritv 
to  which  they  have  been  confineJ. 
They  are  constantly  straggling  to  re- 
alize their  conce^JtionB  against  many 
diflicultiesj,  which,  with  otlier  persons, 
education  has  removed.  They  are  apt 
to  become  stubborn — hard — cynical. 
But  their  enthusiasm  is  great,  for  it 
kindles  equally  at  tlie  sight  of  difficul- 
ties overcome,  and  those  yet  to  be  sur- 
mounted. No  self-etlucated  man  ever 
sunk  into  despair  with  his  art,  "  This 
race  of  the  self-educated,"  says  our 
Author,  "  are  apt  to  consider  some 
of  their  own  insulated  feelings  those 
of  all ;  their  prejudices  are  often  in- 
vincible, and  their  lastea  unsure  and 
capricious ;  glorying  in  their  strength, 
-while  they  are  betraying  their  weak- 
nesses^  yet  mighty  even  in  that  enthu- 
siasm which  is  only  disciplined  by  its 
own  fierce  habits*  Bunyan  is  the 
Spenser  of  the  people*  The  tire  buru- 
eu  towards  heaven,  although  the  altar 
was  r\ide  and  rustic." 

Friends  who,  in  ordinary  cases,  are 
so  valuable  in  youth,  are,  acconling 
to  Mr  D* Israeli,  UHuatly  prejudicial  in 
the  youth  of  geniuB.  ileiil  geuiu.s,  he 
8ay&,  has  often  been  disconcerted  and 
thrown  into  despair,  by  the  ill  judg- 
ments of  his  domestic  circle.  Taste 
ia  of  such  variety,  that  not  one  of 
ten  thousand  well-educated  intelligent 
men,  possess  that  prophetic  kind  of  it 
wliicli  anticipates  the  public  opinion* 
Had  some  of  out  first  writers  set  their 
fortimes  on  tlie  cast  of  their  friend's 
in  ion,  we  might  have  lost  many 
08  compositions,  Thomsons 
2«rly  firiends  saw  Httle  or  no  merit 
in  his  ^*  Winter."  Parnel  was  reck- 
niJ    '  filing  of  a  dunce  till  Swil"fc 

ir  him  to  BoHngbroke  :  and 

win  ri  IV  yiiolds  returned  from  Italy, 
with  all  Ihe  excellence  of  his  art,  his 
old  teacher  Hudson  exclaimed,  that  he 
ilid  not  paint  so  well  as  when  he  lefc\ 
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of  opinion,  that  it  is  equnlJy  dangerous 
tor  a  yonng  writer  to  resign  himself  ' 
to  the  opinions  of  his  friends,  and  to 
pass  them  with  inattention ;  so  that 
he  must  be  in  a  great  emharrasanient. 

We  are  not  sure  if  we  undersold 
JVIr  D'Israeli  very  distinctly,  and  he 
will  pardon   us  tor  hinting,   that  he 
does  not  appear  very  distinctly  to  un- 
derstand himself*.     I f  the  youth  uf  ge« 
niuB  was  likely  to  be  blasted  by  the 
mere  blindness  of  friends  to  its  excel* 
lence,  bla«tetl  it  would  indeed  too  of., 
ten  be.     But  we  conceive  that  genius 
so  exists  for  and  in  itself,  and  works 
in  such  a  strong  spirit  of  uncommuni- 
cated  and    aneotnnmnicable    delight, 
that   the   favourable  or  unfavourable 
opinion  of  others  respecting  its  young 
productions,  is  not  hkely  to  have  any 
bad  effect  whatever  on  its  sUength  or 
happiness*    The  love  of  a  young  mind 
for  itJi  own  creations,  is  not  dependent 
on  the  love  of  others.     Thomson,  we 
dare  say,   cared  httle  about  the  stu- 
pidity of  his  worthy  friends.     True 
genius,  we  conceive,  may  l)e,  and  of- 
ten is,  greatly  benefited  by  wise,  kind, 
and  judicious  friends,^ — rarely  iryured 
by  the  mere  ignorance  of  diiler  spir- 
its*     We  mean  to  apply  this  merely  ] 
to    their    compositions, — their    early 
t>oeras   or   pictures,   as  Mr  D' Israeli 
has  done.      But  if  we  take  a  larger 
view  of  the  friendsliip  of  young  men  . 
of  genius,  and  tliiuk  of  their  triends  as  ^ 
objects  of  love,  tendernesSj  or  vt^ncra- 
tion,  then  we  do  conceive,  that  so  far 
trom   their  being  *'  usually  prejudi- 
cial," they  are  as  breezes  and  stars  to  \ 
the  soul  of  genius  ;  that  without  decp^  i 
strong,  pure,  and  intellectual  friend*  , 
ship,  for  some  mind  similar  to  itself,  < 
genius  would  witlier  into  desolate  de-  « 
cay  ;  and  tliat  almost  all  the  first  no- 
ble efforts  of  genius  have  been  in  the  j 
joy  and  the  strength  of  human  aifec-» 
tions. 

One  of  the  best  Cliapters  in  the! 
Book  is  that  on  the  ''  Irritability  of  J 
Genius."  Mr  D' Israeli,  however,  seems  " 
too   broadly  to  admit,    that   men   of 
genius  are  generally  of  an   irritable 
temperament.    Ht?  ought  to  have  stat- 
ed, a  little  more  precisely,  first,  what 
is    meant    by   irritability   applied   to 
them ;    and,   secondly,  how   far   the 
eharge  is  a  true  one*       Some   sorts  i 
of  genius   there   unquehtionably  are,  1 
which,  so  far  from  inchning  their  pos- 
sessors to  irritability,  seem  naturally 
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to  lead  to  quiescence  and  repose.  Ex- 
treme accuracy  of  distinction  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  merit  of  this  writer,  and  we 
must  take  him  as  we  find  him.  He 
very  justly  remarks,  that  the  modes 
of  life  of  a  man  of  genius  are  often  in 
conflict  with  the  monotonous  and  imi- 
tative hahits  of  society ;  that  his  oc- 
cupations and  amusements  even  are 
discordant  with  its  artificial  character. 
This,  undoubtedly,  must  be  very  much 
the  case  with  every  man  of  genius. 
Genius  in  society,  therefore,  even  in 
the  very  best  of  it,  must  o^n  be  in 
apathy,  and  oflen  in  suffering.  No 
wonder  that  irritation  often  ensues, 
even  with  those  who  have  tamed 
themselves  down  to  bear  the  dulness 
or  impertinence  of  ordinary  existence. 
A  company  of  blockheads  will  all  ex- 
claim against  the  luckless  genius  who 
may  have  exhibited  some  symptoms 
of  irritation  when  condemned  to  the 
talk  of  such  foolish  company;  and 
that  irritation  is  all  laid  to  the  score  of 
his  genius.  But  how  would  one  block- 
head feel  in  the  company  of  ten  men 
of  genius.'*  He  too  would  be  irritable, 
and  very  eccentric  too,  or  we  are  much 
mistaken  in  such  a  situation.  But 
the  world,  afler  all,  will  have  the  best 
of  the  argument ;  and  they  are  quite 
right  in  attributing  the  sufferings,  or 
the  disgust  of  superior  minds,  to  an 
irritable  temperament,  rather  than  to 
the  folly,  indelicacy,  rudeness,  or  ig- 
norance of  those  with  whom  they 
come  into  contact. 

A  man  of  genius  cannot  in  a  mo- 
ment turn  from  his  own  delight^l 
fancies  and  beautiful  creations  to  the 
mere  talk  of  the  passing  day.  He 
may  indeed  acquire  something  of  this 
power,  but  it  is  not  natural  to  him ; 
and  though  he  may  successfully  adapt 
himself  for  a  long  time  together  to  the 
most  ordinary  minds,  in  some  unlucky 
moment  he  forgets  himself,  and  a 
single  sally  may  do  away  the  effect  of 
much  sufferance  and  condescension. 
''  Professional  characters,"  says  Mr 
D'Israeli,  "  who  are  themselves  so 
often  literary,  yielding  to  their  pre- 
dominant interests,  conform  to  that 
assumed  urbanity  which  levels  them 
"with  ordinary  minds ;  but  the  man  of 
genius  cannot  leave  himself  behind  in 
the  cabinet  he  quits ;  the  train  of  his 
thoughts  is  not  stopt  at  will ;  and,  in 
the  range  of  conversation,  his  habits 
of  thought  wiU  prevail." 

The  irritability  of  men  of  genius 
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arises,  too,  from  the  anxious  and  pre* 
carious  occupation  of  making  to  them* 
selves  a  great  name.  For  the  most  pari 
of  his  life,  the  fame  of  an  author  or  of 
an  artist  is  of  an  ambiguous  nature. 
They  find  it  in  one  place  and  lose  it 
in  another.  Praise  and  blame  come 
to  them  at  one  and  the  same  tiine* 
They  are  often  ignorant  of  the  extent 
of  their  reputation.  Admiration  often 
exists,  unknown  to  them,  of  thena  and 
their  works.  They  are  exposed  to  ali 
the  vague  indefinite  feeUngs  of  minds 
excited  into  a  ferment  by  their  works. 
They  know  that  they  are  talked  of, 
thought  of,  approved,  condemned. 
The  world  thinks  itself  entiUed  to 
make  free  with  them,  either  in  ita 
eulogies  or  its  satire.  They  stand  in 
a  very  singular  kind  of  relation^p 
with  the  world  ;  and  the  feelings  ex- 
cited by  that  relationship  are  onen  of 
a  feverish  and  disturbing  kind.  Each 
new  work  places  them  in  a  new  state 
of  mind.  Hope  is  bom,  languishes, 
frets,  or  attains  its  object  and  dies. 
There  is  a  constant  alternation  of 
strong  emotions  in  their  hearts.  No 
wonder  that  they  should  be  what  the 
world  in  its  good  nature  calls  irritable. 
Minds  of  the  first  order,  and  of  the 
^highest  achievement,  have  in  all  coun* 
tries  been  subjected  to  mortification  and 
trial.  Bacon  was  not  at  all  understood 
in  his  day.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  up- 
braided  him  with  his  new  mode  of' 
philosophising.  Sir  Edward  Coke  wrote 
miserable  and  bitter  verses  on  a  copy 
of  the  Instauratio  presented  to  him  by 
Bacon.  James  I.  declared,  that,  like 
"  God's  power,  it  passeth  beyond  all 
understanding."  Kepler's  work  on 
Comets  was  by  the  learned  condemned 
as  extravagant;  and  Galileo  abjured 
on  his  knees  the  philosophical  truths 
he  had  ascertained.  So  has  it  been^ 
too,  with  inferior  spirits.  Nothing 
can  be  more  bitter  to  a  man  of  senius^ 
than  to  see  the  truth  which  he  haa  . 
discovered  or  beautified  treated  with 
indifference  or  scorn.  A  very  slight 
want  of  personal  respect  to  the  most 
ordinary  man  who  thinks  himself  en« 
titled  to  it,  awakens  his  irritability. 
What  shall  be  said  of  the  hourly  and 
daily  disrespect,  or  contumely,  or  in- 
difference, which  men  of  genius  meet 
with  from  persons  who  woi^d  avenge 
every  such  offence  to  themselves  with 
never-ending  persecution  ?  What  is  to  \ 
be  said  of  the  shock  which  their  feeU 
ings  must  be  continually  sustaining 
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froni  hearwg  things  and  thoughts,  to 
them  most  sacred,  either  misunder- 
stood, undorvLiluedj  or  prntaned  ?  There 
is  no  occasion  to  attribute  to  irritabi- 
lity tlist  which  often  flows  from  the 
purest  source  ;  and  bei'orc  we  censure 
the  display  of  keen  feeliiip;s,  we  shc>iM 
consider  what  it  was  tltat  produced, 
and  probably  justified  them. 

The  higher  the  imagination  of  a 
mail  of  genius,  the  hitijher  is  the  sphere 
of  his  constant  thought  above  the  or- 
dinary sphere  of  human  hfe.  Much 
that  is  interesting,  and  even  engross- 
ing, to  ordinary  minds,  passes  below 
him  hke  mists  or  clouds  -  and  when, 
in  hiB  descent  to  the  lower  regions,  lie 
becomes  enveloped  in  tbem^  no  won- 
der that  be  should  exliihit  impatience 
to  regain  the  calm  serenity  of  las  na- 
tive dement*  Mr  D'Fsradi  concludes 
Jiis  chapter  well.  "  Men  of  genius 
are  often  reverenced  only  where  they 
are  known  by  their  writings;  intel- 
lectual beings  in  the  romance  of  life, 
in  its  history  tliey  are  men.  Erasmus 
compared  them  to  the  great  figures  in 
tapestry- work,  which  lose  their  effect 
when  not  seen  at  a  distince.  Their 
^bks  and  tlicir  infirmities  are  obvious 
to  their  associates,  often  only  capable 
of  discerning  these  qualities.  The  de- 
lects of  great  men  are  the  consolation 
*  dunces." 

A  great  many  important  topics  in 
le  history  of  genius  are  discussed  and 
illustrated  in  sixteen  other  chapters. 
To  some  of  these  we  mean  afterwards 
to  retuj-n,  and  hope  to  lead  our  readers 
into  several  interesting  iiclds  of  dis- 
fTUsdon. 


A  KIGKT  IK  THE  CATACOMBi. 
MR  EDITOR, 

If  you  consider  the  following  pages 
as  possessed  of  interest,  I  should  be 
happy  t^  sec  tliem  inserted  in  your 
Miscelkny.  The  story  may  not  be  so 
thriUing  as  some  of  those  you  have 
ah-eady  given  to  th£  pubhc,  but  I  con 
answer  for  its  truth;  and, I  dare  say 
if  old  Jerome,  who  used  to  fjhew  tlie 
catacombs  in  Paris,  be  yet  alive,  he 
will  recollect  the  handsome  English- 
man^ with  brown  hair,  and  dori-blue 
eyes  full  of  meaning,  whom  he  re- 
leased one  moniing  from  a  night's 
imprisonment  in  those  gloomy  vaults. 
I  shall  only  add,  in  behal/  of  ray 
friend^  ivhosc  letter  I  transcribe,  that 


he  is  a  person  of  the  most  unsullied 
honour  and  veracity;  and  ihat  the  fine 
powers  of  his  mind,  however  warped 
and  weakeneii  by  superstidoue  fears  in 
his  youth,  have  since  completely  re-, 
covered  their  proper  tone  and  elasticity- 
Your's,  &-C,  D.  K.  S. 

Sf  pi  em  her  1818. 


MY  ntiAR  s — ~, 
There  is  nothing  more  baneful  than 
the  influence  which  privileged  nurses 
and  other  attendants  u|>on  young 
children  exercise  over  their  untutor- 
ed imagiiwitions,  throu|^h  the  me- 
dium of  superstitious  dread.  You 
know  that  there  are  few  who  have 
suffered  more  trom  such  cruelty  than 
myself;  that  for  the  prime  years  of 
my  youth  I  was  the  victim  of  a  dis- 
tempered fancy,  wliich  I  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  chasten  or  correct ;  and 
that  it  was  only  by  a  most  singular 
and  unexpected  accident,  tliat  I  was 
freed  from  the  reign  of  terror.  But  I 
believe  you  have  never  been  made  ac- 
quainted  with  the  full  detaO  of  that 
accident ;  and  1  therefore  send  you  this 
account  of  it,  impressed  with  the 
deepest  gratitude  to  the  providence 
which  turned  to  so  much  benefit  in  my 
own  case,  that  which,  considering  the 
pecuhar  state  and  temper  of  my  mind, 
might  have  caused  insanity  or  death, 
and  wishing  it  to  become,  if  possible, 
as  useful  to  others.  Superstition  is 
not  indeed  an  epidemic  of  the  present 
age;  yet  there  may  be  individuals, 
who  cast  their  eyes  upon  ray  takj  tliat 
will  thank  me  tor  its  lesson. 

I  never  knew  the  fostering  care  of 
a  father ;  and  my  mother,  except  by 
the  boundlens  arfection  which  I  re- 
member in  my  goHtary  tears,  ditl  not 
well  supply  his  place.  Inheriting  a 
large  domain  in  the  wildest  district  of 
wSes,  1  was  early  taught  to  attach 
notions  of  dignity  and  importance  to 
myself,  and  entertained  a  long  train 
of  more  interesting  thoughts  than 
usually  occupy  the  breast  of  boyhood. 
From  the  indulgence  of  my  guardians 
to  an  only  son,  I  was  never  sent  to 
school,  and  thus  had  no  opiJortunity 
of  acquiring  the  prompt  and  active 
spirit  tliat  k  generated  in  a  pubhc  se- 
minary, or  that  hard  yet  brilliant 
polish  of  the  world,  tliat  repels  from 
its  surface  all  as&aults  of  sanguine  and 
romantic  feehng.  My  domestic  tutor 
enriched  my  mind  with  an  eictensive 
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knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  imbued 
it  with  me  deepest  admiration  of  their 
beauties ;  but  he  did  not  apply  him- 
self to  correct  the  wild  tissue  of  absurd 
and  superstitions  notions,  which  an 
accurate  observer  must  have  detected 
in  my  bosom,  or  the  greedy  taste  for 
fiction,  and  nervous  sensibility,  of 
which  I  myself  perceived  and  lament- 
ed the  excess.  Ever  since  I  could 
walk,  I  had  been  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  old  nurse  attached  to 
the  family,  whose  memory,  like  that 
of  most  of  her  countrywomen,  was 
well  stored  with  legend  and  tradition, 
and  who  had  secretly  acquired  an  ab- 
solute authority  over  me.  While  I 
was  a  mere  child,  she  used  to  frighten 
me  into  obedience,  if  refractory,  by 
threats  of  supernatural  interference, 
and  sometimes  by  devices  of  so  hor- 
rible and  extraordinary  a  nature,  that 
I  can  hardly  now  recollect  them  with- 
out a  shudder.  The  earnestness  and 
emphasis,  moreover,  with  which  she 
told  me  tales  in  which  she  more  than 
half  beheved,  gave  her  gradually  an 
entire  dominion  over  my  fears  and 
fancy,  which  she  could  rouse  and  re- 
gulate at  will.  Even  after  I  had 
emerged  from  the  nursery,  it  used  to 
be  my  great  delight  to  steal  to  her 
apartment  in  the  evening,  and  sit  list- 
ening for  hours  to  her  ghostly  narra- 
tives, till  my  knees  shook,  and  every 
nerve  in  my  body  trembled,  in  the 
agitation  and  over-excitement  she  pro- 
duced. It  was  then  almost  too  much 
f<Mr  my  courage  to  hurry  through  the 
long  passage,  lighted  by  a  single  cen- 
tral lamp,  to  the  library  in  our  gothic 
mansion ;  and  there,  wnen  I  entered 
breathless  and  with  a  beating  heart,  I 
used  to  find  my  mother  alone,  weep- 
ing over  the  correspondence  of  my 
poor  father  in  silence,  and  yielding  to 
the  sorrow  that  finally  bowed  her  to 
the  grave.  My  sole  amusement  every 
night,  while  thus  sitting  in  the  room 
with  her  (for  we  saw  no  company  at 
all),  was  in  poring  with  a  perpetually- 
increasing  interest,  over  aU  that  could 
most  tend  to  nourish  the  deleterious 
passion  of  my  soul.  My  mother  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  her  own  recol- 
lections to  pay  much  attention  to  my 
employments  or  my  studies ;  and  her 
own  mind  was  too  much  weakened  by 
affliction  to  have  suggested  any  salu- 
tary restoratives  for  mine. 

The  agonies  I  felt  at  my  beloved 
parent's  death,  and  for  many  a  wake- 
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ful  night  after  she  was  committed  to 
the  tomb,  are  too  sacred  to  my  remem- 
brance, to  be  even  now  unravelled* 
I  shortly  after  came  of  age^  and  ene 
of  the  first  acts  of  my  majority  was  a 
visit  to  Paris,  during  the  short  inter- 
val of  war  afforded  by  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  in  the  hopes  of  alleyiating 
my  anguish.  Here  indeed  I  saw  some- 
thing of  life ;  but  I  was  too  reserved 
to  enter  into  intimacy  with  any  of  those 
to  whose  acquaintance  my  guardians 
introduced  me.  Proud,  shy,  and  sen- 
sitive, I  was  fearful  of  their  penetrat- 
ing into  the  weaknesses  of  my  charae- 
tcr,  which  I  felt  were  far  from  har- 
monizing with  the  general  opinions  of 
mankind ;  and  1  fancy  they  perceived 
something  unfashionably  cold  and 
sombre  about  me,  which  mutually 
prevented  our  knowledge  of  each 
other.     To  the  value  of  even   your 

friendship,  my  dear  S ,  I  was  then 

insensible, — but  you  cannot  say  I  have 
remained  so. 

In  one  of  my  lonely  rambles  about 
the  wonderful  and  interesting  capital' 
I  was  now  visiting,  I  joined  a  crowd 
of  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  waiting  at 
the  outer  door  that  leads  to  the  upper 
entrance  of  the  Catacombs.  I  had 
heard  of  these  extraordinary  vaults^ 
but  not  having  passed  before  the  Bar- 
riere  d'Enfer,  I  had  not  inspected 
them  in  person.  Though  I  could  not 
help  conjecturing  that  a  subterraneous 
cemetery,  where  the  relics  of  ten  cen- 
turies reposed,  must  be  a  sight  too 
congenial  with  the  morbid  temper  of 
my  mind,  I  had  no  notion  of  the  ac- 
tual horrors  of  that  mansion  for  the 
dead,  or  in  my  then  distempered  state 
of  feeling,  I  should  not  have  trusted 
my  nerves  with  the  spectacle  to  be  ex- 
pected. How  will  the  curious  tourist 
of  the  present  dav  smile  as  he  peruses 
this  confession,  if  you  give  my  story 
to  the  public! — ^but  a  few  perhaps  wiu 
understand  and  pity  what  were  my 
follies.  As  it  was,  I  provided  myself^ 
like  the  rest,  with  a  waxen  taper,  and 
we  waited  with  impatience  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  guide  from  below, 
with  the  party  that  had  preceded  us. 
It  was  about  three  o'clock  of  a  sultry 
afternoon,  and  we  were  detained  so 
long,  that  when  the  door  opened  at 
last,  we  all  rushed  in,  and  hurried  old 
Jerome  to  the  task  of  conducting  us, 
without  giving  him  time  for  the  ne- 
cessary precaution  of  counting  our 
number.    I  was  an  utter  stranger  to 
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all  present,  and  felt  at  firstj,  as  if  I 
should  licive  -vvishetl  to  view  the  sights 
towarili  which  we  hiimeil  our  con* 
ductOr,  witii  him  idone,  or  at  least 
with  fewer  and  less  vociferous  com- 
panions :  but  when  we  hiul  descended 
many  steps  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  the  cold  air  from  the 
dwellings  of  mortality  smote  my  brow, 
I  owned  a  sensible  reUef  from  the 
presence  of  the  living  around  me,  and 
was  cheered  by  the  sound  of  their  va- 
rious exclamations.  Even  with  these 
accsoimpttniments,  however,  it  was  with 
more  than  astonishment  that  1  gazed 
upon  the  oj>ening  sc^'oe,  and  ever  and 
atnon,  wrapped  up  in  my  thoughts,  1 
acnticijxitwl  with  secret  forebodings, 
the  horrors  1  was  doome<l  to  undergo. 
It  would  he  superfluous  to  describe 
what  has  been  described  m  ot^ten,  yet 
none  can  have  received,  from  a  survey 
of  the  cataeombs,  such  impressions  as 
ray  mind  was  prepared  to  admit ;  and 
few  can  have  retained  so  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct a  picture  of  their  appearance,  as 
has  been  branded  on  my  soul  in  char- 
a<;ter$  not  to  be  effaced.  Alas  !  I  en- 
tered them  with  little  of  that  fine  ex- 
alting spirit  80  divinely  eulogized  by 
Virgil,  in  the  motto  that  is  inscribed 
upon  their  walls : 

*•  FeliJE  qui  potuit  remm  cognoscerc  causae, 
Atque  roctus  omnea,  ct  iiie^torabilc  fatum 
Subjodt  pcdibus,  strcpitumquc  Acherontist 
amrir* 

The  intemn'nahle  rows  of  bare  and 
blackening  skulls — the  masses  inter- 
posed of  gaunt  and  rotting  bones,  that 
once  gave  straigth  and  symmetry  to 
the  young,  the  beautit\il,  the  brave, 
now  mildewed  by  the  damp  of  the 
cavern,  and  heapcil  together  in  in- 
discriminate arrangement — ^thc  faint 
mouldering  and  deathlike  smell  that 
pervaded  these  gloomy  labyrinths,  at»d 
the  long  recesses  in  the  low-roofed 
rock,  to  wliich  1  dared  not  turn  my 
eyes  except  by  short  and  fitful  glances, 
as  if  expecting  something  terrible  and 
ghastly  to  start  from  the  indistinctness 
of  their  tlistancc, — all  had  associations 
for  my  thoughts  very  different  from 
the  sok^nm  and  edifying  sentiments 
tit  '  v-'-»  rouse  in  a  well  regulated 
b;  by  degrees,  [  yielded  up 

e  y  to  the  influence  of  an 

il'  nd  mysterious  alarm*    My 

r  at]   t:  rid  Hilly  dull  to  all 
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in  my  ears,  and  I  thought  myself  alone^ 
already    with   the  dead.     The  guide 
thrust  the  light  he  cai-ried  into  a  huge 
skull   tliat   was  lying   separate   in   a 
niche  i  but  I  marked  not  the  action  or 
the  man  J  but  only  the  fearful  glim- 
mering of  the  transpirent  bone,  which 
I  thought  a  smile  of  triumphant  ma- 
lice from  the  presiding  spectre  of  the 
place,  while  imagined  accents  whisper- 
edj  in  my  hearing,  ''  Welcome  to  our 
charnel-house,  for  THIS  shall  be  your 
chamber  !'*     Di^xy  with  indescribable 
emotions,  I  felt  nothing  but  a  jmnful 
sense  of  oppression  from  the  presence 
of  others,  as  if  I  could  not  breathe  for 
the  black  shapes  that  were  crowtling 
near  me  ,*   and  turning  unperceivedj  1 
down  a  long  and  gloomy  passjigeof  tliei 
catacombs,  I  rushed  as  tar  as  I  could  J 
[jenetrate,  to  feeil  in  solitude  the  grow* 
ing  apfietite  for  horror,  that  liad  qucW  ] 
led  for  the  moment,  in  my  bosom,  the-  J 
sense  of  fear,  and  evcti  the  feeling  of  J 
identity.   To  the  rapid  whirl  of  various'! 
sensations    that    had   bewildered    vaei] 
ever  since  I  left  the  light  of  day,  a  sea-*'  j 
son  of  intern^'  abstraction  now  sucoee*!-  ) 
ed.     I  held  my  burning  eyeballs  full  ^ 
upon  the  skulls  in  front,  till  they  al-»  , 
most  seemed  to  answer  my  fixetl  rc^\ 
gard,  and  claim  a  dreadful  fellowship-  ] 
witli  the  being  that  beheld  them,   HoirJ 
long  I  stood  motionless  in  this  eondi'*  ] 
tion  I  know  not — mv  tiiper  was  cal-'j 
culated  to  last  a  considerable  time,  and  j 
I  was  wakened  Irora  my  tranc<^  by  tliej 
scorching  heat  of  it's  exinring  in  myl 
hand.     Still  insensible  of  what  1  wfisj 
about,  I  threw  it  to  the  ground  ;  andfl 
gleaming  once  more,  as  if  to  shew  tliej 
darkness  and  solitude  to  which  I  wa^l 
consigned,  it  was  speedily  extinguish- 
ed.    But,  by  the  strong  impression  oa" 
my  brain,  the  whole  ftcene  remained 
distinct ;  and  it  was  not  for  some  time 
that  my  fit  of  abstraction  passed  away, 
and  the  horrific  conviction  came  up- 
on me,  that  I  was  left  deserted,  as  I 
fancied  in  my  first  confusion,  by  faith- 
less friends,  and  abandoned  to  the  raer-j 
cy  of  a   thousand   demons.     All  the  J 
idea!  terrors  I  had  cherished  from  myT 
childhood,  exalted  to  temporary  mad  J 
ness  by  the  sense  and  certainty  of  theS 
horrid  objects   that  surrounJed   me, I 
rushed  at  once  upon  my  soul ;  and  in! 
an  agony  of  impatient  coiistemntion,  ij 
screamed  and  shouted,  loud  an<l  long„l 
for  a«?sistance.    Not  an  answer  was  re-f 
turned,  but  the  dreary  echoes  of  thi»] 
ilreadful  tomb.     I  saw  that  tny  cri«8 
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for  succour  were  hopeless  and  in  vain, 
and  my  voice  failed  me  for  very  fear — 
my  jaws  were  fixed  and  open^  my  palate 
dry — a  cold  sweat  distilled  from  every 
pore,  and  my  limbs  were  chill  and 
powerless  as  death.  Their  vigour  at 
length  revived,  and  I  rushed  in  a  de- 
lirium through  the  passages,  strug- 
gling through  their  various  windings 
to  retrace  my  path,  and  plunged  at 
every  step  in  more  inextricable  error, 
till,  running  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning along  one  of  the  longest  corridors, 
I  came  with  violence  in  full  and 
loathsome  contact  with  the  skeleton 
relics  at  the  end.  The  shock  was  like 
fire  to  my  brain — I  wept  tears  of  rage 
and  despair ;  and  thrusting  ray  fingers 
in  the  sockets  of  the  empty  skulls,  to 
wrench  them  from  the  wall,  I  clutched 
their  bony  edges  till  the  blood  sprung 
from  my  lacerated  hand.  In  short,  I 
cannot  paint  to  you  the  extravagancies 
I  acted,  or  the  wild  alternation  of  my 
feelings  that  endured  for  many  hours. 
Sometimes  excited  to  phrenzy,  I  ima- 
gined I  know  not  what  of  horrid  and 
{^palling,  and  saw,  with  preternatural 
acuteness,  through  the  darkness  as 
dear  as  noon, — ^while  grisly  visages 
seemed  glaring  on  me  near,  and  a  red 
and  bloody  haze  enveloped  the  more 
fearful  distance.  Then,  when  reason 
was  on  the  point  of  going,  an  interval 
of  terrible  collection  would  succeed. 
I  felt  in  my  very  soul  how  I  was  left 
alone — ^perhaps  not  to  be  discovered, 
at  any  rate  for  what  appeared  to  me  an 
endless  period,  in  which  I  should  per- 
haps expire  of  terror,  and  I  longed  for 
deep  deep  sleep,  or  to  be  as  cold  and 
insensate  as  the  things  around  me.  I 
tried  to  recollect  the  courage,  that  on- 
ly on  one  point  had  ever  failed  me, 
but  judgment  missed  her  stays,  and 
the  whispers  of  the  subterraneous  wind, 
or  the  stealthy  noises  I  seemed  to  hear 
in  concert  with  the  audible  beatings  of 
ray  heart,  overcame  me  irresistibly. 
Sometimes  I  thought  I  could  feel  si- 
lence palpable,  like  a  sof%  mantle  on 
my  ear — I  figured  dreadful  hands 
within  a  hair-breadth  of  my  body, 
ready  to  tear  me  if  I  stirred,  and  in 
desperation  flung  myself  upon  the 
ground.  Then  would  I  creep  close  to 
the  mouldering  fragments  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wall,  and  try  to  dig  with 
my  nails,  from  the  hard  rook,  some- 
thmg  to  cover  me.  Oh  !  how  I  long- 
ed ^r  a  doak  to  wrap  and  hide  me, 
though  it  had  been  my  mother's  wind- 


ing-sheet, or  a  grave-flannel  animate 
with  worms.  I  buried  my  head  in 
the  skirts  of  my  coat  and  prayed  £nr 
slumber ;  but  a  fearful  train  of  images 
forced  me  again  to  rise  and  stumble 
on,  shivering  in  frame  with  unearthly 
cold,  and  vet  internally  fevered  with  a 
tumult  or  agonizing  thoughts.  Any 
one  must  have  suffered  somewhat  in 
such  a  situation ;  but  no  one's  suflfer- 
ings  could  resemble  mine,  unless  he 
carried  to  the  scene  a  mind  so  hideous- 
ly prepared.  Part  of  these  awful  ex- 
cavations are  said  to  have  been .  once 
haunted  by  banditti;  but  I  had  no 
fears  of  them,  and  should  have  swocm- 
ed  with  transport  to  have  come  upon 
their  fires  at  one  of  the  turnings  in  the . 
rock,  though  my  appearance  had  beeiu 
the  instant  signal  for  their  daggers. 

In  my  wanderings  I  recovered  for  a 
moment  the  path  taken  by  the  guides, 
and  found  mvself  in  a  sort  of  cell 
within  the  rock,  where  particular  spe« 
dmens  of  mortality  were  preserved* 
My  arm  rested  on  the  table,  where 
two  or  three  loosened  skulls,  and  a 
thigh-bone  of  extravagant  dimensions^ 
were  lying,  and  a  new  fit  of  madness 
seized  me.  My  heart  beat  with  re« 
doubled  violence,  while  I  brandished 
the  enormous  bone,  and  hoarsely  call« 
ed  for  its  original  possessor  to  come  in . 
all  the  terrors  of  tne  grave,  and  there 
would  I  wrestle  with  him  for  the  relic . 
of  his  own  miserable  carcase.  I  struck 
repeatedly,  and  hard,  the  hollow«  < 
sounding  sides  of  the  cell,  shouting 
my  defiance;  then  throwing  myself 
with  violence  towards  the  opening,  I 
missed  my  balance,  and,  snatching  at 
the  wall  round  the  comer  to  save  my- 
self, I  jammed  my  hand  in  an  aper- 
ture  among  the  bones,  and  fanded 
that  the  grisly  adversary  I  invoked  had 
grasped  my  arm  in  answer  to  my  chal- 
lenge. My  shrieks  of  agony  rang 
through  the  caverns,  and,  stagggering 
back  into  the  cell,  I  fell  upon  my 
face,  hardly  daring  to  respire,  and  ex- 
pecting unimagined  horrors  or  speedy 
dissolution. 

How  my  feelings  varied  for  a  space 
of  time,  I  know  not ;  but  sleep  insen- 
sibly fell  upon  me.  In  my  dream,  I 
did  not  seem  to  change  the  scene,  but 
still  reclining  in  the  cell,  I  fanded  the 
skulls  upon  the  wall  the  same  in  num* 
her,  but  magnified  to  a  terrific  size, 
with  black  jetty  eyes  imbedded  in  their 
naked  sockets,  and  rivetted  with  mali- 
cious earnestness  on  me.    A  dim  re- 
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18  seemed  opened  beyond  one  side  of 
the  cell,  and  euch  spectral  eye  turning 
with  II  sidelong    glance    towards  it, 
drew  mine  ilie  same  direction  by  au 
uncontrollable  fascination »  Still  appear- 
ing to  gaze  determinedly  upon  thera, 
I  hud  power,  as  I  dreamed,   to  obey 
their  impulse  simultaneously,  and  to 
perceive  a  tlreadtul  figure,  black,  bony, 
and  skull-heatle*!,  with  similar  terrific 
eyes,   whom  they  seemed  to  hail  as 
their  minister  of  cruelty,  while  with 
slow  and  sdent  i>ace8,  it  drew  near  to 
clasp  me  in  its  hideous  anns.     Closer 
and  closer  it  advanced, — ^but,  thanks 
and  praise  to  the  all-graciuus  Power 
that  stills  the  tempests  of  the  soul ! — 
the  limit  of  sutftring  was  readied,  and 
the  tbrce  of  terror  was  exhQuste<L   JMy 
erves,  so  long  weak,  and  prone  to  a- 
"tation,  were  recovered,  by  the  over- 
iolenci;  o^^  their   momentum, — and, 
stead  of  losing  reason  in  the  shwk, 
waking  in  the  extremity  of  fear, — 
le  vision  was  suddenly  changal, — 
he  scenery  of  horror  melted  into  light, 
d  a  calm  and  joyful  serenity  took 
isscssion  of  nny  bosom.    My  animal 
wers  must  have  been  nearly  worn 
kut,  for  long — long  I  slept  in   this 
lightM  tranquillity, — and  when  I 
akened,  it  was,  for  the  first  time  of 
y  hfe,  in  a  peaceful  and  healthy  state 
if  mind,  unfettered,  and  released  for 
ver  from  all  that  had  enfeebled  and 
ebased  my  oature.     I  had  passeil  in 
at  celestial  sleep  from  death  to  life, 
om    the  dreams  of  weakness,    and 
pses  of  insanity,  to  the  fiill  use  and 
limation  of  my  facukies,^ — and  I  felt 
lus  if  a  cemented  load  had  broken  and 
crumbled  off  my  soul,  and  left  me  fear- 
and  serene.     I  wus  never  happy, — 
was  never  worthy  the  stile  of  Alan 
"^  then  ;  and,  as  I  lay,  I  faulteretl  out 
y  thanks  in  ecstasy  to  Heaven,  for 
"  that  had  befallen  me. 
My  hmbs  were  numbed  by  the  cold 
und  damp  of  the  floor  on  which  I  had 
been  lying ;  but,  rising  from  it,  a  new 
ibeing  m  all  that  is  essential  to  exist- 
ence, 1  entered  the  pas.sage,  and  walk- 
icd  briskly  up  and  down,  to  recover  the 
play  and  vigour  of  my  trame,   I  found 
the  tlngh-bone  on  tlie  ground  where  I 
had  dropped  it,^ — and  no  longer  tor- 
tured by  the  fears  that  were  gone  for 
ever,  replaced  it  quietly  in  its  fonner 
situation ♦     I  kept  near  the  entrance  of 
ihe  cell,  that  tlie  first  guide  wdio  de- 
scended might  not  miss  me;  and  it 
could  not  be  more  than  two  hours,  be- 
fore Jerome,  whose  hair  stocd  on  end 


when  he  heard  where  I  had  passed  the 
night,  came  down  with  an  early  party  J 
of  visitors,  and  frettl  me  fVom  my  dun^ 
geon, — There  was  no  straggling  amo 
the  company  for  that  day. 

You  well  know,  my  dear  friend>  ' 
what  have  been  iny  habits  and  employ- 
ments since  that  night ;  and  I  could 
summon  you  with  confidence,  to  give 
your  testimony,  that  few  persons  arc 
now  le^s  slaves  of  superstitious  terror 
than  myself.  By  a  strange  and  singu- 
lar anomaly  of  circumstances,  the  wild 
fancies  1  tad  imbibed  in  the  free  air 
of  my  native  hills,  and  among  the 
cheer  ill]  scenes  of  romantic  nature,  I 
unlearned  in  the  dreary  catacombs  o^ 
Paris.  If  I  still  am  fanciful,  you  will 
not  charge  me  with  extravagance  ;  if 
I  still  have  sensibility,  I  trust  it  does 
not  verge  on  weakness; — and,  as  I 
have  proved  my  personal  courage  on 
more  than  a  single  trial,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  smile,  when  I  hear  in  future 
some  boisterous  relater  of  my  narratives 
condemn  me  for  a  coward.       E. 

Place  H ,  Sept,  IS  IS. 
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*'  Homer,*'  adds  our  author,  "coB 
sidered  temperance  as  the  virtue  wliicli 
best  becomes  young  men,  and  fVoui 
which  they  were  likely  to  draw  the 
greatest  benefit.  He  therefore  never 
tails  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of 
it,  in  order  to  rouse  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  great  and  good  actions,  to 
excite  a  desire  of  excellence,  and  that 
species  of  benevolence  which  leads  to 
mutual  kind  and  good  offices*  He 
constantly  represents  his  heroes  as  sa- 
tisfied with  tlie  simplest  food,  dressed 
in  the  plainest  manner,  knowing  that 
a  luxurious  table  led  only  to  sensual- 
ity and  voluptuousness,  and  to  awaken 
and  set  in  motion  the  rebellious  pas- 
sions ;  whereas  frugality  and  temper- 
ance produced  gotwl  order  and  mode- 
ration in  every  situation  of  life.  He 
therefore  furnishes  all  with  the  same 
kind  of  food,  to  kings  and  private  ci- 
tizens, to  old  and  ytmng,  witliout  va- 
riation or  preference,  always  roasted 
meat,  generally  beef;  at  pubUc  and 
private  entertainments,  at  weddings 
and  other  festivals,  still  the  same  sim- 
ple fare/' 

*^  \Mien  Ajax  had  fought  singly  a* 
gainst  Hector,  Agamemnon,  us  an  ho- 
nonrnble  reward,  treats  In'm  with  % 
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chine  of  beef.  To  old  Nestor  and 
Phoenix  he  Ukewise  presents  plain 
roasted  meat.  Even  Alcinous,  who 
led  a  voluptuous  life,  is  supplied  by 
the  poet  with  the  same  plain  meals." 

"  The  suitors  of  Penelope,  riotous 
and  extravagant  as  they  were,  are  not 
represented  by  Homer  as  feasting  up- 
on fish,  or  fowls,  or  dehcate  pastry. 
The  poet,  with  great  art,  avoids  those 
kind  of  dainties,  which,  according  to 
Menander,  serve  only  to  excite  the 
unruly  passions  of  sensuaUty  and  con- 
cupiscence. Priam  even  reproaches 
his  sons  for  eating  things  contrary  to 
law,  as  lambs  and  kids ;  for  Fhilocho- 
rus  reports,  that  lambs  being  scarce  in 
Attica,  the  magistrates  of  Athens  did 
not  allow  them  to  be  kUled  till  they 
had  been  shorn." 

^*  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  diet  and  habits  of  the  gods,  nectar 
and  ambrosia:  no  incense,  no  per- 
fume, no  crowns,  and  mankind  only 
offer  to  them  in  sacrifice  the  firstUngs 
of  their  flocks." 

"  After  they  had  satisfied  their  ap- 
petites, they  rose  from  table,  and  re- 
tired to  practise  athletic  games ; — such 
as  wrestling,  throwing  the  disk,  and 
exercising  with  the  lance; — thus  in 
their  very  sports  preparing  themselves 
for  more  serious  action.  Some  attend- 
ed to  the  minstrels  who  accompanied 
the  harp,  singing  the  noble  deeds  and 
warlike  achievements  of  their  ancient 
heroes.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  men  thus  educated,  had  both 
their  minds  and  bodies  at  all  times 
ready  for  immediate  exertion." 

'"  To  shew  that  a  temperate  use  of 
wine  contributed  to  health,  fortified 
the  body,  and  rendered  the  mind  more 
equal  to  all  emergencies.  Homer  makes 
Nestor  come  to  the  assistance  of  Ma- 
chaon,  the  physician  of  the  Greeks, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  right  shoul- 
der. He  gives  him  wine,  as  a  preser- 
vative against  inflammation;  Pramnian 
wine  too,  which  we  know  to  be  glu- 
tinous and  nourishing,  not  to  dlay 
thirst,  but  to  strengthen  the  body. 
He  therefore  advises  him  to  use  it  of- 
ten. *'  Sit,"  said  he,  '*  drink,  scrape 
cheese  made  of  goat^s  milk  into  the 
wine,  and  then  eat  an  onion  to  create 
a    still    greater    desire    to    drink*." 

*  I  do  not  see  how  this  example  illus- 
trates the  position,  unless  it  be  considered 
that  the  habitual  temperance  of  Machaon 
gave  more  efficacy  to  the  wine  taken  medi- 
cinally. 
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Though  in  another  place  the  poet 
says,  that  wine  (taken  to  excess^  I 
presume)  enervates  and  lessens  the  bo- 
dily strength." 

*'  Hecuba,  in  the  same  poet,  sup- 
posing  that  Hector  would  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  at  Troy,  invites 
him  to  drink,  to  unbend  his  mind,  and 
to  be  merry,  after  the  usual  libations. 
Hector  refuses ;  she  continues  impor- 
tunate ;  he  leaves  her,  to  go  to  the 
field  of  battle.  After  some  time  he 
returns  out  of  breath,  she  again  in- 
vites him  to  make  the  usual  libations, 
and  to  refresh  himself  with  wine :  but 
he,  covered  with  blood,  alleges,  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  impiety  fbr 
him  to  comply  with  her  wishes,  in 
that  condition." 

"  Homer  well  knew  the  good  and 
salutary  qualities  of  wine  taken  in 
moderation,  but  justly  inveighs  against 
the  intemperate  use  of  it." 

"In  the  simplicity  of  ancient  man- 
ners, he  represents  the  women,  and 
even  young  girls,  as  bathing  and  wash- 
ing the  guests.  This  was  not  looked 
upon  as  indecent  or  improper ;  it  nei- 
ther excited  nor  encouraged  wanton 
or  loose  desires ;  it  was  sanctioned  by 
usage :  and  thus  the  daughters  of  Co- 
calus*  wash  Minos  when  he  arrived  in 
Sicily." 

"  To  censure  drunkenness  more 
pointedly,  he  (Homer)  represents  the 
giant  Cyclops,  when  intoxicated,  as 
easily  overcome  by  a  very  Uttle  man. 
— The  companions  of  Ulysses  Hkewise, 
are  changed  into  wolves  and  hons  by 
Circe,  because  they  had  abandoned 
themselves  to  voluptuousness.  Ulys- 
ses is  preserved,  as  he  prudently  at- 
tended to  the  advice  of  Mercury ;  but 
Elpenor,  who  had  drunk  to  excess, 
precipitates  himself  from  the  top  of 
the  palace,  and  is  killed."t 

''  When  the  Greeks  re-embarked. 
Homer  informs  us,  that  they  were  in- 
toxicated,  and  consequently  seditious 

•  Vide  Ovid*s  Metam,  b.  viii.  p.  261. 

•j-  Homer  is  particularly  recommended 
for  the  morality  of  his  poems,  in  epist  i. 
book  2.  >epist.  ad  Lc^um  Horace. 
Qui,  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid 
'Utile,  quid  non 

Plenius  ac  melius  Chry  sippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

•        •        •        •        • 

Sirenum  voces,  et  Circes  pocula  nosti ; 
Quse  si  cum  sodis  stultas  cupidusque  bibisset 
Sub  domina  meretrice  fuisset,  turpis,  et  ex- 

cors: 
Vixisset  canis  immundus,  vel  arnica  luto 
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ftiid  disabedient,  Twliich  led  to  their 
ruin*  He  tells  us,  elsewbere,  that 
wi^ncas,  utic  of  the  most  sensible  of  the 
Trojaiis>  being  in  that  state^  began  to 
boast  of  his  valour,  and  to  defide  the 
Greeks ;  when  exposing  himself  to  the 
impetuosity  of  Achilles,  he  had  well 
nigh  paid  tor  it  with  his  life/' 

*'  Homer  makes  Agamemnon  inge- 
nuously confess,  ^  that  he  had  erred, 
and  brought  upon  himself  his  misfor- 
tunes  J  by  pernicious  judgment,  or  be- 
•  cause  he  was  intoxicated^  or  made  in- 
sane by  the  anger  of  the  gotl»/"* 

*''  Thus  putting  (hrunkenness  and 
madness  upon  the  same  level ;  for  so 
the  passage  is  re^id  by  DioscorideSj  the 
disciple  of  Isocrates." 

"  Amongst  other  reproaches  which 
Achilles  makes  toAgamemnonj  he  calls 
Jiim  drunkurd^  and  as  having  dog's 
eyes/' 

*'■'  Philemon  mention s,  tliat  the  an- 
tients  made  tour  meals^  <e«(«t4«-^o^  the 
breakfast ;  »*ttw,  the  dinner ;  UTi*j*-/t*«, 
the  eolktion^  or  lunchion;  and^  iilinvf, 
the  supper  j: 

*^  In  liomer^  the  guests  eat  sitting. 
Some  critics  have  supposed  that  each 
had  his  particuhir  table,  because  a 
well-polished  table  is  placed  for  Men- 
tor when  he  came  to  visit  Telemachus, 
all  the  other  tables  being  already  oc- 
cupied. Such  a  conclusion  is  by  no 
means  warranted  by  the  pixsaage,  as  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  Mentor,  or  Mi* 
nerva,  ate  at  the  same  table  witli  Tele- 
luachus/* 

**  Bread  was  himded  about  to  the 
guesLi  in  ba&ketSt"§ 

"  The  supper  was  usually  divided 
into  as  many  portions  as  tlierc  were 
guests;  and,  tor  this  reason,  it  had 
the  name  of  itrttf^  or  equal,  given  to  it, 
i^om  the  equahty  of  tlie  portions, 
Th(?se    repasts    were    likewise   called 

•  Tide  Clarke's  note,  //.  b,  L  1.  119; 
and  Cantubon^s  noica  in  locum. 

-f-  See  a  curious  treati&e  on  the  iicolding 
af  the  uncients,  in  Dr  Arbuiiinot*a  Works, 
voL  L  p.  44). 

X.  The  Swii:^  huvc  a  sort  ot'  repast  eifactly 
amwering  to  the  iffri^iff-fittt  which  they  caU 
a  ffmtjt.     Tea  .supplies  it  with  UB. 
§  Vis  tu  con^uetU  audax  convivat  canistrb 

Jmpkri,  paiiL»que  tiii  novicise  colorem  ? 
Juv. 

Daiit  famuli  manibiis  lymph  as,  cereremf|ue 
canistcia 

Sxpediimt.  Viua. 
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Wrai,  &om  htrtt^t  to  divide ;  for,  in 
faet,  every  thing  was  distributed  in 
portions,  even  the  wine.  Upon  these 
occasions  the  cook  was  called  i*#^j«, 
because,  after  having  dressed  the  sup. 
perj  he  divided  it  into  equal  portions."* 

^'  The  guests  in  Homer  never  take 
away  with  them  what  remains  of  the 
entertainment,  it  being  left  with  the 
person  who  gives  the  repast.  Tliia 
the  female  servant  takes  charge  of^j 
and  locks  up,  tliat  if  an  unexpecteaf' 
guest  should  arrive,  there  may  be 
something  ready  to  lay  befiire  him/' 

"  Homer  allows  that  tlic  people  ct 
bis    time  ate   birds   and  fish.      Tliel 
companions  of  Ulysses,  when  in  Sicily,! 
took  birds,   and   likewise  fish,   withj 
hooks.     These  hooks  wore  not  fabri- 
cateti  in  Sicily,  but  brought  with  them  J 
in  their  ships.     This  shows  that  tlieyl 
understood  the  art  of  fishing,  and  < 
ployed  themselves  in    it.     The 
com  pares  the  oompamons  of  Ulysses,! 
who   were  taken  by  ScylLt,   to  fisM 
taken   with  a  long  line,  and  drawn! 
out   of  the   water.      Homer,  indeed,' 
speaks  of  the  art  of  fisliing  with  more 
knowledge   than   many   authors   who 
had  written  pt>ejns  and  treatises  ex- 
pressly on  the  subject/' 

"  Ilomer  says,  that  before  each 
guest  was  placed  Hanw  mm  r^ctirt^i  mu 
h^ett^  a  basket,  a  table,  and  a  cup. 

'^  An  extraordinary  distinction  was 
paid  to  particular  persons.  Diomedi; 
had  a  greater  quantity  of  food,  and  I 
more  cups  to  drink  out  of.  Ajax  had] 
a  diijie  of  beef  entirely  to  liiinself  j 
which,  according  to  die  simplicity  i 
the  times,  was  a  dish  reserved  for 
kings.'* 

*'  They  liad  also  a  peculiar  manner 
of  drinking  to  each  other.  Ulysses 
drank  to  Achilles,  preseuting  the  cup 
to  bim  with  his  right  hand.  It  was 
likewise  cuatomtuy  for  the  guests  to 
send  certain  portions  from  the  table,  * 
Thus  Ulysses  sends  a  part  of  the  chine 
of  beef  to  Demodocus." 

^'  Musicians  and  dancers  usually  at-* 
tended  great  entertainments.     These 
musicians  were  men  of  some  consider- 
ation and  consequence,     Agamemnon  ' 
left  one  of  them  with  his  wife,  Cly* ' 
teranestra,  when  he  went  to  the  siege 
of  Troy,   to  protect  and  advise  her*  I 
Men  of  this  sort,  by  reciting  the  praises  I 
of  >irtuous  women^  excited  a  desire  to 
imitate  good  examples ;  aiid  at  times, 
by  hoUling  out  an  innocent  amust- 
ment    to   the   mind,    excluded   evii 
D 
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thoughts  firom  possessing  it.  Thus 
Kgisthus  was  not  ahle  to  corrupt  the 
virtue  of  Clytemnestra  till  he  had  re- 
moved from  her  this  faithful  guard- 
ian." 

'*  Equally  respectable  was  the  mu- 
sician whom  the  suitors  of  Penelope 
obliged  to  sing  at  their  repasts^  not- 
withstanding the  imprecations  he  ut- 
tered against  them.  For  this  reason, 
says  Homer,  the  Muses  particularly 
honoured  the  minstrels,  and  bestowed 
on  them  the  talent  of  music." 

"  Demodocus  sung  to  the  Pheacians 
the  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus ;  not 
as  approving  of  such  irr^ularities ; 
but,  knowing  them  to  be  a  voluptuous 
people,  he  wished,  by  exposing  the 
consequences  of  vices  so  like  their 
own,  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of 
virtue,  and  to  turn  them  from  the  im- 
moderate pursuit  and  gratification  of 
their  licentious  passions." 

"  Phemius  sung  to  the  suitors  of 
Penelope  Uie  return  of  the  Greeks." 

"  The  Sirens  sung  to  Ulysses  what 
they  knew  would  give  him  the  great- 
est pleasure;  and,  by  increasing  his 
knowledge,  excite  in  his  mind  a  de- 
sire to  excel,  and  to  obtain  glory." 

"  The  dances  that  are  mentioned 
by  Homer,  are  those  of  the  tumblers, 
and  others  performed  with  a  ball,  the 
invention  of  which  is  ascribed  by 
Agallis  of  Corcyra,  to  Nausicaa,  in 
honour  of  a  princess  of  her  country. 
Dicsarchus,  however,  gives  the  in- 
vention to  the  Sicyonians,  and  Hip- 
pasus  to  the  Lacedemonians,  who  cer- 
tainly excelled  in  this  exercise.  Nau- 
sicaa is  the  only  one  among  the  he- 
roines of  Homer,  who  had  any  skill 
in  this  dance  with  the  ball. 

"  The  game  of  ball,  which  used  to 
be  called  ^amv^a,  now  takes  the  name 
of  a^Ttcfo¥*,  It  is  of  all  others  that 
which  is  the  most  agreeable  to  me, 
from  the  violence  of  the  exercise,  and 
the  skill  and  agility  necessary  to  pre- 
vent missing  the  ball;  as  likewise, 
that  from  uie  continual  exertion  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  it  contributes 
^  to  strengthen  that  part  of  the 

*  A^frar^y  genus  pils  grandius 
^euviv^ei  genus  ludendi  pila  a  <peum  ostendo. 

•f  The  game  which  Galen  extols  so  much, 
under  the  name  of  the  small  ball,  fnx^a 
tf-^Ai^fle,  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  tennis.— 
Hygiene,  by  Halle,  from  Encychpedk  Me^ 
thodique. 
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"  They  who  played  at  tins  _ 
were  particularly  careM  that  all'&Mir 
motions  should  be  attended  with  a 
graceful  display  of  their  penoos.  It 
is  thus  described  by  Demoxenus : 
**  A  youth  of  Cos*  of  about  seventeen  Toan, 
Dispiay'd  his  skill  at  tennis,  (for  this  lale 
Produces  youth   like  gods,  and    such  he 

seem'd.) 
First  eyeing  the  spectators,  he  benn  ; 
And  whether  he  receivM,  or  served  the  ball, 
'Twas  followed  by  a  general  shout.     In  all 
He  said  or  did,  there  was  such  pidish'd 

grace. 
Such  perfect  harmony  of  voice  and  actiony 
That  I  ne*er  saw  or  heard  of  such  perfection. 
The  more  I  gaz*d,  the  more  I  was  delighted* 
AndtheremembranceofitcharmsmesliU^i"  * 

"  The  philosopher  Ctesibius,  of 
Chalcedon,  was  an  elegant  perfbrmer 
at  this  game.  Many  of  the  oourtiera 
of  Antigonus  were  much  pleased  to 
exercise  themselves  with  him.  Tiino« 
crates,  the  Lacedemonian,  composed  a 
treatise  on  the  subject." 

The  author  proceeds  to  give  some 
account  of  the  Thracian  and  Peraian 
modes  of  dancing. 

^*  Afler  supper,  when  the  guesta 
were  about  to  depart,  they  made  Hba* 
tions  to  Mercury;  and  not,  as  at  a 
subsequent  period,  to  Jupiter,  rtXtMf, 
or  the  all-perfect.  This  honour  waa 
paid  to  Mercury,  because  he  was  said 
to  preside  over  sleep.  They  Ukewise 
made  libations  over  the  tongues,  which 
were  burnt  out  of  respect  to  him, 
when  they  rose  from  table.  Tongues 
were  sacred  to  him,  as  the  interpreter 
of  the  gods." 

"  The  custom  of  using  a  variety  of 
food  was  known  to  Homer ;  and  the 
magnificence  which  distinguishes  the 
present  times  was  almost  exceeded. 
The  palace  of  Menelaus  was  very 
splend[id.  Polybius  describes  the  pa* 
lace  of  the  king  of  Iberia,  of  great  ex- 
tent and  sumptuous  grandeur,  as  he 
imitated  the  splendid  luxury  of  the 
Pheasians.  In  the  middle  of  it  were 
placed  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  filled 
with  a  wine  made  of  barley.    In  de« 

X  Demoxenus  was  an  Athenian  bom, 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  voluminous  vrriter. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  play  called  Heau-^ 
tantimorumenos,  or  the  Self-tormentor, 

Demoxenus  po^ta  comicus,  cum  ait  mox 
de  Co  insula,  ^tus  ya,^  ^eunS-*  fi  vijg'es  ^«j«/v, 
videtur  deos  appeUare  homines  Coos,  qui 
virtute  sua  coelum  sibi  apemerunt  Sic 
propter  Bacchum  et  Herculem  dictas  olim 
ThebsSttf^  ^t^M.>^Cataid)oni  Animud,  in 
Athen,  p.  24. 
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scribing  the  palace  of  Calypso,  Homer 
represents  Mercury  as  afitonished  at 
ita  magnificence," 

*'  Speaking  of  the  Pheacians,  Hamer 
says, 
**  The  friendly  banquett  and  the  cheerful 

httrp, 
Are  ever  theirs        " 

"  Eratosthenes  reads  thus  the  foU 
lowing  passage  in  Homer  : 
**  In  my  opinion,  life  has  not  to  boast 
A  greater  bliBs,  than  when,  tecUn'd  at  ease, 
And  free  from  worldly  cares,  the  guests  are 

charmed 
Wjtli  tiie  aweel  warblingsofthe  poet's  lyre."* 

*'  In  the  text  he  has  »«*i)T«r*f  tt^-vu^nfi 
all  mahce  or  wickedness  apart:  but 
the  word  he?re  means  only  excess  or 
extravagance  of  any  kind ;  as  the 
Pheadans,  according  to  NausicratUB, 
were  greatly  beloved  by  the  gods,  and 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  sober  and 
discreet" 

"  The  suitors  of  Penelope  entertain 
themselves  by  playing  at  a  game 
(somewhat  similar  to  chess)  before 
the  court  of  tlie  palace.  Thev  were 
certainly  not  instructed  in  tliis  by 
Oiodonis  of  MegolojKjMs,  the  capital 
of  Arcadia,  nor  Leo  of  Mitylene^  ori- 
ginally of  Athens,  who,  according  to 
Phanias,  was  not  to  be  conquered  at 
this  game/* 

"  Appian  of  Alexandria  says,  that 
Cteso  of  Ithaca  hail  informed  him  par- 
ticularly of  the  game  which  was  played 
by  the  suitors,  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes;-^ 
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•  Clarke  has  die  following  note  on  this 
reading  of  Eratosthenes,  xetx.»T*)TOf  t^-roucyis 
pro  iwer*  infAt>  n^tt^at  t  **  Eratosthenes  ttputl 
Athenstim,  L  i.  c  14»  legtendom  vult 
xttM^TnTti  Kravntf,  sed  miile,  uli  notant 
Barnesius  ei  Casaubonun  in  Annotatiomhus 
ad  hunc  Atheniri  locum/* 

Pope  (for  he  was  the  translator  of  this 
book)  omits  the  music,  and  ^vcs  the  pas- 
aage  in  a  very  tame  insipid  manner,  thus : 
"  How  goodly  seems  it  ever  to  ernploy 
Man's  sodal  days  in  miion  and  in  joy, 
The  plenteous  board  liigfa  heaped  with  fates 

divine. 
And  o*er  the  ^Muning  bowl,  the  laughing 

wine." 
Cowper,  more  in  the  spirit  of  Homer, 
gives  it  thus : 

**  The  world,  in  my  account,  no  sight  oflbrds 
More  gratifying,  than  n  people  blest 
Witli   clieerfidness   anil    peace;    a   palace 

throng 'd 
With  guests  til  order  ranged ,  listening  to 

sounds 


**  Tlie  suitors  being  108^  they  pla- 
ced the  same  number  of  pieces,  equal- 
ly divided,  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
leaving  a  space  between  them*    In  thii 
inten^al  was  placed  another  piece,  which 
was  called  Penelope,  or  the  queen,   Ta 
obtain  this,  was  ttie  great  object  of  the 
contest.     They  drew  lots  who  should  < 
have  the  first  throw  or  move.     If  any  ~ 
one  struck  the  queen,  so  as  to  remove^ 
her,  his  piece  was  to  take  the  plac 
which  ghe  had  occupied,  and  she  con-^ 
tinued  in  that  to  which  she  had  been 
driven.     He  then  launches  a  second 
piece ;  ami   if  he  strikes  her  agaiuj^ 
without  touching  any   of  the  other-] 
pieces,  lie  wnns  the  game ;  and  froni/J 
this  circumstance  conceives  the  liopev| 
of  obtaining  Penelope/' 

"  Eurymachus,  who  had  often  con-^ 
quered  his  rivals  at  this  gome,  flatter«4 
ed  himself  that  he  should  succeed  i 
the  marriage.    The  suitors   were  in 
genera)  so  enervated  by  luxurious  ha/«l 
bits,  that  none  of  them  had  strengtl 
to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses.     Their  ^ 
very  slaves  were  equally  weak  and  ef* 
feminate." 

"  Homer  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  luxury  of  soft  beds.  Arete  orders 
such  a  one  to  be  preimred  tor  Ulysses: 
and  Nestor^  speaking  to  Teleraachus, 
boasts  of  the  number  he  possessed." 

*^  jEachyluB  is  censured  for  the  in- 
delicacy of  his  descriptions^  in  repre- 
senting the  Greeks  in  such  a  state  of 
intoxication,  as  to  throw  urinals  at 
cacli  other/** 

Sophocles,  in  the  banquet  of  the 
Greeks,  exceeds  the  fil  thin  ess  of  ^s- 
chylus  on  this  subject. 

By  a  fragment  of  EupoliSj  Palamedes 
appears  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  ( 
urinals. 

"  When  the  chiefs  in  Homer  are 
entertained  by  Agamemnon,  though 
Achilles  and  Ulysses  dispute,  they  still 
preserve  a  certain  decorum,  and  are 
guilty  of  no  breach  of  good  manners. 
The  object  of  their  contention  was 
useful.  It  was  to  determine  wdietber 
Troy  should  be  taken  by  open  force 
or  by  stratagem.  Even  the  suitors  of 
Penelopcj  though  they  are  represented 

•  Futt  iUe  Grffcorum  sane  quam  turpjs 
ct  defffidus  mos  quern  tangit  auctor  liisce 

verbis,     ^;    xett    ta;    afAtltti    trXXirXoif,    && 

Adersnt  illis  convivandbus,  inter  alia  in. 
Btrumenta  pcrdid  luxus,  etiani  matifloB,  has 
NjE-jje,  nbj   inciilui.sBtnt,  in  capita  invicera 
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as  riotous  and  drunken,  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  vulgarity  we  read  of  in 
^schylus  and  Sophocles^  with  an  ex- 
ception only^  that  one  of  them  throws 
the  foot  of  an  ox.  «*•)«  ^mn  at  the  head 
of  Ulysses." 

'^  The  heroes  sat  at  tahle^  and  were 
not  reclined  on  couches^  as  Douris  re- 
presents to  have  heen  the  custom  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This 
prince,  giring  an  entertainment  to  four 
nundred officers  of  hisarmy^  made  them 
sit  on  chairs  and  couches  of  silver^ 
covered  with  purple  cushions.  Teges- 
ander  writes^  that  it  was  not  the  cus- 
tom ft)r  any  one  in  Macedonia  to  re- 
cline on  couches  at  their  meals^  who 
had  not  killed  a  wild  hoar  heyond  the 
toilsj  and  that  Cassander^  though  he 
was  thirty-five  years  old,  always  sat  at 
his  father's  tahle,  because  he  had  not 
achieved  this  exploit,  notwithstanding 
his  skill  and  aguity  in  hunting." 

*^  Homer,  always  attentive  to  deco- 
rum, makes  his  heroes  diess  their  own 
food.  Ulysses  was  an  excellent  carver, 
and  unrivalled  in  the  art  of  making  a 
fire ;  Patroclus  and  Achilles  put  their 
hands  to  every  thing.  At  the  feast 
by  Menelaus  for  Megapendies,  the 
young  bridegroom  pours  out  the  wine 
tot  the  guests. 

"  But  we  are  so  Mien  off  from  these 
good  old  customs,  that  we  luxuriously 
recline  upon  our  couches." 

*'  Baths,  too,  are  become  common, 
whereas  formerly  they  were  not  per- 
mitted within  the  precincts  of  the 
city." 

"  Homer,  who  knew  well  the  nature 
of  perfumes,  does  not  allow  them  to 
any  of  his  heroes,  except  Paris." 

^'  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
Odyssey,  Ulysses  washes  his  hands  be- 
fore he  eats.  This  the  heroes  of  the 
Iliad  never  do.  The  Odyssey  is  the 
qtdet  {^cture  of  the  private  life  of 
persons,  whom  peace  had  accustomed 
to  luxurious  indulgence." 


NOTICES  07  REPRINTS  OF  CURIOUS 
OLD  BOOKS. 

No  III, 

The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More;  by 
his  Son-'in^Law,  William  Roper, 
Esq.  Chi8wick,Whittingfaam.  1817, 

Mr  Singer,  already  well  known,  by 
many  excellent  works,  to  the  students 
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of  our  ancient  literature^  has  ItUAj  fmb- 
lished,  at  Chiswick,  a  truly  exqfuisite 
reprint  of  what  he  himself  justly  caiXk 
'*  one  of  the  most  beautifully  simple 
and  impressive  specimens  of  biograpni- 
cal  writingl  o  be  found  in  our  own  cr 
any  other  language." 

We  know  not  that  there  is  any  £e»« 
ture  in  the  literary  character  of  the  s^ 
which  delights  us  more  heartily^  thui 
the  returning  affection  manifested  in 
every  direction  by  our  educated  coan« 
trymen  for  those  old  English  booJo^ 
which,  although  utterly  neelected  and 
despised  by  our  literati  of  the  last  oen* 
tury,  cannot  fail  to  go  down  to  the 
most  distant  generations,  and  to  be 
prized,  wherever  they  shall  be  read^ 
by  wise  and  good  men,  as  containing 
the  portraits,  and  opinions^  and  his- 
tories, of  the  most  truly  venerable  and 
noble  set  of  worthies  which  Christian 
Europe  has  ever  had  the  glory  to  pro- 
duce. Of  these  worthies,  one  of  the 
chief  was  that  Thomas  More,  the 
memory  of  whose  genius  and  virtue 
can  never  die,  so  long  as  England  de»  - 
serves  to  keep  her  name.  His  "  an« 
^licall  witt,  as  his  son-in-law  calls 
It,  has  embodied  itself  in  works  not 
much  to  the  taste  of  our  time.  But 
it  would  be  indeed  a  bad  sign  of  thiaiy 
or  of  any  age,  to  contemplate,  other- 
wise than  with  an  ardent  and  reverent 
interest,  the  memorials  of  his  personal 
character — the  simplicity— the  inno- 
cent cheerfulness — Uie  manly  unbend- 
ing integrity — ^the  piety,  pure  and  pri- 
mitive, scarcely  deformed  by  its  small 
tincture  of  Catholic  superstition — the 
heroic  death,  finally,  of  this  martyr 
to  principle,  **  cm  pectus,"  as  his 
friend  Erasmus  has  expressed  it,  "  e- 
rat  omni  nive  candidius." 

The  only  objection  we  have  to  make 
to  the  present  edition  of  Roper's  Life 
wof  this  great  and  good  man,  arises  out 
of  its  extreme  beauty,  and  consequent 
high  price.  It  would  perhaps  be  too 
much  to  blame  the  elegant  scholar,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  book^ 
for  having  done  every  thing  he  thought 
most  likely  to  nu^e  the  book  ac- 
ceptable to  that  portion  of  the  public 
for  whom  almost  all  books  are  in  our 
time  published.  But  we  wish,  on 
many  accounts,  that  some  person  or 
persons,  disposed  to  confa-  a  benefit 
upon  a  yet  more  extensive  circle  of 
readers,  would  give  another  reprint  of 
the  same  work  in  a  form  as  simple 
and  cheap  as  possible.    Books  like  this 
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nil  mild  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
liaiids  of  those  alone,  who  can  afford 
to  pay  a  large  price  for  a  small  |wcket 
volmne.  They  should  he  circtilated  os 
widely  as  coarse  paper  and  nlain  types 
can  enable  them  to  he.  Tney  should 
be  the  manuals  of  youth  ;  lliey  coiild 
not  tail  to  be  the  comfort  and  delight 
of  the  pious  and  the  aged. 

It  is  n Ota  we  confess,  without  some 
emotions  of  pain^  that  we  observe  in- 
to what  miserable  direction  a  great 
portion  of  the  charity  of  this  country 
has  fulkn, — ^we  allude,  in  particidar, 
to  tliose  institutions  whose  professed 
purpose  it  is  to  promote  the  moral  and 
religiouB  welfare  of  our  own  poorer 
countrymen  by  the  distribution  of 
tracts.  The  active  management  of 
the  fiinds  of  these  institutions  has, 
it  would  appear,  fallen^  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  instances,  into  the  hands  of  a 
set  of  persons,  whoj  however  good  may 
be  their  intentions,  are  in  no  respect 
qualified  to  be  the  instructors,  or  to 
aui^erintend  the  instruction  of  others. 
These  good  people  inundat^^  the  coun- 
try with  a  vast  quantity  of  the  most 
execrable  trash  that  ever  disgraced  the 
press  of  any  enlightened  land,  under 
the  name  of  chmp  tracts,  WTi ether  it 
he  that  the  conceit  of  the  directors  of 
these  institutions  commonly  leads 
them  to  suppose  that  it  is  tlieir  duty 
to  write  s&  well  as  to  distribute,  we 
know  not ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  tlie 
works  they  do  distribute  are  the  moat 
abominable  outrages  upon  good  taste 
and  good  sense,  and,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, upon  sound  religion  also, 
which  have  ever  happened  to  come 
under  our  inspection.  Vulgar,  drivel- 
ling, absurd  histories  of  the  imaginary 
conversions  of  unreal  milkmaids,  boat- 
swains, drummers,  petllars,  and  pick- 
pockets ; — drawling,  nauseous  narra- 
tives of  the  gossiping^  and  whinings 
of  religious  midwives  and  nurses,  and 
of  children  two  or  three  years  old  al- 
ready "  under  concern  ;  ' — sickening 
hymns  compo^d  by  blacksmiths  and 
brewers,  in  whom  poetry  and  piety 
have  been  twin-births ; — liorribk  and 
blasphemous  stories  o^'  sudden  jutlg- 
ments  upon  card-players  and  beer- 
drinkers,  &c.  &c,  &c/; — such  are  the 
greater  part  of  the  mystic  leaves 
which  those  doting  sybils,  the  tract 
societies,  are  per^ietually  dispersing 
ovi-r  the  surface  of  a  justly  thankless 
lantL — Whea  we  reflect  on  the  vast 
body  of  most  interesting  and  instructive 
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biographical  sketches  contained  in  the 
works  of  our  old  EngHsh  authors,  par- 
ticularly the  church  historians  and 
other  ecclesiasticoJ  writers,  we  cannot, 
without  sorrow,  and  some  httle  anger 
too,  see  funds  which  might  do  so 
much  good,  condemned  to  do  so  little. 
We  speak,  in  this  matter,  more  with 
an  eye  to  England  than  Scotland ;  for 
here  so  universally  is  education  dif- 
fused, so  intimately  are  om"  peasantry 
acquainted  with  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, and  the  rude  but  striking  histories 
of  the  covenanting  period, — but,  above 
all,  so  intensely  faniiliar  are  they  witli 
the  Bible,  that  they  cannot  entfure  to 
see  the  ore  of  religion  sear^^ed  up  with 
the  base  alloy  of  these  tract-mongers. 
They  keep  to  tlnnr  old  manuals,  and 
allow  the  flimsy  presents  of  the  ituie-* 
rant  iUuininators  to  blow  where  they 
h'st. — But  to  return  to  our  text. 

The  main  incidents  in  Sir  Thomas 
More's  life  are  so  well  knowTi,  that 
those  who  read  the  present  trad  for 
the  first  time,  need  not  expect  to  ac- 
quire much  new  information  in  regard 
to  them.  But  they  may  expect  some- 
thing much  more  valuable, — a  com- 
plete view  of  the  detail  of  his  lile, — a 
domestic  and  intimate  aoquaintimce 
with  the  manners  of  the  man.  The 
book  is  written  by  the  son-in-law  of 
Alore,  who  seems,  according  to  the 
primitive  fashion  of  the  times,  not 
to  Imve  withdrawn  his  wife,  on  his 
marriage,  from  her  father's  house,  but 
to  have  establiBbed  hiujself  there  with 
her  as  an  additional  inmate  of  that 
patriai'chal  dwelhng.  We  have  no  in- 
tention to  analyze  his  narrative,  but 
we  shall  enrich  our  pages  with  a  few 
of  the  most  interesting  passages*  The 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  style  nuiy  be 
telt ;  it  is  not  capable  of  being  de- 
scribed, any  more  than  it  is  of  being 
imitated)  by  a  writer  of  these  degene- 
rate days.  Our  language,  rich  and 
poweritil  as  it  is,  has  lost  at  least  as 
much  as  it  has  gained  witliin  the  last 
two  centuries. 

**  At  this  Parliament  CanhnaU  Wdkef 
fmmde  liimaelfe  muche  gtdwd  with  the 
Buigessea  thearof  fbr  that  nothinge  was  Boe 
eoone  donne  or  spoken  thearin  but  that  it 
was  inmiediatclye  blowne  abroad  in  everic 
alchDU$e.  It  fortuned  at  that  Parh anient  a 
vctie  great  fiubsidte  to  be  deinoodfid,  which 
tlie  Cardiiiall  fearinge  would  not  passe  die 
Common  house  detenmncd  tor  the  furtlicr- 
ance  thearof  to  be  persouollie  thearc  him- 
eelieu  Bdbre  whoEc  conuninge  at'ter  longe 
dcbatinge  theare,  whither  it  w&aie  better  but 
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with  a  fewe  of  his  Lords,  as  the  most  opin- 
ioiis  of  Uie  house  was,  or  with  his  whole 
traine  to  receave  him  theare  amongst  them : 
*  Masters,  quoth  Sir  Thomas  More,  foras* 
muche  as  my  Lord  Cardinall  ktehe  kied  to 
our  charges  the  lightnes  of  our  tonges  for 
things  uttered  out  of  this  house,  it  shall  not 
in  mv  minde  be  amisse  to  receave  him  with 
all  his  pompe,  with  his  maces,  his  *  pillers, 
poUaxes,  his  crosses,  his  hatt  and  the  greate 
scale  too ;  to  th*intent  that  if  he  finde  the 
like  fault  with  us  heerafter,  wee  maie  be 
the  bolder  from  ourselves  to  laie  the  blame 
on  those  that  his  Grace  bringeth  hither  with 
him.*     Whearunto  the  house  agreeinge,  he 
was  receaved  accordinglie.     Wheare  after 
that  he  had  in  a  solcmne  oration  by  manie 
reasons  proved  how  neeessarie  it  was  the  de- 
mande  theare  moved  to  be  graunted,  and 
fiirther  shewed  that  lesse  woulde  not  serve 
to  maintaine  the  Prince's  purpose.  He  see- 
inge  the  companie  sittinge  still  silent  and 
thearunto  nothinge  answearinge,  contrarye 
to  his  expectation  shewinge  in  themselves 
towardes  his  request  noe  towardnes  of  in- 
clinacion,  saied  unto  them,  *  Masters,  you 
have  many  wise  and  learned  men  amongst 
you,  and  since  I  am  from  the  Kinge^s  owne 
person  sent  hither  unto  you  for  the  preser- 
vacion  of  your  selves  and  all  the  Readme,  I 
thinke  it  meete  you  give  me  some  reason- 
able answeare.*    Wheareat  everie  man  hold- 
inge  his  peace,  then  b^anne  he  to  speake 
to  one  Mr  Mamey,  afterward  Lord  Mamey, 
How  saie  you,  quothe  hee,  Mr  Mamey  ? 
who  makinge  him  noe  answeare  neyther,  he 
severallie  asked  the  same  question  of  diverse 
other  accompted  the  wisest  of  the  companye, 
to  whome  when  none  of  them  all  would  give 
80  muche  as  one  worde,  being  agreed  before, 
as  the  custome  was,  to  answeare  by  their 
Speaker,  *  Masters,  quoth  the  Cardinal!, 
imlesse  it  be  the  manner  of  your  house,  as 
of  likelihood  it  is,  by  the  mouthe  of  your 
Speaker  whome  you  have  chosen  for  trustie 
and  wise,  (as  indeed  he  is)  in  such  cases  to 
utter  your  mindes,  heere  is  without  doubt  a 
marveilous  obstinate  silence,*  and  thearupon 
he  required  answeare  of  Mr  Speaker.     Who 
first  reverentlie  on  his  knees  excusinge  the 
silence  of  the  house,  abashed  at  the  presence 
of  so  noble  a  personage  able  to  amaze  the 
wisest  and  best  leam*d  in  a  Realme,  and  af- 
ter by  many  probable  arguments  provinge 
that  for  them  to  make  answeare  it  was  ney- 
ther expedient  nor  agreeable  with  the  aun- 
tient  libertieof  the  house ;  in  conclusion  for 
himselfe  shewed  that  though  they  had  all 
with  their  voices  trusted  him,  yet  except 
everie  one  of  them  could  put  into  his  head 
of  their  severall  witts,  he  alone  in  soe  weigh- 
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tie  a  matter  was  unfit  to  make  his  Giace  an- 
sweare. Whearuppon  the  Caidinall,  dii« 
pleased  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  had 
not  in  this  Parliament  in  all  things  satisfied 
his  desire,  suddenlie  arose  and  departed. 

**  And  after  the  Parliament  ended,  in 
his  gallerie  at  White  hall  at  Westminster 
[hel  uttered  unto  him  his  griefies,  8a3reinge : 

*  Would  to  God  you  had  binne  at  Rom^ 
Mr   More,  when  I  made    jrou  Speaker.* 

*  Your  Grace  not  offended  soe  would  I  too»'  • 
quoth  Sir  Thomas  More.  And  to  winde 
suche  quarrells  out  of  the  Cardinall*s  head. 
he  b^anne  to  talke  of  the  gaUerie,  saye- 
inge,  I  like  this  gallerie  of  yours  muche 
better  then  your  gaUerie  at  Hampton-CourL 
Whearwith  soe  wiselic  broke  he  oflTtheCar- 
dinal*s  displeasant  talkc,  that  the  Cardinall 
at  that  present,  as  it  seemed,  wist  not  what 
more  to  saie  unto  him*. 

•  •  •  • 

*<   Suche  entire  favour  did  the  Kinge 
beare  him,  that  he  made  hime  ChaunceUor 
of  the  Duchie  of  Lancaster  uppon  the  deathe 
of  Sir  Richard  Wingfield  who  had  that  of- 
fice  before.     And  for  the  pleasure  he  tockt 
in  his  companie  would  his  Grace  suddenlie 
sometimes  come  home  to  his  house  at  Chel- 
sey  to  be  merry  with  him.  Whither,  on  a 
time,  unlooked  for  he  came  to  dinner,  and 
after  dinner,  in  a  faire  garden  of  his,  walked 
with  him  by  the  space  of  an  howre,  holding 
his  arme  about  his  necke.     As  soone  as  his 
Grace  was  gone,  I  rejoycinge  thearat,  saide 
to  Sir  Thomas  More,  how  happie  he  was 
whome  the  idnge  had  soe  famiUiarlie  enter- 
tained, as  I  never  had  seene  him  doe  to  any 
other,  except  Cardinall  Wolsey,  whome  I 
sawe  his  Grace  walke  once  with  arme  in 
arme.     *  I  thanke  our  Lord,  sonne,  (quoth 
he)  I  finde  his  Grace  my  very  good  Lord  in- 
deed, and  I  beleive  he  dothe  as  singularlie 
favor  me  as  anye  subject  within  this  Realme  : 
howbeit,  sonne  Roper,  I  maie  tell  thee,  I 
have  no  cause  to  be  prowde  thearof,  for  if 
my  head  would  winne  him  a  castle    in 
Fraunce  (for  then  was  theare  warres  bee- 
twixt  us)  it  should  not  faile  to  goe.** ' 
«  «  •  • 

'*  As  Sir  Thomas  More*s  custome  was 
dailie  (if  he  weare  at  home)  besides  his-)-  pri- 
vate praiers  with  his  children,  to  saie  the 
seaven  psalmes,  the  Lettanie,  and  the  Suf- 
frages foUoweinge,  so  was  his  guise  nightlie 
before  he  went  to  bed,  with  his  wife,  diild- 
ren  and  hoiishold,  to  goe  to  his  chappell, 
and  theare  on  his  knees  ordinarily  to  saie 
certaine  psalmes  and  collects  with  them. 
And  because  he  was  desirous  for  godlie  pur- 
poses, solitarie  to  sequester  himselfe  fi»m 


•  Every  cardinal  of  the  Roman  church 
has  a  pillar  of  silver  carried  before  him  as 
an  emblem  of  his  being  a  pillar  of  the 
church.  But  Wolsey  out  of  his  love  of 
pomp  and  splendor  had  two  bom  before 
him.— -i/ezHf. 


•  Cardinalis  dum  viveret  Moro  parum 
aequus  erat,  eumquc  metucbat  verius  quam 
amabat. — Erusmi  EpUL 

•f  Habct  suas  horas  quibus  Deo  litct  pre- 
cibus,  non  ex  more,  sed  ex  pectore  depromp- 
tis.— -Erfwmi  EpwU 


worttUic  companie,  a  good  distance  from  his 
hou^i!  Iiuilded  he  a  place  called  the  ncvre- 
buildinge,  whearij)  was  a  Cbappdl,  a  Lib- 
nirie,  and  a  Gallerye,  in  which,  as  his  uae 
was  on  other  daies  to  occupie  himselle  in 
pmycr  and  atudie  thcare  togetherf  soc  on  the 
Fri dales  UBed  he  continuallie  to  be  theare 
ton  morningc  tn  night,  spendmge  his  time 
onlle  in  devout  praicrs  and  ^rituall  exer< 
dscs.     And  to  provoakc  his  wife  and  chil« 
dren  to  the  desier  of  hesvenlie  thingcs,  he 
wotdd  i»ometimes  use  these   wordes  unto 
tbeiTU     *  *  It  is  now  noc  maistrie  for  chU- 
djren  to  goe  to  heaveut  for  everio  body  giv- 
ethe  you  good  oounsaile,  everie  body  g;ivcth 
you  good  example*    You  see  virtue  reward- 
ed and  vice  punished,  «>e  that  you  are  car- 
ried up  ti>  heaven  even  by  the  chinned    But 
if  you  Uve  tn  the  time  diat  noe  man  will 
^ve  you  good  cminsailc,  noe  man  will  give 
you  good  example,  when  you  shall  see  vir^ 
iue  punished  and  vice  rewarded,  if  you  will 
then  stande  fast  and  firmelie  sticke  to  God 
uppoQ  paineof  hfe,  though  you  be  but  halfe 
good,  God  will  allow  you  for  whole  good/ 
If  his  wife  or  anie  of  hia  children  had  binne 
diseased  or  troubled,   he  would  saie  unto 
them  ;   •  We  iwaie  not  looke,  at  out  plea- 
sures, to  go  to  heaven  in  featherbtd'^,  tt  i^ 
not  the  way ;  for  the  Lord  himselfc  went 
thither  with  great  paine,  by  many  tribula- 
cions,  which  was  the  patlie  whearin  he  walk- 
ed tluther,  for  the  servant  maie  not  looke  to 
be  in  better  case  then  Ills  Master/     And 
as  he  would  in  this  sort  pcTswadc  thero  to 
take  their  troubleis  patientlie,  soe  would  he 
in  like  sort  teach e  them  to  withstand  the 
Divill  and  his  temptacions  valiantly,  sayc* 
inge,    *   Whosoever  will  marke  the  DiviU 
and  hu  temptacions,  shall  finde  him  tliearin 
much  like  to  ane  ape,  who  not  well  looked 
to  will   be  busie  and  bold  to  do  i^hrewdo 
tuntes,  and  contrariwise  beingo  spyede  will 
suddainclie  leape  backe  and  advent  tire  noe 
fanhen    Soe  the  Divill  findinge  a  man  idle, 
«loathfuIl«  and  witliout  resistance  readie  to 
receave  his  temptacions,  waxethe  soc  bardie 
that  he  wUl  not  faile  still  to  contincwe  widi 
him,  untill  to  Ills  purpose  he  have  throughlie 
btotight  him.     But  on  the  otlier  uide  if  he 
sec  a  man  with  dilligence  persevere  to  witli- 
stand  his  tempacions,  he  wnxetbe  bo  wcaric 
that  ill  conclusion  he  uttcrhe  ibrsaketh  him. 
For  as  the  Divill  of  disposition  in  a  spirit  of 
floe  high  pride  as  he  cannot  abide  to  be 
mocked,  soe  h  he  of  nature  soe  envious,  that 
he  feared le  anie  more  to  assault  him,  least 
he  lihoidd  thearbie  not  onlie  catchc  a  foule 
fall  himselfe,  but  also  should  minister  to 
the  man  more  matter  of  meriu'     Thus  de- 
lighted he  evermore  not  only  in  vertuous 
exerdses  to  be  occupied  himselfe,  but  ulsoe 
to  exhort  his  wifc«  diildren,  and  housliolde, 
to  cmbnice  the  same  and  foUowe  it*"* 


•  Ciun  amicis  sic  fabtilatur  de  vita  futuii 
seculi,  lit  nposcBs  Hluni  ex  animo  lo<iut, 
nflc  vat  opoitia  w^e^^^Erasmi  Epkt, 
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*'  This  Lord  ChaunccHor  used  cxmnmoQ- 
lie  everie  aftenioone  to  sit  in  liis  open  hallt 
to  the  intent  tliat  if  any  person  hnd  any  duit 
unto  him,  they  might  the  more  boldlie  come 
to  his  presence  and  then  open  their  com- 
plaints before  him.  Wliose  manner  wai 
alsoe  to  reade  everie  bill  himselfe,  before  he 
would  award  any  Sub-ftanu^  wliich  being 
matter  worthie  of  Sub-jhrnat  he  would  set 
hi*  hande  unto  or  else  cancell  it.  Whenso- 
ever lie  piissed  througli  WcEiminstcr-Hall 
^>  his  place  in  the  Chaiineery  by  tlie  Court 
of  tlve  King*8  Beoch,  if  his.  t*'atiier  (bcinge 
one  of  the  Judges  therof )  had  binne  satt  era 
he  came,  he  would  goe  into  the  mmc  Court, 
and  theare  revcrentlie  kneelinge  downc  ia 
the  sight  of  them  all  didte  aske  his  Father^a 
blessinge.  And  if  it  fortuned  that  his  Fa- 
tlier  and  he  at  Readings  in  Lincolncs  lnn« 
met  together,  (as  they  gnmetimes  did)  not* 
withsumdingc  In  '  '  ^u  e  he  would  offez 
in  argument  t]i  re  to  his  Father,  t 

though  he  for  h..        . ,    Jic  would  refuse  to 
take  it.     And  tor  better  declaration  of  hta  ^ 
naturall  a^cdons  towards  his   FaUicr,  h«  J 
not  onelte,  while  he  laye  on  his  deathe  bedd« 
accordiuge   to  his  dude,    oftentimes  with 
comfortable  wordes  most  kindlie  came    to 
visit  him,  but  also  at  his  departure  out  i 
this  world,  with  teares  takeinge  him  abot 
the  necke,  most  lovingelie  kissed  and  em* 
braced  him,  commendtnge  him  into  th©  J 
hands  of  almightie  God,  aod  soe  departed  ] 
from  him/' 

The  rt^der  will  rectjllect  that  More 
resigned  the  Chancellorship  on  ax^count 
of  his  resolution  not  to  assist  Henry  in 
^*  his  greiit  matter/*  as  Roper  calls  it, 
viz.  the  divorct^  from  Queen  Katharine. 

*"   After    he   had  thus  given   over   die 
Chaunt'ellorsliip,  and  placed  all  his  gentle- 
men and  yeomen  widi  noblemen  and  1 
ops,   and  his  8  watermen  with  the  Lon 
Audley,  that  in  the  same  office  succeeds 
him,   to   wliome  alsoe   he  gave  his   gra 
barge  ;  then  callinge  us  all  that  weare 
children  to  liirn,  and  askingc  our  advise  howl 
we  might  now  in  this  decoy  of  his  abUitie,  1 
(by  tile  surrender  of  his  office  soe  impaired,  J 
tliat  he  could  not,  as  he  was  wont  and  glad«' 
lie  would,  beare  out  the  whole  chardges  <  * 
til  era  all  himselfe,)  dienceforthe  be  able  \ 
live  and  condnew  together,  as  he  wished  i 
should  ;  when  he  sawe  us  silent,  and  in  tht 
case  not  readie  to  sbewe  our  opinions  und 
him,  •  then  will  I,  said  he,  sbewe  my  poore 
minde  to  you.     I  have  been  brought  up, 
quotii  he,  at  Oxford,   at  an  Inne  of  the 
Clmuncery,  at  Lincolne*s  Inne*  and  alsoe 
in  the  King's  Court,  and  so  from  the  least 
de^ee  to  die  highest,  and  yet  have  1  in 
yeeriie  revennucs  at  this  present  leaft  me 
little  above  a  huadred  powndes  by  theyeere. 
Soe  that  now  must  we  hceraftcr,  if  we  like 
to  liye  together,   be  Ciintented  to  become 
contributors  together.    But  by  my  counsaile 
it  shall  not  be  best  for  us  to  fall  to  the  low- 
est fare  first ;  we  will  not  therfo(re  descend  J 
(0  Oxfurd-farC)  nor  to  die  fare  of  New-lnnci 
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jeere  the  profoked  Lady  wis  m  moaUk 
that  slie  went  fkom  him  in  a  zage.**] 

His  unwillingness  to  ackncywleclg^ 

by  his  oath^  the  ecdesiastical  aath<nri« 

-       J        X  T.T      t         ty,  which  Henry,  in  c(«8equence  of 

S^Th^^U.^a^an'S^^^^^^^^^         ^  ^^^.^Af^' ^TJ^,^^ 
tinted.    If  that  exceed  our  abilitie  too,    assumed  to  himself,  was  made  the  jare- 
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but  wee  will  beginne  with  Lincolne's-Inn 
diet,  wheaie  manie  Right  Worshipfulls  and 
of  good  yeeres  doe  live  full  well  together. 
Which,  if  we  finde  not  our  sdves  able  to 
maintaine  the  fint  yeere,  then  will  we  the 


then  we  will  the  next  yeare  after  descend  to 
Oxford.&re,  wheare  many  grave,  learned 
and  auntient  fathers  be  continuallie  con- 
versant Which  if  our  power  stretche  not 
to  mainteine  neither,  then  maie  wee  yet 
with  baggs  and  wallets  goe  a  begginge  to- 
gether, and,  hopini^e  that  for  pittie  some 


tence  for  sacrificing  More  to  the  heart- 
less and  unfeigning  tpant,  whcim  hii 
probity  had  dready  irremediably  of- 
fended. 

•<  As  Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  Tower 
chaunced  on  a  time  lookinge  out  of  his  win* 
dowe  to  behold  one  Mr  R^nolds,  a  idi- 


good  folkes  will  give  us  their  charitie,  at  gious,  learned,  and  virtuous  Father  of  Syon» 

everie  man^s  dore  to  singe  Sahe  Regina\  and  3  Monkes  Of  the  Charter-house  fiir  die 

and  8oe  still  keepe  companie  and  be  merrie  matter  of  the  supremacy  and   matrimony 

together.    And  whearas  you  have  heard  be-  goinge  out  of  the  Tower  to  ezecucion,  he  as 

fore  he  was  by  the  Kinge  from  a  verie  wor-  one  longinge  in  that  journey  to  have  aceom* 

shipfull  livinge  taken  into  his  service,  with  panied  them,  saide  unto  my  wife  then  stud* 

whome,  in  all  the  great  and  weightie  causes  ug  theare  besides  him,  *  Loedoest  thow  not 

that  conceamed  his  Highness  or  the  Reahne,  gee,  Meg,  that  these  blessed  fathers  be  now 


he  consumed  and  spent  with  painful  cares, 
travailes  and  troubles,  as  well  beyond  the 
seas  as  within  the  Realme,  in  effect,  the 
whole  substance  of  his  life,  yet  with  all  the 
gaine  he  got  thearby,  beinge  never  wastfull 
splendour  thearof,  he  was  not  able,  after 

the  resignadon  of  his  ofHce  of  the  Lord     painfull  life  religioiS^e,  and  sudie  aa  hav 
Chauncellour,  for  the  maintenance  of  him-     m  the  world,  like  worldlie  wretchM,  (as  tfaj 
selfe  and  suchc  as  necessarilie  belonged  un- 
to him,  sufficientlie  to  finde  meat,  drinke, 
fewell  and  apparrell,  and  such  other  neces- 
sarie  chardges.     All  the  land  that  ever  he 

gurchased  (which  also  he  purchased  before 
e  was  Lord  Chauncellor)  was  not,  I  am 
well  assured,  above  the  valewe  of  20  markes 
by  the  yeere :  and,  after  his  debts  paied, 
he  had  not,  I  knowe,  (his  chame  excepted) 
in  gould  and  silver  leaft  him  the  worthe  of 
of  one  hundred  pownds.  And  whearas  up- 
pon  the  holie  daies,  duringe  his  high 
Chauncellorship,  one  of  his  gentlemen, 
when  service  at  the  Churche  was  donne, 
ordinarilie  used  to  come  to  my  Ladie  his 
wife's  pewe  dore,  and  saie  nnto  her,  Ma- 
dam, my  Lord  is  gone ;  the  next  holidaie 
after  the  surrender  of  his  office  and  depar- 
ture of  his  gentlemen  from  him,  he  came 
unto  my  Ladie  his  wife*s  pewe  himselfe, 
and  makinge  a  lowe  courtesie,  said  imto 
her.  Madam,  my  Lord  is  gone.  [But  she, 
thinking  this  at  first  to  be  but  one  of  his 
jests,  was  little  moved,  till  he  told  her  sad- 
ly he  had  given  up  the  great  scale.  Whear- 
uppon  she  speaking  some  passionate  words, 
he  called  his  daughters  then  present  to  sec 
if  they  could  not  spy  some  fault  about  their 
mother's  drcssbg;  but  they,  after  search, 
sa3ring  they  could  find  none :  hee  replied* 
doe  you  not  perceive  that  your  mothor's 
nose  standeth  somewhat  awry?   Of  which 


•  Tyndall  forbiddeth  folk  to  pray  to  the 
Vurgin  Mary,  and  specially  misliketh  her 
devout  anthem  Salve  Reginth^'^More's 
English  Works,  p.  468,  col.  %. 


as  cheer^llie  goinge  to  thehr  deathcs,  as 
bridegroomes  to  their  marriages.  Wher- 
fbre  thearby  maiest  thow  see,  myne  owne 
cood  daughter,  what  a  great  d^eienee  there 
IS  betweene  such  as  have  in  effect  ^pent  all 
their  daies  in  a  streight  and  ^enitentiall  and 

have 

, ,  -  BthT 

poore  father  hath  donne)  consumed  all  tfaes 
time  in  pleasure  and  ease  licentiouslie.  For 
God,  consideringe  thair  longe  continued  life 
in  most  sore  and  greivous  pamanoe*  win 
noe  longer  suffer  them  to  remaine  heere  in 
this  vale  of  miserie,  but  speedilie  hence  tak- 
eth  them  to  the  fruition  of  his  everlastinge 
Deitie.  Whearas  thy  sillie  father,  Megg, 
that  like  a  wicked  caitiffe,  hath  passed  forthe 
the  whole  course  of  his  miserable  life 
most  sinfullie,  (^od,  thinkinge  him  not 
worthie  so  soone  to  come  to  that  etemall  £»• 
Ucitie,  leavethe  him  heere  yet  still  in  this 
world,  further  to  be  plagued  and  turmoiled 

with  miserie." ' 

«  •  •  • 

«  When  Sir  Thomas  More  had  continued 
a  good  while  in  the  Tower,  my  ladye  hia 
wife  obteyned  license  to  see  him.  Wlio,  at 
her  first  comminge,  like  a  shnple  woman* 
and  somewhat  worldlie  too,  with  this  nian« 
ner  of  salutadon  homelie  saluted  him. 
'  What  a  good-yeere,  Mr  More,  quoth  she, 
I  marvaile  that  you  that  hitherto  have  binne 
taken  for  so  wise  a  man,  will  now  soe  ^bie 
the  foole  to  lie  heere  in  this  close  filthie 
prison,  and  be  content  thus  to  be  shutt  up 
amonge  mise  and  ratts,  when  you  might  be 
abroad  at  your  libertie,  and  with  the  favour 
and  good  will  bothe  of  the  King  and  hia 
Counsaile,  if  you  would  but  doe  as  all  the 
bishops  and  best-learned  of  this  realme  have 
done;  And  seeing  you  have  at  Chdsey  a 
right  faire  house,  yourlibrarie,  your  bookes, 
your  gallerie,  your  garden,  your  orchard, 
and  all  other  necessaries  soe  handsome  about 
you,  wheare  you  might  in  the  companie  of 
me  your  wife,  your  children,  and  household. 


iSIS.] 
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be  m^sttf^  I  muse  what  a  God'^s  name  you 
mcane  heere  stUl  tlius  fondly  to  tame,*  Af- 
ter lie  had  a  while  quietlie  heard  her,  with 
a  checifull  countenance  he  stud  unto  her ; 

*  I  pray  thee  good  Mrs  Alice  tell  mc  one 
thing,*  *  Wliat  is  that  V  (qaoth  she)  •  Is 
not  this  house,  quoth  he,  si6  nigh  heaven  as 
mync  own  V  To  whome  she  after  her  ac- 
customed honielie  fashion  not  likingc  Budbe 
talke,  answered:    *  Tille-vallc,  tilie-valle/ 

*  How  Bay  you,  Mrs  Alice,  is  it  not  soe  ?* 
quoth  he,  *  Bone  Dcux^  bone  Dens,  Man, 
will  this  geare  never  be  leaft  ?*  q^uoth  »he, 

*  Well  then,  MiJstriss  Alice,  if  u  be  soe, 
quoth  hee,  it  is  vcrie  well ;  for  1  sec  no  great 
cause  why  I  should  muche  joy  in  niy  gai6 
house,  or  in  anie  thinge  thearunto  belong- 
ingc,  when  it  (  should  but  heaven  yceres  lie 
buried  umler  tlie  ground,  and  then  arise  and 
come  thither  againe,  I  should  not  faile  to 
iinde  some  tlicarin  that  would  bid  me  get 
me  out  of  dorea,  and  tell  me  it  weare  none 
of  imine<  \Vliat  cause  have  1  then  to  like 
such  an  hnuse  as  would  so  soon  forget  his 
master  V  Soe  her  perswoidons  moved  him 
but  little. 

«  •  •  » 

**  Soe  ronained  Sir  Thomas  More  in  the 
Tower  more  tljen  a  wceke  after  hia  judg- 
ment. From  whence  the  date  before  he 
buffered  he  sent  his  shirt  of  haire,  not  will- 
ing to  have  it  scene,  to  my  wife  his  deerlie 
beloved  daughter,  and  a  letter  written  with 
%eo2e,  conteined  in  the  foresaid  booke  of 
'Ilis  workes,  expressinge  the  fervent  desire  he 
Jiad  to  suffer  on  the  morrow  in  these  wordcs 
foUtmeinge  :  *  1  comber  you,  good  Margar- 
et, much,  but  1  would  be  Jsory  if  it  should 
be  anie  longer  tlien  to  morrow.  For  it  Is 
Sainct  Thomaa  even  and  the  Utas  of  St 
Peeter :  and  therfore  to  morrow  longe  I  to 
goe  to  God ;  it  weare  a  daie  verie  meet  and 
convenient  for  me,  Deere  Megg,  I  never 
liked  your  manner  towards  me  better  then 
when  you  kissed  mc  last  For  I  like  when 
daughterlie  love  and  decre  diaritie  Jiath  noe 
leasure  to  look  to  worldlie  coiirteaie**  And 
aoe  uppon  the  ncTLt  martowe^  Tuesdaie,  be* 
jn^e  St.  Thomas  his  eve  and  the  Utas  of 
Sjuncte  Peeter,  in  thcyeer  of  our  Lord  1535, 
accordingc  as  he  in  lus  letter  the  daie  before 
had  wished,  earlie  in  the  morninge  came  to 
him  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  his  singukr  good 
freiflde,  on  message  from  the  Kinge  and 
couosaile  that  be  should  the  same  daie  be* 
fa^  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morninge  sutler 
deathe,  and  that  therfore  he  should  forth- 
with prepare  himself  thearta  *  Mr.  Pope, 
quoth  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  your  gcwd  tid- 
inp  i  hartelie  thanke  you.  1  have  been 
alwaie^j  muche  bounden  U^theKinge's  lligh- 
nes  for  tlie  ben  elites  and  honours  tiiat  he 
hath  sdll  from  lime  to  time  most  l)ountifliU 
lye  iieaped  uppon  me ;  and  yet  more  boun- 
cfen  am  1  to  his  Grace  for  puttinge  mc  into 
thb  phice  whcnre  I  have  had  convenient 
time  nod  space  to  have  remembrance  of  my 
end.  And  soe,  Goii  helpe  me,  most  of  all, 
Mr,  Pope,  am  1  bounoeii  tu  \m  Highncs, 
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that  it  pleased)  luni  so  shortZie  to  ridd  me 
from  the  ndseries  uf  this  wretched  world, 
and  therfore  will  I  not  faile  eamc«tlie  to 
praie  for  his  Grace  bothe  hcere  and  idlsoe  in 
tiic  worlde  to  come.*     The  King"*  plcsu»ure 
is  farther,  quoth  Mr.  Pope,  that  at  your  ex- 
ecution you  ^lall  not  use  manie  wordes-. 
*  Mr  Pope,  quoth  he,  you  doe  well  to  givi»l 
me  warninge  of  hi^  Grace's  pleaiure,  fo 
otherwise  at  that  time  had  I  purpix-»eii  !!0«j&-'l 
what  to  have  spoken,  but  of  noe  macteffl 
whearwidi  his  (irace  or  any  shoulil  have  ha' 
cause  to  be  trended*     Nevertheless,  what-l 
soever  I  intended,  1  am  readie  obedientUe] 
to  con  forme  my  selle  to  his  Graee*»  coiru*- ■ 
rnandement;  anti  1  besecche  you,  good  MivT 
Pope,  to  be  a  meanc  to  his  Ilighues  tha 
my  daughter  Marprct  mtUe  be  at  my  buri-J 
all.'     The  Kinge  is  content  allreadie,  quothn 
Mr.  Pope,  til  at  your  wife  and  child  eren  and] 
other  your  freinds  shall  have  UlH?rtie  to  btt^l 
present  tliearat     *  Oh  how  nmcbe  behold 
inge  tjien,  said  Sir  Thorn atj  More,  am  I*] 
unto  his  Grace,  tliat  unto  my  poorc  buria'" 
vouchsafethe  to  have  soe  gratious  considera--] 
cion  !'  W'hcarwithiiE  Mr  Pope,  takeinge  liI»J 
leave,  could   not  rcfrainc   from   weepiilgewT 
'V\Tiich  Sir  I'homas  More  perct'uvinge  coni'^J 
fi>rtt:d  him  in  this  wise.     '  Qutct  yi>ur  selfe>] 
gpod  Mr.  Pope,  and  be  not  diEcomfortcdi 
tor  I  trust  that  we  shall  once  in  heaven  seal 
each  other  full  merrille,  wheare  we  shall  be, J 
sure  to  live  and  love  togeathcr  in  joyfuli] 
bliss  etemallie.'     Uppon  whose  departure,/ 
Sir  Tliomas  More,  m  one  that  had  binne  in* 
vited  to  some  solemn  fca^t,   chaungetl  him- 
selfe  into  hiis  best  apparrclL     Which  Mr- 1 
Lieutenant  espieing  advised  him  to  put  itS 
of,  sayeinge,  diat  he  that  should  have  it  wa»'l 
but  a  javell.     *   What,    Mr.    Lieutenant,t 
quothe  he,  shall  1  account  him  a  javell  that^ 
shall  doc  me  thia  dale  soe  singuler  a  bene* 
tit  ?  Naie,  I  assure  you,  weare  it  cloath  of] 
gold,  I  should  thinkc  it  well  bestowed  oa  1 
him,  as  Sainct  Cj'prian  did,  who  gave  lusi 
executioner  thirtle  peeces  of  gold-*    AndJ 
albeit,  at  length,  he,  through  ^I^  Lieu  ten- 
ante's  importunate  persuasion,  altered  his  ap*  ^ 
parrell,  yet,  atler  the  example  of  the  hoUe] 
IVIartyr  Sainct  Cyprian,  did  lie,  of  that  little! 
money  that  wa^i  left  him,  send  an  angell  \  ~ 
gold  to  Ilis  executioner.    And  soe  was  he  I 
by    Afr.   Lieutenant   brought  out   of   th»I 
Tower  to  the  plaee  of  execution.     Wliear^  j 
goingc  up  the  skafiold,  which  was  soe  weuke] 
that  it  was  readie  to  (ail,   he  saidc  mernlie 
Ui  the  Lieutenant,  '  I  prate  you  see  me  up  J 
safe,  and  for  my  commiuge  downe  let  nnft] 
shift  for  my  !?clfe/    Then  desired  he 
the  people  thearabout  to  praie  for  him,  and  1 
to  beure  witness  widi  him  tliat  he  siiould  1 
theare  sufFcir  deathe  in  and  for  the  faithe  of  \ 
tbe  Catholicke  Churche,     Which  donne  he 
kneded  downe,  and  after  his  prayers  saide, 
turned  to  the  executioner  with  a  cheerftdl  1 

coiir' '        niid  said  unto  him,  '  Plucke 

u)j  man,  and  be  not  aiTraide  to 

do.  i^e:    my  neck  '\s  verie  short, 

takit  hecde  liietlbre  thou  6trik«^  not  Awrie  isn 
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savinge  of  thine  hISnestie.'  Soe  passed  Sir 
Thomas  More  out  of  this  world  to  God  up- 
pon  the  verie  same  daie  which  he  most  de- 
sbed.  Soone  after  his  deathe  came  intelli- 
gence thearof  to  the  Emperor  Charles. 
WhMruppon  he  sent  for  Sir  Thomas  EHott, 
our  En^uh  Embassadour,  and  said  to  him ; 
*  My  Lord  Embassadour,  we  imderstande 
that  the  Kinge  your  master  hath  put  his 
faithfuU  serrant  and  grave  counceUor  Sir 
Thomas  More  to  deathe.'  Wheamppon  Sir 
Thomas  Eliott  answeared,  that  he  under- 
stoode  nothing  thearof.  Well,  saide  the 
Emj^eror,  it  is  too  true :  and  this  will  we 
saie,  that  had  we  binne  master  of  such  a 
•ervant,  of  whose  dooings  oursdves  have  had 
these  manie  yeers  noe  small  experience,  we 
would  rather  have  lost  the  best  dttie  of  our 
dominions,  than  have  lost  such  a  worthie 
CounceUor.  Which  matter  was  by  the 
•ame  Sir  Thomas  Eliott  to  my  selfe,  to  my 
wife,  to  Mr.  Clement  and  his  wife,  to  Mr. 
John  Heywood  and  his  wife,  and  unto  di- 
Teis  others  his  freindes  accordinglie  report- 
ed." 


OBSERVATIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE 
EDINBURGH  BEVIEWEB's  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LATE  BISHOP 
OP  LANDAFP. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  production^  not  because 
we  think  that  there  is  any  thing  very 
formidable  in  its  mischief,  but  because 
it  speaks  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
of  a  Junto  whose  power^  happily  for 
this  country,  is  on  the  decay,  and 
ought  never  again  to  be  permitted  to 
lii^  its  head.  Fatal,  indeed,  might 
have  been  the  influence  of  these  con- 
jurated  wits  and  wise-men,  on  the  pa- 
triotism and  the  religion  of  Britons, 
had  there  been  in  the  country  as  bit- 
ter a  disaffection  to  the  Government, 
and  as  deep  rooted  an  infidelity  re- 
specting the  Christian  Faith,  as  they 
had  presumed  upon,  in  their  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  They 
have  not  now  even  the  cold  consola- 
tion of  distant  hope.  They  feel  that 
their  reign  is  over — ^yet  they  are  loth 
to  part  either  with  the  shibboleth  of 
their  party,  or  the  insignia  of  their 
power,  and  foolishly  continue  to  a»- 
suine  the  same  tyrannical  demean- 
our that  they  wore  in  the  splendour  of 
their  usurpation,  even  now,  when  they 
have  been  by  the  Toice  of  the  country 
dethroned. 

That  country  feels  and  acknowledges, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  human 
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mind  better  than  mere  talents.  That 
something  is— wisdom.  And  when 
the  people  call  to  mind  the  paltry  and 
cowar^v  counsels  of  these  men  of  ta^ 
lents — tneir  insensibility  to  the  im- 
paishable  glories  of  £ngland — their 
fiiwning  adulation  of  despotism  and 
^pot — their  niggardly  praises,  or 
their  insidious  attacks  on  time-haUow- 
ed  establishments;  and,  above  all,  their 
sneaking,  ignorant,  uid  malknant 
sneers,  at  the  region  in  which  we 
have  our  being — tney  laugh  to  scorn 
the  vaunted  talents  of  the  Conspiracy, 
and  look  back  with  mixed  self-congra- 
tulation and  self-reproach  to  the  days 
of  their  delusion,  when  some  of  them 
might  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
worked  up  into  a  causeless  terror  of 
the  final  overthrow  of  their  country's 
liberties. 

In  vain,  however,  do  these  men  of 
talents  try  to  sustain  their  former  ar- 
rogance. In  spite  of  their  blustering, 
they  are  crest-fallen, — sometimes,  in 
the  midst  of  their  angpriest  invectives, 
there  is  a  *^  voice  of  weeping  heard, 
and  loud  lament ;"  they  eat  their  very 
hearts  at  the  spectacle  of  their  coun- 
try's unparaleUed  glory — they  cry  on 
us  with  bitter  impatience  to  believe 
ourselves  ruined,  and  wax  more  wroth 
at  the  scorn  that  replies  to  their  folly 
— they  insult  the  ashes  of  those  great 
men  whose  counsels  have  saved  Furope 
from  falling  back  centuries  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  blastment  of  despotism — 
they  break  in  with  unhallowed  vio- 
lence upon  the  awful  soUtude  of  their 
afflicted  King — ^and  that  they  may  sa- 
crilegiously lay  hands  on  his  grey 
hairs,  they  falsely,  basely,  and  hypocri- 
tically accuse  him  of  having  neglected 
the  true  interests  of  that  religion  which 
they  themselves  have  for  so  many 
years  been  endeavouring  to  destroy. 

In  their  defence  of  the  character  of 
Bishop  Watson,  there  is  an  ample  dis- 
play of  all  those  quaUties  of  mind  and 
neart,  which  have  at  last  awakened 
against  the  Fdinburgh  Review  an  al- 
most universal  feeling  of  contempt  and 
indignation.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  rea- 
son of  all  this  useless  zeal  in  the  de- 
fence of  a  man,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
regarded  them  with  aversion  and  ab- 
iiorrence.  We  look  in  vain  in  the  dull 
and  fretM  pages  of  this  irritable  and 
disappointed  Reviewer,  for  one  trace 
of  a  lofty  and  virtuous  indignation ; 
he  is  vexed,  and  peevish,  and  out  of 
temper— and  wrecks  his  impotent  an- 
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ger  on  every  one  that  comes  in  bis 
way ;  while,  inste^id  of  a  genial  and  ge- 
nerous strain  of  admirarion  for  the  man 
trhom  be  pretends  to  eulogise^  he  keeps 
incessantly  jwuring  out  reproaches 
against  those,  compared  with  whom, 
either  in  virtue  or  in  talents,  be^ 
be  he  who  he  may,  would  at  once 
be  "  iliminishcd  to  his  head."  Re* 
fleeting  persons  are  not  thus  to  be 
deceived.  This  writer  docs  not  wear 
the  air  of  sincerity  and  truth.  He 
does  not  care  one  iota  about  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Bishop  of  Landaff— he  as- 
sumes au  appearance  of  veneration  for 
that  great  man,  that  he  may  indulge 
his  spleen  against  a  man  far  greater 
stilly  and  he  drivels  out  his  impotent 
eulogies  on  Richard  Watson,  that  be 
mny  mingle  them  witli  stUl  more  im- 
potent execrations  on  William  Fitt. 

When  he  asserts  that  Pitt  had  no 
doubts  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Watson^ 
and  thought  him  in  all  respects  wor- 
thy of  promotion  to  a  richer  See,  but 
that  he  was  afraid  to  ofii^nd  his  Sove- 
reign, lest  he  might  lose  his  pkce,^ — 
and  therefore,  in  deference  to  what  is 
called  the  prejudices  of  that  Sovereign, 
sacrificed  the  duty  he  owed  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion, — he^  asserts  what  he 
knew  to  be  false.  Pitt  never  did, 
and  never  could  think  ^Vataon  a  fit 
person  to  be  raised  to  the  very 
nighest  dignities  of  the  church.  That 
divine  had,  beyond  all  bounds  of  rea- 
son, at  one  time  given  up  his  mind  to 
an  admiration  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion— a  revolution  which  at  no  jx^riod 
was  such  as  to  demand  the  unqualified 
praise  of  a  minister  of  our  religion. 
Though  he  afterwards  abjured  his  faith 
in  the  re%^olutionary  creed,  there  still 
remained  in  his  political  opinions  much 
of  the  ancient  leaven — he  was  a  man 
who  submitted  impatiently  to  consti- 
tuteil  authority  in  others,  though  most 
ambitious  to  possess  it  in  himself— he 
saw  no  esp^ial  merit  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  church  of  England,  and 
felt  for  it  no  especial  veneration — and 
though  this  Reviewer  says,  with  a  most 
laughable  simplicity,  that  '^  he  never 
was  a  party-man,"  it  is  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted by  his  best  triends,  that  he  was 
in  all  temporal  things  ambitious  over- 
much, while  it  was,  and  isj  notorious 
to  the  whole  world,  that  he  often  in- 
terfered with  mean  party- poHtics  in 
a  way  highly  imbecoming  his  sa- 
cred profession* — Pitt  was  riglit  m 
thinking,    that  moderation,    temptr, 
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suavity^  meekness^  ^d  Christian  hu-. 
mility,  are  qualities  essential  in  the 
character  of  that  churchman  who  sits 
on  the  Episcopal  bench*  He  did 
not  think,  that  high  stations  in  the 
church  establishment  were  to  be  de- 
manded as  a  right — claimed  as  a  possefl* 
sion — seized  on  ajs  a  prey.  He  thought, 
and  he  thought  justly,  that  with  all 
his  talents,  ernditionj  and  virtues, 
Richard  Watson  was  not  entitled  to 
higher  promotion  tlian  he  enjoyed- 

That  this  view  of  Bishop  Watson's 
character  was  a  just  one,  his  Memoirs 
have  shewn  to  jil  the  world.     It  is  a 
gross  absurdity  to  maintain^  tliat  men 
are  to  be  ma^fe  bishops  solely  on  the 
score  of  talents.     It  is  still  more  ab- 
surd to  maintain^,  that  if  a  man  of  ta- 
lents has  been  made  a  bishop,  it  ia 
wicked  and  infamous  not  to  conb'nue 
to  promote  him  to  the  highest  bishop- 
rick  of  all.     This  Reviewer  could  not 
have  more  dolorously  whined  over  the 
fate  of  Watson,  or  more  bitterly  vitu- 
perated 1*1  ttj  though  the  muiister  had 
let\  the  theologian  to  pine  away  in  po- 
verty and  obhvicn.     He,  and  others 
of  his  Whig  friendsj  seem  most  ten- 
derly alive  to  their  own  interests  and 
those  of  their  party.    The  good  things 
of  this  life,  contrary  to  the  onlinary  , 
laws  of  nature,  acquire  magnitude  in 
proportion  to  their  distance,  and  of- 
fices of  trust  and  honourj  in  church  and  i 
state,  assume  to  them  a  more  magnifi- 
cent and  overshailowing  grandeur  in  I 
tlie  hopeless  distance  of  an  everlasting  | 
perspective.    It  is  a  sure  way  of  making 
themselves  and  their  friends  ridiculous,  f 
to  be  constantly  deploring  the  in  jus-  1 
tice  of  ministers  to  the  great  men  of  j 
their  party ;   and  there  cannot  be  A  / 
more  ludicrous  instance  of  such  fol- 
ly, than  this  of  holding  up  to  commise- 
ration tlie   late  Bishop  of  i^andafi*  as 
a  neglected  man,  cruelly  suffcTcd  Ul| 
drag  out  his  existence  with  only  five" 
thousand  a  year  of  church  prefennenU 
It  can  but  excite  laughter  to  hear  such 
complaints  uttered  for  the  sake  of  aj 
man  who  wanted  only  those  highest  i 
all  honours  which  he  did  not  dcservej 
and  who  axn  be  said  to  have  been  dis 
appointed  only  because  his  arrogance 
was  boundless  and  his  ambition  insa- 
tiable. 

We  ought  almost  to  beg  our  read- 
ers* pardon  for  thus  exposing  the 
self-evident  folly  of  all  such  accusa- 
tions ;  but  we  wished  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  pitiful  weapout  with 
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which  this  pitiAi^person  has  tried  to 
wound  the  character  of  William  Pitt. 
At  this  time  of  dav^  such  imbecile  at- 
tacks move  sometmnff  more  than  de- 
rision. We  cannot  bear  to  see  one 
of  the  greatest  intellects  the  world 
has  ever  produced  treated  in  this 
way,  even  by  an  implacable  enemy. 
If  the  giant  statue  is  to  be  moved 
firom  its  pedestal,  it  cannot  be  by  a 
pigmy's  hand.  The  voice  of  England 
has  decreed  that  Pitt  was  a  great  man 
in  his  failings  as  in  his  strength ;  and 
it  is  now  expected,  by  the  people  of 
England,  that  his  character  shall  be 
spoken  of,  even  by  his  enemies,  with 
such  a  tone  of  feeling  as  the  illustrious 
dead  demand  from  all  worthy  to  be 
their  compatriots.  In  our  blame  of 
the  great  spirits  who  have  left  us,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  hold  in  memory  the 
imperishable  impression  which  their 
characters  have  left  on  the  mind  of  the 
country.  We  are  unworthy  of  being 
sons  of  that  country,  if  we  disturb  the 
awful  repose  of  its  veneration  for  the 
dead,  by  words  which  would  have 
been  condemned  as  i^lenetic  and  vile 
had  they  been  applied  to  the  liv- 
ing. It  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
in  the  character  of  our  people,  that 
tfiey  always  think  and  feel  truly 
of  the  great  men  who  have  died  in 
their  country's  service.  Pitt  so  died ; 
and  if  his  conduct  is  to  be  arraigned, 
let  it  be  in  a  way  unknown  to  this  Re- 
viewer,— ^with  some  portion  of  that 
magnificence  of  language,  and  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment,  theit  clothed  the  son 
of  Chatham  with  perpetual  power ;  let 
it  be  with  all  the  freedom,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  with  all  the  dignity,  of 
one  who  feels  what  noble  ashes  lie 
every  where  spread  around  his  feet. 

But  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  of 
more  solemn  import ;  and  we  ask,  what 
manner  of  man  he  must  be,  who  can 
think  of  what  his  Sovereign  now  is,  and 
yet  fears  not  to  speak  of  him  with  bit- 
terness and  insult.  We  will  not  dis- 
grace our  pages  with  the  dark  disloyalty 
of  this  despiser  of  his  King.  But  we 
will  tell  him,  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  spirit  that  reigns  in  this  island, 
if  he  expects  any  other  reward  for  that 
disloyalty  than  universal  contempt  and 
indignation.  The  Edinburgh  Review 
is,  we  believe,  the  only  journal  of  any 
pretensions  to  good  feeling  or  prin- 
ciple that  has  spoken  disrespectfully  of 
the  King ;  yet  they,  forsooth,  are  all 
true  lovers  of  a  limited  monarchy.    It 


is  with  their  loyalty  as  with  their  re- 
ligion. TheypretendtofearGodandto 
honour  the  king ;  yet  for  twenty  years 
have  the;^  been  insidiously  attacking 
Christianity,  and  they  have  not  been 
on  this,  and  many  former  instances 
of  still  greater  atrocity,  ashamed 
sneeringly  to  insult  their  Sovereign^ 
now  that  his  crown  is  laid  by,  and  his 
head  strewed  with  the  dust  and  ashes 
of  affliction.  That  grand  principle  is 
admitted  in  its  full  force  by  dl,  of 
calling  to  a  strict  account  the  character 
of  the  kings  of  England  when  death 
has  laid  them  side  by  side  with  their 
subjects.  But  we  must  not  antedate 
our  King's  death  that  we  may  clutch 
the  privilege  of  dissecting  his  life.  It 
is  well  that  kings  should  know  that 
posterity  will  judge  them  with  stem 
impartiality.  We,  who  are  free  men, 
will  send  our  free  thoughts  down  into 
the  grave.  But  we  ^nk  not  of  this 
our  privilege  of  free  men,  till  death 
puts  it  into  our  hands,  and  then  we  use 
it  with  a  solemn  awe  and  a  lofty  com- 
punction. But  this  man  snatches  it 
as  a  right  whidbi  he  impatiently  thinks 
has  been  too  long  withheld— he  frets 
because  his  Sovereign  yet  lives— he 
chides  the  tardy  tomb  that  will  not 
relax  "  its  ponderous  and  marble  jaws," 
and  he  anally  snatches,  as  it  were  out 
of  the  hand  of  nature,  that  privilege 
of  condemnation  which  she  would 
grant  only  when  its  object  is  a  lump 
of  earth.  No  genuine  Briton  would^ 
like  this  Reviewer,  suppose  the  King 
dead,  on  a  fiction,  that  he  might  calum- 
niate his  memory.  In  other  similar 
cases  death  calms  anger,  and  often  ele- 
vates it  into  a  feeling  that  is  sublime ; 
but  here  the  reviler  seats  himself  with- 
in the  shadow  of  the  grave,  that  under 
its  protection  he  may  rail  in  safety 
against  the  human  being  whom  it  has 
entombed.  This  is  a  sight  which  the 
people  of  Britain  will  not  calmly  endure. 

Having  thus  meanly  calumniated  a 
great  dead  statesman,  and  cruelly  in- 
sulted his  afflicted  King,  it  is  some- 
what startling  to  hear  this  man  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  Christianity,  and 
lamenting  the  untoward  worloly  lot 
of  its  successful  champions. 
Risum  teneads  amid  ? 

An  infidel  writer,  in  an  infidel  Re- 
view, with  a  .grave  face,  and  in  the 
dullest  of  all  possible  words,  accuses 
the  King  and  ms  Ministers  of  having 
neglected  the  interests  of  the  only 
trae  religion.    But  we  will  ask  him. 
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[  and  his  ooa^jtitars  and  abettors,  if  the 
]  late  Bishop  of  Landaff  deserved  hon- 
\mxr  and  reward  tor  his  defence  of 
'  Christianity  (and  he  deserve<l  and  re- 
\  ceived  it   too)>   what   do  the  infidtd 
I  writers  in  tlie  Edinburgh  Review  de- 
[  aerve  for   the  twenty   years   warfare 
I  they  have  been  waging  against  that 
same  Christianity  ?  This  is  a  sii^e<:t 
on  which  they  ought  not  to  open  their 
mouths,  for  they  o|ien   them  but  to 
contbund  themselves, — and  better  to 
I  lemain   dumb   tor    ever,    than    thus 
bhndly  to  call  down  shame  and  pun- 
I  ijihmcnt  on  their  own  degraded  heads. 
They  talk  of  Gibbon  as  having  been 
I  *'  the  most  effectual  '*  enemy  of  the 
I  Christian  £ai£b,  and  hypocriiically  eu- 
1  logise  Watson  as  his  triumphant  an- 
jtagonist.     They  themselves,  without 
'  any  of  Gibbon's  eloauence  or  erudi- 
tion, possess  all  his  disbelief,  and  all 
1  his  insidious  malignity  ;  and  if  Wat- 
son is  worthy  of  all  good  men's  re- 
verence for  having  diem-meil  Gibbon, 
And  blunted  the  edge  of  his  weapons, 
'  they  are  deserving  of  all  ^ood  men's 
( hate  for  having  picked  up  those  weap- 
)  en  a,  tried  to  restore  their  etige,  and 
I  twielded    thera    ^vitli    a    detemiiued, 
I  though  a  feeble  haslUity. 

But  this  writer,  with  all  his  aflPect- 
l^d  «eal  for  Christianity,  is,  atler  all, 
i^ot  quite  comfortable  in  die  idea  of 
[feeing  thought  a  Christian.     And  he 
Ijlcts  us  know,  that  if  Christianity  cau 
|vOnly  be  attacked  in  u  calro,  quietj  gen- 
tlemanly, philosojMcal  manner,  it  is 
quite  ^lowable  to   do  so ;    as  if   it 
were  a  question  of  good  manners,  oour- 
ttesy,   and  decorum,  rather  than  one 
I  atfecting  tlie  eternal  happiness  of  the 
I  human  soul. 

"  To  attack,*'  says  he,  •*  by  ribaldry, 

or  with  virulence,  or  ^fbre  tfic  multitude^ 

what  raillions  of  our  fellow  creatures  ielitwCf 

,*jtnd  hold  sacred  as  well  as  dear,  h  beyond 

_  «11  qucsdon  a  Kiiou«  offencut  and  the  law 

dies  it  as  such.     But  to  inveiiigaU  re^ 

_  ous  qi^estiom  a*  phihsophers,  calmly  and 

fteriouslt/t   %eUk  tlw  mixlfty  of  tlwir  high 

lnnpoHaticc^  and  (he  dljfidence  tehioh  their 

ntricacy  prrxcrihei^   U    not  only  uUvwahtc 

meriiori&ui  ;    aad  If  ifte  eontcicnOoui 

nquircr  tjt  led  by  t/te  light  of  his  under' 

ttdiilgTOA  CONCLUSION    DirFEBENT 
TliA'r    OF    THE    COMSfUNrrV,   hr. 
f  itUl^  wc  iftauld  think,  in  nuiny  ca»eit 
PHOMULOATE  IT  TO  THE    PHlLOBOPBI- 
iCAL  WORLD,"  &C. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  plain 
enough  :  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
wishei  to  stand  well  with  hia  iuiidd 
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friends,  and,  if  possible,  with  his  own 
inconsistent  infidel  scff;  and  bus,  there- 
forcj  not  scrupled  to  give  the  name  of 
serioiL<*j  anxious,  conscientious,  philoso* 
piucal  doubts,  to  the  indecent,  sneer- 
ing, insidious,  and  miUignant  attacks 
of  Gibbon,  whose  mind,  whenever  he 
spoke  of  Christianity,  fell  into  raelan* 
ctioly  degradation  ;^and  what  is,   if 
possible,  still  more  barefaced, — he  has 
appUed   the   same  language  of  com- 
mendation to  the  feeble  ajid  feverish 
scepticism  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
The  time  is  gone  by  when  the  reputa- 
tion of  l)eing  a  philosopher  could  be 
accjuired  hy  disbelieving  Chrisdanity. 
The  truth  of  Christianity  is  estabhsh- 
cd;  and  none   but  weak   or  wicked 
persons  would  in  these  days  seek  to 
revive    the    long-exploded,     and    of- 
ten refuted  fooleries,  misniuned  argu- 
ments,  by  which  soi-disant  pliiloso- 
phers  once  strove  to  effect  its  over- 
throw.    Had  the  Edinburgh  Review- 
ers  been  high-souled  antl  melancholy 
sceptics ;  preyetl  on  in  the  solitude  of 
meditation  by  fears  that  rose  up  trom^ 
and  darkly  overshadowed,  the  grave  ; 
had  they  shewn  themselves  to  raouru 
over    and  deplore  the  curse  of  their     ^ 
own   incurable   inBdeUty ;    had   they     V 
t!  lougli  t  arid  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  that      " 
religion  whose  dirine  origin  was  yet 
doub ted  by  their  reaso n ;  h ad  they  envi-       M 
ed  the  happiness  of  the  true  l)euever,      H 
and  expressed  their  own  doubts,  not       " 
in  order  to  create  or  increase  those  of 
others,  but  if  possible  to  obtain  relief      _ 
&om  the  direhil  weight  of  darkness      fl 
that  loaded   their   own    souls, — then       m 
might  we  have  read  their  thoughts 
with  a  profound  commiseration,   ex- 
tended to  them  not  only  forgiveness 
but  sympathyj  and  acknowledged  them 
to  have  had  tlie  feelings,  if  not  the 
faidi  of  Christians.    But   conscience 
teOs  them  that  such  is  not  the  nature 
of  their  scepticism .    And  when  one  of 
their  number  now  dares  to  insinuate 
that  it  is  so,  he  is  met  at  once  with 
an  indignant  denial  from  the  whole 
Christian   population   of  the   land» — 
There  is  nothing  more   shocking  iu 
their   infidelity    than   its  levity,    ex- 
cept it  be  its  ignorance.     We  may      ^ 
as    unsuccessfully    look     tliroughout      fl 
their  writings    for    one   lofty   senti-      ^ 
ment  in  their  scepticism,   as  for  one 
trace  of  knowledge  of  the  history  or 
evidence  of  Divine  Revelation.     They 
want  scholarship  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  puss  for  decent  infidels — they 
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hftve  been  denied  a  deme  in  the 
sdiools  of  scepticism.  There  is  not 
one  of  all  their  number  who  under- 
stands the  language  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

Before  we  conclude^  let  us  shortly  no- 
tice the  feeble  and  querulous  complaints 
which  we  understand  the  friends  of 
this  class  of  writers  have^  in  the  sore- 
ness of  their  wounded  affection^  been 
piping  abroad.  They  would  fain  charge 
us  with  an  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ence with  their  religious  opinions, 
which,  it  is  said,  are  between  them- 
selyes  and  their  God.  We  know  that 
there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  sanctuary  in 
every  man's  bosom,  in  which  his  own 
contrite  spirit  may  hold  converse  with 
the  Divine  Being.  Into  that  sanc- 
tuary we  never  sought  sacrilegiously  to 
enter.  But  the  religion  of  me  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers  is  not  between  them- 
selves and  their  God.  Shame  to  the 
hypocrite  who  dares  to  utter  €uch  a 
&isehood4  It  is  between  themselves 
and  the  whole  world.  They  have 
£>rced  it  upon  those  who  wished  not 
to  hear  it, — they  have  juggled  it  into 
our  minds  under  the  cover  of  far  dif- 
ferent matters, — ^they  have  decoyed  us 
imawares  into  the  dark  nooks  of  their 
faifiddity,when  we  believed  Uiat  we  were 
walking  in  an  open  country  and  in  day- 
light— they  have  met  us  suddenly  at 
the  comers  of  streets,  and  thrust  their 
manifestoes  into  our  unwilling  hands 
—they  have,  at  limes,  ventured  to  cry 
loudly  from  the  house-top.  And  can 
it  indeed  be,  that  now  tney  wish  to 
throw  themselves  on  our  mercy — on 
oiur  charity— on  our  christian  forbear- 
ance— and  to  demand  for  themselves, 
a^r  a  long  course  of  loud  and  brazen 
infidelity,  a  respectful  and  soothing 
attention  to  their  feelings  forsooth— 
they  who  have  all  their  lifetime  so 
bitterly,  and  so  savagely,  and  so  unre- 
mittingly persecuted,  reviled  and  ri- 
diculed all  those  who  fbrtunately  dif- 
fered from  them  in  Uieir  religious  be- 
lief. If  they  or  their  fi-iends  wish 
at  once  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
charge  of  the  grossest  and  most  foolish 
fidsehood,  let  them  declare  boldly  that 
the  Edinburgh  Review  never  attack^ 
ed  Christianity.  The  whole  world 
knows  that  they  have  been  its  imceas- 
ing  foes.  And  the  whole  world  ac- 
knowledges that  their  wickedness  in 
having  so  attacked  Christianity,  is  on- 
ly equalled  by  their  folly  in  now  deny- 
ing itj  and  their  pusillanimity  under 


that  punishment  which  is  now  inflict- 
ing  upon  them,  and  of  which  they 
have  as  yet  sustained  but  a  very  insig« 
nificant  portion. 

The  querulous  eulogists  of  this  in« 
fidel  Journal  have  made  use  of  a  very 
delicate  but  perhaps  not  very  apposite 
illustration.  The  religion  of  a  man^ 
they  say,  is  like  the  virtue  of  a  wo- 
man, and  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
slightest  breath.  This  is  not  happy. 
We  cannot,  for  our  lives,  perceive  any 
resemblance  between  a  modest  young 
virgin  and  an  impudent  old  Edinburgh 
Reviewer.  Were  a  youi^  lady  to 
make  immodest  gestures  to  gentlemen 
on  the  street,  and  indulge  in  loose 
conversation,  no  doubt  ner  virtue 
would  be  suspected.  But  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  well-behaved  woman  is  vary 
safe  in  this  country — and  so  is  that  of  a 
sincere  christian.  When,  however,  a 
man  tells  the  whole  world  that  he  does 
not  beUeve  Christianity,  what  can  the 
world  do  but  take  him  at  his  word  ? 
Nor  does  it  at  all  alter  the  matter^ 
that  his  disbelief  may  have  been 
told  by  inuendo  and  insinuation.  It 
is  not  incumbent  on  us  to  shew  an  ex- 
treme and  sensitive  delicacy  in  our 
language  to  a  man  who  has  wholly 
dismissed  it  from  his  own  practice— 
and  really,  if  we  were  seeking  fi}r  a  si- 
mile to  apply  to  any  of  the  infidel  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers,  it  would  be  just  the 
reverse  of  that  now  so  current  among 
the  agitated  friends  of  their  dissolving 
Confederacy. 


LETTER  FROM  GRAY  THE  POET  TO 
COUNT  ALGAROTTI. 

[This  Letter  is  taken  from  the  Correspon- 
dence of  Count  Algarotti,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr  Murray.] 


SIR, 


Cambridge,  Sept.  9,  1763. 


I  RECEIVED,  some  time  since,  the  un- 
expected honour  of  a  letter  f^om  you, 
and  the  promise  of  a  pleasure,  which, 
till  of  late,  I  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  enjoying.  Forgive  me  if  I  make 
my  aclmowledgments  in  my  native 
tongue,  as  I  see  it  is  perfectly  familiar 
to  you ;  and  I  (though  not  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  writings  of  Italy)  snduld, 
from  disuse,  speak  its  language  with 
an  ill  grace,  and  with  still  more  con- 
straint to  one,  who  possesses  it  in  all 
its  strength  and  purity. 
I  see,  with  great  satisfaction,  your 
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efforts  to  ireuiiite  the  congenial  arts  of 
Poetry,  Muflick,  and  the  Dance,  whidj, 
with  the  assistance  of  Painting  and 
ArcMfcecturej  regulated  by  taste,  and 
Bupnorted  by  niagnlJicence  and  power j 
mignt  form  the  noblest  scene,  and  be- 
Btow  the  subhraest  pleasure,  that  the 
imagination  can  conceive:  but  who 
shall  realize  these  deUghtful  visions  P 
There  is,  I  own,  one  prince  in  Europe^ 
that  wants  neither  the  will,  the  Epirit, 
nor  the  ability  ;  but  can  lie  caU  up 
lililton  from  his  grave,  can  he  reani- 
mate ilarcello,  or  bid  tlic  Barberina  or 
the  Salle  move  again?  Can  he  (as 
much  a  King  as  he  is)  govern  an  Ita^ 
lian  Viituosaj  destroy  her  caprice  and 
impertinence,  without  hurting  her  ta- 
lents, or  command  those  unmeaning 

graces  and  tricks  of  voice  to  be  sUent,     ^ 

that  have  gained  her  the  adoration  of    from  a  politer  audience,  on  the 
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Nicolhna)  with  httle  voice  and  less 
beauty,  but  with  the  utmost  justneas  of  j 
ear — the  strongest  expression  of  coun-* 
tenance — the  most  speaking  eyes — ^the 
greatest  vivacity  and  variety  of  gesture. 
Her   first  appearance  instantly  fixed 
their  attention  j    the  tumult  sunk  at  , 
once,  or,  if  any  murmur  rose,  it  wa§j 
soon  hushed  by  a  general  cry  for  si^ 
lence.  Her  first  air  ravished  everybody  1 
— they  forgot  their  prejudices — they 
forgot  that  they  did  not  understand  nl 
word  of  the  language,— tliey  entered! 
into  all  the  humour  of  the  part — made  J 
her  rtn>eut  all  her  songs — ^and  contHJ 
nued  their  transports,  their  laughterjj 
and  applause,  to  the  end  of  the  piecew  J 
Within  these  three  last  years  the  Pa*] 
ganina  and  Amici  have  met  with  al-* 
most  the  same  applause,  once  a-weei 


her  own  country  ? 

One  cause  that  so  long  has  hinder- 
ed and  (I  tear)  will  hinder  that  hap- 
py union  which  you  propose^  seems  to 
me  to  be  this,  that  Poetry  (which,  as 
you  allow,  must  lead  the  way,  and  di- 
rect the  operations  of  the  subordinate 
arts)  implies  at  least  a  hberal  educa- 
tion, a  degree  of  literature,  and  various 
knowledge ;  whereas  the  others  (with 
a  few  exceptions)  are  in  the  hands  of 
slaves  and  mercenaries,  I  mean,  of 
people  without  education,  who,  though 
neither  destitute  of  genius,  nor  in- 
sensible to  fame,  must  yet  make  gain 
their  principal  end,  and  subject  them- 
selves to  the  prevailing  taste  of  tliose, 
whose  fortune  only  distinguishes  them 
from  the  multitude, 

I  can  not  help  telling  you,  that  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  I  was  a  witness  of  the 
power  of  your  comic  musick.  There 
was  a  httle  troop  of  Euffi  that  exhi- 
bited a  Burletta  in  London — not  in 
the  Opera  House,  where  the  audience  is 
cliiefly  of  the  better  sort,  but  on  one 
of  the  common  theatres,  fuU  of  all 
kinds  of  people ;  and,  I  beheve,  the 
fulkr  from  tnat  natural  aversion  we 
bear  to  tbreigners; — their  looks  and 
their  noise  made  it  evident  they  did 
not  come  tliither  to  hear; — and,  on  si- 
inikr  occasions,  I  have  luiown  candles 

ghted — broken  bottles  and  pen  knives 

'iung  on  the  stage — the  benches  torn 

up — the  scenes  hurried  into  the  streets 

and  set  on  fire.     The   curtain  drew 

lip,  the  musick  was  of  Cocchi,  with  a 

Jfcw  airs  of  Pergolesi  inter^spersed :  the 

lingers  were,  as  usual,  deplorable,  but 
I  was  one  Girl  (she  called  herself  the 
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stage.  The  truth  is,  the  Opera  it; 
though  supported  here  at  a  great 
pence  for  so  many  vears,  has  rathe, 
maintained  itself  by  tlie  admiration  be- 
stow'd  on  a  few  particular  voices,  or 
the  borrowed  taste  of  a  few  Men  of 
condition,  that  have  learned  in  Italy 
how  to  admire,  than  by  any  genuine 
love  we  bear  to  the  Italian  musick:  nor 
have  we  yet  got  any  style  of  our  own^ 
and  this  I  attribute,  m  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  language  which,  in  sjnte  of 
its  energy,  plenty,  and  the  crowd  of 
excellent  writers  this  nation  has  pro- 
duced, does  yet,  I  om  sorry  to  say  itj 
retain  too  much  of  its  barbarous  origi- 
nal to  adapt  itself  to  musical  composi- 
tion. I  by  no  means  wish  to  nave 
been  bom  any  thing  but  an  English- 
man ;  yet  J  ahoiild  rejoice  to  ex- 
change tongues  with  Italy. 

Why  this  Nation  has  made  no  ad- 
vances hitherto,  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, is  hard  to  say.  The  fact  is  un- 
deniable, and  we  have  the  vanity  to 
apologize  for  our  ourselves,  as  Virgil 
did  for  the  Romans,  '*  Excudent  alii," 
&c.  It  is  sure  that  Architecture  liad 
introduced  itself  in  the  reign  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles  the  first,  and  Inigo 
Jones  has  left  us  some  few  monu- 
ments of  his  skill  J  that  shew  liim 
capable  of  greater  things.  Charles  had 
not  only  a  love  for  the  beautiiul  arts, 
but  some  taste  in  them.  The  confti- 
aion  that  soon  followed,  swept  away 
hifi  taagnificent  collection — the  artists 
were  dispersed  or  ruin VI — and  the 
arts  disregarded  till  very  lately.  The 
young  Monarch  now  on  the  tnrone  is 
said  to  esteem  and  understand  them ; 
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I  wish  he  may  have  the  leisure  to  cul- 
tivate, and  the  skill  to  encourage 
them,  with  due  regard  to  merits  other- 
wise, it  is  better  to  neglect  thera.  You, 
Sir,  have  pointed  out  the  true  sources, 
and  the  best  examples,  to  your  Coun- 
trymen. They  have  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  be  what  tney  once  were ;  and  yet, 
^perhaps,  it  is  more  difficult  to  restore 
good  taste  to  a  nation  that  has  de- 
generated, than  to  introduce  it  in 
one,  where,  as  yet,  it  has  never  flour- 
ished. You  are  generous  enough  to 
wish,  and  sanguine  enough  to  foresee^ 
that  it  shall  one  day  flourish  in  Eng- 
land. I  too  must  wish,  but  can  hardhr 
extend  my  hopes  so  far.  It  is  weU 
for  us  that  you  do  not  see  our  public 
exhibitions, — ^but  our  artists  are  yet 
in  their  infancy,  and  Uierefore  I  will 
not  absolutely  despair. 

I  owe  to  Mr  Howe  the  honour  I 
have  of  conversing  with  Count  Alga- 
rotti,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  meant  to  in- 
dulge myself  in  the  opportunitv :  but 
I  iMive  done.  Sir ; — 1  will  only  add, 
that  I  am  proud  of  your  approbation, 
having  no  relish  for  any  other  fame 
than  what  is  confer'd  by  the  few  real 
Judges,  that  are  so  thinly  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth. — I  am.  Sir, 
with  great  respect. 

Your  most  obliged  humble  servant,  , 
T.  Gray. 

A.  S.  E. 

II  Conte  Francesco  Algarotti 

Ciambdlan   di   S.   M.  II 

Re  di  Prussia  &c.  &c.  &c 

Bolognia 

Italia 


LETT£R   FROM    THE    HON.    HORACE 
WALFOLE  TO  . 

[The  foUoidng  letter  of  Horatio  Walpole, 
Lord  Orford,  in  defence  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, against  a  charge  of  his  having  insti- 
gated George  II.  to  bum  his  father*8  will, 
contains  a  curious  history,  which  is  but  par- 
tially told  in  the  6th  chapter  of  his  *•  Re- 
miniscences."*—** At  the  first  council,**  he 
says,  **  held  by  the  new  sovereign  (George 
II.),,  Dr  Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

Sroduced  the  will  of  the  late  kin^^,  and 
eliveied  it  to  the  successor,  expecting  it 
would  be  opened,  and  read  in  council  On 
the  contrary,  his  majesty  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  stalked  out  of  the  room,  without 
uttering  a  word  on  the  subject.  The  poor 
prelate  was  thunderstruck,  and  had  not  the 
presence  of  mind,  or  the  courage,  to  demand 
the  testament's  being  opened ;  or,  at  least, 
to  have  it  registered.**    He  then  goes  on  to 
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say,  that  as  the  king  never  mentioned  the 
wul  more,  whispers  only  by  degrees  in- 
formed the  public  that  the  wUl  was  burnt ; 
the  contents  of  course  were  never  ascer- 
tained ;  but  rumour  assigned  to  the  Duchess 
of  Kendal  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
large  legacy  to  the  Queen  of  Prussia. 
**  Discoursing/*  says  his  Lordship,  **  once 
with  Lady  Sufiolk,  on  that  suppressed 
testament,  she  made  the  only  plausible 
^dow  of  an  excuse  that  could  be  made 
for  George  the  Second;  she  told  me  that 
George  the  First  had  burnt  two  wills  made 
in  favour  of  his  son.** — *'  The  crime,"  he 
adds,  **  of  the  Fust  George  could  only  pal- 
liate, not  justify,  the  criminality  of  the 
Second ;  for  the  Second  did  not  punish  the 
guilty,  but  the  innocent.  But  bad  precedents 
are  dwajrs  dangerous,  and  too  likely  to  be 
copied.**] 

October  14,  1778. 
I  THINK  you  take  in  no  newspapers, 
nor,  I  believe,  condescend  to  read  any 
more  modem  than  the  Paris  a  la  main 
at  the  time  of  the  Ligue — conse- 
quentlv,  you  have  not  seen  a  new 
scandal  on  my  father,  which,  you  will 
not  wonder,  offends  me.  You  cannot 
be  interested  in  his  defence,  but  as  it 
comprehends  some  very  curious  anec- 
dotes,  you  will  not  grudge  me  in« 
dulging  myself  to  a  friend  in  vindi- 
cating a  name  so  dear  to  me. 

In  the  account  of  Lady  Chester- 
•  field's  death  and  fortune,  it  is  said, 
that  the  late  king,  at  the  instigation  of 
Su-  R.  W.,  burnt  his  father's  will, 
which  contained  a  large  l^acy  to  that 
his  supposed  daughter,  and  I  believe 
his  real  one,  (for  she  was  very  like 
him,)  as  her  brother  Grenend  Schu- 
lembourg  is  in  black  to  the  late  king. 
The  fact  of  suppressing  the  will  is  in- 
dubitably true;  the  instigator  most 
false,  as  I  can  demonstrate  thus. 

When  the  news  arrived  of  the  death 
of  George  I.,  my  father  carried  the 
account  from  Lord  Townshend  to  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  royalty  is  for  the  new 
monarch  to  make  a  speech  to  the  privy 
council.  Sir  Robert  asked  the  king, 
who  he  would  please  to  have  draw  the 
speech;  which  was,  in  fact,  asking 
who  was  to  be  prime  minister.  His 
Majesty  replied.  Sir  Spencer  Comp- 
ton.*    It  is  a  wonderful  anecdote,  and 

•  «'  Sir  Spencer  Compton,*'  says  Lord 
Orford,  **  was  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  treasurer,  I  think,  at  that 
time  to  his  Royal  Highness,  who,  by  that 
first  command,  implied  bis  intention  of 
making  Sir  Spencer  his  prime  minister.  He 
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littk  knovm,  that  the  new  premier^  a 
▼ery  dull  man,  could  laot  draw  the 
ftpeechy  and  tlie  person  lo  whom  he 
applkd  was — ^the  dq>osed  premier. 
I'he  Queen,  who  favoured  my  father, 
observed  how  unfit  a  man  he  was  for 
successor,  who  was  reduced  to  beg 
assistance  of  his  predecessor.  The 
councO  met  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
next  morning  at  latest.  Then  Arch* 
bishop  Wake,  with  whom  one  copy  of 
the  wiU  had  been  deposited,  (as  an- 
other was,  I  think,  with  the  Duke  of 
Wol  fen  buttle  J  who  had  a  pension  for 
sacrificing  it,  which,  I  knotVt  the  late 
Duke  of  Newcastle  transacted,)  ad- 
vanced and  dchvered  the  will  to  the 
king,  who  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
went  out  of  council  without  opening 
it ;  the  archbishop  not  having  courage, 
or  presence  of  mind,  to  desire  it  to  be 
read,  as  he  ought  to  have  doue. 

These  circumstanceii,  wWch  I  so- 
lemnly assure  you  are  strictly  true, 
prove  that  ray  father  neither  adviaed, 
nor  was  consulted  ;  nor  is  it  credible 
that  the  king,  in  one  night's  time, 
•hould  have  passed  from  the  intention 
of  disgracing  him,  to  make  him  his 
bo«iom    confidant   in  m   delicate  an 

i  was  once  talking  to  the  late  Lady 
SoiFolk,  the  former  mistress,  on  that 
tiXtmordinary  event.  She  said,  "  I 
caimot  justify  the  deed  to  the  legatees, 
but  towards  liis  father,  the  late  king, 
it  was  justifiable;  for  George  I.  had 
burnt  two  wills  made  in  favour  of 
George  II." — I  suppose  they  were  ilie 
testaments  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Zell,  parents  of  George  the  First's 
wife,  whose  treatment  of  her  they 
always  resented. 

I  said  I  know  the  transaction  of  the 

was  a  worthy  man*  of  exceeding  grave  fof- 
mjdity«  but  of  no  parts^-as  his  coaduct 
immediately  proved.  The  j>CK)r  gentleman 
was  so  litde  qualified  to  ucconimodau;  him- 
sdf  to  the  grandeur  of  the  moment,  and  to 
eoBcdve  how  a  new  sovereign  should  tiddrtss 
hiniself  to  his  ministers  *  and  he  h&d  abo 
been  lO  far  ircm  meditating  to  Buppiant  die 
premier,  that  in  his  distress  it  was  to  Sir 
Robert  hizpjelf  he  had  recourse,  and  whom 
he  besought  to  make  the  draught  of  the 
king's  speech  for  liim ;" — .**  from  that  mo- 
ment," lie  adds,  **  there  was  no  more  ques- 
tion of  Sir  Spencer  Compton  as  prime  mini- 
8ter.  He  waa  created  an  earl,  iooo  received 
the  garter,  and  became  president  of  that 
eoondl,  at  the  head  of  wmdi  he  was  much 
fitt«r  to  ait  than  to  diieci."— £<if  d  Offard^i 
Beminiscencet* 
You  IV. 


Letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  4 1 

Duke  of  N ;  the  late  Lord  Walde- 

grave  shewed  me  a  letter  from  that 
Duke  to  tlte  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  then 
Emhas&ador  at  Paris,  with  directions  | 
abmifc   that    transaction,    or   at  least  \ 
about  payment  of  the  pension^  I  forget 
which.    I  have  somewhere,  but  cannot  i 
turn  to  it  now,  a  memorandum  of  that  { 
affair,  and  who  the  prince  was,  wliom  , 
I  may  mistake  in  calling  the  Duke  o€' 
Wolfenbuttle,  There  was  a  third  copy  j 
of  the  ¥rill^   I  likewise  forget   \ntli 
whom    deposited.      The    newspapers 
say,  which  is  triie,  that  Lord  Chcster- 
fieW  hied  a  bill  in  Chancery  Jigitinst 
the  late  king,  to  oblige  Jiim  to  produ;:e 
the  will,  and  was  silenced,  I  think,  by 
payment  of  £^20,000,     There  was  an- 
other legacy  to  his  own  daughter,  th^ 
Queen  of  Prussia,  which  has  at  tijnes 
been,  and  I  believe  ia  still,  claimed  by 
the  King  of  Prussia. 

Do  not  mention  any  pcirt  of  this 
story ;  but  it  is  worth  preserving,  as  I 
am   assured   you  are  satisiicd  of  my 
scrupulous  veracity.    It  may,  perhaps,  ^ 
be  authenticated  hereafter,  by  colla-  i 
teral  evidence  tliat  may  come  out.     If  J 
ever  true  history  does  corae  to  light, 
my  father's  character  will   have  jwat  ^ 
honour  paid  to  iL     Lord  Chesterfield,^ 
one  of  his  shaipest  enemies,  has  not, 
with  all  his  prejudices,  left;  a  very  ajji- 
favourable   accoimt  of   him,    and  it 
would  alone  be  raised  by  comparison 
of  their  two  characters,   Think  of  one, 
who  calls  Sir  Robert  the  corrupter  of  ] 
youth,  leaving  a  system  of  education 
to  poison  them  from   their  tmrsery  I 
Chesterfield,    Pulteney,   and    Bt»liog- 
brokej  were  the  saints  that  reviled  my 
father* 

I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  allow 
me  to  open  my  heart  to  you  when  it 
is  full»    Yours  ever. 


A  VERBAL  TtAKISLATfON  OF  THE  EM- 
FJ^aOll  OF  MOROCCO'3  LITTER  TO 
QUEHJf  ANK£:    BY  SIMOW  OCKLEY. 


Har.  MSS,  7525* 

Ix  the  name  of  the  moat  merciful 
God  ;  hv  that  depends  upon  God  go- 
eth  straight  to  the  right  way-  From 
the  servant  of  God,  the  Emperor  of 
the  Believers,  who  maketh  war  for 
the  cause  of  tl  '  '  of  both  worlds, 
Ismael  Ebn  ^  Alhossnaij  Ttf  1 

the  Queen  oi  mt  i.ujiiiiihj  nayoflCftjf-* 
F 


Sabina.     -  C^^t. 

(jrod  will.    Wherefore  be  kind  to  our 
servant  with  respect. 

Written  the  first  of  the  glorums 
Mamadan,  in  the  year  11S5. 
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land^  and  the  Mistress  of  the  great 
Parliament  thereof^  happiness  to  every 
one  that  foUoweth  the  rigbi^  way^  and 
believes  in  Grod,  and  is  so  directed. 

This  premised^  we  have  heard  ftom 
more  than  one  of  the  comers  and  go- 
ers from  that  country,  that  thou  hast 
seized  our  Armenian  servant^  a  person 
of  great  esteem.  We  sent  mm  to 
thee  to  compose  a  difference  between 
us  and  thee^  and  we  wrote  to  thee 
concerning  him,  that  thou  shouldst 
use  him  well.  Then  after  this  we 
heard  that  thou  hadst  set  him  at  lib- 
erty. But  for  what  reason  didst  thou 
take  him,  and  for  what  reason  didst 
thou  set  him  at  liberty  ?  Hath  he  ex- 
ceeded any  covenant,  or  hath  he  made 
any  covenant  with  thee  and  broke  it  ? 
We  had  not  sent  him  unto  thee  but 
upon  the  account  of  our  knowledge 
and  assurance  of  his  understanding 
and  integrity ;  and  when  he  resolved 
upon  his  journey  into  that  country^ 
we  gave  (Urections  to  dispatch  some 
of  our  affairs.  Wherefore  we  wrote 
unto  thee  concerning  him,  and  said. 
If  thou  hast  any  necessity  or  business 
with  us,  he  will  convey  it  to  us  from 
thee.  And  we  said  unto  thee,  speak 
with  him,  which  if  it  should  be,  what 
thou  talkest  about  with  him  will  come 
to  us,  without  addition  or  ^minu- 
tion. 

As  for  what  our  servant  Alkaid  Ali 
Abdollah  did  to thy  ser- 
vant the  Christian,  by  God  we  know 
nothing  of  it,  nor  gave  him  any  per- 
mission as  to  any  thing  that  passed 
between  them.  And  in  the  instant 
that  we  heard  from  him  that  he  had 
taken  thy  man,  we  commanded  him 
to  set  him  at  Hberty,  and  he  set  him 
at  liberty  forthwith,  out  of  hand ;  and 
from  that  we  never  shewed  any  favour 
to  Alkaid  Ali,  nor  was  our  mind  right 
towards  him  till  he  died. 

Our  Christian  servant,  the  mer- 
chant (Balih),  told  us  that  thou  hadst 
a  mind  to  an  ostrich,  and  we  gave 
him  two,  a  male  and  a  female,  which 
shall  come  to  thee  if  God  wiU.  And 
lo,  O  Secretary  I  the  goods  of  our  ser- 
vant, much  esteemed  with  us,  when 
he  Cometh  he  shall  bring  what  is 
with  him,  if  it  please  God.    And  we 

are  in  expectation  of  thy  messenger,  .  ^     . 

the  ambassador ;  and  if  he  comes,  he    principle  article  of  ornamental  fiinii- 
shall  see  nothing  from  us  but  what  is  '  ture  in  the  female  iqpartments  of  these 

fair,  and  we  wfll  deliver  to  him  the    — — — — 

Christians,  and  do  what  he  pleases^  if       •  Pittaie  D'Erculano,  t  ir.  tdlK  zliiL 


SABINA. 

Mominff^-^Scenes  in  the  Dressing-room 
of  a  rich  Roman  Lady, 

(From  the  German  of  Bdttiger.J 

Scene  I. 

Sabina  comes  from  her  Bed^chamher 
into  her  Dressing-room'^Restaiitrek^ 
tions — Skaphitm  brings  the  Asses* 
MUh^Phiale  the  faint-^Stinwii 
the  black  Eye^incture-^MasHche  the 
Teeth. 

In  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici,  a« 
mong  the  inmiense  numbers  of  ancient 
paintings  brought  from  Herculaneom 
and  Pompeii,  tliere  are  four  little 
pieces  which  have  attracted  particular 
attention,  for  this  reason^  that  they 
were  not,  like  the  others,  painted  upm 
on  the  wall,  but  attached  to  it  Mfmi^ 
rately,  a  circumstance  which  impues 
that,  by  their  possessors,  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  they  had  been  resid- 
ed as  of  something  more  than  common 
value.  The  third  of  these  pieces  re- 
presents the  dressing-chamber  of  an 
Herculanean  lady.  One  of  the  virtit- 
osi,  who  have  described  the  curiodtiea 
of  Portici,  speaks  of  it  in  these  terms : 
^'  A  young  woman  is  standing  among 
her  attendiants;  one  of  these  dresses  her 
hair,  another  sits  bv  her^  a  third  stands 
near ;  they  are  all  el^;antly  attired." 
After  having  bestowed  a  more  accurate 
attention  upon  this  beautiful  and  near- 
Iv  unii^ured  painting  as  engraved  in 
the  Pitture  IXErculano,^  1  am  inclin« 
ed  to  suppose  that  the  following  would 
be  a  more  correct  description  of  it.  It 
is  a  family  piece,  representing  a  mo-  • 
ther  with  her  two  beautiful  daughters, 
whose  features  sufficiently  indioale 
their  relation  to  her.  The  mother  is 
seated  iipon  a  chair  somewhat  elevated, 
with  a  footstool  before  it,  of  the  kind 
always  mentioned^  as  constituting  a 
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times, — (uHorncd  with  camng,  gilding, 
coverlids,  and  cushions,  all  of  the  most 
costly  execution  and  quaUty.  With 
her  right  hand  she  leans  tenderly  up- 
on her  younpr  dau^rhter,  whose  face 
is  turned  to  ner  witn  an  aifectionate 
eit{ir«ssiou.  On  the  other  side  stands 
the  elder  daughter,  occupied  with  a 
female  slave,  who  is  arrnnging  some-^ 
thing  in  the  back  part  of  her  hair.  In 
other  respecta  her  dre«a  is  already  fi- 
nished, the  hair  is  encircled  with  a 
double  band,  in  the  front  h  is  fasten- 
ed with  long  dressing-pins^  whose 
he«jds  idone  are  visible ;  the  locks  be- 
hind float  in  careless  ringlets  over  the 
shoulderB,  The  whole  dress,  with  its 
exquisite  border,  the  ear-rings,  arm- 
lets, itc*  shew  that  the  day  is  that  of 
a  festivaL  It  may  be,  that  the  scene 
represents  a  bride  in  the  attire  of  her 
wedding-day.  Near  her,  upon  a  beau- 
tiful little  table,  a  white  and  blue  band 
lies  beneath  a  dressing-box,  together 
with  a  few  green  leaveSj  probably  meant 
for  an  ofFering-garknd.  At  the"^  foot  of 
the  table  there  stands  a  slender  gently- 
curved  ewer.  The  whole  gives  us  a 
view  of  a  female  toilette  of  that  age 
and  country,  in  which  the  most  agr&i^ 
able  mixture  was  exhibited  of  Grecian 
taste  Witli  Roman  splendour. 

We  hear  much  and  often  of  the  ex- 
travagant and  cofitly  dresses  of  the  Ro- 
man kdicfi  of  that  age,  when  the  spoils 
and  luxuries  of  a  plundered  world  were 
all  collected  in  the  imperial  city ;  when 
the  whole  earth  waJi  ruled  by  the  proud 
Romans,  and  these  by  their  yet  proud- 
er wives*  Many  of  our  readers,  we 
doubt  not,  will  consider  a  peep  into 
the  morning  and  toilette  hours  of  a 
lady  of  that  time,  as  likely  to  furnish 
nearly  as  much  amusement  as  the  per- 
usal of  a  heroic  romance,  founded  on 
the  manners  of  our  tilting  and  tour- 
naying  forefathers^  or  a  tide  of  ghosts 
and  goblins  in  the  Radcliff  taste.  They 
may  perhaps  remember  something  of  a 
description  of  this  sort  in  the  travels 
of  Anacharsis ;  but  there,  they  will 
recollect,  they  saw  only  the  modes  and 
fashions  of  the  retired  and  domestic 
matrons  of  Athens.  In  Rome,  things 
wore  a  quite  different  aspect*  The 
most  luxurious  lady  of  an  English  Na- 
bob, the  most  expensive  Knesin  of  St 
Petersburgh,  however  extravagant  her 
wishes  may  be,  can  never  hope  for  a 
a  moment  to  rival  the  profuse  splen- 
dour which  was  daily  commanded 
by  the  wife  of  one  of  those  Eonmn 


knights  or  senators,  who  robbed  whole 
countries,  who  saw  kings  at  their  feet, 
who  brouj^ht  hundreds  of  slaves  of 
every  complexion  from  their  subju- 
gated provinces,  to  administer  to  the 
pomp  of  their  Uoman  ittsulw^  or  their 
ItalLin  villas. 

A  whole  regiment  of  female  slaves, 
each  having  her  own  particular  de- 
partment in  the  great  work  of  the 
toilette  or  the  wardrobe,  attended  on 
tlie  nod  of  the  Damitia  ;  for  by  that 
name  was  she  called  by  her  domestics, 
no  less  than  by  her  lovers  and  depen- 
dants. That  great  painter  of  manners, 
Lucian,  has  given  us  a  true  and  lively 
description  of  the  levee  of  one  of  these 
ladies,  which  we  shall  begin  with 
translating. 

*'  Could  any  one  see  this  fair  crea- 
ture," says  Lucian,  "  at  the  moment 
when  she  awakes  from  her  sleep,  he 
would  have  no  great  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving him  to  be  in  company  with  a 
monkey  or  baboon, — according  to  all 
authorities  a  bad  omen  to  begin  the 
day  with.  It  is  for  this  reason  she 
takes  especial  aire  that  no  male  eyea 
shall  see  her  at  this  hour.  Now  she 
takes  her  seat  amidst  a  circle  of  offici- 
ous old  hags  and  dainty  waiting  dam- 
fidsj  whose  skill  and  dexterity  are  all 
zealously  engaged  to  call  from  their 
grave  the  dead  charms  of  their  mis- 
tress. To  wash  sleep  firom  the  eyes 
with  a  basin  of  fresh  well-water,  and 
then  set  alertly  and  merrily  about  the 
management  of  household  concernt — 
wliat  a  tasteless  old-fashioned  idea  ! 
No,  the  first  concerns  to  be  attended 
to  are  tJie  salves,  and  powders,  and 
essences,  and  lotions  I  The  room  has 
the  appearance  of  a  millinery  shop. 
Every  slave  has  her  own  dep;irtraent 
at  the  toilette :  one  bears  a  silver  wush- 
hand-basin,  another  a  silver  pot-de- 
chambre,  another  a  silver  ewer,  others 
hold  up  as  many  looking-glasses  and 
boxes  as  the  apartment  will  admit  of; 
and  in  all  these,  nothing  but  Deceit, 
and  Treachery,  and  Falsehood — in  one, 
teeth  and  gums — in  another,  eyelashes 
and  eyebrows,  and  such  like  trumpery. 
But  the  most,  both  of  art  and  time, 
are  devoted  to  the  hair.  Some,  tliat 
havt:  the  rage  tor  turning  their  natu- 
rally black  locks  into  while  and  yel- 
low, besmear  them  all  over  with  salves, 
and  tlien  expose  thera  to  be  sucked  in 
and  burned  in  under  the  sun's  rays  at 
tioon  tide.  O  thers  are  con  tented  to  keep 
them  as  black  as  they  are  \   but  they 
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lavish  the  whole  substanoe  of  thdor 
liusbands  upon  them^  so  that  the  whole 
of  Arabia  breathes  from  the  hair  of 
one  of  them.  Burning  lotions  are  kept 
boiling  on  the  fire  to  crimp  and  twist 
what  nature  has  made  smooth  and 
sleek.  The  hair  of  one  must  be 
brought  down  from  the  head,  and 
taught  to  lie  close  to  the  eyebrows^ 
lest  the  Cu]^ds^  I  suppose^  should  have 
too  much  play-ground  on  the  fore- 
head ;  but  behii^  the  locks  float  over 
the  \Mitk  in  bundles  of  vanity."* 

But  is  it  not  possible  that  Ludan 
has  been  too  hard  upon  the  poor  la- 
dies of  his  age  ?  Lucian  was  a  great 
satirist,  but  he  had  so  much  wit^  that 
we,  for  our  parts,  do  not  suspect  him 
of  having  had  frequent  recourse  to  ca- 
ricature. Were  it  necessary,  however, 
to  bring  any  authority  in  confirmation 
of  his,  we  might  point  out  abundant 
passages,  at  least  as  strong  as  the  above, 
in  the  most  reverend  fathers  of  the 
church,  particularly  from  the  Peda^ 
gogus  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  but 
most  of  all  from  that  invaluable  mine 
of  information,  Tertullian's  famous 
ti'eatise  on  the  Dress  of  Women,  But 
here  too,  we  well  know  that  our  au- 
thorities would  be  represented  as  sus- 
picious, and  the  over  austerity  of  these 
divines  would  be  said  to  have  incapa- 
citated them  from  giving  a  just  account 
of  things  as  they  stood.  Our  fidr  read- 
ers, however,  must  ascribe  it  to  their 
own  wdl-known  spirit  of  incredulity, 
that  we  trouble  them  even  with  the 
threatening  of  such  formidable  cita- 
tions. 

Our  Domma— without  injury  to  all 
the  other  ladies,  Roman  and  not  Ro- 
man, who  bore  the  same  name,  she 
may  be  called  Sabina — at  her  first  a- 
wakening  is  any  thing  but  an  amiable 
object.  Perhaps  Lucian's  similitude 
of  the  she-baboon  may  not  be  far  a- 
miss.  But  you  shall  judge  for  your- 
selves. According  to  the  custom  of 
her  times,  she  had  placed  on  her  face 
over-night,  a  plaster  of  bread  soaked 
in  asses'  milk.  The  inventor  of  this 
embrocation,  by  means  of  which  the 
skin  was  rendered  very  soft  and  white, 
was  the  illustrious  Poppcea,  the  wife 
of  Nero,  and  it  had  preserved  her 
name.  During  the  night,  part  of 
die  beauty-plaster  had  been  sucked 
into,  and  part  of  it  had  dried  upon,  her 
face,  so  that  Sabina's  physiognomy  re* 

9  Amores,  T.  ii.  p.  440.  ed.  Wetsten. 


sembles,  in  the  morning,  a  wall  with 
ill-mixed  and  bursting  plaster,— -and 
so  indeed  the  great  satirist  Juvenal  has 
described  it. 

*<  Interea  foeda  aspectn  ridendaque  multo 

Pane  tumet  fades 

Tandem  aperit  vultum  et  tectoria  prima  te* 

ponit, 
Incipit  agnofid.** 

If  we  take  into  our  consideration  the 
fact  that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  our 
Domina  had  laid  aside,  vrith  the  rest 
of  her  dress,  several  not  unimportant 
items  of  the  *'  himian  face  divine," 
such,  fbr  example,  as  the  eyebrows, 
the  teeth,  the  hair,  &c.  and  tlit  there* 
fore  she  probably  bore  much  more 
likeness  to  the  death's  head,  over  which 
Hamlet  moralized,  than  to  the  living 
model  of  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles, — we 
shall,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  be 
forced  to  admit  that  Ludan's  oompari-> 
son  of  the  monkey  was,  if  not  the 
most  gdlant  Uiat  ne  might  have  se- 
lected, the  most  graphic,  piquant,  and 
just.  In  truth,  old  Ennius  had  c^ 
served  the  same  likeness  several  cen- 
turies before ; 

<*  Simia  quam  similis  turpissima  Bestia 
nobis.'* 
Before,  however,  Sabina  comes  into 
what  is,  properly  speaking,  the  dress-, 
ing-room^  her  own  body^damsel,  the 
much-teased  Smaragdis^  has  already 
performed  certain  little  services  about 
her  person,  the  signal  for  which,  from 
these  lazy  lords  and  ladies  of  the  worlds 
was  a  crack  of  the  fingers.* 


*  There  is  not  mudi  of  caricature,  after 
all»  in  the  famous  question  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Roman  lady  by  Juvenal—"  Is 
then  a  slave  a  man  ?"  That  idea,  if  not 
expressed  openly  in  wrads,  was  the  rulii^ 
pnndple  of  much  of  their  conduct—it  was 
one  part  of  this  to  give  directions  to  tfaetr 
daves,  not  by  language,  but  by  nods  and 
gestures.  The  pious  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
K>r  this  reason,  mentions  the  cracking  of 
the  fingers  (oi  2ia  rm  'ia.Kruy.m  >^«^0/,   Ttn 

oiMrm  v^oK\rtrtKoi)  as  instances  of  the  mode 
in  which  slavery  broi^zh^  men  down  to  the 
condition  of  beasts.  The  digitU  concrepare 
was  a  common  signal  to  the  servant  in  wait- 
ing;  hut  its  roost  usual  meaning  was,  that 
he  or  she  should  bring  tlie  poC-de-diam.« 
bie.  It  is  thus,  that  in  the  Trimalchio  of 
Petionius  we  read,  **  Trimalchio  hooio  lau- 
tittimus  digitos  concrepuit  ad  quos  signum 
spado  ludenti  matellam  supposuit*'  In 
one  of  Martial's  epigrams,  we  read  of  a 
Castratus,  who  was,  it  seems,  skilfhl  in  this 
part  of  his  vocation,  ^  deUcats  sdsdti^tor 


UIB.;]  Sabina, 

Ai  Utt  she  enters  the  dre8sing--ro{>in;, 
I  -where  her  arrival  has  been  perhaps 
I  lor  hours  expected  by  a  regiment  of 
I  slaves  find  atteudmitfi.     Her  fii'^t  nod 

IB  to  the  slave  that  watches  the  door, 

(the  Janitrix,  as  she  is  called,)  and 
i  men  she  asks  ailter  the  billets-douXj 
I  billsj  letters,  messages,  miiliiiers^  ike, 

that  have  arrived  before  she  has  got 
I  up.  But  who  ruight  be  admitted  to 
J  ga^e  with  uniDitiated  eyes  upon  such 
I.A  scene  as  this  ?  Sabina  hatj  read  the 
I  precepts  of  the  great  master  in  the  art 

of  love^  and  slie  ibrgets  not  his  pre* 

oepts. 

I  **  Van  tamea  expodtas  nuna^  deprendat 
amatoi: 

Pyxides.    Am  faciam  dissiiiiulata  juvet, 

Qu£m  non  oflcndat  toto  fasx  illita  vultu, 

Ci^  fluit  in  tepidos  pondcre  Iapi>a  eHdus  ? 

(Esypa  i^uid  redolent,  (jijamvia  mittitatur 
Athcnis 

Detntui;  ab  immundo  vellcre  succrus  OAis  ? 
i  Kec  coram  mixtas  oerv»  sumatfise  medulkB, 
I  Uec  coram  dentes  defiricuisse  pfobem. 
r  leta  dabunt  fiwd«m;  9ed  enmt  deformia  vtsu ; 
L  Ilff  ultaque,  dum  fiunt  turpia,  facta  placcnt. 
ll^uffi  nunc  Qomen  habeat  operosi  ttigna  My* 
T  rotiii, 

I  Pondys  iflcra  quondaai*  duraque  massa  fuiU 

Anniilus  ut  fiat,  primo  colHditur  aurum  r 
'  Qua$  geritis  vcstes^  sordida  lana  fmt- 
I  f^tira  tieret,  lapis  aaper  enst ;  nunc  nobile 

aignum 
I  Kuda  Venus  madidas  exprimit  imbre  comas* 
f  Tu  quoque  dnm  coleiis,  nos  te  dormire  pu- 

temus ; 
1.  ^pdiks  a  summ^  oon^idaie  manu. 
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FurtHK"    In  another,  we  have   the  vessel 
I  itself  introduced,  speaking  thus : 

Dum  poscor  strepitu  di^torom  et  vema 
moratur, 

O  quotiea  pctlex  culctta  facta  mea  est.'* 
Lib.  sir.  110. 

r  The  only  relic  of  this  barbarity  seems  to  be 
leived  ia  the  after-dinner  fiishiona  of  tlie 
gentlemen.     The  cinployroent  of 
Iflaves,  however,  in  micb  ministrations,  was 
even  to  the  ancients.     We  read 
Plutarch  (see  t4acon%m  Apopktheg^tmita 
trarii*,  35*  torn.   i.  pt,  ii.  p.  934,  VVyt- 
enbaeh,)  of  a  young  Spartan  slave  who 
Ued  htmsdf  from  the  feeling  of  this  do- 
ation^  and  a  serious  debate  is  to  be 
in  Arrian,  (i.  2.  8.)  whether  or  no 
ikve  iJwuld  submit  to  it.     In  another 
_    of  the  same  work,  we  hear  of  the 
nperors  having  a  servant  expressly  iwj  'pv 
ftii¥M.     This  ahominuble  degradation  was 
rived  in  modern   Franct\  where  a  court 
rj*-*,,    *   '  v»h  rank  took  her  title  from  the 
^  viiHce,    See  Soulavie'is  Memolres 

i  ^u  rrgm  dc  l^onU  XVl*t  voL 

iii.  p^  -ki. 


Ctir  mihi  nota  tuo  caussa  est  camhrns  in  otef 
Claude  fatem  thalami;   quid  rude  prodis 

opus? 
Multa  viros  nesdre  decet.     Pars  maidma 

rerum 
Offendat,  si  non  intijnora  tegas*'* 

Sabina  is  aware  what  consequences 
the  adniif5sion  of  any  young  gentleman 
to  this  privacy  rai^^nt  produce^  and 
she  guards  effectually  agtdnst  it.  Sho 
remembers  the  story  of  Psyche,  who 
put  love  to  flight  by  the  injudicious 
introduction  of  the  torch. 

Scarcely  has  the  Domina  entered  the 
numerous  circle  of  her  damsels  and 
tire- women,  ere  each  of  them^  with 
the  zeaJ  of  rivalry,  betakes  her  to  her 
part.  Ak  of  old,  among  the  Egyptians,, 
each  part  of  the  human  body  bad  its 
peculiar  physician,  so  that  tlie  ear- 
doctor,  the  eye-doctor,  tlie  tooth-doc- 
tor, the  clyster-doctor,  the  foot- doc- 
tor— each  had  his  own  little  unap* 
proachable  division  of  the  general  vic- 
tim to  deal  with,  as  it  might  seem  good 
to  his  fancy, — here  too  tlie  siurface  of 
Sabina  is  portioned  out  among  a  vast 
variety  of  petty  governors.  Every  bit 
of  the  sraoothenedf  polisheil,  painted, 
pranked  body,  thanks  a  different  artist 
for  its  ornament*  The  slaves  are  ar- 
ranged into  troops  and  sub-divisions 
hke  a  legion.* 

The  iirst  file  consists  of  the  paint-» 
ers,  the  layers-on  of  white  and  red, 
the  stainers  of  the  eye-brows,  and  the 
scrubbers  of  the  teeth.  The  whole 
materials  made  use  of  by  this  class, 
were  combined  under  the  general 
Greek  term  of  Coxmettc,  for  the  rage 
of  the  Rotnan  ladies  was  in  these  days 
to  call  every  thing  by  Greek  names, 
exactly  as  it  has  been  the  rage  of  Ger- 
man ladies,  in  our  own  times,  to  coll 
every  thing  by  French.  From  the 
lover,  down  to  the  tooth-brush,  every 
thing  had  its  endearing  appellation  in 
Greek.  The  maids  occupied  with  this 
great  department  were  called  kosnietis. 
The  first  who  begins  to  operate  is 
ScapJikm,  who,  with  a  basin  of  luke* 
warm  asses  milk,  washes  from  the  face 
the  nocturnal  incrustation  of  bread. 
Thie  moss  was  called   »Ar«vA«tf/ec — 


■  See  ^gnori  de  Ser%'is  Romanorum. 
(ed.  ii.  Batav.  165«»)  §  191—201.  See 
also  Gori  upon  the  Coitmtbariufn  Livut 
AHgusUjPt  discovered  a  century  before  that 
time.  A  Homan  dame  ixt  high  rank«  at 
the  age  of  our  Sabina^  had  at  \tut  9Q0 
Ubciti£  and  scrjMe  attadied  to  her  dailf  ser- 
vice. 
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die  BOOM  and  essenoes  which  were  ap- 
fUed  after  its  remoTal^  wfuyfutra.  To 
CBumente  all  the  names  of  these 
wodld  require  a  treatise^  and  a  dull 
one ;  the  ancients,  so  far  as  chemical 
doll  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  were 
nowise  inferior  to  the  modems  in.tUis 
•pecies  of  invention.  Varro,  a  contem- 
porary of  Cicero,  calls  one  of  these 
ttdves  by  which  wrinkles  were  re- 
moyed,  tentipeUum — ^humorously  lik- 
ing it  to  the  stretchers  used  by  tan- 
ners. The  second  slave  is  Pmale — 
her  care  is  the  pallet  alone,  it  is  her's 
to  clothe  with  wnite  and  red  the  dean 
washen  and  smoothed  visage  of  the 
Domino.  Before,  however,  she  pre- 
sumes to  apply  her  colours,  she  breathes 
on  a  metallic  mirror,  and  gives  it  to 
her  lady,  who  smells  the  breath.  The 
state  or  the  saliva  of  the  maiden  is  by 
this  ascertained — a  circumstance  of 
mighty  import  in  the  mixing  of  the 
colours.* 

The  ointments  and  colours,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  wherewith,  as  Ham- 
let says,  they  disguised  Grod's  handi- 
work, was  contained  in  two  caskets  of 
brcarf  and  crystal  work,  which  form- 
ed, m  these  days,  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  female  toilette,  and  were  known 
by  the  Greek  name,  Narthekia,  Our 
nir  readers  may  be  excused  for  wish- 
ing to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  interior 
of  these  repositories ;  but  let  our  gen- 
tlemen take  warning  from  the  fate  of 
*'  Peepmg  Tom  of  Coventry."  We 
may,  however,  mention  this  much  in 
general,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
ancient  and  satumian  white  lead, 
which  was  then  quite  as  fashionable 
as  it  is  now,  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  paints  were  derived  from  the 
eompuratively  innocent  animal  and  ve- 
getaole  kingdoms.  The  Roman  ladies 
were  in  this  respect  wiser  than  ours. 

•  The  word  Fard  is  derived,  not  from 
Incus,  as  Menage  thinks,  but  from  the  Ita- 
lian farda— saliva.    The  sublimate  of  mer- 
auzy  was  always  moistened  by  saliva  before 
St  was  mixed  up  with  the  colours.    To  this 
Ariosto  alludes,  in  his  first  satire : 
**  Voglio  che  si  content!  della  fecda 
Non  sa  chSl  liscio  e  &tto  eon  salvo 
Delle  Guidee  ch*il  vendon,  ne  oon  tempre 
Di  muschio  ancor  perde  Todor  cattivo." 

See  Triller  de  remediis  veterum  cosme- 
tidB  eorumque  noxiis,  vit.  1757,  4. 

Also,  an  amusing  article  in  the  European 
Magazine,  1797,  **  the  Adventures  of  Mer- 
•uiy. 


Sabimt.  C^ct. 

While  Phiale  is  busy  with  her  pen- 
cils and  pellet,  a  thira  slave,  wnose 
nom-de-toilette  is  Stimmi,  is  getting 
ready  a  Uttle  pot  with  poimded  black 
lead  (which  they  called,  very  t^pro- 
priately,  fuligo)  and  water.  In  her 
other  hand  she  has  a  very  delicate 
pencil  or  needle,  for  laying  on  this 
tincture ;  for  in  those  days,  the  Greek 
and  R(»nan  ladies  universally  made 
use  of  methods  for  increasing  the  lustre 
and  depth  of  their  eye-lashes  and  eye* 
brows,  very  similar  to  the  surmi  still 
employed  for  the  same  purposes  by  the 
Oriental  fair.  The  common  mixture 
was  called  Stibium  (a  slight  alteration 
of  the  Greek  o'Tififu,  an  eye-brow),  and 
it  might  either  be  formed,  as  we  have 
jJready  described  it,  from  lead,  or  from 
antimony  or  bismuth,  the  very  mate- 
rials still  in  fashion  among  tne  eas- 
terns. Stimmi,  with  her  caUible* 
pharon  (for  this  too  was  another  name 
for  it,  and  the  most  elegant  of  all), 
soon  transfers  Sabina  into  some  resem- 
blance of  the  ox-eyed  hero  of  Homer.* 
The  eye-brows  also  are  delicately  touch- 
ed. Next  comes  Mastiche  to  her  post, 
the  dentist  of  the  toilette.  She  applies 
to  the  Domina  that  Chian  martix  from 
which  she  derives  her  own  name,  and 
which  was  the  customary  dentifrice  of 
the  day.t  From  the  comer  of  her 
beautifdl  mastix<*box  she  next  produ- 
ces a  little  onyx  phial,  containing  the 
urine  of  an  infant,  and  a  golden  shell, 
containing  finely  pounded  pumice- 
stone,  which,  from  the  mixture  of  a  de- 

*  The  best  description  of  this  operation  is 
Juvenal*s : 

Ilia  superdlium  madida  fuligine  tactum 
Obliqua  produdta  cu,  pingitque  trementes 
Attollens  ocolos. 

Petronius  also  speaks  of  **  Superdlia  pro- 
ferre  de  pyxide."  What  Juvoial  calls  the 
oUiqua  acus  is  called  bj  Galen,  in  speaking 
of  the  ladies  of  his  tune,  {eu  avftfit^ou  r^/M- 
fu^ofuvM  ytfveuxtt)  fitiXn,  i.  e.  ipecillunu 

-f*  The  word  mastix  itself  (JtanZuf,  max^ 
Ula^  macheoire)  shews  how  universal  was 
this  practice.  The  substitute  of  the  rich, 
when  any  substitute  was  used,  was  a  idlver 
{acker  spina  argentecu  (3ee  Petion.  c.  33. 
p.  138.)  The  poor  then,  as  they  still  do  in 
the  east,  were  obUged  to  employ  a  fiJse 
raecies  oS  mastich,  the  attracHUs  ffunwAfera 
lAnn>  In  old  times  the  tiee  itself,  however, 
was  sedulously  cultivated  beth  in  Italy  and 
the  Levant  Sonnini  has  several  curious 
remarks  concerning  it,  and  the  trade  arising 
out  of  it.  See  Voyage  en  Grece  et  Turquie 
vol  ii.  p.  12^ 


pl818<3  Descriptiim  of  the  Dr€Ssing*box  of  Aiteria, 

licaie  marble^  sparkks  with  eveiy  va- 

iety  of  colour.     But  perhaps  a)l  this 
mere  show.     The  teeth  which  are 
IjBontained  in  the  little  box  of  Masticbe 

liave  no  real  occasion  for  tooth  powder, 

Jentifrice,  or  pearl  essence.   These  are 

asily  placed  with  all  their  beauty  in 

lie  hollow  jaws,  aiid  no  powder  or 
H^rosh  can  do  any  good  to  the  few  and 
ged   remnants    of   the    aborigind 
|«tump6.     The  truth  is^  that  the  in* 

mention  of   ivory   teeth    and  golden 

prigs  is  as  old  as  the  twelve  tables* 
Martial  otten  speaks  in  a  manner 
Lwliich  proves  the  universality  of  the 
Liise  of  false  teeth  in  his  times  ;  for  in- 
Jitance,  in  the  following,  when  hein- 
jtroduces  the  tooth-powder  as  speak* 

f  Quid  mecum  est  tibi  ?  me  PueQa  sumat, 
^  Emptos  Don  voleo  polire  dcntes. 

The  goddess  Fashion  bad  In  these 
L  times  not  only  as  many  worshippers, 
\  but  was  adored  by  them  with  the  same 
[  incense  and  morning  offerings  as  now. 
k  To  many  a  Sahina  of  that  day  a  por- 
L  trait- painter  might  have  made  the  same 
I  excuse  vrliich  Lord  Chesterfield  has 
[put  in  the  mouth  of  Liotard,  *'  I 
I  never  copy  any  body's  work  but  my 
[  own  and  God  Aimighty's."t 

Let  ua  hear  the  address  of  Martixd 
f  to  one  of  his  own  countrywomen  : 
Cum  sin  ipsa  domi  mcdiaque  omeie  Suburi 

Fiant  absectcs  et  tibi  Galla  Coma; 
,  Nee  denies  aliier  qu&m  Serica  nocte  rcpona«, 

Et  jaceas  centunfi  condita  pyxidibus. 
Nee  tecum  faciei  tua  donniat*  ianuis  iUo 

Quod  dbi  proktum  est  mane,  supeicOio. 

Sixteen  centuries   later.   La  Bruyere 

^  itpeaks  much  in  the  same  way  of  hiss 
countrywomen :     '^  I   have  collected 

'  the  voices  of  the  men,  and  they  were 

[  jdiBOfit  all  of  my  opinion,  that  it  is  al- 

^.moat  as  odious  a  thing  to  see  a  woman 

^  with  white  lead  on  her  face^  as  with 

ifelse  teeth  in  her  gums,   or  waxen 

J  plumpers  in  her  cheeks*  They  pro- 
tested, that  before  God  and  man ^  no 
part  of  this  deceit  and  treuchery  could 
be  bud  to  their  charge.**,(; 
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*  Cicero  de  Icgg.  iL  ^4.  It  is  forbidden 
to  bury  gold  with  tlie  dead,  but  where  an 
czpTCiS  exception  is  made  coocexning  those 
who  were  buried  with  false  teeili  fastened 
with  gold  ID  this  way. 

t  The  World,  No  105. 
X  CfttaG««re6,  vol.  j^  p.  153* 


3}E8C|IIFTI0N  OF  THE  DKESStKO*B01t 
OF  ASTERlAj  A  ROMAN  LAI^Y  OP 
THE  FOURTH  CENTUEY,  FOCKD  IW 
TUE  Y£A&17d4. 

'*  Coui.D  we  but  see  one  of  the  ronge- 
boxes  in  the  Muieum  of  Portici  \  Hai 
no  dressing-box  been  found  among  all 
their  excavations  ?  Learned  men  used 
to  he  buried  with  a  copy  of  Homer  or 
Cicero  under  their  beads—did  no  f  aijr 
and  luxurious  Domina  ever  take  her 
toilette  apparatui  with  her  to  her 
grave  ?"  So  we  can  easily  imagine  one 
of  our  fair  readers  to  express  herself, 
after  perusing  the  first  scene  of  our 
Sahina. 

By  a  happy  accident^  there  was  dis- 
coveredj  some  years  ago^  the  complete 
toilette  of  a  Roman  lady  of  the  first 
rankj  in  a  tomb  of  the  imperial  city. 
It  is  true,  that  the  age  of  this  precious 
monument  is  some  lew  centuries  later 
than  that  of  our  Snbina ;  and  it  is  al- 
so truej  that  our  Herculanean  lady  can 
scarcely  be  supp>sed  to  have  rivalled 
the  magnificent  equipage  of  the  con- 
sular lady  Asteria;  but,  nevertheless, 
we  may  gain  at  least  some  light  firom 
examining  that  interesting  reUc  of  an- 
tiquity. But  first  a  few  words  on  the 
nioile  of  iU  discovery. 

In  the  spring  of  I79i,  some  labour- 
ers di|.^ging  for  a  well  in  the  garden 
of  a  monastery,  not  far  from  the  isabur- 
ra,  at  the  foot  of  the  Equihne  hill, 
came  upon  a  large  subterranean  cliam- 
ber  filled  with  crumbled  ruins,  from 
which  J  after  some  time,  they  succeed- 
ed in  extricating  a  cliest  filled  with  a 
variety  of  ancient  articles  of  dress.  At 
first,  however,,  this  discovery  was 
looked  upon  as  so  unimportant,  that 
government,  although  legally  entitled 
to  all  things  so  dug  up,  made  over  the 
prize,  without  dimculty,  to  the  per- 
sons in  whose  garden  it  had  been 
founds  These  sold  the  whole  to  a 
Genu  on  connoisseur,  the  Baron  vou 
ScheUersheim,  then  residing  in  Rome, 
who  was  indefatigable  in  picking  up 
all  antique  rarities  discovered  during 
his  stay ;  and  who,  upon  a  closer  in- 
vestigation, had  no  dimculty  in  find* 
ing,  that  he  had  thus  got  into  his  pos- 
st^on  one  of  the  most  precious  re« 
mains  of  Rovnan  antiquity  which  had 
ever  been  dug  ftQjn  the  earth,  both  by 
reason  of  its  materials  and  its  work- 
manship.    He  shortly  afW  shewed 
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his  prize  to  the  learned  Abbate  Vis- 
conn^  at  that  time  inspector  of  the 
Museum  Po-Clementinum>  who  made 
its  value  known  to  the  world  by  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Prelate  Jomaglia. 
The  whole  of  the  articles  found  with 
this  casket  are  of  massy  silver^  and 
their  total  weight  amounts  to  one 
thousand   and    twenty-nine    ounces. 


COct 


and  Constantia.  As  to  the  destination 
of  this  box  there  can  remain  no  doubt^ 
after  the  slightest  examination  of  the 
relievos  and  inscriptions  with  which  it 
is  covered.  Upon  the  tablet^  at  the 
top^  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
most  honourable  place^  there  is  a  half- 
length  rehevo  of  a  man  and  a  woman. 

^  The  lady  stands  on  the  right  of  her 

The  whole  pieces  of  wrought  silver  of    husband,  and  holds  in  her  hand  a  half 


antiquity  (coin  excepted)  which  have 
as  yet  l)een  discerned^  would  icarcely 
equal  the  weight  of  this  single  trea- 
sure ;  an  i  moreover,  a  very  great  pro- 
portion ot  ta  component  parts  are  sil- 
ver-gilt. The  other  important  re- 
mains of  this  kind  which  have  been 
found  have  all  been  in  single  pieces, 
such  as,  the  silver  shield  found  in  the 
Rhone  not  far  from  Avignon ;  another 
shield  found  in  the  Arve,  near  Grenf ; 
a  third  shield,  which  has  been  describ- 
ed in  the  9th  volume  of  the  Memoires 
de  LittertUure  ;  the  great  silver  key  at 
the  Vatican,  and  the  Aldaburlan  Pa- 
tera, which  has  been  described  by  the 
Abbate  Braschi.  But  however  great 
the  metallic  weight  of  some  of  these 
single  pieces  may  be,  no  one  of  them 
can  be  put  into  any  kind  of  compari- 
son with  this  casket  and  its  contents, 
by  any  one  who  has  the  smallest  tinc- 
ture of  true  antiquarian  learning. 
Here  an  io  foe  seen  at  once,  almost  Si 
the  artidflB  in  use  in  the  toilette  of  a 
distinguished  Roman  lady  of  the  fourth 
century;  the  history  of  luxury  and 
&shions  possesses  no  monument  which 
can  be  compared  with  it. 

The  most  remarkable  piece  is  the 
silver  toilette,  or  dressing-box  itsdf. 


unfolded  roll.  This  is  often  to  be  seen 
on  old  monuments  where  a  marriage  is 
the  subject  of  representation,  and  the 
roll  has  been  supposed  by  some  of  the 
most  erudite  antiquarians,  to  be  the 
marriage-contract.     It  is  probable  that 
the  box  itself  was  the  wedding  gift  of 
the  bridegroom  to  his  bride.     The 
head-dress  of  the  lady  is  elevated  to  a 
great  height,  with  curls  and  ringlets 
after  the  fashion  commonly  met  with 
in  the  coins  of  the  age  of  the  Empress 
Helena.    The  bridegroom  has  a  short 
curled  beard,  like  theheads  in  the  coins 
of  Maximus,  Julius,  and  Eugenius.-— 
Over  his  shoulders  he  has  a  mantle^ 
(the  chlamys)*  which  is  fastened,  as 
usual,  above  the  right  arm,  with  a 
clasp  of  considerable  size.    The  two 
busts  are  surrounded  with  a  common 
border  of  sufficiently  intelligible  de- 
scription.    It  is  a  ^land  of  myrtle 
twigs,  held  at  either  extremity  by  a 
flying  genius — a  symbol  of  the  unity 
of  the  pair. 

Three  of  the  four  declining  sides  of 
the  lid  are  adorned  with  beautiftil  re- 
presentations of  the  goddess  of  love. 
One  of  these  is  particularly  charming, 
wherein  Venus  is  pictured  as  making 
her  progress  over  the  calm  waves,  t 


two  feet  in  length,  a  foot  and  a  half    attended  by  a  group  of  Tritons  and  a 
m  ln*eadth,  and  one  foot  in  height,    whole  procession  of  Cupids.    One  «f 


The  form,  the  workmanship,  the  fi< 
gures  upon  its  exterior,  are  all  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  exquisite  kind. 
The  quadrangular  box  consists  of  two 
equal  parts,  of  which  the  one  forms 
the  box,  properly  speaking,  and  the 
other  the  Ud.  The  box  is  thickest  at 
the  place  where  these  join  ;  from  that 
point  upwards  and  downwards  it  is 
shaped  in  a  pyramidal  feshion;  and 
it  terminates  both  above  and  below  in 
a  small  oblong  tablet.  The  earlier 
taste  of  antiquity  would  have  rejected 
this  form  as  too  artificial ;  but  it  is  to 
be  seen  in  several  hds  of  urns,  &:c. 
of  the  age  of  Constantino,  among 
otiiers,  in  the  two  urns  supposed  to 
have  contained  the  ashes  of  St  Helena 


the  Tritons  leans  forward,  and  pre- 
sents to  the  goddess  an  oval  mirror ;  a 
group  often  seen,  with  some  little  va- 
riation, on  ancient  gems  and  medals^ 

*  Thechlamyif  originally  endrely  confin- 
ed to  military  dress,  had,  in  the  3cf  and  4th 
centuries,  almost  superseded  the  use  of  the 
proper  toga.  The  clams  were  continually 
mcreasing  in  size,  ana  in  elaborate  work- 
manship. See  Rhodius,  de  acia  c  5.  p.  56 
and  Smetius,  AntiquUates  Neomag,  p.  86. 

f  The  Venus  Marina,  a  favourite  sub- 
ject both  of  sculptors  and  pointers.  A  fine 
passage  in  the  boiutifiil  poem  of  Claudian, 
De  Nupt,  Hon*  et  Mar.  seems  to  have 
heen  composed  with  reference  to  some  such 
representation  as  the  present  See  v.  151, 
&c. 
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The  drapery  of  the  figurts  on  all  these 
three  sides  is  strongly  gilt.  In  these 
later  timc«,  this  gUtling  of  Bilver  was 
the  iniiversal  taste.  The  sceDe  on  the 
fourth  side  is  alsa  worthy  of  much  at- 
tention, although  Venus  is  not  vifiibly 
introduced.  It  represents  the  festal 
home-hringing*  of  the  bride  to  her 
hush;ind*8  house.  The  shape  of  the 
house,  with  its  wreathed  pillars,  m  one 
of  tamiliar  occurrence  in  medals.  The 
bride  moves  between  her  two  brides^ 
maidcnsj  the  one  of  whom  holds  a 
tambourin  in  her  hand.  At  a  little 
distance  there  are  some  more  figures, 
a  woman  with  two  children,  all  bring- 
ing boxes^  vases,  ewers,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  ftumiture.  The  figures  are 
in  some  measure  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  pillar  which  stands  in  the 
middle,  covered  with  garlands,  and 
wreathed  like  thoae  already  mentioned, 
in  the  corrupt  feahion  of  architecture 
then  prevalent^ 

Another  very  interesting  represent- 
ation is  that  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
box-paper,  where  the  lady  whom  we 
bave  just  seen  introduced  to  the  house 
IS  set  forth  in  the  retirement  of  her 
toilette  or  dressing-rooro.  She  is 
seated  on  a  splendid  stool,  while  her 
slaves  are  busied  about  her.  The  stool 
is  hung  round  with  golden  chains  and 
ornaments,  and  is  therefore  a  cathedra* 
The  lady  holds  in  one  hand  a  casket, 
containing  probably  her  wedding-jew- 
els ;  with  tJie  other  she  is  fastening  a 
band  upon  her  head.  Wight  before 
her  stands  one  of  the  attendant  slaves, 
witli  a  silver  mirror  of  the  common 
oval  shape  in  her  hand,  which  she  is 
hohling  up  to  her  mistress.  Another 
stajids  by  her  with  a  dressing-box, 
containing  probably  tlie  rouge  and  the 
other  cosmetic   apparatus,      A    third 


intimately  connected  with  the  use  of 
all  these.  A  fourth  slave  holds  a  basiii , 
of  a  semicircular  tbrra.  A  fifth  hoLd^i 
a  ring^,  from  which  depends  a  amali  | 
box  pyramidicaljy  shaped  in  its  cover^  < 
but  fiat  below.  In  addition  to  all  thift 
rich  work,  there  are  still  two  female 
figures  more,  which  seem  to  perform 
the  parts  oi'  candelabra  :  probably  this 
naay  refer  to  the  wtU- known  nuptial 
torch-bearing.  The  subJLict  of  this 
piece,  then,  is  not,  it  would  seem,  any 
ordinary  dressing,  but  the  formal  and 
solemn  attiring  of  a  bride.  The  cham- 
ber wherein  the  figures  are  placed  has 
in  its  back -ground  a  row  of  pillars, 
every  two  figures  separate<l  by  one  of 
them.  The  unwearied  invention  of 
the  artist  has  placed  by  each  of  the 
extreme  columns  a  peacock  in  the  full 
splendour  of  his  expanded  plumage  ;* 
the  whole  of  the  gay  scene  being  most 
fitly  terminated  on  either  side  by  one 
of  the  emblems  of  that  imperial  Juno, 
who  has  no  emblems  but  those  of 
pride  and  splendour. 

This  then  is  a  dressing- box  t  ex-* 
octly  of  the  same  nature  with  those 
which  modem  ladies  use.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  our  ladies  are  ia 
common  satisfied  with  boxes  of  atlaa 
or  rose-wood,  inlaid  with  bra.<^  or 
silver,  while  the  ancient  fair  conde- 
scended not  below  silver  materials  rmd 
the  workmanship  of  a  sculptor. — Am 
to  the  name  of  the  ownt-r,  no  doubt 
can  exist.  On  the  smooth  summit  of 
the  hd,  the  following  words  are  still 
distinctly  visible :  Secunde  et  Projecta 
vivaiis.  Secundus  is  the  bridegroom, 
Projecta  k  the  name  of  his  bride.  A 
prayer  for  the  happiness  of  both  is  the 
meaning  of  the  legend.  On  some  of 
the  smaller  pieces  there  is  found,  al* 
though  not  BO  entire,  the  name  Fro* 


holds   a  rectangular  ciifikct  high  up,   Jeeta  Turci.     Now,  in  the  history  of 


and  has  an  ewer  at  her  teet.  This 
probably  is  the  jkieca^^  the  slave  whose 
vocation  it  is  to  sprinkle  the  odorife- 
rous Indian  essence."?  over  the  hair  and 
dress  of  her  lady.  The  casket  which 
she  holds  is  probably  the  proper  war- 
i/u-zium,  or  salve-casket*  filled  with 
alabaster  vases,  oil  flasks,  onyx  phials, 
&c.;    and  thtj  water  ewer  below  is 


•  The  uie  af  the  word  ductre  is  cvidendy 
derived  froin  tliis  practice  Processions  of 
the  flome  kind  are  ^1  used  amoiig  the  in- 
hahitancs  of  European  Turkey.  Se«  Touitie- 
fort,  Vovofe  du  Levant^  voi  iL  p.  i>l,  iedit. 
Amst.  1718.  4.) 
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the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  several 
of  the  first  dignities  in  liome  were 
held  by  n^en  bearing  the  name  of 
Tiircius  A»ienH9  Secundm;X  so  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
tliat  this  splendid  bo^  was  possessed 
by  a  Pnyecta,  wife  of  one  of  these 
Asterii. 


*  ^'  Gkriofium  animal,  gemm  antes  lau« 
datus  expandit  oolores."    Pun.  x.  30. 

-f*  lu  proper  name  was  Pyxia,  whidi 
RhewB  of  what  materials  it  was  originailf 
formed* 

%  There  were  two  preffxrts  of  the  Gen^ 
Turoia  in  the  yeara  389  and  S62. 
G 
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Next  to  the  pyxis  itself^  the  most 
remarkable  piece  is  a  silver  capsula, 
vrhich^  from  the  chains  appenaed  to 
it^  appears  to  have  been  carried  about 
on  the  arm.  It  is  one  foot  in  hei^^t^ 
and  is^  at  the  base^  one  foot  and  two 
or  three  inches  broad.  It  is  a  regular 
polygon  of  sixteen  sides^  which  cor- 
ners are  all  rounded  off  into  a  cirde 
where  the  lid  is  inserted.  The  first 
glance  is  sufficient  to  suggest  the  re- 
semblance which  this  l^ars  to  the 
receptacles  of  book-rolls  which  are 
often  to  be  seen  on  ancient  monu- 
ment8,-*for  example,  at  the  feet  of  the 
Muses,  or  wrapped  in  the  fblds  of  the 
toga ;  although  in  general  the  form  of 
these  is  either  square,  or,  in  the  de- 
cline of  taste,  cylinirical  or  circular. 
The  capsula  was  used  by  the  Romans, 
in  travelling,  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  small  Ubiary ;  and  in  their  own 
apartments,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving books  of  an  unusual  value. 
The  figures  in  relievo,  on  the  sixteen 
sides  of  this  capsula,  harmonize  very 
well  with  this  idea  of  its  destination. 
These  are  the  nine  Muses,  eight  of 
than  around  the  capsula,  each  alter- 
fiate  surface  being  occupied  .by  a 
garland  of  flowers.  The  ninth  Muse 
is  on  die  flat  summit  of  the  whole, — 
Erato,  it  is  probable,  the  Muse  that 
united  love  and  poetiy,  and  therefore 
the  Attest  to  preside  over  the  dressing- 
table  of  a  beauty.  The  other  Muses 
are  indeed  distinguished  by  their  ap- 
propriate emblemata. 

On  one  of  the  intermediate  spaces 
there  is  a  lock  and  bolt,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  precious  rolls.  But  why 
all  this  learned  apparatus  at  the  toilette 
'  of  a  Roman  lady  ?  Might  the  whole 
capsula  not  be  meant  for  holding  love- 
letters  and  billets-doux  ?  For  this  no 
such  formal  preparation  had  been  ne- 
cessary. The  safest  place  for  such 
deposits  was  in  the  girdle,  or  below 
the  bosom-band  (the  strophium),  close 
to  the  heart.  But  there  were  learned 
ladies  among  the  Romans  as  well  as 
among  ourselves ;  and  why  might  not 
Asteria  be  a  Blue  Stocking  ?  We  have 
Ovid's  authority,  that  the  Roman 
ladies  were  as  fond  of  Menander  as 
ever  the  French  Bas  Bleus  were  of 
their  Florian  or  Picard.  Even  of 
romances,  at  that  time  called  Milesian 
tales,  there  wjbs  no  dearth. — But 
luckily  there  is  no  need  for  so  much 
conjecture.  The  capsulars  contents 
have  hem  preserved,  as  well  as  itself. 


We  have  all  read  of  the  astonish-' 
ment  of  a  young  heir,  who,  in  turn-- 
bling  over  the  library  of  his  grandfa* 
ther,  shook  from  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  fiithers  a  purse  of  beautifiil  louis 
(for.  Our  fair  readers  will  guess 
what  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
worthy  antiquarian.  Baron  von  Schel- 
krshemi,  wno  lifted  the  lid  of  his 
capsula  librorum  with  the  expectation 
of  drawing  forth  some  precious  frag- 
ments of  Menander  or  Sapho,  and 
found  nothing  but  five  salve-boxes  and 
essence-vials.  In  the  midst  of  the 
capsula  there  is  a  copper  tablet  with 
five  openings,  one  of  a  larger,  and  four 
around  it  of  a  smaller  size.  In  these 
openings,  originally,  no  doubt,  intend- 
ed for  MSS.,  were  found  the  recep- 
tacles of  pomatums  and  lotions.  Alex- 
ander threw  out  the  balsams  from  the 
casket  of  Darius,  and  inserted  the  Ili- 
ad in  their  stead :  our  Asteria  fc^ow- 
ed  quite  a  different  course ;  with  her 
the  books  gave  place  to  the  essences. 
But  our  readers  must  not  be  too  se- 
vere on  Asteria.  We  have  ourselves 
seen  modem  books,  and  pretty  books 
too,  which,  on  examination,  turned 
out  to  be  snuff-boxes— or  counter- 
boxes;  and  Prince  FotenUdn,  it  is 
well  known,  had  a  number  of  books-^ 
the  chief  objects  of  his  attention— 
which  were  filled  with  Russian  bank 
assignats.*  We  remember  to  have 
read  of  the  surprise  of  a  Grerman  tra- 
veller, who  opened  a  large  and  splen- 
did quarto  in  the  apartment  of  a  French 
lady,  and  found  it  to  contain — ^the  very 
reverse  of  what  occupied  the  capsula  of 
Asteria. 

Besides  these  two  principal  pieces, 
there  are  a  variety  of  lesser  articles  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Trousseau,  or,  as  the 
Roman  jiu-isconsults  would  have  called 
it,  the  Mundus  Muliebris  of  Asteria  ; 
several  small  silver  paterae  and  ewers, 
with  ciphers  on  them ;  one  beautiful 
little  vase  covered  with  Arabesques, 
without  doubt  for  nard  or  incense; 
several  small  toilette -spoons  for  drop- 
ping out  essences,  or  tasting  swee^eats 
or  liqueurs.  There  is  also  a  silver  hol- 
low nand  for  holding  a  taper  ;  for  die 
ancients  always  preferred  natural  forms 
to  artificial,  and  hands  of  this  kind  are 
seen  on  all  kinds  of  monuments, — 
what  a  contrast  to  some  of  our  clumsy 

•  Zwey  briefe  il  d.  neuesten  verander* 
ungen  in  Reutsland.  Zurich  1797.  sec  p. 
80. 
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md  Ustele«s  inventions.  The  last 
piec«  is  a  human  head  of  silvePj  be- 
longing to  the  awning  of  a  litter,  and 
fbur  sitting  fignres  of  exquisite  beauty, 
with  screw-ends — for  ornamenting  the 
extremities  of  the  poles,  by  which  As- 
teriu's  palnnquin  way  carried. 

All  this  was  within  the  cheat.  Close 
by  it  there  were  found,  at  the  same 
time,  tAvo  little  pieces,  whose  form  and 
execution  prove  them  to  have  belong- 
ed to  a  more  elegant  age  than  that  of 
Asterio.  The  first  is  a  bronze  vessel, 
the  only  thing  of  that  metal  in  the 
-whole  collection.  It  is  an  ewer,  in  the 
form  of  a  female  head,  having  a  double 
row  of  pearls  round  the  forehead,  and 
the  hair  interwoven  with  bandlets* 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  vessels 
of  this  kind  in  this  beautifiil  form. 
The  swelling  above  the  head  ia  bor- 
rowed from  the  Caryatides,  and  forms 
commonly  the  neck  of  the  vessel.  It 
U  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  eyes,  and 
other  small  ornaments  of  this  vessel, 
are  of  silver  inlaid  on  the  bronise,— a 
fashion  very  common  even  in  the  case 
ef  the  marble  statues  of  antiquity,  al- 
though not  exactly  reconcileahle  with 
our  ideas  of  simplicity-* 

But  the  most  beautiful  of  aU  ia  un- 

Suestionably  a  large  silver  patera,  in 
lie  midst  of  which  there  is  an  exquisite 
representation  of  Venus  rising   ih)m 
the  sea — the  Venus  Aiiadj/omene, 
'*  jEquoreo  madidas  quo*  premit  imbie  co- 

The  very  handle  of  this  patera  ia  a- 
tlomeil  with  a  most  graceful  carving  of 
Adonis,  the  lover  of  Venus,  represent- 
ed en  heros,  with  his  lance,  but  hav- 
ing, in  token  of  his  passion  for  die 
chace,  a  favourite  dog  at  his  feet. 

What  might  not  our  gold^niths, 
porcelain  manutacturers,  and  decora- 
tion-artists, learn  even  from  the  small- 
est, and  apparently  least  important, 
parts  of  antique  workmanship  ?  What 
use  might  they  not  make  of  those  na- 
tural forms,  thoee  heads,  hands,  pawi», 
Beri>ents,  &c.  so  endlessly,  and  yet  so 
gracefully^  introduced  by  the  artists  of 
the  Greeks  ? 

•  The  Colossal  Pallai  of  Phidias  had 
mikmM  stones  in  the  eyes.  See  Plin.  txxnu 
3.80. 

See  alfio  Vliconti  Busddi  Maseo  Pio-cle- 
mcntiiio,  vol.  vL  p.  11.  and  die  Monum£fUt 
Antique*  du  MhxIs  Napoleon^  lib.  ix.  p. 
1G«  The  onstom  was  of  oriental  or  Egyp- 
tian origin, 

f  a5d»  «.  Pont.  iv.  L  «9. 
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These  are  the  memoirft  of  an  unfor- 
tunate veteran  of  the  stage,  who  ia 
now  concluding  a  bng  lite  of  unsuc- 
cessful labour  by  an  old  af2;e  of  penury 
and  wretchedness.  The  theatrical  ta- 
lents of  ]Vfr  Everard,  it  appears,  were 
never  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in 
the  first  walks  of  his  profession  ;  and 
he  has  ever  been  one  of  tho^iL-  obscure 
but  usetul  performers,  on  whom  de- 
volves most  of  the  drudgery  of  the 
stage,  but  little  of  the  applause.  The 
work  (as  the  memoirs  of  actors  gene- 
r^ly  are)  is  extremely  entertaining, 
and  contains  much  aniusint]r  ancodote 
and  green-room  scandal,  lliere  is  no 
profession  so  much  separated  tVocn  the 
pursuits  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
that  of  iin  actor.  What  is  om-  "lea- 
sure  is  their  business ;  and  the  public^ 
who  are  generally  kept  before  tlie  cur- 
tain, are  always  glad  to  get  a  peep  be- 
hind it.  We  love  to  mingle  with 
those  whom  we  have  hitherto  seen 
only  in  an  assumed  chatacter,  and  for 
a  time  to  behold  them  in  their  own. 
We  can  aiisure  those,  therefore,  who 
wish  10  becMine  acquainted  with  all  the 
petty  arts,  bickerings,  and  jealousies 
of  the  green-room,  that  tJiey  will  have 
their  curiosity  amply  gratified  by  the 
perusal  of  the  present  volume. 

If  autobiography  is  excusable  in  any 
man,  it  is  surely  so  in  a  ease  like  the 
present,  where  the  unfortunate  tiar-* 
rator  only  resorts  to  it  as  a  lust  endea- 
vour to  derive  from  his  past  misfor- 
tunes something  which  may  enahlo 
him  to  sink  in  peace  and  comfort  to 
the  grave.  At  the  advancetl  age  Mf 
Everard  has  now  attained,  this  is  all 
he  can  expect,  and  what  we  most  ain- 
cerely  trust  he  will  be  enabled  to  ob- 
tain. 

It  ifi  not  our  intention  to  enter  on  a 
review  of  the  present  work,  which, 
however,  is  sumciently  creditable  both 
to  his  principles  and  his  talents.  We 
fshall,  however,  give  a  summary  view 
of  luB  unfortunate  career,  and  extract 
from  it  a  few  theatrical  anecdotes,  from 

•  Memoirs  of  an  Unfortunate  Soa  of 
Thespis;  being  a  Sketch  of  die  Life  f>f 
Edward  Cape  Everard,  Comedian^  Twenty- 
three  Years  of  the  Theatre* Royjd,  Dniry-  | 
Lftne,  London,  mid  Pupil  of  the  late  D*vid 
Garrick,  E»q. ;  with  Reflections,  Remwrkft. 
and  Anecdotes.  Written  by  Hims^f.  lioyal  i 
ISmo.  pp.  27*.    Edinbu^h.    181S. 
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which  we  think  our  readers  will  derive 
tome  entertainment. 

The  parents  of  Mr  Everard  were 
respectable  plebeians,  who  died  in  an 
humble  situation,  ''  leaving  no  blot  on 
their  fame,"  On  accoimt,  however,  of 
some  casual  resemblance  to  Mr  Gar- 
rick^  it  was  rumoured  by  the  scandal- 
mongers of  the  theatre,  that  he  was 
indebted  for  his  being  to  the  unlawM 
embraces  of  the  great  Boscius;  an 
opinion  whidi,  though  utterly  widiout 
foundation,  Mx  Everard  was  weak  and 
vain  enough  to  encourage,  thus  ven- 
turing to  cast  an  imputation  on  the 
character  of  hk  mother,  which,  even 
by  his  own  shewing,  it  was  impossible 
die  could  deserve.  On  the  death  of 
his  parents,  he  became  an  inmate  of 
his  imde,  Mr  Cape,  who  kept  a  lodg- 
ing-house in  the  Piazza,  Covent-gar- 
den.  This  vicinity  to  the  stage  pro- 
duced its  natural  effect ;  and  he  soon 
after  came  out  at  Covent-garden  in  the 
character  of  Cupid,  He  shewed  con- 
siderable talents  for  dancing,  and  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  an  emi- 
nent master  of  that  art,  and  had  the 
honour  of  becoming  a  fellow-scholar 
of  the  celebrated  Nancy  Dawson, 
From  his  extreme  youth,  he  became  a 
fiivourite  with  the  public,  and,  it  would 
appear,  gave  promise  of  talents  for  the 
stage  which  he  never  afterwards  fullv 
realised.  He  attracted  likewise  much 
notice  from  Mr  Garrick,  who  gave 
him  occasional  instructions,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  persist  in  his  thea- 
trical career.  For  some  years  he  con- 
tinued to  perform  on  the  London 
stHge  with  considerable  success,  -but 
was  at  length  left  without  an  engage- 
ment, and  compelled  to  seek  a  preca- 
rious subsistence  by  becoming  an 
itinerant  performer  in  the  provincial 
theatres.  It  were  needless  to  pursue 
him  farther.  The  narrative  of  his 
succeeding  life  exhibits  only  a  picture 
of  respectable  mediocrity  labouring  to 
attain  success,  but  for  the  roost  part 
encountering  disappointment.  Those, 
however,  who  choose  to  read  the  work 
itself,  will  find  it  not  unentertaining. 
We  recommend  it  particularly  to  the 
perusal  of  all  young  stage-aspirants, 
who  will  there  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  difficulties  that  await 
them,  and  learn  how 
**  Hard  is  his  fate,  whom  evil  stars  have  led 
To  seek  in  scenic  art  precarious  bread." 

To  the  present  theatrical  mania,  we 
think,  it  will  afibrd  a  complete  anti- 
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dote,  and  (if  the  would-be  Romeos 
have  one  «p9ik  of  common  sense  left) 
lead  them  to  turn  their  abilities  to 
some  more  profitable  and  respectable 
occupation. 

The  galaxy  of  talent  which  adorned 
the  stage  in  the  days  of  Garrick, 
Barry,  Powell,  Palmer,  Mossop,  Foote, 
Quin,  Mackhn,  Clive,  Pritchaid,  and 
Woffington,  has  since  been  whdly 
unrivalled.  They  not  only  raised 
their  profession  from  the  degraded 
condition  to  which  it  had  been  re- 
duced, but  succeeded,  in  a  certain 
d^ee,  in  giving  a  tone  and  character 
to  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  times ' 
in  which  they  lived.  The  theatre  and 
its  af^rs  &en  occupied  a  much 
greater  share  of  the  public  attention 
than  they  have  since  been  able  to  at- 
tract. The  vfittidsms  of  the  green- 
room were  quoted  in  polite  society, 
and  the  names  of  Garrick,  Quin,  Foote, 
and  Palmer,  have  not  only  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  as  those  of  great  actors, 
but  as  the  first  wits  of  their  day.  It 
was  among  these  great  men  that  Mr 
Everard  made  his  theatrical  debut; 
and  we  have  many  new  and  curious 
anecdotes,  illustrative  of  their  character 
and  temper,  in  the  work  before  us. 
We  shall  extract  at  random  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Mr  Barry  and  Mr 
Grarrick.  We  think  he  has  discrimi- 
nated their  different  excellences  widi 
considerable  judgment. 

**  I  remember  the  great  Barry,  in  his  de« 
dine,  could  scarcely  walk  off  &e  stage  id 
his  unequalled  OtheUo  ;  antl,  after,  he  warn 
too  old  for  playing  Old  King  Lear.  He 
was,  as  Mr  Fawcctt  observed,  toe  •*  afflicted 
actor,  under  the  real  pressure  of  age  and 
infirmity.**  And  when  the  audience  plainly 
saw  that  he  coukl  scarcely  stand,  that  lie 
could  not  kneel  down  without  help,  or  rise 
again  without  evident  pain  to  himself  and 
great  support,  they  forgot  '*  King  Lear*'* 
and  remembered  he  was  **  Barry."  RomeOt 
Oi/ieUo,  Marc  Anthony,  Varanes^  and  in 
all  that  may  be  called  love  parts,  none  ever 
equalled  him,  I  believe;  his  voice  was  so 
sweet  and  harmonious,  that  he  was  called 
the  silver-toned  Barry,  the  *  tuneful  swan.* 
His  figure,  too,  was  tall  and  even  hand- 
some, and  in  Romeo  none  could  have  stood 
against  him  but  a  Garrick.  They  played  it 
in  opposition  at  the  different  theatres  twelve 
successive  nights.  In  the  balcony  or  love- 
scenes,  with  Juliet,  in  the  2d  and  3d  acts, 
the  critics  gave  Bany  the  preference ;  the 
1st  act,  the  scene  with  the  Friar  in  the.  3d 
act,  and  the  last  scene,  they  allowed  it  to 
Garrick ;  but  I  tliink,  they  never  agreed  or 
could  determine,  which,  upon  the  whole, 
was  greatest.    Garrick  then  attacked  him  in 
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\m  fcvourite  chanictCT  of  Othih^  but  mtlu 

outsuccesfi;  indeed  it  inav  be  said,  it  was 

tile  only  part  he  ever  failed  in  ;  yet  I  have 

heard  It  S4iid  by  tho«e  who  were  reputed 

good  judges,  that  he  stiuck  out  many  new 

beauties  in  it,  never  befare  hit  upon  ;^iii 

not  succeeding  might,  in  a  great  measure 
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be  attribuieti  to  liis  want  of  height,  being 
much  below  Barry *s ;— be  also  dressed  it  in 
a  shape  whidi  was  not  then  the  cust«Mn,    It 
waa,  too,  tiie  foahion  of  tlioee  days  for  ladies 
of  quality  U>  have  a  little  bhici  boy,  in  a 
fency  dress  and  turban,  to  wait  on   them 
with  the  tea-tiible  equipage ;  and  tlie  cde- 
^^rated  actor  Quin.   being  in  one  of  tlieae 
partiiis,  was  askeii  wliat  he  thought  of  Gar- 
lick*!  Othelh  ?— *  Why,'  says  he»  *  the  boy 
Iilays   it  well   enough;   but  confound  it, 
Whenever  he  came  on,  he  put  me  in  mind 
of  httJe  Poinpey  there  with  the  tea-kettle.' 
This  ludictoua  remark  hurt  him  more  than 
Ms  want  of  figure  ;^he  immediatclv  gave  it 
Up,  and  eoon  wasuniveisaUy  admired  in  die 
iiaiite  tragedy,   by  his  judicious  acting  in 
IIg^.    In  King  Lear^  Jfti/icr^  and  many 
' other  parfi,   they  were  likewise  powerful 
nvali     Their  opposition  in  the  Jtrtt  occa- 
Moned  some  remarks,    whidi  I  rctnember 
reading  in  a  paper  with  the  following  lines  t 
**  The  town  has  fmmd  two  difleretit  ways 

To  praise  the  (liffVrent  Lears ; 
To  Barry  they  give  loud  huzzas, 
To  Gam'tk  only  tears  f" 
Which  hod  the  greater  complimetit,  I  sub- 
jnit  to  the  judicious  reader.** 

The  jealoiis  irascibility  of  the  tem- 
per of  Mr  Garrick  in  well  illtistratetl 
by  the  next  anecdote  we  aball  ky  be- 
fore oui'  reailers. 

"  As  Gatrick  advanced  in  life,  and  stiU 
increaeing  reputation,  so  he  still,  if  poeBihle, 
b«caitie  more  and  more  tenacious  of  it,  and 
more  easily  disconcerted  ;  therefore,  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  acting,  he  requcjsted 
the  musicians  not  to  leave  tlie  orchestra  for 
the  future  when  tie  pkyed  tragedy,  ai>  their 
going  in  and  out,  and  the  doora  opening 
and  shutting,  cauglit  liis  eye  and  ear,  and 
distresBed  him.     Till  this  time,  ailer  play* 
ing  the  music  between  tlie  acts,  the  band 
Uiud  to  bob  under  the  stage>  and  in  their 
music-room  enjoy  themselves  quietly  at  a 
game  of  whist  or  drafts,  till  the  prompter's 
bcU  gave  them  warning  tliat  the  act  was  just 
over:  this  in  liitUTe  they  were  obliged  to 
forego  when  he  performed   tragedy.     His 
fi»t  part  after  this  order  was  Macbeth  s  and, 
conformably  to  the  samtv  all  the  miisidaas 
reluctantly  kept   theii  seats.     But  a   Mr 
Cenetto,  wefl  known  to  the  galleries  by  the 
appelUtion  of  *  Nogey,*  who  had  belonged 
to  tlic  theatre  above  forty  years,   and  re- 
peatttily  seen  Garrick  in  all  his  characters, 
now  deprived  of  his  customary  indulgence, 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  awake  during  the 
fost  act;  after  playing  tha  music  to  which, 
he   profoundly   feU  asleep!     The  longest 
SwaBu  that  G«RiGk  ever  made  was  in  this 


part,  anil  in  the  second  act,  prcvioua  to  his 
saying,  '^  •*** 

'  Is  thisa  dagger  that  I  see  before  me?' 
**  At  tliis  moment  the  bouse  was  all  eyes 
and  ears,  all  silence  all  attention ;  I  sup- 
pose no  one  thought  they  weee  in  a  theatre  - 
the  *»  very  cunning  of  the  scene"  had  ob* 
tatnecl  tlie  deception  which  it  aims  at,  and 
wholly  engrossetl  aU  their  faculties.    At  thb 
critical  moment,  unfortunately,  poor  Cer- 
vetto  awoke  with  an  uncommon  gape;  a 
loud,    long,    uncouth,    tremendous  gape' 
tuch  a  one  neVr  heard  before  I  The  howW 
of  a  dog,  compared  to  it,  was  hamwny  I 
Had  a  loaded  gun   been  fired  among  Ac 
aucbenee,  they  could  cot  liavc  been  more 
alarmed  :  they  were  dectriiied,— then,  in  a 
tew  ^nd£,  went  into  a  general   lauirh ; 
indeed    twas   Lrresietihle.      However,   5iey 
rest*>red  themselves  to  order,  and  Garrick 
became  composed  as  soon  as  possible;  but 
when  once  he  got  into  /lis  toom,  after  the 
play  was  over,  the  rtorai  broke  ant.     He 
demanded  to  know  who  it  was  that  made 
that  mfernaJ  n4>i8e  from  the  orchesita.     On 
being  told,  Cervetto  was  brought  up  to  lum  ; 
and  perhaps  no  criminal  ev«r  came  before  a 
judge  with  more  anxiety  and   trepidation 
tlian  he  did  to  Garrick. 

"On  his  entering,  the  enraged  Kosdu 
inctiherently  exclaimed,  •  What »  is  it  i 
Bible  ?  can  it  be  you,  sir  ?  is  it  you,  w: 
have  been  in  the  house  with  me  so  many 
years  ?  is  it  you  that  made  that  cursed  out*-" 
landish  noise  from  the  orchestra,  and  set  die 
whole  audience  in  a  roar  of  laughter  ?'    He 
went  on,  till  poor  Cervetto  could  jmt  get  an 
opening  to  say,  *  Sir,  I  anj  extremely  sorry*'  j 
'  Confound  your  sorrow,  sir  !  what's  your 
sorrow  to  me?    Yon  have  ruined  me;    I 
(mid  not  recover  myself  the  whole  night; 
all  the  reputotjon  I  have  gained  in  forty 
years,  I  hove  lost  in  two  hours  by  your  ex^  < 
cfttbie  noise.  You  most  have  been  suborned; 
ym  ve  been  hired  to  destroy  me ;  you  have 
joined  with  assassins,  to  stab  tne  iri  die  vul- 
nerable part.*    '  No,  sir,  I  assure  ym  I 
was  not  hired ;  I  ablior  the  idea,  and  to- 
morrow you  will  do  roe  the  justice  to  believe 
me,  but  you  are  now  in  a  pasHion/    '  Ay, 
fiir,  and  no  wonder  ;  but  how  came  you  to 
fall  asleep  ?  Did  my  acting  dii|ilease  you  > 
was  it  so  tiresome  as  to  make  you  go  to 
Bleep  ?^    •  No,  air ;  but  the  house  was  m 
attentive,  so  very  silent,  and  your  aciiog 
WM  bo  wonderfully  great,  so  much  beyon^ 
J  thought,  what  I  have  often  seen  you  do  io 
the  same  part,  that  I  was  overcome,  quita 
overpowered  with  sensations  that  I  cannot 
express,  and  involuntarily  drnpt  into  sleep, 
I   know  not  how  to  nreount  lor  ii,  but  | 
always    do    m   vflitn   I  am    very   hijchlv 
pleased/"  '        '^  ^ 

l^erbftps  no  theatrical  occutrtfnce  vver 
excited  a  greater  sensation  in  the  pub- 
lic than  the  farewell  appearance  tjf  thu 
great  Hoacius  on  the  stage.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  I^t  perfornirfiic<- 
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i«  extremely  well  given,  and  will  carry 
with  it  greater  authority,  as  coming 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining eye-witnesses  of  that  affec- 
ting scene.  Mr  Everard  appears  to 
think  that  Mr  Garrick's  character  was 
not  so  unfeeling  as  it  has  generally 
been  represented.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion he  certainly  both  excited  and 
displayed  extraordinary  emotion ;  and 
we  think  his  fiurewell  was  his  proud- 
est, as  it  was  his  last  triumph. 

'*  The  first  tragedy  their  Majesties  ever 
csommanded,  I  believe,  was  to  see  him  play 
Midhard,  being  intended  for  the  last  night 
of  his  performing.  Had  the  theatre  then 
been  five  times  hnrger  than  it  is  now,  it 
would  have  been  f\jSl ;  persons  numberless 
were  at  the  pit  and  gallery  doors  soon  after 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  places  in  the 
boxes  taken,  and  might  have  been  let  ten 
times  over.  In  the  evening,  after  their  Ma- 
jesties arrival  and  beinz  seated,  the  play,  as 
customary,  immediatdy  began;  but  the 
noise  made  without  doors  wim  people  press- 
ing  to  get  in,  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
among  those  who  were  in,  and  could  not 
squeeze  themselves  into  a  seat,  was  such, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  Ma- 
jesty itself,  not  a  single  syllable  was  heard 
till  the  first  act  was  nearly  over,  and  Gar- 
rick  had  to  make  his  appearance ;  the  au- 
dience, for  the  most  part,  knowing  this; 
the  people  without  doors  finding  in  vain 
their  efrorts  to  get  in,  and  those  who  were 
in,  having  crammed  themselves  together  as 
comfortably  as  they  could,  in  a  minute  all 
was  silence ;  but  in  the  next  moment  all  was 
noise  again  and  uproar ;  the  galleries  insisted 
on  the  play  banning  t^ain,  for,  as  I  have 
Kaid,  not  a  word  had  been  heard ;  his  Ma- 
jesty, on  being  asked,  consented  to  this, 
and  moreover,  knowing  Mr  Garrick's  dis- 
position, sent  Lord  Haneourt  to  him,  telling 
fiim  to  make  himself  perfecUy  easy,  and  by 
no  means  to  hurry  or  distress  himself,  but 
take  his  time,  for  they  would  patienUy  stay 
till  he  was  collected.  After  this  compli- 
ment, the  pla]^,  strange  to  say,  began  a- 
gain  !  Determined  as  he  was  to  fini^  still 
with  Rkhardi  he  was  prevailed  on  to  per- 
form it  again ;  previous  to  which,  by  strong 
flolidtations  from  many  of  the  nobility,  he 
consented  to  play  one  night  more,  assuring 
them  positively  that  it  should  be  the  last, 
as  indeed  it  was.  He  played  Don  Felix  in 
the  ••  Wonder ;"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say, 
that  on  that  evening  I  played  the  little  part 
of  Vasquez.  He  spoke  the  last  time  as 
Don  Felix  ;  I  can  give  but  a  very  poor  de- 
scripti  n  of  the  loud  plaudits  that  ensued 
from  all  parts  of  the  house,  and,  I  believe, 
ftom  every  one  in  it,  ladies  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen. He,  with  the  other  performers, 
Mr  Smith,  Mr  King,  Mrs  Abington,  Miss 
Pope,  &c.  kept  retinng  to  the  back  of  the 
stage ;  Garrick  then  slowly  advanced,  leav- 
ing the  rest  standing  in  a  circle  behind.  In 
an  instant  a  different  sensation  ran  through 
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the  house ;  till  then  it  teemed  as  if  they 
had  quite  forgot  that  this  was  positively  the 
last  night  of  his  ever  appearing.  An  aw- 
ful profound  silence  ensued.  He  addressed 
them  in  prose,  seemingly  without  any  study, 
saying,  that  *»  The  jmgle  of  rhyme,  and 
the  language  of  fiction  would  but  iU  suit 
his  feeUngs.**  After  expressing  his  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  kindness 
so  many  years  bestowed  on  him,  he  took 
his  final  leave,  and  quitted  the  stage  on  the 
10th  of  June  1776.  The  apphuise  he  re- 
ceived at  the  conclusion  of  the  play  was 
very  different  to  what  was  given  now;  it 
then  was  long,  loud,  unanimous,  rapturous  ; 
now,  it  was  «'  Not  loud,  but  deep" — not 
rapturous,  but  like  a  muffled  drum—not 
unanimous,  for  the  hands  that  a  minute 
before  were  together  beating,  in  rapture, 
especially  the  ladies,  were  now  employed  in 
usmg  their  white  handkerchiefs  ;— 

*  Ai^  tears  are  honest,  when  the  hands  axe 
not' 

His  universality  has  been  acknowledged 
by  his  cotemporanes ;  such  or  such  an  actor 
in  their  respective  fortes  have  been  allowed 
to  play  such  or  such  a  part  equally  weD  as 
liim ;  but  could  theyperform^  rcher  isoA  Scrub 
like  him,  and  Abel  Dnigger,  Ranger  and 
Lmignan,  Bayes  and  B^iedick-^^gpeak  his 
own  prologue  to  "  Barbarossa,"  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Country-boy^  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes transform  himself  in  the  same  play  to 
Selim  ?  Nay,  in  the  same  night  ne  has 
played  Sir  John  Brute  and  the  Guardian^^ 
Romeo  and  Lord  CluUkstone — Hamlet  and 
Sharp — King  Lear  and  Frihbk-^King 
Richard  and  the  SchooUboy !  Could  any 
one  but  himself  attempt  such  a  wonderful 
variety,  such  an  amazing  contrast  of  cha- 
racters, and  be  equally  great  in  all !  No, 
no,  no ! — **  Garridc  take  the  chair  I"  Or 
allow  me  to  bid  farewell  to  him  in  his  loved 
autiior's  lines  :— 

*  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all. 
We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

It  is  now  several  years  since  this 
aged  adventurer  visited  our  northern 
metropolis.  He  was  refused^  and  in- 
deed could  not  well  expect^  an  en- 
gEigement  by  Mr  Murray,  and  he  has 
since  had  little  else  to  support  him 
than  the  small  produce  of  an  annual 
benefit  allowed  him  by  the  charity  of 
the  manager.  That  support  also,  we 
understand,  has  been  now  withdrawn, 
and  the  attempt  to  attract  an  audience 
to  his  own  performances  has  repeated- 
ly failed.  The  lovers  of  light  reading 
will  derive  from  this  volume  a  far 
more  hannless  amusement  than  they 
find  in  the  vile  trash  they  devour  from 
the  circulating  library,  and  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  work  will  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  knowing,  that  they  are 
contributing  to  sooth  the  declining 
years  of  an  infirm  and  destitute  old 
man. 
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MR  EDITOR, 

As  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  desire  to 
tfjonti'ibute  to  the  instruction,  as  well 
as  the  amusement,  of  every  individual 
among  your  readers,  who  paysdown  re- 
guliu*ly  his  half-crown  for  your  month- 
ly Ijill  of  fare,  I  sliall  make  no  apology 
for  troubling  you  with  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  that  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  paper.     There  are  few  topics  of 
conversiition  i>erhaps  more  frequently 
introduced,  and,  at  the  same  time,  less 
generally  understood,  than  that  of  the 
rublie  FuncLs,  and  I  know  few  subjects 
on  which  the  uninstructed  can  derive 
so  little  infonnation  from  books.    Sys- 
tems of  poHtical  economy,  and  pro- 
found disquisitions  on    the  national 
debt^  are  indeed  every  day  issuing  from 
the  press ;  but  in  none  of  these  that  I 
have  met  withj  not  even  in  tlie  lumi- 
nous pBgCB  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
whichj  of  all  other  works,  is  supposed 
by  its  admirers  to  go  to  the  botlum  of 
every  subject,  will  ordinary  readers  find 
any  explanation  of  the  first  simple  prin- 
ciples of  the  Public  Funds  ?    It  is  for 
the  instruction  of  such  readers,  then, 
tliat  I  wotild  now  beg  leave  to  occupy 
a  page  or  two  of  your  ]Maga2ine ;  and 
though  I  am  quite  aware,  that  my  ob- 
servations will  cut  a  very  sorry  figure 
beside  the  nerrous  declamation  of  Ido- 
loctastea,  or  the  sarcastic  humoiur  of 
Timothy  Tickler,  J    am  nevertheless 
certiiin,  that  I  will  render  a  very  ac- 
ceptable service  to  many,  and  these 
not  the  least  respectable  ui'  your  read- 
ers, if  I  can  throw  so  much  light  up- 
on the  subject  as  may  enable  them  to 
understand  the  prices  of  the  Stocks,  as 
given  in  tlie  pubUc  papers* 

It  k  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
mark, tliat  in  every  war  in  wluch  diis 
~  ountry  has  been  eugtiged  since  the  He- 
Volution,  the  amount  of  the  annual 
axes  has  been  tbund  inadequate  to  de- 
ay  the  expenses  of  government.  To 
Itupply  the  deficiency,  our  rulers  have 
Iffenerally  had  rccaurse  to  loans,  that  is 
>  Siiy,  they  have  borrowetl  money  from 
Lsuch  infUviduais  as  were  able  and  will- 
fing  to  lend  it,  giving  these  individuals 
,  security  for  the  [Kiymeiit  of  a  certain 
Lannual  interest.  To  explain  the  na- 
rture  of  litis  transaction,  1  shall  take  a 
[very  simple  case.  Suppose,  then,  that 
[^*U>Q  is  the  sum  which  government 
fihcB  to  borrow,  ami  that  an  indivi- 
1  ofiers  to  lend  that  sum  at  an  in- 


terest of  5  per  cent,    On  paying  down 
the  money,  the  lender  receives  a  bill, 
bond,  or  acknowledgment,  tor  the  a- 
mount ;   by  which   acknowledgment, 
he  is  entitled  to  draw  yearly  from  the 
public    revenue  £.5   of   interest,   but 
on  the  express  condition,  that  he  is  not 
to  demand  repayment  of  the  principal, 
or  sum  lent,  unless  government  is  will- 
ing to  repay  it.     The  person  who  thus  ^ 
possesses  the  bill  or  acknowledgment, 
is  said  to  be  a  holder  of  XlOO  of  5  per 
cent,  stocky  and  the  money  lent  upon 
tliat  bill  constitutes  a  part  of  what  is  ^ 
called  the  national  debfy  because  it  is 
in  fact  borrowed  by  the  nation,  and 
the  interest  is  paid  out  of  the  taxes. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  few  per-- 
sons  would  be  disposed  to  lend  money 
on  the  condition  of  never  being  allow- 
ed to  demand  repayment,  even  thougli 
they  were  quite  certain  of  receiving] 
amiual  interest,  and  of  transmitting  J 
the  right  to  that  intt^rest  to  their  i 
terity.   To  remedy  this  inconvenience^] 
therefore,  the  lender  who  wishes  t0j 
employ  the  sum  which  he  lent  to  go-^ 
vemment  in  any  other  way,  though  he 
cannot  directly  demand  repayment,  is 
at  liberty  to  sell  his  bill  to  any  bod| 
who  will  purchase  it,  and  for  any  su 
that  anotlier  may  be  willing  to  pay  for 
itt     In  doing  so,  he  merely  sella  to  a 
second  person  the  right  which  he  him- 
self possessed  to  the  annual  interest  of 
jC5,  and  that  second  person  is  of  course 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  right  to  an- 
other in  the  same  way.     This  transac- 
tion, in  general,  is  called  a  transfer  o/' 
stock  ;  and  in  the  particular  case  whic^b 
1  have  supposed,  the  one  is  said  to  sell, 
and  the  other  io  buy,  a  £100  of  5  per 
cent,  stock.    If  S  per  cent,  be  consider- 
ed as  a  fair  and  equitable  interest  for 
money  lentj  it  is  obvious,  that  such  a 
bill  as  I  have  now  been  spe4Lking  of,  ot» 
in  other  words,  that  £100  of  5  per  cent, 
stock,  is  just  worth  £r00  sterling.     It 
is  possible,   however,  that  in  certain 
circumstances,  the  holder  of  that  bill 
may  receive  more,  or  be  obliged  to  take 
less  for  it  tJian  £1 00.     If  two  or  three 
individuals,  for  example,  have  each  a 
sura  of  money  which  they  are  anxioujs 
to  lay  out  at  interest,  but  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  do  so,  a  competition  will  na- 
tinrally  take  place  among  them  to  be- 
come the  purchaser  of  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion, wliich  will  always  secure  to  the 
bolder  £5   of  yearly  interest.      The 
possessor  of  the  bill  wiU  of  course  take 
advantage  of  this  competitioDj  and  raise 
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his  price,  say,  to  £105.  The  purchaser, 
therefore,  pays  £105  for  £100  of  5  per 
cent,  stock,  or  he  lays  out  his  money 
at  an  interest  of  £5  for  every  £105, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  something  more 
than  4}  per  cent.    If,  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  possessor  of  the 
hill  or  stock  is  anxious  to  dispose  of  it, 
while  few  are  willing  to  huy  it,  he  will 
be  forced  to  offer  it  for  less  than  £100, 
€ay,  £9S,   The  purchaser,  in  this  case, 
pays  £95  for  £100  of  5  per  cent,  stock, 
or  he  lays  out  his  money  at  an  interest 
of  £5  for  every  £95,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  something  more  than  5}  per 
cent.    For  simplicity  of  illustration, 
I  have  supposed,  that  £100  is  the  sum 
borrowed  by  government,  and  that  of 
course  there  is  j\ist  one  bill  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  or  transferred  by,  the  lender. 
If  it  be  supposed,  however,  as  is  really 
the  fact,  that  the  loans  generally  a- 
moimt  to  several  millions,  the  necessi* 
ty  which  the  lenders  are  under  of  sell- 
ing their  bills,  or,  in  other  words, 
transferring  their  stock,  will  be  more 
apparent.     The  transaction  between 
government  and  the  lenders,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  the  case  of  millions 
as  in  that  of  a  hundred,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary, therefore,  again  to  illustrate 
the  general  principle  of  that  transac- 
tion. It  is  evident,  however,  that  even 
the  most  opulent  merchants,  who  are 
generally  the  lenders,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  such  a  command  of 
money  as  to  be  able  to  advance  ten  or 
twelve  millions  to  government  at  once. 
When  they  contract  for  a  loan,  there- 
fore ;  that  is,  when  they  agree  to  lend 
to  government  the  sum  required,  they 
generally  pay  the  money  by  instal- 
ments, or  partial  payments,  at  certain 
intervals,   say  one    million  a-month, 
till  the  whole  is  advanced.      In  the 
mean  time  they  sell,  or  transfer  the  bills 
or  securities  which  they  receive  from 
government,  to  those  who  may  have 
money  to  lay  out  at  interest,  and  who 
of  course  will  be  disposed  to  purchase 
such  bills,  so  that  the  sale  of  the  bills 
of  the  first  instalment  may  enable  them 
to  pay  the  second.     In  this  way,  go- 
vernment securities  or  bills  become  ar- 
ticles of  commerce,  and  their  price  is 
regulated  like  that  of  any  other  article, 
according  to  the  supply  and  demand. 
If  we  suppose,  as  before,  that  the  con- 
tractors tor  the  loan,  that  is,  the  ori- 
ginal lenders,  receive  from  government 
a  £100  bill  for  every  £100  sterling  that 
they  lend,  bearing  5  per  eent,  they 
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will  gain  or  lose  by  the  transactioii^ 
according  as  they  can  dispose  of  these 
bills,  for  more  or  less  than  £100.     If 
the  buyers  are  numerous,  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  bills ;  that  is,  if 
there  be  a  great  number  who  are  anxi- 
ous to  have  their  money  laid  out  at  in- 
terest, they  will  be  tempted  perhaps  to 
give,  as  was  before  supposed,  £10^  for 
every  biU ;  for  though,  by  doing  eo, 
they  will  have  only  4}  per  cent,  for  their 
money,  still  it  may  possibly  be  more 
than  they  can  draw  for  it  in  any  other 
way,  wmle  the  security  is  better  than 
if  they  lent  their  money  to  private  in- 
dividuals or  companies.    In  this  case^ 
the  contractors  would  gain  5  per  cent. 
upon  the  loan,  or  £50,000  on  the  whole 
ten  millions.    If,  on  the  other  hand, 
however,  comparatively  few  persons 
are  found  disposed  to  lay  out  their 
money  at  5  per  cent.,  the  oontract(»8 
may  be  obliged  to  offer  their  bills  fbr 
less  than  £100,  say,  as  before,  £95.  In 
this  case,  the  contractors  lose  5  per 
cent,  on  the  loan,  or  £50,000  on  the 
whole  ten  millions.    It  is  easy  to  see^ 
from  this  view  of  the  subject,  now  the 
price  of  stock  is  liable  to  fluctuation^ 
from  accidental  circumstances.  I  shaH 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  these;  bat 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out 
how  it  is  affected  by  peace  and  war,  aa 
these  two  states  of  the  country  are  ge^ 
nerally  found  to  have  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  raising  or  depressing  the' 
value  of  stock.    In  the  time  of  war, 
then,  the  price  of  stock  is  comparative* 
ly  low,  because,   in  such  a  state  of 
things,   it  is  likely  that  government 
will  be  under  the  necessity  of  borrow- 
ing ;  and  as  every  loan  produces  new 
bills,  the  quantity  of  those  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sup- 
ply of  the  market,  will  be  increased. 
The  price,  therefore,  will  fall,  for  th^ 
same  reason  that  the  price  of  com  falls 
after  a  plentiful  harvest.    In  time  of 
peace,  again,  the  price  of  stock  is  com- 
paratively high,  because,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  taxes  are  likely  to 
be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
government  without  any  loans,  and 
consequently  no  new  bills  are  to  be 
disposed  of,  or  the  supply,  though  not 
positively  diminished,  ceases  to  be  aug- 
mented.    For  the  same  reason,   the 
price  of  stock  in  the  time  of  war  is 
materially  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
intelligence  that  comes  from  the  scene 
of  action.     If  that  intelligence  be  un- 
favourable, stock  will   fall,    because 
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there  is  a  prospect  either  of  protracted 
warfare,  or  of  the  necessity  of  more  vi- 
gorous exertions  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment ;  in  both  which  cases>  new  Joans 
may  be  nrcci^sary^  and  consequently  a 
new  Bupply  of  bills  will  be  thrown  in- 
to tlie  money  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  intelligence  be  la- 
voivable,  the  price  of  stock  will  rise, 
because  the  prosi>ect  of  a  succeHsful 
termination  of  the  war  renders  it  prob- 
able tlxal  tliere  will  be  no  new  loan> 
and  consequently  no  new  supply  of 
stock.  It  is  thiH  variation  in  the  price 
of  stock  that  gives  room  for  the  nefa- 
rious practice  of  stock-jobbing.  That 
practice  consists  in  raising  and  circu- 
lating reports,  calculated  to  raise  or 
depress  the  price  of  stock,  according  to 
the  particular  views  of  the  individual. 
If  he  wishes,  for  example,  to  sell  his 
stock  or  bills,  he  endeavours  to  propa- 
gate some  report  or  other,  favourable 
to  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  peace,  in  order j  if  pos- 
sible, to  raise  the  price  of  stock ;  and 
if  he  wishes  to  buy,  he  propagates  re- 
ports of  a  contrary  tendency.  It  is 
painful  to  tliink,  that  this  abominable 
system  is  sometimes  carried  on  by  men^ 
whose  rank  and  station  in  society,  to 
say  notliiiig  of  the  obligations  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  might  be  expected 
to  place  them  far  above  any  sucli  dis- 
graceM  acts ;  but,  in  general,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  confined  to  men  of  desperate 
fortuoe  and  Uttle  churacter,  who  sub- 
ast  by  a  species  of  gambling,  to  which 
the  finance  system  of  this  country  has 
openeil  a  wide  and  extensive  field*  I 
allude  to  those  men  who  make  a  prac- 
tice of  buying  and  selling  stock,  with 
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ing  the  stock,  the  bargain  is  generally 
implemented  by  A  paying  to  B,  or  re- 
ceiving from  him,  the  £2,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  smn  of  loss  or  gain.  In 
such  a  case  as  this,  it  is  obviously  A's 
interest  that  the  price  of  stock  should 
fall,  and  as  obviously  B*s  interest  that 
it  should  rise,  between  the  day  of  the 
bargain  and  that  of  settling,  and  hence 
the  temptation  held  out  to  both  to  cir- 
culate reports  favourable  to  their  own 
particular  vit-ws.  B,  or  die  buyer,  is 
usually  denominated  a  Bull,  as  expres- 
sive of  his  desire  to  toss  up  ;  and  A,  or 
seller,  a  Bear,  fi'om  his  wish  to  tram- 
ple upon,  or  tread  down.  The  law,  of 
course,  does  not  recognise  a  transaction 
which  proceeds  on  a  principle  of  gam- 
bling ;  but  a  sense  of  honour,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth,  self'tn^ 
teresty  generally  secures  the  payment 
of  the  difference,  as  the  person  w^ho  re- 
^UEG^  to  pay  his  loss,  is  exhibited  in 
the  Stock  Exchange  under  the  desig- 
nation of  a  lame  duc/Cf  a  disgrace  which 
is  considered  as  the  sentence  of  banish- 
ment from  that  scene  of  bustle  and 
business.* 

I  have,  in  the  prc(^ding  remarks, 
for  the  sake  of  simphcity,  represented 
the  transfer  of  stock,  as  carried  on  in 
a  way  somewhat  difTercnt  from  that  in 
which  it  is  really  conducted.  I  have 
considered  the  securities  w  hich  govern- 
ment gives  to  those  from  whom  money 
is  borrowed  as  consisting  of  bills,  and 
these  biUs  as  uniformly  bearing  interest 
Qt  5  per  cent,  Neitlier  of  these  state- 
ments, however,  is,  strictly  speaking, 
correct,  as  I  shall  liave  occasion  more 
particularly  to  explain  in  a  friture  com- 
munication ;  but  as  my  object  in  this 
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transactions,  therefore,  are  nothing 
more  than  wagers  about  the  price  of 
stock  on  a  certain  day.  To  explain 
the  nature  of  the  transaction  by  an  ex- 
ample, I  shall  supjKise,  that  A  sells  to 
B  a  government  bill  of  £100,  or  a 
£100  of  5  per  cent,  stock,  to  be  de- 
livered on  a  certain  future  day,  and 
that  the  price  is  fixed  at  X10'^.  If, 
when  the  day  arrives,  the  price  of  stock 
shall  have  fallen  to  i'lOO,  A  would  be 
ablt'  to  purdiase  the  bill  in  question 
for  £100,  while,  in  consequence  of  his 
bargain,  B  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
him  £102  for  it>  so  that  A  would  gain 
£2>  If,  however,  stock  had  risen  to 
jC104,  B  would  still  he  obliged  to  give 
only  XI 02,  so  that  A  would  lose  £2; 
but  instead  of  actually  buying  and  sell* 
Vol,  III. 


subject  as  much  as  possible,  tor  the 
sake  of  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  it,  I  have  chosen  an  illustration 
that  appeared  to  me  most  elementiiry, 
and  which,  if  well  understood,  will 
enable  ordinary  readers  to  comprehend 
with  little  difficulty,  the  more  intricate 
parts  of  the  subject,  to  wluch  1  shaU 
take  the  Hberty  hereafter  to  direct  their 
attention.  To  many,  I  have  no  doubt^ 
my  observations  will  appear  not  only 
sumcieiitly  simple,  but  abundantly  sil- 
ly, and  as  containing  nothing  but  w^hat 
every  body  knew  before.  Now,  I  do 
bokUy  aver,  that  every  body  docs  not 
know  w  hat  I  have  above  explained,  and  l 

•  See  Hamilton  on  the  National  Debt, 
notes,  n,  182,  first  edition, 
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solemnly  protest  against  the  sneers  ancf 
sarcasms  of  those  who  do>  because  it  is 
not  for  them  I  write,  nor  is  it  thei^ 
approbation  that  I  care  any  thing  a- 
bout.  I  write  for  the  instruction  of 
pbdn  honest  country  folks  (^who^  by 
the  way,  constitute  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  your  readers),  and  if  I  can 
assist  one  old  lady  in  judging  when  it 
is  most  advantageous  to  invest  in,  or 
sell  out,  of  the  funds,  or  save  one 
young  gentleman  from  blushine,  when 
ne  is  requested  to  read  and  explain  the 
newspaper  report  of  the  stocks,  I  shall 
not  consider  my  own  trouble  lost,  or 
the  paper  of  your  Magazine  wasted.  I 
am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

6th  Oct.  1818.  T.  N. 

RICARDO  AND  THE  EDINBURGH 
REVIEW. 

In  page  81,  Edinburgh  Review,  No 
59,  on  Ricardo's  Political  Economy, 
are  these  words :  *'  It  follows  from 
these  principles,  that  the  interest  of 
Landlords  is  always  opposed  to  that  of 
every  other  class  of  tne  commimity." 
What  are  these  principles  may  be  seen 
by  those  who  shall  study  the  book  and 
the  review  of  it.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  them,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  the  Reviewer, 
and  of  this  I  shaU  treat.  Were  a 
very  long  and  intricate  chain  of  rea- 
soning to  conclude  with  the  inference, 
that  perjury  and  fraud  were  lawful  in 
the  common  transactions  of  life,  I 
suppose  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
follow  the  chain.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  be  considered  as  equivalent  to 
what  mathematicians  call  Reductio  ad 
absurdum,  or  a  Coroners  Inquest,  Fdo 
de  se.  If  any  man,  or  class  of  men, 
be  of  such  a  nature,  or  in  such  a  state, 
that  their  interest  is  always  opposed 
to  that  of  every  other  class  of  the 
community,  then  that  man,  or  class  of 
men,  are  the  natural  and  necessary 
enemies  of  mankind;  for  the  dis- 
position will  follow  the  interest,  and 
the  conduct  the  disposition;  and  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  mankind 
that  such  a  class  did  not  exist ;  in 
other  words,  that  landlords  did  not 
exist,  and  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  landed  property.  Yet  it  is  from 
the  land  or  soil  that  all  the  necessaries, 
conveniences,  and  material  comforts 
of  life  are  obtained.  How  these  would 
be  produced,  in  such  a  case,  or  what 
inducement  there  would  be  to  produce 
them,  or  under  what  new  form  of  so* 
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dety  they  would  be  prodaced,  or  what 
previous  steps  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  matters  to  this  happy  consum- 
mation, it  is  for  Mr  Ricardo  and  his 
Reviewer  to  explain.  As  matters  now 
stand,  the  case  is  hopeless,  for  (page 
7T,)  "  no  reduction  would  take  place 
in  tne  price  of  com,  although  land- 
lords should  forego  the  whole  of  their 
rents."  In  other  words,  although  the 
present  landlords  should  cease  to  be 
landlords,  and  the  present  farmers  be 
substituted  in  their  place,  stiU  the 
land  must  be  occupied  by  somebody, 
who  will  have  an  interest  always  op* 
posed  to  every  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity, and  will  therefore  be  their 
necessary  enemy,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  would  be  their  necessary  friend ;  Hat 
the  parties  could  not  subsist  without 
mutual  assistance.  If  all  that  is  meant 
be,  that  the  interest  of  landlords  is  al- 
ways opposed  to  that  of  every  other 
class  of  the  community,  because  th^, 
like  every  other  trade,  wish  to  make 
the  most  of  their  commodity,  by  let- 
ting their  land  as  high  as  they  can, 
'^  We  need  no  ghost  to  tell  us  Uiis, 
Ricardo  (or  Reviewer)";  although  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  no  ghost  or 
spirit  of  any  description  but  would  have 
had  more  candour  than  to  put  so  very 
trite  an  observation  into  so  mischievoos 
a  form,  and  to  point  against  one,  and 
that  an  absolutely  necessary  class  of 
men,  what  is  equally  applicable  to 
every  other.  If  more  is  meant  than 
meets  the  eye,  let  it  be  well  observed, 
that  were  the  world  to  rise  en  masse, 
and  put  the  present  landlords  hors  de 
combat  in  this  interminable  warfare, 
others  would  rise  in  their  place,  and 
the  same  wholesome  discipline  would 
have  to  be  repeated  without  end,  un- 
less it  be  proposed  that  the  whole  mast 
of  the  people  should  assume  the  whole 
mass  of  the  land,  and  cultivate  it,  fir 
the  mutual  benefit,  by  Committees.  In- 
deed, it  is  impossible  to  discover  the 
sense  or  use  of  this  remark  about  the 
opposition  of  interests,  unless  it  be  to 
make  it  the  foundation  of  some  such 
scheme  as  this,  which  might,  by  pa- 
rity of  reason,  be  extended  to  every 
other  trade  or  profession.  While  mat- 
ters remain  on  the  present  footing,  and 
property  of  all  kinds  continues  to  be 
acknowledged  and  respected,  men  will 
continue,  as  they  have  done  since  the 
commencement  of  civilized  society,  to 
buy  and  to  sell,  to  let  land  and  to  take 
it  as  they  best  can,  those  who  give 
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themselvee  the  trouble  to  think  well 
knowing,  and  those  possessed  of  any 
candoiu'  acknowledging,  tbtit  this  is  not 
a  general  and  eternal  op^iosition  of  in- 
terests; but  that  while  every  man 
pursues  his  own  interest,  and  attends 
to  his  own  affairs,  under  the  restraint 
of  the  laws  of  God  and  his  country ^ 
he  may  leave  the  general  result  to  Pro* 
vidence.  and  rest  assured,  that  this  is 
not  merely  the  best,  but  the  only  way 
in  which  human  artiiirs  can  be  con- 
durtL-d*  If  poUtieal  economists  chuse 
to  depart  from  the  common  use  of 
language^  and  call  this  a  perpetual 
opfMJsition  of  interests,  and,  con- 
sequently, a  state  of  perpetual  hoa- 
iihty,  let  them  have  the  consistency  to 
call  it  a  g-r-Tura/ opposition  of  interests  ; 
and  let  the  rest  of  mankind  admit 
that,  if  in  one  sense  they  be  mutual 
enemies,  in  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  matter,  they  are  mutual 
friends,  and  cannot  do  without  one 
another.  The  landlord,  be  his  rent 
great  or  small,  cannot  enjoy  it  without 
communicating  it  witli  the  merchnnt 
upon  'change,  the  banker  in  his  count- 
ing-room, the  retailer  in  Ids  shop,  the 
mariner  on  the  ocean,  tlie  weaver  at 
his  loom,  the  smith  at  his  forge,  the 
mason  with  his  mallet,  the  carpenter 
with  his  chisel,  the  cobler  in  his  stalL 
Let  a  man  be  ever  so  selfish,  if  he 
wishes  to  enjoy  his  own,  he  caimot, 
for  his  heart,  do  it  alone.  Tliis 
is  equally  tiiie  of  the  landliolder, 
the  stodvholder,  the  merchant,  the 
capitalist  of  every  description,  nay, 
of  the  man  of  no  capitid,  w  ho  lives  by 
his  daily  exertions*  He  cannot  hve 
without  making  others  live  also.  Nay, 
it  appears  to  me,  that,  where  there  are 
many  great  landholders  and  great  ca- 
pitalists of  other  descriptions,  there 
the  labourers  of  every  description,  the 
manufacturers,  the  conmmnity  at  large, 
will  be  in  a  much  better  situation, 
than  where  the  same  capital  is  divided 
among  a  greater  number,  but  ncme 
arisirig  to  wealth*  For  the  wealthy 
man  has  many  wantSj  and  none  of 
them  can  be  satiiified  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  poor.  Even  when  the 
poor  cease,  from  age  and  infirmity,  to 
be  able  to  contribute  to  the  other  en- 
joyments  of  the  rich,  there  is  still  one 
remaining  to  wliich  they  can  contri- 
bute, tlie  indulgence  of  a  benevoleut 
disposition.  An*i  whoever  has  o)>ser- 
vation  and  candour,  will  adiuit  that, 
in  this  country  at  least,  riches  do  not 
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harden  but  rather  soften  the  heart. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  wuis  possessed 
of  more  than  mortal  wistlom,  who 
long  ago  observed,  **^  that  a  poor  man, 
who  oppresseth  the  poor,  is  like  a 
sweeping-rain  which  leaveth  no  food." 
Whereas,  to  use  a  homely  but  expressive 
similitude,  a  rich  man  *  like  a  watering- 
pan  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  ser^'ca 
to  difftise  more  generally  and  ustfuUy 
the  means  of  subsistence  ;  while  the 
envious  absurdity  of  the  human  heart 
grudges  even  existence  to  that  which 
feeds  it  1  as  if  the  flesh  of  our  bo- 
dies should  rise,  in  unhallowed  in- 
surrection, against  the  heart.  All 
would  be  watering-pans,  all  woidd  be 
hearts  ;  but  thisia  not  the  order  of  na-  h  ] 
ture  nor  of  Providence,  which  must 
ultimately  prevail.  After  derangement 
shall  have  succeeded  to  derangement, 
and  revolution  to  revolution — after 
having  exhausted  all  the  forms  of  inad- 
nesfi,  of  nnsery,  of  murder,  and  of 
blwd,  it  is  only  by  returning  to  the 
order  and  subordinaticrn  of  nature, 
that  wretched  and  weary  mortals  can 
escape  from  nnarchy  and  desjiotism, 
and  expect  to  find,  if  not  happiness, 
at  least  satety  and  rejjosc.  We  du  not 
deny,  what  we  have  often  felt,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  proud 
man's  contumely,  as  well  as  the  inso- 
lence of  office,  and  that  nothing  ge- 
nerates prtde,  and  contumely,  and  inso- 
lence, more  (although  many  things 
as  much)  than  excessive  wealth.  But 
tliese  are  among  the  evils  of  a  second- 
ai-y  kind,  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  society.  For  the  pride  of  birth,  of 
genius,  of  talents,  of  bodily  strength 
and  dexterity,  is  as  niortifymg  to  hu- 
man nature  as  the  pride  of  wealth,  It 
is  only  in  the  dust  of  death  that  all 
visible  distinctions  shall  be  levelled, 
and  envy  as  well  as  love  and  hatred 
disappear.  Thus  it  is  that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  producer  and 
consumer,  how^ever  apparently  opposed^ 
are,  in  fact,  linked  tt)gether  by  an  in- 
visible adamantine  chain,  which  no 
ages  nor  oceans  can  interrupt,  nor 
death,  nor  w^ar,  nor  the  utmost  niaUg- 
nity  of  the  human  heart,  pointed  by 
its  utmost  ingenuity,  destn»y.  And 
no  w^oiuler ;  for  it  is  formed  and  sus- 
tained by  Him,  whose  weakness  is 
stronger  than  man,  and  whose  folly  Is 
wiser   than   man« 

He  from  heaven*s  hei^t 
AU  thesf  ilieir  ui^tione  vain  at^  and  d«. 
rides^ 
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Not  more  almiehty  to  resist  their  might 
Than  wise  to  misbrate  all  their  plots  and 
wiles. 

If  it  is  inquired  what  is  meant  by 
the  order  and  suborditiation  of  nature 
above  mentioned,  I  answer  (what  may 
-be  indeed  inferred  from  what  has  been 
already  said)  that  it  is  the  order  and 
subordination  which  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  inequality  of 
property,  which  inequality  is  the  na- 
tural and  necessary  consequence  of  the 
idea  of  property  being  at  all  admitted 
among  men.  I  talk  of  civiHzed  life. 
Wherever  there  is  property  there  must 
be  power,  and  where  there  is  inequa- 
lity of  property  there  must  be  inequa- 
lity of  power.  And  this  I  look  upon 
as  the  most  natural,  the  surest,  and 
safest  basis  of  Government, — what- 
ever may  be  the  superstructure.  Upon 
this  basis  stood  the  Comitia  centuriata 
of  Rome.  An  ancient  and  complete 
instance  of  inequaUty  of  property  made 
the  foundation  and  principle  of  Govern- 
ment. Itunitedindependenceand  intel- 
ligence, and  gave  every  chance  of  sta- 
bility that  can  be  given  to  any  human 
institution.  It  was  the  Comitia  tri- 
buta  and  curialia,  whose  numbers,  not 
property,  was  the  rate  of  voting,  which 
introduced  corruption  and  confusion 
into  the  government,  and  made  the 
flatterers  of  the  people  masters  of  the 
legions  and  the  destinies  of  Rome. 
Reason  and  experience  concur  in  show- 
ing, that  there  is  but  a  step  from  de- 
mocracy to  despotism,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  both  is  that  of  robbery  and 
murder;  whereas  a  government  found- 
ed upon  property  must  protect  pro- 
perty, a  fortiori,  liberty  and  life.  In 
this  opinion  I  am  much  fortified 
by  that  of  a  very  able  author,  who 
wrote  no  farther  back  than  the  year 
1807.  See  Edinburgh  Review,  No  18, 
page  366  bottom,  and  367  top,  article 
— Filangieri  on  Legislation. 

**  But  no  couitry  has  ever  possessed  such 
a  mass  of  landed  and  mercantUe  proprietors, 
or  such  numbers  of  enlightened  citizens,  as 
our  own.  What  lever  can  overturn  a  pjrra- 
mid  which  rests  on  such  a  basis  as  this? 
Not  surely  a  King  of  England,  with  less  of 
courtly  splendour  than  perhaps  becomes  his 
dignity,  and  without  the  practical  choice  of 
even  the  servants  who  form  his  household !'' 

This  was  written  with  sound  sense 
and  sound  patriotism.  I  would  beg 
only  to  add  to  it,  that  in  these  re- 
spects landed  property  has  the  advan- 
tage of  mercantile.  It  is  more  visible, 
•—It  is  more  permanent, — ^and  it  is 
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employed  in  productions  of  primary 
necessity.  It  is  not  disputed  that^  in 
some  other  respects,  the  mercantile  has 
the  advantage,  and  in  some  the  stock- 
holder has  ^e  advantage  of  both,  par- 
ticularly in  the  immediate  conmiand 
of  his  money.  But  who  would  have 
suspected  that  the  landed  interest, 
forming,  in  conjunction  with  the  mer- 
cantile, the  basis  of  the  pyramid  upon 
which  rest  our  rights,  our  security, 
and  our  happiness,  was  always  opposed 
to  that  of  every  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity.^ Administrations  may  stand 
or  fall, 
^  A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breiidi  has 

made," 
but  surely  landed  property  does  not 
change  its  nature  with  the  change  of 
a  ministry.  Moreover,  in  No  20  of 
above  work,  page  407,  article — Gobbet's 
Political  Register,  I  read,  that  "  the 
influence  of  great  fltmilies  (undoubt- 
edly great  landed  &milies)  in  the 
election  of  members,  is  rather  bene- 
ficial than  pernicious."  Is  it  possible 
that  the  influence  of  men,  whose  in- 
terest is  always  opposed  to  that  of 
every  other  class  of  the  community, 
should  be  beneficial  in  the  election  of 
members  .f*  Will  they  not  poison  the 
very  fountain-head  of  our  political  ex- 
istence.^ Will  they  not  sacrifice  to 
their  own  interest  that  of  every  other 
class  of  the  community  ?  There  ought 
rather  to  be  express  laws  made  to  de- 
bar them  from  dections  and  the 
House  of  Commons  altogether;  and 
instead  of  the  trust-oath,  there  ^oiild 
be  one  framed,  that  the  claimant  did 
not  possess,  in  property  or  superiority^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  an  inch  of 
ground.  Again,  in  above  No  20,  the 
same  article  (Cobbett),  page  417,  I 
find,  that 

"  An  English  Peer  has  scarcely  any  other 
influence  than  an  English  Gentleman  of 
equal  fortune,  and  scarcely  any  other  inter- 
est to  maintain  it.  Tfie  tv/iole  landed  inter* 
est,  tHcludinff  Vie  peerage,  is  scarcely  a 
-match  for  tlie  moneyed  interest  either  in 
Parliament  or  out  of  it ;  and,  as  it  it  the 
basis  of  a  more  steady  and  permanent,  at 
•well  as  a  tnore  liberal  and  exalted  depcnden' 
cy,  we  misk  to  see  Peers  concerned  in  elec' 
tions  rather  titan  Stock-jobbers  and  Nabobs  ;'* 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  influence  of 
Peers,  as  proprietors  of  land,  should 
be  encourageil  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  whence,  as  Peers,  they 
are  constitutionally  excluded ;  and 
yet  as  proprietors  of  land,  their  inter- 
est must  alwai/s  be  opposed  to  that  of 
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[every  otJier  dass  of  the  comniunity, 

nd  they  must    therefore    have  the 

ame  intt'rest  lis  other  land- holders 
Lto  do  mischief  in  the  House  of  Com- 

In  page  B2  of  Edinburgh  Review, 
f  Ko  .5J>3  it  is  said : 

♦^  High  renu  and  low  profits,  for  they 
I  are  inseparably  connected,  ought  tieycr  to 
Wbe  mode  tlic  subject  of  com  plain  t,  if  they 
T©ccur  in  the  natund  state  of  society,  and 

under  a  system  of  perfectly  free  intercourse 
r^ith  other  nations ;  but  ii'  they  m'e  caused 

by  an  exclusive  commercial  eyfitem,  or  by 

restrictions  which  prudent  the  clieap  impor^ 

tation  of  foreign  corn,  and  whidi,  therdbre, 

force  the  cultivation  of  interior  goils  at  home, 

they  are  liighly  to  be  deprecated/* 

Now,  if  the  f^overnmcnt  of  this 
'  country  should  find  expetlientj  and 
tvrhut  is  called  the  commercial  interest 
I  Bhotild  a^ree  to  a  perfectly  free  inter- 
[course  with  other  naticms,  that  is,  ton 
erfectly  free  importation  of  foreign 
■com,  and  of  evert/  other  J'oreigTi  article 
"  conjtufiipHon,  I  think  what  is  called 

3ie  landed  interest,  as  such,  would 
lUot,  and  ou|fht  not,  to  object  to  it, 
fwhatever  eftect  it  might  have  upon 
ents.  But  if  the  meaning  be,  that 
here  should  he  a  perfectly  free  im- 
portation of  foreign  com,  and  a  per- 

ectly  restrained  importation  of  every 
[thing,  or  of  any  thing  else,  and 
llhis  be  called  the  natural  state  of  so- 
f.dety,  then,  I  would  say,  that  what   is 

called  tlie  landed  interest,  would  be 

hardly  dealt  with  and  treated  as  a 
,  stepchild  by  the  common  mothL>r  comi- 
j  try  ;  because  it  would  be  obliged  to 
^  sell  cheap  and  buy  dear,  and  would  be 

the  only  dass  of  inhabitants  so  treated. 

I  have  said,  what  is  called  the  com- 
mercial and  landed  interest,  becaust*  I 

am  perfectly  sensible  that  rfie  interest 

of  all  classes  is  the  same,  and  that  none 

can  be  itijureil,  in  the  first  instance, 

but   the  rest  must  ultimately  suffer. 

I  am  more  particularly  sensible,  that 

the  home  trade  of  this  country,  as  of 

most   other  countries,   is  by  fiir   the 

most  important — that  the  proprietors 

and  occupiers  of  land  are  the  greatest 

consumers  in  such  trade,  and  that  tliey 

cannot  be  impoverished,  but  the  other 

classes  must  be  ruined.     I  have  been 

now  nearly  three- score  and  ten  years 

in  this  world,  and  have  hatl  some  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  former  and 

preseot  number  of  retail  ahops  in  dif- 
ferent county,   and  other  tuwns,  and 

the  goods  and  customers  with  which 

they  were  foroierly,  and  arc  now  tiU- 
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cd,  and  can  thence  form  some  opinion, 
whether  or  not  the  commercial  inter- 
est has  suffered  by  the  advancement 
of  the  landed  interest;  and  whether 
all  interests  be  not  much  advanced, 
and  much  in  the  same  proportion* 
Ai\er  the  income  tax,  and  all  the  taxes, 
and  all  our  debt,  and  a  war  of  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  I  can  declare,  that 
all  classes  of  men  are,  beyond  all 
comparison,  better  fed,  better  clad, 
liud  better  lodged,  than  when  I  first 
opened  my  eyes  upon  this  world,  upon 
whicli  I  kiiow  I  must  soon  close  them 
forever.  Further,  were  ail  nations  to 
act  upon  the  principle  of  what  is  said 
in  above  quotation  about  the  ciiltiva-i 
tion  of  inferior  soils,  I  suspect  (and  so 
does  the  Reviewer,  as  we  shall  soon 
see),  that  the  earth  would  be  less  pro- 
ductive, and  consequently  less  inhabit- 
ed, than  at  present.  And  if  this  na- 
tion in  particular,  were  to  act  upon  it, 
then,  and  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  war 
and  Continental  system,  such  as  we 
have  seen,  it  would  be  in  a  very  de- 
pendent and  dangerous  situation, 

I  shall  make  one  more  quotation 
from  above  Review,  No  59,  page  «7, 
being  the  last  on  the  subject  of  llicar- 
do, 

**  It  is,  whatever  niay  be  said  lo  the  con- 
trary, the  great  and  leading  defect  of  the 
lower  classes,  tliai  (hey  fubmii  to  primthns 
Teith  too  lUtle  reluctance" 

There  is  much  dark  reasoning  in 
this  article  of  Ricardo,  and  unquestion- 
ably much  ingenuity.  But  it  must  be 
coTifcssed,  that  this  impntvcmcnt  oj  the 
subject,  which  may  likewise  be  con- 
sidered as  the  key,  is  abundantly  plain 
and  practical.  I  shall  now  take  the 
liberty  of  making  rather  a  long  extract 
from  tlie  same  work,  Ko  18,  page 37 1, 
that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  above  remark  concerning 
the  culpable  passiveness  of  the  lower 
classes,  with  the  following  eulogy  upon 
their  poverty  and  thrift : 

**  Nor  is  the  poverty  of  the  lalixniring 
da&ses  a  rqal  check  to  population,  though 
lamented  with  much  bene\'olent  feeling  by 
Filangieri.  It  was  poverty,  the  parent  of 
labour^  the  dttrui  urgt-nx  in  rchus  cgcMix, 
winch  first  tamed  the  habitable  earth  ;  and 
rtilJ,  though  more  slowly,  encroaches  on  the 
swamp  and  the  ducket  (inferior  soil^),  to 
augment  the  Euatenance  of  tnaiddnd.  But 
food  may  not  only  be  aiii^mented,  it  maybe 
ccononrizcd.  It  may  seem  at  first,  the  cra- 
vings of  himger  mu&t  be  nearly  the  same 
in  all  men,  and  re^^uire  nearly  an  equal 
portion  of  food  to  allay  diem.  But  i»ome 
are  fed  with  less,  and  some  art  fed  widi 
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more,  than  nature  would  mete  out    What    tented  with   tlieir 


a  difference  between  the  consumption  of  a 
Bedouin  Arab  and  an  English  fanner! 
Perhaps  Mr  Malthus  has  not  sufficiently 
taken  notice  of  this  key  to  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  population.  There  seems  to  be 
no  mode  of  accounting  for  the  well-attested 
populousness  of  some  nations,  but  their  ex- 
treme thjift  and  temperance.  If  we  may 
put  any  faith  in  the  early  books  of  Livy, 
nearly  200,000  citizens  were  included  in  the 
census — soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  when  the  territory  of  Rome  was  less 
than  Rutlandshire.  The  book  of  chronicles 
bears  testimony  to  the  astonishing  pjopula- 
tion  of  the  Hebrews,  who  united,  with  the 
common  frugality  and  temperance  of  the 
east,  institutions  more  favourable  to  agri- 
culture than  have  commonly  existed. — 
In  modem  Palestme,  the  sensible  Vol- 
ney  gives  credit  to  a  population  of  40,000 
fighting  men  among  the  barren  moun- 
tains  of  the  Druses.  This  would  give 
150,000  persons  for  a  district  of  110 
square  leagues,  or  about  150  for  each  square 
mile,  whiai  approaches  to  the  populousness 
of  France  or  England.  Volney  ascribes  this 
to  their  liberty ;  but  free  men  must  eat  as 
well  as  slaves ;  and  though  a  bad  govern- 
ment will  make  a  firuitM  land  desert,  yet 
the  best  cannot  turn  barrenness  into  fertili- 
ty. It  is  only  that  frugal  style  of  life  j  and 
especially  their  abstinence  from  animal  food^ 
which  can  explain  it.  Poverty  tlien,  which 
puts  men  upon  short  allowance,  makesthcsame 
quantity  feed  more  tJian  iftfiey  were  at  ease  ; 
and  thus  the  inequality  of  property,  what- 
ever may  be  its  evils,  has  a  tendency  to 
help  forward  population,  because  it  stimu- 
lates to  the  production  of  more,  and  checks 
the  consumption  of  what  there  is." 

I  presume,  the  good  sense  contained 
in  this  quotation,  will  recommend  it 
equally  to  others,  as  it  has  done  to  me, 
and  that  I  shall  need  no  other  apology 
for  its  length.  The  hints  it  suggests 
to  the  English  farmer  and  manufac- 
turer, may  be  as  useful  to  them  and 
their  families  as  the  remark  about  their 
too  easy  acquiescence  in  privations, 
may  be  agreeable.  The  ingenious  au- 
thor has  certainly  furnished  the  ma- 
terials of  the  utile  and  the  dulce.  He 
will  have  carried  every  point,  if,  by  a 
farther  exertion  of  his  ingenuity,  he 
can  get  them  to  mix  and  amalgamate 
together. 

I  shall  conclude  with  one  general 
observation,  on  an  author  whose  style 
and  taste,  rather  than  whose  senti« 
ments,  I  would  wish  to  adopt ;  that  it 
is  the  great  and  leading  defect  of  one 
of  the  ablest  critical  works  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  this,  or,  I  believe, 
any  otner  country  or  age ;  that  it  has 
a  strong,  not  an  intentional,  tendency 
to  make  mankind  unhappy  and  discon- 
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situation — to  set 
them  together  by  the  ears — ^in  shorty 
almost  in  every  respect  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  the  book  which  in- 
culcates the  salutary  precept,  that  in 
whatever  state  we  are,  we  imould  learn 
therewith  to  be  content.  J.  G. 
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Lines  on 

John    William    Rizzo     Hoffner» 

horn  at   Venice  on    the  Eighteenth  ^ 
January  1818. 

His  father's  sense,  his  mother's  giaoe. 
In  him  I  hope  will  alwajrs  fit  so. 

With  (still  to  keep  him  in  good  case) 
The  health  and  appetite  of  Rizzo. 

Lord  Bthok. 


Translated  into  Greek. 

4>^y  9rvxvn  Tietr^ot  xetl  MfiTt^ct  ayXM»9  r^Sitf 

A^Ttro*6u  Kofffjul  vwv  ri,  ^ifjutf  n  ^^mtf 

Latin, 
Magnanimos  Patris  verset  sub  pectore  sensos;^ 

Matemus  roseo  fulgeat  ore  decor ; 
Neu  quid  felici  desit,  quo  robore  Rizzus 

Festivo  pollet,  polleat  iste  puer. 

Italian. 
Del  Padre  il  senno,  e  il  bel  matemo  aspett» 
Splendano  ognora  in  Te,  fandul  diletto. 
Felice  appien  !  se  al  tuo  corporeo  vdo 
Dona  il  heto  vigor  di  Rizzo  il  delo. 

TTie  Venetian  Dialect, 
De  graziette  el  to  modelo 
SiaTla  Mama,  bel  Putelo. 
£  1  talento  del  Papa 
In  ti  cressa  co  T  eta ; 
£  per  salsa,  o  contentin 
Roba  a  Rizzo  el  so  morbin. 

German. 

2,u0  }}tfi  IBLinHejK  ^uge  Hv^iUt 
©eineief  OBateriBi  "^dttt  ©fnn, 
tUnti  Ber  gutter  ©cjonjeit  makt 
@)ic|i  in  mange,  ^unti,  unn  mintu 

Cnucklic^  Mtimx  toirll  tu  Upt 
ftannll  Hu  Hi^^o  'hi  froj^en  ^ut^ztt 
^etneiei  feurigen  'Bluttfi 
©einer  ©tarfte  tiicft  erfreu  'n» 

French. 
Seas  en  tout  fortune,  semillant  Jouveneeau, 
Porte  dans  les  festins  la  valeur  de  Rizzo, 
Porte  au  barreau  Tesprit  qui  fait  briUer  ton 

pere, 
£t  pour  vaincre! — au  boudoir  sois  beau 

comme  ta  mere. 


Wisrm  €mftrbriifieini€9* 


Spanixh* 
Si  a.  la  gracia  maternH  el  giisto  nviinUi^ 
Y  corduia  del  Pudre,  o  bello  Infante, 
S^as  fcliz,  y  I0  £cm  bastantc; 
Mas,  si  fclicidad  guicreis  ctnnpletav 
S^,  cmno  Rizo,  al^Ct  se  uji  aUeUt, 

lUytiatu 
Ako  ti  sjagnu^— Ot^iere  kriposti 

Budesc  z«dmsnti — maj^u  ghisdnvost, 
Prisladki  ditichiu— ,  snchjansi  sudosti 

ko  pak  narav — ti  budesc  alidid 
^Bizza  privesela — ,  gnegovu  i  naskdost, 
richjnia  od  tcbo— nediieece  viditi. 
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The  mind '5  Uiper  bums  bright,  the  heart 

jjpringa  to  the  muses, 
When  nectar  its  magical  virtue  infuses ; 
To  mc  far  more  grateful  the  tavcrn^a  pure  1 

Than  what  my  Lord's  butler  vith  water  re- 
duces. 

Appropriate  tlie  st^mp  which  from  nature 

each  Iwre ; 
No  st&nzas  when  hungry  and  parched  do  I 

pour; 
Beyond  me,  if  fatni^hcd,  the  schoolboy  may 

soar. 
And  hunger  and  thirst  like  the  grave  I  abhcnr. 

The  strains  I  indite  mate  the  wine  in  my  glass  5 
Not  a  verse  I  can  scrawl  when  Vni  fasting, 

alas  I 
Or,  if  I  attempt  it,  I  tind  Vm  an  aes ; 
Though  Xaso  himself  in  my  ctips  I  surpass. 

The  poet'&  fine  phrenzy  to  fed  h  not  mine, 

Till  from  table  I  riiis  with  my  skin  fiill  of 
wine ; 

When  my  brain  owns  the  iniltienee  of  Bac- 
chus divine, 

Then — then  comes  tlie  glow^ — ^then  Apolb ! 
Vm  thine  I  X. 


Noll. 

I. 

ly  WjLhTEn  t)E  Mapes,  Arch- 
deacon  of  Oxfbrd^  and  the  Anacreon  of 
England. 

Mliii  est  ptvpoHlnm  in  iabema  mori  .* 
t^irtum  tit  appontum  fti^rtentis  on  ; 
Ul  dicant  cum  venerint  angelomm,  cftori 
•*  Deus  iitpropitiui  hitk  poiut&rV* 

PochHs  occ€fiditu,r  ammi  Utccma  : 
Cor  imbutum  ncclarc  ivdat  ad  aupcma, 
Mitii  sapU  dukius  vinum  in  tabema 
Quarn  qm>d  aqua  mUcuit  prmiuJii  pinccf^a* 

Suum  cuique  proprium  dat  natura  fmtnus. 
Ego  nunquam  potul  scribere  jcjumts : 
Me  jejunum  vincere  pottct  piter  unut 
SUim  etjtjunhtm  odi  tanquamfunm, 

7Vife«  veriHtfido  quaie  vinnm  bUm; 
Nbn  fKumm  tcibere,  niH  tuf/tpto  cibo. 
Nihil  vaktpcnlim  quod  jejama  ctibQ^ 
Naioncm  post  cnlUrsJhcik  pnsibo* 

MUti  nunqmim  tptritus  propftetup  datur^ 
JV^ffi  vnmfncrit  venter  bene  mtur. 
Cum  ht  (irce  cerebri  Bacchus  dominaiur 
In  me  PJucbu^  irruit  ac  mirandu  jUtur, 

Imitated. 

May  my  Hfc  in  a  tavern  fleet  joyous  away, 
With  a  flask  at  my  Ups  as  ray  spirits  decay ; 
Thjit  angels  descending  to  fetch  mc,  may  say, 
*♦  Heaven *s  btessin<^  on  liini  who  thus  moif- 
tens  his  day." 


II. 

V£HSE3,  hi/  a  young  Man  of  TrmiUj  Coi~ 
iege,  Canibridgc^  upon  hcing  denied  by  the 
Dean  (along  vith  OTtotfter  gcliolurj  the 
office  of  reading  grace ^  mi  aavnut  of  the 
lack  of  perttomii  comcVmesi  and  uther  quam 
tificathfis,  iliottgh  they  cvrntnoUi/  proved^ 
rc)tpet-tivdif,  tJtc  Senior  Mtidaillst  and  Sef- 
?nar  Wratigkr  qf  their  if  ear. 

Una  Uiani  Juvenet  duo 
Ripam  ad JlmtdHeam  forte  ;  sUentium 

Triite  awkoi  tencty  et  dulvr. 
Lucius  causa  eadeni^  culpa  eadenu    Deus 

Plena  mm  dederat  loqui 
Ore  i  at  llfigua  minus  cotigrua  gutturif 

El  tomata  mate,  invidct 
2^equu  verba  sonent  nesquipcdalia, 

Turrij  parjleldle  turturum^ 
AUerm  incipiw^t  cum  getnltu,  B.  ♦*  Scelus 

Qmdfixi  in  proprium  Laremy 
Ut  me  (Ut  Juveftmn  sancie  Pater^  vetts 

Pransuiis  benedicere  P* 
R.  **  Sprevistiquofjuemej  munerisai  rncnior 

Flamcti  ftdtis  cram  iiW.'* 
B.  **  At  quaifivismi/tivoxbarhara  ^^andaJumt 

Et  raucum  sonuit  Gothum  :'* 
R.  **  Qiminvu  et  statua  sim  tacitmnior^ 

Et  mnitum  timeo  loqui  ;** 
R,  **  Quamvis  ora  rftagis  cardinc  dissona 

**  A  tiiiojftnua  vertUur-*'' 
R,  ^'  Qumnvis  me  superat  i^entus  ct  improtHit 

Per  rimam  iemtem  sirepens ;" 
R.  **  Qmmvh  me  superani  Indica  ijfmpana, 

tne^s  ptibave  maUco :" 
R.  *'  Quiimvis  me  superat puUus ends  quetmSf 

Si  nido  gcnetrkr  abesi ;" 
R,  **  Noa  jUtvens  tncruit  dcdeeus  hoc  comat 

Aiit  grusus  pedis  imparesi^^ 


Oi  Horcs  Caatabrigienses. 

R.  *<  Nee  not  hoc  iuUmhSjurf,  quia  in  genit 

Nostris  gratia  fton  nitet ;" 
S,  "  At  me  Pythagoras  scliget  ut  suunit 

jEtcniumque  tilens  bibam 
Doctrinam  ex  liquidofonte  Maiheteos  :'*'* 

R,  *^  At  nobis  Lyra  vox  erit, 
Dum  corvi  vcluii  grex  alius  strcpuntJ^ 
Imitated, 
Down  to  the  river*s  side, 
Silent  and  sad  of  heart,  went  Gownsmen 
twain; 
In  cause  of  grief  they  vied. 
And  vied  in  crime :  to  pour  the  flowing  strain 

Of  words  they  strove  in  vain  ; 
Unfitted  to  its  seat,  and  coarsely  hung, 

111  could  their  faultering  tongue 
Articulate  **  the  long-resounding  line.** 

Then  with  alternate  whine. 
As  moan  two  turtle-doves,  they  mourn: 
B.  "  What  sin 
Against  these  walls,  O  Dean, 
Is  mine,  that  me  thus  sternly  thy  behest 

Forbids  to  bless  the  feast  ?" 
R,  **  Me,  too,  thou*st  spum*d ;  yet,  mind- 
ful of  my  cue. 
To  thee  thy  priest  was  true.'* 
J9.  *'  But    Uiongh  my  struggling  throat's 
hoarse  tones,  alas ! 
Vandal  and  Goth  surpass ;" 
R.  "  Still  as  a  statue,  though  I  seldom  speak. 

And  shriek  whene'er  I  speak ;" 
B,  **  Though  harsher  than  the  hinge  my 
accents  grate. 
Which  bears  the  rusted  gate ;" 
R.  **  Though  forced  through  slender  chink, 
the  whistling  wind 
My  thin  lisp  leaves  behind ;" 
B.  **  Though  Indian  gongs,  or  hammer'd 
stithy,  fax 
My  voice  exceeds  in  jar ;" 
J?.  '*  Though  me  excels  the  caUow  chirp- 
ing brood. 
Whose  dam's  abroad  for  food  ;'* 
B»  "  My  yellow  locks  deserved  not  such  a 
fate. 
Nor  such  my  halting  gait ;" 
R,  "  Nor  this  of  right  my  meed,  for  that 
my  face 
Is  refl  of  youth's  soft  grace." 
B.  **  But  me  the  Samian  sage  his  son  shall 
deem; 
And,  mute  for  aye,  the  stream 
Deep   from   thy  fount,   Mathesis,   will  I 

drain: 
R,  **  For  me  the  lyre's  sweet  strain 
Shall  speak,  while  all  beside  like  ravens 
hoarse  shall  scream.'* 
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O  digne  TV,  qui  Socraticut  puer 
Ires,  Athence  quern  Ugerent  suum  ; 
Omnisque  jactaret  repottum 
Populeis  Academus  umbrit  I 

En  ipsa  Te  quam  Granta  cotti  deam 
Votisque  et  alma  prosequiiur  preee  i 
'^'^^FaUornef  vel  tc  jam  moraniem 
Voce  pia  tenet  aUocuta  $ 

**  At  0  bcatis  edibus  exient 
Dilecte,  sis  ttostri  merito  memory 
jEdes  relicturus  togamque  et 
Plena  meis  loca  disciplnks^ 

''  Sis  semper  oUm,  quaUs  es^  arUmm 
Sciensbonarum!  sitpietatWd^ 
Sit  musa  cordi !  Teque  Hve 
Patribus  annumerat  SemUuM  f 

'*  Sive  otiosusfaUU^  idcmeut 
Sponsa:  etjideli  conjugio,**   Tmu 
"  Virtute  (dices)  veritaU 

*  Granta,  fui  studiisque  totui  !* " 
(Cooke,  RegaL  CoD.  Lit  Gr.  Prof.) 

Imitated, 
O  may  the  Muse  of  spriffhtliest  vem. 
Still  found  in  gay  Good-humour's  train* 

Thy  parting  steps  attend  ! 
Dear  Perceval !  beloved  name ! 
Whom  all  their  joy,  their  pride  proclaim* 

The  scholar  and  the  fri^ ! 

What  el^ance,  what  faith,  are  thine ! 
What  guileless  guiltless  jokes  combine 

To  speak  thy  candid  mind ! 
What  virtue — Goddess  ever  seen. 
When  throned  on  the  ingenuous  mein* 

More  bright  and  more  refined ! 

Hail !  youth,  most  worthy  to  engage 
The  lessons  of  th'  Athenian  page. 

Of  Athen's  self  the  love ; 
Whom  Leaming*8  venerable  host 
Their  gentlest  noblest  son  might  boast 

In  Academic  Grove ! 

Thee  Granta*s  genius  tends  with  care. 
And  offer'd  vows,  and  modier's  prayer. 

Pursue  thy  young  career. 
Am  I  deceived  ?  Or  does  she  stay 
Thy  lingering  foot  with  fond  delay. 

And  crave  thy  filial  ear  ? 

**  O  though  thou  quitt'st  this  happy  spo^ 
Be  not  my  fostering  love  forgot. 

Dearest  of  births  and  best 
These  sacred  walls  left  far  behind 
That  robe,  this  discipline  resigned— i 

O  bear  them  in  thy  breast 


III. 

Ad  PercevaHum  e  Granta  exiturum, 
A.  Z).  178a 

O  lactioris  qua  comes  ingeni 
Et  Musa  blandis  apta  teporibus, 
Te  dulcis  omet,  Percevalle, 
DeUcias  deem  et  tuorum! 
Proh  !  quanta  morum  gratia  !  qucejides 
Candorque,  et  expers  fraude  protervitot ; 
Majorque  qius  conspectiorque 
Ingenuo  vetiU  ore  virtus  ! 


<<  Still,  as  thou  art,  for  ever  be 
The  friend  of  Science !  still  to  thee 

Thy  God,  the  Muse,  be  dear ! 
And  whether  Fate  to  thee  assign 
A  seat  where  England's  statesmen  shine 

In  proud  ambition's  sphere ; 

**  Or  favouring  stars  thy  footsteps  guide 
To  holier  joys — ^the  loved  fireside. 

The  wife  and  prattling  line ; 
*  Granta  (thoult  say),  to  thee  in  truth. 
And  studious  lore,  I  gave  my  youth-« 

In  head  in  heart  I'm  thine.*  " 
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PRtOl  AND  VAKITY* 


Mft  EBtTOIt. 


Having  ktely  lieard  a  yoimg  lady, 
wljo  is  one  of  your  readers^  say, 
that  *'  ube  thought  it  very  tliffieiiU  to 
distinguish  between  Pride  and  Vanity, " 
I  have  sent  you  this  hosly  sketch, 
rather  common  place  perhaps j  which 
may  serve  in  some  measure  to  explain 
the  difference  hetween  these  two  pre- 
vailing points  of  character,  should  you 
think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  Black- 
wood's  Magazine. 

Although  l*ride  and  Vanity  differ  in 
vario\is  respects  and  degrees,  yet  cer- 
tainly it  otten  requires  some  experi- 
Cfnce  and  tact  to  distinguish  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  However,  the 
general  observation  appears  to  he  a 
good  one,  '^  that  Pride  is  founded  on 
an  estimable  action,  whereas  Vanity 
may  be  founded  on  an  action,  not  only 
not  estimable,  but  entirely  useless, 
and  even  highly  ctdpable/' 

Another  general  distinction  between 
ie  and  Vanity  is  this,  **  that  the 
liproud  man  restB  satisfied  with  tlie  ap- 
[probation  of  his  own  mind,  whereas 
[tile  vttin  man  eagerly  courts  gratiiica- 
f  tion  from  the  applause  of  others,'* — ^all 
[(which  I  shall  endeavour  to  exemplify 
I  in  a  manner  as  practicable  as  jiosaible* 
1st,  Should  an  Astronomer,  afUr  a 
[Jong  life  spent  in  severe  atudy,  disco- 
ver a  new  constellation,  he  might  fair- 
>ly  be  prouiJ  of  liis  successj  though  his 
Ldiscovery  should  not  procure  him  the 
T  meed  of  public  applause.  Were  a  vo- 
idtxuy  of  that  exhilarating  sport  called 
rcoursmg,  to  find  a  hare  more  readily 
I  Ihan  his  brother  sportsmen  in  the 
J  field,  and  receive  their  praise  for  his 
I'adroitness,  he  would  probably  be  as 
[much  gratiiied  by  the  ducvtery  of 
f  muwh'ifi,  as  the  Astronomer  would  be 
I  f)y  the  discovery  of  the  constellation— 
I  tut  as  there  is  nothing  very  estimable, 
Ifiurther  than  has  reference  to  a  tureen 
I  of  soup,  in  finding  a  hare,  the  sports- 
jman's  feeling  woiJd  be  vanhtt- 

9A,  Were  a  beautiful  and  accom- 

I  pliahed  woman  to  overhear  the  welU 

I  merited    praiee   of  her  own   charms 

["^om  the  lips  of  an  amiable  and  seiisi- 

ble  man,   she  might,   and    probably 

would  be  proud  of  the  tribute.    Were 

An  ugly,  vulgar  woman,   to  overhear 

1  her  fancied  perfections  praised  by  a 

Ibolj  or  a  puppy,  she  wouldj  I  imagine, 

Vot..  IV* 
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be  as  much,  if  not  more  highly  grati- 
fied than  the  beauty — but  her  feeling 
would  be  inmhf^ 

3d,  A  man  of  the  world  who  seeks 
gratiii cation  (and  courts  applause) 
from  drinking  six  bottles  of  claret  at 
a  sitting;,  or  seducing  his  friends' 
wife  or  daughter,  may  be  vain  ;  he 
cannot  be  pnmd  of  such  actions.  But 
a  man  who  subjects  himsell'  to  the 
greatest  deprivations  to  promote  the 
interests  of  his  country,  or  risks  his 
life  to  preserve  the  family  of  his 
friend  from  disgrace  and  ruin,  may 
justly  be  jvrond  of  his  conduct. 

•Ith,  Were  Mr  Hogg,  when  in  com- 
pany with  Mr ,  to  bo  compliment- 
ed as  the  undoubted  author  of  the 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  and  were  he 
setmingly  to  swallow  the  compliment, 
his  acquiescence  would  proceed  from  va* 

rtity,  while  Mr would,  with  all  his 

reserve,  feel  proud  of  the  praise,  especi- 
ally if  it  came  from  a  judicious  critic. 
But,  I  am  sorry  to  remark,  that  there  are 
people  whose  van  Hi/  leads  them  a  step 
still  farther,  and  who  unbhishingly 
emiciivour  to  palm  n|>on  their  friends 
and  neighbours  Utcrary  productions  a^ 
their  own,  from  which  they  have  no 
merit,  and  in  which  they  have,  in- 
deed, had  no  hand,  other  than  the  em- 
ployment of  their  right  hand,  in  writ- 
ing out  a  fair  copy*  This  is  vantlff 
combined  with  lyin^  and  steaUng — ^ 
but,  Uke  murder,  seldom  escapes  de- 
tection, and  from  its  odious  meanness 
and  turpitude,  deserves  (next  to  boast- 
ing of  favours  from  the  fair  sex)  the 
most  severe  reprobation.  I  could  be 
more  pointed  und  particular,  but  have 
no  doubt  that  the  remark  as  it  stands 
will  fitid  a  ready  application. 

I'here  are  doubtless  many  other 
ishades  of  difference  between  pride  and 
vanity,  which  it  does  not  suit  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  exhibit ;  but  the  fore- 
going truisms  may  possibly  be  of  some 
use  to  shew,  at  least  in  part,  wherein 
the  distinction  rests,  and  may  serve  as 
a  sort  of  tiiiniliar  illustration  to  my 
fair  young  friend,  and  also  to  others, 
whose  practice  in  such  matters  may 
prevail  over  their  theory. 

It  is  iioi)ed  that  this  exposition  of 
httle  pretence  will  not  be  considered 
with  an  eye  of  scorn,  because,  without 
entering  into  nice  distinctions,  an  en- 
deavour has  been  made  to  render  it  a& 
plain  as  A.  B.  C. 
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ANALYTICAL  ESSAYS  ON  THE  EARLY 
ENGLISH  DRAMATISTS. 

No  VI. 

Tlie  Traitor. — Shirley.* 

*'  SiiiRLKY,"  says  Mr  Lambc  in  his 
Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Dra- 
matic Poets,  ^*  claims  a  place  among 
the  worthies  of  this  period,  not  so 
much  for  any  transcendent  genius  iu 
himself^  as  that  he  was  the  last  of  a 
great  race ;  all  of  whom  spoke  nearly 
the  same  language,  and  had  a  set  of 
moral  feelings  and  notions  in  common. 
A  new  language,  and  quite  a  new  turn 
of  tragic  and  comic  interest  came  in 
with  the  restoration."  It  is  true,  that 
Shirley  is  excelled  by  several  of  his 
contemporaries  in  depth  of  passion, 
which  is  the  soul  of  tragedy  ;  but  we 
cannot  grant  that  he  is  not  entitled,  on 
his  own  peculiar  merits,  to  take  his 
seat  among  those  immortals.  We 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  at 
length  of  his  genius,  when  Mr  Gif- 
ford's  edition  of  liis  plays  appears; 
when  the  world,  now  little  acquainted 
with  their  multifarious  beauties,  will 

•  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  par- 
ticulars of  Shirley's  life  tliat  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  following  passage  from  "  El- 
lis's Specimens,"  &c.  If  aijy  thing  farther 
can  be  brought  to  light,  it  will  not  escape 
the  research  of  iMr  Gifford. 

**  James  Sliirley  was  bom  in  London 
about  1591«,  educated  at  Merchant  Taylor's 
Sdiools,  entered  at  St  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  aflcrwards,  having  taken  no  de- 
free,  removed  to  Catharine  Hall,  Cam- 
ridge,  (Vid.  Bancroft's  PLpigrams,  4to, 
1639,  B.  I.  Kp.  la)  He  successively  be- 
came an  Jinglish  divine,  a  Popish  school- 
master, and  a  deservedly  celebrated  writer 
of  plays,  (of  which  he  published  »i9),  from 
1C29  to  IGCO.  He  was  patronised  by  Wil- 
liam Duke  of  Newcastle,  (whom  he  assisted, 
according  to  Wood,  in  tlie  composition  of 
his  jilajs,  as  well  as  Ogilby,  by  notes  for 
his  translation),  and  followed  this  his  pa- 
tron's fortimcs  in  the  wars,  till  the  decline  of 
the  royal  cause,  wlicn  he  retired  obscurely  to 
London.  Here  he  was  coimtenanced  by  his 
learned  friend  T.  Stanley,  lisq.,  and  during 
the  suppression  of  die  theatres,  followed  his 
old  trade  of  school  teaching,  in  which  he 
educated  many  cniincDt  men.  He  died  in 
16*()(),  innr.ctliaiely  after  t!ic  great  fire  of 
London,  and  was  interred  in  the  s:me  grave 
with  his  second  ^vifc,  who  di.-d  the  same 
day,  and  w;.s  supposed,  as  w.»ll  ns  Shirley, 
to  Iiave  owed  her  deatli  ta  the  tri-^bt  occa- 
sioned by  that  calamit)'.  IJcsidts  his  plays, 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  1C4G, 
12mo." 


at  once  acknowledge  that  the  revival 
of  this  great  worthy  was  a  work  fitting 
the  most  acute,  accurate,  judicious, 
and  learned  of  the  critics  and  com- 
mentators on  our  dramatic  literature. 
That  our  readers  mav  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  those  treasures 
which  Mr  (Tifibrd  is  about  to  restore 
from  oblivion,  we  shall  give  them  an 
analysis  of  the  tragedy  of  "  The  Trai- 
tor," and  some  of  its  finest  passages. 
It  is  for  this  purpose  that  we  deviate 
from  that  chronol(^cal  order  which 
we  have  hitherto  followed ;  and  per- 
haps our  readers  will,  independently 
of  this,  be  pleased  to  meet  with  speci- 
mens of  a  tragedy  more  regular  in  its 
design,  and  more  imiformly  el^ant  in 
the  execution,  than  the  origmal  but 
imi)erfect  dramas  of  Marlow  and  Web-  ' 
ster.  We  understand  too,  that  this 
tragedy  is  soon  to  be  brought  out, 
with  alterations,  on  the  stage  of  Co^ 
vent  Garden;  and  from  the  well- 
known  taste,  judgment  and  genius  of 
the  gentleman  (Mr  Shiel),  to  whom 
these  alterations  are,  we  hear,  intmst- 
ed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  successful. 

It  is  called  "  The  Traitor,"  because 
Lorenzo,  the  ruling  character,  kins-^ 
man  and  favourite  of  Alexander  Duke 
of  Florence,  plots  the  overthrow  of  his 
Prince  and  benefactor.  In  the  second 
scene,  which  is  written  with  great  elo- 
quence and  animation,  and  moreover, 
truly  dramatic,  the  Duke,  who  has 
received  letters  unveiling  the  treachery 
of  Lorenzo,  taxes  him  with  his  guilt. 
That  arch- traitor  repels  the  charge 
with  crafty  indignation,  and  convinces 
his  credulous  kinsman  of  his  inno« 
cence.  The  following  hues  will  serve 
to  show  tlie  character  of  the  dialogue : 

Lor,  This,  o'  die  sudd^. 
Sir ;  I  must  owe  tlie  tide  of  a  Traitor 
To  your  high  favours  ;  envy  first  conspired* 
And  malice  now  accuses :  but  what  story 
Mention 'd  his  name,  that  had  Ids  princess 

bosom. 
Without  the  people's  hate  ?  'tis  sin  enough. 
In  some  men,  to  be  great ;  the  diiong  of 

stars. 
The  rout  and  conunon  people  of  the  sky. 
Move  still  another  way  than  the  sim  does. 
That  gilds  tlie  creature :  take  your  honours 

back. 
And,  if  you  can,  tliat  purple  of  my  veins. 
Which  flows  in  your's,  and  you  shall  leave 

me  in 
A  state  I  shall  not  fear  the  great  one's  envy, 
Nor  common  people's  rage;  and  yet,  per- 
haps, 
You  may  be  credulous  against  me, 
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Escflpefl  firom  this  perils  Lorenzo 
unilertttkes  to  ibrwunl  the  designs  of 
the  Duke  on  Aniulea,  that  her  hrothcr 
Sciarrha,  a  man  fierce  and  jealous  of 
his  family's  lionour,  may  be  th\i9  in- 
stigateLL  to  murder  the  seducer. 

The  second  act,  accordingly,  opens 
with  a  conversation  between  Lorensso 
ftncl  Sciarrha,  in  which  the  latter, 
when  infonned  of  the  dishonour  rae- 
ditatetlagiiinst  his  sister,  is  worked  up 
by  the  artifices  of  the  '*  Traitor"  into 
furious  passion. 

S<i*  My  sister !    Though  he  be  the  duke, 
he  dares  not**^ 
Patience,  padence  I  if  there  be  such  a  virtue* 
I  want  it»  Hcav«n;  yet  keep  it  a  htUc  longer* 
Ic  were  a  «iu  to  have  it ;  such  an  injury 
Disiervcjt  a  wrath  next  to  your  own.-— My 

sister  f 
It  lias  thrown  wild-fire  in  my  brain,  Lorcnxo^ 
A  tliousand  Furies  revel  in  my  skulL 
Has  he  not  sins  enough  in's  court  to  damn 

him. 
But  my  roof  must  be  guilty  of  new  lusts. 
And  none  but  Amidea  f  these  the  honours 
Hi^  presence  brings  mtr  house  I 

Lor,  Temper  your  rage. 
^  Sei  Are  aU  the  brothds  rifiecl  ?  no  quaint 
ft       pwsce 

Hi litBilfti'loTcnce,  th ri <  hh liot 

4y]j|%i||Uflniixury»  that  to 

fiiipfily  hii  bloot!  out  of  oui  i.mujie*  / 
Diseases  gnaw  }us  dtlc  olTI 

Lor.  My  lord — 

ScL  He  is  no  prince  of  mine;  he  forfeited 
Hii  greatness  that  Ijlack  minute  he  fin t  guve 
Consent  to  my  dishonour. 

Lor.  Then  I'm  Borry— 

Siru  Why  should  you  be  sorry,  sir  : 
You  say  it  is  ray  sister  he  would  strumpet, 
Blfiue  !  Amidca  I  'tii  a  wound  you  feci  nut  j 
But  ii  ftrikes  through  and  through  the  poor 

Sciarrha. 
I  do  not  think  ?        ^^    •        ^      of 
My  ancestorv  >.  irk  umst 

Ait  iliii  report -.,:at' : 

It  is  their  ciusti,  as  well  qm  mine;  and  >dtould 
Heaven  m^ct  the  duke's  sin  to  pa^H  unpu> 

niish'd. 
Their  dust  must  of  necessity  eonspirc 
To  make  an  c  n  -*  ^    •  '^  ^  n  the  temple. 

Lorenzo    .  iirrha    in    this 

key,  admitr.  :.....  .,.  Uis  confidence — 

informs  him  of  his  design  to  destroy 
Alexander— and  l>efort*  tlipy  xv^vt.  ^i  i- 
srrha  vows  to  put  that  prin 
in  revenge  fur  bia  insult  to 

Lnr,  Krom  horrid  rape — ^aa,  Aiiadca  t 

SeL  I  am  resolv'd ;  by  all  diat's  blest,  he 
dies. 
AetuiTi  my  willingnets  to  be  bis  pander* 
My  fibter*s  readiness  to  meet  liis  dalliance  ; 
His  pTouuBCi  htYe  bought  our  shmne  :^a 

dice; 
The  roof  he  would  dishonour  with  hii  lust'' 
Shall  be  bis  tomb  i««>bid  him  be  confident  e 
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Conduct  him«  good  Lorenzo«  1*11  dispose 
My  hou&c  for  diis  great  scene  ot  death. 

In  pnrsuanee  of  this  scherme,  Sci- 
arrha, in  his  first  interview  with  his 
sister  Amidaa,  pretends  to  her  that  he 
wishes  her  to  submit  to  the  Dukt's 
embraces^  as  the  best  means  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  family.  The  lady 
listens  with  indignation  to  the  vik 
proposal,  and  after  one  of  those  fine, 
animated,  dignified  altercations,  of 
which  there  are  so  many,  stmilar  in 
subject  and  sentiment,  in  the  old  tlra- 
matists,  Sciarrha,  proud  of  his  sister's 
virtue,  exclaims 

5d.  Let  me  kiss  thee, 

My  excellent,  chaste  sister. — Florio, 

Thou  hast  ray  soul ;  I  did  but  try  yntir  vir- 
tues..— 

*Tis  truth,  the  duke  does  love  thee,  vidoaaly. 

Let  him,  let  him  !  he  comes  to  br  ^' 

Thi*  night  he  means  m  revd  at  u 

Tht-  ijriJiMj  rsliali  be  entcn  ifii . 
'  forbear  • 

thi  :iL\     AsAij' 

es,  bcsarrha  says  to  her  brotiier  i* luri^^^ 
Is  she  nut  fair, 

Exeeeding  beaufiftd,  and  tempting,  Florio  ? 

Look  on  her  wall,  metldnks  I  could  turn 
poet, 

And  make  her  a  more  exceHent  jnece  diati 
heaven, 

Let  mit  fond  i :  :  ncnd  what 

Thev  most  utli  i  i  the  stuffp  ] 

Oi  nowtrc,  t)u 

But  fzom  diyN  luty  ;  ] 


liuUi  toij  the  world  cnoogii  ol  nuruiile. 
These  are  the  duke's  own  raptures,  Amideo'lj 
His  own  poefie  fiamea  ;  an  argument 
He  loves  my  ti&tcr. 

Hq  then  begins  his  t  ' 

siruin  of  warmdi  and 
teri&tic  of  the  safe  frarittsiRhj  ui  i 
encT-i^ctic  minds  of  okL 

SiU  Whiil  do  great  lodifis  do  at  court,  I 

pray  ? 
Knjoy  die  pleasures  of  the  woftd,  dance,  ktis 
The  amorous  lords,  and  change  court  breathy  j 

sing ;  loae  I 

Bdicf  of  c^er  heaven  ;  tcH  wanton  drGamvi 
Rehtaise  tlieir  &pr%htly   bed'«cene«,    jUidf 

boa.st,  which 
Hadi  most  idolaters ;  accuse  oil  £^ce8 
'I'lmi  trust  to  the  simplicity  of  nAture* 
Tfdk  witty  blasphemy, 
LH^courie  their  gauoy  wardrobes,  plot  ncur 

pride* 
Jest  u[KJn  courtiers*  legs,  Uilgh  at  the  wag* 


Of 

Dt 

But  i^U-'. 
All  ydic 


>  and  a  iliousandt 

ite  ^iu\h^  never  iliinkoft'^ 
"  make 
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The  duke  himself  AsJl  call  thee  his,  and 
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From  the  fair  troop  thy  person  forth,  to  ex- 

dian^ 
Embraces  with,  lay  siege  to  these  soft  lips, 
And  not  remove,  till  he  hath  suck*d  thy 

heart. 
Which  soon  dissolv'd  with  thy  sweet  breath, 

shall  be 
Made  part  of  his,  at  the  same  instant  he 
Convejring  a  new  soul  into  thy  breast 
With  a  creating  kiss. 

Araidea's  first  answer  to  *'  what  is 
your  resolve  ?"  is  simply  beautiM. 

Ami.  To  have  my  name 
Stand  in  the  ivory  register  of  virgins 
When  I  am  dead.    Before  one    fSutious 

thought 
Should  lurk  within  me  to  betray  my  fiime 
To  such  a  blot,  my  hands  shall  mutiny. 
And  boldly  with  a  poinard  teach  my  heart 
To  weep  out  a  repentance. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  appears  that 
Amidea  had  been  tenderly  beloved  by 
Fisano,  who  had  transferred  his  affec- 
tions to  Oriana.  His  friend  Cosmo 
loves  Oriana,  but  shews  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  his  friendship,  by  giving 
up  all  claim  on  her  to  his  rival.  We 
discover,  from  the  first  scene  of  the 
play,  that  the  Traitor  Lorenzo,  afraid 
lest  Cosmo  might  become  dangerous 
in  the  state,  if  possessed  of  Onaoa's 
wealth,  had  worked  upon  Pisano  to 
forget  his  first  love,  and  lay  siege  to 
the  mistress  of  his  fHend.  He  also 
hopes  that  tragical  effects  to  both  par« 
ties  may  result  from  this  inconstancy. 
Both  ladies  therefore,  Amidea  and 
Oriana,  are  deserted  by  those  they  love. 
This,  we  thinks  is  rather  a  clumsy, 
and  not  very  probable,  contrivance,  but 
without  doubt,  it  produces,  through- 
out the  play,  several  interesting  situa- 
tions, and  much  pathos.  Amidea's  be- 
haviour, when  informed  by  Pisano 
that  she  no  longer  possesses  his  affec- 
tions, is  touching  and  dignified ;  and 
there  is  still  greater  beauty  in  the 
scene  between  Cosmo  and  Oriana, 
when  he  intreats  her,  with  indiffer- 
ence ill  assumed  and  not  long  preserv- 
ed, to  transfer  her  love  to  Pisano. 
This  scene  would  act  well,  being  full 
of  affection  and  earnestness,  and  the 
language  being  singularly  musical  and 
beautiful.    Oriana  submits  to  her  fate. 

*'  Vwe  heard  too  much ;  do  with  me  what 

you  please, 
I  am  all  passive — nothing  of  myself. 
But  an  obedience  to  unhappiness." 

In  the  third  act,  preparations  for  a 
masque  are  made  in  Soarrha's  house^ 


and  th^re  ateemble  the  Doke,  Amidea, 
Lorenzo,  Sciarrha,  Florio,  &c. 

Duke.  Sciarrha,  you  exceed  in  entertain- 
ment; 
Banquet  our  eyes  too  ? 

Lor,  He  will  feast  all  tenses. 

Sou  Only  a  toy,  my  lord ;  I  cannot  call't 
A  masque,  not  worthy  of  this  presence*  jret 
It  speaks  the  freedom  of  my  heart*  and  gn- 

titude 
For  this  great  honomr. 

Duke.  Amidea  must 
Sit  near  us. 

Set.  Lords,  your  places ;  'twill  not  be 
Worth  half  this  ceremcny.— Let  thembegiiu 

Sciarrha  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
entertainment  which  foUowy  can  scarce* 
ly  be  called  a  masque,  finr  it  iff  rather 
an  imitation  of  the  old  moralities. 
The  characters  are  Lust,  Youth,  lieaL^ 
sure.  Death,  and  Furies.  The  whole 
representation  is  intended  to  shadow 
forth  the  wickedness  of  the  Duke^  and 
the  fate  that  awaits  him.  Sciarrha  sits 
by  him,  explains  the  spectacle^  and 
watches  his  unsuspecting  victim.  A2& 
ter  the  song  of  Lust,  which  contains 
some  strong  lines,  the  Duke  aaka, 

Duke.  What's  he? 

ScL  A  wild  young  man  that  follows  Lust ; 
He  has  too  much  blood,  it  seems. 

Duke.  Why  looks  he  back  ? 

SH.  There  is  a  thing  called  Death,  thai 

follows  him ; 

With  a  large  train  of  Furies ;  but  the  Syrens 

Of  Lust  make  him  secure,  and  now  the  hag 

Embraces  him,  and  circles  him  with  plei^ 

sures; 
The  harpies  mean  to  dance  too. 

If  this  scene  is  to  be  retained  in  the 
representation,  and  we  presume  it  will, 
fine  music  may  render  it  very  impres- 
sive. The  character  of  the  Duke,  and 
the  situation  of  peril  in  which  his 
own  wickedness  has  placed  him,  make 
the  mind  wiUing  to  receive  wild  im- 
pressions, and  to  gaze  on  wild  em- 
blems of  retribution.  We  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  liberties  aUowed 
in  fitting  old  plays  for  the  stage,  but 
assuredly  a  man  of  genius  may  ren- 
der this  scene  a  very  striking — even 
terrible  one. 

At  the  close  of  the  masque,  Sciar- 
rha brings  the  Diike  to  Amidea.  This 
lofty-minded  pure-souled  lady  has  re- 
solved to  save  the  Duke's  life,  by  con- 
verting him  firom  his  wicked  purpose 
against  her  virtue.  Sciarrha  and  Flo- 
rio remain  concealed  to  watch  the  is* 
sue  of  her  conversation  with  the  amo- 
rous Duke.  The  whole  scene  is  ex- 
cellent. The  Duke  exclaims  to  Ami* 
dea— 
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X}uke*  Tbat  questuin  u  pcopounflod  tune- 
ly :  hiulst  thou 
Kot  interrupted  me*  I  should  have  lost 
Myself  u|ioii  thy  lips,  and  quite  forgot 
Tkere  is  a  bliss  beyond  it,  which  I  came  for. 
Let  others  satiafy  themselves  to  rend 
The  vroiidetB  in  thy  iiu»,  make  pro«iid  their 

eye 
By  seeing  thme,  turn  etatuea  at  thy  voice. 
And  think  they  aever  fix  enough  to  hear  thee. 
A  man  half  dead  with  famine  would  wish 

here 
To  feed  on  smiles,  of  which  the  le&st  hath 

power 
To  call  an  anchorite  from  his  ptnyers*  tempt 

saints 
To  wish  their  bcxlics  on.  Tliou  do&t  with  ease 
Captivate  kin^i^  with  every  beam,  and  mayst 
Lead  them  like  prisoners  roimd  about  the 

world  V 
Froud  of  such  golden  chains;    this  were 

enough. 
Had  not  my  fete  provided  more,  to  nmkeme 
BeUcvc  myself  immortal  in  thy  toueljes. 
Come  to  thy  bed ,  transform  mc  there  to  hap- 
piness; 
1*11  laugh  at  all  the  fables  of  die  gods. 
And  teach  our  p4»et^«  after  I  know  thee. 
To  write  the  true  Elyeium. 
B        Amidea,  shortly  after  thlsj  says  to  a 
r  Jfcttestion  of  the  Duke, 
H|b  AmL  To  tcU  you  that  you  are  not  vutuous. 
^^H  J^uke,  I'm  of  your  mind. 
P^"   Amh  But  I  am  not  s»o  wicked 
L        To  be  of  yours :  oh,  think  but  who  you  are, 
I       Your  title  speaks  you  nearest  heaven,  and 
I  points 

You  out  a  glorious  reign  among  the  angels ; 
Do  not  depose  yourself  of  one,  and  be 
Of  the  other  disinherited. 

Fiuditig  that  Amides,  wlio  has  al- 
ready wounded  herself  in  the  arm,  is 
resolvetl  to  stab  herself  to  the  heart 
with  a  poiniird,  rather  than  surrender 
her  honour,^ — the  Duke  relents  and 
desists  from  liis  iniquity » 

Duke*  Contain  ;  I  am  sorry,  sorry  from 

my  soul, 
Trust  me,  I  do  bleed  inward.  Am  idea. 
Can  answer  all  thy  drops :  oh,  pardon  me. 
Thou  fain tV already,  dost  not?  I  am  fearful. 
The  phimix,  with  her  wings,  when  slie  is 

dying. 
Can  fen  her" ashes  into  another  life  ; 
But  when  tliy  breath,  more  sweet  dian  oil 

the  spice 
That  helps  the  other's  ^neral,  returns 
To  licaven,  the  world  must  be  eternal  loser. 
Look  to  Uiy  wound. 

Sdarrba  comes  firom  his  conceal* 
mentf  and^  struck  with  the  remorse 
and  penitence  of  the  Duke,  confesses 
to  hiin  the  plan  of  murder  concerted 
between  liimaelf  and  Lorenzo,  Tlie 
Duke  being  still  incredulous  of  his  fa- 
vourite's guilt,  Sciarrha  says. 


Set,  We  will  not  sMIfc  the  Scene  till  you 
believe  it^ 
Florb,  entreat  my  lord  Lorenzo  hither,— 

[^^7^  Ptoria, 
Step  hut  behind  the  arras,  and  your  ear 
ShiOl  teH  you  who's  the  greatest  traitor  living. 
Observe  but  when  I  tell  him  you  are  skrni. 
How  hc*n  rejoice, and  call  me  Florence*  great 
Preserver,  bless  my  arm,  thtit  in  your  blood 
Hath  given  our  groaning  state  a  liberty ; 
Then  trust  Sciarrha, 

Lorenzo  is  accordingly  colletl  in,  but  i 
having  overheard  the  last  words  of  Sci^ I 
arrha,  bis  wary  nature  is  on  its  gtiard, 
and,  instead  of  rejoicing  with  Sciarrha  t 
over  the  Duke's  death,  and  acknowledge 
ing  himself  an  accessory  to  the  murder^  ] 
he  assumes  the  looks  and  words  of  the] 
deepest  horror  and  reprobation.     Sdn  \ 
urrha,  incensed  with   his  hypocrisy, 
draws  upon  hira,  but  the  Duke  inter- 
feres, 

Dukt\  Put  up,  I  say, 

Sci*  My  lord,  we  are  both  cozened  : 
That  very  smile*s  a  traitor. 

Difkt\  Come,  be  calm  : 
You  are  too  passionate  Sdarrha,  and 
Mistook  Lorenzo. 

Lor,  Dttt  I  hold  him  noble  ; 
I  see  he  made  t)ils  trial  of  my  faidi) 
And  I  forgive  him. 

The  scene  closes  tumultuously — thfJ 
city  liaviiig  been  agitated  with  the  re*  j 
port  of  tlie  Duke's  death,  and  the  dif-  | 
terent  factions  ripe  for  action.  The  j 
fourth  act  opens  with  a  soliloquy 
Lorenzo,  who  tindis  himself  bafiied  : 
all  hi»  ambitious  schemes. 

lAtr.  My  plots  thrive  not  |    my  engines  I 
all  deceive  me. 
And  in  the  very  point  of  thdr  discharge 
Ref»)il  with  danger  to  myself :  are  diere 
No  faithful  villains  left  in  nature  ?  all 
Turned  honest?  mmi  nor  spirit  aid  Lorenzo* 
Who  hadi  not  patience  to  expect  his  fate, 
But  must  compel  it.     How  Sciarrha  playM 
The  dog-bolt  with  me  !  and  had  not  I  pro* 

vided 
I  n  wisdom  for  him ,  tliat  distress  had  ruinM  mci 
Mis  frozen  sister,  AmideOi,  too. 
Hath  half  converted  him  ;  but  I  must  set 
New  wheels  in  motion,  to  make  him  yet 
More  hateful,  and  tlien  cuthim  Irom  hisstalk^  I 
Ripe  for  my  vengeance.     Til  not  trust  die  | 

rabble ; 

Confusion  on  l^em  !  j — the  giddy  muldtude^J 
That,  but  two  minutes  ere  the  Duke  came] 

at  them, 
Bellowed  out  Libert}',  shook  the  city  with 
Their  throats,  no  sooner  saw  liim,  but  they  | 

melted 
WiUi  die  hot  apprehension  of  a  gallows  t 
And  when  a  pardon  was  proclaimed  (a  fine 
State-snolTle  tor  such  mules),  they  tum*d 

their  cry 
To  acdamadons,  and  deaPd  heaven  to  beg 
His  long  and  prosperous  reign*  A  sudden  rot 
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Consume  this  base  herd !  on  the  devil  want 
Anycatde  for  his  own  teetli,  these  are  for  him. 

He  is  interrupted  by  Sciarrha,  who 
comes  to  demand  reparation  for  the  in- 
sult given  to  him  by  his  hypocrisy. 
Lorenzo,  with  consummate  art,  repels 
the  charge,  confesses  that  he  had  re- 
pented of  his  former  guilt,  and  on  of- 
fered violence  from  Sciarrha,  calls  in 
his  armed  attendants.  When  Sciarrha 
expects  the  worst,  Lorenzo,  with  seem- 
ing magnanimity,  dismisses  his  friends, 
^^^and  offers  Sciarrha  his  pardon.  The 
•■  hot-blooded  and  impetuous  young  man 
is  won  over  by  this  consummate  hy- 
pocrite, and  henceforth  vows  to  be  his 
friend.  The  scene  is  throughout  ad- 
mirably managed — ^and,  in  the  altera- 
tions of  feeling  in  Sciarrha,  and  the 
insidious  eloquence  of  Lorenzo,  is  dis- 
played a  clear  and  profound  insight 
into  human  nature.  This,  tod,  is  a 
scene  that  would  be  most  effective  in 
representation. 

While  Lorenzo  and  Sciarrha  are  to- 
gether, Petruchio,  Pisano's  servant, 
brings  intelligence  that  his  master  is 
next  day  to  be  married  to  Oriana. 
Sciarrha,  from  whom  his  sister  had 
concealed  Pisano's  faithlessness,  is  in- 
flamed to  madness. 

Sou  Teach  fools  and  diQdren  patience. 
May  dogs  eat  up  Sciarrha  :  let  me  live 
The  prodigy  of  sorrow ;  die  a  death 
That  may  draw  tears  from  Scythians,  if  Pi- 

sano 
Lead  o^er  his  threshold  any  soon-won  dame. 
To  be  my  sister's  sliame  !  I  am  calm  now. 
One  [thus]  false,  heaven,  why  should  thy 

altars  save  ? 
'Tis  just  that  Hymen  light  him  to  his  grave. 

[ExU. 
Lor.  A  thousand  Furies  swell  his  rage ! 

although 
Pisano  bleed,  this  is  the  safest  killing ; 
Wise  men  secure  their  fates,  and  execute 
Invisibly,  like  that  most  subtle  flame 
That  bums  the  heart,  yet  leaves  no  part  or 

touch 
Upon  the  skin  to  follow  or  suspect  it.*- 
Farewell,  dull,  passionate  fool!    how  this 

doth  feed  me  I 
Kill,  and  be  lost  thyself ;  or,  if  his  sword 
Conclude  thy  life,  both  ways  I  am  reveng'd. 
Having  thus  got  Sciarrha  into  a 
quarrel  which  he  hopes  will  prove  fa- 
tal, Lorenzo  again  revives  the  passion 
of  the  Duke  for  Amidea,  and  promises 
once  more  to  get  her  into  his  power. 
The  Duke's  penitence  had  been  but 
transitory,  and  he  says, 

Duke,  Do  this ; 
And  1*11  repent  the  folly  of  my  penitence, 
And  take  mee  to  my  soid,  a  newer  j^edge, 


COct 

Than  blood  or  nature  gave  me:  TmienewM, 
I  feel  my  natural  warmth  return.     When, 

where. 
Is  this  to  be  expected  ?  I  grow  old. 
While  our  embraces  are  deferr'd. 

Lor,  I  go 
To  hasten  your  delight ;  prepare  your  blood 
For  amorous  game :  Sciarrha*s  fate  is  cast 
Firmer  than  destiny. 

Duke,  Thou  art  my  prophet, 
1*11  raise  thee  up  an  altar. 

Lor,  Trust  these  brains. 

Pisano  now  leads  Oriana  to  the  al- 
tar, and  on  |;heir  way  thither,  the  bride 
catches  a  glance  of  her  lover  Cosmo  at 
a  balcony,  and  faints  away. 

PU,  Will  heaven  divorce  us  ere  the  priett 

have  made 

Oiir  marriage  perfect  ?  we  in  vain  hereafter 

Shall  hear  him  teach,  that  our  rdigion  binds 

To  have  the  church's  ceremony.  She  returns. 

Ori,  Why  were  you  so  unkind  to  call  dm 
from 
Apleasing  slumber?  Deathhasafinedwelling* 
Sometliing  spake  to  me  from  that  window. 

Amidea  rushes  in,  and  beseeches  Pi- 
sano to  return  with  Oriana,  as  her 
brother  is  lying  in  wait  for  him,  toi»- 
venge  her  dishonour.  Pisano  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  these  intreaties.  What  £»1* 
lows  is  exquisite. 

Ami.  I  have  done ;  pray  be  not  i 
That  still  I  wish  you  well:  may  heaven  c 
All  harms  diat  threaten  you ;  full  I 

crown 
Your  marriage !  I  hope  there  is  no  sm  in  this; 
Indeed  I  cannot  choose  but  pray  for  you. 
This  might  have  been  my  wedding-c(ay-«i 

Ori,  Good  heaven, 
I  would  it  were  !  my  heart  can  tell,  I  take 
No  joy  in  being  his  bride,  none  in  your 

prayers ; 
Vou  sh^  have  my  consent  to  have  him  still  t 
I  will  resign  my  place,  and  wait  on  you. 
If  you  will  marry  him. 

Ami,  Pray  do  not  mock  me, 
But  if  you  do,  I  can  forgive  you  too. 

Ori,  Dear  Amidea,  do  not  think  I  mode 
Your  sorrow ;  by  these  tears,  that  are  nofr 

worn 
By  every  virgin  on  her  wedding-day, 
I  am  compelled  to  give  away  mysdf : 
Your  hearts  were  promised,  but  he  ne'er  had 

mine. 
Am  not  I  wretched  too  ? 

Ami,  Alas,  poor  maid  ! 
We  two  keep  sorrow  alive  then ;  but  I  pri- 
thee. 
When  thou  art  married,  love  him,  prithee 

love  him. 
For  he  esteems  thee  well ;  and  once  a  day 
Give  him  a  kiss  for  me  ;  but  do  not  tell  him, 
'Twasmy  desire  :  perhap  'twill  fetch  a  si^ 
From  liim,  and  I  had  rather  break  my  heart; 
But  one  word  more,  and  heaven  be  with  vou 

aU—  ' 

Since  you  have  led  the  way,  I  hope,  my  IohI, 
That  I  am  free  to  marry  too  ? 


r 
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Pit.  Tlumart. 

ApiL  l^t  mc  beseech  you  tl)cn,  to  be  sa 

kind. 
After  your  uwn  solciimitica  are  d&a^ 
To  grace  my  w«d4mg ;  I  fihall  be  married 

shortly* 
PU*  To  whom  ? 
Ami*  To  one  whom  you  have  aU  beard 

talk  of. 
Your  fathers  knew  him  well ;  one,  who  will 

never 
Gtve cause  I  should  fiu^ecthimtoforsakemc; 
A  constant  lover,  one  whose  lips,  tho*  cold. 
Distil  chaste  kisses :  though  our  bridal  bed 
Be  not  adom'd  witli  roeet,  'twill  be  green  ; 
We  shalJ  have  virgin  laurel^  cypress,  yew. 
To  maJcc  us  garlands  ;  tho*no  pine  do  bum, 
Our  nuptiiils  sliall  have  torches,  and  our 

chamber 
Shall  be  cut  out  of  marble,  where  wo*li  sleep, 
Free  from  all  care  for  ever :   Death,  my  lord* 
1  hope,  shall  be  royhuaband.  Now,fiiirewcll  j 
Aldiough  no  kiss,  accept  my  parting  tear, 
And  give  me  leave  to  wear  my  willow  here, 
Sciarrha  now  comes  up,  and  after  a 
short  parley,  stabs  Pisano.     Lorenzo 
liaving  dogged  his  steps  with  an  arm- 
ed retinue,   takes  him   prisoner j  and 
makes  ft  shew  of  offering  him  protets 
tion.     Sciarrlitt  says, 
Sci,  You  shall  not  bse  the  smallest  beam 

of  favour. 
To  buy  a  mnn  so  (desperate.     I  never 
Thought  deatli  the  monster  that  weak  men 

have  fancied. 
As  foil  to  make  us  more  in  love  with  Ufe^ 
The  devil*5  picture  may  affright  poor  souk 
Into  their  bodies' paleness,  but  the  substance 
To  resolute  man's  a  shadow ;  and  cold  sweat 
Dare  not  approach  his  forehead.  1  am  armed 
To  die,  and  give  example  of  that  fortitude 
Shall  shame  the  law's  severity  t  ray  sister 
May  now  give  back  Pisano  his  false  vows, 
To  line  his  coffin ;  one  tear  shed  on  me  is 
Enough,  the  justice  ]  have  done  shall  make 
My  memory  belov*d. 

Lorenzo  now  suggests  to  Sciarrha, 
that  be  may  yet  save  his  life  by  put- 
tinjT  Araidca  once  more  in  the  power 
of  the  Duke.  This  proposal  be  fierce- 
ly spmms  at. 

Lor,  I  liave  done. 
And  praise  your  heathen  r.'soKitinn 
Of  deatli ;  go  pra«!tii5t>  !iiJii>i>rtaHty, 
And  tell  us,  w'lrr,  ,,»..  -  l  ,vn  fa  visit 

This  world  rl  i  enjoy 

In  hcU,  for  tjj  li  drive 

thee: 
And  ere  thy  body  hath  three  days  inhabited 
A  melancholy  diantber  in  the  cartli, 
Himg  roimd  about  with  skulls  and  dead 

men's  bones. 
Ere  Amidca  hath  told  all  her  tcara 
Upon  thy  mnrbk,  or  the  epitaph 
Bdy  il,        V  it  is  tied 

To  hc:j  11  be  ravished, 

MaugrL  u,,  ..L,..  mi.i  ncialdry. 
Sd.  Ha  f  TBvish'd 


When  I  am  dead?   Waa'tnotso!  oh  my 

aoul? 
I  feel  it  wc^p  witliin  me,  and  the  tears 
Sotku  my  flesh :  Lorenzo,  1  repent 
My  fury.  ' 

Lor*  I  advid'd  you  the  best  way 
My  wisdom  could  direct. 

Scu  I  tliank  you  forH, 
Vou  have  awak*d  my  reason,  1  am  asham'd 
I  was  no  sooner  acnsible  ;  does  the  duke 
Afiect  my  sister  still,  say  you? 

Lor,   Alost  passionately* 

ifcL  She  shall  obey  him  then*  iipoR  mf 

hfe; 

That's  it,  my  life.    I  know  she  lovea  me 

dearly. 
I  shall  have  much  ado  to  win  her  to't. 
But  siic  shall  come ;  I'll  £e&d  her. 

Lor,  Perform  tliis, 

Sci^  I  will  not  only  send  her,  but  prcpar*!.^ 
Not  to  be  disobedient  to  his  h^hnegs  *, 
He  shall  command  her  any  thmg. 

Lor,  Do  this 
And  be  for  ever  happy.     When  tJiesc  have 
Only  for  form  but  waited  on  you  hume» 
This  disengages  them* 

ScL  My  humblest  aervice 
To  the  duke  I  pray,  and  teU  him»  Amidctt 
This  night  shall  be  at  his  dispose,  by  tiii^. 

LtM.  Vm  confident ;  farewell  I— Attend  ^ 
Sciarrlia* 

The  last  act  opens  with  a  very  fm^ 
scene  between  Sciarrha  and  Amid£%j 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  Shak-* 
speore  himself;  and  which;,  indeed,  at| 
ance  reminds  us  of  that  between  Clau- 
dio  and  Isabella  in  Measure  for  Mea-^ 
sure.     Amidea,  plunged  in  profound  J 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  the  faitliks 
Pisano,  and  shuddering  at  the  pr 
poet  of  her  brother's  execution,  wi^hei  i 
she  might  be  accepted  as  a  saaritice  to 
avert  his  punishment. 

Amh  Nothing  can  be  too  precious 
To  save  a  brother,  such  a  loving  brother 
As  you  have  been. 

ScL  Deaths  a  devouring  gamester. 
And  sweeps  up  all :  what  Uiinkst  thou  of 

an  eye  'i 
Couldst  thou  spare  one,  and  think  die  blem* 

ish  recompensed, 
To  see  mc  safe  with  t'other  ?  Or  a  hand  F 
This  white  hand,  [Amidea,]  that  hath  wi\ 

often, 
With  admiration,  trembled  on  the  lute. 
Till  we  have  pray'd  thee  leave  the  strings 

awhfle. 
And  kid  our  ears  close  to  thy  ivory  fingerfa| 
Suspecting  all  the  harmony  proceeded 
From  their  own  motion,  without  the  need 
Of  any  dull  or  passive  instnmient. 
No,  Amidcii,  thou  shalt  not  bear  one  scar 
To  buy  my  liie  ;  the  sickle  shall  not  touch 
A  flower  that  grows  so  fair  upon  his  stalk  ; 
Thy  t'odicr  hand  will  miss  a  white  cora« 

panion. 

And  wither  on  thy  arm :  what  then  can  I 
Expect  from  tliee  to  save  me  ?  I  would  live| 
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And  owe  my  life  to  tfaee,  80 'twere  not  bought 
Too  dear. 

Arm,  Do  you  believe  I  should  not  find 
The  way  to  heaven  ?  were  both  mine  eyes 

thy  ransom, 
I  shall  dimb  up  those  high  and  rugged  difi 
Without  a  hand. 

Sd,  One  way  there  is,  if  thou 
Dost  love  [me]  with  that  tenderness. 

Ami,  Pronounce  it. 
And  let  no  danger  that  attends,  incline  you 
To  make  a  pause. 

iS'cl.'.Theduke,  thouknowst,  didst  love  thee. 

Amu  Ha! 

Set.  Nay,  do  not  start  already,  nor  mis- 
take me; 
I  do  not  as  before,  make  trial  of  thee. 
Whether  thou  canst,  laying  aside  thy  honour. 
Meet  his  lascivious  arms ;  but,  bytfaisvirtue, 
I  must  beseech  thee  to  forego  it  all. 
And  turn  a  sinful  won^m. 

Ami.  Bless  me! 

Sci.  I  know  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
contain  not 
Riches  enough  to  tempt  thee  to  a  fall 
That  will  so  much  imdo  thee ;  but  I  am  - 
Thy  brother,  dyine  brother ;  if  thou  lov'st 
Him,  therefore,  that  for  thee  hath  done  so 

much ; 
Died  his  pale  hands  in  blood,  to  revenge  thee. 
And  in  that  murder  wounded  his  own  soul 
Almost  to  death,  consent  to  lose  thy  innocence; 
I  know  it  makes  thee  grieve,  but  I  shall  live 
To  love  thee  better  for  it :  we'll  repent 
Together  for  our  sins,  and  pray  and  weep 
Till  heaven  hath  pardon'd  all. 

Ami.  Oh,  never,  never. 

Sci.  Do  but  repeat  thy  words,  to  save  my 
life. 
And  that  will  teach  compassion,  my  life  ; 
Our  shame,  the  stain  of  all  our  family, 
Which  will  succeed  in  my  ignoble  death. 
Thou  washest  off. 

Ami.  But  stain  myself  for  ever. 

Sci,  Where  ?  In  thy  face,  who  shall  be- 
hold one  blemish. 
Or  one  spot  more  in  thy  whole  frame  ?  thy 

beauty 
Will  be  the  very  same,  thy  speech,  thy  person 
Wear  no  deformity. 

Ami.  Oh,  do  not  speak 
So  like  a  rebel  to  all  modesty. 
To  all  religion  ;  if  these  arguments 
Spring  6rom  your  jealousy  Siat  I  am  fallen, 
^ter  a  proof  you  did  so  late  applaud— 

Sci.  I  had  not  kill'd  Pisano  then ;  that  I 
am  now 
More  spotted  than  the  marble :  then  my  head 
Did  owe  no  forfeiture  to  law. 
It  does  ache  now ;  then  I  but  tried  thy  virtue. 
Now  my  condition  calls  for  mercy  to  thee. 
Though  to  thyself  thou  appear  cruel  for't : 
Come,  we  may  live  both,  if  you  please. 

Ami,  I  must  never  breath  at  such  a  rate. 
Who  has 
Made  you  afrud  to  die  ?  I  pity  you, 
And  wish  myself  in  any  noble  cause 
Your  leader.    When  our  souls  shall  leave 
this  dwelling. 
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The  glory  of  one  fair  and  viitnoiis  action 
Is  above  all  the  scutcheons  on  our  tomb. 
Or  silkin  banners  over  us. 

Sci.  So  valiant! 
I  will  not  interpose  another  syllable 
To  entreat  your  pity ;  say  your  prayers,  and 

then 
Thou*rt  ripe  to  be  translated  from  the  earth. 
To  make  a  cherubin. 

And.  What  means  my  brodier  ? 

Sci.  To  kill  you. 

Ami.  Do  not  fright  me,  good  Sdanfaa.  * 

Sd.  And  I  alkm  three  minutes  for  de- 
votion. 

Ami.  Will  you  murder  me  ? 

Sd.  Do  you  tremble  ? 

Ami.  Not  at  the  terror  of  your,  swoid* 
But  at  the  horror  will  affla|^t  tfiy  soiil. 
For  this  black  deed.    I  see  Pfsno's  blood 
Is  texted  in  thy  forehead,  and  thy  hands 
Retain  too  many  crimson  spots  mxeBAj  ;     - 
Make  not  thyself)  by  murthering  of  thy  siMer* 
All  a  red  letter. 

Sci.  You  shall  be  the  martyr. 

Ami.  Yet  stay ;  is  there  no  remedy  bitt 
death. 
And  firom  your  hand  ?  then  keep  your  wwdy 

and  let  me 
Use  one  short  prayer.  [Kneeh^ 

Sd,  I  shall  relent.  [Adek, 

Ami.  Forgive  me.  Heaven,  and  witness 
I  have  still 
My  virgin  thoughts ;  *tis  not  to  save  my  Vi£t% 
But  his  eternal  one. — 
Sdanha,  give  me  leave  to  veil  my  fiioe. 

I  dare  not  look  upon  you,  and  pxonounee 
I  am  too  much  a  sister ;  live  |  nereafter, 
I  know,  you  will  condemn  my  frailty  finr  it. 
I  will  obey  the  duke. 
Sd,  Darest  thou  consent  ?      iStabMherm 

When  Florio  breaks  open  the  door 
and  enters^  Amidea^  like  DesdemonA, 
strives  to  avert  the  suspicion  of  giuh 
from  the  murderer. 

Ami.  I  drew  the  weapon  to  it  t 
Heaven  knows  my  brother  lov*d  me :  now^ 

I  hope. 
The  duke  will  not  pursue  me  with  new  flam^s^ 
Sdarrha,  tell  the  rest :  love  one  another 
The  time  you  live  together;  IH  pray  for  yod 
In  heaven :  farewell !  kiss  me  when  I  am. 

dead. 
You  else  will  ^y  my  journey.  [X>k^ 

Sci,  Didst  not  hear 
An  angel  call  her  ?  Florio,  I  have  mudi,  - 
To  tell  thee  :  take  her  up ;  stay,  I  will  talk 
A  little  more  with  her ;  she  is  not  dead. 
Let  her  alone ; — ^nay  then,  she*s  gone  indiped* 
But  hereabouts  her  soul  must  hover  stin,  ^- 
Let's  speak  to  that :  fair  spirits 
Flo.  You  talk  idly. 

Sd  Do  you  talk  wisely  then.    An  eK* 
cellent  pattern. 
As  she  now  stands,  for  her  own  alabaster  ; 
Or  may  she  not  be  kept  from  putiefactiont 
And  be  the  very  figure  on  her  tomb  f 
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Cftonot  thy  t^n  and  mine  preserrv  her, 

Fkrio? 
If  we  want  brine»  a  tliou^and  logins  shall 
Weep  cvciy  day  upon  her»  and  diemadves, 
In  wmtcr,  leaning  round  uptin  her  m  online  cntt 
Being  moist  creatures,  sttiTeii  witii  the  cold, 
And  frecite  into  so  many  white  supporters. 
But  ws  lose  time.— I  charge  tliee,  by  t}iy  loire 
To  this  pale  rcHc^  he  instruitcd  by  me, 
Not  to  thy  danger ;  gome  revenge  must  be, 
And  I  am  hrat  already  i  if  thou  Ml, 
WIio  shall  aurvive,  to  giire  ua  funeral  ? 

[KrcunU 
Lorenao  is  now  maddened  at  (he 
failure  of  all  liia  plots^  and  resolves  at 
last  to  murder  the  Duke  with  his  own 
hand,  Airaid  lest  the  youth  and  beau- 
ty of  his  benefactor  might  palsy  his 
arm,  he  has  for  eorae  time  kept  in  his 
chamber  a  picture  of  his  ^'icitim,  that, 
looking  on  it  with  fell  tliouglits,  he 
might  harden  his  heart  for  the  mur- 
der. 

Here  first  the  duke  was  painted  to  the  life. 
But  with  this  pendl  to  the  death :  1  love 
My  brain  for  the  invctition,  and  tlius 
Confirmed,  dare  Iruft  my  resolution. 
I  did  Buapect  Iria  youth  and  beauty  might 
Win  some  oompassion  wlien  1  came  to  kill 

bim; 
Or  the  Tcmembiatice  that  be  ia  my  kinsman, 
IVIight  thrill  my  blood;    or  something  in 

hia  dtle 
Might  give  my  hand  repulse,  and  startle 

nature : 
But  thu«  f  have  arm*dmyseif  against  all  pity, 
Tliat  when  I  cone  to  atrtko,  my  mniard  may 
Tfannigh  all  \m  chaima  aa  oamaently  wound 

him. 
As  thus  [  «tab  hifi  picture,  and  stare  on  iL 

[Siatu  the  jfictnrc* 
Methinlta  (he  duk<  dionld  feel  me  now :  is  not 
His  soul  acQuaintad?  can  be  less  tlian  tremble. 
When  I  litt  up  my  ann  to  wound  }m  coun* 

teifeii? 
Wiiaheti  can  petsecute  the  lives  of  whom 
They  hate,  wnen  they  torment  their  eense- 

kw  figures. 
And  stick  the  waxen  model  full  of  pins. 
Can  any  almke  of  mine  carry  less  spell 
To  wound  his  heart,  sent  with  as  great  a 

malice? 
He  flDoileai  be  amilea  upon  me !  I  will  dig 
Thy  wafitott  cfes  out,  and  supply  the  dark 
And  hollow  ccUs  with  two  pitch-burning 

tapeis; 
ThcB  plaGe  thee  porter  in  some  chamcl-house» 
To  light  the  comns  in.— 

Florio,  Sdarrha's  brother,  cornea 
upon  him  in  the  fantastic  horrors  of 
hifi  solitude,  and  tells  him  that  Arai- 
dea  i«  at  last  wilHng  to  receive  the  em- 
iiraces  of  the  Duke,  and  wiU  come 
privately  to  his  chmaiher. 

The  last  scene  opens  with  raekn- 
oholy  muiic,  and  discovera  ibe  body 
of  Amid^  hud  out  for  inteiraent. 
Vol,  IV, 


1  Getiilrwoman,  TlibisasademplojFmentt 
t  GrnL  The  last  we  e'er  shall  do  my  lady* 

Florio^  looking  on  the  corpse,  says^ 
Let  me  look  upon 
My  sister  now  ;  still  she  ret&in^  her  bcanty^ 
Death  haa  been  kind  to  leave  htrr  all  tins 

sweemess. 
Thus  in  a  morning  have  I  oft  saluted 
My  sister  in  her  chamber,  sate  upon 
tier  bed,  and  talked  of  many  harmless  pais- 

sages: 
But  now  'dt  night,  and  a  long  night  with  her, 
I  ne'er  shnll  sec  these  curtains  drawn  again. 
Until  we  m(%t  in  heaven. — ^I'hcdukeaU^^y  f  ^ 
The  Duke  now  enters  the  chambeir 
in  all  the  impatience  of  passion. 

Ditke*    All  perfect;  till  this  minute,  I 

ooukl  never 
Boast  1  was  happy :  all  this  world  has  Hot 
A  blessing  to  exchange:  this  world  1  ^lis 

heaven ; 
And  thus  I  take  possession  of  my  saint  i 

[Goes  up  to  tfic  bcM 
Asleep  already  ?  Hwere  great  pity  to 
Disturb  her  dream,  yet  if  her  i^oul  be  not 
Tired  with  the  body's  weight,  it  nmtft  convey  ^ 
Into  her  slumbers  1  wait  tiere,  and  thus 
Seal  my  devotion.  [Kinten,] — ^What  winter 

dwells 

U})on  tliis  Up  I  'twas  no  warm  kiss  t  VU  tr]ri 
Again— (JTMrff*]— the  snow  k  not  so  cqM| 

I  have 
Drunk  ice,  and  feel  a  nmnbness  spn 

througji  [all] 
My  blood  at  once. — !Ia  I  let  me  examine 
A  little  better  ;  Amidea !  she  is  dead,  she 

is  dead! 
What  horror  doth  invade  me  ?— Help,  Lo* 

renio ! 
Murder  !  where  is  Lorenzo  ? 

Lorenzo  ruslies  in  with  Petruchio  (a  i 
wicked  creature  of  his)^  und^  amidit  I 
prayers  for  mcicy,  murders  the  Duke^ 
who  dies  exclaiming, 
1  am  coming,  Amtdea,  T  am  coming.^ 
For  thee,  inhuman  murderer,  eKpect 
!^f  y  blood  sliaU  Hy  to  heaven,  and  there  in* 

fiam'd. 
Hang  a  prodigious  meteor  all  thy  life. 
And  when  by  some  as  bloody  hatid  as  tliinsJ 
Thy  soul  is  ebbing  Ibrtli^  it  sliall  descend 
In  flaming  drops  upon  tliee:  oh,  I  faint  !- 
Thou  flattering  world  farewell !  let  princeiJ 

gather 

My  dust  into  a  gists,  and  learn  to  spend 
Their  hour  of  state,  tliat's  aU  they  have ; 

for  when 
That^a  out,  Tone  never  turns  die  gh 

agen.  [DU 

Lor,  ^l 
Lay  him  be^de  his  mistress ;  lude  their  f 
The  duke  dismissed  the  train  came  with  himt 
Pet,  He  did,  my  lord. 
/>n  Hun  to  Sciarrha,  pray  luin  comil 

and  speak  with  me ;  f 

Secure  his  passage  to  this  chamber :  haste  I ' 
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Hc*8  dead;  1*11  tmst  him  now,  and  his 

ghost  too; 
Fools  start  at  shadows,  I^m  in  love  with  night 
And  her  complexion. 

Sciarrha  and  Florio  now  join  Lor- 
enzo^ and  he  proposes  that  they  shall 
give  out  that  the  Duke  ravished  and 
murdered  Amldea^  for  which  he  was 
slain  by  her  brother ;  and  that  then  he 
and  Sciarrha  shall  assume  joint  sway 
over  Florence.  Sciarrha  for  a  while 
dallies  with  these  ambitious  projects, 
and  then,  laying  aside  his  assumed 
acquiescence,  dares  the  villain  Loren- 
zo to  single  combat,  as  having  been 
the  cause  of  all  his  ruin.  They  fight 
and  fall  dead  by  mutual  wounds. 

We  have  few  farther  observations 
to  make  on  this  tragedy.  Our  readers 
will  have  seen,  in  the  first  place,  from 
the  extracts,  that  the  language  is  sin- 
gularly spirited,  poetical,  and  also 
dramatic.  The  interest  is  well  kept 
alive ;  for  all  the  incidents  follow  each 
other^  if  not  very  naturally,  at  least 
with  a  wild  tumult  and  precipitation 
which  agitates  us  with  frequent  alter- 
ation of  feeling.  There  is  nothing 
dull,  heavy,  or  lingering  in  the  whole 
action.  Neither  are  there  any  intri- 
cacies in  the  plot  to  disentangle, — so 
that  we  are  never  called  on  for  the 
exercise  of  ingenuity,  instead  of  the 
indulgence  of  passion.  These  are 
great  merits  in  an  acting  play;  and 
indeed  with  them  a  play  can,  if  well 
acted,  scarcely  fail  of  success. 

But,  besides  these  excellencies,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  Lorenzo 
and  Sciarrha  are  characters  that  would 
tell  in  representation.  The  intellec- 
tual energy  of  the  former  gives  him 
something  of  dignity,  and  saves  him, 
at  all  times,  from  utter  degradation. 
Ambition  carries  with  it  nobility ; 
and  the  baseness  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  attain  its  object,  is  partially 
hidden  by  the  strength  of  mind  whicn 
invests  them,  Lorenzo  is  certainly, 
though  not  an  interesting,  almost  a 
commanding  traitor ;  and  we  feel  our- 
selves in  some  measure  under  the 
mastery  of  that  talent,  which,  though 
ultimately  defeated,  kept  him  so  long 
on  the  very  brink  of  success.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  we  have  an  interest 
in  him ;  but  we  unquestionably  desire 
to  follow  him  in  his  career,  if  it  be 
only  to  witness  its  anticipated  termi- 
nation. The  cool,  calculating,  intre- 
pid villany  of  the  ^*  Traitor,  is  fine- 
ly contrasted  with  the  fiery  and  im- 
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petuous,  but  easily  deoeived  and  un- 
steady, Sciarrha, — a  man  of  mixed 
vices  and  virtues,  such  as  we  find  in 
nature,  and  drawn  by  the  poet  to  the 
very  life. 

In  Pisano  and  Cosmo  we  find  little 
to  interest,  and,  as  we  obterved  be- 
fore, there  is  something  rather  fimtas- 
tic  and  unnatural  in  their  story ;  yet 
the  mind  not  imwillingly  turns  to 
them  as  inferior  instruments  employ- 
ed to  hasten  the  catastrophe  ;  and 
some  of  the  scenes  in  which  they  are 
engaged  are  full  of  beauty  and  tender^ 
ness. 

Of  Oriana  we  see  little^ — ^bat  that 
litUe  is  sufficiently  toudiing  ;  and  we 
feel  enough  of  interest  in  her  to  make 
us  pleased  that,  at  the  end  of  the  dia-i 
ma,  she  finds  happiness  with  Cosmo. 

Amidea  takes  a  faster  hold  on  our 
afiections.  The  heroic  and  yet  gentle 
spirit  which  she  exhibits  in  her  finr-t 
lorn  desertion,  invests  her  with  the 
highest  dignity  of  her  sex.  There  is  a 
cahn  statehness  in  her  sorrow,  and  a 
strength  of  love  in  her  virgin  widow- 
hood, that  her  lover'sperfidy  cannot  im- 
pair. There  are  few  things  in  dramatie 
poetry  much  more  beautinil  than  the 
scene  of  her  death;  andthou^weknow 
not  how  '^  the  laying  out,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  sheeted  corpse^  mig^ 
afiect  spectators  in  a  theatre,  everr 
reader  in  the  closet  must  feel  it  chiu 
his  heart's  blood,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  reUef  firom  painfol 
sorrow  in  the  exquisite  beauQr  of  the 
poetry.  "  H.  M* 
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[We  have  as  yet,  by  accidental 
stances,  been  prevented  fiom  layh^  befoie 
our  readers  any  account  of  the  Prose  Tales 
lately  published  by  Mr  Hoeo.  In  te 
mean  time,  we  have  great  pkasore  in  ex* 
tracting  the  following  very  beautiful  Pocdeal 
Dedication  to  a  Young  Lady  of  the  Noble 
Family  whose  enlightened  patronage  has 
been  so  liberally  extended  to  the  Ettkick 
Shepherd.] 

To  Her,  whose  bounty  oft  hath  shed 
Joy  round  the  peasant^s  lowly  bed. 
When  trouble  press'd  and  friends  were  feW| 
And  God  and  Angels  only  knew^* 
To  Her,  who  loves  the  board  to  cheer. 
And  hearth  of  simple  Cottager ; 
Who  loves  the  tale  of  rural  hind. 
And  wayward  visions  of  his  mind^ 
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I  dedicate,  with  high  delight* 

The  themes  of  many  a  winter  night 

What  other  name  cm  Yarrow**  vale 
Can  Shepherd  choose  to  grace  his  tale  ? 
There  other  living  name  13  none 
Heard  with  one  tIeeUngf-one  alone. 
Some  heavenly  charm  must  name  endear 
That  aU  men  love,  and  all  rev«re  I 
Even  the  rude  boy  of  rustic  form* 
And  robts  all  fluttering  to  the  storm, 
Wliose  roguish  lip  and  graceless  eye 
Inclines  to  mock  the  passer  by. 
Walks  by  the  Maid  with  softer  tread. 
And  lowly  bends  his  burly  ht'ad» 
Following  witli  eye  of  milder  ray 
The  jKode  form  that  glides  away. 
The  little  school -nyrapli,  drawing  mar. 
Says,  with  a  sly  and  courteous  leer, 
Afi  pktn  as  eye  and  manner  can* 
••  Thoti  lov'st  me— ^bless  thee*  Lady  Anne  1 " 
Even  babes  catch  the  t>elc»ved  theme. 
And  Iciirn  to  lisp  their  Lady's  name. 

The  orphan's  blessing  rests  on  thee; 
Happy  thou  art^  and  long  shalt  be  I 
*Tis  not  in  sorrow,  nor  distress, 
Nor  Fortune*8  power,  to  make  thee  leaa. 
The  heart,  unalteretl  in  its  mood, 
That  joys  alone  in  doing  good, 
And  tbllows  in  die  heaveiily  road* 
And  steps  where  once  an  Angel  trodc^-— 
The  joys  witlun  such  heart  dnat  burn. 
No  loss  can  quench,  nor  time  o'ertum  I 
Tlie  stard(  may  from  their  orbits  bend, 
The  moTmtains  rock»  the  heavens  rcndj^. 
The  sun*3  last  eniber  cool  and  quiver, 
But  these  shall  glow,  and  glow  for  ever  I 

Then  thou,  who  tov'st  the  shepherd^s  home. 
And  cherishcst  his  lowly  dome, 

0  list  the  mystic  lore  sublime, 
Ctf  lairy  tales  of  andent  time. 

1  learned  them  in  the  lonely  glen. 
The  last  abodes  of  living  men  ; 
Where  never  stranger  came  our  way 
By  summer  night,  or  winter  day  ; 
Where  neighbouring  hind  or  cot  was  none, 
Our  converse  was  widi  Heaven  alone, 
Widi  voices  thmugh  the  cloud  tliat  sung. 
And  brtHxiing  stonm  that  round  us  hung. 

O  Lady,  judge,  if  judge  you  may, 
How  stern  and  ample  w  as  the  sway 
Of  tlieines  like  the^e,  when  darkness  fell, 
And  gray -haired  sire^  the  tale^  would  tell  I 
When  doors  were  barrM,  and  eldron  dame 
Plied  at  her  t»«k  beside  the  flame. 
That  til  rough  the  smoke  and  ghiom  alone 
On  dim  and  umber 'd  faces  shofie — 
The  bleat  of  mountain  goat  on  high, 
That  from  the  cUtTcamc  quavering  by; 
The  echoing  rock,  the  rushing  (imtd. 
The  cataract's  smellt  the  moaning  wood. 
That  undefined  and  mingled  hum- 
Voice  of  the  desert,  never  dumb  !— 
All  these  have  left  widiin  this  heart 
A  feeling  tongue  can  ne>r  impart ; 
A  wildtT'd  and  unearthly  flame, 
A  somedung  that^s.  without  a  name. 

And,  Lady,  diou  wilt  never  deem 
Bdigioua  ude  odenbive  theme; 


Our  creeds  may  difi^r  in  d^;ree«  • 

But  small  that  diiTerence  sure  can  he  !  < 

As  flowers  which  vary  in  their  dyes. 
We  flU  sliall  bloom  in  Paradise, 
As  sire  who  loves  his  children  well. 
The  loveliest  face  he  cannot  (ell,^ 
80  *tis  with  lUi.  We  are  the  same, 
One  faith,  one  Father,  and  one  aim. 

And  hadst  thou  lived  where  I  was  bred, 
Amid  the  scenes  where  martyrs  bled. 
Their  sufferings  all  to  thee  cndeiir'd 
By  those  most  honoured  and  revered ; 
And  where  the  wild  dark  streamlet  raves, 
If  adst  wept  above  their  lonely  graves. 
Thou  wouldst  have  felt,  1  know  it  true. 
As  I  have  done,  and  aye  must  do. 
And  for  the  same  exalted  cause. 
For  mankind's  right,  and  luiture's  laws, 
The  cause  i>f  liberty  divine. 
Thy  fathers  bled  as  well  as  mine. 

Thun  be  it  thine,  O  noble  Maid, 
On  some  still  eve  these  tales  to  read  ; 
And  thou  wilt  read,  I  know  full  well. 
For  still  tliou  lovest  tlie  haunted  defl  ; 
To  linger  by  the  sainted  spring, 
And  ttace  tJie  ancient  fairy  ring 
Where  moonlight  revels  long  were  held 
In  many  a  lone  sequesterM  field, 
By  Yarrow  dens  and  Ettrick  tiliaw. 
And  tiie  green  mounds  of  Carterhaugh. 

O  for  one  kindred  heart  that  tliought 
As  minstrel  must,  and  lady  ought, 
That  loves  like  U>ee  the  whis{>ering  wood« 
And  range  of  mountain  solitude  ! 
Think  how  more  wild  tlie  gre<Etiwood  Bcetie» 
If  dmes  were  still  as  they  have  been  ; 
If  fairies,  at  die  fall  of  even, 
Down  from  die  eye-brow  of  the  heaven. 
Or  some  aerial  land  afur, 
l-'anie  on  die  beam  of  tidng  star ; 
Their  lightsome  gambols  to  renew. 
From  tliu  green  leai  to  quaJT  the  dew, 
fJx  dance  witli  sudi  a  gracefid  tread, 
As  scarce  to  bend  the  gowan^s  head  f 

Think  if  thou  wert,  some  evening  fltiU, 
Within  thy  wood  of  green  BowhiH— 
Thy  native  wood  f^-the  forest's  pride  I 
Lover  or  sister  by  thy  side ; 
In  converse  sweet  tlie  hour  to  improve 
Of  tilings  bdow  and  thbgs  above. 
Of  an  existence  scarce  begun. 
And  note  the  stars  rise  cue  by  one. 
Just  then,  the  moon  and  daylight  blending. 
To  see  the  fairy  bands  de&cending. 
Wheeling  and  shivering  as  they  came, 
Like  glimmering  shreds  of  human  frame ; 
Or  sailing,  'mid  the  golden  air, 
In  skitls  of  yielding  gossamer* 

0,  I  would  wander  forth  alone 
Where  human  eye  hath  never  shone. 
Away  o'er  continents  and  isles 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  miles. 
For  one  such  eve  to  sit  with  thee, 
Their  strains  to  hear  and  forms  to  see  ! 
A  bsent  the  wJiile  all  fears  of  harm, 
»Seaire  in  Hcsaven's  protecting  arm  ; 
To  list  the  songs  such  beings  sung. 
And  hear  them  speak  in  human  tongue ; 
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To  see  in  beauty,  perfect*  pure* 
Of  humaii  hot  the  niniitfare. 
And  smile  of  being  free  from  un. 
That  had  not  dean  impraaM  within. 
Oh,  can  it  ever  be  ibigot 
What  Scodnd  hdl,  and  now  has  not! 

Such  scenes,  dear  Lady,  now  no  more 
Are  given,  or  fitted  as  bdSm, 
To  eye  or  ear  of  guihy  diut ; 
But  when  it  comes,  as  come  it  most. 
The  time  when  I,  from  earth  set  free» 
Shall  torn  the  niark  I  fain  wouM  be  $ 
If  Uiere's  a  land,  as  grandsires  teU, 
Where  Brownies,  Elves,  and  Fairies  dweD, 
There  my  first  visit  shall  be  sped — 
Joumeyer  of  earth,  go  hide  thy  head  t 
Of  all  thy  travdling  splendoor  shorn, 
Thouf^  m  tfiy  golden  diariot  bevne ! 
Yon  htde  doud  of  many  a  hue 
That  wanders  o'er  the  solar  blue. 
That  curls,  and  rolls,  and  fleets  away 
Beyond  the  very  springs  of  day,*- 
That  do  I  challenge  and  engage 
To  be  my  travelling  equipage. 
Then  onward,  onward,  far  to  steer. 
The  breeze  of  Heaven  my  diarioteer ; 
The  60ul*s  own  energy  mv  guide. 
Eternal  hope  my  all  beside. 
At  such  a  shrine  who  would  not  bow ! 
Traveller  of  earth,  where  art  thou  now  ? 

Then  let  me  for  these  legends  daim. 
My  young,  my  honoured  l^y*s  name ; 
That  honour  is  reward  complete. 
Yet  I  must  crave,  if  not  unmeet. 
One  little  boon— .deligfatful  task 
For  maid  to  grant,  or  minstrd  ask ! 

One  day,  £ou  raay'st  remember  wdl, 
For  short  the  time  since  it  beM, 
When  o'er  thy  forest-bowers  of  oak. 
The  eddying  storm  in  darkness  broke ; 
Loud  simg  the  blast  adown  tfie  ddl. 
And  Yarrow  lent  her  treble  swell ; 
The  mountain's  form  grew  more  sublime. 
Wrapt  in  its  wreaths  of  roDing  rime ; 
And  Newark  Cairn,  in  hoary  shroud, 
Appear'd  like  giant  o'er  the  doud : 
Tne  eve  fell  duk,  and  grimly  scowl'd. 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  tempest  howl'd  ; 
Without  was  turmoil,  waste,  and  din. 
The  kdpie's  cry  was  in  the  Unn, 
But  all  was  love  and  peace  widiin ! 
And  aye,  between,  the  melting  strain 
Pour'd  from  thy  woodland  harp  amain. 
Which,  mixing  with  the  storm  around. 
Gave  a  wild  cadence  to  the  sonnd. 

That  minuted  seene,  in  every  part. 
Hath  so  impressM  thy  shepherd's  heart. 
With  gloivin^  feelings,  kindling  br^t 
Some  filial  visions  ot  delight. 
That  almost  border  upon  pain, 
And  he  would  hear  those  strains  again. 
They  brought  ddusions  not  to  last. 
Blending  the  future  with  the  past ; 
Dreams  of  |air  stems,  in  foliage  new. 
Of  flowers  Ihat  spring  where  others  grew 
Of  beauty  ne'er  to  be  outdone, 
And  stars  that  rise  wheii  sets  the  sun ; 
The  patriarchal  days  of  yore, 
The  mountain  music  heard  no  more. 


Edith  and  Nora.  '  COct 

With  all  the  scene  bcfcra  hk  cyi^ 


A  family's  and  a  natifln'iB  1 
Bonds  whidi  tlw  Heavens  alone  cmi  mid. 
With  Chief,  with  Father,  and  wiA  FiieiflL 
No  wonder  that  sodi  seene  rcfin'd 
Should  dwdl  on  rude  entfaiuiMt'i  mind ! 
Strange  his  revene  U-He  little  wkl 
Poor  mmate  of  the  doud  and  miat  f 
That  ever  he,  as  frioid,  should  daiin 
The  proudest  Caledonian  wwwt 

J*  H. 
Eltrive  Lake,  April  lit,  1818.  *      . 
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EMTH  AKD  NORA. 

A  Pastoral  Poets  Bream. 

She  hath  risen  up  from  lieriiionun|pmyer« 
And  chained  the  waves  of  her  gQUwn  hair. 
Hath  kissed  her  deraing  aster's  diedt. 
And  breathed  the  Ueuing  she  might  net 

speak. 
Lest  the  whiqper  diould  break  the  dream 

that  8mil*d 
Round  the  snow-white  brow  of  the  sinlesi 

diikL 
Her  radiant  Lamb  and  her  puipUng  Dove 
Have  ta'en  their  food  from  the  hand  they 

love ; 
The  low  deep  cbo  and  the  phuntive  bleat 
In  the  mormng  cahn,  how  dear  and  sweet  I 
E'er  the  Sun  has  warmed  the  dawning  houn. 
She  hath  watered  the  glow  of  her  gazdon 

flowers. 
And  wdcomed  the  hum  of  the  earliest  Bee 
In  the  moist  bloom  Working  drousily  ; 
Then  up  the  flow  of  the  rocky  rill 
She  trips  awa^  to  the  pastoral  Hill ; 
And,  as  she  hfts  her  glistening  eyes 
In  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  the  dewy  skies. 
She  feels  that  her  sainted  Parents  Ueia 
The  life  of  their  Orphan  Shepherdess. 

'Tis  a  lonely  Glen  !  but  the  happy  Child 
Hath  fnen&  whom  she  meets  m  the  mom- 

ing-wild— 
—As  on  she  trips,  her  native  stream. 
Like  her  hath  awoke  from  a  jovfril  dream. 
And  glides  away  hj  her  twinkung  ftet. 
With  a  fltioe  as  bright  and  a  voice  as  aweet. 
In  the  osier  bank  the  Ouzd  sitting. 
Hath  heard  her  steps,  and  awav  is  flitting 
From  stone  to  stone,  as  she  glictts  along. 
Then  sinks  in  the  stream  with  a  broken  song. 
The  Lapwing,  fearless  of  his  nest. 
Stands  looking  round  with  his  delicate  crest. 
Or  a,  londike  joy  is  in  his  cry. 
As  he  wheels  and  darts  and  glances  by. 
Is  the  Heron  asleep  on  the  Svery  sand 
Of  his  litde  Lake  ?    Lo !  his  wings  expand 
As  a  dreamy  thought,  and  witfaouten  dread. 
Cloudlike  he  floats  o'er  the  Maiden^s  head. 
She  looks  to  the  birdi-wood  glade,  and  lo ! 
There  is  browzing  there  the  mountain-roe. 
Who  lifts  up  her  gentle  eyes,  nor  moves 
As  on  glides  the  flmn  n^iom  all  nature  loves. 
Having  spent  in  Heaven  an  hour  of  mirth. 
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'  The  Lark  drop#  down  to  the  dewy  partb. 
And  as  dlcflce  smooths  his  yearning  breast 
In  the  gcnllr  fold  of  liis  lowly  nest, 
i  llie  LinnL-t  takes  up  the  hymn,  unseen 

In  the  yellow  broom  or  the  bracken  green- 
I  And  now,  as  the  moming-hoaTs  are  glowing, 
}  From  the  hillside  cots  the  cocks  i^^re  cruwing, 
I  And  the  Shepherd^s  Dog  is  barking  fihrill 
I  Tronv  the  mitt  fadt  rising  from  the  hlU, 
I  And  theShn]herdV'«elf,  with  locks  of  gniyy 
;  Hath  blessca  the  Maiden  on  her  way ; 
i  And  now  the  sees  her  own  dear  Hock 
On  a  Tordant  mound  beneath  the  rock, 
All  close  together  in  beauty  and  love. 
Like  the  sniall  fair  clouds  in  heaven  abore. 
And  her  innocent  soul  at  tlie  peaceful  sight 
Ijj  swiminiing  o'er  with  a  still  dchght< 

And  how  shall  sweet  Edith  pass  the  day. 
From  her  home  and  her  sister  so  far  away* 
r  With   none  to  whom  ^e  may  «peak  the 
while, 

Or  sliare  the  silence  and  the  smile^ 
When  the  stream  of  thought  flows  calm  and 
deep, 
L  And  the  face  of  Joy  is  like  that  of  depp  f 

Fear  not — tlie  long,  still  Sununer«day 
[  On  downy  wings  hath  sailed  away, 
i  And  k  inciting  unaware)^  in  Even, 
Like  n  pure  cloud  in  the  htiirt  of  )  leaven, 
Kor  Wcarincs-s  nor  Woe  halh  paid 
:  One  ^i«it  to  the  happy  Maid 

Siuiflg  in  sunirhtae  or  in  shade. 
[  For  many  a  wild  Tale  dotli  she  know, 
I  Framed  id  tlie<ic  valleys  long  ago 
By  pensive  Shepherdii,  unto  whom 
The  sweet  breath  of  the  heather-bloom 
Brouglit  inspiration,  and  the  Sky 
^  Folding  the  hill*top«  eilently, 

And  airs  so  sptrit-like,  and  streams 
I  Aye  murmuring  through  a  world  of  dreams. 
I  A  hundred  plaintive  tunes  hatli  Jihe-^ 
f  A  hundred  chants  of  sober  glee — 
'  And  she  hath  sung  tliem  o*er  and  o*cr,— 
Ai>  on  some  solitary  shore, 
*Ti8  said  the  Memiaid  oft  dotli  sing 
Beneath  some  clifls  overshadowing. 
While  melteth  o*er  the  waters  clear 
A  aong  which  tliure  u  none  to  hear  ! 
Still  at  the  cluse  of  each  wild  strain 
Ilath  gentle  Rdith  hvcil  again, 
^  O'er  long-past  hour»«>w  bile  smiles  and  sighs 
Obeyed  their  own  loved  IVlelodies* 
Now  rose  to  sight  the  haw  thorn -glade, 
Where  that  om  blind  Musician  played 
So  blithdy  to  the  dancing  ring — 
Or,  in  a  fit  of  fiorrowing. 
Sung  mournful  ^ngs  of  other  years 
That  filled  his  own  dim  eyes  with  tears. 
'  And  then  tlie  Sabbath  seemed  to  rise 
In  stillness  o*er  the  placid  skies, 
And  fintn  the  small  Kirk  in  the  DeU 
Came  the  clear  chime  of  holy  Bt^I, 
Solemnly  eeaiiingH,  when  appeared 
The  grey-habed  Man  beloved  and  feared—. 
'  The  Man  of  God — whoec  eyes  were  filled 
With  visions  in  the  heavens  beheld. 
And  fig^itfUlly  inspired  fear, 
Whose  yoke,  like  Love*5j  is  light  to  bear, 


^And  thus  solc'.slttitvg  OQ  the  Bjnet 

From  human  voices  far  away. 

Even  like  the  flowem  mund  l^dith^s  feet, 

Shone  fortli  her  fancies  wild  or  sweet ; 

Some  in  the  shades  of  memory 

Uiifokling  out  reluctantly. 

But  breathing  from  that  tender  gloom 

A  faint — etlierial — pure  perfume  ; 

Some  burning  in  their  full-blown  pride, 

And  by  the  Sun*s  love  beautified ; 

None  withered— for  the  air  la  hoiy. 

Of  a  pure  spirit's  melancholy ; 

And  God's  own  gracious  eye  hath  smiled 

On  the  Borrowe  of  this  Orphan  Child ; 

Therefore,  her  Parents'  Grave  appears 

Green,  cahn,  and  sunbright  thro'  her  tear?, 

Beneath  the  deepening  husli  of  years, 

An  Image  of  young  Edkh's  Liie, 
This  one  still  day^-no  noi^ie — no  strife^* 
Alike  cahu^ — ^moming««noon — and  e^'cu— . 
And  Earth  to  her  as  pure  as  Heaven. 

Now  night  comes  wavering  down  the  sky  : 
The  clouds  Hkc  ships  at  anchor  lie. 
All  gathered  in  the  glimmeriiM;  air. 
After  their  pleasant  voj'age :  mere 
One  solitary  bark  glides  on 
So  slow,  that  iu  haven  will  ne'er  be  won. 
But  a  wandering  wind  hath  lent  it  motion.' 
And  the  last  Sail  hatli  passed  o*er  the  heaven- 
ly ocean. 
Are  these  tlie  Hills  so  steeped  by  day. 
In  a  greenness  that  seemed  to  mock  decay. 
And  that  stole  from  the  Sun  so  strong  and 

l^t. 
That  it  wdl  might  dare  th*  edlpse  of  night  ? 
Where  is  the  aound  that  filled  the  air 
AioutuU-^md  above—and  every  where  ? 
Sotl  wild  pipe^  hushed !  and  a  world  of 

wingi 
AH  shut  with  their  radiant  stiiverings  t 
The  wild  bees  now  are  all  at  rest 
In  their  earthen  cell — ot  their  mosay  nest— • 
Save  when  some  fated  laboureis  come 
From  the  far^ff  hills  with  a  weary  hum, 
And  drop  down  mid  the  flowers,  dll  mora 
Shall  awaken  to  life  each  tiny  horn. 
Dew  sprinkles  sleep  on  every  flower. 
And  each  bendhig  stalk  has  lost  its  powet— 
No  toils  have  they,  but  in  beauty  blest. 
They  seem  to  partake  in  Nature*^  rest* 
Sleep  calms  the  bosom  of  the  fciarth, 
And  a  dream  ju£t  moves  it  in  faintest  iniitii. 

The  slumber  of  the  Hills  and  Sky 
Hath  hushed  into  a  reverie 
The  soul  of  Gdith— >by  degrees. 
With  half-closed  eyes  she  nothing  sees 
But  the  glimmer  of  twilight  sti^tehed  afar. 
And  one  bright  solitary  star, 
111  at  comes  Tike  an  ongel  with  his  beams* 
To  lead  her  on  thro*  the  world  of  dceamfc 
She  feels  tlie  soft  grass  beneath  her  head* 
And  tlu'  smell  of  flowers  around  her 
Breatlting  of  Earth, — as  yet,  slie  knowB 
Whence  is  the  sound  that  past  her  flows, 
(The  flowery  fount  in  its  hillside  cell—) 
But  a  beauty  there  is  which  she  cannot  teH 
Til  her  soul  that  beholds  it,  spread  all  around ; 
And  she  feds  a  rapture,  oh!  moreprofoimd 
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Than  e*er  bya  dream  was  breathed,  or  driven 
Thro*  a  bosom,   all   suddenly  filled  with 
heaven. 

Oh  !  come  ye  from  heaven  ye  blessed  Things, 
So  silent  with  your  silvery  wings 
Folded  in  moonlight  ^nmerings  ? 
— They  have  dropt  like  two  soft  gleams  of 

light. 
Those  gracious  forms,  on  the  verdant  height 
Where  Edith  in  her  slumber  lies. 
With  calm  face  meeting  the  calm  skies. 
Like  one  whose  earthly  course  is  o^er,. 
And  sleepeth  to  awake  no  more  ! 
Gazing  upon  the  Child  they  stand. 
Till  one  with  small  soft  silent  hand 
Lifts  from  that  brow  the  golden  haiiu- 
'*  Was  ever  mortal  face  so  fair  ? 
God  gives  to  us  the  sleeping  maid  !** 
And  scarcely  are  the  kind  words  said. 
Than  £dith*s  lovdy  neck  is  wreathed 
With  arms  as  soft  as  zephjrrs  breathed 
0*er  sleeping  lilies,— and  slowly  raised 
The  still  form  of  the  child,  amazed 
To  see  those  visages  divine. 
And  eyes  so  filled  with  pi^,  shine 
On  her,  a  simple  Shepherdess, 
An  orphan  in  the  wilderness  ! 

"  O,  happy  child  !  who  livest  in  mirth 
And  joy  of  thine  own  on  this  sinful  Earth, 
Whose  heart,  like  a  lonely  stream,  keeps 

smging. 
Or,  like  a  holy  bell,  is  ringing 
So  sweetly  in  the  silent  wild- 
Wilt  tliou  come  with  us,  thou  happy  child. 
And  live  in  a  land  where  woe  and  pain 
Are  heard  but  as  a  far-off  strain 
Of  mournful  music,— where  the  breath 
Of  Life  is  murmuring  not  of  Death ; 
And  Happiness  alone  doth  weep. 
And  nought  but  Bliss  doth  break  our  sleep. 
Wilt  thou  come  with  us  to  the  Land  of 

Dreams  ?" 
— A  kiss  as  soft  aa  moonlight  seems 
To  fall  on  Edith's  brow  and  cheek- 
As  that  voice  no  more  is  heard  to  speak ; 
And  bright  before  her  half-dosed  eyes 
Stand  up  these  Shapes  -from  Paradise, 
Breathing  sweet  fear  into  her  heart ! 
—She  trembleth  lest  their  beauty  part, 
Cbudlike,  e*er  she  be  full  awake. 
And  leave  her  weeping  for  thdr  sake. 
An  orphan  Shepherdess  again. 
Left  all  by  herself  in  that  lonely  glen  ! 

**  Fear  not,  sweet  Edith  I  to  come' along 
With  us,  tho'  the  vdce  of  the  Fairy's  Song 
Sound  strange  to  thy  soul  thus  murmuring 

near-« 
Fear  not,  for  thou  hast  nought  to  fear ! 
Oh  hast  thou  heard  our  voice  before, 
H)rmnUke  pass  by  thy  cottage  door 
When  thou  and  thy  sister  were  at  prayers,— 
Oft  hast  thou  heard  it  in  wild  low  airs. 
Circling  thy  couch  on  the  heathery  hiU, — 
And  when  all  the  stars  in  heaven  were  still, 
As  their  images  in  the  lake  bdow. 
That  was  our  voice  that  seemed  to  flow. 
Like  softest  waters  Uiro'  the  nisht. 
The  music  breathed  from  our  ddight 


Then,  come  with  us,  sweet  Edith  !  eome 
And  dweU  in  the  Lake-Faiiy*s  home  ; 
And  happier  none  can  be  in  heaven. 
Than  we  in  those  green  vallics,  given 
By  Nature's  kind  beneficence 
To  us,  who  live  in  innocence  ; 
And  on  our  gentle  missions  go, 
Up  to  ^e  human  world  of  woe. 
To  make  by  our  music  mortal  Elvee 
For  a  dream  as  happy  as  oursdves  ; 
All  flitting  back  e'er  the  mom  arise. 
To  our  own  untrouUed  Paradise. 

**  O  waft  me  there,  e'er  my  dream  is  gone. 
For  dreams  have  a  wild  world  all  thdr  own  f 
And  never  was  vision  like  to  thi^— 
O  waft  me  away  e'er  I  wake  fVom  bliss  ! 
But  where  is  my  little  sister  ?    Where 
The  child  whom  her  mother  with  dying 

prayer 
Put  into  my  bosom,  and  bade  us  be 
True  to  each  other,  as  on  the  sea 
Two  loving  birds,  whom  a  wave  may  di* 

vide. 
But  who  float  back  soon  to  each  other's  side  ! 
Bring  Nora  here,  and  we  two  will  take 
Our  journey  with  you  deep  down  the  Lake^ 
And  let  its  waters  for  ever  dose 
O'er  the  upper  world  of  human  woes. 
For  young  though  we  be,  and  have  known 

no  strife. 
Yet  we  start  at  the  shadows  of  mortal  li£e  ; 
And  many  a  tear  have  we  two  shed 
In  each  others*  arms,  on  an  orphan  bed,^- 
So  let  Nora  to  my  heart  be  given. 
And  with  you  will  we  fly,  and  trust  in 

Heaven." 

A  sound  of  parting  wings  is  heard. 
As  when  at  night  some  wandering  bird 
Flits  by  us,  absent  from  its  nest 
Beyond  the  hour  of  the  Songster's  rest. 
For,  the  younger  Fairy  away  hath  flown. 
And  hath  Nora  found  in  her  sleep  alcme. 
Hath  raised  her  up  between  her  wings. 
And  lulled  her  with  gentlest  murmurings. 
And  borne  her  over  plain  and  steep 
With  soft  swift  glide  diat  breaks  not  sleep. 
And  laid  her  down  as  still  as  death 
By  Edith's  side  on  the  balmy  heath. 
And  all  e'er  twice  ten  waves  have  broke 
On  the  I^ake's  smooth  sand,  or  the  aged 

oak 
Hath  ceased  to  shiver  it's  leaves  so  red 
Beneath  the  breeze  that  just  touched  itls 

head. 

The  heath-flowers  all  are  shmin^  bright. 
And  every  star  has  its  own  soft  light. 
And  all  the  quiet  duuds  are  there 
And  the  same  sweet  sound  is  in  the  air. 
From  stream  and  echo  mingling  well 
In  tlie  silence  of  the  glimmering  deU,— 
But  no  more  is  seen  the  radiant  ibid 
Of  Fairy-wings  bedropt  with  gold. 
Nor  those  sweet  himian  faces  f     They 
Have  melted  like  the  dew  away. 
And  Edith  and  Nora  never  more 
Shall  be  sitting  seen  on  the  earthly  shore ! 
For  they  drift  away  with  peaceful  motion. 
Like  birds  into  the  heart  of  ocean. 
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Edith  and  Nora. 


Some  bUent  spot  socme  from  storms — 
\Vhc»  iioiit  on  vnih  their  uoft-plunied  ftmns 
Whiter  than  rhe  white  sca-fuam. 
Still  dancing  on  from  home  to  home ; 
Fair  Creatures  !  in  thtir  lonely  glee 
Happier  than  Stars  in  Heaven  or  Sea. 

Long  years  are  past^ — and  every  stone 

CH"  the  Orphans*  ctit  h  with  moss  overgrown. 

And  wiM-5talks  beautiful  and  tall 

Hang  o*er  the  little  garden- wall, 

And  the  dear  well  within  tlie  rock 

Lies  with  ita  smiling  colin  unhroke 

By  dipping  pitcher  t     There  the  Hives  I 

But  no  faint  feeble  htiin  eurvives — 

Dead  h  that  Cottage  once  so  sweet, 

Shrouded  as  in  a  winding-sheet— 

Nor  even  t)»e  robbing  of  the  air 

Mourns  o*er  the  life  that  once  was  there  ! 

O  happy  ye  !  who  have  flown  afar 

From  the  sword  of  tliose  rutiilcss  men  of  war» 

That,  for  many  a  year,  have  battled  in  blood 

Scotknd^s  green  glens  of  solitude  ! 

Cohans  were  ye — but  your  lxp&  were  calra 

When  togetlier  ye  sang  the  eveniitg  psalm  ; 

^€ft  sound  of  terror  on  tlic  breeze, 

E*er startled  youupfroiu  your  humble  knees. 

When  on  the  dewy  diiisitd  sod. 

In  heaven  ye  worJiippM  your  Father*aGod, 

After  the  simple  way  approved 

By  men  whom  <lod  ana  Angels  loved* 

Dark — dark  days  come — when  holy  prayers 

Are  dnful  held,  imd  snow-white  hairs 

By  ruflian  hands  are  torn  and  strewed, 

Even  where  the  Old  Man  bows  to  God  I 

Sabbath  is  heavy  to  the  soul* 

When  no  kirk- bell  is  heard  to  toll, 

Struck  dumb  ns  ice — ^no  bridal  show 

Shines  clieerfiU  dim'  these  days  of  woe— 

Now  arc  the  blest  baptismal  rites 

Done  by  lone  streams,  in  moonless  nights-^ 

Now  every  lover  loves  in  dread — 

Sleep  flics  from  cradle  and  froni  bed — 

The  silent  meal  in  fear  ic  blest*' 

In  fear  the  mother  gives  her  breast 

To  the  infant,  whose  dim  eyes  can  trace 

A  trouble  in  her  smiling  face* 

The  little  girl  her  liair  has  braided* 

Over  a  brow  by  terror  shaded  ; 

And  f irgins,  in  jouth's  lovely  years. 

Who  fear  not  death,  have  far  worse  fears^ 

Wailing  is  heard  o*er  all  the  land, 

For,  by  day  and  night,  a  bloody  hand 

A  bloody  sword  doth  widely  wave. 

And  peace  is  none, — but  in  tlie  grave. 

But  Edith  and  Nora  lead  happy  hours 
In  the  Queen  Lake- Fairy's  pal  ace- bowers, 
Nor  troubles  Irom  die  world  of  iH 
E'er  reach  that  kingdom  calm  and  stiU, 
A  dream-Uke  kingdom  sunk  below. 
The  fatal  reach  of  waking  woo  I 
There,  radiant  water-drops  are  shed. 
Like  stnngs  of  pearl  round  each  Orphan*s 

head, 
Glifitening  widi  many  a  lovely  ray. 
Yet.  all  ho  light,  that  they  ni«?lt  away, 
UnfcU  by  die  locks  they  beautify — 
The  flowvis  that  bloom  there  never  die. 


Breathing  forever  thro'  the  calm 

A  gentle  hri  adi  of  honeyed  bakn ; 

Nor  ever  happy  Fairy  grieves 

O'er  the  yellow  fall  of  the  Forest  leaves,— 

Nor  mourns  to  hear  die  rusding  diy 

Of  tlieir  taded  pride  in  the  frosty  sky, 

For  nil  is  young  and  deathles.'a  there, 

AU  diings  unlike — but  all  things  lair— 

Nor  is  tliat  saddest  beauty  known 

That  lies  in  the  tlvoughts  of  pleasure  fkiwn- 

Nor  doth  joy  ever  need  to  borrow 

A  dianii  to  its  soul  from  the  smiles  of  sorrow. 

Nor  are  the  upper  world  and  skies 
Withheld, when  they  list,  from  these  Orphan^ 

eyes — 
The  sluidow  of  green  trees  on  cardi 
Falls  on  the  Lake— and  the  small  birdV 

mirdi 
Doth  often  through  the  silence  ring 
In  sweet,  shrill,  merr)'  jargoning^ 
So  that  the  Orphans  almost  think 
They  arc  tying  again  on  the  broomy  brink  j 
Of  their  native  Dee — and  scarcely  know 
If  the  change  hath  been  to  bliss  or  woe. 
As,  mtd  tliat  music  wild,  they  seem 
To  start  back  to  life  from  a  fairy  dream. 
So  all  that  most  beautiful  is  above 
Sends  down  to  their  rest  its  soul  of  lov^^^ 
Nor  have  they  in  their  bliss  forgot 
The  walls,  roof,  and  door,  of  their  native  ' 

cot— 
Nor  the  bed  m  which  their  Parents  died, 
And  tht:y  themselves  slept  side  by  side  II 
They  know  that  Heaven  hath  brought  tliem 

here. 
To  shield  them  firom  the  cloiids  of  fear ; 
And  therefore  on  their  sinless  breasts 
When  dicy  go  to  sleep  the  Bible  rests. 
The  Bible  tliat  tliey  read  of  old  * 
Beside  their  lambs  in  the  mountain-fold. 
Unseen  but  by  one  gracious  eye, 
That  blest  their  infant  piety  ! 

On  what  doth  die  wondering  sliepherd  l 

As  o'er  Loch -Ken  the  mootdight  plays. 

And  in  the  Planet's  silvery  glow. 

Far  shines  tlie  smooth  sand,  white  as  anow  I 

In  Heaven  or  Lake  there  is  no  breeze, 

V<;t  a  glimmering  Sail  that  Shepherd  sees^  < 

Swanlike  steer  on  its  stately  way 

Into  die  litde  Crescent  bay  ; 

Now  jocundly  its  fair  gleam  rearing, 

And  now  in  darkness  disappearing, 

Till  mid  die  water-lihes  riding 

It  hangs,  and  to  the  green  Bhore  gliding 

Two  lovely  Creatures  silendy 

Sit  down  beneath  the  star-light  sky. 

And  look  around,  in  deep  delight. 

On  all  tlie  sweet  still  yniUes  of  night. 

As  diey  sit  in  beauty  on  die  shore. 

The  Shepherd  feels  he  has  seen  bdbre 

The  quiet  of  dieir  heavenly  eyes  ; 

'*  'Tin  the  Orphans  come  back  from  Parai 

£didi  and  Nora  !  They  now  return. 

When  this  woe' worn  Land  hatli  ceased  I9I 

mourn* 
We  thought  them  dead,  but  at  Heaven's 

command. 
For  years  have  they  lived  in  Fiury  Land, 
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And  they  ^ide  Wk  lyyiiight  to  tiidr  little  cot, 
O  absent  long,  but  by  none  forgot  !** 

The  Boat  with  its  snow-white  sail  is  gone, 
And  the  Creatures  it  brought  to  shore  are 

flown! 
Still  the  crowd  of  water-lilies  shake. 
And  a  bng  bright  line  shines  o*cr  the  Lake, 
But  nought  else  tells  that  a  bark  was  near ; 
While  the  wildered  Shepherd  seems  to  hear 
A  wild  hymn  wandering  through  the  wood. 
Till  it  dies  iqp  the  mountain  solitude ; 
And  a  dreamy  thought,  as  the  sounds  depart. 
Of  JEdith  and  Nora  comes  o'er  his  heart. 

At  ^oming*s  first  pure  silent  gibw, 

A  bftnd  of  simple  Snepherds  go 

To  the  Or{dian\  Cot,  and  they  there  beh(dd 

Hie  Dove  so  bright,  with  its  plumes  of  gold. 

And  the  radiant  Lamb,  that  used  to  glide 

So  8pirit4ike  by  fair  Edith*s  side. 

Fair  Creatures !  that  no  more  were  seen 

On  the  sunny  thatch  or  the  flowery  green, 

Sfnce  the  lovely  Sisters  had  flown  away. 

And  left  thfdr  Cottage  to  decay ! 

Back  to  this  world  returned  again. 

They  seem  in  sadness  and  in  pain. 

And  000  and  bleat  is  like  the  breath' 

Of  sorrow  mourning  over  death. 

L6  !  smiling  on  their  rushy  bed. 

Lie  Edith  and  Nora— embraced-— and  dead ! 

A  gentle  frost  has  closed  their  eyes. 

And   hushed— just   hushed — ^their   balmy 

sigh*. 
Over  their  lips,  yet  rosy  red, 
A  fiiint,  pale,  cold  decay  is  shed ; 
A  dimness  hangs  o^er  their  golden  hair, 
That  sadly  tells  no  life  is  there ;  * 
There  beats  no  heart,  no  current  flows 
In  bosoms  sunk  in  such  repose ; 
Limbs  may  not  that  chill  quiet  have. 
Unless  laid  ready  for  the  grave. 
Silence  lies  diere  from  face  to  feet. 
And  the  bed  she  loves  best  is  a  winding- 
sheet. 
Let  the  Coffin  sink  down  soft  and  slowly, 
And  cahn  be  the  burial  of  the  holy ! 
One  long  look  in  that  mournful  cell- 
Let  the  green  turf  heave^— and  then,  farewdl ! 
No  need  of  tears  !  in  this  church-yard  shade 
Oft  had  the  Jiappy  orphans  played 
Above  these  quiet  graves  I  and  weU  they  lie 
After  a  calm  bright  life  of  purity. 
Beneath  the  flowers  that  once  sprung  to  meet 
The  motion  of  their  now  still  feet ! 
The  mourners  are  leaving  the  buried  day, 
To  the  h<dy  hush  of  the  Sabbath  day. 
When  a  Lamb  eomes  sadly  bleating  by. 
And  a  Dove  soft  wavering  through  the  diy» 
And  both  lie  down  without  a  sound, 
In  beauty  on  the  funeral  mound  ! 
What  may  these  lovely  creatures  be  ? 
—Two  sisters  who  died  in  infancy. 
And  thus  had  those  they  loved  attended, 
And  been  by  those  they  loved  bd^nded  ! 
Whate*er«—fiHr  Creatures !  might  be  their 

birth 
Never  more  were  they  seen  on  earth ; 
But  to  jTOung  and  old  belief  was  given 
That  with  Edith  and  Nora  they  went  to 
Heaven.  N. 
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OF   THE    EFFECTS   OF   XKOWLEI>GX 
UFON  SOCIETY. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  century^  it 
was  thought  by  many  philosophers, 
that  the  faults  and  vices  of  mankind 
arose  chiefly  from  intellectual  dark- 
ness^ and  that  if  prejudice  and  miBoon«« 
ception  were  removed  fiom  ti^  eurth^ 
moral  evil  would  speedily  depart  iQso. 
The  French  metaphysicians  seemed  to 
consider  man  as  a  being  in  whom  rea- 
son was  the  predominating  faculty. 
They  concluded^  too  hastily,  that  bis 
desires  and  inclinations  resulted  from 
his  opinions,  and  were  posterior  to 
the  conclusions  of  his  understanding. 
Their  attention  had  been  so  mudi  di« 
rected  towards  the  evils  which  spring 
from  prejudices  of  educaticm,  that  they 
supposed  the  root  and  essence  of  the 
miscliief  lay  in  the  pr^udioes  them- 
selves, and  did  not  advert  to  the  fiust^ 
that  prejudices  serve  only  as  dotmdls 
for  the  elementary  passions,  which,  al- 
though they  may  cnange  dieir  abode 
and  their  apparel,  never  change  their 
nature.  Opinion  can  do  no  more  than 
transfer  the  operations  of  the  paarioiis 
from  one  object  to  another;  and  in 
doing  so,  it  may  effect  either  good  er 
mischief,  according  to  drcumateiioes^ 
Vanity  and  ambition,  for  imrUuBoe, 
have  always  the  same  bent,  lauttdj, 
that  of  seeking  after  pre-eminence  and 
distinction ;  but  what  constitutes  dia« 
tinction  depends,  in  a  great  measarOy 
upon  the  opinions  of  society.  If  v%- 
lue  is  set  upon  useless  olijectBy  ao 
much  human  enei^  is  expended  to  no 
purpose ;  if  value  is  set  on  pomidoiite 
objects,  so  much  ambition  is  turned  to 
so  mudi  mischief;  but  if  the  pslra  ia 
affixed  to  usefUl  and  noble  objecta^ 
the  nature  of  the  ambitious  man  la 
improved  in  pursuing  them,  and  itb^ 
ciety  profits  by  his  activity. 

For  rendering  service  to  soeiety^  ynt* 
nity  and  ambition  are  much  mote  to 
be  depended  on  than  the  fee^g  ^ 
duty.  They  are  personal  sentiments^ 
and  therefore  much  more  active  ami 
constant  in  their  operation.  But  it  ia 
by  the  virtuous  feelings  of  society  at 
large  that  they  are  controled  and  guid- 
ed towards  beneficial  ends.  It  would 
be  the  interest  even  of  a  profligate  so- 
ciety, to  reward  nothing  but  service- 
able and  well  directed  ambition  with 
admiration  and  consequence ;  but  here 
the  natural  feelings  of  mankind  are 
found  to  work  too  powerfully  against 
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the  calculations  of  their  own  in  tercet. 

Men  every  where  confer  their  udmira- 
tion  upon  those  things  in  which  they 
themselvea  wish  to  excel,  and  accord- 
ingly a  profligate  fsociety  gives  pre- 
inhims  to  so  inauy  spurious  kinds  of 
am  bid  on,  that  little  of  the  useful  sort 
is  produced.  Thus  no  ambitious  man 
can  ever  be  tempted  to  pursue  a  much 
more  virtuous  course  than  corresponJs 
with  the  habits  of  thought  prevalent 
in  the  society  where  he  lives.  The 
services  done  to  sode^,  through  mo- 
tives purejy  conscientious,  must  al- 
ways be  a  precarious  and  uncertain 
^ndj  from  what  we  know  of  the  ave- 
rage constitution  (»f  hum  an  nature; 
and  no  nation  can  count  uiK)n  great 
and  meritorious  exertions,  unlil  it  has 
drawn  into  its  service  the  j>er«onal 
passions^  which  constitute  the  main 
Fpring  of  activity  in  the  minds  of  man- 
kind. A  degenerate  and  >icious  so- 
ciety thus  is  constantly  giving  way  to 
feehngs  which  react  perniciously  up- 
on its*'lf*  It  is  insincere  or  divided  in 
its  approbation  of  what  is  goo<i ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  rewarded  by  the 
growth  of  what  is  good.  The  good 
deeds  which  happen  to  be  performed 
in  such  a  society j  by  disinterested  per- 
fwns,  are  like  contributions  casually 
flropt  into  an  alm«-baK. 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  na- 
ture of  man,  the  more  we  shall  be  con- 
vincedj  that  whai  decides  his  thie  is 
to  be  found  chiefly  within  himself, 
and  not  in  extrinsic  circumstances. 
The  philosophers  o£  the  last  century 
overlooked  tne  meditmism  which  na- 
ture implants  in  nations  and  intlivi- 
duals,  and  sought  for  the  cause  of 
n^ery  thing  from  without.  They  at- 
tributed an  almost  crejitive  power  to 
knowledge  and  to  institutions.  But 
there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  the 
power  exerted  by  mere  intellect  over 
human  destiny  is  much  less  than 
they  were  inchned  to  suppose.  Man 
is  of  a  nature  which  includes  part  of 
the  brute,  and  part  of  the  percipient 
being;  but  the  elements  which  decide 
his  destiny  are  his  pajisions  ^id  his 
moral  sentiments.  All  that  know- 
ledge can  do  is  to  remove  errors  and 
mistakes.  It  operates  as  a  guide  in 
relation  to  the  human  character,  but 
it  has  no  productive  power.  It  can- 
not create  a  single  new  moral  impulse 
«r  propension  which  does  not  already 
exist  within  us.  It  is  often  of  service 
in  awakening  the  latent  Bentiments. 
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and  making  them  acquainted  with  op- 
portunities of  action ;  but  if  the  sen- 
timents  do  not  exiist,  its  words  are 
idle*  and  are  of  no  more  use  than  the 
compass  is  to  the  pilot  wheo  there  is 
no  wind  to  fill  his  sails.  Forms  of 
government  are  equally  unproductive 
in  the  species  of  their  influence.  A 
free  government  only  gives  lair  play 
to  the  human  character^  and  allowii 
national  energies,  talents,  and  virtues 
to  manifest  themselves  in  their  great- 
est strength  and  beauty,  A  bad  go- 
vernment stijies  and  oppresses  the  ta- 
lents and  energies  of  a  nation^  and  ex- 
erts a  destructive  power ;  but  a  good 
government  exerts  no  creative  power^ 
nor  does  more  for  mankind  tnan  is 
done  for  the  different  kinds  of  animals 
by  free  air  and  exercise,  which  pcrfbtt 
their  natural  qualities,  but  con&r  n(>- 
new  ones. 

To  suppose  that  the  intellectual  cal- 
culation of  utility  can  ever  become  the 
re^guiating  principle  of  human  exis- 
tence, is  to  suppose  that  the  elements 
of  human  nature  exist  in  totally  dif- 
ferent proportions  from  the  real  ones< 
Remote  views  of  interest,  however 
clear,  give  way  to  the  personal  feelings 
of  the  moment;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
fontinual  activity  of  just  sentiments 
throughout  society,  that  a  nation 
can  be  sure  of  preserving  itself  from 
political  disasters.  Vainly  do  know- 
ledge and  forebight  hope  to  regulate 
the  course  of  moral  events,  by  inves- 
tigating into  the  sequence  of  causes 
and  eftects,  if  knowledge  and  tbresight 
are  unable,  when  the  crisis  arrives,  lo 
evoke  those  virtues  and  anergics  which 
would  be  necessary  to  form  part  of  the 
chain  upon  which  a  fortunate  result 
depends.  In  controling  the  move- 
ments of  the  physical  world,  man  tinda 
no  scarcity  of  objects  by  which  to  act 
upon  tlieir  objects,  and  accomplish  hia 
desires ;  but  the  causes  which  ele- 
vate or  degrade  the  moral  nature  of  ' 
his  species  can  only  be  grasped  now 
and  then ;  and  even  when  he  does  not  \ 
appear  ''  to  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and 
direct  tlie  storm,"  it  is  scarcely  by 
means  of  his  own  power  thnt  he  as- 
sumes such  an  office,  but  rather  be*  , 
cause  the  whirlwind  happens  to  stoop 
of  its  own  accord,  and  take  up  tha 
puny  rider.  When  legislators  succeed  i 
in  establishing  a  good  system  of  laws, 
they  have  to  thank  the  course  of  events 
for  presenting  them  with  what  was 
most  essential  to  their  enterprisei 
L  I 
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yirtuous  or  sufficiently  docile  to  con 
CUT  in  supporting  their  system.     Any 
improvements  that  are  offered  on  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  hy  means  of  in- 
stitutions, go  on  slowly,  and  lie  at  the 
metcj  of  so  many  collateral  trains  of 
events^  originating    from   unforeseen 
sources,  that  they  can  hardly  he  said 
to  he  under  human  control.      The 
charac;ter  of  modern  European  nations 
has  heen  disciplined  all  along  hy  the 
falling  out  of  events,  and  not  hy  any 
legislating  influence,  except  Christia- 
nity, which  rather  affects  the  private 
nature  of  individuals,  than  operates 
directly  upon  the  laws  of  their  political 
aggregation.    The  minds  of  European 
nations  have  grown  up  and  ripened, 
as  they  hest  could^  under  institutions 
not  originally  planned  hy  reason,  hut 
worked  out  of  circumstances  hy  the 
blind  contentions  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  body  politic.     Even  Eng- 
land herself  has  owed  her  advantages 
to  the  propitious  movements  of  her  in- 
born energies,  which  have  made  room 
for  themselves.    Bad  fortune  may  have 
had  its  share  in  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  other  nations,  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  moral  elements 
produced  within  them  have  been  of 
inferior  quality.     The  common  stock 
of  European  reflection,  and  the  wisdom 
produced  by  experience,  have  now  in- 
spired the  nations  with  a  philosophi- 
cal love  of  liberty ;  but  all  sentiments, 
resulting  from  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding, are  weaker  ai)d  less  to  be 
depended  upon  than  those  which  de- 
velope  themselves  spontaneously ;  and 
therefore,  while  the  nations  justly  re- 
joice in  the  advantages  of  knowledge 
as  an  antidote  against  despotism,  they 
should  rememlxir  that  tneir  endea- 
vours after  liberty  will  be  successful 
chiefly  in  proportion  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  demands  of  their  sen- 
timents and  passions.    The  love  of  li- 
berty breaks  forth  in  its  most  beauti- 
j^  and  dignified  form,  when  the  soul, 
having  become  pregnant  with  great  as- 
pirations and  lotly  desires,  finds  it  ne« 
cessary  to  have  a  theatre  adapted  to 
the  illimitability  of  their  nature.    But 
this  is  only  the  beautifVil  ideal  of  li^ 
berty.    There  is  another  species  of  the 
love  of  freedom,  more  homely  in  its 
nature,  and  which  is  founded  merely 
upon  enlightened  views  concerning  the 
every-day  rights  and  worldly  interests 
of  mankmd.    This  kind  of  liberty^  as 


requires  yirtuous 
sentiments  to  support  it ;  and^  if  mo- 
dern Europe  is  so  fortunate  as  to  ob- 
tain it,  her  children  are  not  likely  to 
aspire  to  any  thing  farther.     Cbruti- 
anity  has  absorbed  into  itself  all  that 
towering  and    indefinite    enthusiasm 
which  of  old  exerted  itself  upon  the 
worldly  affairs  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Human  nature  has  now  found  a  wid^ 
outlet  for  its  hopes.    They  no  longer 
embody  themselves  in  the  same  ob- 
jects as  before ;  and  hence  the  modem 
world  presents  fewer  visible  indica- 
tions of  the  greatness  of  tihe  human 
mind.    The  divine  part  of  our  nature 
has  ceased  to  spepd  its  force  in  creat- 
ing monuments  of  its  own  power,  or 
gilding  the  possessions  of  a  transitory 
existence.    The  whole  aspect  of  life  is 
changed ;  and  what  is  greatest  in  the 
world  is  almost  silent  and  invisible. 
Even  national  power  is  less  nujestic 
and  more  vulgar  than  during  the  ages 
of  antiquity,  because  it  is  imbued  with 
a  smaller  proportion  of  those  emana* 
tions  of  the  higher  soul  which  confer 
dignity  on  whatever  they  mingle  with. 
But  to  withdraw  human  aspirations 
from   the  channel  which  they  have 
now  found,  and  turn  enthusiasm  again 
adrift,  to  seek  for  the  infinite  .upon 
earth,  would  evidently  be  to  make  a 
preposterous  exchange.     The  notion 
of  the  perfectibility  of  man  iprung  up 
as  natural  succcdaneum,  after    men 
had  quarrelled  with  Christianity  ;  ^and 
the  desire  of  such  a  succedaneumfwas 
a  favourable  indication  of  the  quanti- 
ty of  sentiment  which  remained  be- 
hind.   But  what  need  chiefly  now.be 
dreaded  is,  that  the  human  soul  may 
become  dwarfish,  and  remain  oonteptr 
ed  without  great  hopes  or  aims  of  any 
kind. 

in  the  history  of  every  race  of  man- 
kind there  seems  to.  be  always  some 
era  when  their  character  unmlds  itjpi 
greatest  vigour,  and  teems  with  the 
most  energetic  sentiments.  This  era 
does  not  coincide  with  the  period  of  a 
nation's  highest  civilization,  nor  yet 
of  its  greatest  knowledge.  Yet  in  the 
history  of  Greece  these  periods  were 
not  far  distant  from  each  other.  Has' 
modern  Europe  already  developed  the  ^ 
most  energetic  sentiments  she  will  ever 
give  birth  to,  or  is  there  something 
greater  still  to  come  ?  If  greater  things 
are  yet  to  come,  it  is  to  be  suspect^ 
that  we  must  look  for  them  from  those 
European  nations  which  have  hithertp 
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_  ibered  most;  tor,  aunong 
which  have  s!ione  alreadyj  we  certain- 
ly do  not  find  any  symptoms  which 
denote  increasing  force  and  profluctive- 
uess  of  sentiment.  All  national  mani- 
festations proceed  radically  from  the 
sentiraenta  which  are  ut  work  in  pri- 
vate life*  But  we  hear  universal  com- 
plain ts^  th&t  private  life  is  debased  by 
selfishness  and  indifference.  Pride  has 
discovered  the  art  of  folding  its  arms 
and  sitting  still,  and  irony  against 
oLhers  is  fiubf?tituted  for  exertions  of 
our  own.  When  a  sincere  admiration 
of  what  is  great  pervades  society,  men 
foster  and  cherish  all  tlxe  noblejit 
movements  of  each  others  minds,  hut 
at  present  Buch  admiration  is  scarce, 
not  merely  because  of  the  existence  of 
superciliousness,  but  apparently  from 
absolute  barrenness  of  mind.  For 
those  things  in  which  a  person  has  not 
himself  any  desire  to  excel,  it  is  ini- 
jiossible  that  he  can  fed  much  earnest 
admiration ;  and  although  lie  may  con- 
fer upon  them  the  approbation  of  his 
understanding,  that  approbation  is  too 
cold  and  ineffective  to  tun  the  ambi- 
tion either  of  public  virtue  or  genius, 
which  can  only  attain  their  full  growth 
amidst  a  general  blaze  of  sympathy  and 
consentaneous  passion  diffhsed  through* 
oitt  society*  To  mnkc  great  artists,  a 
whole  nation  must  consist  of  enthusi- 
astic amateurs,  and  the  case  is  the 
same  with  respect  to  public  virtue  as 
with  respect  to  art. 

If  we  wish  to  trace  the  influence  of 
knowledge  upon  society,  we  must  look 
more  to  the  habits  of  mind  which  its 
diffusion  engenders  in  private  life,  than 
to  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
defects  of  political  institutions,  and  the 
improvements  which  it  suggests  to  be 
made  upon  their  structure.  Residing 
has  one  important  effect,  which  well 
deserves  to  be  consideretl.  It  supphes 
us  artificially  with  a  far  more  rapid 
aeries  of  impressions  and  causes  of 
feeling,  than  any  human  bdng  could 
ever  be  subjected  to  by  his  own  indi- 
vidual experience*  In  real  life,  objects 
approacli  and  depart  by  degrees ;  imd 
suggestions  follow  each  other  at  long 
intervals ;  at  least,  such  wouhl  be  the 
case  before  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  among  men  who  hrul  few  books. 
But  reading  now  subjects  the  mind, 
at  once,  td'  the  action  of  a  crowd  of 
thoughts^  which  of  old  could  only 
hnvc  been  gathered  slowly,  and  sepa- 
rately^ during  the  course  of  a  whole 
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Literature  pretents  nour- 
ishment for  every  sentiment,  good  or 
1>ad,  and  leaves  men  still  to  follow  the 
bias  of  their  own  nature.  WTiether 
the  rapichty  of  the  impressions  it  com- 
municates, has  a  tendency  to  increase 
or  exhaust  the  energy  of  our  moral 
nature,  is  a  diiHcult  question.  Fine-* 
ness  of  perception  is  augmented  by  it^ 
and  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  gen- 
eral, are  brightened  up  ;  but  the 
source  of  motion,  in  the  moral  world, 
consists  of  jiassions  and  sentiments, 
and  the  destiny  of  nations  depends  al-^ 
together  upon  their  activity  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  If  reading  connnuni-» 
cates  vigour  to  their  internal  spring, 
and  increases  their  impulsive  power, 
then  every  thing  is  to  l>e  expected 
from  the  diffusion  at'  knowledge ;  Vmt 
if  reading  enervates  and  renders  them 
passive,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  splendour  of  human  existence  will 
diminish  in  proportion. 

The  consideration  of  these  things 
would  lead  one  ol&o  to  inquire,  wliat 
is  the  nature  of  that  irony  which  exer- 
cises &o  much  sway  over  modem  so- 
ciety. It  seems  as  if  knowledge  made 
us  acquainted  witli  so  many  vast  ob- 
jects and  conceptions,  that  most  in<» 
di^iduals  are  overwhelmed  with  des- 
pondency, on  account  of  their  own 
impotence  f^id  insigniticance.  A  mix- 
ture of  hstiessness  and  pride  takea 
possession  of  them.  Wliatevcr  a  per- 
son attempts  can  always  be  con- 
ti"asted  with  sometliing  of  tlie  same 
kind  &o  huge,  as  to  tarnish  all  his 
glory,  and  prevtmt  him  from  feel- 
ing, during  his  exertions,  any  of 
those  sentiments  of  triumpli,  exulta- 
tion, or  sanguine  hope,  which  are  as 
necessary  to  great  acliievements  as  air 
is  to  combustion.  Men's  minds  ore 
most  intimately  linked  to  euch  other, 
and  where  sympathy  and  admiration 
have  ceased,  action  also  becomes  lan- 
guid.- JVif  admirari  is  followed  by  nil 
fnoliri,  nil  Jacere.  Yet  self-love  is* 
never  extinguislied ;  and  if  we  ac^* 
compUsh  nothing  ourselves,  and  can 
therefore  put  in  no  claim  for  honour, 
we  arc,  at  the  same  time,  obliged  by 
our  pride  to  find  some  plea  for  dis- 
daining otheni.  The  true  disciple  of 
modern  society  lias  a  separate  bucket 
of  cold  water  rea<ly  for  every  different  • 
sort  of  pretension  that  can  possibly 
make  its  appearance  ;  and  he  Would 
think  himself  a  simpleton,  if  he  weia, 
found,  on  any  oocosioQj  unprovided. 
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This  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  irony^ 
vhich  docs  not  spring  from  the  Iotc 
of  pleasantry,  but  from  the  demands 
of  omr  selt-Iove — a  staunch  principle^ 
that  never  loses  sight  of  its  objects. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  dis- 
heartening spirit  exists  in  its  greatest 
fbrce  among  the  highest  and  best  in- 
formed classes  of  society,  who>  of 
course,  feel  no  inclination  to  be  put 
Out  of  countenance,  by  a  greater  ac- 
tivity and  productiveness  in  any  other 
class.  They  are,  therefore,  more  apt 
to  load  with  ridicule,  than  to  reward 
with  sympathy,  the  aspirations  of 
fresher  though  less  cultivated  minds, 
^ho,  finding  that  they  cannot  move 
urtderthe  auspices,  and  with  the  good 
wii^es,  of  superior  refinement,  are  na- 
fui«]Iymducedto  adhere,  more  dogged- 
ly than  ever,  to  the  errors  of  their  own 
vulgarity.  A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  prosper.  National  great- 
ness and  splendour  must  depend  upon 
a  sympathy  in  pursuit  of  great  objects 
being  spread  from  the  most  enlighten- 
ed, free-leisured,  and  respected  class- 
es^ through  all  the  rest ;  so  that  the 
tnoral  sentiments  of  the  more  me- 
chanical orders  may  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  being  carried  towards  their 
aim,  in  union  with  those  of  others, 
iMho  have  more  time  than  opportunity 
fbr  developing  the  lights  and  higher 
elements  of  human  nature. 

But,  alas!  what  can  speculations 
and  complaints  avail,  if  the  human 
stpirit  is  undergoing  the  influence  of 
-vitiating  causes  ?  Who  can  retard  the 
^teps  of  destiny  ? 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF 
THE  WEATHER  OF  THE  B&ITISH 
ISLANDS,  DISCOVERED  BY  LIEUT. 
GEORGE  MACKENZIE.* 

The  System  of  the  Weather,  recent- 
ly  publishedby  Mr  Mackenzie,  is  found- 
ed upon  a  series  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations made  by  himself  since  the  year 
1803.^  His  observations  were  made 
principally,  but  with  great  care,  upon 
tile  Wind  and  the  Rain,  and  were  re- 
gistered upon  the  following  principles : 
.  **  If  the  wind  is  in  the  easttrly  points  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  a  natural  day,  it  is  termed 
an  entire  day  of  east  wind,  and  the  same 

*  The  woxk  in  which  this  system  is  de- 
scribed is  entitled  **  The  System  of  the 
Weather  of  Hie  British  Islands  ;  discovend 
in  1816  and  1817,  frmn  a  Journal  vom^ 
wenehg  November  l^Of.!*  Edinburgh, 
1818.    4to. 
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of  the  west ;  and  if  the  wind  is  both  cmT 
and  west  on  any  day,  it  is  dien  tanned  a 
variable  wind ;  and  if  the  wind  is  in  the 
nordi  or  soudi  on  any  day,  this  also  if 
termed  variable,  because  it  partaken  of  the 
nature  of  both  east  and  west 

"  At  tlie  end  of  a  season,  the  number  fsi 
entire  days  east  wind  are  first  summed  xsp, 
after  which  the  same  of  the  west ;  -  the  warn 
of  the  variables  is  next  found,  and  die'pio- 
per  propottioQ  of  these  given  to  the  cntirtr 
days  east  and  west  by  the  rule  of  three,  thus* 
taking  an  extreme  case  by  way  of  eawnple  t 
The  winter  1816-17  had  81  entire  days  of 
east  wind,  and  11S3  entire  days  of  west,  and 
there  were  2i  days  of  variable.  Now,  in 
order  to  find  the  proportion  of  the  variables 
which  should  go  to  the  east  and  west  wind, 
the  entire  days  of  each  of  these  wmds  are 
added  together,  which  make  a  sum  total  of 
144 ;  then  say,  if  144  give  24  variables* 
what  will  21,  the  nutnbei  of  entire  dvfr 
east  give;  then  multiplying  24  by  81,  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  product  is  5^4,  which 
being  divided  by  144,  gives  3  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  variables,  going  to  the  21 
entire  days  east  wind,  with  a  remainder ; 
this  makes  24  days  of  east  wind  for  the  sea* 
son ;  the  fraction,  or  remainder,  going  al- 
ways to  tiic  greatest  sum  of  entire  days 
wind,  whether  of  east  or  west.  The  21  re- 
maining days  of  variable  are  then  added  to 
the  123  entire  days  west  wind,  which  makes- 
a  sum  total  of  144  days  west  wind  for  the 
season,  lliough  the  bare  mention  of  die 
rule  of  three  be  sufficient  for  the  |;enaal 
reader,  it  has  appeared  proper  to  give  the 
process  of  finding  the  sum  of  wind  in  de* 
toil. 

^  The  next  phenomenon  observed,  demand- 
ing particular  explanation,  is  the  xtSni 
Thus  the  time  when  it  commences  and  ter- 
minates, with  the  intensi^  of  the  ftfl,  i* 
always  stated  ;  if  the  fidl  in  a  day,  that  li^ 
a  day  and  a  night,  which  is  always  tapntUA 
in  the  weather,  is  under  three  hours,  it  is 
termed  a  ^ort  rain ;  and  if  two  ot 
more  such  falls  happen  in  a  day,  and  toge^ 
ther  consist  of  more  tlian  three  hours  of 
heavy  rain,  it  is  termed  a  moderate  rain^ 
but  less  value  is  attached  to  rains  whidh  ftll 
at  considerable  intervals  in  the  day,  lha» 
when  in  continuity,  but  the  diieiinctioii 
made  on  this  seore  is  dight ;  all  above  three 
hours  are  termed  moderate  rains,  untilit 
continues  seven  or  eight  hours,  when  it  is 
termed  a  great  rain,  that  is,  if  heavy, 
for  sometimes  it  rains  very  slightly  a  whole 
day,  and  yet  comes  under  the  denomination 
of  short  or  moderate  rain,  according  to  the 
intensity ;  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  t9 
whidi  class  a  rain  may  belong,  it  is  id« 
ways  stated  as  of  the  next  lowest  class ;  tfauSp 
if  a  rain  is  considered  more  than  a  mode- 
rate, but  rather  less  than  a  gtctX  rain,  it  is. 
always  classed  as  a  moderate  rain,  and  the 
same  lule  when  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
should  be  short  or  moderate,  it  being  in 
this  case  termed  a  short  rain ;  and  if  Ht 
should  rain  the  whole  day  and  nigh^  it  jg 
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but  ttill  a  fiprcal  lain  fnr  that  day.  The 
dasidng  of  the  rain  lui^ht  hiive  been  gx- 
ti^iided  further,  into  very  great  rains,  or  ao  ; 
but  no  advantage  could  be  derived  fiotn  such 
mXL  anangt'iTitnt,  as  will  ajipear  from  the 
rules  obtained  from  dik  article^  which  will  be 
ibutid  most  wonderfully  consistent  and  regu- 
lar. It  is  to  be  observed  f»f  showers,  that 
when  these  arc  fretjuent,  tliey  m^e  up  a 
moderiite  rain,  and  even  on  rare  occasions  a 
great  rain,  but  very  geni.'rally  only  a  aXvyrt 
rain  {  tlie  time  and  the  cffeci  in  these  caatn 
arc  con&idefed. 

"  The  method  of  finding  the  sum  of  lam 
in  a  season  is  this :  Taking?  an  extreme 
case  for  aK  estample,  winter  1H0i-5,  it  had 
5  great  rainB,  13  moderate,  and  S5  thort 
rains;  the  great  niins  are  each  supported 
«^ual  to  6  short,  and  the  oioderate  io  3  aliort 
rams  ;  and  these  being  added  to  the  acttial 
Blimber  <ai  short  rains,  the  whole  6i.iin  is  01 
ip0n  rainv  ;  but  as  this  number  hofi  been 
•onsidered  an  inconvenient  one,  particularly 
as  it  would  require  in  geneml  three  fig\ire$, 
it  is  divided  by  4>  on  all  occ&*itotis,  which 
reduces  the  product  to  two  Hgurcs,  ut  least 
by  die  aea«on£  which  was  the  thst  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  subject  adopted,  the  System 
by  jtmn  havmg  been  fwund  long  uiUr ; 
therefore,  91  being  divideili  by  i,  tJic  <pio. 
tient  is  22^  ;  hot  ta&no  fVaclions  arc  udmitx 
ted  in  the  Hund  of  rain  fur  a  season,  the  !»um 
total  Is  called  23  for  tlws  winter.  Any  other 
raode  would  have  served  as  well,  if  contina* 
ed  throughout,  but  this  appeared  tlie  ^i- 
pleit,  and  llie  reauk  haa  nilly  warranted  its 
continuance,  and  fat  the  reason  stated,  a&  to 
the  rules  obtained  in  consequence  of  tlui  ar- 
rangement, it  giving  an  exceeding  correct 
result;  moreover,  it  was  absolutely  neccs* 
sary  to  hod  a  round  sum,  m  the  representa- 
tive of  tlie  variety  of  t}ie  rain  which  faUs  in 
a  sesfiont  wliieh  has  the  advanUige  of  mil* 
ptifying  the  subject,  so  as  to  be  eauly  under- 
ftood  and  recollected. 

"  In  eslimating  the  sum  of  rain — snow, 
haU,  and  aleet,  are  always  included.  As 
an  enumeration  is  made  of  the  days'  snow 
in  a  se{t«on,  it  va  explained  thus:  Any 
day  upon  which  snow  falb,  ii  termed  a 
tnorwy  da^«  thoiigh  probably  a  greater  |>fo- 
portion  ot  the  i^  umy  Irnve  been  in  rwhi : 
tliis  di^netiim  ha^  l>een  mude,  merely  to 
diew  tlie  prevalence  of  snow  upon  any  sea- 
Kon :  thus  it  will  be  sieen  that  the  jsecond 
winter  observed,  thiU  of  1S03*4,  thtmgli  a 
mild  winter,  yet  tliere  wa^  an  extraordiniiry 
quantity  of  snow  as  well  as  of  ruin. 

"  Tire  sum  of  the  force  of  tlie  wind  is 
found  much  in  the  iarae  manner  aK  the  ruin  : 

ut.     '  ,,  ■  ■■■    ■■■■■.,■■'■■,-■■  ■'-' 

windy  days,  <uid  the  suin  tims  i^und  ore 
ttiUttJ  to  the  actual  nutnber  of  wimly  d^ys 
10  ft  seaiitm  i  the  whok-  tlicu  is  C  '. 

which  is  a  cummon  divisor,  arti 
repr<-»eTitii  the  sum  of  the  for^t  ^-l  ,,,^  „  ...d 
for  tl>e  year.     It  liaipL^ns,  however,  on  rare 


are  of  short  continuance,  though  fVequent^ 
in  which  case  le^  value  is  attaehed  to  tlicsc 
of  course,  and  are  multiplied  by  4  or  5,  in- 
stead of  6,  according  to  cireumBtanccs  ;  tlie 
first  instance  of  tliig  kmd  is  in  the  winter 
and  year  161^16,  and  alni  in  1616-17. 

**  In  c&timadng  the  quantity  of  frost  in  a 
season,  the  days  or  nights  on  which  this 
phenomenon  appeared,  arc  termed  a  day  of 
froft,  and  the  nuutber  of  tlie»e  in  a  season 
are  liimply  then  unibor  of  the  fn  mi.  A  more 
accnrute  comparative  sum  miglii  htive  beea 
obtained,  by  a  claslUcation  smiilar  to  die 
ruin,  viz.  hard  fi:ofit,  moderate  frost,  and 
slight  txost,  which  might  gratify  the  curious; 
hut  ilierc  was  labour  enough  without  ihi» 
addition.  ^ 

Of  the  other  phenomena  of  weatlwr,  vi2, 
tliunder,  lightning,  utironp  borcales,  ^c.  it 
hiis  been  only  nec«i$sary  to  note  them  in  tlio 
order  of  appearance^  givuig  tlie  Hitms  of  each 
ut  tlie  end  of  tlie  sea8on  or  year,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  tables  in  the  history  of  the  wea- 
ther j  only  reni»rking  here,  that  however 
frcciU(?nt  the  thimdcr  or  lighmin^  is  on  any 
day,  it  counts  but  as  (me  day  with  tlinnderp 

By  observing  the  number  of  duys  of 
cnst  and  weiit  wind  for  I  *  yetm;,  Mr 
Mackenzie  found,  that  the  iiverttge 
number  of  days  of  east  wind  Was  13^5, 
and  the  average  number  of  days  of 
west  wind  316,  a  ratio  which,  for  rea- 
sons afterwards  to  be  irjentiouddj  be 
considers  as  approaehirig  to  that  of  1  +0 
to  2LUj  or  9  to  3i  If  the  east  wind^  on 
any  given  year,  shall  amount  to  more 
than  the  average  of  135  days,  there  is 
then  an  excess  of  so  many  days  of  east 
wind,  but  if  it  amounts  to  less  than  13.5, 
there  is  then  a  deficicnaf  of  so  manf 
days  of  east  wind.  The  same  id 
done  with  the  west  wind ;  and  the 
excesses  or  deticicncies  of  both  winds  , 
are  put  down  for  eaah  yeiur*  A9 
the  plienomena  of  the  weather  eaa 
have  no  relation  to  our  civil  year,  Mr 
Mackenzie  begins  the  wtnfker  ijear,  aa 
he  calls  it,  upon  tlie  1st  of  November, 
because  it  is  at  or  near  this  i>eriod  that 
there  is  the  most  material  change  i 
weather  during  the  whole  yeiu*,  and 
that  this  is  the  only  day  wmch  give 
the  averages  leading  to  the  system,  c 
rather,  it  cornea  out  strongest  on  thj 
day,  gradually  becoming  wi  akrr  before 
and  alter,  till  it  disappearH  al  together  on  j 
the  y  tith  October  and  the  5th  November, 
Having  in  this  manner  found  the  execs-* 
ses  imd  deficitrnctes  of  the  east  and  west  J 
winds  for  li  yetu^,  he  began  to  cora*_ 
pare  them  together,  and  Wiis  surprised  | 
to  find,  that  they  ioUo wed  one  another  J 
in  a  rtjiular  progression,  the  excesi 
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ing  themselves  in  groups.  The  na- 
ture of  this  progression  will  be  under- 
stood from  tiic  annexed  table,  consist- 
ing of  three  columns.  The  flrst  column 
(iontains  the  Years  of  Observation,  the 
first  of  which  commenced  in  1802-3, 
or  on  the  1st  November  i»02.  The 
second  column  contains  the  Excesses 
and  Deficiencies  oi  the  west  wind,  and 
the  third  the  Excesses  and  Deficiencies 
of  the  east  wind.  Ujwn  comparing 
these  E's  and  D's,  it  appears,  that  in  the 
east   wind  column  the  Excesses   are 

foupedin  the  following  manner,  EEE, 
E,  E,  and  the  Deficiencies,  which  are 
interposed  between  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz.  D,  DD,  DDD, 
DDDD.  In  the  west  wind  column  the 
progression  is  E,  EEEE,  EEE,  EE, 
and  DD,  D,  DDD.  Now  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  that  by  following  out 
these  progressions  the  series  returns 
into  itself  in  54  years,  forming  a  per- 
fect cycle.* 

FORM  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

WIND. 
Ycat.  fVfst.EasL 


Year, 

WIND. 

Wcst.Eagt. 

1.  . 

..  E.     D. 

2.  . 

..  D.     K. 

3.  . 

..  D.     E. 

4.  , 

..   E.     R. 

6.  . 

..  E.     D. 

6.  . 

..  E.     D. 

7.  . 

..  E.     E. 

8.  . 

..  D.     E. 

9.  . 

.  E.     D. 

10.  . 

.  E.     D. 

11.  . 

.  E.     D. 

12.  ., 

.  D.     E. 

13.  .. 

.  D.     D. 

14.  .. 

.  D.    a 

15.  .. 

.  E.     D. 

16.  .. 

.  E.     D. 

17.  .. 

.  D.     E. 

18.  .. 

.  D.     E. 

19.  .. 

.  E.     E. 

20.  .. 

.  D.     D. 

21.  .. 

.  E.     E. 

22.  .. 

E.     E. 

23.  .. 

E.     D. 

24.  .. 

E.     D. 

25.  .. 

D.     R. 

26.  ... 

D.     D. 

27.  ... 

D.    D. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 

33.  , 

34.  . 

35.  . 

36.  . 

37.  , 

38.  . 

39.  . 

40.  . 

41.  . 

42.  . 

43.  . 

44.  . 

45.  . 
4C.  . 

47.  . 

48.  . 

49.  . 

50.  .. 

51.  .. 

52.  ., 

53.  .. 

54.  .. 


.  E. 
.  E. 

'El 
.  D. 

.  D." 
.  E. 
.  E. 
.  D^ 
.  E. 
.  D. 
D. 

SL 
,  K. 
E. 
E. 
E^ 
D. 

E. 
E. 
E. 
D. 


D- 

E. 

E. 
_E. 

D. 

D. 

^. 
_D. 
~E^ 

E. 

D. 

E. 

D. 

D. 

E. 

E. 

_E. 

D. 

D. 

J2l 
E. 

E. 


E. 
R. 
D. 
D. 
D. 


D. 
D. 
D. 
Jh 

E. 


By  this  systematic  arrangemctit,  the  55th 
year  is  the  same  with  the  first,  and  the  56tb 
the  same  with  the  second,  and  so  on. 

*  It  is  singular,  that  this  period  of  54 
years  should  be  thrice  the  Cbaldaic  period 
of  eclipses  of  18  years  11  days. 
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In  the  preceding  scale,  the  number' 
of  the  series  of  excesses  and  defideii* 
cies  of  both  winds  is  exactly  equaly 
viz.  24  groups  of  each ;  but  if  we 
reckon  them  individually,  we  shall 
find,  that  the  excesses  east  are  2t,  and 
tlie  excesses  west  30  ;  and  that  the  defi- 
ciencies east  are  30,  while  the  deficien- 
cies west  are  only  24.  Hence  the  east 
wind  is  one-fourth  less  in  excess,  and 
one-fourth  more  in  deficiency  than  the 
west ;  that  is,  it  blows  one-half  less 
fVequently  than  the  west,  or  the  two 
winds  are  to  one  another  as  2  to  3,  a 
result  which  harmonizes  in  a  very  sin- 
gular manner  with  the  ratio  of  135  to 
216,  deduced  by  Mr  Madkenzie  fixNU 
14  years*  observation. 

Although  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
fVom  the  nature  of  the  cyde,  diat  the 
excesses  and  deficiencies  of  the  east 
and  west  wind  shall  return  every  54 
years ;  yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
the  weather  in  any  one  cycle  slull  in 
every  respect  resemble  the  weather  in 
any  other  cycle.  The  time  of  excess 
and  deficiency  of  both  winds  may  he 
constantly  varying,  and  may  be  per- 
forming another  periodical  change  of 
greater  or  less  extent. 

"  It  must  therefore  become  desizsble,'* 
says  Mr  Mackenzie,  *<  to  ascertain  how  lar 
one  revolutbn  of  the  system  of  the  weigher 
corresponds  with  another  in  every  partica-. 
lar ;  and  if  journals,  conducted  upon  a  suf- 
ficiently circiunstantiol  plan,  can  be  ibond. 
somediing  of  a  solution  o{  this  point  may  be 
accomplished." 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  gife 
our  readers  some  notion  of  the  general 
system  delivered  by  Mr  Mackenzie. 
This,  however,  forms  a  very  small  por* 
tion  of  his  work,  which  contains  also 
Particular  Rules  of  the  Weather,  de- 
duced from  observation ;  the  History 
of  the  Weather  fVom  1802;  the  Laws 
of  the  Wind ;  and  the  Distribution  of 
the  annual  series  of  the  Wind  upon 
the  seasons.  As  it  is  in  the  power  of 
every  person  to  examine,  by  their  own 
experience,  the  accuracy  of  the  rules 
for  the  weather,  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant 

1 .  An  extraordinary  wet  winter  is 
followed  by  average  rain  in  the  sum* 
mer  succeeding. 

2.  An  extraordinary  dry  winter  is 
followed  by  an  average  summer. 

3.  After  a  winter  with  a  rate  of  rain, 
moderately  under  average,  and  ano- 
tlier  immediately  after  at  average,  the 
succeeding  is  moderately  above  average. 
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4.  When  there  are  two  seasons  to- 
P^ether,  either  s^ummer  or  winter, 
sometlnng  considerably  umler  iivrr- 
age,  tlie  succeeding  va  average  ;  and 
the  season  following,  which  is  the 
imarth,  respectively,  is  very  wet  i  and 
the  next,  or  the  filthj  is  very  dry,  hut 
not  always  an  extreme  dry ;  for  an 
extreme  dry  is  only  to  be  expected 
when  the  extreme  wet  in  suddenly 
hrought  about. 

5,  Two  average  summers  together 
are  followed  by  a  very  dry  one  iu  the 
next  year,  and  this  by  a  very  wet  one, 
w^hich  is  succeeded  by  a  dry  one. 

t>.  When  two  wet  winters,  or  two 
wet  Buniraers,  come  togethcrj  neither 
arc  ever  in  extreme. 

7.  When  a  winter  and  a  summer 
wet  in  succession,  the  succeeding 

inter  is  dry ;  and  wben  a  suunner 
and  a  winter  are  wet  in  succession, 
the  next  summer  is  a  dry  one, 

8.  Wlien  a  summer  and  a  winter 
arc  average  in  sue  cess  Ion  j  the  next 
summer  is  either  wet  or  dry. 

9.  No  three  seasons  together  ill  suc- 
cession, or  respectivelyj  are  ever  wet 
average,  or  dry. 

10.  No  three  seasons  whatever, 
taken  in  Buccessiou,  or  respectively, 
have  ever  more  rain  above  average, 
collectively,  than  is  to  he  found  in  one 
season  of  extreme  wet,  and  vice  vei^sa. 

1 1 .  After  every  course  of  wet,  there 
is  a  course  of  dry,  however  short  or 
long  either  may  be,  and  virt  ve?xa. 

12.  A  mild  winter  is  followed  by  a 
mild  summer. 

13.  A  wet  summer  is  always  follow- 
ed by  a  frosty  winter. 

1 1.  Every  frosty  winter  is  in  gene- 
ral followetl  by  a  cold  suuimer. 

15.  An  excess  of  west  wind  in  win- 
ter is  followed  by  niudi  thuntler  in 
the  following  summer,  provided  the 
excess  west  be  preceded  or  followed  by 
excess  east  in  the  summer,  and  if  both 
happen,  tlm  thunder  is  still  more  con- 
siderable. 

le.  A  deficiency  of  west  -wind  in 
winter  greatly  diminishes  the  thunder 
in  summer. 

17.  An  excess  of  cast  wind  in  summer 
is  followed  by  thunder  in  the  winter, 
and  there  is  never  thunder  in  winter 
hut  after  an  excess  of  east  wind  in 
summer. 

It  would  be  irapOBsible  to  give  any 
explimation  of  the  other  portions  of 
Air  ilacketiisie's  work,  jJanicalarly  the 
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very  curious  ^lart  of  it  rektive  to  the 
distribution  of  the  wind  upon  the  sea- 
sons,  without  entering   into    tediou»-] 
details ;  mid  we  must  therefore  con- 
tent oiu-selves  with  recommending  ihe^j 
careful  ])erusttl  of  his  book  to  all  those 
who  are  interested   in    the  very  im- 
portant subject  of  which  it  treats.    Di- 
ligent and  careful  obsen'ation  is  the  J 
only   test  by  which   the  system  catii 
be  tried.     Upon  this   foundation  the 
author  rests   it ;  and  he  is  therefore  j 
L'n titled  to  have  it  candidly  and  care* 
fully  examined. 


A     nKSCUlPTTON      OF      TKE     VAL     nil 
BAGNE,    IN    THE    BAS  VALAJS,    ANB  ' 
OP    THE    JJISASTEH     WHICH    DEFEl,  , 
IT  IN  JUNE   1S18.* 

I  We  are  indebted  for  tLc  following  inte»  I 
resting  article  to  our  friend  Profcseor  Piclet 
of  Geneva,   who  has  had  the  goodness  t*J 
send  it  to  ua,  previous  to  itg  appearance  i 
his  own  excellent  JoutdaI^  the  MibOol/icqus  ] 

The  Val  de  Bagne  is  a  transverse  val- 
ley in  the  high  southern  chain  of  the 
Valais  :  it  cuts,  almost  at  right  angles,  ' 
many  other  smaller  ehdns,   forming  j 
part  of  the  great  mass  of  mountains 
which  separates  Switzerland  from  Pied- 
mont*    At  every  point  where  the  vid- 
ley  of  Bagne  intersects  these  different  j 
chainSj  it  is  rendered  extremely  nar- 
row.    In  many  of  these  gorges,  the 
Dranse,  which  occupies  the  bottom,  U  ( 
confined  in  a  rocky  channel  cut  with 
the  pick,  leaving  only  a  very  narrow) 
bed,    fVom    whence    it    passes    intd 
more  extensive  basons  formed  in  tlie  < 
lower  part  of  the  valley,  and  which, 
before  the  late  melancholy  event,  pre- 
sental  level  plains,  covered  with  the  < 


•  This  interesting  acoounl  contaijis  a  dc« 
tailed  report  of  what  was  rerbally  related,  , 
on  the  29th  of  last  month,  to  tlie  Helvetic 
Socidy  of  Natural  Siiewft  at  Lausanne, 
by  Air  Kscher  de  la  LInth«  who  was  witness  - 
to  the  (lit^asters  he  describes,    lie  illustrated  ' 
his  rckdon  by  a  model  of  the  valley,  formed 
of  clay  jointly  by  him  and  Mr  Venctz,  an 
engineer  of  the  Valais»  who  was  of  eminent 
service  in  very  cxidcal  circumstances.     Tfiis 
n^iodd,  which  spoke  xq  tlic  eye  while  tlie 
reporter  addressed   tlic  judgment  and  the 
feelings,  rendcrtd  quite  luminous  all  those  , 
details  which  the  imagination  can  present  to 
na  but  imperfectly  widiout  such  assiitance. 
PiCTiST. 


richest  verilure,  and  studded  with 
beautiful  grouiis  of  houses  and  barns^ 
(Bbadetl  by  lofty  trees. 

The  southern  chain  of  the  valley, 
setting  out  from  the  separation  of  the 
Val  de  Bagne  from  the  valley  of  Entre- 
mont,  "which  leads  to  the  Hospice  of 
St  Bernard,  rises  v«7  soon  to  the  ele- 
vation of  perpetual  snow,  and  forms 
tfie  most  northerly  point  of  the  icy 
peaks  of  Mount  Combin.  The  northern 
chain  does  not  rise  so  abruptly,  and 
only  reaches  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  at  Mount  Pleureur,  situated 
six  miles  distant  from  the  entrance 
of  the  valley.  Thus  far  tliis  chain 
Bcparates  the  Val  de  Bagne  from  the 
great  valley  of  the  Rhofne;  but,  at 
that  point  where  it  rises  to  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation,  it  takes  a  south- 
erly direction,  and  then  separates  the 
Val  de  Bagne  from  the  valley  of 
Hycrcs,  which,  like  the  former,  is 
a  lateral  brandi  of  the  great  valley 
of  die  llhonc.  Mount  Pleureur  de- 
scends very  rapidly  into  the  valley  of 
Bagne,  and  there  forms  with  Mount 
Mauvoisin,  which  rises  opposite  to  it, 
a  pretty  long  gorge,  in  which  the 
Pransc  is  confined  in  a  channel  of 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  breadth, 
and  wlxosc  sides  shoot  up  vertically  to 
the  height  of  about  a  hundred  feet,  so 
tliat  the  bridge  of  Mauvoisin,  which 
eonnccts  the  two  sides  of  the  valley, 
rests  iipon  pcrj^endicular  rocks  eighty 
feet  above  the  beil  of  the  river. 

By  the  side  of  Mount  Pleureur, 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  rises 
Mount  Gc'tro,  whose  steep  sides,  formed 
into  steps  bv  the  strata  of  the  rocks 
comnosing  the  mountain,  and  having 
but  little  mclination,  are  in  some  parts 
covered  with  pasturage,  where  there 
are  many  chalets  in  very  lofty  situa- 
tions. A  very  narrow  and  pretty  deep 
channel  separates  ]Mount  Getro  from 
Mount  Pleureur.  llie  glacier  of  Getro 
is  situated  at  the  top  of  it,  and  forms 
the  most  advanced  point,  towards  the 
north,  of  that  great  uninterrupted  range 
of  glaciers  which,  from  the  Great  St 
Bernard,  as  far  as  the  Simplon,  crown 
the  vast  chain  of  the  Alps  which  di- 
vides Switzerland  from  Piedmont. 

At  all  seasons,  the  water  of  the  gla- 
cier of  G^tro  falls  in  cascades  into  the 
ravine,  which  descends  with  a  very 
rapid  fall  into  the  Dranse,  at  the  upper 
end  of  that  gorge  in  the  valley  where 
the  bridge  of  Slauvoisin  is  situated. 


Destruction  qftlie  Fal  de  Bagntm 
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For  some  years  bade,'  hew«fver,  the 
glacier  of  G^tro  has  advanoed  to  ftr 
upon  the  ridge  of  the  rocki  whid^ 
form  the  upper  side  of  this  extejmje 
channel,  that  enomKma  mssiin  of  he 
are  constantly  ftlling  into  it  ftom  the 
glacier  above,  and  are  swept  ov^pr  by  thQ 
waters  of  the  cascade  with  a  tremen- 
dous crash.  Part  of  them  are  cani^lit 
upon  the  steep  ledges  of  the  roc^  of 
the  gorge ;  the  remainder  fills  dowii 
into  the  bottom  of  the  valley^  whore 
these  fragments  accumulate  more  er 
less,  according  to  the  quantity  of  ice 
which  the  glacier  frinushes,  and  the 
season  accelerates  or  retards  the  mdt- 
ing  of  them. 

It  is  now  five  years  since  the  apoi- 
mulation  of  these  blocks  of  ice^  filling 
from  the  edge  of  the  glacier  o£  G^tzo 
ijito  the  bed  of  the  Dranse,  hegan  to 
fonn  a  new  glacier  in  the  shape  of  a 
half  cone,  whose  summit  is  in  the 
ravine,  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  whose  base  so 
completely  fills  up  this  part  (always  a 
narrow  one)  of  the  Val  de  Bagne,  that 
the  side  of  this  icy  cone,  inclhied  to 
about  forty-five  d^rees,  leans,  to  the 
extent  of  two  hundi^ed  feet,  agau^st 
the  almost  perpendicul^  baaeof  Mount 
Mauvoisin,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
glacier  of  Getro,  in  the  ^ain  on  yoor 
right  hand  as  you  ascend  the  valley  of 
Bagne. 

This  new  glacier,  which  thus  s1mm»- 
lutely  closes  up  ihe  bottom  of  the 
valley,  is  certainly  not  exclusively 
composed  of  fragments  of  ioe  fiUen 
from  the  top  of  me  ^cier  of  G^tro: 
avalanches  of  snow  seem  to  have  had 
a  part  in  the  formation  of  it;  and 
after  this  collection  of  ice  and  snow 
became  once  thick  enough  to  rcsiat 
the  transient  heat  of  the  preceding 
summer,  it  is  dear  that  the  si|owd 
the  following  winter,  added  to  the  new 
avalanches  of  ice  and  snow  collected 
in  this  fatal  ravine,  was  more  tlum 
sufficient  to  enlarge  the  new  g^^Miw^ 
which,  by  means  of  rain  water  and 
melted  snow  filtering  into  it  and 
freezing  anew,  composed  at  last  a  ho^ 
mogeneoiis  mass  of  ice,  of  so  enonnoua 
a  bulk,  that  the  period  a£  its  dssbnap^ 
tion  cannot  be  calculated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  waters  of  dpi 
Dranse,  which  are  supplied  by  the 
glacier  of  Tzermotane  ana  some  othem 
at  the  head  of  the  valley>  and  whid| 
already  form  a  pretty  large  torrenti  stiO 
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hase  of  which  wjis  doubtleea  thawetl 
by  the  heat  of  the  earth,  and  that  of 
the  water  passing  under  it*  Already,  in 
the  course  of  last  year,  the  river  had 
been  obstructed  by  the  glacier  for  a 
considenihle   time;    hut   it   suddenly 
o^icned  for  itself  a  pasnap^e,  which  did 
considerable  damage  in  the  lower  pju-t 
of  the  valley,  even  as  far  as  Martigny. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  April  last, 
however,  that  the  waters  of  the  Dmnse 
were  observed  to  be  dammed  up  in 
the  bottom  of  the  Valley  of  Bagne, 
forminij  a  lake  of  half  a  league   in 
length.     The  danger  of  a  sudden  ef- 
flux of  the  lake,  the  surface  of  which 
was  rising  and  extending  every  day, 
was  too  imminent  not  to  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  every  possible  means  to 
prevent  such  a  disaster*     It  was  re- 
solved to  cut  a  subterraneous  gallery 
di rough   this  enormous   cone  of  ice, 
sixty  feet  lower  than  the  line  of  con- 
tact   of  the    new    glacier   with    the 
aide  of  Mount  Alauvoisiut  a  level  at 
which  the  new  lake,   which  was  al- 
ways   increasing,    would    necessarily 
pour  itself  into  tlie  lower  part  of  the 
valley,  if  tlie  opposing  glacier  could 
resist  the  enormous   presRUre  of  the 
mass  of  water  accumulated  above  it. — 
The  point  at  which  tlie  tlraining  gal- 
lery was  carried  through  the  glacier, 
was  iixe<l  at  the   elevation  which  the 
Like  waK  expected  to  reach  at   the  pe- 
riod of  its  completion.     It   was   ex- 
pecteil  that,  in  consequence  of  this  ar- 
tificial  outlet  J    the  water,  in  passing 
through   it,   would  gradually  furrow 
the  bottoujj  andj  of  course,   lower  it, 
while   the   surface   of    the   lake,    by 
that  n>eans,  would  subside  in  the  same 
proportion,  thus  daily  diminishing  the 
risk  of  the  rupture  of  the  glacier,  and 
the  sudden  ctHux  of  the  water  which 
it  rctttinoih  Thii>  operation,  wlu'ch  was 
admirably   calculated    to   obviate   the 
impentting  danger,  was  executed  un- 
der  the  direction  of  Mr  VenetZj  an 
engineer  of  the  Valois,  wnth  unshaken 
perseverance  and  courage,  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  wliich   every  day  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  the  danger  of 
working  in  a  place  where  blocks  of  ice 
were  constantly  falling  from  the  upper 
I      yiacier,  and  in  a  mass  which  was  lia- 
H  Kfle  at  every  instant  to  be  undermined 
W    '  liy  the  lake,  or  rent  in  pieces  and  car- 
I       Tied  ofif  by  tlie  enormous  pressure  of 
I       the  water.     This  jjerilous  undertaking 
I        was  begun  on  the  J  0th  of  Mav^  and 
I  Vol.  IV. 
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these   thirty-four  days   the  Inke  rosti 
sixty-two  teet ;  but  during  eight  days,  J 
the  increase  of  its  w*aters  having,  on ' 
account  of  the  falling  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  only  raiscf!  the  '1 
level  four  feet,   the  upper  entrance  of  "I 
the  gallery  was  sdll  many  feet  above  ~ 
the  level  of  the  lake  ;  and  the  intrepid* 
Mr  Venetz  had  thus  time  to  sink  thel 
floor  of  that  opening  several  feet,  in  • 
order  to  accelerate  the  efflux  of  tli^y 
lake,  and  thereby  diminish   the  maas^ 
of  water  which  was  indefinitely  accu- 
mulating. 

During  the  dangerous  working  of 
this  gallery,  lx tending  to  60H  feet  iii^ 
length,  through  the  thickness  of  th#l 
glacier,  masses  of  ice,  of  mnny  thou-J 
sand  cubic  feet,  were  detacbetl  firom 
the  base  of  the  glacier  on  the  side 
the  lake.  The  fragments,  after  fall^ 
ing  into  it  with  a  crash,  ascende<l 
the  s\u"face,  forming  small  floating  ice- J 
islands.  These  accidents  shewed  thfi 
risk  which  the  workmen  in  the  gal- 
lery  ran,  at  every  instant,  of  bein|fT 
crushed  to  pieces  and  btyied  under 
the  glacier. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ISth  of  June, 
at  the  moment  when  the  water  began 
to  issue  from  the  gallery,  now  happily 
finished  without  any  serious  accident^ 
the  lake  was  from  ten  to  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  long  ;  its  medium  breadth, 
at  the  surface,  might  be  seven  hun- 
dred feet,  and  at  the  bottom  one  bun- 
tired  ftTt.  Thas  its  absolute  me- 
dium breadth  was  four  hundred  teet, 
and  its  absolute  medium  depth  two 
hundred.  The  lake,  therefore,  con- 
tained, at  the  period  of  its  greatest 
height,  at  legist  eight  hundred  millions 
of  cubic  feet, 

From  the  evening  of  the  13th  of 
June,  to  the  luk  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenocm,  the  lake  still  continued 
to  rise  a  little,  notwithstanding  the 
outlet  by  the  gallery.  After  this  pe- 
riod the  bottom  of  the  gallery  began 
to  wear  down,  owing  to  the  melting 
oi'  the  ice  over  which  the  water  flow- 
ed ;  and  by  Ave  o'clock  of  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  lake  had  descend- 
ed a  tbot.  On  the  15th  of  June,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  floor 
of  the  gallery  was  so  much  lowered, 
that  the  lieight  of  tl»e  lake  was  dimi- 
nished ten  feet,  and  twenty-four  hours 
after  was  less  by  thirty  feet.  On  the 
iath  of  June,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  being  the  moment  at  which 
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the  water  opened  a  passage  for  itself 
by  breaking  the  glacier^  its  level  had 
sunk  fortv-five  feet  below  the  greatest 
height  wnich  it  had  ever  reached. 

This  diminution  of  the  lake  having 
token  place  at  the  Usp,  that  is,  at  the 
point  where  it  had  the  greatest  breadth, 
it  follows,  estimating  the  breadth  at 
only  six  hundred  feet,  that  the  gallery 
had  effected  a  diminution  of  the  water 
of  die  lake  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
millions  of  cubic  feet  at  least:  so 
that,  at  Uie  moment  of  the  breaking 
up,  it  did  not  contain  more  than  five 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  cubic 
i^t  of  water,  in  place  of  the  eight 
hundred  millions  which  it  contained 
three  days  before. 

At  the  moment  when  the  gallery 
beg^  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
the  water  whic^  ran  through  it,  rush- 
ad  out  of  the  outlet  in  a  cascade,  into 
the  old  bed  of  the  Dranse,  below  the 
glacier,  quickly  melted  the  ice,  and 
eat  away  the  floor  of  the  gallery  at  its 
mouth.  The  water  which  hadinsmuated 
itself  into  the  rents  and  crevices,  which 
penetrated  the  glacier  in  some  places, 
especially  at  the  edges,  caused  enor- 
mous masses  of  ice  to  &11  with  a  cras)i 
firom  the  lower  sides  of  it.  By  these 
various  united  causes  the  gallery  lost 
considerably  in  length ;  and  the  cas- 
cade hollowing  out  a  very  deep  fur- 
row, the  mass  of  the  glacier,  which  at 
this  point  formed  the  retaining  wall  of 
the  lake,  diminished  so  much  in  thick- 
ness, that  the  floor  of  the  gallery, 
which  at  the  outset  was  six  hundred 
feet  in  length,  was  reduced  to  eight 
feet  at  the  moment  the  whole  lake 
forced  the  passage. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  giving  way 
of  this  wall  of  ice,  now  become  so 
slight,  which  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  frightful  deluge — that  was 
caused  by  another  accident.  After 
the  cascade  had  formed  a  channel 
some  hundred  feet  deep,  in  the  lower 
mass  of  the  glacier,  and,  after  pene- 
trating more  and  more,  had  at  last 
ftllen  upon  the  base  of  Mount  Mau- 
voisin,  which  passed  under  the  gla- 
cier, .  and  against  which  the  latter 
rested — the  base  of  the  mountain  not 
being  at  ■  that  point  composed  of 
rocks,  but  of  a  thick  mass  of  debrvt 
covered  with  vegetable  mould;  the 
cascade,  I  say,  attacked  this  loose 
mass  and  carried  it  off  by  degrees; 
and  thus  the  water  filtering  into  the 
earth,  which  it  liquified,  and  which 


was  continiiaUy  growuig  weaker^  finind 
itself  at  last  sufficiently  strong  to 
push  flnrward  this  soft  toil  from  the 
foot  of  Mount  Mauvoisin,  and  to 
wear  itself  a  passage  between  the  gl^ 
der  and  the  layers  of  the  rocka  whoch 
composed  the  mountain.  Immediate- 
ly the  lake  rushed  oat  all  at  onoe.; 
the  ice,  whidi  still  remained  betwem 
the  gsdlery  and  Mount  Ifanvoigm^ 
gave  way  with  a  horrible  Gir«d&  ;  and 
the  body  of  the  water  forced  its  way  out 
with  such  impetuosity,  by  the  great 
opening  which  it  had  thus  fiiroea  be- 
tween the  glacier  and  Monut  MaavoH 
sin,  that  in  half  an  hour  the  lake  waff 
completely  emptied,  and  the  fiye  hun- 
dred and  thirty  millions  of  cubie  fi^  of 
water  which  it  contained^  thundering 
down  into  the  valley  with  a  nqpidity 
and  violence  of  whicn  no  idea  oan  tie 
formed^  destroyed  every  thing  in  their 
course.  It  is  probable,  that  the  mah- 
ing  out  of  the  lake  would  have  beett 
stm  more  rapid,  had  it  not  been  fir 
the  existence  of  a  narrow  gorgtf  iwme" 
diately  below  the  glacier,  between 
Mount  Pleuseur  and  an  advanced  poinft 
of  Mount  Mauvoisin.  The  water  malw 
ed  into  this  goige  with  sudi  ibrce, 
that  it  swept  away  the  bridge  of  Mao*  * 
voisin,  situated  90  feet  above  the  \ewA 
of  the  Dranse,  and  rose  mainr  toiaa 
above  the  projecting  mass  of  Mount 
Mauvoisin.  After  leaving  this  narrow 
channel,  the  enormous  mass  of  wativ 
spread  itself  over  a  broader  part  of  the 
Val  de  Bagne,  which  forma  a  pretty 
large  bason,  contracted  at  the  hot* 
tom  by  another  gorge  of  the  valley 
throng^  which  it  again  escaped  wiui 
such  violence,  that  it  carried  off  every 
thing  which  covered  die  rocks,  eveii 
detadied  some  of  these,  and  hnrled 
them  into  the  abyss.  A  new  baaen  in 
the  valley  then  received  this  tremend* 
ous  liqmd  mass,  which  swept  on  every 
side  the  foot  of  die  mountains,  carry-r 
ing  thence  forests,  detached  nxte, . 
houses,  bams,  cultivated  land,  and  lay** 
ing  waste  even  the  base  of  those  steop, 
but  more  or  kra  cultivated,  sides  of  the 
two  chains  of  mountains  bounding  thia 
unfortunate  valley.  Manycontractiona, 
fiurther  down  the  valley,  raised  the  wa- 
ter to  a  considerable  neight,  and  ini^ 
creased  the  fiiry  with  which  it  inim* 
dated  the  lower  plains,  where  evoy 
obstacle  was  overtnrown  and  swept  a- 
way.  Enormous  heaps  of  pebbles  and 
rooES,  which  the  floods  had  carried  off 
^h^  up,  were  deposited  in  the  plains. 
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whid),  but  ft  moment  before  so  beau- 
tiful and  m  populous,  were  now  con^ 
verted  in  a  moment  into  a  dreary  de» 
sert.  On  reaching  Clmbioj  one  of  the 
principal  villages  of  the  valley,  tlie 
wuter  was  confined  between  the  piers 
of  a  strong  hridge  ;  the  body  of 
the  flood  J  which  appeared  to  contain 
even  more  debris  than  water,  rose 
more  than  fitly  teet  above  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  the  Dranse,  and  be- 
gan to  encroach  on  the  inclined 
plain^  upon  which  the  diurdi  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  village  arc 
built  A  few  feet  more,  and  the 
water  would  have  reached  the  village 
and  destroyed  it.  At  that  important 
moment  tne  bridge  gave  way,  the 
houses  at  its  two  extremities  were 
sweiit  away  ;  and  the  passage  being 
now  dear,  the  frightfiil  mass  of  water 
and  rubbish  spread  itself  over  the  wide 
port  of  the  vaUfiy,  as  far  as  St  firan- 
chier ;  every  thing  in  ita  course  was 
underminetl,  destroyed,  and  carried  off- 
Houses,  highways,  fields  covered  with 
the  iinest  crops,  noble  trees  loaded 
with  fruit,  every  thing  was  swallowed 
up  and  devoured.  The  moving  diaos, 
churgetl  with  all  thesespoils^  now  throws 
itself  into  the  narrow  valley  of  St  Bran- 
diier  a  Martij^ny,  through  wliich  lies 
the  road  of  St  Bernard ;  as  yet  nothing 
lesists  the  merciless  torrent ;  all  the 
parapets  built  along  the  edge  of  the 
Dranse  ore  precipitated  into  the  ftood, 
which,  reaching  Martigny,  and  es- 
caping from  the  narrow  valley,  dif* 
Aises  itself  over  the  plain,  forming  the 
great  valley  of  the  Hlione ;  covers  the 
fields  and  orchards  ;  runs  through  the 
town  of  Martigny ;  carries  off  from 
thence  houses  and  l>arns ;  covers  the 
whole  plain  witli  thick  mud ;  thou- 
Mnda  of  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots; 
wrecks  of  houses  and  iiuniture  ;  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  animals;  and,  branch* 
ing  out,  at  last  it  precipitates  itself  in* 
to  the  bed  of  the  Rhone,  That  river 
being  at  the  time  Uttle  affected  by  the 
water  of  the  mountain  snow,  which 
bad  not  yet  begun  to  melt,  received, 
without  tiarthei-  injury,  all  that  renmin- 
ed  moveable  of  that  terrible  flood, 
which  had  just  laid  waste  one  of  the 
finest  vallies  of  the  Alps,  to  the  extent 
of  ten  leagues  in  length* 

According  to  the  unanimous  testi- 
mouyi>f  the  inhabitants,  the  Hood  took 
up  half  an  hour  in  passing  every  point 
which  it  reache<l ;  thus,  in  the  short 
space  of  thirty  minutes,  the  whole  niass 
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of  the  water  of  the  lake,  drawing  with 
it  all  the  debris,  and  fonning  a  column 
of  more  than  530  millions  of  cubic  fet^t, 
passed  every  part  of  the  valley.  Thc^ 
flood  then  frirnished  in  every  second 
300,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  The 
Rhine,  below  Basle,  where  all  its  wa- 
ters,  from  the  Tyrol  to  the  Jura,  are 
united,  gives,  during  the  season  when 
its  waters  are  highest,  about  00,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  secern d.  The 
flood  of  the  uulbrtunate  valley  of 
Bagne,  then,  must  have  contained  five 
times  more  water  than  the  Rhine  bears 
when  at  its  height.  Tliis  eomparieon 
may  aid  ua  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
prodigious  mass  of  water  which  pro- 
duced such  dreadful  effects. 

Agreeably  to  the  intonnation  I  col- 
lected, the  flood  took  up  thiry-five 
minutes  in  coming  from  the  glader  to 
Chable.  The  distance  between  these 
two  points,  following  the  betl  of  the 
Dranse,  is  about  70,000  feet.  The 
water,  then  encumlieretl  with  all  the 
rubbish,  moved  with  the  velocity  of 
thirty-three  feet  in  a  second.  I'ht 
velocity  of  the  most  rapid  rivers  is  from 
six  to  ten  feet  per  second ;  very  few 
attiiin  to  the  vclodty  of  thirteen  ; 
thus,  in  the  rectilineal  and  perfectly 
regular  canal  of  Atollis,  the  Lintli,  af- 
ter this  canal  is  full,  flows  with  a  ve- 
locity of  twelve  feet  per  second.  That 
of  the  torrent  of  the  Val  de  Bagne, 
multiplied  by  the  half  solid  mass  which 
was  in  motion,  exj)lains  extremely 
well  the  force  with  which  forests, 
bouses,  and  rocks,  have  been  swept  oft' 
and  carried  to  a  distance. 

In  glassing  from  Chable  to  Mar  tig- 
ny,  the  flood  must  have  occupied  about 
fltty-five  minutes.  The  distance  be- 
tween those  two  places,  following  the 
windings  of  the  valley,  may  be  about 
€0,000  feet ;  the  medium  velodty  of 
the  current  then,  in  tliis  extent,  was 
aliout  eighteen  feet  per  second.  The 
inclination  of  that  part  of  I  he  valley 
being  less  than  the  upper  portion  of 
it,  and  the  water  having  lost  a  part 
of  the  impulse  resulting  from  its  fidl 
by  the  open  gorge  in  the  glacier, 
niay  suppose  that  the  velocity  of  tfa 
current  was  considerably  diminished 
in  this  valley,  which  was  lower  and  of 
a  more  uniform  breadth ;  the  time 
which  the  flood  took  up  in  passing 
through  it,  therefore,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability longer  than  that  occupied  m  \ 
traversing  the  upj>er  valley. 

From  Martigny  to  St  Maurice,  iJbA\ 
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water  of  the  floods  now  contained  in 
the  bed  of  the  Rhone^  arrived  in  seven- 
ty minutes,  the  distance  being  about 
50,000  feet ;  thus,  the  velocity  of  the 
river  was  necessarily  from  eleven  to 
twelve  feet  per  second.  The  flood  be- 
ing much  diiiused  and  divided  in  the 
plain  of  Martigny,  the  time  occupied 
in  crossing  that  district  was  of  course 
longer  than  that  occupied  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  higher  vallies. 

Finally,  from  St  Maurice  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  a  distance  approach- 
ing to  hiO,000  feet,  the  water  and  the 
rubbisli  took  up  about  230  minutes, 
which  gives  a  velocity  of  about  six 
ieet  per  second.  This  velocity  was, 
no  doubt,  much  greater  immediately 
below  St  Maurice,  and  much  less  near 
the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  but  the  velocity 
of  six  feet  per  second  expresses  the 
medium  velocity  of  the  whole  of  this 
passage. 

We  should  deceive  ourselves,  were 
wc  only  to  estimate  the  advantage 
which  resulted  from  the  formation 
of  die  gallery  through  the  new  gla- 
cier, by  the  mass  which  passed 
through  it  in  the  course  of  three 
days;  for  not  only  did  it  draw  off 
from  the  lake  the  370  millions  of 
cubic  feet  which  issued  by  it,  but  it 
prevented  the  elevation  of  the  level  of 
the  water  to  the  height  of  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  glacier  with  Mount 
Mauvoisin,  a  limit  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  sixty  feet  higher  than  the 
gallery ;  the  lake  would  therefore 
have  increased  15,000  feet  in  length, 
and  its  breadth  would  have  exceeded 
1000  feet.  Again,  sixty  feet  of  ad- 
ditional surface  height  would  have 
furnished  a  body  of  900  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  water;  which,  added  to 
the  800  millions  iti  the  lake  before  the 
opening  of  the  gallery,  would  have  raised 
the  entire  volume  of  water  in  the  lake 
to  1700  minions  of  cubic  feet.  Now, 
as  the  breaking  up  of  the  glacier  only 
gave  530  millions  of  cubic  feet  of 
water,  its  mass  was  reduced  to  less 
than  a  third  of  the  water  which 
would  have  been  accumulated  in  the 
lake,  but  for  the  judicious  steps  tak- 
en by  the  government  of  the  Valais, 
by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr 
Venetz. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  these 
1700  milUons  of  cubic  feet  of  water 
had  accumulated  in  the  lake,  and  had 
the  latter  begun  to  exceed  the  limit  of 
contact  between  the  glacier  and  Mount 
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Mauvdainj  the  cascade  which  would 
have  been  thuaformedjand  which  woald 
have  tumbled  at  once  upcm  the  loose 
earth  which  covered  the  rocky  strata 
of  Mount  Mauvoiain,  would  have  im- 
mediately decomposed  and  carried  off 
this  loose  mass  <n  rubbish  and  vegeta- 
ble mould,  and  the  lake  would  thus 
have  forced  a  passage  eaually  abnqit 
with  that  which  took  place.  But  a 
threefold  mass  of  water  suddenly  e»- 
caping  from  this  great  reservoir^  would 
certainly  not  have  left  the  veBtu;e  of  a 
habitation  either  in  the  vaUey  of 
Bagne  or  St  Branchier,  and  most  pro- 
bably all  Martigny  would  have  beoi 
utterly  destroyed.  There  is  still  an- 
other circumstance  to  be  oonsideiedy 
in  order  completely  to  appreciate  the 
extent  of  the  advantage  which  result- 
ed from  that  gallery  which  waa  so 
cleverly  executed.  We  have  seen. that 
the  lake  rose  daUy^  during  its  execu- 
tion, nearly  two  feet.  After  arriving 
at  a  height  where  its  sur&ce  would 
have  been  increased  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion, this  rising  would  no  doubt 
nave  diminished  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
traordinary melting  of  the  snow  and 
the  ice,  occasioned  by  the  greatest 
heat.  But,  granting  that  tne  lake 
would  have  continued  to  rise  at  the 
same  rate,  the  moment  of  the  break- 
ing up  would  have  been  delayed  at 
least  a  month,  and  would  thus,  have 
happened  at  the  time  the  waters  of 
the  Rhone  are  highest.  The  630 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  water  vdiich 
it  furnished  to  the  river,  were  run  off 
without  causing  damage  on  the  16th 
June,  a  period  when  the  water  of  the 
river  was  still  pretty  low.  But  if 
these  1730  millions  of  cubic  feet  had 
been  tlux>wn  into  the  bed  of  the  Rhone 
when  fcJl,  assuredly  the  whole  of  the 
bottom  of  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  ^m  Martigny  to  the  Lake 
of,Geneva,  would  have  shared,  more 
or  less,  the  disastrous  fate  of  the  val* 
ley  of  Bagne. 

The  new  glacier  of  Mauvoisin,  how- 
ever, still  exists  in  the  channel  of  the 
Dranse.  The  mass  which  has  been  car- 
ried off  by  the  effect  of  the  gallery,  and 
the  bursting  of  the  ice,  forms  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  it ;  the  channel 
by  which  the  lake  escaped  is  even  shut 
up  by  the  blocks  of  ice  which  have 
&tlen  from  the  upper  glacier,  and  by 
masses  which  are  occasionally  detach- 
ed from  the  edges  of  the  new  one. 
This  accumulation  of  ice-blocks  in  the 
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mouth  of  the  lake  is  even  alrendy  so 
com  pact »  tliat  the  Draitse  can  hardly 
work  its  way  helow  the  glacier ;  and  a 
new  kke^  which,  on  the  *2tth  of  Julj, 
was  a  full  quarter  of  a  le^igue  in  length, 
though  as  yet  not  very  deep,  annonn- 
ces,  that  the  causes  of  a  new  tiood  still 
exist  in  this  unfortunate  district  of  the 
valley.  If  the  intern.il  heal  of  die 
earth  succeed  in  melting  the  i>rincipal 
supiKJrts  upon  wliich  rests  tlie  enor- 
mouB  cone  of  ice  whidi  has  shut  up 
the  valley,  it  will  sink  u  Uttle,  and  vvnll 
one  day  or  other  close  up  tlie  nar- 
row outlet  which  the  river  stdl  finds 
beneath  it.  The  heat  of  the  atmos- 
phere has  even  little  influence  on  the 
surface  of  the  glacier ;  threads  of  wa- 
ter, hardly  visible,  trickle  down  it« 
sides ;  and  J  at  four  o*clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  greatest  |mrt  of  the 
glacier  is  already  in  shadow  under 
the  high  and  precipitous  side  of  the 
Pierre  a  Vire,  a  peak  which  overtops 
Muuvoisin.  The  nights  are  grow- 
ing longer ;  one  month  more,  and 
the  new  snow  will  cover  the  glacier  ; 
every  return  of  a  fine  day  wil!  melt 
the  snow  on  the  sides  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  or  produce  ava* 
lunches  which  will  augment  the  gla- 
cier, rendered!  more  homogeneous  by 
the  cold  water  which  hlters  through  it 
and  freezes.  The  winter,  and  even 
the  approach  of  the  spring,  will  mul- 
tiply the  causes  of  the  increase  of  the 
ghicier,  which  bars  tlie  valley,  and 
which  threatens,  in  the  most  alarming 
tnanner,  the  repetition  in  the  course  ot' 
next  year  of  that  scene  of  horror  of 
which  we  have  now  been  reading  the 
details.  The  contents  of  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  ice  which  forms  the 
barrier  has  been  calculated ;  it  would 
appear  to  consist  of  more  than  fifty 
miUions  of  cubic  feet.  We  may  con- 
trast with  it  the  powers  of  all  the  a- 
gents  which  physics  and  cheroistry 
^nish  to  man,  and  which  he  so  often 
abuses  for  the  destruction  of  his  species; 
but  all  these  are  as  nothing  against 
this  gigantic  mass,  the  approach  even 
to  which  is  dangerous,  on  account  of 
the  detached  pieces  of  ice  and  rock 
which  ore  eontintially  falling  from  the 
upper  glacier.  If  the  most  extensive 
mines  were  driven  into  it,  the  force  of 
the  powder  would  cither  be  lost  in  the 
crevices  which  traverse  the  glacier,  or 
cause  new  ones ;  or  if,  in  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  large  blocks  were 
blown  up,  they  would  fail  upon  the 
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glacier,  or,  rolUng  pcrhap  dowTi  its 
side  to  its  base,  they  would  only  serve 
to  increase  its  circumference  ;  and  one 
avalanche  woidd  increase,  and  probably 
double  the  nuiss  which  had  been  re- 
moved with  so  much  expense  and  dan- 

There  is  only  one  means  by  which 
this  valley  may  be  for  ever  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  similar,  or  even  those 
still  greater  disasters  which  threaten 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  as  far  as 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  This  consists  in 
opening  a  gallery  in  the  calcareous 
strata  of  the  foot  of  JMount  Mauvoisin, 
or  Pierre  a  Vire,  which  is  immediately 
oppoiiite  to  the  fatal  glacier,  Tlus 
subterraneous  gallery  ought  to  be 
made  so  long»  that  its  entrance  and 
outlet  sliould  be  removed  ti-om  the 
base  of  the  glacier  to  such  a  distance 
as  to  prevent  all  risk  of  either  tlie 
one  or  the  other  o^iening  being  chok- 
ed up,  and  thus  rendered  useless.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  gal- 
lery of  a  size  sufficient  to  allow  the 
wliole  of  the  Dranae  to  pass  even  at 
the  period  of  the  highest  floods.  Fur 
tliis,  it  appears  a  gallery,  ten  feet  high 
Igj  eight  feet  broad,  would  he  suffi- 
cient ;  for  if  the  water  ruu  through 
it  with  a  velocity  of  eight  tett  per  se- 
cond, as  will  be  the  case  bv  giving  the 
gallery  the  greatest  possible  inclina- 
tion, a  mass  of  water  of  610  cubic  feet 
may  pass  through  in  a  second,  which 
^ves  fif\y-fivc  miUiotiH  of  cubic  feet 
in  a  day  ;  and  this  volume  exceeds  the 
estimate  which  has  been  made  from 
observations,  of  the  quantity  of  water 
wliich  the  bottom  of  the  valley  could 
furnish  even  during  tlie  greatest  melt- 
ing of  the  snow.  Ey  means  of  such  a 
gallery,  the  length  of  which  might  be 
ijfXiO  feet,  we  should  for  ever  give  the 
Dranse  a  free  issue  by  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  ;  and  tliis  outlet  woidd  be  then 
altogetlier  indepen^lent  of  the  state  of 
the  glacier.  We  could  even  easily 
prolong  this  subterraneous  outlet,  in 
the  improbable  case  of  the  increase  of 
the  glicier  rendering  it  necessary  t« 
change  the  entrance  or  the  outlet  of 
the  gallery. 

All  Switzerland  is  hastening  to  al- 
leviate, by  frflternal  aid,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vallejf 
of  the  Dranse ;  a  great  number  of  fo^^ 
reigners,  among  whom  the  English 
are  flistinguiahed,  having  contributed 
to  the  same  end.  But  what  avails  it 
to  rebuild  houses  in  ruins,  if  the  same 
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catastrophe  is  impending  o?er  them  ? 
While,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
contributed  by  benevolence  were  em- 
ployed on  the  execution  of  this  gal- 
lery,  the  whole  valley  would  be  for 
ever  safe ;  an  advantage,  without 
which  every  other  will  r^nain  preca- 
rious. 

Thore  is  still,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  valley  of  Bagne,  a  very  disag^ree- 
able  circumstance^  which  cannot  be 
amended  but  by  the  united  labours 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  by  the  inter- 
vention of  government.  The  enor- 
mous heaps  of  rocks  and  pebbles  which 
the  flood  has  formed  in  the  valley, 
obstruct  almost  every  where  the  course 
of  the  Dranse,  and  throw  it  upon  the 
steep  declivities  which  bound  it.  Here, 
as  in  every  spot  where  a  vigorous  ve- 
getation, either  natural  or  the  efl^t 
of  agriculture,  is  produced  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountains,  these  declivi- 
ties are  compiled  of  debris  from  the 
upper  rocks,  which  covor  the  base,  ori- 
ginally naked  and  uncultivated:  this 
again  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  v^e- 
table  mould,  generally  pretty  thin, 
which  renders  it  fertile.  But  already 
the  base  of  these  slopes,  more  or  \m» 
productive,  and  covered  with  forests, 
has  been  attacked  in  many  quarters, 
and  undermined  at  the  base  by  the 
destructive  effect  of  the  flood;  and 
thus  the  upper  parts  of  these  steep  de- 
clivities are  witnout  support,  and  be- 
gin to  slide  into  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  Broad  and  deep  crevices, 
which  are  sometimes  a  thousand  feet 
in  length  from  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
lev  upwards,  indicate  this  sliding  down> 
whose  consequences  are  ao  much  to 
be  deprecated.  The  melting  of  the 
snows  next  spring  will  fill  these  rifted 
slopes  with  a  great  quantity  of  \?ater, 
which  will  soften,  and  cause  them  to 
duink  and  tumble  down,  as  gen- 
erally happens  in  those  which  so 
often  lay  waste  the  difierent  vallieS 
of  the  Alps.  The  evil  is  not  limited 
to  the  destruction  of  the  v^etation  of 
these  declivities,  but  the  torrent  of 
the  valley  is  filled  with  an  enormous 

Suantity  of  pebbles,  which  it  roUs 
long  as  long  as  its  slope  gives  it 
impulse :  it  is  in  the  plains  or  con- 
siderable vallies  that  these  roUed 
pebbles  are  deposited,  elevating  the 
bed  of  the  torrent,  causing  the  banks 
to  give  way,  and  producing  these  in- 
undations which  80  often  desolate  our 
)ow  YilMes. 
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If  the  Dnme  be  pertaitted  to  Al- 
low the  disordflrly  oourae  which  it  bm 
received  from  die  flood,  it  wfUl  imdetw 
mine  more  and  move  the  ades  of  the 
mountains  of  the  viUey  of  Bittne  ;  its 
water,  increased  by  the  ""rfring  of 
the  snows  next  sp^ng,  will  imite  with 
that  whidi  has  insinuated  itadf  into  the 
numerous  crevioes,  atid  produce  moBe 
extensive  destmctioii;  theDtuneviB 
be  filled  with  these,  and  its  eoune 
will  thereby  be  rendoled  moce  nrr^gn* 
lar  and  destructive  even  to  the  Bfaone, 
the  bed  of  which  is  at  present  rking  in 
a  very  sensible  degree,  and  thmtens 
injury  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  yA- 
1^.    If  every  proprietor  in  the  TaUey 
of  Bagne  is  lulowea  to  erect  hw  dyioBB 
at  pleasure  on  the  bank,  the  evil  wiH 
<Hily  be  so  much  the  greater,  for  theae 
partial  operations  will  unite  with  t}ie  ir- 
regularities of  the  natural  eouise  of  the 
river  to  render  it  still  more  deifcractive. 
If  it  is  meant  to  protect  the  intereatB  of 
the  vallev,  and  to  turn  to  the  bent 
account  the  small  means  left  to  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  they  muat  not 
be  permitted  to  waste  their  zeeomees 
on  partial  c^ieraticms  on  the  tocrent 
Let  as  regular  a  course  as  posj^Ue  be 
marked  out  for  it  in  the  middle  of  Ae 
valley;  the  perfect  safety  of  all  the  ne^ 
pulation  will  then  be  insured,  with  <ihB 
least  possible  expense ;  the  torrent  wBt 
be  removed  from  the  foot  of  the  monm* 
tain  sides,  by  giving  it  the  %taa^iiteA 
possible  direction ;  the  largest  of  the 
great  rocks  and  pebbks,  wtdxh  joomtt 
the  extoisivc  pkins,  wiU  he^oeamat 
lated  as  mud^  as  possible  at  .die  ibot 
of  the  slopes  already  attacked;  mi 
while  dangerou84u[id  sudden  overflow- 
ing will  be  prevented,  the  bottom  of  dbe 
valley  will  be  cleared  of  the  greatest  ob^ 
stades  to  its  renewed  cultivation.  The 
union  of  all  human  energy,  wisely  di- 
rected,is  required  to  dimmish  the  evOs 
which  extraordinary  acddents  very  ol^ 
toioccasionintheAlps.  Individual  jok^ 
ertion  can  do  little  against  such  miafivi* 
tunes,  and  partial  charity  but- too  oBtea 
diverts  the  unfortunateobject  of  it  ihm 
the  means  which  would  e&ctually  »« 
meUarate  his  condition.   -The  popob* 
tion  of  a  whole  district  is  very  often 
insufficient  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the 
elements  in  our  Alps.  A  greater  unianr 
of  strength  and  means  is  required  to  re- 
medy great  misfortunes,  and  to  guard 
against  their  return.    A  whole  valley^ 
nay,  a  whole  canton,  ought  sometimes 
to  unite  to  obtain  this  end.    But  after 
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in  disasteirs^  a  union  of  means 
«tlll  ji^reater  than  any  one  canton  can 
flimish,  is  requisite  to  save  ihepopnJa* 
tion  of  an  entire  district.  In  sucn  cases, 
the  whole  nation  ought  to  unite  around 
the  altar  oi^  their  native  country,  and 
of  humanity.  Let  us  not  overlook,  in 
this  dispensation;,  in  this  urgent  and 
ailecthig  casCj  in  which  man  receivea 
assistance  from  his  neighbour,  !iis  tel- 
low-citiien,  and  his  country,  the  plan 
of  Providence  for  uniting  man  with 
man,  the  village  with  its  neighbour, 
the  valley  with  a  whole  country^  and 
every  part  of  the  nation  with  the  whole 
nation.  The  free  man  respects  those 
sacred  bonds  which  give  unity  to  every 
nation,  and  assures  it  civihzation,  du^ 
ration^  and  happiness* 

.  EsCHEa  D£  1*A  LiKTH. 

^^.^^Affj  AUgUity    1818. 
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[TnR  fblLowiag  Oiccouiit  of  the  expedition 
to  the  North  Pale,  to  tlie  rcsxdt  of  whicli  all 
Europe  is  tookini;  with  anxtetj,  has  been 
diRwn  up  from  original  fetters  from  Captain 
Ross  and  LieuL  Robertson  of  die  Isahella, 
and  from  otlier  documents;  and  we  c^n- 
BidcT  ourselves  partictdarly  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing had  It  in  our  power  to  present  our  read- 
ers witli  so  full  mod  interesting  an  abstract 
ef  its  jsoceedings*} 

Thk  ships  under  Captain  Ross's  com- 
mand left  Shetland  on  the  3d  May> 
and,  at\er  a  good  passage  acro«s  the 
Atlantic^  they  reached  Cape  Farewell 
on  the  S3d.  The  variation  now  in- 
creasetl  as  they  advanced  to  the  west, 
and  the  thermometer  stooil  at  4Si'\ 
In  latitude  58^  3 ft',  and  west  longitude 
AO'-"  .54',  the  first  iceberg  was  seen  with 
much  loose  ice  floating  around. 

On  the  ^d  of  June  the  tnain  wept  ice 
fipptaretl,  in  latitude  65^  and  longitude 
56*^.  On  the  4-th  they  made  the  coast 
of  Greenknd,  in  latitude  6S^  62'.  The 
variation  this  day  was  as  follows : 

Variatioiu 
Ship's  head  N.  to  comiMiss,  66''  92'  W, 
Ship's  head  S.,       -       -      58°  ^3'  W. 
Ships  heati  E.S.E.,       -     47' ^3' W. 
.Ship's  head  W.,     -       -      77^  34' W. 

On  the  8th  of  June  the  Isabella  was 
heitimcd  in  with  ice  on  all  sides ;  and 
though  a  6outlt*west  gale  was  blowing, 
aiie  wiis  obligtd  to  tack  about  where 
ibr  couid  find  roooj. 


On  the  9th  of  June  they  anchored 
to  an  iceberg,  which  was  aground  a« 
bout  a  raile  from  the  shore,  in  38  fa^ 
thorns  of  water^  in  latitude  69'^  ^',  an4» 
longitude  53"^  \^,  and  they  now  ob-^.  ^ 
tained  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
variation,  free  from  any  irregularity 
in  the  action  of  the  ship.  The  varia- 
tion was  found  to  be  67°  39'  W.,  and  ^ 
the  dip  83^  1\  This  iceberg  was  so 
finnly  mooredj  that  the  levels  oS  the 
dipping-needle  were  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  affected.  In  anchoring  to 
an  iceberg,  the  boat  goes  ahead  with 
the  anchors,  and  fixes  them  before  the 
ship  approaches.  Tlie  ship  dien  stands 
in,  and  makes  fast  her  bow  to  the  ice* 
An  iceberg  that  is  aground  is  aiway» 
preferred ;  and  if  it  is  so  low  that  the 
bowsprit  can  lie  over  it,  so  much  the 
better. 

On  the  ICthj  they  touched  at  the 
Whale  Islands,  wliere  there  is  a  Dan- 
ish resident,  who  told  them  that  the 
preceding  winter  had  been  a  very  se- 
vere one. 

On  the  15th,  the  Isabella  anchored 
to  an  iceberg  about  a  mile  from  the 
north-west  coast  of  Waygatt,  or  Hare 
(sland.  All  the  astronomical  appara- 
tus was  now  got  ashore,  a  temporary 
observatory  was  erected^  and  the  fol- 
lowing accurate  observations  on  the 
variation  and  dip  were  obtained  i 
North  lat.  of  observatory,  70''  26'  13" 
West  long,  of  ditto^  -  ^4'='  ^1'  4»" 
Variation  west,  -  -  71°  30' 
Dip,         -  -         -        82^  48'  47f . 

A  pendulum,  which  vibrated  82  sei 
conds  more  than  twenty-four  kotirs  " 
the  latitude  of  London,  when  the  teraj 
X>erature  was  52%  vibrated  in  Waygati  J 
Island  153  seconds  more  than  twenty*^ 
four  hours,  when  the  temperature  wa 
43'^.     Waygatt,  or  Hare  Island^  is 
bout  nine  miles  long,  and  144)0  fei 
high.    Some  of  the  rocks  arc  basalticj^ 
aud  coal  is  found  near  the  surface,  iq 
the  north-east  |>art  of  it.   The  latitud 
of  the  island  is  70''  22'  15"  W.,  Tan<j 
its  longitude  54*=  51'  W-,  instead 
50^  15',  as  given  in  the  charts. 

On  the  20th  of  June  the  ice  opene 
a  little  to  the  northwtyd,  and  the  Isa^J 
belli!  and  the  Alexander  attempt©' 
to  get  to  the  coast  of  Greenland,  hi 
warping  and  towing  the  ships  througq 
the  straits.  The  winds  were  light  and 
variftble,  with  frequent  calms.  The  Is 
bella  was  tirst  in  tlic  attempt,  and  wa 
drifted  about  with  the  ice,  by  thi 
tides,  till  the  morning  of  Monday 
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539d.'^Trhe  Alexander,  however,  was 
more  fortunate,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting over  to  the  land,  and  into  clear 
water,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the 
21  St,  when  it  anchored  to  an  iceberg 
to  wait  for  the  Isabella. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  twenty  miles  from  Way- 
gatt  Island,  the  Isabella  got  into  a 
piece  of  clear  water  that  carried  them 
to  the  land-ice,  on  the  ncnth  side  of 
Jacob's  Bight,  where  they  made  the 
following  observations. 

North  latitude,  -  71''  2^' 
West  longitude.  -  54^  17' 
Variation  on  the  ice,  75°  29' 

The  ship  was  now  swung,  and  azi- 
muths taken  on  board  at  every  five 
points,  when  the  following  results 
were  obtained. 

Ship  8  head,  north,  -  77°  43'  W. 
Ship's  head,  north  east,  70°  SC  W. 
Ship's  head,  east,  -  64°  56'  W. 
Ship's  head,  south  east,  67°  7'  W. 
Ship's  head,  south,  -  76°  27'  W. 
Ship's  head,  south  west,  84°  38'  W. 
Ship'i  head,  west,  -  93°  33'  W. 
Ship's  head,  north  west,  90°  20'  W. 
Captain  Ross  is  decidedly  of  opinion,: 
though  there  is  some  difference  of  senti- 
ment on  the  subject,  that  the  follow- 
ing points  are  established  by  his  ob- 
servations :  1.  That  the  deviation  oc- 
casioned by  the  direction  of  the  ship 
head,  is  not  on  the  magnetic  meridian, 
but  differs  in  every  ship.  In  ihe  Isa- 
bella, it  is  to  the  east  of  north,  and  in 
the  Alexander,  and  the  Harmony  of 
Hull,  to  the  westward  of  north.  2.  That 
there  is  a  point  of  change  in  the  de- 
viation, which  may  easily  be  found  by 
azimuth  or  bearings  of  a  distant  object ; 
and  that  when  this  point  of  deviation 
is  found,  it  may  in  like  manner  be 
found  what  proportion  is  to  be  added 
or  subtracted  from  the  true  variation, 
but  only  by  actual  observation,  for  the 
deviation  does  not  increase  either  in 
an  imthmetical  or  logarithmic  propor- 
tion. On  board  the  Isabella,  and  in 
latitude  74°,  the  point  of  change  is  N. 
17°  E.  The  extreme  deviation  is, 
when  the  ship's  head  is  N.  80°  W. 
viz.  19°,  which  is  additive  to  the 
true  variation ;  so  that  with  the  ship's 
head  W.  and  N.  there  is  100°  of 
variation ;  or  by  steering  W.  and  N. 
the  ship  actually  makes  a  S.  by  E. 
course.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vari- 
ation decreases  when  the  ship's  head  is 
to  the  east,  but  not  in  an  equal  ratio. 
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the  extreme  being  17^,  maldng  the 
variation  64°  on  that  tadk. 

On  the  27th  June,  when  there 
was  the  appearance  of  an  opening,  the 
Isabella  cast  off  from  the  ioe,  and 
cruised  about  in  a  narrow  pool  fn 
several  days. 

On  the  2d  of  July  a  fine  ftesh 
breeze  opened  a  nesiage  fbr  the  shipi^ 
and  nn  tne  3d  tney  were  in  latitnle 
71°  30',  and  on  the  4th  in  latitude 
72°  30'.  The  fi)Uowing  measnie  of 
the  variation  was  then  tfu:en : 

North  hititude,     -    72^  44' 

Variation  on  the  ice,  78°  54'  W. 

On  the  5th  of  July  they  were  in 
73°  15'  north  httitode,  and  57''  14' 
west  longitude.  Some  of  the  Eaqni* 
maux  fiimilies  visited  both  the  laabeUa. 
and  the  Alexander.  The  women  are 
dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
men,  only  their  hair  is  tied  on  tibe 
crown  of  their  head,  and  they  hare 
a  small  sort  of  peak  on  the  me  and 
after  part  of  their  jadtets:  These  £■» 
milies  reported,  that  the  part  of  the  sea 
where  they  were  had  been  dear  of  ice 
the  whole  winter ;  that  no  whales  had 
been  seen  during  the  season;  and 
that,  in  their  opinion,  there  would  be 
plenty  of  dear  water  to  the  nordiward. 
This  opinion  was  considered  proba- 
ble ;  for  though  the  number  of  ice- 
bergs were,  in  the  present  latitude^  as 
at  lliskoll,  Waygatt  Island,  and  Blade 
Hook,  almost  beyond  bdie(  yet  the 
field  ice  appeared  by  no  means  so 
dose  as  to  stop  their  progress.  One 
of  these  icebergs,  which  was  measur- 
ed, was  123  feet  above  water,  and 
aground  in  125  fiithoms,  yet  this 
was  a  veiy  small  one  compared  with 
some  hundreds  that  had  been  seen. 
Whenever  the  depth  of  water  is  under 
100  fethoms,  there  are  found  immense 
mountains  of  ice  aground.  In  fine  wear- 
ther,  streams  of  perfectly  fresh  water  aie 
continually  flowing  from  them.  When- 
ever a  fog,  with  a  north  wind,  tooches 
these  icebergs,  it  becomes  ice,  and  adda 
to  their  bulk.  The  air,  during  theae 
fogs,  is  28°,  and  the  water  31  i° ;  but 
in  clear  weather  the  temperature  has 
risen  so  high  as  84°  on  an  iceberg  in 
the  sun. 

"  From  the  65th  deg.  to  this,  says  Mr 
Robertson,  the  «ea  is  literally  covered  irith 
bergs,  and  we  see  no  end  to  them :  Whevs 
they  aro  generated  is  yet  unknown  to  ui ; 
it  is  not  in  7k  or  to  the  southward  on  dds 
coast.  That  they  arc  formed  on  the  land 
is  certain,  from  the  many  stones  of  great 
size  which  arc  seen;— «ome  of  them  aie 
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fovered  with  ssnd  and  dirt,  others  have  re-     ice,  and   got   to    die 

eular  strata   of  sajid  and  sUmes  running 

through  them  horizontally.     They  are  of 

uil  fonns — generally  they  have  a  high  cleft 

on  one  side,  and  slielve  down   to  the  water 

on  the  other ;  some  exceed  200  feet  perpcn- 

dicular  all  round.     Loose  or  stream  lee  con> 

msis  of  piucea  about  the  size  of  an  acre  and 

under;    about    a  foot  above    the  surface, 

when  it  is  blown  together  by  strong  winds, 

one  piece  is  edged  up  on  the  top  of  anodier ; 

tt  is  til  en  callf^  packed  ice,  or  a  pack.^ 

FIaw»  are  large  pieces  of  field  ice.     The 

ice  generally  drifts  with  the  wind,  though  a 

cxurent  t/iuit  set  southward,  or  how  would 

the  bergs  find  their  way  south.     We  have 

not  been  able  to  detect  any  current     The 

Mood  tide  sets  here  from  southward.     At 

Waygatt  we  had  a  rise  and  fall  of  seven  feet 

at  spring  tklcK.     Where  the  icebergs  driife 

into  shallow  water  (that  i*  to  say  150  fa- 

thoma  or  under)  they  ground,  and  obstruct 

the  jpassage  of  the  smaller  ice,  and  ihrm 

barriers  wnich  it  is  difficult  to  pass,     fn  68 

there  15  a  reef,  m  704  another,  in  71-  ano- 
ther,  generally  foiind   fall  of  ice  by  the 

fishers;  we  have  found  it  the  sama*  in 
fltanding  a  few  leagues  from  land  we  Hnd 
B&  frnthoms  here,  closer  on  I  jO,  90,  and  so 
on.     The  water  runs  in  small  streams  from 

the  bergs,  so  we  have  no  diflicuhy  in  get- 
ting it«  I  am  now  noorc  sanguine  of  get* 
ting  a  long  way  north  and  west  than  {  was 
It  the  first  of  the  voyage  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  ice  will  clear  away,  and  that  very 
toon.  The  small  ice  has  been  for  some 
tinie  coniiuming  fast,  and  will  be  aU  dis- 
solved by  the  etui  of  this  month,  even  with- 
out wind  to  break  iu" 

The  following  meiisure  of  the  varia* 
iion  was  taken  on  the  5tli  of  July. 
North  latitude,      -      73°  20' 
West  longitude,      -    SI""  U* 
Variation  on  the  ice,    80^    T  W. 
On  the  Tth  of  July,  in   74^   tlie 
ips  were  again  obstructed  by  the  ice. 
The  icebergs  and  the  flaws  were  much 
beavier  than  they  had  hitherto  appear- 
ed.    The  ship  now  rejiche<l  the  fhree 
Islands    discovered    by   Baffin  about 
200  years  ago.     They  are  situated  in 
kt    74''  4',  and  in  west  long,  57"*  45' 
greatly  to  the  west  of  the  point   for- 
merly assigned  to  hira.     Captain  Ross 
has  tound,  in  general,  that  the  coast 
of  Greenland,  above  the  lat.  of  Cb**,  is 
about  100  miles  farther  to  the  west 
than   in  the  Admiralty  dbarts,     Tlie 
dip  was  here  84'='  9'. 

On  llie  9tb  and  lOtb,  the  ships 
stood  to  the  westward,  but  they  found 
the  ice  quite  fast.  Baffin  was  stoppe<l 
by  the  ice  in  that  very  spot,  and  at 
the  same  season  of  the  year. 

On  the  1 7th  of  July,  the  vessels 
took   advantage  of  an  opening  in  the 
Vox..  IV. 


to   tlie   lat.   of  74»  - 
where  they   were  again  stopped  and 
fast  to  a  field  in  a   thick  ^og  which 
froze  as  it  fell,  and  covered  every  thing  1 
with  ice.     The  compasses  were  noiJf ' 
traversing  very  sluggishly,  owing  pro* 
bably  to  the  increase  of  the  dip. 

On  the  2^d  of  Jnlyj  an  opening  iit 
the  ic*:  enabled  the  ship  to  reach  75^ 
of  north  lat.  The  following  me 
of  the  variation  was  then  taken  : 
North  Lat.  -  -  -  74*^  55' 
Variation  on  the  ioe,       b  i^  30'  Westj  \ 

The  coast  of  Greenland  now 
peared  a  continued  smooth  ridge  ot 
snow,  variegatL-d  here  and  there  with 
the  block  peak  of  a  lofty  mountain.*  I 
Some  of  the  large  islands  on  the  coast 
appear  less  covered  with  snow.     The 
land  ice   extends  to  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  leagues  from  the  land,i 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  thctj 
coast  in  this  latitude.    Soundings  were  f 
here  taken  in  fi-ora  2  to  400  fathoms,  I 
anil  Bott  mvid  and  small  stones  werej 
obtained.     No  current  could  be  ob*] 
served  by  the  lead  lying  at  the  bottom, 
although  the  tee  on  the  surface  was  in 
motion. 

On  the  25lh  of  July  they  reached  \ 
Uu  75°  iV,  and  long.  60^*  S0\  The 
weather  was  now  clearer  than  it  had 
been  for  some  time,  and  the  variation 
was  increasing  so  fiust,  that  it  became 
difficult  to  find  out  exactly  how  the 
ship  was  steering  by  tlie  compass*— 
The  following  measure  of  the  variation 
Was  token, 

North  lat.         -        75^    5' 

West  long.        -        60^  ^ 

Variation,  -        87"*  W. 

Din,  -         84^25' 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  thtf 

Isabella   was  jammed    between    two 

flaws  of  ice,  and  having  seen  a  whale  I 

ship  at  a  short  tlistance.  Captain  Rosa 

resolved   to  send  home  his  despatches 

with  her,  lest  he  should  not  fall  in 

With  another,  and  lest  the  ice  should 

open  and  separate  them.     Just  before 

the  despatches   were  sent  off,   the  ice 


•  The  article 
written  for   the 


Gheenland*  which  wai 
Edinburgh  Encydopsdhi 
by  Sir  Ctiarles  Giesccke,  who  resided  seven 
years  in  that  country,  has  been  found  to 
contain  a  very  correct  account  of  it.  *'^  The 
description  of  Greenland,  says  one  of  the 
letters  from  on  bo<ard  the  Isabella,  given  in 
Dr  Brcwatcr's  Kncyclopoedia,  is  so  correct 
that  no  one  need  add  any  thing  more  on 
that  subjeiu  until  the  iiice  of  tb«  country  11 
again  changed.** 
N 
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closed  all  round  them.  They  were 
S  miles  from  a  small  rocky  island^  in 
870  fothoms  mud;  and  the  island^ 
which  was  distant  5  miles  from  the 
main  land^  was  connected  with  it  hy 
ice.  Land  was  seen  bearing  north 
west  by  west. 

Captain  Ross  states^  that  he  has  en- 
countered four  burrows  of  ice :  one  in 
lat  «8^  one  in  70%  one  in  72°  40',  and 
another,  which  he  had  passed,  and 
which  he  hopes  to  be  the  last,  in  74° 
SO'.  He  does  not  venture  to  hazard 
an  opinion  respecting  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  enterprise,  but  every 
thing  had  hitherto  been  favourable, 
and  there  were  obvious  appearances  of 
the  ice  clearing  away.  Neither  the 
Isabella  nor  the  Alexander  had  met 
with  any  accident,  and  there  had  not 
been  a  single  invalid  on  board  of  cither 
ship.  The  voyage  had  been  in  every 
respect  pleasant.  For  five  or  six 
weeks,  the  first  reef  was  taken  in  only 
once.  The  water  was  in  all  weathers 
as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond.  There  was 
scarcely  any  rain.  The  sun  sometimes 
shone  without  a  cloud  during  the 
whole  24  hours,  and  the  only  changes 
of  weather  were  from  cloudy  weather 
to  thick  fogs,  and  sometimes  light 
falls  of  snow. 

The  whale  vessel  which  brought 
Captain  Ross's  despatches,  brought  al- 
so several  boxes,  containing  minerals 
and  objects  of  natural  history  for  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  Sir  Everard  Home, 
Bart.  Mr  Barrow,  Professor  Jameson, 
and  Dr  Brewster ;  all  of  which  were 
released  at  the  custom-house  by  an 
order  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.* 
The  box  for  Professor  Jameson  contains 
specimens  of  the  mineralogy  of  the 
different  places  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
^ — , 

•  We  regret  to  learn,  that  the  boxes 
landed  at  Leith  were  opened  by  the  custom- 
house officers,  and  so  roughly  handled,  that 
a  very  important  part  of  one  of  Ae  collec- 
tions was  utterly  ruined.  We  trust  that  in 
future  an  order  from  government  will  pre- 
vent such  vuinecdssaiy  and  absurd  interfer- 
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land  at  which  the  expedition  toached, 
and  three  bottles  of  water^  one  from  a 
field  of  ice,  one  of  the  water  taken  from 
the  surface  at  the  temperature  of  32^°^ 
and  the  other  at  the  depth  of  80  &« 
thoms,  as  brought  up  b^  Sir  H.  Davy's 
api)aratus..  When  this  apparatus  la 
kept  down  15  minutes  at  80  fiithomSj 
it  gives  the  same  temperature^  when 
drawn  up,  as  the  self-roistering  ther- 
mometer. Some  water,  whoi  taken 
up,  was  at  30^°;  and>  at  the  same 
time,  the  self-r^stering  thermometer^ 
at  200  fathoms,  gave  28''.  The  wind 
was  south,  and  the  ice  driving  to  the 
north.  The  specific  gravity  <^  the 
sea  water,  in  lat,  74°,  and  temperature 
46°,  is  1.0266,  and  at  temperature  49^ 
1.0260,  when  taken  horn  a  depth  of 
80  fathoms.  The  temperature  was 
31°  when  it  was  brought  up;  but  it 
could  not  be  weighed  at  that  temper- 
ature,  as  it  contained  much  fixed  air. 

The  box  for  Dr  Brewster  contains 
various  specimens  from  diflferent  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  ftvm 
Waygatt  Island;  and  likewise  speci- 
mens of  the  strata  of  stones  and  rodn 
taken  from  the  principal  icebergs. 

We  shall  now  conclude  this  notice 

with  a  tabular  view  of  theTariatioii 

and  dip  of  the  needle   at  diflfeie&t 

points  oi  the'ship's  course. 

Variation  Dip  of  the 

N.  T^t.  W.  Lon.  ontheloe.  Neeifltb 

6H<'  22'  (V  S.'J'J  V2r   0"  67®  3yW  93^  TV    0» 

70  2G  \3  51  51  49  71  30  8S  48  47 

71  2  30  51  17  0  75  29 

72  44  0  78  54 

71  4  U  57  45  0  84  9 

74  45  0  84  50 

75  5  0  60  22  0  87  0  84  25 

From  these  observations  it  appears^ 
that  the  ships  were  approaching  rapid* 
ly  to  the  magnetic  pole.  From  tlw 
observations  on  the  variation,  which 
were  previously  made,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  there  is  a  succession  <tf 
poles,  or  a  magnetic  ridge,  as  it  may 
be  called,  with  a  dififused  and  move« 
able  polarity,  stretching  to  ihe  west 
of  Baffin's  Bay.  The  above  ohserm,* 
tions,  however,  do  not  yet  enable  pg 
either  to  confirm  or  overthrow  this  con-« 
jecture. 


^^^^Dkcovery  qfa  grmi  Bank  of  Cod  qf  Utc 

■n.  immcojc  bank  covered  wttli  CikI    h;is 
boen  diBCOTered,  ex  ten  ding  from  Papa  We£* 
tra«  in   Orkney,  along  the  weit  ooast   of 
the  Shetland  hlatid».    Already  die  fishing 
has  been  great.     Next  aeft»n  k  is  eaqtected 
that  Litis  hitherto  hidden  treafure  will  af- 
iJMil  lucrative  etnployiiiGiit  to  Bc?eral  hun- 
dzed  sail  of  fisliing  vessda.    The  ii&bcnnen 
tepmt,  that  from  150  to  200  Gail  of  ressels 
can  fiih  on  it*  and  out  of  sdght  of  each  other. 
We  expect*  in  a  future  Number,  to  com- 
municate a  full  afx»unt  of  this  important 
discoveiy, 
L^    Br  HUtberL-JWe  underelaiid  Dt  Hib- 
^^Hfcert  has  just  returned  from  the  Shetland 
^^IBslaiids,  after  having  spent  Jivc  months  in 
tiie  active  and  successful   investigation  of 
their  mineralogy.      He  has  brought  widi 
liim  a  most  extensive  series  of  the  rocks  and 
n;iineral8   of  that  remote  region— and  tJie 
descriptions  he  has  executed  arc  so  complete 
and  aatJfifactoryi  that  we  expect,  ere  lot^, 
horn  this  enterprising  natiu-aliist,  a  complete 
'    "ical  history  map  of  ShetlamL 
MeasuremiHtqfMeighti  bif  Baromftci'.—^ 
method  of  meftauring  heights  by  the 
Barometer  ifl  about  to  receive  a  very  im- 
portant improvement,  by  introducing  into 
tlie  common  formula  a  correction  for  huiui- 
dity.     Mr  Adam  Anderson,  Rector  of  the 
Aoidemy  of  Perth*  who  has  devoted  much 
of  his  attention  to  tlufi  subject*  and  publisli- 
ed  the  results  of  hi^  inquiries  in  die  Arti- 
cle Htguoacetbt  in  the  Edinburgh  En- 
cydopiBdia,  conducted  by  Dr  firewater,  has 
~  itely  aicertained,  tliat  Uie  density  of  tlie  at- 
oaipheric  vapour  diminishes  af  we  asocnd* 
in  a  much  faster  ratio  tlian  that  of  air  it- 
fclf;  and  that  die  dispniportionate  effect? 
liius  produced  by  tlie  thiHticity  of  tlie  va- 
pour, at  the  upper  and  lower  stations,  cause 
a  deiiotion  from  the  law  by  which  the  den- 
\Vf  of  the  air,  at  dillercnt  elevations,  has 
imerto  been  supposed  to  be  regulated.— 
ig  j^vi>  M'^"  '^^  "^^^  ri..,.u;h,.  of  the  atmos- 
leri*  ition  produced 

ly  ptit  vlt*  frequently 

coTinteriKUd  by  ih^  <lilaEation  oi  the  whole 
colunm  of  air,  by  means  of  the  va|K>ur 
whicli  it  ho];'  V   iiMi ;  and  sometmies 

these  dismrV  ire  so  nicely  balanc- 

edt  that  the ,    uf  the  air,  as  we  as- 
cend, differs  but  litde  from  what  it  would 
be,  if  die  air  were  pcrtectly  elastic     At 
'ler  dmes,  tlie  dilfcrence  is  considerable, 
id  leads  to  very  great  errors^  in  the  ordi. 
nary  formula  for  calculating  hciglits,  by  tlio 
barometer,  poidcularly  when  tlic  air  is  very 
damp*      By  applying  to  the  formula  two 
wa  of  which  ii  iiumedtately 
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connected  with  the  varying  elasticity  of  the 
vapour,  at  the  upper  ami  lower  staooos ; 
and  the  other  with  the  expaniiion  which  the 
vapour  produces  upon  tlie  intermeiUaic  cck 
lumn  of  air,  Mr  Anderson  has  derived  a 
formula,  the  results  obtained  from  which 
agree,  as  near  ba  can  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  the  data,  with  the  heights  deduc- 
ed from  Geometrical  measurement*  These 
corrections  are  exceedingly  intricate,  bath 
with  reigard  to  tlie  manner  of  deriving  and 
applying  them  ;  but  this  is  perhaps  insepa- 
rable from  the  nature  of  the  quantities  them* 
selves^ 

UdM»  (if  HUh  in  Scoflaml. It  is 

somewhat  singular,  Uiat  the  lofty  hill  called 
Beuvracky,  which  terminates  the  vale  of 
Athole  on  one  hand,  and  the  Strath  of 
Garry,  widi  the  beaudful  Parks  of  Blair, 
on  the  other,  has  ntiver  been  classed  among 
die  remarkable  mountains  of  Perthshir&— 
This  h  more  a  matter  of  surjirLbe,  as  tlie  view 
]^m  iiy  Bummit  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  exbendve  among  die  Alpine  scenery 
of  Scotland,  tmasendng  at  once  a  Rne  as- 
semblage of  ail  that  ia  gjrand  an  >  i  t 
in  a  landscape*  Its  height  ha  t 
detcmiincd  to  be  2,756  feet  abo, .  ....:  .,,,^1 
of  die  sea^  This  is  die  result  of  diree  Baro- 
metrical calculadons,  and  one  Geometrical 
measurement,  conducted  with  every  atten- 
tion to  accuracy,  in  reference  to  a  point  in 
tJie  fvirish  of  Moulin,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Tunmiel,  the  height  of  which  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  was  carefully  deduced  from 
a  series  of  contemporaneous  observations 
widi  the  barometer  made  at  the  poiot  al- 
luded to,  and  tlie  manse  of  Kinlauns.  On 
account  of  the  coincidence  of  result  in  all 

thesecases.tbr^- ■■--'■'  *i---- .-»---- -i -hi' 

extremely  n. 

lofdest  of  tilt-  :  1 

about  8  miles  north  from  Benvracky,  and 
overlooking  Glen  Tdt,  has  been  determined, 
by  referring  it  tu  the  same  point,  to  be 
3690  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 

Limit  (ifCoiigt:laiion*'—li  appears  from  in- 
formation which  comet)  from  Switzerland  and 
other  alpine  districts,  that  an  opinion  has 
pardy  obtained,  of  die  increase  of  ice  general- 
ly, and  the  descent  of  die  limit  of  congelation. 
Krom  the  Tyrol,  it  is  sMd,  that  *'  In  this 
country  an  extraordinary  increase  of  the 
glaciers  is  remarked  in  several  places*  A 
moss  of  ice,  wliich  advanced  from  the  Sind- 
ncr  valley,  has  increased  froui  the  0th  of 
May  to  the  30th  of  July,  T6  fathoms.  In 
many  parts  of  Switzerland  the  same  remark 
h  made.  Wlierc,  only  one  generation 
back,  the  most  fertile  alpine  pafitures  were 
seen,  there  h  now  etcnud  ice  ;  and  the  VjAiC 
of  mow  seems,  in  lh«  ogune  of  tio^  t^ 
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descend  bwer  and  lower  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountains  towards  the  plains  and 
vaUgrs. 

Nf-w  Inflammable  Gat, Dr  Thomson 

has  discovered  a  new  compound  inflammable 
gas,  and  has  called  it,  from  the  nature  G(  its 
constitution,  hydroguretUKi  carbonic  oxide. 
Its  specific  gravity  is,  913,  that  of  common 
air  being  1.  It  is  not  absorbed  nor  altered 
by  water.  It  bums  with  a  deep  blue  flame, 
and  detonates  when  mixed  witli  oxygen  and 
fired.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  hjrdro- 
gen,  and  carbon;  and  Dr  Thomson  con- 
aiders  it  as  being  three  volumes  of  carbonic 
oxide,  and  one  volume  of  hydrogen,  con- 
densed by  combination  into  three  volumes. 
See  Annali  of  Philosophy,  August  1818. 

New  Vrgfiahle  Alkali — M.  M.  Pelletier 
and  Caventou  have  inserted  the  foUowing 
note  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  for  July. 
(The  note  was  read  to  the  Academy  on 
the  10th  August) 

Whilst  analysing  the  vomica  nut,  and  the 
bean  of  St  Ignace,  they  extracted  from  these 
two  seeds  the  substance  to  which  they  owe 
their  action  on  the  animal  economy. 

This  substance  is  white,  crystalline,  and 
very  bitter.  It  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
quadrangular  plates,  or  in  four  sided  prisms, 
terminated  by  an  obtuse  quiidrangular  py- 
ramid. It  is  very  slightlv  soluble  in  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  alconoL  It  is  formed 
like  most  vegetable  substances,  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  charcoal.  It  is  most  distin- 
guished by  its  alkaline  pn^)erties;  and 
though  like  morpliium,  is  essentially  difler- 
ent  from  it  It  restores  a  reddened  blue  col- 
our, and  with  adds  forms  neutral  salts,  so- 
luble in  water,  and  crystallizable.  With 
weak  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  nitrate,  but  the 
concentiated  acid  acts  on  and  decomposes  it; 
and  forms  a  solution,  at  first  red,  but  be- 
coming yellow,  and  yielding  oxalic  add. 
Its  acetate  is  very  soluble,  the  sulphate  less 
80,  and  crystallizable  in  rhomboidal  plates. 

This  substance  acts  on  animals  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  the  alcoholic  infusion  of  the 
nux  vomica,  but  more  energetically. 

The  dass  of  add  vegetable  substances  is 
numerous;  on  the  contrary,  that  of  alkaline 
vegetable  substances  is  confined  to  morphi- 
um.  Neverthdess,  M.  VauqueHn  has  notic- 
ed the  alkaline  properties  of  a  substance  ob- 
tained by  him  whilst  analysing  the  dajphne 
alpine.  The  new  body  will  form  another 
genus  in  the  class,  which  may  become  nu- 
merous, and  which  has  first  been  observed 
by  M.  Vauquelin.  To  recal  these  facts, 
and  designate  the  substances  by  a  name 
which  wm  avoid  drcumlocution,  they  have 
called  it  vauqueltne.  This  name  is  better 
than  one  enturely  insignificant,  or  that  indi- 
cates propeftie8  which  may  be  found  in  other 
bodies. 

American  Sea  Serpent — Another  sea  ser- 
pent, different  to  the  one  first  seen  near  Cape 
Anne,  is  said  to  have  been  seen,  and  the  fol- 
'tdwing  declaration  has  been  drawn  up  and 
'  y^estad-  in  proper  foim. 
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**  I  the  undersigned,  Jowph  Woodiraxd^ 
captain  of  the  Adamant  schooner  of  Hing- 
ham,  being  on  my  rout  f^om  Penobaoot  to 
Hingliam,  steering  W.  N.  W.,  and  being 
about  10  leagues  from  the  coast,  peroeiTedy 
last  Sunday,  at  two  P.M.,  something  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  whidi  seemed  to  me  to 
be  of  the  size  of  a  lam  boat.  Suppoamg 
that  it  might  be  part  ofme  wreck  or  a  di^ 
I  approached  it ;  but  when  I  was  within  a 
few  fathoms  of  it,  it  appeared,  to  my  great 
surprise,  and  that  of  my  whole  crew,  that  it 
was  a  monstrous  serpent  When  I  i^ 
proached  nearer,  it  coiled  itsdf  up,  initant- 
ly  uncoiling  itself  again,  and  withdrew  with 
extreme  rapidity.  Onmyappoachinaaoun, 
it  coiled  itself  up  a  second  time,  and  j^wed 
itself  at  the  distance  of  60  feet  at  moat  ftom 
the  bow  of  the  ship. 

**  I  had  one  of  my  guns  loaded  wiA  a 
cannon  ball  and  musket  buUetSb  i  iirad  it 
at  tlie  head  of  the  monster ;  my  crew  walk 
m3rsclf  distinctly  heard  the  ball  and  boHeti 
stnke  against  his  body,  fiom  whidi  they 
rebounded,  as  if  they  had  struck  against  a 
rock.  The  serpent  shook  his  head  and  tafl 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  advanced 
towards  the  ship  with  open  jaws.  -I  had 
caused  the  cannon  to  be  re-loaded,  and  pouit> 
ed  it  at  his  throat ;  but  he  had  come  m 
near,  that  all  the  crew  were  seized  widi  ter- 
ror, and  we  thought  only  of  getting  out  of  luB 
way.  He  almost  touched  3ie  vessel ;  and 
had  not  I  tacked  as  I  did,  he  would  certain- 
ly  have  come  on  board.  He  dived ;  but  in 
a  moment  we  saw  him  appear  again,  with 
his  head  on  one  side  of  the  vessel,  and  his 
tail  on  the  other,  as  if  he  was  going  to  lift 
us  up  and  upset  us.  However,  we  did  not 
fed  any  shock.  He  remained  five  hcmis 
near  us,  only  going  backward  and  forwaidi 

«*  The  fears  with  whidi  he  at  first  inspiv. 
ed  us  having  subsided,  we  were  able  to  eis- 
amine  him  attentively.  I  estimate,  that  hi» 
-  length  is  at  least  twice  that  of  my  sdioonCT, 
that  is  to  say,  130  feet ;  his  head  is  fbll  18 
or  14 :  the  diameter  of  the  body  below  the 
neck,  is  not  less  than  six  feet ;  the  size  af 
the  head  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  his  body. 
He  is  of  a  blackish  colour ;  his  ear-hoMB 
(ouies),  are  about  \%  feet  from  the  extremi- 
ty of  his  head.  In  short,  the  whole  hM  a 
terrible  look. 

*^  When  he  coils  himself  ups  he  places 
his  tul  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  aios  him 
in  darting  forward  with  great  force:  he 
moves  in  all  directions  with  the  greatest  fii- 
cility  and  astonishing  rapidity." 

(Signed)        Joseph  Woodwabd* 

Hiugliam,  May  12,  1818. 

This  declaration  is  attested  l^  Peter 
Holmes  and  John  Mayo,  who  made  afiida* 
vit  of  the  truth  of  it  before  a  justice  if 
peace. 

The  animal  first  seen,  has,  according  to 
accounts^  been  observed  several  tunes  since 
'  that  period.  On  the  19th  of  June,  he  ap- 
peared in  Sag  Harbour,  and  rewa^  wen 
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offered  to  the  Whalen  to  secure  it.  8.  West, 
of  liaUowell,  matitcr  of  tlic  packet  DeBa, 
describes  it  a$  liccu  un  itie  2i&t  of  June,  eo- 
gaged  wii)i  a  tthah  ;  tmd  un  Ju]y  id,  two 
pcr^n»,  J.  WebbiT  and  It,  Hamilton,  saw 
It  about  seven  mUes  fruoi  Fortliind»  betwe*jn 
Cmneli  IdanU  Point  and  Mar^  I^and. 

The  Commcrctol  AdvertisEr  of  June  9ih, 
conljiins  a  letter  from  the  captain  of  the  brig 
Wilson,  of  Salem,  bound  to  Norfolk,  where- 
in he  states,  thttt  during  bift  patta^»  olT 
Cape  Henry,  he  fcU  in  wkli,  as  be  at  first 
iuppOiieii*  ibe  wreck  of  a  vesael,  when  he 
ordered  his  boat  to  be  lowered  ;  but  to  his 
great  astoniahtnent^  be  found  it  to  be  the 
eea  serpent  $  he  says,  be  then  cxatnined  it, 
and  such  an  object  be  never  before  witne^a* 
ed ;  he  believed  it  to  be  about  190  feet  in 
length,  aiul  its  month  and  bead  were  of  an 
enormous  size.  After  returning  to  the  &lnp, 
tlicy  bote  ofi\  fearing  the  con8ec|ueiiC€S  tliat 
might  result  tVum  its  cotuing  in  contact  with 
the  vessel* 

Potjfftalik, — M.  StrotHieyct  1ms  ktdy  ansh 
lyscd  a  substance  found  in  the  beds  of  rock 
salt,  at  I^iel,  in  Austria,  and  has  found  it 
to  be  a  peculiar  QjineraL  It  was  before:  eon* 
sidered,  md  called  fibrous  muriacite,  but 
has  now  received  the  name  of  polyhalite*  It 
is  composed  of 

Sulphate  of  lime  (cotnmon),  -  ?H.7+ 
Sulphate  of  lime  (anhydrous),  -  2^36 
Sulphate  of  potash,  -  -  *  27.40 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  (anhydrouii),  20.  i  i 
Chloride  of  sadiunMixiixed>»  •  0.19 
Oipde  of  iron,        ...  o.:^S 
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New  Medical  ImirumenU^X  new  ia* 
lent  has  been  introduced  into  medical 
ice  at  Paritt ;  and,  Ironi  the  favourable 
»rt  which  it  obtained,  on  being  submit* 
ted  tD  the  Academy  of  Sdenoes,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  somewhat  more  than  a  chimcnod 
improvement. 

Dr  Lnennec,  physician  to  the  Necker 
Hospital,  supposed  it  likely,  that  the  various 
sounds  which  are  formed  in  the  interior  of 
the  body,  as  in  the  breast,  &c*  might  be- 
fxunc,  from  the  variadon  induced  on  them 
by  disease,  iiulications  of  the  state  of  health ; 
and  that  the  sounds  produced  by  the  action 
or  motion  of  any  particular  organ,  as  of  tlic 
heart  or  lun^^,  wuuld  point  out  any  change 
in  the  staie  of  tliat  organ  ;  and  takii^  ad- 
vantage o^'  tile  «ruperior  conducting  power  of 
aolid  bodies,  witli  rei^ard  to  leound,  he  form- 
ed an  instrument  which  should  convey  these 
iudicaiciry  sounds  more  reudily  and  distinct- 
ly to  the  ear.  This  instrument  is  a  cylinder 
<xf  wood,  which,  in  some  cases,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  exiimination,  is  solid ;  in 
others,  pcrtbrated  lengthways  by  a  canal ; 
and  Li  others,  hollowed  like  a  bom. 

The  voice,  the  rej»piration,  sounds  in  tlie 
tliroat,  and  pulsations  of  tlie  heart,  are  ge- 
neral indications  to  so  many  liift'erent  kinds 
of  diitteaes;  and  by  one  of  these,  among 
mhov*  it  is  said,  that  tlie  existeiKe  of  ulcers 
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in  the  lungs,  their  extent,  tlietr  state,  atHi 
the  nature  and  consislenee  of  the  matter 
wiiliin  them,  were  ascertained* 

Ru4iiait  Vayugc  of  D'utiovcry. — A  very 
sitigulttr  ice  berg  was  fallen  in  witli  by  the 
Bussian  ship  Rurick,  Captain  Kotzebue, 
during  its  voyage.  It  was  of  great  magni- 
txide,  and  partly  covered  with  earth  and 
mould,  so  that  berfaa  and  trees  were  grow- 
ing on  it  On  one  part  of  its  water  line  a 
fehitre  liad  been  formed,  by  matter  washed 
down  ti-oni  above,  and  on  this  a  landing  waa 
maile  good.  A  great  quantity  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  mammoth  were  found  on  it,  in  a 
very  putrescent  state*  These  hud  probably 
btien  preserved  for  many  ages  in  the  cold 
regions  of  the  north,  and  were  no  doubt  co- 
equal in  age  to  those  remains  which  the  ge- 
ologist finds  in  his  later  strata,  and  merits 
therefore,  in  a  geological  »cn»ti,  the  name  of 
organic  remains.  The  vessel  brought  away 
a  number  of  the  tuaks  and  other  portii  of 
these  animals. 

NorUiern  HercuianeNm.-^We  extract  the 
foUowing  from  a  very  excellent  provincial 
paper,  the  Inverness  Cofrieu, 

"  Loprtftjf^  m  Stinda,  26M  SepL  1819. 

To  TiiK  Editor, 

Sir, — Having  lately  seen  a  notice  in  the 
newspapers,  &c.  that  vagi  remaifft  o^  Rndcnt 
buildings — '  a  city'—*  two  cities'  hail  been 
disclosed  to  nit-dem  vtfdon,  by  recent  drift- 
ing of  sand,  1  came  here  yesterday  to  ascer- 
tain, by  actual  inspection,  the  state  of  the 
fact  A  party  of  us  set  out  to-day  after 
breakfast,  and  took  with  us  labourers,  with 

res,  &c  to  assist  in  our  researciies  into 
Northern  Herculaneum  ; — and  having 
glanced  over  the  scene,  I,  at  least,  was  quite 
satisfied,  that  the  stories  which  had  gone  a- 
broad  upon  the  bubject  were  very  great  ex- 
aggerations. A  venerable  native  of  this 
'  unfrequented  island  of  tlie  north,*  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  fiction)  whom  we  saw  om 
the  ground,  told  us,  that  he  was  threescore - 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  that,  for  the 
last  sixty  years,  the  sand,  which  rose  in  heaps 
at  the  headland  now  referred  to,  has  been  i 
gradually  drifted  away — that  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  sand  hillocks  was  green*  being 
covered  with  grass  and  bent — and  diat,  with- 
in th&ie  last  twenty  years,  the  wliule  area, 
now  laid  nearly  bare,  with  the  exceptiim  of 
a  small  comer  at  the  point  of  tlie  promon- 
tory), has  been  almost  freed  ftom  iis  cover- 
ing of  sand'hills.  The  rcaipoctable  tenant  of 
this  farm  tells  me,  that  he  remembers  the 
place  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  thiit 
during  that  period,  the  wuid-hills,  to  tlie 
height  of  perhaps  twenty  feet,  or  thereby, 
have  been  diKpersed.  1'he  space  thus imcovcr* 
ed,  extends  probably  to  about  a.  square  mile, 
at  the  most  northerly  point  of  this  island— 
and  exliibits  evident  marks  of  having  been 
the  scene  of  human  operations,  at  a  period  • 
anterior  to  its  being  covered  with  the  sand*  i 
Nearly  in  a  line  vritli  die  sea- beach,  as  it ^ 
sweeps  round  the  hetwl  of  Tofts  Ness,  and  '' 
ftbout  fiA«ea  or  twenty  feet  above  the  high- 
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water  mark,  there  is  a  ridge  of  loose  large 
Sag  stones,  tossed  together  in  irregular 
masses,  and  spread  out  to  such  a  width,  and 
having  such  an  appearance  as  a  row  of  cot- 
tages m  ruin  miglit  be  supposed  to  exhibit. 
B«ides  this  range,  there  arc  several  others 
running  off  at  right  angles,  and  in  various 
directions,  some  of  them  perhaps  the  re- 
mains of  dwellings,  or  walls  for  defence, 
and  others  of  them  nothing  more  than  did 
dikes,  such  as  are  common  in  this  country. 
There  are  still  to  be  seen  alon^  the  whole 
line  of  what  may  be  supposed  either  fallen 
habitations,  or  fallen  walls,  the  forms  of 
round  towers,  crumbled  down,  some  of  them 
considerably  more  elevated  than  the  adjacent 
ground,  and  one  large  mount,  or  tumulus, 
evidently  artificial,  within  the  range  of  the 
enclosure,  points  it  out  as  a  post  of  some  im- 
portance in  its  day.  There  are  various  tu- 
muli or  barrows,  disposed  on  the  outside  of 
the  rows  of  stones,  which  may  have  been  out- 
works of  defence.  Some  of  them  are  evident- 
ly of  this  description,  while  others  are  only 
places  of  sepulture.  The  latter  fact  I  ascer- 
tained by  getting  all  the  earth  and  sand  tak- 
en out  of  duree  stone  coffins,  which  have  been 
exposed  to  view  in  one  timiulus ;  and  in 
each  of  them  we  found  human  bones,  some 
of  which  1  have  reserved  to  show  to  die  cu- 
rious. There  is  one  mass  of  stones,  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  Picts*  houses,  as  they 
are  vulgarly  called  here ;  these  are  circular ; 
but  it  is  oblong,  and  seems  to  have  been 
constructed  by  laying  flagstones  overlapjMng 
one  another,  the  highest  regularly  sloping 
inward  until  the  opposite  sides  met  We 
meant  to  have  explored  it,  but  a  dreadful 
blast  of  wind  and  rain,  from  the  south-east, 
had  already  drenched  us  thoroughly,  and 
increasing,  compelled  us  to  desist.  The 
forms  of  ridges,  freed  from  the  sand  which 
had  long  covered  them,  are  quite  apparent ; 
but  whether  their  formation  and  culture  are 
of  the  same  era  with  the  broken  down  walk 
and  towers,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain. Those  remnants  may  be  the  wreck  of  an 
ancient  establishment  of  the  most  barbarous 
kind,  but  it  could  not  have  been  any  thing 
deserving  the  name  of  a  citt/.  The  situa- 
tion of  Toftness,  on  the  very  extremity  of 
these  islands,  protected  on  one  side  by  the 
tremendous  Frith  betwixt  it  and  Nortli 
Ronaldsay,  and  on  the  other  by  a  fresh  wa- 
ter lake,  pointed  it  out  as  a  position  easily 
capable  of  defence  by  the  rude  bulwarks  and 
towers,  the  vestiges  of  which  still  remain,  in 
those  predatory  times  when  Orkney  was  the 
scene  of  rapine  and  violence.  Whether  it 
has  been  a  colony  of  Celts,  of  Picts,  or  of 
Scandinavians,  I  leave  to  the  sagacity  of  an- 
tiquaries to  discover.  The  subject  might 
afR>rd  materials  for  controversy  between  our 
old  and  respected  friends,  Monkbams  and 
Edie  Ochiltree.  I  must  close  these  memo- 
randa, however,  by  adding,  that  the  stone 
coffins  are  only  about  four  feet  in  length, 
and  that  the  bodies  which  they  contained 
were  laid  with  the  heads  at  the  narrowest 
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ends,  so  that  the  legs  mnit  have  been  fold- 
ed sideways  across  me  brosder  end.  The 
coffins  were  in  width  about  duce  feet,  oooi- 
posed  of  thick  slate,  witboat  top  or  bottooi, 
and  about  two  feet  deep.    I  am,  &&     P.** 

FoMciiuUiHg  Power  qf  Serpent9.^.~mA  me- 
moir on  the  subject  of  die  fiiarin»»itig  power 
of  serpents,  by  Major  Alexander  Gaiden,  of 
South  Carolina,  was  read  at  a  meetiiig  of 
the  NewYoric  Historical  Sodetj,  inSoi- 
tember  1817. 

**  He  attributed  the  pbeoomflnon  to  la 
effluvium  which  the  serpent  voluntaiilT  ex- 
hales at  those  times  when  it  feels  tbe  denre 
of  food,  and  the  effluvium  is  of  so  delete 
rious  a  nature  as  to  cause  eonvulsiflMin  the 
smaller  and  more  sensitive  ■^nlmni^  puJi  m 
birds,  mice,  &c.    He  »"fitiflncd  wfoal 
instances  in  which  men  had  been  powoftilljr 
affected  by  the  effluvium.     He  bod  bea 
informed  by  the  late  Cokmel  Thonipnn  of 
Belleville,  that  whilst  riding  over  bis  eMatB, 
he  came  suddenly  upon  a  snake  of  enos- 
mous  size,  at  which,  the  moment  be  csold 
suffidendy  collect  himself,  be  fixed.    He 
killed  the  reptfle,  but  was  at  the  same  in- 
stant assailed  by  an  ovci-powering  wmpoatf 
which  so  bewildered  him  that  lie  oould 
scarcely  guide  his  horse  homes  that  ad 
sickness  at  his  stomach  ensued,  anda  v 
more  violendy  than  he  had  ever  c 
from  an  emetic.    He  had  been  told  by  a 
lady,  that  the  overseer  of  one  of  ber  planta- 
tions being  missed,  was  sought  tbr  MrUi 
family,  and  found  in  a  state  ^insendbuitr. 
On  recovering,  he  stated  that  be  was  wtm- 
ing  for  a  deer,  when  he  heard  the  atde  of 
a  snake ;  and  that  before  he  oonld  remove 
from  the  threatened  danger,  be  pereeifed  a 
sickening  effluvium,  whidi  deprived  bim 
instandy  of  sense.    From  John  Lloyd,  Biq. 
he  had  learned  another  cases-^A.  acgio 
working  in  his  field  was  seen  suddenly  to 
fall,  uttering  a  shriek :  on  approadung  bim, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  struck  off  tbe  bead 
of  a  very  large  ratdesnake,  the  body  of 
which  was  still  writhii^.    On  recovering, 
he  said  that  he  had  shrieked  with  honor 
on  discovering  the  snake,  and  at.  tbe  same 
instant  had  been  overpowered  by  a  smdl 
that  took  away  all  his  senses.    Mr  Natha- 
niel BarnweU,  of  fieaufbrt,  had  a  negio 
who  could,  from  the  acuteness  of  his  smell, 
at  all  dmes  discover  the  ratdesnake  within 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet,  when  in  the 
exercise  of  his  fascinating  power ;  and  irbm 
traced  by  this  sense,  some  object  of  pny 
was  always  found  su^ering  fnnn  this  inihi- 
ence.    To  these  facts  Major  Garden  added 
some  anecdotes  collected  from  VaiUant'i 
Travels  and  other  sources,  corroborating  his 
theory.    When  gorged  widi  food,  the  ser- 
pent is  supine :  it  is  only  when  under  the 
stimulus  of  hunger  that  he  exerts  this  Ihi-  ' 
cinating  faculty.     The  cases  mendoned  by 
Mr  Pintard,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety, are  among  the  many  evidences  of  tbe 
existence  of  the  power  in  me  serpent  to  in- 
fluence  birds  to  approach  it»  maugre  thdv^ 
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dread;  and  the  ctrcmnstmiGea  related  by 
him  do  not  militate  with  the  bjpotbeais  of 
Major  Garden." 

Mammoth  Cave  of  Indiaaa.^^'The  Ken- 
tucky Commentator  contains  2.  letter  from  a 
Mr  Adams,  giving  an  account  of  a  cave 
which  he  had  explored  in  Indiana.  The 
editor  of  the  Commentator,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  t]ic  letter,  says*  this  cave  '^*'  has 
never  yet  been  fully  explortid,  though  seve- 
ral individuals,  whoae  testimony  is  to  be 
relied  on,  have  penetrated  tram  six  to  nine 
miles  into  this  aubtcrraneous  region." 

Mr  Adams  states  that  the  cave  u  sitUAted 
in  the  north-west  quarter  of  section  27,  in 
Township  No,  3  of  the  second  eastern  range 
in  the  matrict  of  lands  oi^fed  tot  sale  at 
JeflfersonviUc.  It  was  first  discovered  about 
eleven  years  ago,  at  which  time  the  bottom 
of  tlie  cave  was  covered  with  saltj  from  six 
to  nijie  inches  deep?  the  tide*  were  also 
coated  in  the  same  manner,  and  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  snow. 

The  hill  in  which  the  cave  1$  situated  is 
400  feet  high,  the  top  prindpuUy  covered 
with  oak  and  chesnut*  The  entrance  is 
about  half  way  from  the  base  to  the  8um<^ 
mit,  and  the  turfaoe  of  the  eave  preserves 
about  that  elevation. 

The  entmnce  is  by  an  aperture  of  12  or 
15  feet  wide,  and  three  or  £aur  feet  in 
height.  With  an  easy  descent,  you  enter  a 
worn  which  continues  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
▼arying  m  height  Smm  8  to  30  feet,  and  in 
Ikreadta  &om  10  to  20 ;  the  roof  arched  in 
tome  places,  rescmbUng  an  inside  view  of 
the  roof  of  a  house.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  room  the  cave  forks,  the  right  soon  ter- 
minates, the  Uft  mes  by  a  flight  of  rocky 
alaiis,  nearly  ten  feet  high,  into  another 
itcny,  and  has  a  S.E.  direction.  In  diis 
room  the  roof  has  a  regular  arch  from  5  to 
S  feet  high,  and  from  7  to  12  feet  wide, 
which  continues  to  what  is  called  the  Creep* 
ing  Place,  where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
oiiwl  10  or  If  feet  to  get  into  the  ne£t 
room,  £rom  which,  to  the  distance  of  one 
mile  and  a  quarter,  there  are  many  targe 
and  small  rooms,  variously  sdtuated.    At 
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the  end  of  this  jotimey,  a  stately  white 
ptUar  presents  itself,  which  is  ttbout  15  feet 
in  dtamefcer^  and  Ironi  20  to  30  in  height, 
regularly  reeded  from  top  to  bottom.  In  th« 
vicinity  are  several  other  smaller  pillars  o€  I 
the  same  description.  Mr  Adams  was  not 
certain  wliat  were  tlie  constituents  of  their  * 
columns,  but  lime  appeared  to  be  the  base. 
Major  Warren  staties  that  they  are  the  satin 
spar. 

The  cave  abounds  in  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia or  Epsom  salts,  which  is  found  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  different  stages 
of  formatbn— sometimes  in  hiitips  £rom  nno 
to  ten  pounds,  firom  the  surface  to  three  feet 
below  it,— the  wuUs  are  covered  witlj  the 
same  article.  Mr  Adams  removed  from  a 
spot  in  the  cave  ->  •'  -  -^^e  of  salt,  and  in 
four  or  five  v  i  ice  was  covered 

with  smoU    nc<  ^    I   crystals  resem* 

bliiig  frost. 

The  quality  oC  salts  is  very  superior,  thfr 
worst  earth  yielding  foiu-  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  the  best  from  20  to  25  pounds. 

The  cave  also  contains  great  quantiti^^s  of 
nitrate  of  lime,  or  saltpetre  cardi ;  nitrate  of 
alumina,  or  nitrate  of  argil ;  eacli  yielding 
an  equal  quantity  of  saltpetre.  The  sul- 
pliate  of  hmc  is  seen  variously  formed, 
ponderous  crystallized,  soft,  or  hght  and 
spongy  :  there  are  also  vestiges  of  die  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  smaU  specimens  of  tho 
carbonate  and  nitrate  of  magnesiot  The 
rocks  in  the  eave  are  principally  of  carbonate 
of  lime  or  common  liJmestone. 

Mr  Adatus  closes  his  letter  by  stating* 
that  near  the  forks  of  tJie  cave  are  two  spe^ 
cimens  of  panting,  probably  of  Indian 
origin.  One  appears  to  be  a  ssvoge  witli 
something  like  a  bow  in  his  hand,  and  fur- 
nishes the  hint,  that  it  was  done  when  that 
instrument  of  death  was  in  use.  The  other 
ia  so  nmch  deduced  tliat  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  it  was  intended  to  represent. 

A  full  oQfsount  of  diis  remarkable  cave, 
with  a  drawing  of  it,  previou.^  to  its  having 
been  visited  by  Mr  Adams,  will  be  found  in 
the  Kdinbui^  Encyclopfedia,  conducted  by 
Dr  Brewster,  art,  Kektucky. 
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A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Al- 
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Viscount  Exmouth.  By  Mr  Abraham  Sa- 
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tram  records,  state  pi^en,  mamisGripCs,  and 
other  original  and  audientic  souroei.  By 
John  Bayley,  of  his  Majesty's  Recoid  Of- 
fice, Tower,  and  of  the  Honourable  SodeCy 
of  the  Inner  Temple.  This  work  will  like- 
wise comprise  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
Record  Office,  with  Memoirs  of  Eminent 
Men  who  have  been  intrusted  with  its  cus- 
tody ;  also  the  Historv  of  the  Mint,  the 
Regaha,  the  Origin  of  die  Otdnance  Es- 
tablishment, &e.  In  1  voL  4to,  iUustx&ted 
with  30  engravings,  by  Artists  of  the  fint 
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The  History  of  Fiance,  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary, Ecclesiastical,  Political,  Litemya 
Commercial,  &c  &c.  Continuing  the  His- 
tory from  the  eariiest  accounts,  to  the  death 
of  Henry  IIL  A.  D.  15H9.  Br  die  Rev. 
Alexander  Ranken,  one  of  the  Minismrs  of 
Glasgow. 

The  Dream  of  Youth,  a  Poem,  ckgntly 
printed,  in  one  volume. 

In  the  press,  a  new  and  cofreded  editkm 
of  Butler's  Hudibras,  with  the  whole  of 
Dr  Grey*s  Annotations,  embdlidied  widi 
Portraits,  and  with  Engravings  on  Wood, 
by  Branston,  Hughes,  &c.,  nam  ori^nal 
designs  by  Thurston.  Part  I.  will  be  pub- 
lished on  the  1st  January  1819.  To  be 
completed  in  6  Parts,  fbrming  3  vols  8fO. 

The  Editor  of  ^'  Mortimtr*t  Commereki 
Dictionari/t  Universal  Commerce/*  and 
other  publications  upon  similar  subjedSy 
has  in  the  press,  a  Woric,  entitled  **  Fo« 
REIGN  Exchanges,"  being  a  oompkte 
set  of  Tables  of  Foreign  Ezdianget,  od* 
culated  from  the  lowest  to  the  hig^besl 
course  of  Exchange ;  and  from  one  iKimy 
to  a  thomand  pounds  sterling.  It  will  sbev* 
at  one  view,  any  sum  of  Fore^  money  »• 
duced  into  British  sterUng,  and  Bntiah 
money  into  Foreign.  Tabks  shewing  tbe 
method  of  calculating  the  Exchanges  be« 
tween  the  different  Cities  on  tiie  Continoit 
with  each  other;  and  concluding  widi  a 
Table  of  the  Real  and  Imaginary  Monies  ot 
the  World,  the  mode  of  reckoning  the  seine» 
and  their  value  reduced  into  British  ster- 
ling. This  Work,  which  is  about  to  be  nidi* 
lished  by  Subscription,  is  a  grand  deslacxa- 
tum  in  Commercial  Literature.  The  tenns 
are  £l :  lOs.  per  copy  to  Subscribers,  and 
£2  to  Non-Subscribers.  T/ie  Work  to  te 
paid  fbr  on  diivvry. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  including  his  Apo« 
cryphal  History,  from  the  Spurious  Gospebp 
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Demons  after  death,  from  his  Life,  attribut- 
ed to  Jesu-s — I'he  Virgin  Manr's  death  and 
asrentdun  to  heaven-.-iEbenetner*s  account 
of  the  ristoration  of  his  si^ht  by  the  waters 
of  Siluam,  from  a  MS.  history  of  Jisust 
attributed  to  him — History  of  the  Death  of 
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Mary— >The  Gospd  of  Nicodemus  entire— 

C«tailQgtie  of  the  wntbgi  attributed  to 
Jestis*^tiist  of  Apocrypbal  GoGpcJ^i  and 
other  andcnt  writingi  relatmg  to  Jesus,  still 
ci^taut — Catalogue  of  the  moet  interestiDg 
Lives  of  Jesus  Chritt— The  Play  of  Chriiit^s 
descent  into  Hdl,  formerly  acted  by  the 
Monks  at  CJiester,  irmi  a  MS.  entire^List 
of  French  and  Italian  Mysteries — Jewish 
MalioffiDietkn,  and  Heterodox  Lives  of 
JcsuB'-The  History  of  the  Holy  Cross— 
Coins— ^Catologuc  of  Picture  Bibles,  and 
Booki  of  Prints  relating  to  the  Life  of 
Cliriit — Indexes^  will  be  published*  in  one 
volume,   8vo.  7s. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  WiUiams  has  in  the 
|3Te«J,  Eight  Sermons  at  tlie  Lecture  found* 
ed  by  tlie  Hon.  Robert  Boyle ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Strictures  on  Mr  Gis- 
bome'a  Testimony  of  Natural  Tlicology, 

The  Bev.  Wm  Faulkner  is  printing  a 
Work  on  the  simplicity  and  ingenuity  of  tlie 
Eviilcnce  in  favour  of  the  Miracles  recorded 
in  die  Gospels,  contrasted  with  the  most 
striking  wonders  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  succeeding  cen tunes. 

Mr  Zacharinh  Jackson  will  soon  publish, 
m  a.n  8vo  volume,  a  Bestoration  of  100  Pas- 
sages to  their  pristine  beauty,  which,  in  the 
PIay«of  Shakspeare,  have  hltiierto  remsined 
corTU|iC. 

Bng.  Gen.  MacdonneU  is  preparing  for 
publication,  in  two  4to  volumes,  a  Polybian 
view  of  the  late  War  in  Spain  and  Portu- 

Mr  Gnrham  of  Queen *s  College,  Cam- 
brt4ge,  is  preparing  for  publication,  in  an 
f)TO  volume,  tlie  Typographical  and  Monas- 
tic Antiquities  of  St  Neot  and  Eynesbiuy, 
Hnnt*,  and  of  St  Neot,  Cornwall,  illustrat- 
ed by  eugnnings  on  copper  and  woo<t 

Mrs  Peck  will  eoon  publish,  in  three  vo- 
lumes, tlie  Bard  of  the  West,  an  historic 
romance,  founded  on  certain  public  events 
of  ilie  seventh  century. 

Madame  Panache,  author  of  Manners, 
has  in  tlie  press,  a  Year  and  a  Day,  a  novd, 
in  two  vohimea, 

Mr  Caulfield  of  Batli  has  a  volume  in  the 
press,  containing  every  important  transaction 
of  die  Ro^cy,  from  the  year  ISll  to  the 
last  DissoKition  of  Parliament 

Mr*  Guy  is  printing  a  School  Astronomy, 
tllustnttcd  by  pktes,  in  a  similar  sjue  with 
his  school  Geography. 

Miss  Trinimcr  wul  soon  publish  a  short 
History  of  France,  after  the  manner  of  Mrs 
Trimmer's  Histories  for  Children. 

A  Modern  T^ondon  Catalogue  of  Boolcs 
(fince  18iX)>,  with  their  sizes,  prices,  and 
piubHshers,  is  expected  to  appear  the  end  of 
this  month. 

Dr  Bofitodc  will  shortly  publish  an  ac- 
count of  die  History  and  present  state  of 
Galvanism. 

Lieut,  Elmhirst  is  about  to  publish,  fkr- 
currenccs  during  a  six  Montli»'  Residence 
in  tlte  Province  of  Cajabria  ITlttrior. 

An  Account  of  the  Life,  Ministry,  and 
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Writings,  of  the  Rev.  John  Fawcett,  D.D. 
fifty-four  years  minister  of   die  gospel  at 
Waingate  and  Hebden-brid^e,  near  Hali* ' 
fax,  wiD  be  shortly  published  by  his  son. 

In  the  course  of  November  will  be  pub- 
lished tke  third  and  concluding  volume  of 
Archdeacon  Coxc^s  Memoirs  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough. 

A  descriptive   poem,  called  Night,  by 
>L  E.  Elliot,  jun,  will  shortly  appear.     It»  | 
is  an  attempt  lo  jwunt  the  scenery  of  night, 
as  connected   with  great  and   interesdng 
events. 

Prince  Cliilia,  a  satirical  history  of  all 
nations  in  the  world,  after  die  manner  of 
Swift's  Gulliver,  by  Tom  Brown,  will  ap- 
pear io  a  few  days. 

A  new  novel,  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Anna 
i^faria  Porter,  author  of  "  the  Knight  of 
St  John,"  &c,  win  appear  shordy,  entitled 
ihe  Fast  of  Si  Magthlm, 

A  History  of  Greenland  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  containing  a  description  of  the 
country  and  its  iidmbitants,  together  widi 
an  account  of  the  missiona  of  the  United 
Brediren  in  tliat  country,  from  the  German 
of  Crantz.  The  former  part  will  also  com- 
prehend valuable  details  of  the  original  dis* 
oovery  and  oolouization  of  Greenland  by  the 
Norwegians,  ti)e  vain  attempts  made  by  the 
English,  Danes,  and  others,  to  explore  the 
cast  coast,  along  with  a  succinct  narrative 
of  the  partially  successful  mission  at  Gatt* 
haab.  As  an  appendix  to  the  whole,  will 
be  added,  a  continuation  of  the  History  of 
the  Mission  of  the  Brethren  down  to  the 
present  time,  comprising  a  perioil  of  about 
eighty  years.  The  work  ^ill  be  accompa- 
nied with  supplementary  notes  from  au- 
thentic sources,  including  interesting  notices 
of  Ijibrador* 

Dr  Armstrong  is  preparing  new  editions, 
considerably  improved,  of  his  three  works 
on  Scarlet  Fever,  8cc,  Typhus  Fever,  and 
Puerperal  Fever. 

Dr  Henry  is  printing  a  new  and  improv- 
ed edition  of  liis  valuable  Elements  of  Che. 
mistry. 

A  philosophical  romance,  callod  Charen- 
ton,  or  the  Follies  of  the  Age,  tnmskted 
from  the  French  of  M.  Lourdoueix,  wtU 
soon  appear,  Charenton  is  a  well -known 
establishment  near  Parijj  for  insmie  p>.  rsonsi. 
Some  supposed  inhabitants  of  it  arc  the 
author's  dvamatu  pcmma'.  The  w<.>Tk  gives 
a  view  of  tlie  political  state  oi'  France,  and 
of  its  partie-?. 

A  new  edition  is  in  the  press,  of  Gum^ 
and  Lina,  or  the  African  Childrt^n,  trans- 
laled  from  the  French  by  S.  B.  Moens. 

A  novel,  entitled  ihc  Mock  Morialist,  or 
n  Dressing  for  Dissenters,  vn  announard. 

A  volume  of  Patliological  arid  Surgical 
Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  J'  inL* ;  by 
Mr  B.  C.  Brodie,  will  immetUatcly  be  pub* 
lisbed. 

A   novel,    in    three    volumes,   entitledi 

**  Lamioli,"  from  the  pen  of  C.  F,  Wielcs, 

Esq.  may  be  expected  in  November. 
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The  Provindal  Antiamties  and  Pic- 
tamque  Scenery  of  ScoUaad.  We  refer 
our  readers  to  the  Proq>ccttu  which  accmn- 
pnics  this  Number,  for  the  details  and 
conditions  of  this  very  splendid  and  spirited 
mdertaking. 

Geometrical  Analysis,  a  new  edition  en- 
larged and  hnproved,  followed  by  the  Geo- 
metry  of  Curved  Lines,  being  the  treatise 
on  lines  of  the  second  order,  much  eKpand- 
ed,  and  now  besides  augmented  by  the  de- 
aerintion  and  properties  of  all  the  remarkable 
higher  curves,  by  John  Leslie,  F.  R.  S.  E. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Statutes  relative 
to  the  Revenue  of  Excise  in  Great  Britain, 
methodically  arranged  and  alphabetically 
digMted.  Third  edition,  revised  and  bron^t 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Session  of  Parha- 
ment  1818 ;  by  James  Huie,  CoUector  of 
Excise ;  in  one  huge  volume  octavo. 

Coquetry^  a  novd.    3  vols.  l?mo. 


COfet 

We  are  hnpjr  to  la«  AA  M.  BA- 
oour,  ao  well  known  §at  ids  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  Ficndi  longul^e,  haa  in  Ae 
presa, 

1.  A  New  Metfaodleal  GMmmarof  flio 
French  Language;  eontamiiiig  coneMe  but 
dear  nilea  on  the  variouf  Parts  df  Speedi» 
with  appropriate  IDiiitiatioaB  «^  Ex- 
amines.   ISma 

i,  Excrdses  on  the  Rules  in  tfwKew 
Grammar,  accompanied  by  aocnnte  Bcftcw 
ences  to  the  Rules  they  illiMrateb     Ifllna 

3.  Frendi  Pronunciation  EzemiiliflBd ;  to 
whidi  is  added  a  selecfion  of  all  tbe  most 
elegant  figurative  expresskms  in  tfao  PkiDdi 
Language,  explained  in  Frendi,  and  aooi^ 
ratdy  trandated  into  Eng^oli.     Iftna 

Laurcntii,  Jo.  RuM  EimlolKiiDi  Edm- 
burgenarum  Libri  III,  irritten  daring  thtfe 
years*  attendance  on  the  Medical  inalila- 
tions  of  that  City,  and  calculated  to  Sna- 
trate,  awirttig  other  matters,  the  Sytten  of 
Medical  Education  pursued  there,  the  ha- 
bits of  Ae  Students,  and  the  ge&eial  pMK 
cess  of  Graduatioo  in  that  Unifcnity,  w8l 
shortly  be  published,  in  one  Tohime,  Ituxk 
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ALGEBRA.  ^ 

Ess^Ts  on  the  Combinatorial  Analysis; 
shewing  its  application  to  the  most  useful 
and  interesting  problems  of  Algebra,  in  the 
multiplication,  division,  extraction  of  Roots, 
&c ;  by  Peter  Nicholson,  8vo.     168. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England;  by 
John  Britton,  F.S.  A.  No  XVII.  being  No 
III.  of  York  Cathedral.  4to.  18s.— imperi- 
al  4to,  J?l. 

BIOORAPHT. 

A  new  edition  of  President  Edwards*  Life 
of  the  late  Rev.  David  Brainerd,  missionary 
to  the  Indians,  from  the  Society  in  Scotland 
for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  8vo. 
12s. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Court  and  Family  of 
NapoloDU  Bonaparte ;  by  the  Countess  de 
••^  in  French  and  English.     10s.  6d. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  General  Prindples  of 
Chemical  Analysis,  translated  from  the 
French  of  L.  J.  ITienard ;  by  Arnold  Mer- 
rick, 8vo. 

COMMERCE. 

The  American  Ncgociator ;  consisting  of 
Tables  of  Exchange  of  the  United  States, 
calculated  from  one  cent  up  to  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  equated  with  the  currencies  of 
Great  Britain,  Irehmd,  France,  &c. ;  by 
the  Editor  of  Mortimer's  Dictionary,  ISmo. 

4*. 


EDUCATION. 

A  Grammar  of  Rhetoric  and  Pdita  li- 
terature, for  the  use  of  sdiooli  and  pmatt 
teachers ;  by  Alexander  Jamiawn,  Itma 
6s.  6d. 

A  Greek  Tree,  or  Skeleton  of  Voba  I  de- 
monstrating the  dependendeaof.  4wir  aevo- 
ral  parts,  &c. ;  by  Mr  John  1^  of  Bi^j^ 
ton.    5s. 

A  Critical  Grammar  of  the  French  apd 
English  Languages,  with  Tabulu  Elucida- 
tions :  calculated  ^o  aid  the  EngUah  student 
in  the  acquirement  of  die  niceties  of  tha 
French  language,  and  to  give  the  Frendi 
scholar  a  knowlec^e  of  the  En^Jah  toagae; 
by  W.  Hodgson,  12mo.    98. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Pursuitatdddi 
are  encouraged  and  enforced  in  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Cavibridge,  briefly  described  and  vin« 
dicated :  with  various  notes ;  by  the  Rer* 
L.  Wnincwright,  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

FIVE  ARTS. 

British  Gallery  of  Pictures,  first  seriat  | 
by  W.  Yotley,  Esq.  F.S.A.  No  LXIV.  4ttH 
10s.  6d.— folio,  21s. 

Elements  of  Anatomy :  designed  for  tfia 
use  of  Students  in  the  Fine  Arts;  by  J.  B. 
Sharps,  royal  8vo.     10s. 

A  History  of  the  Rise  and  Pragren  of 
Music,  theoretical  and  practical;  by  G. 
Jones.  15s.  plain  plates,— Xl,  Is.  coloured* 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Complete  Survey  of  Scripture  Geogra- 
phy :  containing  an  historical  account  of  pri« 
mitive  nations^  and  of  aU  countries  and  peo^ 
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pie  mentioned  ia  sa«wd  history ;  by  Thomas 
Heming.  IUu3tT»t«d  by  a  superb  and  ac- 
cuTute  set  of  unaps^  lui^  a  chart  of  the  world* 
jCS,  10a. 

Letters  from  St  Helen  a,  in  oontiiraation 
of  the  Lettetfe  from  tlse  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
with  sn  Appendix t  contaming  the  dandes- 
tine  letter  to  Lucltn  Boniip&rte  from  Lrs 
Caais ;  uJso  his  Letter  to  Lord  BathuKt* 
€va    ^ 

N»val  Chronology  of  Cr?at  Britain^  or  an 
HisUnicsI  Account  of  Maritime  Events,  wtdi 
engravings;  by  J-  ftfllfe.  Fart  IV.  8to. 
10s.  (id* 

tAW, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  relative 
to  tlie  Forcif^n  and  Domestic  Commerce  of 
Great  Britain  \  by  J.  Chitty,  Esq.  t  vols 
royal  8vo.     £3,  3«* 

A  FracilcalTreatifie on  theCiiBtina]  Law: 
adapted  to  die  use  of  the  profeaslim,  magis- 
trates, and  private  gentlemen ;  bv  Joseph 
Chitty,  Esq,     4  vols  royal  Svo.     *4,  4fi. 

A  Letter  to  a  Surro^te;  ctmtaining  a 
fiummary  g(  the  laws  leladng  to  marriage- 
licence,  with  suggestions ;  by  John  S*  Har- 
dy, 8vo»     Is, 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  Trinity 
Term,  58  George  IIL  1818;  by  R,  V, 
Bomewall,  and  E.  H.  Anderson.  Vot  L 
Part  IV.  royal  8vo.     ?s- 

MEDICI  NT. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  AnBtomy,  for  the 
itBC  of  students  engaged  in  dissections ;  by 
Edward  Stanley,  aseifitant  surgeon  and  de^ 
monstrator  of  anatomy  at  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  12mo. 

Practical  Researches  on  the  Nature,  Cure, 
and  Prtv^ition  of  Goul ;  by  James  Johnson, 
8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Persons 
who  have  taken  Poison,  and  tliosc  in  a  Statd 
of  Susijended  Animation  ;  by  M*  P.  Oriili, 
ISmo.    58» 

Surgical  Observattons,  being  a  quarterly 
Report  of  Cases  in  Surgery ;  by  Chatlea 
Bel].     Part  I.  Vol.  !L     6s. 

Surgical  Eissays;  by  Astley  Cooper,  P,R-S. 
with  thirteen  engravings.    Part  1.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Prcsorfing  the  Fcct»  or  Prac- 
tical Observations  on  3ie  Prevention  and 
Cure  of  Corns,  Bunnions,  &c;     5s.  6d* 

Results  of  an  Investigation  respecting 
Epidemic  and  Pestilenrial  Diseases,  includ- 
ing Researches  in  the  Levant  concerning 
the  Plague :  by  Charles  Maclean,  M.  D. 
royal  6vo.     X?,  8s. 

Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and  Spe- 
cilic  Distinctions  of  Venereal  Diseases ;  m- 
terspersed  with  Hints  tor  the  more  effectual 
Prosecution  of  the  present  Inquiry,  into  the 
Uses  and  Abuses  of  Mercury,  in  their  trcat- 
I  mcnt;  by  Richard  Carraichaet,  M,R,LA» 
I  one  of  tlie  Surgeons  of  the  Richmond  Hos- 
[  pital»  House  of  Industry,  &c.  Sva     9s. 

I  MISCELLANEOUS, 

I  Faiblct  of  iBaop  and  others ;  with  df^igns 
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engraved  on  wood  by  Thomas  Bewick.   Im« 
perial  8vo,  £\,  \  Is.  Gd.^.mya!  8vo,  Ml^  li, 
—demy  8vo,  155, — This  volume  cantaini] 
400  pages,  188  Fables,  with  a  cutatth»| 
head  of  each,  and  upwvds  of  100  oriigind  J 
tail  pieces. 

Ilae   Emigrant's   Gtnde  to  the  Uniu 
States  of  America,  ecoaomicAl  and  pohdcalf  I 
by  Robert  Holditch.  Esq.     4«.  6<!. 

Kl  Espanol  Constitutional  t  o  Mi-^ct^llaneft  I 
de  Politica,  Ciendae  Yartes  LiieraturB*  J 
No  L    8vo.    35. 

Ncckclothiflnri,  or  Titeania,  an  Eisay  on  I 
Starchers ;  by  one  (*f  the  Cloth,  Ifmo.     2a,  f 

Margaret  Mdvtlle,   and   llic    Soldkr^J 
Daughter;   or,  Juvenile  Memoirs:   inter* 
epersed  with  Remarks  on  the  Propriety  of 
enooimging  British  Manufactures;  by  Ali- 
cia Catherine  Mant,  Itmo*    -Is.  M* 

KATTIHAL  maTOHY- 

Fud ;  or,  Coloured  Figure  and  Descrip- 1 
tion*  of  the  Plants  referred  by  Botanists,  &&  I 
to  the  Genus  Fucus ;  by  Dawson.  Turner*  J 
Esq.  A.  M.  F.  B.S,  ft  L.g.  &c*  &C  No 
XLV.  ko.     7s. 6d. 

I^OVELS* 

The   Cumberland   Cottager ;     a    story, 
fotuided  on  facbi,  by  Mlhs  Bcoderich,  3  vols  I 
l^mo.     168. 6d. 

POETET.r 

Poetry  and  Tales,  in  verse ;  by  Mre 
Anias  Lamont,  foolscap  Svo,    6^8. 

Johnny  Newcoroe  in  the  Navy  ;  a  poenf,  J 
in  four  cantos,  with  notes.  Part  L  8vo»] 
2s.  6d. 

Revenge  Defeated  and  Self-ptmished  ; 
dramatic  poem,  Bvo.     2s.  6d. 

Poems,  by  Mrs  Brooke,  If  mo.     7& 

Kleist^a  Vernal  Seasons,  a  poem,  after  t 
manner  of  Thomson  :  second  edition,  trans- 
lated  from  the  German,  Sva    3s.  6d. 

POLITICS. 

An  Efisay  on  Money,  by  C.  R.  Princep, 
Esq. 

A  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Proprietors  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  Division  of 
the  Surplus  Profits  of  ^t  Corporation  ;  by 
C.  Amot,  solicitor* 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures  on  tiie  Principal  Evidences  and| 
the  several  Dispensations  of  Revealed  Rdi* 
gion  ;  by  W.  Roby,  8vo.     3b. 

Sermons  on  various  occasions;  by  the 
Rev.  James  Knight,  M.A.  Svo.     7s. 

Observations  on  the  Doctrine,  DisdpHnc,! 
and  Manners  of  the  Wesley  an  Methodiflts^  J 
and  also  of  the  Evangelical  Party ;    by  tho 
Rev.  L.  Wainewright,  A.M.  &:c.  8vo»     6s. 

Sermons,  in  which  the  connexion  is  traded 
between  a  belief  in  tlie  truths  of  Revelation 
and  the  character,  comfort,  &c.  of  Chris* 
tians ;  by  the  Rev.  Miles  Jackson  of  Leeds, 
8vo.     l?6, 

A  Pldn  Answer  to  the  important  Quet^J 
lion»  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  Witf' 
an  earnest  and  aflcctionale  address  to  the  ' 
reader ;  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Freeston,  8vo, 

Sermons  selected  from  the  MSSL  of  tlie 
late  Bev.  E.  Robson,  M.  A,  Vicar  of  Orston  i 
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hf  the  Rev.  H.  C.  0*Doiuio£^ue,  A.M.  2 
vgk  Sto.    ^1,  Is. 

Sermons,  selected  ftom  the  Manuscripts 
of  the  late  Rey.  Charles  Moore,  M.A.  Rec- 
tor of  Cuxton,  Vicar  of  St  Nicholas,  Roches- 
ter, one  of  Uie  six  Preachers  at  Canterbury 
CathednJ,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
CoD^ge,  Cambridge ;  author  of  a  ftill  Inqui- 
nr  into  the  Subject  of  Suicide,  with  two 
Treatises  on  Duelling  and  Gaming ;  pub- 
lished by  his  Son,  Captain  Charles  Moore, 
SvolsBvo.    £l.  Is. 

A  Charge,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese  of  London,  at  the  Visitation  in  July 
and  August,  1818 ;  by  William,  Lord 
Bidiqp  of  London.    Is.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Lester^s  Illustration  of  London,  with  six- 
ty-four  plates,  and  a  letter-press  description. 
VoL  I.  8vo. 

An  improved  Edition  of  Leigh's  New 
Picture  of  London ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Po- 
litical, Rdigious,  Medical,  Literary,  Muni- 
«i{»I,  Commercbl,  and  Moral  State  of  the 
British  Metropolis :  presenting  a  brief  and 
luminous  guide  to  the  Stranger,  on  all  sub- 
jects c(mnected  with  general  Information, 
Business,  or  Amusement  With  numerous 
views,  map,  and  plan,  ISmo.  9s. — An 
edition  may  be  had,  with  the  addition  of  22 
coloured  plates  of  Costume,  &c.     12s. 

The  Tourist  through  Ireland ;  by  which 
the  Traveller  is  directed  to  the  objects  most 
worthy  of  notice,  wheUier  of  Antiquity,  Art, 
Science,  or  the  Picturesque ;  by  an  Irish 
Gentleman,  aided  by  the  Communication  of 
Friends.  Illustrated  with  views  and  maps, 
limo,    6s.— coloured  maps,  7s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Year's  Residence  in  the  United  States 
«f  America;  by  W.  Cobbctt     Parti.     6s. 

Caution  to  Continental  Travellers ;  by  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham.    3s.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  tlie  Shipwreck  of  the  Os- 
wego, on  tlie  Coast  of  South  Barbary,  and 
of  we  Sufferings  of  the  Master  and  the  Crew 
while  in  Bondage  among  the  Arabs  ;  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  Remarks  upon  the 
Coimtry  and  its  Inhabitants,  and  the  pecu- 
liar Perils  of  tliat  Coast ;  by  Judah  Paddock, 
ber  hue  Master,  4to.    £l,  5s. 

EDINBURGH. 

The  System  of  the  Weather  of  the  Bri- 
tish Islands;  discovered  m  1816  and  1817, 
from  a  journal  commencing  November 
1802;  by  Lieut  George  Mackenzie,  R.P.M. 
4to.    £l.  Is. 

Memoirs  of  an  unfortunate  Son  of  Thes- 
pis ;  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Edward 
Cape  Everard,  Comedian,  twenty-three 
years  of  the  llieatre  Royal,  Drury-Lane, 
London,  and  pupil  of  the  late  David  Gar- 
rick-  Esq.  with  Reflections,  Remarks,  and 
Anecdotes,  written  by  .himself.    5s. 

Observiitions  on  the  different  kinds  of 
Small-pox,  and  especially  on  that  which 
sometimes  fellows  vaccination.  Illustrated 
by  a  number  of  cases ;  by  Alexander  Mon- 


Monihfy  List  of  New  PMieatumt.  [[Oet 

ro,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  Pnftieor  of  Anatomy 


and  Surgery  in  the  Umvenlty  of  Edm- 
burg^.    8vo.  10s.  Od. 

The  Appeal ;  a  Tragedy,  in  Tlizee  Acta; 
as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edin- 
borjgh.    3s. 

An  Engraving  and  Report  relative  to  4 
design  for  a  Chain  Bridge,  propoaed  to  be 
thrown  over  the  Frith  of  Perth  at.Qaeco*' 
ferry ;  by  James  Anderson,  dvil-engineer 
and  land-survejor,  Edinburgh  Engmv* 
ing,  2  feet  5  mches  by  1  foot  10  inches. 
Proof  impressions,  £1,  IOl— coaanun  oo« 
pies  £l.  Is.    Report  58. 

The  Caledonian  Shipping  List'  ind  Ge« 
neral  Register  of  Vends,  bekiigiiig  to  the 
ports  on  the  east  coast  of  Seodand,  and  the 
Clyde  on  the  west ;  with  an  aoeount  of  die 
Coasting  and  Whale  Fishing  Comp 
and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  in 
tion,  collected  and  ananged  im  to  j 
1818.    2s.  6d. 

A  new  edition  of  an  Enquiry  whedier 
Crime  and  Misery  are  produced  or  pnvaiU 
ed,  by  our  present  System  of  Praon  Die- 
dpline ;  by  Thomas  Fowdl  BaztOD.  Esq. 
M.  P.    ls.6d. 

An  examination  of  the  Justice  and  Ex- 
pediency of  a  Bill,  intituled,  *'  An  Act  ftr 
building  and  promoting  the  building  of 
additional  Churdies  in  Soodand;"  by  a 
Member  of  the  Scots  Bar.    Is. 

The  Confession,  ftc.  of  Nichid .  Mnsdiet 
of  Boghall,  who  was  executed  in  the  Gzaas- 
market,  January  1721,  for  the  murder  of 
his  Wife  in  the  Duke*s  WaJk,  near  Edin* 
burgh,  contaming  a  brief  narrative  of  fais 
life,  and  a  full  account  of  the  contrivance 
and  perpetration  of  his  crime.    Is. 

A  Statement  of  the  Results  of  Ftactiee 
in  Continued  Fever,  as  it  pnmiled  in 
Auchtemiuchty  and  neighbomfaood,  in 
1817 ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  a  few 
Practical  Remarks  on  Measles,  Scadatina, 
&c  ;  by  James  Bonnar,  Surgeon..  Ss.  6d. 
The  Bagpipe  Prec^tor ;  or,  the  Art  of 
Playing  the  Great  Highland  Bagpipe  ren- 
dered perfectly  easy  to  every  capadty  ;  by 
which  any  one  who  has  a  taste  for  mnsie 
may  soon  acquire  a  knowledge  of  that  grand 
and  warlike  instrument  without  the  aidof  • 
master.  To  which  are  added,  a  few  fiivoor- 
ite  Simple  Airs,  calculated  to  catch  the  ear 
and  attention  of  the  pupil,  and  lead  lum  on 
in  the  sdence  of  music.    3s. 

Letter  from  a  Physidan  in  the  Hig^dands 
to  his  Friend  in  London,  on  the  Subject  of 
a  Consumptive  Habit;  showing  the  good 
effects  of  a  particular  r^imen  in  consump- 
tive habits,  and  the  most  natural  means  of 
repairing  a  broken-up  constitution  ;  with  n 
Preface  and  Notes  by  the  Editor.     Is. 

Reports  of  the  Practice  in  the  Clinical 
Wards  of  the  Royal  Inflrmary  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  by  Dr  Andrew  Duncan,  jun*    48. 

Pacts  and  Observations  towards  forming 
a  new  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Caledonia,  or  the  Clans  of  Yore ;  a  Tra- 
gedy, in  five  acts ;  by  William  Thomson. 
Svo.    2s. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Thu  month  of  September  commenced  with  sliowery  weatlier,  which  was  succeeded  by  dry- 
winds  Arom  the  west  and  north-west.  From  the  ^th,  and  downwards,  it  rained  frequent' 
ly,  and  at  tinies^heavily,  making  the  quantity  of  rain,  altogether,  about  tliree  times  ae  moch 
as  that  of  the  same  month  last  year*  Tlie  mean  temperature,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  was  somewhat  higher  than  during  the  latter  end  ot  August,  tlie  Thermometer  lis* 
ing  daily  above  60,  «nd  sometimics  as  high  as  6^.  For  some  days  during  the  eeeond  week  ] 
it  never  reached  60,  but  on  inereaie  of  temperature  again  took  place  between  the  12th  and 
SOth>  From  that  dll  i\o  end  of  tlie  month  tlie  temperature  of  the  dciy  gradually  dedined* 
but  that  of  the  night  suffered  Etde  or  no  diminution.  The  mean  of  the  whole  month  19 
about  half«a>dcgrec  lower  tlian  that  of  September  last  year*  It  will  be  seen  from  the  ab« 
stractir  that  the  mean  of  the  extremeji  lUffcrs  from  the  mean  of  ten  morning  and  evening  ] 
only  by  one  tenth  of  a  degree,  and  that  the  former,  instead  of  being  higher,  asisgenraaHf 
the  case,  is  in  tlie  present  instance  lower  than  the  latter.  The  mean  point  of  dcposidon 
corresponds  ako  very  nearly  witli  the  mean  minimum  temperature.  The  range  of  the 
Barometer  has  been  greater  than  any  month  sinoe  March,  though  the  mean  height  does 
not  differ  much  from  the  annual  average.  The  Hygrometer,  notwithstanding  the  quan- 
tity  of  rain,  indicates  a  greater  degree  of  dryness  than  last  year,  and  the  evaporation  ii  also 
greater*  The  prevailing  wind  in  September  IB  17  was  east  and  south-eastu-this  3rearkhBB  1 
been  west  and  nortli^west.  A  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fact,  however,  mtij 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  comparative  dryness  of  the  smumer  months  of  this  jrear.  In  1817^ 
the  ground  was  perpetxiaDy  soaked  with  water  till  the  end  of  August*  so  tiiat  the  atmos. 
phere  in  September,  though  disposed  to  be  dry,  was  rapidly  supplied  with  moisture  from: 
the  cartli.  On  the  contrary,  during  the  preceding  month  of  this  year,  the  gioimd  was  at* 
diy  as  to  absorb  quickly  the  tmi  of  September,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  atmospli^re  from 
being  so  soon  saturated  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 


Meteoeological  TadlKj  exiraeied  from  (he  Re^ster  kept  on  the  Bank^ofi 
ike  Ta^jfour  miks  cast  from  Perthy  Latittide  56'^  25',  Elevation  ld5fiet. 
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MfcTKUROLOaiCAL  Tablb,  extracted  from  Hie  Regitter  kept  at  Edinburgh,  in 

the  Observatory,  CeUton^hill. 

N,H.~Th0  OlMvrvations  arc  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  &ck»ck,  forenoon,  and  four  o^doek,  aflcF* 
nuou.     Vhv  aeound  ObMrvation  in  the  affeznoom,  in  the  firrt  oolumn,  r  '  '  *^    "^    '  ' 
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COMMERCIAL  REPORT.— Oc/.  10/A  1818. 

Sugar.  The  market  for  this  article  has  for  several  weeks  been  very  dull ;  and  stncetlie 
beginning  of  last  week,  the  prices  have  given  way  considerably.  The  falling  in  Ae 
London  market  is  about  6s.  per  cwt.  and  at  this  decline  the  market  is  very  heavy.  Hie 
arrivals  for  some  time  past  have  been  very  considerable ;  but  the  whole  of  the  craps  far  dl9 

rsent  year  may  now  be  considered  as  at  market,  as  the  small  quantities  of  pcoouoe  left 
the  islands  is  scarcely  worth  taking  into  account.  The  quantity  in  the  Londbn  wm- 
houses  is  about  4000  less  than  at  the  same  period  of  last  year.  It  is  thoefore  eztronely 
probable  tliat  the  market  will  soon  experience  a  revivoL  No  business  is  doing  in  Forafln 
Sugars.  The  Refined  market  has  been  very  heavy,  chiefly  because  the  exports  to  Rium 
are  dosed  for  the  season.  The  holders  are  thoefore  endeavouring  to  effect  sales  at «  de- 
cline in  price. — Oifee.  The  great  depression  of  prices  on  this  article  has  again  brong^ 
speculators  into  tlie  market ;  but  the  prices  do  not  vary  much.  Some  extensive  puithaaes* 
which  had  been  made  for  cash,  were  brought  forward,  and  sold  at  a  oondderable  advai^oe. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  price  of  tms  article  is  now  about  the  lowest  rate  it  b  Ukety 
to  be  fur  some  time.  The  market  may  be  considered  at  present  as  very  dulL — Cotton,  The 
extensive  saleu  of  this  article  by  .the  East  India  Company  in  London  have  depressed  Ae 
market  in  the  capitaL  At  the  other  ports  the  market  is  heavy,  but  the  holders  ue  less 
dis^tustxl  tu  efi'cct  sales  at  reduced  rates.  Activity  being  now  restored  to  the  vast  manofiie^ 
turmg  districts  around  Manchester,  by  the  return  o(  die  workmen  to  their  duty,  will  no 
doubt  tend  tu  keep  the  market  steady,  in  the  face  of  the  extensive  arrivals.  The  quantity 
imporuil  into  the  United  Kingdom  last  month  amounted  to  65,164  bags,  which  giyes.ai^ 
incrcaiie  of  4:2,747  bugs  during  kst  month.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  Cotton  imparted 
tills  year  U  sutticient  to  account  for  the  present  dulness  in  the  market  The  manu&ctoicf 
arc  all  in  full  activity — Corn.  Altliough  the  ports  are  now  shut,  fiom  the  Bidassoa  to  the 
Eydur,  yet  it  has  had  no  eflect  on  the  London  markets.  Grain,  which  had  advanced  oon- 
siderably  in  price,  may  now  be  considered  as  at  a  stand ;  and  the  abundant  harvest  over 
all  tliu  uurtlieiii  parts  iif  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  wUl  abundantly  repay  Uie  labours  oC 
the  farmer  in  these  parts,  and  fhlly  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  southern  counties  9$ 
Kuglaud,  occusionod  by  a  aevere  drought  The  harvest  in  Scotland  may  now  be  consideied 
MS  completely  over,  and  tlie  grain  hoiuod  in  excellent  order.  Potatoes,  which  had  greetlj 
advantxd  in  price,  tVitiii  extensive  fqMiculations  made  to  supply  the  London  market,  aie 
lutw  returiiii^  tu  their  proper  level,  and  the  greedy  speculators  have  paid  most  severely 
tor  tlicir  (uUy,  having  been  conipdled  to  sell  the  article  in  London  cheaper  than  what  it 
cost  thetu  l\  Scudaud,  beaidcs  a  prodigious  loss,  occasioned  by  the  potatoes  spoiling  ^m' 
being  tixi  m«Ai  nuMd.— .Mmn.  Brandy,  and  HoOandt.  The  demand  for  Rum  is  again 
bcoHUf 'Vilujtcd,  i4iKi  the  |mtMt»  as  uii^t  have  been  anticipated,  are  nn  the  decline.  Pur- 
it 
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chases  can  now  be  m^de  lower  than  oar  (quotations.  Brandy  is  merely  Qaminal  in  price. 
Geneva  is  without  any  variation — Tobacco.  l*he  market  for  Tobacco  is  exceedingly 
heavy,  and  [iurchjiae«  may  be  inad<i  at  a  decline  in  price  The  report  of  exceeding  high 
pxices  in  Landon  baa  brought  most  extensive  supplies  &om  the  United  St^ites.  The  atack 
1$,  in  oonaequcDce,  9144  hhd&^-Oi/.  The  deniimd  tor  Whale  Oil  has  been  regular  and 
steady,  and  the  prioes  may  be  quoted  as  graduidly  iinprovjEg,  Linseed  may  be  quoted  at 
a  small  dedine.  In  other  kinds  there  is  no  variation. — Tar  is  in  demand. — In  rough 
Turpeutinc  there  u  no  olteratioiu — Pitch  mid  Rosin  are  witliout  variation. — The  demand 
for  TaUoiB  has  been  limited* — Flaa:  is  in  limited  request,  and  the  price  of  Hctttp  remains 
steady— On  the  other  articles  of  commerce  there  is  no  alteration  wortli  btating. 


F9I7GAR.  Muic. 
'  B.  P.  Dry  Biown,   -  cwl 
'  Mid.  Rood,  and  anc  rrUd* 
Fino  and  very  fliu?,    .   « 
Rcfiaed,  Doubw  Loaves»    . 
Pomfi^  ditto. 
Sm_le  ditto, 
Sm  tlj  Lump* 
Lurt^D  ditto, 
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lis  Regitterj-^Commercial  Rtp6rt> 

Weekly  Price  of  Stocks,  from  lit  to  f9th  September  1818. 
Ist.  8th.  15th.  nd. 


[Oct. 


Bank  stock, 

3  per  cent,  reduced, 

3  per  cent  consols,* 

4  per  cent  consols,* 

6  per  cent  navy  ann. ..,.., 
Imperial  3  per  cent  ann. 
India  stock,. 
— —  bonds,. 


2684  9^ 
74i3| 

m  I 

103|  i 


Exchequer  bills,  2^^  p.d. 
Consols  for  ace. 


American  3  per  cent,..^ 
— ^—  new  loan,  6  p.  c. 
French  5  per  cents.  «.«...« 


78  70pr. 
17  18pr. 

741 


84  85pr. 


75| 


74  90 


Course  of  Exchange^  October  6. — Amsterdam,  37 : 6  B.  3  U.  Antw^,  11  :  14  Rx, 
Hamburgh,  34  :  82^  U.  Frankfort,  143^  Ex.  Paris,  24 :  90,  2  U.  Boideanz,  84  x  9d 
Madrid,  39  effect  Cadiz,  39  effect  Gibraltar,  34.  Leghorn,  50].  Genoa,  46^.  Bfai- 
ta,  50.  Naples,  43.  Palermo,  129  per  oz.  Oporto,  58.  Rio  Jandns  67.  DaUiii, 
9^.     Cork,  94.     Agio  of  the  Bank  of  Holland,  2. 

Prices  of  Gold  and  Silver,  per  oz, — Portugal  gold,  in  coin,  £0 :  0 1  Ol     ¥{ 
in  bars,  £4:2: 0.     New  doubloons,  £0  : 0 :  0.     New  dollars,  56.  4id.    Sibrer, 
58.  4Ad. 


Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankruptcies,  announced  between  the  SOifa  of 
August  and  the  30th  of  September  1818,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Hopkins,  J.  Hopmarket,  Worcester,  hop-mevdMiit 
Jones,   M.  M.   Blackfiriars   Road.   liTery-stablD- 

keeper 
James,  W.  Clemenf  s-lane,  merchant 
Jorden,  W.  Bamwood,  Gloucester,  oom-dealar 
Johnson,  J.  E.  Hyde-street,  Blooiosbury,  iimtu 

mariner 
Kcr,  R.  Hull,  merchant 

Leigh,  W.  Bath-street,  Bethnal-green,  meidmit 
Lumley,  W.  Jermyn-street,  merchant 
Lane,  J.  E.  Evesham,  Worcestershire,  Jewdler 
Lear,  F.  Strand,  brush-maker 


Bonsfield,  W.  May's  buildings,  St  Martin's  Lane, 
woollen-draper 

Bruford,  C.  Gallwaystrcet,  St  Luke's,  cabinet- 
maker 

Burton,  W.  Hinckley,  hosier 

Boyle,  R.  Upper  Thames-street,  merchant 

Buckland,  I^i.  Dayswatcr,  victualler 

Ball,  O-  R.  Kxcter,  perfumer 

Brown,  W.  ''oliepe-hill,  merchant 

Brafig,  J.  Birmingham,  tye-maker 

Buck,  C.  Southwark,  hop-merchant 

Bolt,  J.,  and  J.  Joncit.  liath,  grocer 

Belt,  W.  A.  Great  Driflicld,  Yorkshire,  currier 

Cook,  W.  Clmpel-street,  New  Road,  grocer 

Cowper,  W.  Bell-court,  Wallbrook,  paper-merchant 

Cooper,  H.  1).  Uack-strect,  Hortlyuown,  hop-mer- 
chant 

Carpenter,  H.  and  W.  Alresford,  Hants,  brewers 

Cumbers,  F.  Boar's-head-court,  King-street,  coach- 
master 

Cross,  T.  Bath,  butcher 

CoiHn,  J.  W.  Plymouth  Dock,  merchant 

Curriji^e,  T.  Hersford,  Norfolk,  grocer 

Devereux,  F.,  and  M.  Lambert,  Brabi^t-court, 
Philpot-lane,  merchant 

Durand,  J.  N.  Upi^er  Cumming-strect,  Peutonville, 
merchant 

Davidson,  W.  Little^treet,  Thomas  Apostle, 
wholesale  stationer 

Dawson,  J.  Bumham,  Wcstgate,  Norfolk,  book- 
seller 

Damm,  J.  W^amford-court,  merchant 

Dyson,  W.,  J.  Fowler,  Sheffield,  Yorkshire,  and 
W.  Russel,  Hough,  Yorkshire,  scissor-manufac- 
turers 

Dussard,  P.  Welbedc-street,  Cavendish-square, 
milliner 

Durrant,  J.  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  innkeeper 

Dafter,  M.  Whitminstcr,  Gloucestershire,  linen- 
draper 

Evans,  G.  sen.  and  G.  Evans,  jun.  High-street, 
Southwark,  hop-merchants 

Felton,  R.  I^awrence  Pountney-lane,  mcrcliant 

Furnival,  D.  Liverpool,  grocer 

Fowler,  W.  and  J.  Aldei^mills,  Tamworth,  Staf- 
fordshire, corn-millers 

Griffiths,  J.  Bristol,  victualler 

Gafney,  M.  Manchester,  cotton-broker 

Iloare,  J.  Bristol,  caleuderer 

Hyne,  R.  sen.  Dartmouth,  merchant 

Head,  J.  O.  Liverpool,  merchant 

llowarth,  J.  Warminster,  linen-draper 


Latham,  N.  Manchester,  baker 

Marshall,  J.  Sheffield,  shoenraker 

Maussar,  A.  Gwynne^s  buildings.  City  Road,  mer- 
chant 

Mackennel,  J.  W.  Keith,  late  of  the  OU  South  Sea 
House,  merchant 

Morton,  W.  Worksop,  Nottinghamihire,  porter* 
merchant 

Moran,  T.  Holyhead,  innkeeper 

MarshalL  E.  Adlinston,  Kent,  factor 

Moody,  J.  York  Mews,  Paddington-street,  livery- 
stable-keeper 

Mead,  J.  Stone,  Buckinghamshire,  wbeelwriAt 

Moat,  T.  Cheapside,  broker 

Moreton,  C.  Derby  Arms,  Csoyden,  Surrey,  stable* 
keeper 

Norton,  C.  Birmingham,  builder 

Pagely,  G.  Cranboume-street,  silk-mercer 

Penn,  F.  jun.  Walthamstow,  plumbo: 

Prosscr,  W .  Birmingham,  builder 

Rose,  J.  St  Michaers  Alley,  provision-fnerchant 

Rhodes,  W.  East  SmithfieldT  baker 

Roberts,  G.  Marton,  Shropshire,  maltster 

Ryde,  W.  Cannon-street,  grocer 

Rumford,  R*  W.  Bartholomow-lane,  stodc-broker 

Roach,  W.  Clifton,  Bristol,  victualler 

Spooner,  R.  Comhill,  wooUcn-draper 

Saimders,  E.  Fevcrsham,  grocer 

Storey,  T.  South  Blyth,  Northumberland,  ship- 
owner 

Stephens,  T.  Torkington,  Cheshire,  dealer 

Simmons,  S.  Hilpcrton,  Wilts,  hawker 

Shane,  J.  E.  Flee^street,  boot  and  shoemaker 

Thomas,  R.  Northumberland-court,  Stnuid,  dealer 

Thorogood,  C.  Strand,  dealer 

Thome,  W.  H.    Strutton-ground,  Westminster, 
oilnum 

Trustrum,  J.  Khig-strcet,  Goswell-stTcet,  carpenter 

Varley,  W.  Slaithwaite,  Yorkshire,  woollen-cord- 
manu&eturer 


181S0 


Regitter.^^CQmmercial.  Hepori, 


Yolght,  G.  G.  GrevElmfitrect^  fa/s/uat 

Warknuuif  J.  Piub,  CumlierliDd,  Kboqiand  CQttlc- 

dc«J«r 
Worthlngton,  W»  Pi«»tO(a,  Laoonihirc,  grocer 
WakeHeM,  W.  Iftt«of  the  City  Rend,  builder 
Warburton,  J.  Tinip<?rley»  C  bcahirc,  distHlcr 
WUshaw^  J.  Tflonchciitcr,  shaxniiaker 


113 


WfttriligtOB.  N.  rrigh-streetj  Soutbwark,  hop-niCT- 

chant 
West,  W  E,  St  Margaret's  Hill,  hop-merchant 
Watkinii,  W,  JVorttni,  Woroesterslurc,  com'factor 


WarnLUMDn,  J,,  hqlI  J. 
chumi-4txcet»  tiiilorti 


E.  WHrruiigtciin,  Groce- 


ALPaAAETicJiL  List  of  Scotch  Bajtehuftcies,  annoimced  between  1st  and  30th 
September  181B»  extracted  from  the  Edmbtirgb  Gazette. 

Biichasi,  IVilifttDi  Jun.  cottl-merchiiot  wid  lioker, 

Port<it)elk} 
B«xter,  Andrew,  Jiui.  china  and  i^tonewarc  mcr- 

Cioi^,  WlUiJuii,  mcrchnnti  Glasgow 
Dcrarie,  Robert,  wright,  Citadel-Jitreet,  Lcith 
f  FtiCter,  RobtTt,  rame  lime  com-mcichaiit,  St  An- 
drews 
Hefidersorit  Jimc-s.  mt-rulvatit^  Stirling 


and  ooc  nf  the  partnexa 
w  Lav,Tie  and  Sou,  up- 

'.  ^oilh 

nu,  InvcmcsBp  na 
,    ^liu'lean,  sole  fiwr- 
a&  an  kulinduiiJ 


iJtwrte,  Ho» 
^  ofthelm 

holstctvrB.  i   i 
M'DtmaM,  Alexin. 
,  Mimtann  iind  lAmA^y 
a  eompfiny;  ariii 
vh-ingpaitnprof  f^ii-ii  . 

Morrijion,  Munlocli,  mercbanr,  Lcith 
Pinkerton^  Jmiio^  jun.  brt>wor,  lrlj|:!$gow 
Taylor,  Henry,  mmrhantT  Irn  mc 
Walker,  Peicr^  rackfflnan  of,  mv\  cattle-dealer, 
liiverbei« 

DIVIDENDS. 
I  CraJ^,  «lobn,  thi?   liite  senior,  Icather-mercliant, 
Glasgow  I    Hs*  (Irf.  3d  Noveinbcrf    by  Dunean 
Kennedy,  aewnintanT  t'lt  re 
'  Cooper*  David,  \u\«  "vs^oxv;  by  James 

M'Ev^an,  mtjx'h  u  \'<jvcniUef 

'  EfUtie,  Thomas  in  ">^»  Porrp^,  and 

Tbomas  Eddie,  i.  '      '■    ' ;  by 

JohnCummiuKr  Co* 

falkirk    Union    Bi  i  rs 

thereof;  17th  Oci^  .j^i» 
Falkirk  t  by  T-  aud  A. 
and  3d  November ;  and 
C'oflechotufc,  Kdhiburgb, 
toer,  from  10  to  4. 


Hutton,  Dritiald  Fraser,  merchiint,  Kirkuaidy  5  by 
Thonwi  Honold  there.    A  aeconrl  (li%idend. 

Hamilton,  Jrumcfi,  grocer,  Hutrhisdji>-*trtiet,  Gins- 
fjott  ;  by  Thomiis  Samuel  tliCTu. 

Ilamilutn',  John,  of  Dowan  attd  Co.  who  carriwl  on 
buaiLtiesA  in  Ula^gow,  and  fti  thu»  Slatf  i>r  Viigiiija^, 
and  become  imolvcnt  in  1775 ;  by  James  Kerr, 
aceoimtanl,  Glaagow,  '2inli  tX^tobt-r 

Lint  in,  Joan,  late  mOlincr,  Lant^holm;  by  Heiii- 
denon  and  Scott,  wTiLcTS  thine 

M'Feat,  Walter,  nnl  Co.  book^^eller^and  stationer*, 
Gbutgow,  and  Walter  M'Foac*  b«.toU»iener  aJid  fctn- 
tioner  there;  by  David  Stroog,  aecomitant  there, 
7th  DctohcT 

M'Gown4,  Watson,  and  Co-  merchanrf,  Greenock, 
atid  John  and  Diincun  M'Oowrns  John  Watson, 
and  Jamc:^,  Gardricr,  four  of  the  individual  part^ 
ncr»;  b>' .Vrcaititdd  \ewbig(^ii),  merchant,  ula»* 
gow 

Mitchell,  t'olin,  and  Co.  some  time  publifiliCTK, 
Perth  ;  by  Patrick  Sang*tcr  there 

Purdon,  Robert,  hiuge^maker,  Cowcaddtini,  near 
GLt£gowi  by  Peter  Patcrson,  wiittr,  GlEisgow 

Phillips,  Thomaa,  and  t^o*  wroo  timv  ^iiLTir-ro* 
flners,  GlaRtjou  ;  by  Archibald  Warden  there 

IT  '  unt,  Leith }  by  Charles 

■i;.urgh 

;ait4,  InvtTtte*s,  as  s 
vi.^iiijrii.y,  aiiM  imiijuii  Scott  of  ^eabank,  ajid 
Wiiiinm' ivPlJCitn,  mrrcb^uit,  lnvcrnu>s,  a:^  indi- 
viduali ;  by  John  Jamic&an,  agent  for  the  British 
I  iiH-.n  Jn.  Lhei-e 

James,  late  grocer,  llorse-wyud,  Edin- 
1;  at  the  LruMtee'«  oflice,  1-',  Kathilno 
I..  Edinburgh 


London^  Com  E^hmge^  Oct,  20. 
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if^ghish,  old    7  6  to 
!— New    .    .    9  6  to  10  6 
Irish,  old  -     7  «  to    7  6 
Wtoltp.ygls.  11  6  to  13  3 
Rye,  per  qr.    0  0  to    tf  0 
Gats,  per  45  tl 
CtiR.  new   .     4  U  to  5    C 
Scotdi  ...    4  9  to  5    0 
Foreign    .  *    4  3  to  4  10 
Irish,  old    ,    4  ^  to  4  U 
—New    .  .  .  4  9to5    0 
Ur-aiife.  pr  qr. 

Fnglinh     .    74  0  to  76  0 
Foreign     . .  7^  0  to  7ts  0 
Irish     ,    ,    70  0  to  7'J  0 
Pease,  per  qnur, 
—  Boiling  ,  76  0  to  8B  0 


OiMhcr  S. 

J.  d.  «.  d* 
Rlce,p.cwt.  —  u>  — 
Fli;«T,  Etmliiih, 
I»..r80lb.liiie  —  to  <> 
-,i^i.<c'ond£  »  .  —  to  — 
—Irish  ...  50  0to52  O 
AnitTt.  i>«  bl.  45  0  to  47  Ci 
—Sour  do.  .  38  0  to  40  U 
CJovur-secd,  p.  buflb. 

—  Wliite    .       —   to    .^ 

—  Red    .    .     —   to  — 
<laime£LLperf  liHb. 
English    .     410  to  43  0 
Scotch  ...    0  0  to  0  u 
Iriih    .    .  .  34  0  tij  38  I) 

n  utter,  per  ewt.  jr.  /* 
Uu-lGi^t  .  .  128  40  130 
Newry  ,  .  PJS  to  1^8 
Drogheda  .  Vt\  to  0 
Waterford  (new)  0  to  0 
Cork,  .5.1  ,  .  0  to  0 
—New,  2d  136  to  0 
Bw:f,  p.  tierce    85  to   95 

p,  barrel     TO  to   «y 

Pork,  p.  bri.    100  to  lift 
Uaoon,  per  ewt. 
— ShoitniiddlcH    0  to    f» 
—.Long  do.  -  ,  .    0  to    t) 


Average  Prkes  of  Corn  of  Engiaitd  and  Wak*^  from  ifm  Beturm  received  Ui  ifte  Week 

ended  2St/i  St-ptembcr  1818. 

Wheat,  Hu  OiL— Rye,  B5<t.  2d.— Barley,  60&.  lOd.— Oats,  559. 3d.— Beans,  76s.  6d — Pcaie,  Jit,  2d.— 

Oatmeal,  tia.  Ud.— Beer  or  Big,  lb.  Od. 

-Auerage  Prices  of  BntUh  Corn  m  Scotland,  hy  tfu:  Quarter  of  Eight  Winchater  Bi^hcU, 
and  Oatmeal,  per  Boll  nf  128  Ibt,  Sceis  Troy^  or  140  /6*.  Avtiirdujfoh^  of  Ui^  Four 
IVet'Ia  immedlaiiiif  preceding  the  15lh  September  1818. 

Whe«tt  Gtia.  lid*— >Ryc»  53ji.  3d.— Biuley,  45«.  UtL— Oats,  oOg.  lid.— Beans,  51«,  Id,— Pease. 50i.  Sd.-^ 
Ottbnoi^  'im,  dd—Dccr  or  Bif»  41h-  Id. 


\\i 


It^fijtirr, — Af^fviutments,  Promotions,  S^c. 


COct. 


Whcdu 
Xsi kJt^^KL 

^:, fciv-iHi. 

.w. k»fc.i»a. 

Miiuv»*»  .  .  •  • 
l..4uili,  jici  quarter  . 
\ial 

r.ik 


b:i)lNBL'KGH.--SEPT£MBER  90. 


Borlcv. 

ut 4^oa. 

ta i:i*.(Xt 

3d kK.lHL 


Oats. 

1st, SdfcOd. 

2d, 268.  Od. 

3d 25&0d. 


Pease  &  Bems. 

Ist, .37a.  Od. 

2d, Sto.Od. 

3d« 328.  Od. 


7'/u<.f.<«,  (X7<i6.T  6. 


id.  tu  (>&  Sd. 
7d.  to  (>s.  Sd. 
(Hi.  to  4«i.  CKL 
8d.  to  Os.  UKL 
tiJ.  to  (K  (Va. 
(kl.  t:>  12s.    (mL 


Quartern  Loaf  .  . 
Potatoes  t2S  lb.)  . 
Butter,  per  U>.  •  . 
Xev  &ilt,  per  stone  , 
Ditto  per  lb.  .  .  . 
Eggs,  per  dozen    . 


08.  lid.  to 
Is.  Od.  to 
6d.  to 
Od.tD 
6d.  to 
Od.to 


Is. 

24a. 

Is. 

Is. 


Ob. 
Os. 
Ob. 
Os. 
Is. 
Ob. 


Od. 
Od. 
Od. 
Od. 
7d. 
Od. 


HADDINGTON October  2. 


W  hcttt.         I         Barley. 

1,1 Us-lHl  I  1st, Os.Od. 

•ia. :Ws.lKU     U l)».(W. 

W ;kKwikl.    3d Os.Od. 


Oats. 

Ist, 27s.  Od. 

2d 266.  Od. 

3d 2U.0d. 


Pease. 

1st 336.  Od. 

2d 306.  Od. 

3d, 27b.  Od. 


Beans. 
1st,  .....33b.  Od. 
2d,.M...90B.  Od. 
3d». 27b.  Od. 


\\iu.~~'i  Uc  boU  or'  whi>at,  beans,  and  pease,  is  about  4  per  cent,  more  than  half  a  ooactcr, 
'   ui  I  Winchester  bushels ;  tliat  ot' barley  and  oats  nearly  6  Winchester  budieib. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PRO.MOTIONS,  &c. 


H\\  Ki'V'l  VH^iuu9-8  tlio  I'rinoe  Recent  has  ap- 
.i.iiiii.a  *<.ii»uu1  M'l'orink'k,  Ij<\\.  advwaU',  tone 
Oi,  I  111  .1. 1'uti  oi  Buu'.  ill  the  niO'.n  oi'.lohii  Kdmoii> 

0  1,1  .  i: -i-  rtyjiuil'.  aUii  KulKrt  Itruiv.  Kmi.  odx'O- 
\:xW.  i.i  Iv  ^KU^4-'le\,»uU' i)'"  Vri»Yle,  ill  n»oin of  H. 
'\\  i  -.Mif'jiH.  Kn'l-  diwaaovl ;~  ami  John  \Yalk», 
E»  ,      ..   i-.iU-.  u»  Di'  shirittMi?v-uto  (It'  Wigton,  in 

',  ii, ..:  I.  iT  M.»lLii.l,  Kmj.  K-signetl. 
lli-.U.i>.il  lli..hi'.\v.  Iia.-.  a)»pn>vwl  «>f  Mr  l*oter 

1  -1  •  .u-  r>vV'W,  .i>  lu-»  Daiu.-'K  MajisiyV  cuimuI  at 


II.    lAV  i.i:si.\sTU\\L. 

II,.  u./ru  il.i'.i.  ilif  KV.li>iMora\  lui*.  i«ri'.M,'nt«l 
14  II,  »  \\  .'i»i  '  i.«.nt.  \.  M.  to  thi' i-hun-h  ami 
i,i'i .  »!  i"  vK  I  ■  \  ".■..III  bs  Ihc  a.  ;ilh  of  th«f  llev.  W. 
\    Ull..... 

III.    MILli-AHY. 

,  I         I  M,«  ki.i  Kiul^i  u>  U-  b'liiijiii.  Mi>e  Morris 

,,..  11  J.ih  \i(K.  1H18 

\  ii.  V  \  «■  ij'. .  Ui  Ik-  Ku-.Ij;u  Ii)  ^mrrn.  vice 

III.  hi-iiiii-.  )iioiii.  .'Oih  do. 

■,  »  . ..'.    I.  i.i.uit '..■  In.   i  ui'i.  xKvThomp- 

.11,  iltul  M  SMlt. 

I     I  ,1^11  ^.  Ul.t^.   to  Ik-  I  IVl.l.  \  UV  liIAIll  ilO. 

I  ii>f    I\  .ivA.\  i«--.iiitii.v>uiii  aiiluUti-U  to 

ill-  iMK  l»iv.  I  .1. 
I  .till  II.  (iiil.i'.-  '.  I  Ik   Kii  i^ii  l>\  i>ur\'h. 

1 1..-  \\ I.  II.'.-  -Vlh  Aug. 

I..    .    II    »  ..I    l>     \i   Ni.il  U.Ik-  It.   lia. 

.1        •   .1    \\      l»i.i..   l.i   .  U..4.1  ViM>)>t. 

I  .  »i  .,  i  I  \i  ii.*t  k.i  U  M.^or,  \uv 
vr  ^    III  iki. 

I  .VI  .....,.ii.  n  I  •  Ik  « ,ij>i.  ui«-  \\:iU\\ 
ilo. 

I  .  .1  II. I-  ill  I.' I..  I  I,  III.  Miv  I  alull- 

l..  li  \\m. 

I       III     .•■••.  i.'ii.  I  11  •..II    \U\-  1  umnil 

ikiL 

»,      I    ■.       I        I.     .    ■    I.       V  I..W.      Mw      t-l.luT, 

V  i,.ii     "ii^  iUi. 


S.  Surg.  S.  Rawling,  from  h.  p.  to  be  Suzs.  to  the 
Forces,  vice  Wallaoe,  ret.       S5th  Aug. 

Exchange*. 

Brev.  Major  R.  Campbell,  from  15  F.  with  BL 
Major  Light,  h.  p  28  F. 

('a|it.  I).  Campbell,  from  b3  F.  rec.difl:  with  Capt. 
Mutdiinsoii,  h.  p.  94  F.  ^ 

Fox,  from  1  F.  G.  with  Capt.  Swann.  98  F. 

Johnston,  Krom  58  F.  with  Capt.  Verity, 

h.  p.  (J  W.  I.  R. 

NoHH,  fk-om  71  F.  with  CwL  Roy,  h.  p. 

M'Donald,  from  York  Hang,  with  Cast. 

Frith,  h.  p.  H  W.  I.  R. 

Lieut.  Dav,  from  L'd  W.  I.  R.  with  Lieut  Grant, 
R.  W  .  I.  R. 

Rcid,  ft-om  11  F.  rec.  diK  with  Lient  Mar> 

con,  h.  p.  51  F. 

— —  Hughes,  from  57  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lt.  Can- 
dell,  h.  p.  8a  F. 

BurreU,  from  4  W.  I.  R.  with  UeaL  Bairie* 

h.  p.  3  (lar.  Bn. 

Wright,  from  Vork  Rang,  with  Lt.  Guest, 

h.  p.  'J  (lar.  Bn. 

Duke,  from  Coklst.  Gds.  with  Enaign  But- 
ler, 4b*  F. 

D'umittcd. 

Paymaster  Graham,  R.  W.  I.  Rang. 

Auist.  Com.  Uen.  Hogan,  Forces. 

Cashiered* 
Ensign  Fields,  1  W.  I.  R. 

Cffivcrt  Killed  and  Wounded  in  tfie  Opera^ 
tions  in  India  under  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Tko* 
mas  Ilislop,  Bt.  K,C.B,  on  the  27th 
Feb.  1818. 

KILLED. 
Mi\)or  John  Gordon,  1  F. 
Captain  I'.  M'Uregor,  1  F. 

WOUNDED. 
I.t.  Col.  Murray  (severely),  8  Dr.  Dcp.  Adj.  Geo. 
l.U'Ul.  Muivii'g"''  (severely),  1  F. 


ikyiChs, 

I  iii.t.  \  ^•^^*H^^U. 
.-  m  I..  st'|i|.  IHlh 

u  |.    'i^t   llhlHv.  1817 
I-  ,1  ■' 
.    «  .1  \..'    .-illi  \ii^.  INIH 


I       •   1«  -fcCi' 


i>    I  I     It. Illinois  18 
'  V  .l|M  Aug. 

««   <»4UhA\i#,  t|il8 

I 


Reynolds,  89  F.   18th  Jan.  ISIS 

Sif  Lieutenant. 
.Stutzer,(kill.)  1  C.R.  18Feb.l8ia 

Vaymaster. 
Cruekahanks,  80  F.  9d  Mar.  1818 

Adiutant. 
I.t  Curwon,h.p.RccDis.Sep.l818 
l^ep.AMM.  Commiatary  Ctcitcro^ 
T.  Bisset,  Nova  Scotia 
'\\  Uvmington,  Africa 


^^^ii^^^B 

IV*    NAVAL. 

fl 

PtQTfUjtioni. 

■ 

Nan)e«- 

Namea.                    | 

^f«me■.                              ^1 

Cfimmmden. 

John  Brotlien) 

Heti«  Robert  Moorsom                           ■ 

Ct(h  F.  TJriil^rs 

Henry  BoUon 

Jiis  E.  Homt!                                         ^1 

Rolr.      - 

ri                r  TmCavendiih 

Hon.  FrtHl. 

Spencer                        ^^^H 

Jt^^ 

K^ 

Edwnitd  llc'lcFier                              ^^^^1 

C<>nfff|4»tf^ 

ciiaii  K.  ^rA1(tc^                      ^^^H 

Sir  ■iMU^  j.L-K^i.i,   Bl«t 

I'tumc 

Horafi     ^''' 

^^H 

lj4fUl«IMA/l. 

itt*l 

Christ 

^^H 

ChosGnihani 

u.  Lord  Henry 

^^^^1 

John  J.  Sawyer 

-    .  -    .i,crChurdull 

JamBi...... 

AppvlntnienU, 

^^H 

Rmr-Adminl  R.  W.  Otwftv»  Commanclcr-m-c  hief  at  Leith.— FUg  Umimmi.  Um&  Burton.              ^^^H 
RfsurvAdiuiial  Donald  CampbeO,  Comimjidcr-in-nuef  at  the  Leewud  UliU]dK..-Fias  Utntteoautj  .Tfila     ^^^H 

M'Dousall.                                                                               ^^^^1 

Names. 

Ships. 

Names. 

Ships.               ^^B 

Captaitu-^               ' 

Henry  King 

Prlnmvo                           ^| 

H.  J.  I^ke 

Alert 

Cho*  H.  Swinburne 

Andrriv  Mitchell 

Bann 

i.  H.  VVlnaUcj 

Raldgh                     ^^H 

Wm  Bowles 

t  riK»lo 

Philip  Justice 

Ditto                       ^^^H 

W.  U.  Ufthhwood 

Di«o 

n.  L.  CufioUy 

RanullfeB                  ^^H 

Aarori   V,^M^r 

<'yncnu 

Henry  Ellis 

^^H 

CIuLtl.-  --  >v[,ir.e 

t'yrus                      ' 

Daniel  Lcary 
Ditvit!  Welch 

^^^H 

Th-i'..-   ll,L-,-l.-,iUl 

Euryalus 

^^^H 

Tb^..Hi,,-,  -.Mrlr'                        1 

Hyperion 

Charles  Croker 

Hcdwing                   ^^^^H 

D*  K.  Barthulumew               i 

Leven 

Richard  Pence 

Ditto                               ^H 

Hon.  H,  Dkinom 

LilFey 

Thoi  Gr<^ry 

Revolutioit;ure                 ^| 

Edward  Collier 

Mersey 

Wm  I'ocesworth 

Ditto                               ^^1 

^-x^^ 

Ontano 

Farthijin 

n.  B.  Flo(< 
Bdwaxil  Vparshot 
Hen.  s.  IviArhhoui 

Ditto                       ^^H 
Ros^hfort                  ^^^^1 

W.  A.  Daumgiudt 

Ralejfih 

^^^H 

Fred,  lluna 

Redwing 

Alex.  Shairn 

John  L  hamberlayue 

Ditto                       ^^^H 

Hon.  F.  a.  R.  PeUew 

Hvvolulioairire 

Ditto                       ^^^H 

Andrew  Green 

UochTtirt 

Hiinrv  Jenkltti 

Ditta                        ^^^H 

John  WUwm 

S;4luburjr 

linli-rl    l.^ir 

^^^H 

Hf3iry  fUrt 

bapphirc 

Joh  '     ■ 

^^^^^1 

D.  H.  O'Brien 

Sonhte 

Mil:,                        -'t 

^^^^H 

Sij  W.  s.  Wt*«»inn,  Bart. 

Gf.:.         ■                ,11 

^^^^1 

N.  J.  Willcni^liy 

LUulemnU. 

TrJbiuie 

Crtorne  JlLiL'kiuiin 

^^^H 

Rol»ert  Boyle 

^^^H 

John  1.  Onslow 

Alert 

JohnM*IJi>ugiill 

^^^H 

LortnLJ.S.Churehm 

ArapHion 

It.  S.  Trkoott 

■Sapphire                   ^^^^H 

J.  J.  Sawyer 

Chrlti.  S.  Jackson 

^^^H 

Geori^e  Arden 

Baun 

Lewis  Davics 

^^^H 

Huiiry  Bolton 

Ditto                      ! 

Thos  H.  Bulteel 

Seaniaodcr                ^^^^H 

Bloasoo) 

Wm  Piirwjn 

Severn                             ^H 

Jaxnetf  S.  Quintin 
Arthur  F.  Seed* 
Win  Martin 

Confiwwis 

Ditto 

Creole 

Jame^  ElphicJk 

^ufter*  do*  do.                  ^H 
Ditto       do.              ^^^1 
Ditto       do.             ^^^H 

Phil 

Henry  .\.  Eliot 
Aug.  11,  KcUet 

Ditto 

Gfn. 

Ditto                         ^^^M 

Ditto 

IKri                      rlh 

Ditto       do.             ^^^H 

Kd.  Hillman 

Ditto 

Abmhiim  H.  VVlilte 

Ditto       do.             ^^^M 

Peter  Druminond 

C'yrene 

Ditto       do.            ^^^H 

Wm  Lutmaii 

Ditto 

C.  F.  Turner 

Ditto       ilo.             ^^^M 

B.  P.  Siidler 

Cyrus 
Dtiver 

Charles  yyjie 

Ditto       do.             ^^^H 

Jamt'?'  Nt'WtOn 

Henry  Foster 

Ditto       dOb             ^^^H 

RoUert  .S,  Gibson 

Dwarf 

Jaine<^  N.  Purcbe* 

Ditto       do.            ^^^H 

Hon.  Geo*  J.  CuveDdish 

F^eriA 

Hon.  Edw.  Gore 

Sir  Fnmciii  Drakr:    ^^^H 

J.  R,  BU>i« 

£uryalu£ 

Thus  Colcbrookc 

Sloney                      ^^^H 

Charles  Feake 

Ditto 

Charles  Tutlull 

^^H 

Jos,  R.  Thomas 

Ditto 

John  Goldang 

Sophia                    ^^^H 

Ditto 

Geo.  S.  Burnett 

Ditto                      ^^^H 

G«o<  Tliomas  GotxHi 

KiirydJce 

Wm  Random 

^peneer                  ^^^H 

Fmnd*  With«m 

Ditto 

'  Aug.  Donaldson 
C.  D.  Acland 

Superb                   ^^^^H 

Rt  Hon.  Vific  Kolbunie 

Favourite 

C.  A.  M.  lament 

Fly 

Henry  R,  Mixjrori 

Thotnwf  HoDirook 

Ditto 

DIgby  Mar^h 
God&cy  Brcreton 
BdWard  PurceU 

Tartar                   ^^H 

Chris.  JotMno 

Gujyinedo 

^^H 

LhaA  Gordon 

gftr 

Tributic                  ^^^H 

Nath.  Martm 

Prandi  WuollamB 

Ditto                       ^^^H 

Jahn  Focenutn 

ST" 

Hume  Johnston 

^^^H 

Geoi«eP«Uil 

Henry  Lotlev 

Wm  Rttdelinif 

Ditto                       ^^^H 

James  Rot 

Ditto 

^^M 

Ditto 

John  M.  Hucehiaou 

V<<ng«ur                 ^^^H 

^^EicalJL.  Home 

Larnn 

Richard  Coimor 

Ditto                      ^^^H 

^^Krart  Blacker 

Lee 

^^^^H 

■Tt.  E.  Vidal 

Lev  en 

Mnrine-ii, 

^^^^^M 

Robert  Baddey 

Ditto 

rapt*  Tho*  I  An«t 

Salisbury               ^^^H 

W.  H.  HiMfs 

i^ 

Capt.  J.  M.  Sevlana 

^^^^^H 

Uenry  Renoui 

Capl.  W.  IL  Snowe 

Tonnaiit                ^^^^H 

Gilbert  Traill 

Ditto 

l^  Lt.  O.  A.  B«n 

Rulwaik                ^^H 

V,  A.  Roljininn 

Ditto 

l«t  Lt.  R.  C.  Holland 

Leoiulcr                  ^^^^1 

Hon.  Frwt  Spencer 
tMwsnl  Gordon 

MyrmM^ 

tit  Lt  11i<»  Dymock 

M«r»ey                    ^^^^| 

<  >ntario 

lit  Lt.  Ed.  Periielly 
lit  Lt.  Jat  WTiylock 

Hevolutloniurt:      i^^^^H 

Whit.  Lloyd 

Ditto 

Roehfort              ^^^M 

J.  M.  Waugh 

Parthian 

Ist  Lt  cIkm  Fot^nk 

Saliibury              ^^^H 

Oaatge  Chevallki 

Phaeton 

iBt  Lt  T.  B.  Horubrooke 

Superb                  ^^^^^M 

RotM-Tt  StUUt 

Ditto 

9d  Lt  J.  H.  Monfaii 

(Yeole                    ^^^H 

^oi.C.JcUUw 

Ptl«MUllt 

2d  Lt  Alex.  JervU 

&uryaUi«             ^^^^M 

11« 


Regiiter.'^Births. 


[Oct 


NaniM. 

Ships. 

«*«».. 

SUpa. 

SdLt  Charles  darke 

imr 

John  laatt 

1    Cxeole 

Sd  Lt.  W.  DsTicf 

Wm  M'Aulj 

Cyrene 

ad  Lt  W.  B.  Peamm 

gueen  Charlotte 

Jas  Gorthy 

mver 

2d  Lt'H.  M.  BtennerhaMt 

Ditto 

Rob.  SomerriUe 

Elk 

Sd  Lt  James  Whitonnbe 

Bamillies 

John  Caithnesi 

Eunaliu 

Jd  LL  Henry  Smith 
Sd  LU  B.  Shillito 
2d  Lt.  J.  H.  Cater 

Rochfort 

JohnRiddeU 

FUmouth 

Spencer 
Tartar 

Rob.  Scott 
ThosBeU 

Ox«eian 
Hjperion 

Sd  Lt  CamnbeU  Bobertaon 

Tribune 

John  Thomas 

Level 

Camp.  France 
Jas  i£llis 
Jjs  Rankin 

Uflfcy 

Chas  Brown 
B.  Haaell 

Bann 
Carron 

Ontario 

T.Porter 

Creole 

Fair.  Kc-lty 

Fnthian 

J.  Jordan 
John  Thacker 

Cyrene 
£ur\'alus 

J,  G.  Sebire 
Rob-Gosden 

s:i^ 

Thos  L.  Boberts 
J.  W.  Carpenter 
J.  E.  HarAeld 

Favourite 
Hyperion 

Geo.  Roberts 
Pat.  Coleman 

^s^ssu. 

Mersey 

Pat  Hill 

SaSaaMaj 

J.  M'DougaU 

Ontario 

PctcT  Fisher 

jMtto     ^ 

Parthian 

And.  IluU'hison 

Sqmhlre 

J.  Maocallum 

Pike 

Jolm  Broun 

Richard  Anderson 
James  Geary 

Raldgh 
Redwing 

Afiam  "\'oung 
Wm  Aitdiison 

iS^ 

Wm  Farley 
Uobert  Vule 

Revolutionaire 
Rochfort 

Wm  C?owHng 
WmRogan 

msr 

Wm  Adeane 

Salisbury 

Alex  liaird 

Stailfav 

J.  R.  Mayne 

Sir  Prands  Drake 

Jas  Gregory 

Swtt* 

S.  Stonchouae 

Slaney 

Hob.  Lamond 

TaiUr 

L.  Nicholas 

Starlmg 

Jas  Veitch 

Tribune 

Jas  Finiaison 

Tartar 

Purtert. 

John  Woolcock 

Tribune 

Thos  NUbet 

Alert 

!!iurgeons. 

Jas  Starr 

Bum 

Samuel  Cummings 
Gab.  Bielli 

Alert 
Bann 

J.  J.  LanyoQ 
Wm  Soady 

Bulwmk 
Chenib 

Wm  Falls 

fiellettc 

Joseph  Shcnard 

Craole 

naviil  "atton 

Britomart 

Alex.  Penprase 

Cyzene 

llichard  G  .ot'wm 

Creole 

Wm  Savory 

Cyrof 

J.  M.  t>JdweU 

(!yrenc 

Wm  I  allaway 

EnryalM 

I).  M'MHmis 

Cyrus 

John  Windeyer 

Hyperion 

Wm  «ruce 

Driver 

C.  D.  ITnwin 

Lee 

Roliert  Riddell 

Euryahis 

J.  P.  Clarke 

Leven 

WiUiam  Hindmaii 

Hyperion 

John  Warden 

LUte, 

James  Dickson 

Lee 

Thos  Cox 

Ontario 

Jos.  Cook 

Lcven 

John  H.  Cook 

S.  J.  Swayjie 

Liifby 

Philip  Mark 
Jos.  Wllliaras 

Ptothian 

Mersey 

Riimmfli 

John  Stephenson 
Robert  VVhitclaw 

Ontario 

John  Tackle 

Parttuan 

Wm  Crane 

Bxfi^SSLmtf 

N.  ChuichiU 

Rammics 

John  Maddocks 

J.  S.  Hasted 

Arch.  Murray 

Roehfixt 

Wm  Clappcrton 
Rowland  Griffiths 

Iledwing 

John  Brown 
Thos  Jennings 

^ 

John  M'Leod 

Roy.  Sov.  Yacht 

Sfdbbury 

Sapphire 

Joseph  WniSmson 

Wm  Williamson 
John  Corsan 

Daniel  Sparshott 
Thomas  Irwin 

sar— St 

Wm  West 
John  Cochrane 

Slaney 
Sophie 

Wm  Blair 
Gwrjjc  Nicholls 

» 

David  Jones 
Isaac  Noot 

Tartar 
Tribune 

W.  B.  Pace 
Thomas  Berry 

S 

Assittani  Surgeons, 

John  M'I.eod 

Jas  Adair 

Bann 

Chaplains, 

Wm  Porteus 

Carron 

John  Morgan 

Rochftrt 

.folm  Hamet 

Cororoandel 

John  Jones 

Tartar 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb.  15.  On  bo^d  the  shin  Lady  RaflSes,  at  sea, 
the  lady  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  a  daughter. 

Aug,  25.  At  Tullamore,  Ireland,  Qie  ladv  of 
Lieut-CoL  Martin  Lindsay  (7bth  regiment)  of  Hal- 
bcath,  a  son. 

31*  At  No  50,  Hanover-street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Dr  Gairdner,  a  daughter. 

SepU  1.  At  Kcmnay-housc,  Mrs  Burnet,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

3.  At  Bishop'sKsourt,  the  Episcopal  seat  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Sarah  Murray, 
a  son  and  heir. 

4.  At  Elgin,  Lady  Dunbar  of  Northfield,  a  son. 

5.  At  Rodiester,  Uie  lady  of  Rear-admiral  Sir 
John  Gore,  K.C.B.  and  Commander-in-Chief,  a 
daughter. 

7.  At  Wellington-place,  Leith,  Mrs  Mackie,ason. 

—  At  Links-place,  Leith,  Mrs  James  Scott,  jun. 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Hampton,  Middlesex,  the  Hon.  Lady  Ed- 
monstoae,  a  son. 


9.  At  Dalkeith,  the  lady  of  W.  Graham. 
of  Jamaica,  a  daughter. 

11.  AtWhitecrofVhouse,  Mrs 
ville  of  Fingask,  a  son. 

—  At  Cupar,  Mrs  Horsbrugh,  a  son. 

12.  At  the  Earl  of  Wicklow^,  in  RutL 
Dublin,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  IsabeOn 
son  and  heir. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  C.  Tawie,  a 

13.  At  Sonachan,  Mrs  Campbell,  a  ^ 

14.  At  Kneesworth,  the  Right  Hon. 
Pym,  a  8(m. 

IC.  At  Brisbane-place,  Largs,  the  lady  t£ 
Douglas.  Esq.  advocate,  a  daughter. 

19.  The  lady  of  James  Kerr,  Eiq, 
BlackshieLs,  a  s<»i. 

—  In  Jermyn-street  London,  the  Bldit 
Lady  Sinclair,  a  daughter. 

20.  At  Hilton,  Mrs  Peanonof  Myreeaimla. 

22.  At  Rockville-house,  the  Right  Han; 
Eleanor  Balfour,  a  son  and  heir. 

23.  At  the  bouse  of  the  Right  H<ni.  the 
Advocate,  Mrs  Maoonochie,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Erskine  of  Amondell,  a  son. 
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25.  MnJohaWaidropflOi^^CieolxeHMTeetfEdin' 
1}u^ff^u  a.  fan. 


MARRIAGES, 

Jic/^4.  AtSt  Vtncenfa,  AlluJi  Mdc4P^^l^  ^^' 
M*D.  CO  Sud&n  HorrieU,  oniy  dAUghl^of  ColcmcJ 
ThomttB  Brown  of  thai  iibuML 

ji»ip.  17.  At  the  Calhcdml-church  of  CJoehcT,  In 
IrclRndf  Captain  Carmichocl,  of  tlie  6th  dragoon 
fuarda,  to  Mis»  Portd^  daujihUT  of  the  Locd 
Bi&hoo  of  Clogh«r. 

StpL  1,  At  ttie  m.nn&c  of  Pre?.tonj»n!},  Peter 
MacaQWaU,  ,  ^',n,  to  Agiiea, 

lecond  (La*  unrow* 

—  At  }u.  ,  urgpon,  U.K. 
to  A'      *                                    ,  naughter  of  John 

- 1,  merchant  of  Groil 
Tov.1,.  ,.  .:.  u.  „iu-;,  -....,  .Uughter  of  A,  Grant, 
Esq.  ol'  Ni.-wL>Ui^g|u 

3.  At  R&msgatc,  Hart  Locon,  Esq*  of  Fmsbury- 
sqiiare,  London,  to  Mrs  GiUc^pic,  widow  of  the 
lau  Juhn  Gilte«pii>.  Esq, 

7*  At  Struii3MT«  Cupwn  iohn  HenryBotip  of  the 
royaJ  englnvcr%  lo  AnnL-»  ttse  only  daughttfr  of 
Jonn  FmrnuEKio,  Eaq. 

—  At  Bumtitlaiid.  John  D.  Anda^on,  Esq,  to 
Elifiibeth  Louisa^  daughter  of  the  lute  John  Ogil* 
vie,  E»q,  of  the  revenue  service, 

—  At  tsuainnc,  at  the  houio  of  Strntford  Can- 
ning, £«q.  Ilie  British  tniDUtcr,  Robert  Sutherland^ 
"    ,  toJaneitaC.  M.  Murray,  eldciit  daughter  of 


CM*  f^  Macgrc^oT  Murray. 
^  hatelu,  at  Paris,  i 


,  the  Btjn,  Mr  riitTord,  eldiMit 

I  of  iTie  Right  Hon.  Lord  CUAbrd  of  Uabrookc- 

it,  in  t!\e  county  of  Devon,  bo  TVIim  W  eld,  the 

r  daughter  of  Th  mn»  Weld,  E«q.  of  Lulwortb- 

^  le.  111  tht'  tiJUTsty  of  D;ir=ot. 

T  '  'yplaee,  London,  to 

larl  iin  sir  VV,  Pkuner. 

b .  ,  Johti  A  ytoun ,  Eoq. 

«f  lin.ti.u.rny,    Ur  .>|.srj^ an  u     vlliiC  Jt'OLtV  Of  CtAig- 

fon,  eldnt  daughter  of  Dr  J>  JefRry  or  that  uni- 


Eaq, 

af  the 


—  At  Invcrmorri'iton,  Thomft*  Froser,  Eso»  of 
Balmaln,  tn  Ml*t  Heiinetta  Ann  Grant,  elJc^i 
daughter  of  the  Ute  LieuL^Co],  John  Graut  of 
Glenn  torrjii  ton* 

—  At  BallytnabLT,  CapUiin  Grahanii  of  thf  half- 
pay  of  the  57th  regiment,  to  Trances,  only  daugh- 
ter of  tilt  Mo  Ji.hri  Wright,  F.^q.  and  uSctt  of 
LiLir    '  ,  rhe  roval  artillery. 

—  Col/D.  Forbes,  hAlf-pay 
7Wtii  ■  ■  ■  ■i.ifia  l^;abcll  1,  eldest  daugh- 
ter oi  jjimct!  i-un>.'a,  L.M*  of  Ft  if       ■    "    '- 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  ThQin^i 
writer  ta  the  nlgiiet^  to  Isah*  i 
lace  James  He^f,  v-.  ^-.>r.     ,  .,;  .\UL.--ii-. 

—  Lieutenatit  \  '  .*v,  Fi/c  mditiii,  to 
Aim  Zella  Myk^  <  ut  and  xVdj.  John 
31yl«,  late  of  Uk                      rit  of  foot, 

10.  At  Paisley,  D.tvul  Rtul,  Esq.  of  the  Hon, 
India  Company's  mcdjctil  si^rvlw,  <o  Mii^  C.  N, 
fjlmpson,  yaunge«t  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Aleic, 
Simpson,  Pittcfiwecfn, 

—  William  Stanley  Roseoe,  Esi].  eldest  son  of 
WilHmn  Roaooe,  Esq.  of  Liverpool,  to  Hunnah 
Eliaa,  oldest  duughtcr  of  James  CaldwclU  Esq.  of 
Linley  wood, 

11.  In  St  Paul's  chaiKd,  Yotk-plaee,  Edinburfih, 
W»  Swinton  Maclean,  elde^  son  of  Dr  Maiilean, 
to  Marion,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Roderick  Neil 
Maclean,  Esq.  and  niece  of  AlexAuder  Mackan^ 
E#l.  of  Coll. 

14.  At  KirksLldy,  Mr  Gavin  Lang,  writer.  PhI^ 
ley,  to  Miss  Margnrrt  Russell,  t  tdtuHi  tLuightet  of 
the  lato  Mr  llobcrt  Ru&scU,  mt-rehaj^t,  Klrkuldv. 

16.  At  Etlintourgh,  Mr  Thomas  Hjiner,  S,  L, 
Edinburgh,  to  Ehza,  third  daughter  ^  WUliiim 
Colder,  fF^q. 

—  *■  ■;  '  :  tenant  Thompson  of  the 
lih\  infimtry,  son  of  Joiseph 
Th  iinirah,  to  Miss  Angelica. 
onl  ■    !-'--  ■■'"Hnhme. 

t  ikerchaut,  E- 

din  iroftltelatc 

M» 

d;iUr  •  '  .     ■  ■   '         :     :■  ,    i      '.         ■    ^;   I'      . 

—  At  tht  lioshrf?  01"  tht-  Mu^  WiUiMMihoii^  tyf  Cur- 

droDQj  Jjama  Kerr,  E«q,  Juii^  of  the  Courti  of 


King'«  Beoch,  and  Yioft^Admindty  at  Quebeet  and 
Qtie  of  hlii  Majesty's  executive  ooiuuel  (^  the  pm- 
viuce  of  Lowtir  Caaida,  Co  IsabeliAt  eldest  dauflh- 
tet  of  t^ic  Rev.  AleScander  Ker  of  *Stobo, 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Cier^rge  Bennett,  fiiq,  to  MUa 
Jahanna  Gibson,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Gfbsoii, 
itierel^un  i ,  Catharine-street. 

21,  At  Lireenoek,  Robert  Sinolalr,  Esq,  toMar- 

gtiret,  eldeft  daughter  of  John  Seott,  Esq.  of  Bawk- 
111,  !}hip«builder  bi  Greenodc. 
5Y,  At  A\'ston,  hy  special  lie^ue,  the  Earl  o^ 
Drowtilow,  to  CoioUne,  second  daughter  of  George 
Fludyer.  Ese,  M.  P.  of  AfAtun,  in  the  county  of 
Rutlttod,  and  nieee  to  the  Earl  of  Wu$tmorela.nd, 

—  At  Renleith,  hy  the  Rev.  JohnSommerville, 
Mr  S.  Drifsdalc,  puraer  in  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company's  service,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr  W.  <Vklson,  Keoleith.  * 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev,  John  Edward  Touch, 
minister  of  MaJerty,  to  Penelope,  secoud  daughter 
of  John  Gray,  Esq.  George-ttiuarc. 

24 .  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Hector  Murray,  mer- 
chant, to  Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  ivsam  Hume,  Lasxwade* 

DEATHS 

Stpt.  6, 1817.  AtWfiitehaU',iamaici.  Mr  Glass- 
ford  Chaimer,  youngest  son  of  the  late  William 
Chalmer,  Esq.  of  DaTn,,  surgeon  in  Einnburgh. 

Jan,  28.  At  Madras-roads,  LieuUnant  Alexander 
Pringie  Ruaaeli,  yotuigest  yon  of  the  late  Colonel 
RusficU  of  AihiesteeL 

Ffh,  15,  At  Nuddengone,  in  the  EList  Indies,  in 
thc^'/d  yearofhisage,  J^'f'^'  'f'   -    m  i^      -fysou 


y  a^ 
•,  anri 

tilt  Cuurt  of  Per- 


of  John  Roas,  writer,  Eil 
on  the  Bengal  e^tjibruhi 
tiiched  to  It  IV  At.iit-wv'^ 
who  liad  n 
»ia  as  a  bo  i 

27.  At^;.  ,:w,  James  CAldet, 

Esq.  son  to  the  iivw  John  Caldtr,  laic  niiui&ter  of 
Rowkecn. 

—  KillLfl  at  the  storming  of  the  fort  of  Talnclr, 
in  the  East  Indies,  Major  John  Gordon,  of  the  Sd 
battalion  of  Royal  Scots,  eldest  mn  of  the  bte  Mr 
John  Gordon  of  Mill  of  Laggan,  Glcnrincaeii,  Banff- 

March  L  M  Maheidpoor,  in  the  East  Indies. 
Captain  Horry  Norton,  of  the  19t}i  regiment  Mad- 
ras rkative  infantry. 

April  10,  At  Naswu,  New  Providence,  WiBiain 
Storey,  Esq.  surgeon  to  his  M^e&ty*s  faioes  seri'ln^ 
in  the  U^liiu^nas, 

—  At  the  house  of  Sir  Charles  Doyly,  Bart.  Cal- 
cutta, Genrgina,  tijiid  daughter  of  Colonel  ftladeod 
of  t'olbeeki- 

May  9.  x\t  Bombay^  in  his  7811^  year,  George 
Wick,  Ewi.  of  the  Hunourable  East  India  Com- 
pftny'*  civil  Ber\icc,  formerly  a  member  of  council^ 
and  governor  of  that  presidency. 

June  '19^  At  Green-l&land,  Jaiioicji,  aj|ted  $a 
years,  Mr  Petrr  BaUantyne,  commander  of  the  ship 
Culumbus  of  Kirkaldy,  yuungent  son  ofthe late  Mr 
Jame»  Ballantync,  sur^-eyor  of  the  customs.  An- 
struther. 

Jvty*2l,  At  Mcodowfleld,  near  Edinboifh,  Mr» 
Anne  Batty  Prendergaat,  agetl  21,  wife  of  Alex. 
Murchison,  M.D.  of  Vere,  i^and  of  Jamaica. 

Avs^.  IL  At  Vienna,  at  tlie  age  of  13,  Prixice 
George  Mettcniieh  Ochsenhauaen,  tlic  father  of  the 
minMer  for  foreign  idTairs.  Hi.i  princi|i;d  dqiflrt- 
ment  was  the  management  of  the  eordjurenee& :  and 
it  will  be  reeollectt'd,  thai  he  was  one  of  the  thre* 
Austrian  ministers  who  a^sbtcd  at  the  last  coDgre» 
at  lUiitaat. 

18*  At  Cintra,  near  Lliihan,  Mrs  Margaret  Dowie^ 
wifij  of  Mr  Robert  Monro,  merduint  in  Lisbon. 

19,  Aged  Iti,  Amelia,  voungest  daughter  of  Mr 
J.  B.aker,  stn,  of  Ashen,  Essex.  The  unfortunate 
dentil  u»  lady  wa;»  occa»ioaed  by  the  dr- 

euii    I  I, iking  an  ounoe  of  laH  of  tartar, 

sent  ;  .Leper  to  whom  thu  servant  ajt- 

plieii,  iii'iLiwi  tn  ;uj  ounce  of  Epyom  salts. 

2<l.  In  the  FleshmvkeMose,  Edinburgh,  Agnes 
Campbell,  afcd  103^ 

__     \t  <.^•n^^ri^^,tkl^,QaaC,  Ul  Wll'-hin.,  in   t\\e  fflst 

year  '  anl  Andley.     i  '  «a* 

ntJiiJ  ic'EailofCa;  J  sue- 

viie  .  i.-ue.  to  the  Ua.  ^h  in 

.J.     Ilii  Lordship's   tlri^l    iindv    VrjiS  the 

Iter  of  Lord  Detoval;  and  the  present 

nffst  Audley,  hi*  scoind  wife,  was  the 

w  idoH  of  thejrall&nt  Colonel  Moorhouse,  who  ftJl 

at  tht  aiefe  oiBwigaiorcs,    His  Lordship's  only  rio^ 


lis 

the  Hon.  John  Tnchet,  saooeeds  to  the  title  and 


Register.^'Deaihs. 


—  At  Edinbuiirti,  Mr  Junes  West,  late  leather- 
mcarchant,  Neth^ixm.  aged  87* 

25.  At  Miltno  of  Durno,  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
«ge,  James  Gariodi,  Esq.  of  Gariochiford. 

—  At  Valenciennes,  Colonel  Sir  Wm.  Douglas, 
K.C.B.  91st  regiment. 

26.  At  Gilmore  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Helen 
M'Lagsn,  vife  of  Mr  Jaroes  Inverarity,  merdiant 
tiierc. 

—  At  his  son^  house,  52,  Thistle-street,  E^n- 
tmrgh,  in  the  67th  vaar  of  his  age,  George  Smart. 
Esq.  of  IxNidon.  He  was  one  cff  the  founders  and 
treasurer  of  that  excellent  institution,  the  New 
Musical  Fund. 

27.  At  her  house  in  George^treet,  Edinbuigh, 
Lady  Ann  Hope  Johnstone  of  Annandale,  wife  of 
Rear-admiral  Sir  William  Johnstone  Hope,  K.C.B. 
member  for  the  county  of  Dumfries.  Lady  Ann 
bdongod  to  that  class  of  characters  whose  deaths 
are  Justly  regutlcd  as  a  public  calamity  as  well  as  a 

Kivate  loris.  In  her  own  fiunily  she  was  every 
ing  that  is  amiable  and  excellent;  the  most 
aflRKtionate  wife,  and  the  most  indulgent,  vet  the 
most  judicious  mother.  When  she  mmglcd  in  the 
fuMonable  world,  her  demeanour  was  such  as  be- 
fitted the  daughter  of  a  Scottish  nobleman,  and  the 
qmuae  of  a  British  admiral ;  but  home,  the  native 
aoil  of  all  the  domestic  virtues,  was  the  scene  of  her 
truest  enjoyments;  aiid  there  are  few  who  have 
visited  her  nospitablo  mansion  without  retaining  a 
warm  sense  or  the  \mboundcd  goodness  of  her 
heart,  and  the  unafTected  aimpliaty  of  her  man- 
ners. To  every  victim  of  mise^  and  misfortune 
she  was  the  unwearied  and  bcncflrant  fHend.  In> 
deed,  to  the  poor  in  general,  as  well  as  to  her  own 
fiunily,  her  loss  is  irreparable. 

—  At  Rednodi-house,  Ilobcrt  Graham,  Esq. 
W.S. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Mungo  Henderson,  merdiant 
there. 

29.  At  Crieir,  Mr  James  Amott,  aged  61. 

—  At  his  house  at  Banner-Cross,  near  Shef&cld, 
IB  the  county  of  York,  Lieut-general  Murray. 

—  At  Jeraey,  Mak>r  Wall,  of  the  royal  artillery. 
Tlu;  death  of  this  officer,  in  a  few  hours,  was  occa* 
»ioued  by  the  bunting  of  a  blood-vessel.  He  had 
been  nuuried  only  about  three  weeks  to  a  very 
amiaUe  lady  (Miss  Edwards  of  Arundel).  The 
circumstances  were  truly  afflicting.  He  started 
ftrom  his  bed,  and  ran  to  the  window,  oompUinlng 
ofa  pain  in  his  chest  His  terrified  wife  hastened 
to  his  assistance  just  in  time  to  reodvs  1dm  in  h«r 
arms  a  breathless  corpse ! 

30.  At  Canaan  Grove,  Robert  Wlbon,  Esq.  ac^ 
oountant  in  Edinburrii. 

—  At  Dumfries,  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.  adjutant 
of  the  DumfriGs-shire  militia,  aged  40. 

31.  At  Airfield,  Mr  John  Scott,  late  merchant, 
Dalkeith. 

—  At  the  Holt,  near  Bishop's  Walthara,  Admiral 
Sir  Robert  Calder,  Bart  in  the  74th  year  of  hin  age. 

Sept.  2.  At  Dunbar.  Mrs  Elizabeth  Drysdale. 

3.  At  Glasgow,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  Mr 
John  Bell,  merchant  He  was  distinguisned  for 
his  learning  in  the  Oriental  languages,  ms  industry 
and  benevolence. 

—  At  Edinbuigh,  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  surgeon, 
Edinbur^. 

—  At  Arbroath,  Mrs  Kyd,  wife  of  Provost  Kyd. 

4.  At  Belfast,  Mr  James  Crossen,  ootton-manu- 
facturer  there,  m  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  26th 
ef  business. 

—  At  Richmond,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Her\'c>', 
widow  of  Lord  Hervey,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Bristol,  Bishop  of  Dcrry. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  Thomas  Milne,  supervisor 
of  excbic. 

5.  At  Inch,  by  Dunkeld,  Captain  Alexander 
Fraser,  royal  navv. 

6.  At  Powdernall,  near  Edinburgh,  Thomas 
Currie,  Elsq.  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

7.  At  her  house  in  Arundel-street,  Strand,  Lon- 
don, Mrs  Morton,  widow  of  the  liUe  Mr  John  Mor- 
ton, many' years  printer  of  the  Sunday  Review. 

—  In  Drummond-stTeet,  Edinburgh,  aged  78, 
John  Bogue,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  in  the  92d  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs  Helen  Tullideiih.  daughtcT  of  the  late  Prw- 
cipal  TulUdeph,   and   relict  of  the  Rev.  James 

Jabfiao,  late  minister  ot  Knoi. 


—  At  Bucham,  the  Rev.  Robert  Leith,  minister 
ofTowie. 

—  At  Bath,  Maria  Elizabeth  Margaret,  wife  of 
Major-general  Orde,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Becldbrd,  Esq.  of  FonthiU  Abbey,  and  sister  of  Uio 
Marchioness  of  Dou;;las. 

8.  At  Mi#eoat,  near  Alloa,  William  Geddev, 
Esq.  one  of  the  partners  and  chief  manager  of  the 
late  Alloa  Gla-»-house  Company. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  DundaK,  widow  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Robert  Dundas  of  Amiston,  Lord  Pre- 
ddent  of  the  (!ourt  of  Session. 

9.  At  CaueU  Place,  U'ith,  Grace,  infant  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  Walter  Cowan,  merchant  there. 

—  At  Teddington,  near  London,  >\  illiam  Forbes, 
the  infant  son  of  Dr  Ashbumcr,  Fitxruy-cqiuu c. 

10.  At  Ashtead  Park,  Surrey,  in  the  73d  year  of 
her  age,  the  Hon.  Frances,  wife  of  HicharJ  How- 
ard, Esq.  davighter  of  William  Viwount  Ando\er, 
and  dhter  to  llenry,  the  l^th  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

—  After  a  short  illness,  aged  71,  Mr  Stephen 
Jackson,  -13  years  editor  of  the  Ipswich  Journal. 
and  nephew  of  the  late  Mr  William  Craighton,  v^liu 
first  pnnted  it  on  the  i7th  of  Kehruajy  IT.'.s-D. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  Mis.<«  Mary  Cunniii|;t)am 
Macvicar,  younjrest  daughter  of  the  late  Neil 
Macvicar,  Fsq.  o«  Fcrgushill. 

—  At  his  Mines  at  Leadhills,  Lanarkshire,  John 
Homer,  aged  63  years. 

14.  Mrs  Park,  wife  of  Mr  Archibald  Park,  col- 
lector of  custonu,  Tobermory,  Mull. 

15.  At  St  Andrews,  Mrs  Dr  Melville. 

16.  At  South  Shields,  of  typhus  fc\'cr,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Beveridge,  baker. 

17.  At  her  house  in  Castlcstreet,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Congalton,  rehct  of  Dr  Charles  1  ongalton. 

—  At  Paris,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  James  Hay. 

—  At  his  scat  at  Uffington,  near  Stamford.  Lin- 
colnshire, aged  74,  the  Right  Hon.  Albemarle 
Bertie,  Earl  of  Lindsey,  a  general  hi  the  army, 
colonel  of  the  89th  nsimcnt  of  foot,  and  governor 
ofCharlcmont  His  Lordship  is  succeeded  in  his 
title  and  estates  by  liis  eldest  son,  Albemarle,  Lord 
Bertie,  bom  14th  November  ISM. 

18.  At  Kirkcaldy,  Miss  Jane  Landalc. 

19.  Miss  Scott,  Jamctt's  Court,  Lawnmarkct, 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Ford,  Path-head,  Mi>s  Catherine  P.  Tor- 
rance, daughter  of  the  late  Mr  David  Torrance. 

20.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Jaroes  Ritchie. 

21.  At  Urrad,  John  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Urrad. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Robertson,  Esq.  of 
BeUemont,  St  Elisabeth,  Jamaica,  many  years  a 
medical  practitioner  in  that  islaad. 

25.  At  Canterbury,  Captain  Alexander  M'Intosh, 
of  the  48th  regiment,  of  diseaae  contracted  by  far 
tigue  in  the  service  of  his  country  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  in  which  he  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Albuera.  He  was  a  brave  officer  and 
worthy  man,  much  esteemed  by  hb  friends  and 
brother  officers. 

Lot  fly— In  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  the  Count 
of  Oxinstchi,  the  father  of  the  Swedish  nobility. 
This  nobleman  translated  Paradise  Loat,  and  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  flnt  poets  of  his  countr>'. 

James  Bindley,  Esq.  one  of  the  oommissioners  of 
stampx  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 

At  Lyons,  the  Right  Hon.  La<iy  Ccdlia  Chartotte 
Leeson,  eldest  daughter  of  Lady  Ckmcurrx-,  and 
only  sister  of  Earl  Milltown.  Her  rank  >is  an  earl's 
daughter  had  onlv  a  few  months  ago  been  con- 
firmed by  order  of  the  Prince  Regent  She  was  in 
her  17th  year,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  admired  ladies  of  her  country. 

At  Littlecot,  Cok>nel  W.  Kelly,  C.B.  and  lieu- 
tcnantrcolonel  of  his  Majesty's  i;4th  regiment  of 
foot  The  services  of  this  gallant  officer  were  ex- 
tended to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  Egypt, 
the  Peninsula,  America,  and  latterly  in  India,  he 
ahke  distinffuishcd  himself:  and  repeated  oflicial 
reports  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  well  as  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  bear  ample  and  honour, 
able  tesumony  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  this  brave 
and  excellent  officer.  His  death  was  oc-casioucd  by 
a  wound  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Vittiria, 
from  the  etibcts  of  which  (though  subsequentlv 
oomroending  a  brigade  in  India)  he  never  reco- 
vered. 

The  last  report  of  the  African  Institution  an- 
nounces the  death  of  the  well-known  black  mer* 
chant.  Captain  Paul  CutEte, 
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—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Jame*  Wert,  late  leathcr- 
menshant,  Netherbow,  aged  87* 

25.  At  Milton  of  Dumo,  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
aie.  James  Gariodi,  Esq.  of  Gariochiford. 

—  At  Valenciennes,  Colonel  Sir  Wm.  Douglas, 
K.C.B.  9lBt  regimenL 

26.  At  Oilmore  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Helen 
M'La^,  vife  of  Mr  James  Invcrarity,  merdiant 
tiiere. 

-.  At  his  son's  house,  52,  Thistle-street,  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  George  Smart. 
Esq.  of  London.  He  was  one  en  the  foimders  and 
treasurer  of  that  excellent  institution,  the  New 
Musical  Fund. 

27.  At  her  house  m  Georee^tieet,  Edinburgh, 
Lady  Ann  Hope  Johnstone  <x  Annandale,  wife  of 
Rear-admiral  Sir  WiUiam  Johnstone  Hope,  K.C.B. 
member  for  the  county  of  Dumfties.  Ladv  Ann 
belonged  to  that  class  of  characters  whose  acaths 
are  Justly  regarded  as  a  public  calamity  as  well  as  a 
private  loss.  In  her  own  fiunily  she  was  every 
thing  that  is  amiable  and  excellent;  the  most 
aflfectionate  wife,  and  the  most  indu^cnt,  vet  the 
most  judicious  mother.  \Vhen  she  mingled  in  the 
fashionable  world,  her  demeanour  was  such  as  be- 
fitted the  daughter  of  a  Scottish  nobleman,  and  the 
spouse  of  a  British  admiral ;  but  home,  the  native 
soil  (rf  all  the  domestic  virtues,  was  the  scene  of  her 
truest  enjoyments;  and  there  are  few  who  have 
visited  her  nospitable  mansion  without  retaining  a 
varm  sense  or  the  unboimded  i^oodness  of  her 
heart,  and  the  imaffiscted  simplicity  of  her  man- 
ners. To  every  victim  of  misery  and  misfortime 
she  was  tihe  unwearied  and  beneficent  friend.  In- 
deed, to  the  poor  in  general,  as  well  as  to  her  own 
family,  her  loss  is  irreparable. 

—  At  Rednock-house,  Robert  Graham,  Esq. 
W.S. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Mungo  Henderson,  merchant 
there. 

29.  At  Crieff,  Mr  James  Amott,  aged  61. 

•—  At  his  house  at  Banner-Cross,  near  Sheffield, 
in  the  coimty  of  York,  Lieut.-gcneral  Murray. 

—  At  Jeraey,  Major  Wall,  of  the  royal  artillery. 
The  death  of  this  officer,  in  a  few  hours,  was  occa- 
Moued  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel.  He  had 
been  nuuried  only  about  three  weeks  to  a  very 
amiable  lady  (Miss  Edwards  of  Arundel).  The 
circumstances  were  truly  afflicting.  He  started 
Arom  his  bed,  and  ran  to  the  window,  complaining 
of  a  pain  in  his  chest  His  terrified  wife  hasten^ 
to  his  assistance  just  in  time  to  recdve  him  in  her 
arms  a  breathless  corpse ! 

30.  At  Canaan  Grove,  Robert  Wilson,  Esq.  ac- 
countant in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Dumfries,  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.  adjutant 
of  the  Dumfrics-shire  militia,  aged  40. 

31.  At  Airfield,  Mr  John  Scott,  late  merchant, 
Dalkeith. 

—  At  the  Holt,  near  Bishop's  Waltham,  Admiral 
Sir  Robert  Calder,  Bart,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

Sept.  2.  At  Dunbar,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Drysdalc. 

3.  At  Glasgow,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  Mr 
John  Bdl,  merdiant  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  learning  in  the  Oriental  languages,  ms  industry 
and  benevolence. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  surgeon, 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Arbroath,  Mrs  Kyd,  wife  of  Provost  Kyd. 

4.  At  Belfast,  Mr  James  Crossen,  cottOn-manu- 
facturcr  there,  m  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  26th 
of  business. 

—  At  Richmond,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Her%'ey, 
widow  of  Lord  Herrey,  eldest  son  of  the  Ute  Earl 
of  Bristol,  Bishop  of  Dcrry. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  Thomas  Mihie,  supervisor 
of  excise. 

5.  At  Inch,  by  Dunkcid,  Captain  Alexander 
Eraser,  royal  navy. 

6.  At  Powderhall,  near  Edinburgh,  Thomas 
Currie,  Esq.  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

7.  At  her  house  in  Arundel-street,  Strand,  Lon- 
don, Mrs  Morton,  widow  of  the  U^  Mr  John  Mor- 
ton, many  years  printer  of  the  Sunday  Review. 

—  In  Drummond-street,  Edinburgh,  aged  78, 
John  Bogue,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  in  the  92d  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs  Helen  Tullideph,  daughter  of  the  Ute  Pnn- 
cipal  Tullideph,  and  rchct  of  the  Rev.  James 
Jobson,  late  minister  of  Errol. 


—  At  Buduin,  the  Rev.  Robot  Lcitli«  mlnigter 

of  Towie. 

—  At  Bath,  Maria  EUabeth  Maigaret,  wife  of 
Major-general  Orde,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Beckford,  Esq.  of  Fonthffl  Abbey,  and  riater  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Dooglaa. 

8.  At  Mi#rooBt,  near  Alloa,  WOBain  Gcddo, 
Esq.  one  of  the  partners  and  diicf  managier  of  the 
late  Alloa  Gla<s-houae  Company. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Dimdas,  widow  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Robert  Dundas  of  AnilatOD,  Lend  Pre- 
sident of  the  Court  of  Scsrion. 

9.  At  Cassels  I'Uoe,  Leith,  Grace,  in&nt  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  Walter  Cowan,  merchant  there. 

—  At  Teddington,  near  London.  William  FOibe^ 
the  infant  son  of  Dr  Ashbumer,  FltBroT«iuare. 

10.  At  Ashtead  Park,  Surrey,  in  the  TSd  year  of 
her  age,  the  Hem.  Fnnees.  wife  of  Ridiaia  How- 
ard, Esq.  daughter  of  WUnamVlaoount  Andover, 
and  dster  to  Ilcnry,  the  12th  Earl  of  Suflbllu 

—  After  a  short  illness,  aged  71»  Mr  Stephen 
Jackson,  43  years  editor  of  the  Ipewicfa  Journal, 
and  nephew  of  the  late  Mr  WUUam  Cnighton,  who 
first  pnnted  it  on  the  17th  of  FebnuuyT738-9. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Mary  Cunniqgham 
Macvicar,  younsjcst  daughter  of  the  late  Neil 
Macvicar,  Esq.  cnr  FergusnilL 

—  At  his  Mines  at  LeadhiUs,  LanailEahiz^  John 
Homer,  aged  63  years. 

14.  Mrs  Park,  wife  of  Mr  Archibald  Fkik,  eot 
lector  of  customs,  Tobermory,  MulL 

15.  At  St  Andrews,  Mrs  Dr  Mclvllla. 

16.  At  South  Shields,  of  typhus  ftver,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Beveridge,  baker. 

17.  At  her  house  in  Castle^tree^  Mlulaugb, 
Mrs  Coxunlton,  relict  of  Dr  Charles  CoimUa^^ 

—  At  Paris,  the  RJidit  Hon.  Lady  J^ieiHay. 

—  At  his  seat  at  Umngton,  near  Stamflbid,  £fai> 
colnshire,  aged  74,  the  Right  Hon.  ADwniaiie 
fiortie.  Earl  of  Lindsey,  a  general  in  the  amy, 
colonel  of  the  89Ui  rtt;iment  of  foot,  and  tmamoi 
of  Charlcmont  His  Lordship  is  suooeedad  in  his 
title  and  estates  by  his  eldest  stm,  Albemailb  Loid 
Bertie,  bom  I4th  November  1814. 

18.  At  Kirkcaldy,  Miss  Jane  Landole. 

19.  Miss  Scott,  James's  Courts  ~ 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Ford,  Path-head,  Miss  CaOMcine  P«  Ttm- 
ranee,  dauj^ter  of  the  late  Mr  David  ToRaaeai 

20.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  James  Ritdiie. 

21.  At  Urrad,  John  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Unad. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Johu  RobartaaiL  Eio.  </ 
Bcllemont,  St  Elisabeth,  Ja""*—  ---^i-^^?^  - 
medical  practitioner  in  that  i 


25.  At  Canterbury,  Captain  Alw^Mufgy  If  *IatiA 
of  the  48th  reghnent,  of  diseMe  oantnMSlBd  by  1^ 
tigue  in  the  service  of  his  country  duriw  flw 
Peninsular  war,  in  which  he  was  woundadtt  Om 
batUe  of  Albuera.  He  was  a  iK^.'veoSam  md 
worthy  man,  much  esteemed  by  Us  fcfai-J«  —it 
brother  officers. 

Lately— In  the  69th  year  of  his  am.  file  Coot 
of  Oxiustem,  the  father  of  the  SwmUi  noUUty. 
This  nobleman  translated  Paradise  Loat.  and  wm 
esteemed  one  of  the  first  poets  of  his  eountrv. 

James  Bindley,  Esq.  one  of  the  oonuniaBioiMsitf 
stamps  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 

At  Lyons,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Cecilia  nhat*»,t^ 
Leeson.  eldest  daughter  of  Lady  Ckmeiiiry.  ad 
only  sister  of  Earl  Milltown.  Her  ranlc  aa  an  oah 
daughter  had  onlv  a  few  months  wo  been  m^ 
firmed  by  order  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Slie  vai  tai 
her  17th  year,  and  one  of  the  most  ««^"riMH 
and  admired  ladies  of  her  country. 

At  LitUecot,  Cok>nel  W.  Kelly,  C.B.  ai^  Uaa- 
tonontrcolonel  of  his  Majesty's  24th  xfsinMnt  of 
foot.  The  services  of  this  gallant  offlk^woe  ex- 
tended to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  InEnvL 
the  Peninsula,  America,  and  latterly  in  IqSl  M 
alike  distinguished  himself;  and  repeated  o&U 
reports  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  as  well  «  tf 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  bear  ample  and  hoi 
able  testimony  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  t^f*  I 
and  excellent  officer.    His  death  was  occasi 

a  wound  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  \  

from  the  efibcts  of  which  (though  sufasequa 
commending  a  brigade  in  India)  he  never  ten* 
vered. 

Tiie  last  report  of  the  African  Institntion  M* 
nounccs  the  death  of  the  well-known  Uadc  nw 
chant.  Captain  Paul  Cufice. 

At  Richmond,  Lady  Har\'C\'. 


Oliver  &  Boyd,  Printer. 
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We  have  received  the  following  articles,  which  shall  be  inserted  (if  ponble)  in  the  eooiM 
of  the  winter :— Remarks  on  Schl^'s  Essay  on  the  Language  and  Poe^  of  the  Fto- 
ven^als — Anecdotes  of  the  present  King  of  Persia—^*  An  Elder,**  (we  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  from  this  Correspondent  upon  subjects  of  a  less  limited  interest) — On  the  Woria 
of  the  Dudiess  of  Newcastle— Observations  on  Training— Review  of  Siiitec8*a  Hie. 
tory  of  Durham— Letter  on  Leith,  by  a  Young  Dantzicker— Aeoount  of  DomM 
Bane's  Art  of  Defence— Memoirs  of  Thomas  Purdie— The  Dyvot-Flane^ter,  a  FSm- 
toral  Poet's  Midnight  Dream— A  Godlye  Ballade,  shewinge  forthe  the  sodden  and 
wonderful  conversion  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers— Parallel  between  Hi^  Petes  and  a 
Modem  Fashionable  Clergyman— A  Poetical  Emstle  from  Aix-la-Chap^,  by  WQliam 
Wastle,  Esq.— Observations  on  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  a  Poem,  by  Percy  Bysshe  8hclhr<~ 
On  Canova's  Head  of  Helen— On  Chantry's  Statues  of  Lord  Mdville  and  Presideiit  Blab 
— On  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum^-On  Puppet  Shows— Two  Efostles,  in  Verse,  to  Thomai 
Moore,  Esq. 

The  **  Ele^a  sopra  la  Morte  flebilissima  del  Marchese  Ottone'*  is  deferred  till  we  have 
leisure  to  inquire,  accurately,  whether  the  fatal  event  it  deplores  has  really  taken  plaee. 
We  are  induced  to  be  the  more  careful  in  this  matter,  because  we  received  kit  witk  a 
very  sorrowftil  ditty  (to  the  tune  of  **  Like  Leviathans  afloat")  upon  the  death  of  one  ef 
our  most  valued  Correspondents,  which  we  were  just  sending  off  to  the  Printer«  tdun  ve 
observed  the  supposed  Nanfragk  brushing  along  thefNiv^,  ^*  tret  iotdackutemaiL^ 
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iN  ACCOUNT    OF  ACBER    Tt,    THE    PRESENT    GHEAT    HOOUL^    OR   EMPEROR    OF 
JJELHl,  WITH  THE  MODERN  ttlSTORV  OF  THAT  CITV  TO  A  RECENT  I»ATE, 


.  MIGHTY  dynasty,  which  long  flllccl 
lie  chief  place  in  the  history  of  Indisj 
bas  gradually  disappeared  from  its  an- 
Js ;  and  although  still  possessing 
oth,  by  many  is  not  known  to  have 
either  a  local  habitation  or  a  name. 
Jt  may  consequently  Ik-  supposed  that 
some  account  of  the  existing  sovereign 
of  Delhi,  of  his  ancient  capital,  and  of 
tlic  political  relations  in  which  he 
stands  towards  the  British  govcrn- 
meut,  will  not  be  unacceptable  or  des- 
titute of  interestj  now  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  European  warfare  has  restored 
to  In  ilia  that  portion  of  attention  to 
which  it  was  always  entitled,  but  whicli 
has  been  for  many  years  suspended  by 
the  vital  imiwrtance  of  the  tremendous 
conflict  J  at  length  brought  to  so  happy 
a  conclusion*  As  introductory  to  the 
subject,  it  will  be^nea^gary  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  long,  eventful,  and 
disastrous  reign  of  the  present  princess 
iather  and  predecessor.  Shah  Allum 
the  Second. 

This  monarch  ascended  the  throne 
in  1761,  and  commenced  his  reign  by 
an  unprovoketl  and  ill -conducted  at- 
tack on  the  British  possessions  in 
Bengal,  then  recently  acquired;  but 
being  baffled  and  repulsed  by  the 
Company's  troops,  and  foreseeing  that 
he  was  more  likely  to  benefit  by  their 
friendship  than  hostihty,  he  altered 
his  system  of  |>olitics,  and  voluntorilv 
surrendered  himself  at  the  British 
camp,  without  treaty,  condition,  or 
stipulation.  On  the  acquisition  of  the 
Dewanny  by  Lord  CHve,  in  1765,  a 
pension  of  26  lacks  of  rupees  was  as- 
signed  to  him,  with  a  considerable 
tract  of  fertile  territory  in  Upper  Hin- 
dg^tan,  both  of  which  he  forfeited  In 


1 77 1 ,  by  quitting  ihe  protection  of  his 
benefectors,  and  repairing  to  Delhi, 
where  he  became  a  prisoner  and  poH- 
tical  instrument  in  the  custody  of  the 
Maharattas. 

These  marauders,    by   a  series   of 
continual    encroachments    and    con- 
quests,  after   tlie  dissolution   of  the 
I^Iogul    empire,    had  extended   their 
dominions  over  a  gi'eat  part  of  Hin- 
dostan  ;   about  1770,  Delhi,   its   an- 
cient capita],   came  also   under  their 
sway,  and  was  governed  by  oiEcers  of 
their   nation  when  Shah  Allum   put 
himself  under  their  protection.  The  in- 
efficiency of  this  protection  he  after- 
wards mi>st  wofulJy  experienced;  for 
in  J7S8,  Gholamn  Kaudir  the  Rohil- 
lidi,  having,   by  a  sudden  irruption, 
made  himself  master  of  Delhi,  seized 
the  unlbrtunate  emperor,  and  after  ex- 
posiJig  him  for  many  weeks  to  every 
species  of  insult  and  degradation,  in 
order  to  extort  the  disclosure  of  sup- 
potied  concealed  treasures,  concluded  by 
piercing  his  eyes  with  a  dagger,  so  as 
completely  to  extinguish   the   sight. 
For  the  attainment  of  the  same  object, 
he   massacred,   starved  to  death,  and 
tortured,  many  of  tlie  royal  family  and 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  but 
was  himaelf  soon  overtaken  by  a  retri- 
bution ;  for  being  compelled  to  quit 
the  city  by  a  detadiment  from  Sindia'a 
anny,   be   was  captured    during   his 
flight,    and    expired    under    tortures 
exactly  Uke  those  which  lie  had  so 
mercilessly  inflicted.     A  detail  of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  this  wretch, 
or  madman,  would  only  create  dis- 
gust;    but    some    expogure    seemed 
necessary,    that   the  reader  might 
enabled  to  compare  the  prior  felidt 
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(as  it  has  been  called)  of  the  Mogul 
emperor,  with  the  oppression  which, 
witn  equal  truth,  it  nas  been  assert* 
ed,  his  descendants  sufikr  under  the 
British  domination. 

Nor  was  the  misery  of  his  condition 
alleviated  by  the  transfer  in  Jaghire, 
whkh  about  this  period  took  place,  of 
Delhi  and  some  adjacent  territory,  to 
the  French  officers  commanding  the 
corps  of  disciplined  infantry  retained 
in  the  service  of  Madhagee,  and  after- 
wards of  his  nephew,  Dowlet  How 
Sindia;  for  although  the  aged  em- 
peror came  successively  under  the  os- 
tensible superintendence  of  M.  de 
Boigne,  M.  Perron,  and  M.  Drugeon, 
he  effectively  remained  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  native  Maharatta 
officers,  and  subjected  to  all  their  pro- 
verbial rapacity.  t)uring  1802,  when 
there  were  fifty-two  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  emperor,  the  monthly  sti- 
pend allowed  to  each  prince  or  the 
imperial  family  did  not  exceed  15 
rupees  per  month  {£2\  per  annum); 
and  the  suras  disbursed  by  M.  Dru- 
geon, who  had  charge  of  the  emperor's 
person,  for  the  aggregate  expenses  of 
his  Majesty,  the  royal  family,  de- 
pendants, and  establishments,  amount- 
ed to  only  1 7,000  rupees  per  month, 
or  i:23,664  per  annum,  while,  with  an 
avarice  and  meanness  almost  unparal- 
leled, the  Maharattas  retained  and 
converted  to  their  ovm  use  all  the 
gardens  and  houses,  in  and  about  the 
city,  which  were  royal  property. 

Upon  this  wretched  pittance  the 
descendants  of  a  monarch  (Aureng- 
zebe),  whose  revenue  was  under-esti- 
mated at  32  millions  sterling,  were 
compelled  to  subsist,  or  rather  to 
starve ;  for  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend they  were  frequently  destitute  of 
the  commonest  necessaries,  and  certain- 
ly of  all  the  comforts  of  life.  But  low 
as  Shah  Allum's  income  had  fallen, 
his  authority  had  fallen  still  lower; 
for  his  name  was  never  brought  for- 
ward but  to  sanction  some  unjust 
daim,  or  to  legaUze  extortion.  The 
individual  placed  near  his  person  by 
the  Maharattas,  administered  justice 
and  injustice  on  all  occasions,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  his  imperial 
prisoner ;  great  cruelties  were  exercised 
in  his  name,  for  the  basest  purposes; 
commerce  was  obstructed,  or  rather 
annihilated ;  and  the  city  became  the 
asylum  of  all  sorts  of  banditti  who 
could  purchase  impunity. 
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Such  was  the  desolatum  of  this  an- 
cient capital  in  1803,  when  Lord 
Lake,  having  defeated  the  army  of 
Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  six  miles  irom 
Delhi,  on  the  11th  of  September,  en- 
tered it  next  day,  to  the  infinite  joy 
of  the  aged  erapaar,  whose  sabseqaent 
conduct,  however,  evinced  a  greater 
eagerness  to  profit  by  the  existing 
confusion,  than  any  sense  of  gratitode 
to  the  brave  army  which  had  effected 
his  liberation.  Soon  after  his  arrival. 
Lord  Lake  was  informed,  that  a  sum 
of  money,  amounting  to  six  lacks  of 
rupees,  had  been  lodged  in  die  care  of 
M.  Drugeon,  the  commandant  of  Del- 
hi, for  the  payment  of  his  troops>  of 
which  sum  that  officer  had  only  dis- 
bursed e»0,000  rupees ;  and  that  on  the 
approach  of  the  British  army^  to  pre- 
vent their  obtaining  it,  the  Fr^ichman 
had  transferred  the  balanop  to  the  empe- 
ror's treasurer.  Shah  Nawaua  Khan. 
llie  commander-in-chief  being  satis- 
fied that  the  treasure  in  qnesmm  was 
enemy's  property,  thus  attempted  to 
be  fraudulently  withheld,  claimed  it 
for  the  British  forces,  his  Mijesty,  af- 
ter some  deliberation,  dematohed  the 
amount  to  the  camp.  This  tardy  aet 
of  justice  was  accompanied  with  amca^ 
sage,  stating  the  money  to  he  a  d»« 
nation  fh)m  the  emperor  to  the  troops 
that  had  relieved  him  from  his  cap- 
tivitv  with  the  Maharattas>  and  pla- 
ced him  under  the  long-desired  pro- 
tection of  the  British  nation. 

Lord  Lake  received  the  money,  and 
referred  the  decision  of  the  qneation  to 
the  Marquis  Wellesley,  then  governor- 
general,  who,  without  delay,  infimncd 
tiie  commander-in-chief,  that  the  sum 
being  unquestionably  enemy's  pso^ 
TP&rty,  its  surreptitious  transfer,  on  the 
advance  of  the  British  army,  could 
not  alter  its  natm^,  and  that  it  conse- 
quently could  be  accepted  in  no  other 
Ught  than  prize-money,  the  leg^cimste 
right  of  the  captors.  The  state  of  in- 
digence and  misery  to  whidi  his  Mi^ 
lesty,  the  royal  fiimily  and  household, 
had  been  subjected  by  the  MahamttM, 
— the  degraded  and  destitute  condi- 
tion to  which  the  imperial  boose  of 
Timour  had  be^  reduced  by  Sindia's 
officers, — and  the  utterly  deplorahle 
circumstances  in  which  Lord  Lake 
found  the  emperor  on  the  surrender 
of  Ddhi,— -pr^uded  the  possibility  of 
supposing  that  M.  Drugeon,  by  a  sud- 
den impulse  of  generosity,  intended  so 
Iforge  a  sum  to  alleviate  the  sufibrings 
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of  Shah  Allatn  and  his  itnpoverijsbed 
court ;  die  object  of  the  unexpected 
deposit  being  manifestly  to  tlutle  the 
wdl-eaj'ned  claims  of  the  conqueror s. 
The  sum  in  dispute  was  accordingly 
distributeil  among  the  troops ;  but  in 
consideration  of  the  distressed  candid 
tion  of  the  old  einperor,  instructions 
w«re  issued  to  pay  into  tlie  royal  trea-^ 
the  sum  of  six  lacks  of  rupees, 
the  view  of  providing  for  the 
lediate  wants  of  his  Majesty.  Ow- 
ingj  however,  to  tlie  pressing  exigen* 
des  of  tlie  public  service,  funds  could 
not  be  collected  until  1 807,  when  the 
whole  amount  was  discharged  at  one 
paytoent.  Shah  Allutn  no  longer 
survived  to  experience  the  benefit  of 
this  generosity,  his  troubles  having 
ceased  in  December  ltK)«:  the  sum 
was,  in  consequence,  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  his  successor,  Acber  the 
Second,  to  whom  it  was  not  unaccept- 
able* 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Delhi, 
the  Maharatta  away  being  completely 
destroyed  in  Upper  Hindostan  by  a 
scries  of  discomhtures,  the  Bengal  go- 
vernment proceeded  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  support  of  their  blind 
protege^  and,  as  a  commencement,  re* 
stored  to  the  royal  iamiJy  all  the 
bouses,  gardens,  and  lands,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Maha* 
lattas,  and  whit*h,  ^m  the  increased 
scarcity  of  property,  j^oon  beeaine  of 
great  value.  It  was  also  determiaed 
that  a  specified  proportion  of  the  ter- 
ritories in  the  vicinity  of  Delhi,  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
I  iibould  be  assigned  in  part  of  the  pro- 
^sion  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  royal 
feraily  ) — these  lauds  to  remain  under 
the  chaise  of  the  resident  at  Delhi, 
but  the  revenue  to  be  collected^  and 
justice  to  be  administered,  in  the  name 
of  his  Miijesty  Shah  Alium,  under 
regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
supreme  government :  That  his  Ma- 
jesty should  be  permitted  to  appoint  a 
dewan,  and  other  inferior  officers,  to 
attend  at  the  office  of  the  collector,  tbr 
tljc  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  report-* 
ing  to  htK  Majesty  the  amount  of  the 
collections,  and  satisfying  his  mind 
that  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  aa- 
signed  territory  was  misapproyjriated  ; 
That  two  courts  of  justice  should  be 
established,  for  the  diKtribution  of 
civO  and  criminal  justice,  according  to 
the  Mahommedun  law,  to  the  ixi ha- 
bitants of  the  city  of  Delhi  and  the 
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of  the  criminal  court,  extending  to  the 
punishment  of  deuth,  sliould  be  carried 
into  execution  without  the  express 
sanction  of  his  Majesty,  to  whom  the 
proceedings  in  all  trials  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  to  be  reported;  and  that 
sentences  of  mutilation  should  be  com^ 
muted :  That,  to  provide  for  the  im- 
mediate wants  of  his  Majesty  and  the 
royal  household,  the  following  sums 
should  be  paid  in  money  trom  the 
treasury  of  tlie  resident  at  Delhi : 

jjer  moQth. 
To  his  Majesty,  for  his  private  expenses,  OO^OUO 
To  the  belt  apparent,  cxduaive  in  certain 

jaghire*.  -  .  ,  .  10,000 

To  a  favourite  son  of  hh  Majesty*  named 

Mirzn  I  wit  Biikuli,  -  -        -         5,000 

Tt>   bis  ME^esty'^t  50  younger  «oii*  and 

dauflhtew,  .  .  ,  .       10,000 

To  ahah  Nawftui   Khirn,   his   Ma)eity'« 

trcAsiirer,  -.  -  ,  ,  S,500 

To  Seid  mxxpti  Khaa,  British  agent  at  h(g 

Majesty'i  court,  and  related  to  tiim  by 

nuniage,  .  -         ,  ,  2,500 

*lkOtai  per  in  cmem ,  RO,  tK)0 

£l«'5/iUD  per  aunmu* 

To  be  afterwards  augmented  to  one 
lack  of  rxxpees  per  month,  if  the  pro- 
duce of  the  assigneti  lands  admitted  of 
it — exclusive  of  all  the  private  pro- 
perty, and  of  10,000  rupees  to  be  paid 
to  his  Majesty  on  the  celebration  of 
certain  festivals* 

The  mofit  ui^nt  wants  of  the  aged 
monarch  and  his  fiimily  being  sup- 
plied, various  municipal  improvements 
were  effected,  some  of  the  canals  wer* 
ckaned,  the  pnnctpal  streets  cleared 
of  rubbtahj  and  an  efficient  police 
established*  The  punishment  of  mu- 
tilation was  abohshcd  in  this  and  in 
all  the  territories  adjacent  subject  to 
the  British  Jurisdiction,  ami  a  reguLi- 
tion  was  enacted,  directing,  that  when  a 
person,  by  the  Mahommedan  iww.  was 
condemned  to  lose  two  hmbi>,  the  de- 
cree should  be  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment and  hartl  labour  for  a  term  oi* 
fourteen  years ;  and  if  one  limb,  the 
same  for  seven  years.  The  trequent 
assassinations  which  were  customary 
din-ing  the  Maharatta  administration 
were  effectually  supprcsjsed,  more  by 
the  institution  of  regular  courts,  to 
wliich  persons  ag^zjieved  could  appeal, 
than  by  any  extension  of  tlie  penal 
cude^  or  sanguinary  examples ;  the 
long  >suspendon  of  justice  having  in  a 
manner  com  [willed  the  inhabitants  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands^ 
and  to  sock  redress  by  poison  and  the 
dagger. 

In  thus  protecting  the  person  and 
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iDcreanng  the  comforts  of  the  blind 
and  despised  Mogul  emperor,  it  was 
never  intended  by  the  Bntish  govern- 
ment to  employ  the  royal  prerogative 
as  an  instrument  to  establish  any  con- 
trol over  the  different  states  and  chief- 
tains of  India.  An  object  of  import- 
ance was  attained  by  his  rescue  iVom 
the  custody  of  the  French  and  Maha- 
rattas,  who  made  use  of  his  name  to 
sanction  their  machinations  for  the 
subversion  of  the  British  dominion  in 
Hindostan,  and  retained^  in  the  most 
degraded  condition  of  poverty  and  in- 
sult, this  unhappy  representative  of 
the  house  of  Tiinour.  The  most  ra- 
tional course  appeared  to  be,  to  leave 
the  king's  authority  exactlv  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  founds  and  to 
afford  the  royal  family  the  means  of 
subsistence,  not  merely  in  a  style  of 
comfort,  but  of  decent  splendour,  not 
unsuitable  to  a  fallen  but  illustrious 
race,  to  whose  power  the'  British  nation 
had  in  a  great  measure  succeeded. 

From  this  period  (September  1803) 
the  tranouillity  of  Delhi  remained  un- 
disturbed, until  1801,  when  Holcar, 
who  was  retreating  from  Mathura  be- 
fore Lord  Lake,  sent  his  infantry, 
provided  with  a  formidable  train  of 
artillery,  to  invest  the  city ;  and  the 
siege  was  accordingly  commenced  on 
the  7  th  day  of  that  month.  Owing  to 
a  variety  of  pressing  exigencies  in 
other  quarters,  the  garrison  was  at 
this  time  not  only  too  small  for  the  de- 
fence of  so  immense  a  city  (the  walls  of 
which,  besides  their  great  extent,  were 
accessible  on  all  sides),  but  extremely 
faulty  in  its  composition,  consisting 
partly  of  300  Mewaties,  robbers  by 
profession,  and  of  a  body  of  irregular 
horse,  whose  fidelity  could  not  be  re- 
lied on.  The  Mewaties  justified  their 
eharacter,  by  going  over  to  the  enemy 
at  an  earlv  stage  of  the  si(^c ;  and  the 
irregular  horse  fled  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  impede  his  advance  by  an  attack 
while  on  the  march.  The  enemy,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  having  opened 
their  batteries,  and  several  breaches 
being  effected,  as  much  by  the  con- 
cussion of  the  guns  on  the  crumb- 
ling ramparts,  as  by  their  shot,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  place 
by  escalade^  in  which  they  were  re- 
pulsed ;  and  soon  after  the  guns  were 
spiked  in  their  batteries,  during  a 
sortie,  by  a  detachment  under  Lieu- 
tenant Rose.    Finding  they  had  mis- 
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calculated  the  fiicility  of  gaimng  the 
town,  they  moved  off  on  the  ISth, 
although  they  had  prepared  three 
mines  laid  under  the  bastions  between 
the  Turkoman  and  Ajmeer  gates^  one 
of  them  pushed  directly  nndcar  the 
bastion,  and  ready  to  be  loaded.  In 
this  manner,  by  the  judidous  arrange- 
ments of  Colonels  Bum  and  Ochter- 
lon^,  and  the  determined  resistance  of 
their  troops,  a  small  force  was  enaUed 
to  sustain  a  siege  of  nine  days,  repelled 
an  assault,  and  defended  a  city  ten 
miles  in  drcumference,  which  had 
ever  heretofore  been  given  up  on  the 
first  appearance  of  an  enemy. 

The  siege  of  his  ci^ital  by  a  rapa- 
dous  enemy  was  viewed  by  the  aged 
sovereign  with  the  characteristic  apathy 
of  a  person  whose  lifb  had  been  a  sac- 
cession  of  vicissitudes;  nor  did  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  in 
the  slightest  degree  animate  the  inha* 
bitants.  Like  Hudibras  in  the  stocks^ 
they  seemed  to  think,  that  he  that  is 
down  can  fall  no  lower,  and  waited  the 
event  as  indifferent  spectators.  Shah 
AUum  also  probably  foresaw, .  that  in 
whichever  way  it  might  end,  his  into* 
rest  in  the  drama  w(mld  not  be  of  long 
continuance,  as  his  health  had  been 
gradually  declining,  and  his  advanced 
age  precluded  all  hopes  of  a  protracted 
existence.  Accordingly  it  came  to  a 
close  in  December  1806,  when  he 
finished,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  a 
long  and  calamitous  reign  of  forty-five 
vears ;  and  on  the  same  day  hia  eldest 
legitimate  son,  Acber,  was  placed  on 
the  throne.  In  happier  times  Shah 
Allum  might  have  been  a  beneficent 
sovereign ;  but  his  abilities,  or  perhaps 
any  human  abilities,  were  unequal  to 
the  task  of  retrieving  the  fortunes  of 
that  tottering  dynasty  :  he  fell  with  a 
falling  state,  and  appears  ndther  to. 
have  retarded  nor  accelerated  the  im* 
petus  of  the  descent 

The  accession  of  Acbcr  the  Second 
wss  marked  by  the  most  unexampled 
tranquillity,  the  commencement  of 
every  prior  reign  having  been  invari« 
ably  stained  with  bloodshed,  and  dis* 
turbed  with  tumult  and  commotion. 
Of  this  prince  nothing  very  brilUant 
was  anticipated,  as,  during  nis  fathei^s 
life,  lie  had  been  for  many  years  en« 
tirely  under  the  guidance  of  a  woman 
of  low  extraction,  weak,  proud,  igmn 
rant,  and  of  insatiable  rapacity.  The 
peci^iarities  of  his  destiny,  however, 
did  not  call  for  the  exertion  of  any 
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transcendent  energiefr— as  he  was  pro- 
tected by  the  British  power  frowi  ex- 
ternal invasion  ;  for  hia  internal  com- 
forts a  large  stipend  bad  been  assigned ; 
and  from  within  the  extensive  walls 
of  his  seraglio,  where  his  sway  was 
not  questioned^  he  might  apparently, 
the  gods  of  Epicums,  or  the  in- 
fitants  of  the  happy  valley,  have 
ed  with  indiiference  the  passing 
events  of  an  agitatetl  world,  enjoying, 
in  all  its  ].ierfc'Ction,  leisure  and  a  large 
pension.  But  of  all  institutions  ever 
invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  roan  for 
the  promotion  of  his  own  misery,  a  se- 
raglio appears  to  be  the  most  eihcacious ; 
as  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, consisting  of  wives^  concubines, 
sLive-girls,  eunuchs,  poets,  musidans, 
singing  and  dancing  boys  and  girls;, 
deali^rs  in  sweetmeats,  venders  of 
opium  and  perfumes,  tun)  biers,  snake- 
dancers,  barbers,  nuil-cutters,  h air- 
ex  tirpa  tors »  and  shampooers,  are  cer- 
tainly the  best  adapted  for  producing 
the  greatest  qiaantity  of  discord  from  the 
smallest  causes.  As  might  be  expected 
in  a  community  so  constituted,  thebuisz 
and  ferment  are  incessant ;  discordant 
in  teres  ts,  low  amours,  petty  intrigues^ 
plots,  and  squabbles,  lies,  messages, 
notes,  and  wliispers,  keep  up  the  com- 
bustion, while  the  intervention  of  the 
anarch  old>  by  his  decision,  more  cm- 
broils  the  tray. 

Being  entirely  under  tlie  influence 
of  such  ailvisers,  Acber  the  Second 
had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when 
he  commenced  a  scries  of  intrigues, 
with  the  view  of  effecting  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  eldest  son  (to  whom  he  had 
taken  a  most  preposterous  aversion) » 
from  the  succession,  and  of  procuring 
the  sanction  of  the  British  government 
to  the  nominaiion  of  his  fourth  and 
favourite  sou,  Jehandnr  Shah,  as  WuUi 
Ahud,  or  heir  apparent.  The  causes 
of  the  diilerent  princes  were  supported 
by  parties  within  the  walls  of  Ore  pal- 
ace; and  the  most  contemptible  acts 
of  meanness  and  absurdity  were  prac- 
tised by  the  diiferent  faction^.  The 
cause  <^  the  legitimate  heir,  however, 
^m  fiuit  declining,  owing  to  the  un- 
natural hatred  of  his  father  ;  and  he 
was  described  to  the  British  function- 
aries at  the  court  of  Delhi  as  an  idiot, 
whoj  so  far  from  being  equal  to  the 
govermnent  of  an  empire,  was  scarcely 
able  to  perform  the  commonest  offices 
for  himself,  and  in  intellect  little  su- 
perior to    the  brute  creation.     Nor 
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could  the«e  strong  assertions  be  con- 
troverted, as,  owmg  to  the  complete 
state  of  seclusion   in  which   he  had 
been  retained  by  his  father,  his  cha* 
meter  was  wholly  unknown,  while  the 
mind  of  the  infatuated  sovereign,   na- 
turally weak,   was  perplexed   by  tho 
artifices  of  his  servants,  among  whom 
no  honest  man  could  remain  without , 
external  support.     Being  entirely  ig* 
norant,  also,  of  his  relative  situation  to>  \ 
the  British  government,  he  persevered 
in  his  detennination  to  alter  the  line  < 
of  the  succession,  notwithstanding  th»  ] 
reiterated  remonstrances  of  the  resi* 
dent,  who  soon  found  that  the  effect  1 
of  the  kindness  of  the  British  govern*  1 
ment  was  quite  destroyed  by  the  im-*  J 
positions  practised  on  him  by  his  fa«'| 
rally  and  attendants,  each  of  whom  J 
claimed    the   merit   of  accomplishiiigl 
every  object  which  the  British  admi«*^ 
nistrntion  acquiesced  in. 

The  operation  of  this  intestine  warj 
at  length  reached  beyond  the  walls  i 
the  seraglio,  and  tlureatened  to  disturlij 
the  peace  of  the  mctropohs.    The  Em«l 
peror,  after  several  preHminary  step%l 
proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  openly! 
proclaiming  his  fourth  son,  Jehanda 
Shah,  heir  apparent,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  eldest  son,  under  the  pretext,J 
that  he  was  disqualified  for  such  i 
elevation,  by  tlic  weakness  of  his  in« 
tellects,  not  reflecting  that  the  sam0 
allegation,  if  listened  to,  might  have 
precluded  his  own  accession.     In  this 
timergency,   the  interjjosition  of  the 
British  government  became  necessary, 
and  the  resident  at  Delhi  was  accord- 
ingly directeil  to  institute  an  investi 
gation  regarding  the  sanity  or  derange*  ■ 
ment  of  the  legitimate  successor.    The 
result  proved  highly  favourable,  as,  on 
examination,  he  was  found  to  possess 
a  perfectly  sound,  although  not  very 
capacious  mind — a  mind  certainly  fully 
equal  to  thai  of  his  worthy  parent,  or 
to   the   transaction   of  any  afiairs   to 
which  his  fortune  seemed  ever  likely 
to  destine  him.     This  fact  being  esta- 
blished,  hits   Majesty   was  informed, 
that  it  was  an  invariable  maxim  of 
British  policy,  never  to  pass  over  the 
next  in  succession  and  lawful  claimant 
to   the   throne,    unless   circumstances 
were  so   strongly  ;igainst  him   as   to 
shut  out  aU  hopes  of  amendment  or 
improvement:     That  in    the   present 
case,  no  such  urgency  existed,  as  the 
heir  apparent's  mind  seemed  quite  ade- 
quate to  his  duties,  and  that  the  evils 
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which  would  originate  from  an  iiT^;u<- 
lar  succession  were  too  great  to  permit 
80  momentous  a  deviation,  merely  for 
the  possible  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
«  successor  of  greater  abilities.  Nor 
could  any  thing  very  satisfiictory  be 
expected  from  rae  conduct  of  such  a 
sovereign  as  his  favourite  Jehandar 
Shah,  whose  youth,  and  whatever  abi- 
litio''  he  possessed,  had  been  directed 
to  the  bojte  purpose  of  supplanting  his 
eldest  brotber.  To  prevent  the  repe- 
tition o^'  the  miserable  artifices  which 
had  so  long  distracted  the  interior  of 
die  seraglio,  and  now  threatened  the 
capital  with  commotion,  Jehandar 
Sluih  was  ordered  to  take  up  his  fu- 
ture residence  at  Allahabad,  there  to 
remain  under  the  supervision  of  the 
judge  and  mngistrate. 

Acber  the  second  reluctantly  ac- 
quiesced in  what  he  could  not  prevent, 
and  shrunk  into  the  recesses  of  his 
seraglio.  But  it  soon  q^peared  that 
he  was  not  the  only  discontented  per- 
son within  the  royal  precincts ;  for  in 
1809  the  brothers  of  the  king  repre- 
sentod  to  Lord  Minto,  then  governor- 
general,  and  ex  officio  the  arbiter  ele- 
gantiarum  of  the  palace,  the  severe  re- 
straints under  which  they  were  kept 
by  his  Majesty,  being  deprived  of  their 
arms,  horses,  and  equipage,  and  not 
permitted  to  take  the  slightest  recrea- 
tion, or  to  pass  the  gates  of  the  royal 
residence.  This  harsh  treatment  was 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Boodsua 
B^um,  <he  king's  mother,  who,  accus- 
tomed to  the  forms  that  had  subsisted 
during  the  reign  of  Shah  Allam,  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  depart  from 
them,  alleging  their  great  antiquity, 
and  the  number  of  centuries  during 
which  they  had  r^ulated  the  etiquette 
of  the  Mogul  court.  Nor  probably,  in 
more  tempestuous  times,  would  these 
relations  of  his  Majesty  have  wished 
for  greater  liberty,  as  they  would  have 
been  inevitably  involved  in  the  in- 
trigues of  the  factions  that  agitate  all 
oriental  courts,  and  have  become  ob- 
jects of  distrust  and  jealousy  to  the 
reigning  prince,  whose  suspicions 
would  have  consigned  them  to  a  closer 
prison,  or  expedited  their  final  exit. 
Within  the  last  ludf  century,  great  al- 
teration has  taken  place  in  the  pecu- 
liar feelings  of  the  higher  classes  of 
natives,  who  used  formeriy  to  consi- 
der seclusion  as  essential  to  their  dig- 
nity and  safety ;  but  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Britiflh  judicial  sys- 
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tem,  and  theooBseqiient  indiyidutl  wt* 
canVj  which  they  have  experienced, 
imprisonment  fbr  life  does  not  now 
excite  the  sune  degree  of  cdnairatioB. 
Of  this  change,  in  mooen  of  time  the 
female  portion  of  toe  pimuktion  wiU 
also  f^l  tlie  benefit,  as  in  all  piofa*- 
bility  they  were  originally  doomed  to 
atrict  seclusion,  only  ftook  the  absence 
of  efficient  laws  to  protect  them  fton 
violence,  if  exposed  to  pablic  notice. 

In  consequence  of  diis  i^ipeai  firam 
the  royal  brothers,  the  govomor-ge- 
neral  was'induced  to  pro&r  his  IrwJ 
offices,  and  a  reconciliation^  at  leMt  in 
appearance,  was  efiected  in  this  d^ 
united  fiimily.  The  Emperar's  bfo* 
thers  were  permitted  to  attend  hisMa« 
jesty  during  the  coatomaTy  leligioas 
processions  and  ceremonies^  and  alM 
at  catain  festivals  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
their  father,  a  gratification  flrom  which 
they  had  been  hitherto  debemdj  and 
for  the  recovery  of  wiiich  they  expnased 
the  utmost  gratitude  to  the  meuator. 

The  mortifications  which  the  Delhi 
sovereign  experienced  ftom  these  petty 
alterations,  were  qualified  to  a  eertdn 
degree  in  1807,  by  the  donation  of  the 
six  lacks  of  rupees  already  maitioned, 
and  in  1812  by  the  augmentation  of 
his  stipend  to  one  lack  of  rupees 
(^'11600)  per  month,  the  paospsious 
state  of  the  assigned  territories  ftdly 
admitting  of  this  augmentation.  Ob 
their  acquisition  in  1803,  they  were 
leased  on  a  triennial  settlement,  and 
the  first  year  they  yielded  only 
353,952  rupees  (£41,058);  the  second 
390,701  rupees;  and  the  ttdrd  489,439 
rupees ;  but  so  rapidly  did  a  few  yean 
of  tranquillity  and  good  govenmMBt 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  eolti- 
vators,  and  the  productive  powcn  of 
lands,  that 


In  181 2  they  yielded  994.944 

1813  1,039,560 

1814  1,256,505  (£145»7M.) 

and  the  revenue  was  not  only  safll- 
dent  to  defray  the  expencea  of  the 
royal  fiunily,  but  also  to  leave  a  oon- 
slderable  surplus  appHcable  to  gensnl 
purposes.  Within  the  assigned  tcnU 
tories  are  several  jaghires,  the  princ^ 
pal  holders  of  which  are  the  Nabob 
Bhamboo  Khan,  the  Nabob  Nijatat 
Ali  Khan,  and  the  Seik  chiefs  Bhaqg» 
Singh,  and  others ;  a  further  incmss 
of  revenue  may  therefore  be  emeolad 
on  the  falling  in  of  these  by  the  de- 
cease of  the  existing  incumMntoi,  be- 
sides what  may  be  anticipated  to  i 
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on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Nuhri     Uie  land  within  tl 


on  Ihe  reconstruction  of  the  Nuhri 
Fy5E,  or  canal  of  bounty. 

Nor  did  the  ancient  and  venerable 
capital  experience  less  benefit  from  the 
tratisfer  than  tlie  surrounding  territory, 
although  the  effects  were  not  so  quickly 
perceptible,  and  altliough  no  improved 
system  of  government  could  at  once 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  splen- 
did and  luxurious  court,  which  in  India 
will  always  collect  a  population,  and  cre- 
ate a  city,  us  if  by  endiantmeiit.  Not- 
withfitimding  its  great  antiquity,  and 
the  long  period  of  time  during  which 
it  has  ranked  as  the  first  city  of  Hin- 
dostanj  there  is  nothing  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Delhi  peculiarly  attractive,  ihu 
adjacent  soil  being  rather  of  a  sterile 
than  fruittul  description,  and  the  river 
not  navigable  during  the  dry  se^ison 
for  boats  of  any  considerable  burthen. 
Under  these  tu&ad vantages,  however, 
it  hail  become  a  city  of  great  fame  and 
magnitude  prior  to  the  Mahommedan 
invasion,  when  it  was  distingui&hed 
in  the  Hindoo  books  of  history,  or 
rather  ilythology,  by  the  appellation 
of  f  ndraprest ;  but  it  never  appears  to 
have  had  the  same  sanctity  of  character 
in  popular  estimation  as  Matbura  and 
Kanoje.  In  1011  it  was  tak<jn  and 
sacked  by  Sultan  Mahmood  of  Ghizni; 
but  it  did  not  become  the  permanent 
residence  of  a  Mussulmaun  dynasty 
until  A,  D.  11&3,  since  which  date, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval 
during  the  reign  of  Acber  I.,  when 
the  royal  court  was  removed  to  Agra, 
it  has  continued  to  be  the  metropolis 
of  llindostan. 

According  to  popular  tradition,  du- 
ring its  splendid  era,  Dellii  covered  a 
sjiace  twt  nty  miles  in  circumference ; 
and  its  ruins  still  occupy  that  surface, 
although  its  present  walls  cannot  be 
reckouetl  at  more  tlian  ten  miles  in 
compass.  Ever  since  the  death  of 
Aurengzebe  in  1707,  the  population 
haJ(  bet'U  decreasing,  and  it  received  a 
serious  blow  in  1739,  during  the  in- 
vasion of  Nadir  Shah,  who  massacred 
100,000  of  the  inhabitants  ;  nor  was 
it  likely  to  recover  during  tlie  state  of 
fluarchy  which  subsisted  in  Upper 
Hindostan  from  that  period  until  the 
British  comiuest  in  1M03.  Under  the 
Sindia  tamily  its  decline  was  uninter- 
rupted, every  year  exhibiting  some 
palace  ntwly  dilapiduied,  or  some 
street  choked  up  with  rubbish  or 
jungle.  In  fact,  the  decay  was  so,  ra- 
pid, and  apiiarently  so  hopeless^  that 
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tlie  land  within  the  walls  became  of 
httle  or  no  value  to  the  owners,  who 
carelessly  disposed  of  their  rights  for 
any  trifle  of  rc*ady  money,  and  fre-^ 
queutly  to  escape  extortion,  lett  their 
properties  unclaimed  altogether*  Of 
this  supineness  ihey  had  subsequently 
cause  to  repent ;  for  no  sooner  had 
the  city  surrendered  to  Lord  Lake, 
than  the  value  of  houses  and  lands 
within  the  walls  instantaneously  dou- 
bled, and  it  has  been  progressively  in- 
creasing ever  since. 

Among  the  most  magnificent  and 
useful  memorials  of  the  taste  and 
splendour  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehao 
remaining  at  Delhi,  is  the  well  belong- 
ing to  the  Jamtna  Musgeed  (mosque), 
which  was  excavated  at  an  immeniitt 
expense  out  of  the  solid  rock  on 
which  that  edifice  itands.  The  water 
is  raised  by  a  complicated  machinery, 
and  a  succession  of  reservoirs,  to  tn« 
ajrea  of  the  mosque,  where,  at  the  top 
of  a  grand  flight  of  steps,  it  fiUs  a 
small  Ush-pond ;  it  ia  of  great  utihty 
to  all  ranks  of  persons,  but  more  espe- 
cially  to  the  Mahommedaiis  in  perform- 
ing their  prescribed  ablutions.  For 
luany  years  the  decayed  state  of  some  ' 
of  the  principal  wheels,  and  the  ruin'* 
ous  condition  of  the  masonry,  render* 
ed  the  supply  of  water  both  difficult 
to  be  procured,  and  extremely  scanty^ 
At  length,  in  1809,  it  completely  fail- 
ed, and  the  consequences  during  the 
intensity  of  the  hot  season  were  ex- 
tremely distressing  to  the  inhabitants^ 
and  excited  considerable  interest  in  the 
mind  of  the  JEmperor.  Under  these 
circurastancesj  JMr  Seton,  the  resident 
at  Delhi,  conceiving  that  the  repair  of  | 
the  well,  at  the  expence  of  the  British 
government,  would  be  highly  gratify^ 
ing  to  the  inhabitants,  authorised  its 
being  put  in  a  state  of  repair,  and  the 
expense  incurred  was  sanctioned  by  I 
the  govemor-generaL 

Many  other  repairs  and   improve- 
tneutii  of  a  similar  description  were 
gradually  carried  into  execution  ,  but  [ 
much  remains  still  to  be  done,  esp&« 
ciaUy  the  renewal  of  the  great  canalj 
excavated  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  j 
by  Ali  Mordan  Khan,  a  Persian  no^  ] 
bleman,  which  is  now  clioked  up  as  use- 
less.   In  the  reconstruction  of  this,  the  | 
credit  of  the  British  government  is  im- 
phcated,  and  the  augmented  fertility  1 
of  the  tract  it  intersects  would  more ) 
than  compensate  for  the  expenditure. 
There  is  no  region  in  Hindostan  suso 
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We  have  received  the  following  artides,  which  shall  be  inserted  (if  possible)  in  the  course 
of  the  winter : — Remarks  on  Schlegd's  Essay  on  die  Language  and  Poetnr  of  the  Pro- 
ven9al8 — Anecdotes  of  tfie  present  King  of  Persia^—'*  An  Elcfer,"  (we  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  from  this  Correspondent  upon  subjects  of  a  less  limited  interest)— On  the  Works 
of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle— Observations  on  Training— Review  of  Surtees*s  His- 
tory of  Durham — Letter  on  Leith,  by  a  Young  Dantzicker — Account  of  Donald 
Bane^s  Art  of  Defence— Memoirs  of  Thomas  Purdie— The  Dyvot-Flaughter,  a  Pas- 
toral Poet*s  Midnight  Dream— A  (xodlye  Ballade,  shewinge  forthe  the  sudden  and 
wonderful  conversion  of  the  Edinbur^  Reviewers— Parallel  between  Hugh  Peters  and  a 
Modem  Fashionable  (Hergyman— A  Poetical  Enistle  from  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  by  William 
Wastle,  Esq. — Observations  on  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  a  Poem,  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelly— 
On  Canova^s  Head  of  Helen— On  Chantry's  Statues  of  Lord  MelviUe  and  President  Blair 
—On  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum— On  Puppet  Shows— Two  Epistles,  in  Verse,  to  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq. 

The  *<  Ele^a  sopra  la  Morte  flebiHssima  del  Marchese  Ottone'*  is  deferred  till  we  have 
leisure  to  inquire,  accurately,  whether  the  fatal  event  it  deplores  has  really  taken  place. 
We  are  induced  to  be  the  more  careful  in  this  matter,  because  we  receivM  last  week  a 
very  sorrowful  ditty  (to  the  tune  of  «  Like  Leviathans  afloat'*)  upon  the  death  of  one  of 
our  most  valued  Correspondents,  which  we  were  just  sending  off  to  the  Printer,  when  we 
observed  the  supposed  Naufragl  brudong  along  thejpov^,  ^*  tret  audackutement,'^ 
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A  MIGHTY  dynasty,  which  long  fiUetl 
the  chief  place  in  the  liiptory  of  India, 
has  gradually  disapptaretl  from  its  an- 
nals ;  and  although  still  possessing 
both,  by  many  is  not  known  to  have 
either  a  local  habitation  or  a  name. 
It  may  consequently  be  supposed  tlmt 
some  account  of  the  existing  sovefeign 
of  Delhi  J  of  his  ancient  capital »  and  of 
tlie  political  reJations  in  wlueh  be 
stands  towards  the  British  govern- 
ment, will  not  be  unacceptable  or  des- 
titute of  interest,  now  that  the  cessa' 
tioD  of  European  warfare  has  rcstore<l 
to  India  that  portion  of  attention  to 
which  it  was  always  entitled,  but  which 
has  been  for  numy  yearg  suspended  by 
the  Tital  importimce  of  the  tremendous 
conflict,  at  length  brought  to  so  hapiiy 
a  conclusion.  As  introductory  to  the 
subject,  it  will  b«.  necessary  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  longj  eventful,  and 
tUsastrous  reign  of  the  present  prince  s 
father  and  predecessor.  Shall  Allum 
the  Second. 

This  nionarcli  ascended  the  throne 
in  1761,  and  commenced  his  reign  by 
an  unprovoked  and  ill- conducted  at- 
tack on  the  British  possessions  in 
Bengal,  then  recently  acquired;  but 
being  baifled  and  repulsed  by  the 
Company's  troops,  and  foreseeing  that 
he  was  more  hkely  to  benefit  by  their 
Iriendsliip  than  hostility,  he  altered 
his  system  of  [X)litics,  and  voluntarily 
surrendcreil  himself  at  the  Britisa 
camp,  without  treaty,  condition,  or 
stipulation.  On  the  acquisition  of  the 
Dewanny  by  Lord  Chve,  in  17G5,  a 
peUKion  of  ^6  lacks  of  rui>ees  was  as* 
fiigne<l  to  him,  with  a  considerable 
tract  of  fertile  territory  in  Upper  Hin- 
dostan^  both  of  which  he  forfeited  in 


1?7 1,  by  quitting  the  protection  of  his 
benefectors,  and  repairing  to  Drlhi, 
where  he  became  a  prisoner  and  poH* 
tical  instrument  in  the  custody  of  the 
Maharattas. 

These  marauders,  by  a  series  of 
continual  encroachments  and  con- 
quests, after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  liad  extended  their 
dominions  over  a  great  part  of  Hin- 
dostan  ;  about  1770,  Delhi,  its  an- 
cient capital,  catne  also  under  their 
sway,  and  was  governed  by  officers  of 
their  nation  when  Shah  Allum  put 
h  im self  un  der  their  pro  tection.  The  in- 
efficiency of  this  protection  he  after- 
wards most  wofuUy  experienced;  for 
in  1788,  Gholaum  Kaudir  the  Hohil- 
lah,  having,  by  a  sudden  iiruptiou, 
made  himself  master  of  Delliij  seized 
tlie  unfortunate  emperor,  and  after  ex- 
posing him  for  many  weeks  to  every 
sijceies  ot*  insult  and  degradation,  in 
order  to  extort  the  disd^sure  of  sup* 
posed  concealed  treasures,  concluded  by 
piercing  his  eyes  with  a  dagger,  so  as 
completely  to  extinguish  the  sight. 
For  the  attainment  of  the  same  object, 
he  massacred,  starved  to  death,  and 
tortured,  many  of  the  royal  family  and 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  but 
was  himself  soon  overtaken  by  a  retri- 
bution ;  for  being  compelled  to  quit 
the  city  by  a  detachment  from  Sindia'a 
army,  he  was  captured  dm-ing  his 
flight,  and  expired  under  tortures 
exactly  hke  those  which  he  had  so 
mercilessly  inflicted.  A  detail  of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  this  wretch, 
or  madman,  would  only  create  dis- 
gust; but  some  exposure  seemed 
necessary,  that  the  reuiler  might 
enabled  to  compare  the  prior  feliclt 
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(as  it  has  been  called)  of  the  Mogul 
emperor^  with  the  oppression  which^ 
witn  equal  truths  it  nos  been  aai^t- 
ed^  his  descendants  tufibr  under  the 
British  domination. 

Nor  was  the  misery  of  his  condition 
alleviated  by  the  transfer  in  Jaghire, 
whidi  about  this  period  took  plaoe^  of 
Delhi  and  some  adjacent  territory,  to 
the  French  officers  commanding  the 
corps  of  disciplined  infantry  retained 
in  the  service  of  Madhagee,  and  after- 
wards of  his  nephew^ .  Dowlet  Row 
Sindia;  for  although  the  aged  em- 
peror came  successively  under  the  os- 
tensible superintendence  of  M.  de 
Boigne,  M.  Perron,  and  M.  Drugeon, 
he  efFt^tively  remained  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  native  Maharatta 
officers^  and  subjected  to  all  their  pro- 
verbial rapacity.  l)uring  1802,  when 
there  were  fifty-two  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  emperor,  the  monthly  sti- 
pend allowed  to  each  prince  of  the 
imperial  family  did  not  exceed  15 
rupees  per  month  (£21  per  annum); 
and  the  sums  disbursed  by  M.  Dm- 
geon,  who  had  charge  of  the  emperor's 

r)ti,  for  the  aggregate  expenses  of 
Msgesty,  the  royal  family,  de- 
pendants, and  establishments,  amount- 
ed to  only  1 7,000  rupees  per  month, 
or  £23,664  per  annum,  while,  with  an 
avarice  and  meanness  almost  unparal- 
leled, the  Maharattas  retained  and 
converted  to  their  own  use  all  the 
gardens  and  houses,  in  and  about  the 
dty,  which  were  royal  property. 

Upon  this  wretched  pittance  the 
descendants  of  a  monarch  (Aureng- 
zebe),  whose  revenue  was  under-esti- 
mated at  32  millions  sterling,  were 
compelled  to  subsist,  or  rather  to 
starve ;  for  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend they  were  frequently  destitute  of 
the  commonest  necessaries,  and  certain- 
ly of  all  the  comforts  of  life.  But  low 
as  Shah  AUum's  income  had  fallen, 
his  authority  had  fallen  still  lower; 
for  his  name  was  never  brought  for- 
ward but  to  sanction  some  unjust 
daim,  or  to  legalize  extortion.  The 
individual  placed  near  his  person  by 
the  Maharattas,  administered  justice 
and  injustice  on  all  occasions,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  his  imperial 
prisoner ;  great  cruelties  were  exercised 
in  his  name,  for  the  basest  purposes; 
commerce  was  obstructed,  or  rather 
annihilated;  and  the  city  became  the 
asylum  of  all  sorts  of  banditti  who 
€ould  purchase  impunity. 
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Such  was  the  desolation  of  this  an- 
cient capital  in  1803,  when  Lord 
Lake,  having  defeated  the  army  of 
Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  six  miles  from 
Delhi,  on  the  11th  of  September,  en- 
tered it  next  day,  to  the  infinite  joy 
of  the  aged  emperor,  whose  subsequent 
conduct,  however,  evinced  a  greater 
eagerness  to  profit  by  the  existing 
confusion,  than  any  sense  of  gratitude 
to  the  brave  army  which  had  efiected 
his  liberation.  Soon  after  his  arrival. 
Lord  Lake  was  informed,  that  a  sum 
of  money,  amounting  to  six  lacks  of 
rupees,  had  been  lodged  in  the  care  of 
M.  Drugeon,  the  commandant  of  Del- 
hi, for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  of 
which  sum  that  officer  had  only  dia- 
borsed  60,000  rupees ;  and  Uiat  on  the 
approach  of  the  British  army,  to  pre- 
vent their  obtaining  it,  the  Frenchman 
had  transferred  the  balance  to  the  empe- 
ror's treasurer.  Shah  Nawauz  Khan. 
The  commander-in-chief  being  satis- 
fied that  the  treasure  in  question  was 
enemy's  property,  thus  attempted  to 
be  fraudulently  withheld,  dauned  it 
for  the  British  forces,  his  Mi^esty,  af- 
ter some  deliberation,  despatched  the 
amount  to  the  camp.  This  tardy  act 
of  justice  was  accompanied  wiUi  a  mes- 
sage, stating  the  money  to  be  a  do- 
nation fh)m  the  emperor  to  the  troopa 
that  had  relieved  him  from  his  cap- 
tivitv  with  the  Maharattas,  and  pla^ 
ced  him  under  the  long-dedred  pro- 
tection of  the  British  nation. 

Lord  Lake  received  the  money,  and 
referred  the  decision  of  the  question  to 
the  Marquis  Wellesley,  thengovemor^ 
general,  who,  without  deky,  infomied 
the  commander-in-chief,  that  the  sum 
being  unquestionably  enemy's  pto*> 
perty,  its  surreptitious  transfer,  on  the 
Advance  of  the  British  army,  covdd 
not  alter  its  nature,  and  that  it  conse- 
quently could  be  accepted  in  no  odier 
%ht  than  prize-mcmey,  the  legitimate 
right  of  the  captors.  The  state  of  in- 
d^ence  and  misery  to  whidi  his  Ma- 
lesty,  the  royal  fiunily  and  housdiald, 
had  been  subjected  by  the  Maharattas, 
— the  degraded  and  destitute  condi- 
tion to  which  the  imperial  house  of 
Timour  had  be^i  reduced  by  Sindia'a 
officers, — and  the  utterly  deptorabk 
drcumstances  in  which  Lord  Lake 
found  the  emperor  on  the  surrender 
of  Ddhi,--precluded  the  possibility  of 
supposing  that  M.  I^nceon,  by  a  sad- 
den impulse  of  oeneroaity,  intended  sa 
large  a  sum  to  alleviate  the  sufibrings 
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of  Sbab  Allum  and  his  impoverished 
court ;  the  object  of  the  unexpected 
deposit  being  manifestly  to  elude  the 
well-earned  claims  of  tlie  conquerors. 
The  sum  in  dispute  was  accordingly 
distributed  among  the  troops ;  but  in 
consideration  of  the  distressed  condi^ 
lifm  of  the  okl  emperor,  instructions 
were  issued  to  pay  into  the  royal  trea- 
sury the  sura  of  six  lacks  of  rupees^ 
wiln  the  view  of  providing  for  the 
immediate  wants  of  his  Mnjesty.  Ow- 
ing, however,  to  the  pressing  exigen- 
cies of  the  pubhc  service,  funds  could 
not  be  collected  until  iB07,  when  the 
whole  amount  was  discharged  at  one 
payment.  Shah  Allum  no  longer 
survived  to  experience  the  benefit  of 
this  generosity,  his  troubles  having 
ceased  in  December  180i$:  the  sum 
was,  in  consequence,  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  his  successor,  Acber  the 
Second,  to  whom  it  was  not  nnaccept- 
ftble. 

Soon  ailer  the  surrender  of  Delhi, 
tile  Maliaratta  sway  being  completely 
destroyed  in  Upper  Hindostan  by  a 
series  of  discomfitures,  the  Bengal  go- 
vernment proceeded  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  support  of  their  bUnd 
protege,  and,  as  a  comraenceroent,  re- 
stored to  the  royal  tamdy  all  the 
houses,  gardens,  and  lands,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Maha- 
rattas,  and  which,  from  the  increased 
scarcity  of  property^  soon  beeaine  erf 
great  value.  It  was  also  detenniaed 
thttt  a  specified  pro|>ortion  of  the  ter- 
ritories in  the  vicinity  of  Delhi^  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
should  be  assigned  in  part  of  the  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal 
femily  ; — these  lands  to  remain  under 
the  charge  of  the  resident  at  Delhi, 
but  the  revenue  to  be  collected,  and 
justice  to  be  administered,  in  the  name 
of  his  Majesty  Shah  Allum,  under 
regulations  to  be  proroulf^ated  by  the 
supreme  government :  That  his  Ma- 
jesty should  be  permitted  to  appoint  a 
dewan^  and  other  inferior  officers,  to 
attend  at  the  office  of  the  collector,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  report- 
ing to  his  Majesty  the  amount  of  tlie 
collections,  and  satisfying  his  mind 
that  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  os* 
signed  territory  was  misappropriated : 
That  two  courts  of  justice  should  be 
establibhed,  for  die  distribution  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice,  according  to 
the  Mahommedan  law,  to  the  ipha- 
bi  touts  of  tile  city  of  Delhi  and'  the 


assigned  territory :  That  no  sentences 
of  tlie  criminal  court,  extending  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  sliould  be  carried 
into  execution  without  the  express 
sanction  of  his  Majesty,  to  wliora  the 
proceechngii  in  all  trials  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  to  be  reported  ;  and  that 
sentences  of  mutilation  should  be  com- 
muted :  That,  to  provide  tor  the  im- 
mediate wants  of  his  Ma.jesty  and  the 
royal  household,  the  following  snms 
should  be  paid  in  money  finom  the 
treasury  of  the  resident  at  Delhi : 

Rupees, 
per  manth* 
To  liljf  Ma;c»ly ,  for  his  priYiite  expenses,      60^000 
To  ttie  h«ir  apparcntj.  exjdusi^'e  of  certain 

jaghircH.  -  ,  -  ifl^OO 

To  n  favounte  spn  of  nix  IMMcsty,  named 

Mirsa  fxsit  Biikih,  •  <        •        5,000 

Tu    hlfi  Mnjcsty'»  50  younger   soni  nad 

d*ngbtcr«,  ....       10,000 

Tp  i»liiih  N'nw&ux   Khan,   liijii   Majc&ty'a^ 

treaaurcr,  ,  ♦  .  .  fpOtt 

To  Sfitl  It  ijssee  Khan,  Rritlsh  agent  nt  hia 

Majesty's  eourt,  and  related  to  him  by 

marriage,  -  ,  ,  ,  «^)o  | 

Yohd  per  meosem*  9UkOOO  < 

£l-JS>2ao  pea-  aimaiib 

To  be  afterwards  augmented  to  one 
lack  of  rupees  per  month,  if  the  pro- 
duce of  the  assi^ed  knds  atlraitted  of 
it — exclusive  of  all  the  private  pro- 
perty, and  of  10,000  rupees  to  be  paid 
to  his  Majesty  on  the  celebration  of 
certain  festivals. 

The  most  urgent  wants  of  the  aged 
monarch  and  his  family  being  sup- 
phed,  various  municipal  improvements 
weme  effected^  some  of  the  canals  were 
(^eaiiiGd,  the  principal  streets  cleared 
of  rubbish,  and  an  efficient  poHce 
established.  The  punishment  of  mu« 
tilation  was  aboUshed  in  this  and  in 
all  the  territories  adjacent  subject  to 
the  British  jurisdiction,  and  a  regula- 
tion was  enacted,  directing,  that  when  a 
person,  by  the  Mahommedan  kw,  wat 
condemned  to  lose  two  limbs,  the  de- 
cree shotdd  be  commuted  to  imprison* 
ment  and  bard  labour  tor  a  term  of 
fourteen  years ;  and  if  one  limb,  the 
same  for  seven  yearit.  The  firequent 
assafsiiinations  which  were  custtimary 
during  the  Maharatt4  administration 
were  cilectually  suppressed,  more  by 
the  institution  of  regular  courts,  to 
which  persons  aggrieved  could  appeal » 
than  by  any  extension  oi'  the  petud 
code,  or  «inguinary  examples;  the 
long  suspension  of  justice  ha\ing  in  a 
manner  compelled  die  inhahitant«>  to 
take  the  law  \n\JO  their  own  hands, 
and  to  seek  redress  by  {kolson  and  thtj 
daggei'. 

In  thus  protecting  the  persoo  and 
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iDcreanng  the  comforts  of  the  blind 
and  despised  Mogul  emperor^  it  was 
never  intended  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  employ  the  royal  prerogative 
as  an  instrument  to  establish  any  con- 
trol over  the  different  states  and  chief- 
tains of  India.  An  object  of  import- 
ance was  attained  by  his  rescue  from 
the  custody  of  the  French  and  Maha- 
rattas,  who  made  use  of  his  name  to 
sanction  their  machinations  for  the 
subversion  of  the  British  dominion  in 
Hindostan,  and  retained^  in  the  most 
degraded  condition  of  poverty  and  in- 
sult^ this  unhappy  representative  of 
the  house  of  Timour.  The  most  ra- 
tional course  appeared  to  he,  to  leave 
the  king's  authority  exactly  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  founds  and  to 
afford  the  royal  family  the  means  of 
subsistence,  not  merely  in  a  style  of 
comfort,  but  of  decent  splendour^  not 
unsuitable  to  a  fallen  but  illustrious 
race^  to  whose  power  the*  British  nation 
had  in  a  great  measure  succeeded. 

From  this  period  (September  1803) 
the  tranquillity  of  Delhi  remained  un- 
disturbed^ until  180i^  when  Holcar^ 
who  was  retreating  from  Mathura  be- 
fore Lord  Lake^  sent  his  infantry, 
provided  with  a  formidable  train  of 
artillery^  to  invest  the  city ;  and  the 
siege  was  accordingly  commenced  on 
the  7th  day  of  that  month.  Owing  to 
a  variety  of  pressing  exigencies  in 
other  quarters^  the  garrison  was  at 
this  time  not  only  too  small  for  the  de- 
fence of  so  immense  a  city  (the  walls  of 
which^  besides  their  great  extent^  were 
accessible  on  all  sides),  but  extremely 
faulty  in  its  composition,  consisting 
partly  of  300  Mewaties,  rubbers  by 

Profession,  and  of  a  body  of  irregular 
orse,  whose  fidelity  could  not  be  re- 
lied on.  The  Mewaties  justified  their 
character,  by  going  over  to  the  enemy 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  siege ;  and  the 
irregular  horse  fled  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  impede  his  advance  by  an  attack 
while  on  the  march.  The  enemy,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  having  opened 
their  batteries,  and  several  breaches 
being  effected,  as  much  by  the  con- 
cussion of  the  guns  on  the  crumb- 
ling ramparts,  as  by  their  shot,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  place 
by  escalade,  in  which  they  were  re-  . 
pulsed ;  and  soon  after  the  guns  were 
spiked  in  their  batteries,  during  a 
sortie,  by  a  detachment  under  Lieu- 
tenant Rose.    Finding  they  had  mis- 
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calculated  the  &cility  of  gaining  the 
town,  they  moved  off  on  the  15th^ 
although  they  had  prepared  three 
mines  laid  under  the  bastions  between 
the  Turkoman  and  Ajmeer  gates,  one 
of  them  pu^ed  directly  under  the 
bastion,  and  ready  to  be  loaded.  In 
this  manner,  by  the  judicious  arrange- 
ments of  Colonels  Bum  and  Ochter- 
lony,  and  the  determined  resistance  of 
then:  troops,  a  small  force  was  enabled 
to  sustain  a  siege  of  nine  days,  repelled 
an  assault,  and  defended  a  city  ten 
miles  in  drcumference,  which  had 
ever  heretofore  been  given  up  on  the 
first  appearance  of  an  enemy. 

The  siege  of  his  capital  by  a  rapa^- 
cious  enemy  was  viewed  by  the  aged 
sovereign  with  the  characteristic  apathy 
of  a  person  whose  life  had  been  a  suo« 
cession  of  vicissitudes;  nor  did  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  in 
the  slightest  degree  animate  the  inha<* 
bitants.  Like  Hudibras  in  the  stocks, 
they  seemed  to  think,  that  he  that  is 
down  can  fidl  no  lower,  and  waited  the 
event  as  indifferent  spectators.  Shah 
Allum  also  probably  foresaw,  that  in 
whichever  way  it  might  end,  his  inte- 
rest in  the  drama  would  not  be  of  long 
continuance,  as  his  health  had  been 
gradually  declining,  and  his  advanced 
age  precluded  all  hopes  of  a  protracted 
existence.  Accordingly  it  came  to  a 
close  in  December  1800,  when  he 
finished,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  a 
long  and  calamitous  reign  of  forty-five 
years ;  and  on  the  same  day  his  eldest 
legitimate  son,  Acber,  was  placed  on 
the  throne.  In  happier  times  Shah 
Allum  might  have  been  a  beneficent 
sovereign ;  but  his  abilities,  or  perhaps 
any  human  abilities,  were  unequal  to 
the  task  of  retrieving  the  fi^rtunes  of 
that  tottering  dynasty  :  he  fell  with  a 
falling  state,  and  appears  neither  to 
have  retarded  nor  accelerated  the  im- 
petus of  the  descent. 

The  accession  of  Acber  the  Second 
wss  marked  by  the  most  unexampled 
tranquillity,  the  commencement  of 
every  prior  reign  having  been  invari- 
ably stained  with  bloodshed,  and  dis- 
turbed with  tumult  and  commotion. 
Of  this  prince  nothing  very  brilliant 
was  anticipated,  as,  during  his  father's 
life,  he  had  been  for  many  years  en- 
tirely under  the  guidance  of  a  woman 
of  low  extraction,  weak,  proud,  igno- 
rant, and  of  insatiable  rapacity.  The 
peciyiarities  of  his  destiny,  however, 
did  not  call  for  the  exertion  of  any 
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transcendent  energies — as  he  was  pro- 
tected by  the  British  power  from  ex- 
ternal invasion  ;  for  his  internal  com- 
forts (I  large  stipend  had  been  assi^ed ; 
and  from  within  the  extensive  walls 
of  his  seraglio,  where  his  sway  was 
not  questioned,  he  might  apparently, 
hke  the  gods  of  Epicurus^  or  the  in- 
Iiahitants  of  the  nappy  valley,  have 
viewed  with  indifference  the  passing 
events  of  an  agitated  world,  enjoying, 
in  all  its  perfection,  leisure  iind  a  large 
pension.  But  of  ail  institutions  ever 
Invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  for 
the  promotion  of  his  own  misery,  a  se- 
raglio appears  to  he  the  most  efficacious ; 
as  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, consisting  of  wives,  concubines^ 
filave-girls,  eunuchs^  poets,  musicians, 
singing  and  dancing  boys  and  girls, 
dealers  in  sweetmeats,  venders  of 
opium  and  perfumes,  tumblers,  snake- 
dancers,  barbers,  nail-cutters,  hair* 
extirpators,  and  shampooers,  are  cer- 
tainly the  best  adapted  tor  producing 
the  greatestquantity  of  discord  from  the 
smallest  causes.  As  might  be  expecte*! 
in  a  community  so  constituted^  the  buzz 
and  ferment  are  incessant ;  d[iscordant 

interest*,  low  amours,  petty  intrigues, 

plots,  and  squabbles,   lies,  messages, 

notes,  and  whispers,  keep  up  the  com- 
bustion, while  tnc  intervention  of  the 

anarch  old^  by  his  decisionj  more  em* 

broUs  the  fray. 

Being  entirely  under  the  influence 
[of  such  advisers,  Acber  tlie  Second 
I  iiad  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when 
I  lie  commenced  a  series  of  intrigues, 
f  with  the  view  of  effecting  the  exclu- 

eion  of  his  eldest  son  (to  whom  he  had 
J- taken  a  most  preposterous  aversion), 

fi-om  the  succession,  and  of  procuring 
I  the  sanction  of  the  British  government 

to  the  nomination  of  his  fourth  and 
I  favourite  son^  Jehandar  Shah,  as  Wulli 

Ahud,  or  hen-  apparent*     The  causes 
>  of  tlie  different  princes  were  supported 
[hj  parties  within  the  walls  of  tne  pal- 
e;  and  the  most  contemptible  acts 
f  of  meanness  and  absurdity  w^ere  prac- 
tised by  the  difterent  taction^.     The 

eause  of  the  legitimate  heir,  however, 

-was  fast  declining,  owing  to  the  un- 
natural hatred  of  his  father ;  and  he 

■was  described  to  the  British  ftinction- 

aries  at  the  court  of  Delhi  as  an  idiot, 

who,  80  far  from  being  equal  to  the 

government  of  an  empire,  wns  scarcely 

able  to  perform  the  commonest  offices 

for  himself,  and  in  intellect  Uttle  |u- 

|ierior  to    the  brute  creation.     Nor 


could  these  strong  assertions  be  coiw 
troveried,  as,  owin^  to  the  complete 
state  of  seclusion  in  wliich  he  had 
been  retained  by  his  father,  his  cha- 
racter was  wholly  unknown,  whUe  the 
mind  of  the  infatuated  sovereign,  na- 
turally weak,  was  perplexed  by  the 
artifices  of  his  servants^  among  whom 
no  honest  man  could  remain  without 
external  fiupi>ort.  Being  entirely  ig- 
norant, also,  of  his  relative  situation  to 
the  British  government,  he  persevered 
in  his  determination  to  alter  the  line 
of  the  succession,  notwithstanding  the 
reiterated  remonstrances  of  the  resi-. 
dent,  who  soon  found  that  the  effect 
of  the  kindness  of  the  British  govern- 
ment was  quite  destroyed  by  the  im- 
positions practised  on  him  by  his  fa- 
mily and  attendants,  each  of  whom 
claimed  the  merit  of  accompHshing 
every  object  which  the  British  admi- 
nistration acquiesced  in. 

The  operation  of  this  intestine  war 
at  length  reached  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  seraghoj  and  threatened  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  metropolis.  The  Em- 
peror, after  several  prehminary  steps, 
proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  openly 
proclaiming  his  fourth  son,  Jehandar 
Shah,  heir  apparent,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  eldest  son,  under  the  pretext^ 
that  he  was  disqualified  for  such  on 
elevation,  by  the  weakness  of  Ids  in- 
tellects, not  reflecting  that  the  some 
allegation,  if  listened  to,  might  have 
precluded  hia  own  accession.  In  this 
emergency,  the  interposition  of  the 
British  government  became  necessary, 
and  the  resident  at  Delhi  was  accord- 
ingly directed  to  institute  an  investi- 
gation regarding  the  sanity  or  derange- 
ment of  the  legitimate  successor*  The 
result  proved  highly  favourable,  as,  on 
examination,  he  vras  found  to  possess 
a  |>erfectly  sound,  although  not  very 
capacious  mind — a  mind  certainly  fully 
equal  to  that  of  his  worthy  parent,  or 
to  the  transaction  of  any  affairs  to 
w^hich  hia  fortune  seemed  ever  likely 
to  destine  him.  This  fact  being  esta- 
blished, his  Majesty  was  informed, 
that  it  wajs  an  invariable  maxhn  of 
British  policy,  never  to  pass  over  the 
next  in  succession  and  lawful  claimant 
to  the  throne,  unless  cireuni stances 
were  so  strongly  against  him  as  to 
shut  out  all  hopes  of  amendment  or 
improvement:  That  in  the  present 
case,  no  such  urgency  existed,  as  the 
heir  apparent's  mind  seemed  quite  ade- 
quate to  his  duties,  and  that  the  evils 
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whkb  would  originate  from  an  irr^;a- 
hac  fucoefiskm  were  too  great  to  permit 
80  momentous  a  deviation,  merely  fyt 
the  possible  benefit  to  be  derired  from 
a  successor  of  greater  abilities.  Nor 
could  any  thing  very  satisfiictory  be 
expected  from  the  conduct  of  such  a 
sovereign  as  his  favourite  Jehandar 
Shah,  whose  youth,  and  whatever  abi- 
lities he  possessed,  had  been  directed 
Co  the  base  purpose  of  supplanting  his 
eidest  brotlur.  'I\>  prevent  the  repe- 
tition of  the  miserable  artifices  which 
had  so  long  distracted  the  interior  of 
the  seraglio,  and  now  threatened  the 
capital  with  commotion,  J^andar 
Shah  was  ordered  to  take  up  his  fu- 
ture residence  at  Allahabad,  there  to 
remain  under  the  supervision  of  the 
judge  and  magistrate. 

Acber  the  second  reluctantly  ac- 
quiesced in  what  he  could  not  prevent, 
and  shrunk  into  the  recesses  of  his 
seraglio.  But  it  soon  appeared  that 
he  was  not  the  only  discontented  per- 
son within  the  royal  jM'ecincts ;  for  in 
1809  the  brothers  of  the  king  repre- 
sented to  Lord  Minto,  then  governor- 
general,  and  ex  officio  the  arbiter  ele- 
gantiarum  of  the  palace,  the  severe  re- 
straints under  which  they  were  kept 
by  his  Majesty,  being  deprived  of  their 
arms,  horses,  and  equipage,  and  not 
permitted  to  take  the  sUghtest  recrea- 
tion, or  to  pass  the  gates  of  the  royal 
residence.  This  haxsh  treatment  was 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  fioodsua 
Begiun,  (he  king's  mother,  who,  accus- 
tomed to  the  forms  that  had  subsisted 
during  the  reign  of  Shah  Allam,  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  depart  fVom 
them,  alleging  their  great  antiquity, 
and  the  number  of  centuries  during 
which  they  had  r^ulated  the  etiquette 
of  Uie  Mogul  court.  Nor  probablv,  in 
more  tempestuous  times,  would  these 
relations  of  his  Majesty  have  wished 
for  greater  liberty,  as  they  would  have 
been  inevitably  involved  in  the  in- 
trigues of  the  factions  that  agitate  all 
oriental  courts,  and  have  beomie  ob- 
jects of  distrust  and  jealousy  to  the 
reigning  prince,  whose  suspicions 
would  have  consigned  them  to  a  closer 
prison,  or  exp^ted  their  final  exit. 
Within  the  last  half  century,  great  al- 
teration has  taken  place  in  the  pecu- 
liar feelings  of  the  higher  classes  of 
natives,  t^o  used  formeriy  to  consi- 
der seclusion  as  essential  to  their  dig- 
nity and  safety ;  but  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  British  judicial  sys- 
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tern,  and  the  consequent  individual  se« 
cnrit^  which  they  have  experienced, 
impnsonment  for  life  does  not  now 
excite  the  same  degree  of  admiration. 
Of  this  change,  in  process  of  tune  the 
female  portion  of  the  population  will 
abo  feel  tlie  benefit,  as  in  all  proba« 
faOity  they  were  originally  doomed  to 
strict  seclusion,  only  f^om  the  absence 
of  efficient  laws  to  protect  them  fhnn 
violence,  if  exposed  to  pubhc  notice. 

In  consequence  of  this  appeal  fVom 
the  royal  brothers,  the  governor-ge- 
neral was  induced  to  pro&r  his  kind 
offices,  and  a  reconciliation,  at  least  in 
appearance,  was  efiected  in  this  dis- 
united  fiimily.  The  Emperor's  bnH 
thers  were  permitted  to  attend  his  Ma« 
jesty  during  the  customary  reli^ous 
processions  and  ceremonies,  and  also 
at  certain  festivals  to  vint  the  tomb  of 
their  father,  a  gratification  from  whidi 
they  had  been  hitherto  debarred,  wd 

the  utmost  gratitude  to  the  mediator. 
The  mortifications  which  Uie  Delhi 
sovereign  experienced  firom  these  petty 
alterations,  were  qualified  to  a  certain 
degree  in  1807,  by  the  donation  of  the 
six  lacks  of  rupees  already  mentioned, 
and  in  1812  by  the  augmentation  of 
bis  stipend  to  one  lack  of  rupees 
(£11600)  per  month,  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  assigned  territories  tviHj 
admitting  of  this  augmentation.  On 
their  acquisition  in  1803,  they  were 
leased  on  a  triennial  settlement,  and 
the  first  year  they  3rielded  only 
S53,952  rupees  (£41,058),*  the  seccmd 
390,701  rupees;  and  the  third  433,438 
rupees ;  but  so  rapidly  did  a  few  years 
of  tranquillity  and  good  government 
ameliorate  the  condition  m  the  culti- 
vators, and  the  productive  powen  of 
lands,  that 

In  181 2  they  yielded  994.944  rapees. 

1813  1,039,560 

1814  1,256,505  (£145,754.) 

and  the  revenue  was  not  only  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
royal  fiimily,  but  also  to  leave  a  oon- 
siderable  surplus  applicable  to  genenl 
purposes.  Within  the  assigned  teni- 
tories  are  several  jaghires,  the  princi- 
pal holders  of  whicn  are  the  Nabob 
Bhamboo  Khan,  the  Nabob  Nrjabut 
Ali  Khan,  and  the  Seik  chiefii  Bhang, 
Singh,  and  others ;  a  further  incre«B 
of  revenue  may  therefore  be  expected 
on  the  falling  in  of  these  by  the  de- 
c^se  of  the  existing  incumbents,  be« 
aioes  what  may  be  anticipated  to  arise 
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4>n  tlie  recoiislniction  of  the 
"  Fyz,  or  canal  of  bounty. 

Nor  did  the  ancieut  and  venerable 
capita]  experience  less  benefit  from  the 
transfer  than  the  surrounding  territory, 
ahhough  the  effects  were  not  so  quickly 
perteplibk'j  and  sdthough  no  unproved 
system  of  government  could  at  once 
compensate  for  tht  absence  of  a  splen- 
did and  luxurious  court,  wliich  in  India 
will  ulways  collect  a  population,  and  ere- 
I  ate  a  city,  as  if  by  encnantraent.    Not- 

*  withstuniling  its  great  antiquity,  and 
the  long  period  of  time  during  which 

•  it  has  ranked  as  the  first  city  of  Hin- 
dostan,  th^re  is  nothing  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Delhi  peculiarly  attractive,  the 
adjacent  sod  being  rather  of  a  sterile 
than  fruitful  description,  and  the  river 
not  navigable  during  the  dry  season 
for  boats  of  any  considerable  burthen. 
Under  these  disiad  van  Cages,  however, 
it  had  becsome  a  city  of  great  fame  and 
magnitude  prior  to  the  Mahomuiedan 
invasion,  when  it  was  distinguished 
in  the  Hindoo  books  of  history,  or 
rather  Mythology,  by  the  appellation 
of  Indraprest ;  but  it  never  appears  to 
have  hail  the  same  sanctity  of  character 
in  popular  estimation  as  Mathura  and 
Kanoje.  In  iOll  it  was  taken  and 
Backed  by  Sultan  Mahmood  of  Ghizni; 
but  it  did  not  become  the  permanent 
residence  of  a  Mussulmaun  dynasty 
until  A.  D.  1193,  since  which  date, 
with  the  exception  o£  a  short  interval 
during  the  reign  of  Acber  I.,  when 
the  royal  court  was  removed  to  Agra, 
It  has  eontinued  to  be  the  metropohs 
of  Hindostan. 

According  to  popidar  tradition^  du- 
ring its  splendid  era^  Delhi  covered  a 
^Bpace  twenty  mUes  in  circumierence ; 
and  its  ruins  still  occupy  that  surface, 
altliough  its  present  walls  cannot  be 
reckoned  at  more  than  ten  miles  in 
compass.  Ever  since  the  death  o£ 
Aurengzebe  in  1707,  the  populadou 
ha#  been  ilecreasing,  and  it  received  a 
sizrious  blow  in  17 3D,  during  the  in- 
vasion of  Nadir  Shah,  who  massacred 
lOOjOUO  of  the  inhabitants ;  nor  was 
it  likely  to  recover  during  the  state  of 
anarchy  which  subsisted  in  Upper 
Hindostan  froTn  that  period  until  the 
Jtritish  conquest  in  IWS.  Under  the 
Sindia  family  its  decline  was  umnter- 
nipted,  every  year  exhibiting  some 
palace  newly  dilai>idiited,  ur  some 
j&treet  choked  up  with  rubbish  or 
jungle.  In  fact,  the  decay  was  so  ra- 
pid, and  apparently  so  hopeless,  that 
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httle  or  no  value  to  the  owners^  who 
carelessly  disposed  of  their  rights  tor 
any  trifle  of  ready  money,  and  fre- 
quently to  escape  extortion,  left  their 
properties  unclaimed  altogether.  Of 
this  supinene^s  they  hud  subsequently 
cause  to  repent ;  for  no  sooner  had 
the  city  surrendered  to  Lord  Lake, 
than  the  value  of  houses  and  lands 
within  the  walls  instantaneously  dou^ 
bled,  and  it  has  been  progressively  in-^ 
creasing  ever  since. 

Among  the  most  magnificent  and 
useful  memorials  of  the  taste  and 
splendour  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan 
remaining  at  DeOii,  is  the  well  belong- 
ing to  the  Jamina  Musjeed  (^mosque), 
which  was  excavated  at  an  immense 
expense  out  of  the  solid  rock  on 
which  that  edilice  stands.  The  water 
is  raised  by  a  corapUcated  machinery, 
and  a  succession  of  reservoirs,  to  tht 
area  of  the  mosque,  where,  at  the  top 
of  a  grimd  flight  ot'  steps,  it  Alls  a 
small  fish-pond ;  it  is  of  great  utility 
to  all  ranks  of  persons,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  the  Mahommedans  in  perform- 
ing their  prescribed  ablutions.  For 
many  years  the  decayed  state  of  some 
of  the  principal  wheels,  and  the  ruin-* 
OUB  condition  of  the  miiaonry,  render- 
ed the  supply  of  water  both  diflBcidt 
to  be  procured,  and  extremely  scanty* 
At  length,  in  tS09,  it  completely  finl- 
ed,  and  the  consequences  during  the 
intensity  of  the  hot  season  were  ex- 
tremely distressing  to  the  inhabitants^ 
and  excited  considerable  interest  in  the 
mind  of  the  Emperor.  Under  these 
cirinirastances,  Mr  Seton,  the  resident 
at  Delhi,  conceiving  that  the  repair  of 
the  weU,  at  the  expence  of  the  British 
government,  would  be  highly  gratify- 
ing to  the  inhabitants,  authorised  its 
being  put  in  a  slate  of  repair,  and  the 
expense  mcurred  was  sanctioned  by 
tlie  governor-general. 

Slany  other  repairs  and  improve- 
ments of  a  similar  description  were 
gradually  carried  into  execution  ,  but 
much  remains  still  to  be  done,  espe- 
cially the  renewal  of  the  great  canal, 
excavated  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan, 
by  All  Mordan  Klian,  a  Persian  no- 
bleman)  which  is  now  choked  up  as  use- 
less. In  the  reconstruction  of  this,  the 
credit  of  the  British  government  is  im- 
phcated,  and  the  augmented  fertility 
of  the  tract  it  intersects  would  more 
ttian  compensate  for  the  expenditure* 
There  k  no  region  in  liindostan  ms* 
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oeptible  of  greater  hnprovement  by 
irrigation  than  the  province  of  Delhi ; 
and  it  is  probable  an  immense  extent 
of  moving  sand,  at  present  not  merely 
unproductive,  but  tnreatening  to  over- 
whelm the  adjacent  lands,  might  a^ 
gain  be  brought  under  cultivation.  In 
remote  times,  several  rivers  traversed 
the  north  western  quarter,  which  have 
long  ceased  to  flow,  and  one  of  them, 
now  lost,  the  Sereswati,  was  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  mark  a  gec^raphical 
division  in  the  books  of  Hindoo  my- 
thologicid  history.  At  a  very  mode- 
rate expense,  and  without  much  la- 
bour, the  rivers  which  have  been  ab- 
sorbed and  choked  up,  might  be  again 
led  into  their  former  channels,  and 
much  valuable  moisture,  which  now 
flows  undisturbed  to  the  sea,  through 
Uie  Satuleje  and  Jamna,  might  be  ar- 
rested in  its  progress,  and  made  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  husbandry. 
Four  years  ago,  an  intelligent  engineer 
officer*  was  deputed  to  survey  and 
take  the  levels  of  the  extinct  canals 
and  rivers;  but  his  services  being 
ttJled  for  in  the  Nqpaul  war,  he  was 
withdrawn  from  the  investigation, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
since  resumed.  As  in  Egypt,  the  sur- 
face of  the  country,  subject  to  alluvion, 
has  probably  risen,  by  successive  de- 
posits, and  the  channels  of  the  rivers  in 
proportion  sunk ;  but  as  they  all  issue 
from  lofty  mountains,  a  high  level 
Inay  always  be  found;  and  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  that  thefertility  of  Egypt 
will  never  be  restored  until  canals  are 
drawn  from  above  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile,  where  the  elevation  is  sufficient 
to  admit  of  their  irrigating  an  immense 
extent  of  what  is  at  present  a  sandy 
desert. 

No  regular  census  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Delhi  has  ever  been  taken, 
and  any  attempt  at  an  actual  enume- 
ration would  be  viewed  with  jealousy 
tod  distrust  by  a  people  naturally  a- 
▼erse  to  innovation,  or  to  any  new  ar- 
rangement which  tends  to  bring  them 
more  under  observation,  or  seems  like- 
ly to  impose  on  them  either  addition- 
al duties  or  expense.  From  a  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  total  number 
is  somewhere  between  150,000  and 
200,000  souls ;  and  low  as  this  esti- 
mate is  for  so  great  a  capital,  the  a- 

*  Lieutenant  Blane  of  the  Bengal  Esta- 
bliisthment. 
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mount  more  than  doubles  that  of  Agra^ 
its  former  rival,  the  population  of 
which  is  not  now  supposed  to  exceed 
60,000. 

Having  proceeded  thus  fer  with  the 
description  of  the  city,  which,  Uke 
Rome,  and  some  other  ancient  capitals, 
still  promises  to  linger  on  for  centuries, 
we  may  now  resume  the  history  of  its 
sovereign.  Ever  since  the  conquest  of 
Delhi,  no  task  has  been  found  more 
difficult,  or  has  employed  more  of  die 
time  and  exertions  of  the  difi^ent 
residents  at  this  court,  than  to  im- 
press the  Emperor's  mind  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  relative  situation  in  which 
he  stands  towards  the  British  nation ; 
for  although  destitute  both  of  energy 
of  character,  and  vigour  of  blind,  he  is 
easily  led  by  the  flattery  of  those  a-i 
bout  him,  to  entertain  erroneous  no« 
tions  of  his  own  importance,  and  is  in 
consequence  much  disposed  to  in- 
crease his  influence  by  a  system  of  im- 
portunate soUcitation  and  petty  en- 
croachment. And  certainly  an  im- 
pression is  still  prevalent  all  over  In- 
dia, that  the  power  which  has  posses- 
sion of  Delhi,  and  the  king's  person, 
is  the  virtual  ruler  of  Hindostan ;  and 
under  this  idea  many  independent 
states  have  repeatedly  applied  to  be 
received  as  subjects  and  tributaries, 
and  complained  of  the  refusal  as  a  di- 
reliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government.  Applications  of 
this  nature  have  been  pressingly  urged 
by  the  Rajas  of  Joudpoor,  Jeypoor, 
Bicanere,  Jesselmere,  Assam,  Cachar, 
and  Aracan,  the  Nabobs  of  Mooltan 
and  Behawulpoor,  and  by  the  inniune- 
rable  petty  states  exposed  to  the  ra- 
pine of  Sindia,  Holcar,  and  other  Ma- 
haratta  depredators ;  and  so  far  from 
an  insatiable  desire  having  been  shown 
to  extend  the  British  limits,  the  diffi- 
culty has  been,  for  the  last  ten  yean, 
to  resist  the  importunities  of  the  sur- 
rounding states.  Of  this  fact,  our  li- 
mits will  not  permit  us  to  multiply 
examples;  we  shall  therefore  niak» 
one  suffice,  diat  of  the  Raja  of  Jessel- 
mere. 

In  1808,  this  chief  applied  to  Mr 
Seton,  then  resident  at  Delhi,  stating 
the  desire  he  entertained  of  visiting 
the  banks  of  the  sacred  Ganges,  fbf 
devotional  purposes,  provided  he  could 
receive  from  the  British  government 
assurances  of  reroectful  treatment ;  fbr 
it  appears  he  had  received  very  errone- 
ous impressions  of  that  people,  both 


intliTidualty  and  as  a  nation.  He  was 
encouraged  to  proceed^  and  his  confi- 
dence being  restored,  he  adverted  to 
hm  political  situation,  representing, 
tbat  many  diicfs  had  by  violence  ob- 
ioined  fragments  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
which  they  ruled  witlx  an  iron  hand, 
iriiile  he  and  his  ancestors  had  remain- 
ed at  rest  from  ihe  remotest  antiquity 
within  their  own  domains  ;  but  even 
these  were  now  endangered^  as  such 
eneroachments  were  daily  making  on 
ills  hereditary  jjossessions  as  threaten- 
ed utterly  t^i  annihilate  hts  principa- 
lity. He  therefore  appealed  to  the 
British,  as  eovereitnis  of  Ilindostan,  to 
whose  protection  he  was  entitled,  ^nd 
entreated  them  to  save  for  him  his 
small  r«^due  of  country,  which  its  nat^ 
ural  barrenness  and  seclusion  could 
not  preserve  Irom  molestation.  To 
this  petition  a  conciliating  answer  was 
sent,  with  some  presents;  hut  the 
Raja  was  infonned,  that  the  principles 
which  regulated  the  cond\ict  of  the 
Brilish  government  precluded  all  ex- 
tension of  territory,  unless  they  were 
compelled  to  it  in  their  own  defence ; 
and  that  therefore  all  interference  with 
his  political  concerns  must  be  decUned  ; 
but  that  he  would  experience  every 
office  of  friendship  due  to  a  friendly 
neighbour,  and  the  utmost  hospitality 
during  his  contempLnted  pilgrimage. 

Although  the  Delhi  sovereign  had 
been  deprived  of  all  real  power  and 
dominion,  before  poUtical  events  made 
him  connected  with  the  British  go- 
vernment, almost  every  state,  and 
every  class  of  people  in  India,  still 
continues  to  reverence  his  nominal 
authority*  The  current  coin  of  every 
established  power  is  still  struck  in 
his  name,  and  princes  of  the  high- 
eat  rank  still  bear  the  titles,  and  dis- 
play the  insignia  which  they  or  their 
ancestors  derived  fk-om  this  source,  and 
the  Delhi  Eraperor,  amidst  all  his  vi- 
cissitudes, is  still  considere«l  the  only 
legitimate  fountain  of  similar  honours. 
In  conformity  with  this  notion,  it  is 
atill  usual,  when  a  Hindoo  prince  suc- 
ceeds to  his  deceased  iathvr,  to  soheit 
the  Mogul  to  honour  him  with  a 
teeka,  as  a  mark  of  investiture,  or  at 
least,  of  royal  approbation,  which  ce- 
remony consists  in  having  the  fore- 
head anointed  with  a  preparation  of 
bruiseil  eandal  wood.  Although  this 
inunction  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  ne- 
feasary  token  of  contitmation  of  the 
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successor's  right,  it  was  still  consider-p 
ed  as  so  gratitying  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, that,  in  iS07,  ilaun  Singh,  the 
powerful  Raja  of  Joudpoor,  petitioned 
the  British  government  with  much 
anxiety,  to  interfere  with  the  king  to 
obtain  it  for  him.  The  British  go- 
vernment, however,  refused  to  intet- 
fere,  the  right  of  conferring  the  mark 
of  distinction  in  question  being  consi- 
dered an  obsolete  act  of  sovereignty, 
the  revival  of  wliicli  would  be  parti- 
cularly ohjectionable.^ — It  was  feared, 
moreover,  that  their  interference  would 
be  considered  as  a  recognition  of  the 
pretensions  of  Raja  Maun  Singh,  then 
disputed  by  a  competitor,  and  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  neutrality  wkich  had 
always  been  observed.  The  Raja  waa 
accordingly  apprized  of  this  determin- 
ation ;  the  inutility  of  the  act,  as 
a  iruu-k  of  confirmation,  was  repre- 
sented to  hirn,  as  well  as  tlie  folly  of 
making  an  unmeaning  refe*  zjue  of  the 
validity  of  his  title  to  a  power  which 
neither  claimed  nor  exercised  a  right 
to  grant  or  to  withhold  it. 

The  universality  of  this  impression 
throughout  Hindostan  may  be  farther 
inferred  from  the  conduct  of  the  Tam-» 
haretty,  or  Princess  of  Travancore,  a 
Hindoo  state,  situated  near  Cape  Cor- 
morin,  the  southern  extremity  of  Hin- 
dostan, and  at  no  period  of  its  history 
subject  to  the  JMogul,  or  to  any  Ma- 
hoimnedan  superior;  yet,  in  1813,  she 
applied  to  have  a  dress  of  investiture 
for  her  son,  the  infant  llaja,  although 
he  was  under  the  special  guardian. ship 
of  the  British  government,  to  wliich 
he  was  indebted  for  the  tranquillity  of 
his  accession.  The  result  of  her  ap- 
plication was  the  same  as  the  one  a- 
bove  mentioned,  but  she  could  not  be 
convinced  that  the  ceremonial  was 
wholly  superfluous.  Under  existing 
circumstances,  his  Majesty's  assump- 
tion of  legitimate  authority  is  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  situation 
in  which  he  is  placed;  his  granting 
dresses  of  investiture  was  accordingly 
prohibited,  both  as  impohtic,  and  as 
adding  nothing  to  the  viditUty  of  the 
succeiision.  The  same  objection  did 
not  apply  to  the  granting  of  t^^leSj 
which  have  been  admitted  through  the 
agency  of  the  British  government,  in 
favour  of  the  Nizam,  and  of  tlie  Na- 
bobs of  the  Camatic  and  Bengal* 

These  and  similar  applications,  tlie 
king^  being  a  man  of  wcuJt  inteUeets, 
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and  qidte  in&tttated  with  his  own  im- 
portance is  much  disposed  to  encou- 
rage^ because  they  at  once  gratify  his 
visions  of  departed  dignity,  and  pro- 
mise to  prove  a  source  of  emolument 
to  his  servants^  and  the  horde  of  in- 
triguers by  wMch  he  is  surrounded. 
The  exercise  of  such  authority^  how- 
ever, is  completely  at  variance  with 
the  scheme  of  British  policy,  the  fun- 
dament^ maxim  of  which  is,  that  the 
British  government  shall  not  derive, 
from  the  charge  of  protecting  and  sup- 
porting^ his  Majesty,  the  privilege  of 
employing  the  royal  prerogative  as  an 
instrument  for  establishing  any  con- 
trol or  ascendency  over  the  chiefs  or 
states  of  India,  or  of  asserting,  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty,  any  of  the  claims 
which,  in  his  capacity  of  Emperor  of 
Hindostan,  that  prince  may  consider 
himself  to  possess  upon  the  provinces 
formerly  composing  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire. The  British  poi^er  in  India  is 
of  too  substantial  a  nature  to  incur  the 
hazard  of  resorting  to  the  dangerous 
expedient  of  borrowing  any  portion  of 
authority  from  the  lustre  of  the  Mo- 
gul name ;  it  could  not  therefore  per- 
mit his  interference  to  withdraw  the 
inhabitants  from  their  obedience  to 
their  actual  superiors,  or  that  he  should 
attempt  to  convert  his  nominal  into 
any  thing  like  a  real  supremacy.  From 
the  Emperor  nothing  was  derived  by 
the  British  government  in  return  for 
the  rescue  of  himself  and  his  family 
from  a  state  of  penury  and  degrada- 
tion, and  his  support  in  comparative 
comfort  and  affluence  under  its  pro- 
tection ;  he  is  only  required  to  continue 
to  live  peaceably,  and  to  abandon  all 
dreams  of  ancient  grandeur.* 


*  As  may  be  supposed  from  the  prior 
narrative,  the  British  resident  at  Delhi  is 
the  efficient  prime  minister  to  the  Emperor, 
on  which  account  the  Bengal  government 
always  selects  for  that  office  men  of  estab- 
lished reputation  and  conciliatory  manners. 
At  an  early  stage  of  the  conquest.  Colonel, 
now  General  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  Bart 
and  K.C.B.  officiated;  he  was  succeeded 
by  Archibald  Seton,  Esq.  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  Supreme  Council,  on  which 
event  C.  T.  Metcidfe,  Esq.  was  appointed, 
having  for  his  assistants  the  Honourable  E. 
Gardner,  at  present  ambassador  at  Catman- 
doo,  the  capital  of  Nepaul,  and  Mr  Kraser, 
from  whose  intended  joumey  to  the  sources 
of  the  Sutuleje  and  Jumna  rivers,  much 
valuab^  information  may  be  expected. 
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LETTEE  CONCERNING  HAYTI,* 


H.  M.  S        , 

Port  Royal,  Sept.  1, 1818. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  PROMISED  you,  if  I  could  ^ve  you 
any  information  from  Hayti,  I  would 
send  it.  I  am  just  returned,  from 
paying  the  King  a  visit  at  Cape  Uen« 
ry.  I  send  you,  by  Lieut.  Bunce 
of  the  marines,  in  the  Pique,  all  die 
Haytian  publications ;  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
Baron  Vastey  is  compiling  a  very  fiill 
history  of  King  Henry,  j&om  his  ear- 
liest days,  with  a  large  appendix  of 
original  letters  and  papers.  Mr 
Steevens  wished  to  have  the  doca« 
ments  sent  him  to  complete  a  history^ 
but  the  king  desired  him  to  be  told, 
that  he  wished  one  of  his  own  sulgects 
to  have  the  credit  of  writing  it,  but 
that  it  should  be  sent  him  after  publica- 
tion,  with  whatever  other  documents 
he  might  wish.  I  told  Baron  Dupuey 
(who  is  every  thing  at  the  Cape,  what 
you  may  call  the  king's  factotum, 
and  certainly  far  the  ablest  man 
he  has),  that  1  hoped  they  meant  to 
give  a  true  and  fair  account  of  the 
king's  early  years,  before  he  became  a 
conspicuous  character.  He  answered, 
that  the  king,  when  Baron  Vastey  and 
he  were  speaking  about  the  history, 
said,  "  my  desire  is,  that  it  may,  in 
what  regards  my  life,  be  a  plain  and 
clear  statement  of  facts,  and  that 
those  who  knew  me  in  early  life, 
when  they  see  those  facts  in  the  book, 
mav  vouch  for  their  truth,"  If  Uiey 
really  do  this,  it  will  not  only  be  cu- 
rious but  valuable,  for  few  more  ex- 
traordinary characters  have  appearedr^ 
He  has  risen  from  a  slave  at  St  Kitts, 
where  he  was  bom,  to  be  a  steward 
in  one  of  Count  D'Estaing's  fleet,  and 
from  that  to  uncontrolled  power  and 
riches,  beyond  what  any  individual 
almost  ever  possessed.  When  in  good 
humour  he  calls  himself  an  English- 
man. 

To  account  for  my  kind  and  friend- 
ly reception  at  the  Caape,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  that  since  my  former  vi- 
sit in  1814,  the  king  has  idways  re- 
membered me. 

Strong  impressions  have  gone  out 

*  This  Letter  was  addressed  to  a  ^end 
of  the  Editor,  by  a  Naval  Officer  of  higk 
character. 
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\  ill  over  the  world  against  this  inan^  of 

)  his  tyranny,  cruehyj  avarice,  and  in- 

I  justice,  both  to  his  own  subjects,  and 

1  those  strangers  who  reside  as  mer- 
chants in  his  dominions — ^but  always 

I  Temember  one  thing  in  reading  ac- 
counts fi>i  his  atrocitiesj  that  there  are 
three  set  of  men  whose  interest  it  is 
to  hold  hira  up  us  a  monster.  The  re- 
publicans, his  neighbours,  they  have 
inore  justice  on  tlieir  side  than  the 
other  two — the  proprietors  of  slaves 
and  advocates  for  slavery  all  over  the 
•^(yxld. — and  the  merchants  who  trade 
with  him  ;  thev  do  it,  to  keep  others, 
by  fear,  away,  that  they  may  monopo- 
lise the  trade.  This  was  the  first  cause 
of  our  opening  a  corresjiondencej  and 
that  has  bad  the  desired  effect  in  a 
great  measure. 

In  18  li,  I  was  sent  by  Admiral 
Brown  to  visit  Cape  Henry,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  state 
of  our  commerce  with  Hayti;  tor 
there  were  strange  reports  in  circula- 
tion, both  to  windward  and  at  Jamaica. 
It  was  said  that  neither  the  persons 
nor  the  property  of  our  merchants  were 
safe;  that  on  the  most  trivial  occa- 
sions he  threw  them  into  prison,  and 
seized  and  confiscated  their  proi>erty — 
in  short,  such  was  the  impression  upon 
me,  that  I  actually  thought  that  my 
person  was  endangercii  by  landing. 
However,  I  ventured,  and  once  on 
shore,  I  remained  all  the  time  the  ship 
lay  there,  and  certainly  was  not  a  lit- 
tle astonished  to  find  myself^  after  all, 
in  the  midst  of  a  gentlemanlike  well- 
informed  set  of  merchants.  And  the 
following  report,  which  I  gave  Admi- 
ral BrowTi,  will  show  you  the  state  of 
that  body  of  men : — "  According  to 
your  orders,  I  first  of  all  comnianicated 
privately  with  the  principal  merchants, 
and  theti  with  these  in  a  body  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting.  Their  answer  was  unani- 
mous. (Some  of  them,  at  that  time^ 
had  the  experience  of  eight  years). 
*  We  conceive  our  persons  and  pro- 
perty under  the  protection  of  the  king 
to  be  m  safe  as  at  Kingston,  unless  the 
French  land  an  expedition,  and  then 
he  has  given  us  notice  that  all  pro- 
perty, public  and  private,  will  be 
bumt  with  the  city,  but  that  he  will 
give  every  protection  to  our  persons, 
and  we  have  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  promises.  And  they 
added,  '  we  hope  the  Admiral  will 
Fend  a  man  of  war  frequently  to  pay 
tts  a  visit;  it  gives  ua  consequence 
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here/  "  Such,  in  1S14,  were  the  «en- 
tiraents  I  found  the  merchants  im- 
pressed with,  and  such  they  are  at  thig 
mmnent ;  nor  could  I  bear  of  one  act 
of  injustice  that  could  tVirly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  king.  He  is  sharp  in  hia 
dealings,  and  in  making  thcni  fulfil 
their  contracts.  But  it  is  tUmost  need- 
less to  mention  how  far  a  mmxhant 
adventurer  will  go  for  gain,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  to  watch  them*  Tbey 
have  now  nearly  given  up  attempting  to 
take  him  in  by  outward  show.  He  has 
too  good  judges  about  him ;  and  being 
a  good  one  himself,  and  when  they 
least  expect  it,  seeing  every  thing,  it 
would  be  a  bad  job  for  them  to  bring 
bad  gootls.  1  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
principal  merchants  in  Kingston,  who 
had  lost  a  good  deal  by  the  trade  with 
Cupe  Henry,  and  who,  of  course,  attri- 
buteil  that  loss  to   the  king,  will  you 

tell  tne  of  one  man,  Cupt. — 

who  has  made  money  by  trading  there  ? 
I  answered,  will  you  tell  me,  Mr 
Pavishaw,  of  one  merchant  that  ever 
made  money  by  sending  his  goods  to 
a  market  where  double  its  consump- 
tion is  thrown  in  annually,  and  from 
which  there  is  no  other  outlet,  except 
by  reshipping  your  goods  back  to 
England  ? 

In  the  tbllowing  remarks,  I  intend 
just  to  write  you  what  1  have  seen 
myself  or  heard  from  the  best  autho- 
rity. It  would  Ik*  presumption  in  me 
to  venture  to  give  the  charact4T  of  this 
most  extraordinary  man,^ — so  you  must 
draw  your  own  conclusions  from  the 
facts. 

The  king  is  in  his  person  what  in 
England  you  would  call  a  fine  portly 
looking  man,  about  5  feet  lU  inches* 
He  is  now  growing  stout,  and  on 
horseback,  where  he  certainly  looks 
the  best,  has  much  the  appearance  of 
old  George.  His  dress,  except  on 
state  days,  is  very  like  the  Windsor 
uniform,  without  lace  or  star.  He 
is  quite  black,  with  a  manner  and 
countenance,  when  in  good  humour 
(and  I  have  never  seen  him  in  a»y 
other),  very  inteUigent,  pleasant  and 
expressive — his  features  arc  much  fliat 
of  his  countrymen — his  nose  rither 
long,  but  flat  at  the  nostrils — hrs  lipe 
are  not  thick — his  eyes,  except  when 
in  a  rage,  rather  small,  but  ^uick — 
his  forehead,  which  gives  fo  much 
character  to  his  countenance,  high— 
when  I  saw  him  last,  hb  hair  wag 
gray,  and  until  he  remarked  it  to  me 
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himself  (for  I  thought  he  wore  powder), 
I  did  not  observe  that  it  is  now  grown 
quite  white.  I  am  told  by  those  who 
have  seen  him  in  one  of  his  gusts  of 
passion,  that  it  can  only  be  compared 
to  a  hurricane  for  its  fury ;  but  fortu- 
nately the  fit  now  comes  very  seldom, 
and  does  not  last  long.  A  friend, 
who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  him, 
told  me  he  one  day  saw  him  in  one 
—•his  form  absolutely  dilated,  his 
countenance  changed,  and  his  eyes 
became  enlarged  and  rolled  in  nis 
head.  He  looked  like  a  demon — ^it  was 
over  in  five  minutes,  expending  it- 
self in.  words,  and  he  was  then  as  quiet 
as  a  child.  None  but  the  queen  dare 
go  near  him  in  those  paroxysms. 

Since  my  last  visit,  he  nas  entered 
into  a  close  and  intimate  alliance  with 
Mr  \Vilberforce  and  his  party.  His 
three  great  advisers  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  subjects  are  Messrs  Wil- 
berforce,  Steevens,  and  Clarkson.  He 
has  mmy  others,  amongst  whom  is 
Sir  John  Sinclair. 

His  avowed  intention  is  a  religious, 
moral,  and  political  change.  How 
fiir  he  is  sincere,  and  how  far  he 
possesses  talents  capable  of  bringing 
about  so  great  a  change,  time  will  best 
show.  He  appears  to  me  a  man  pos- 
sessing strong  powers  of  mind,  attend- 
ed with  strong  passions.  He  is  wholly 
without  education,  and  even  now  can 
read  very  badly*  and  can  only  write 
enough  to  sign  his  name.  But  to 
make  up  for  that,  he  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  school  of  danger,  difficulties, 
and  intrigue,  where  his  deep  policy  and 
knowledge  of  human  character  have 
shone  as  conspicuously  as  his  courage 
and  talent  as  a  soldier. 

It  is  his  mind,  and  his  alone,  that 
governs  all ;  he  has  the  ablest  men  of 
his  kingdom  employed  about  his  per- 
son, but  they  are  mere  executors  of 
his  will.  One  proof  of  his  being  nei- 
ther a  very  changeable  or  cruel  man, 
^,  that  almost  all  the  great  officers 
of.  the  palace,  who  were  there  four 
years  ago,  are  there  now ;  and  they 
beu*,  generally  speaking,  the  characters 
of  ffood  and  just  men.  And  if  he  is 
in  himself  cruel  to  his  subjects,  he 
takes  care  to  punish  with  the  greatest 
severity  that  crime  in  others. 

Theie  is  one  striking  part  of  his 
character, — ^he  never  forgives  a  fiiult. 
He  even  sent  his  own  son,  the  prince 
royal,  a  piisoner  to  the  citsMiel,  to  show 
he  paid  no  regard  toh^hrank.    But 
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before  you  judge  too  severely  of  him 
for  this,  think  who  he  has  to  govern — 
a  set  of  slaves,  brought  up  without 
any  principle  of  either  religion  or  mo« 
rality,  and  who  have,  in  the  sangui- 
nary and  dreadful  contest  for  liberty, 
be^  accustomed,  by  the  example  of 
their  enemies,  to  all  sorts  of  butcherous 
and  dreadful  crimes.  And  well  did 
their  cruel  and  faithless  masters,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  deserve  their  fate — 
Till  this  spirit,  by  time,  &c.  dies  away« 
I  think  he  is  the  only  man  who  can 
govern  them^  to  do  them  real  and  last-i 
ing  good. 

The  gentleman  before  mentioned^ 
who  has  certainly  had  the  best  oraor^ 
tunity  of  seeing  him  in  private  life^ 
says  he  is  a  most  affectionate  fiither  of 
a  family,  and  that  his  children  in  his 
presence  are  under  no  fear  or  restraint. 
Hp  has  in  his  palace  several  little  diil- 
drea,  the  orphans  of  old  officers  of  his 
— they  are  always  running  about  the 
room,  when  he  has  no  business,  and 
feeHng  his  pockets  for  bon-bons. 

When  Dr  Burt  was  ble^ng  the 
princess  royal,  he  came  into  the  room 
and  took  the  bason,  and  when  -Dr 
Burt  wished  to  relieve  him  from  it,  he 
said,  remember  I  am  a  fother.  There 
are  many  other  little  traits  of  a  good 
and  an  affectionate  heart  in  domestic 
life.  I  only  give  those  trifling  anec- 
dotes to  show  you  that  the  man  is 
not  a  devil  in  a  human  shape.  He  is 
very  much  attached  to  the  Queen, 
who,  by  what  every  person  says  (^ 
her,  deserves  it.  She  is  said  to  be  of 
a  most  amiable  character,  and  her  di»* 
rities  are  most  extensive — she  is  plain  in 
her  manners,  and  quite  jet  black.  Her 
two  daughters,  as  the  lady  told  me 
that  attended  them  as  preceptress  fsx 
a  year  (an  American  lady),  are  veiy 
accomplished,  speaking  £nglidi  weU 
— ^in  their  manners  particularly  en-* 
gaging  and  affable  to  all  about  them 
— they  are  16  and  18. 

When  I  left  Port  Royal  this  last 
time,  I  was  told  by  a  Captain  of  a  man 
of  war,  that  the  strangers  were  confined 
to  within  the  Barriers,  except  on  Sun- 
day, and  then  they  were  dlowed  to  go 
out  to  dinner  to  a  small  place  they  had 
about  4  miles  from  town.  What  did 
I  find?-— that  strangers  were  allowed  to 
go  out  at  all  times  as  far  as  18  miles 
without  a  passport ;  they  were  allow- 
ed to  go  out  shooting ;  in  short,  that 
they  did  as  they  liked.  They  asked 
the  king  for  permission  to  take  a  house 
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in  tbe  country  to  dine  at  now  and 
then;  he  immjeiliatcly  gave  them  a 
place,  4  miles  ovitof  town,  called  Hawt 
Jiu  Cap,  an  excellent  house,  beautiilil 
garden,  and  100  acres  of  fine  land  for 
pasture  or  any  use  they  chose  to  pat 
them  to.  Oneofhi?  courtiers, some  tune 
afterwards,  wanted  to  buy  it,  and  be 
said,  it  was  no  longer  his,  be  bad  given 
it  to  the  strangers,  I  told  the  strange 
trs  that  the  King  ought  to  take  it  from 
them  they  kept  it  in  aueb  bad  order. 

He  is  now  building  a  college  at 
Sans-Souci,  where  it  is  bis  intention 
to  have  professors  of  the  different 
sciences  from  England.  They,  Hke 
all  beginners,  were  too  sanguine,  and 
thought  that  nothing  else  was  neces- 
Bary  than  to  have  out  all  kinds  of 
learned  doctors.  They  were  going  to 
teach  their  boys  Latin^.  Greek;  in  short, 
they  were  at  once  to  rival  our  colleges. 
However,  as  this  mania  wore  off.  Ba- 
ron Vastey,  who  has  the  management, 
began  to  see  that  he  was  all  wrong, 
and  that  they  must  creep  and  walk  be- 
fore they  could  run*  and  now  they  are 
proceeding  on  rationally,  until  the 
coUege  is  built.  He  has  established 
four  scliools  under  Englishmen  on  the 
Lancasterian  system — -one  at  Cape 
Henry,  Sans-Souci,  Gonaives,  and 
Port-au-Paix. 

^Ir  Gulliver,  at  Cape  Henry,  came 
out  two  years  ago — ^he  was  a  monitor 
at  one  of  the  establishments  on  the 
city  road — ^be  is  a  very  clever  fine 
young  man,  and  deserving  the  good 
opinion  the  king  has  of  him — his 
■chool  baa  177  boys.  I  was  much  a- 
etonisbed  at  the  w^onderful  progress 
that  was  made  by  many  in  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — they 
did  sums  in  addition  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner  above  400  millions.  It  is 
ftoin  this  school  be  takes  his  masters 
for  the  small  towns  and  villages,  and 
the  cleverest  of  those,  of  good  connec- 
tions, are  sent  to  learn  Latin  and  Ma- 

thematics  with  Mr ,  the  clergy- 

inan,  who  is,  I  believe,-  a  good 
teaclier.  It  will  he  as  well  to  men- 
tion to  you  how  the  opinions  of 
the  professor  cf  anatomy,  Dr  Stu- 
art (a  man  iu  whose  judgment  I 
ahoidd  place  the  most  perfect  reli- 
ance, ajid  who  is  really  a  truly  pub- 
lic benefit  to  the  whole  kingdom),  and 
Mr  Gulliver,  upon  the  natural  capaci- 
ties of  the  blacks.  '*  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  quick  at  learning 


the  early  rudiments  of  education,  and 
have  wondertAii  memories,  but  the 
grand  question,  it  appears,  still  remaina 
to  be  solved,  viz.  how  far  they  have 
powers  of  reasoning,  &c/'  You  will 
understand  what  they  mean.  Many 
mulattoes  are  found  very  able  raen^ 
both  Barons  Dupuey  and  Va*tey  are 
so  ;  also  Count  Limonade,  the  secretary, 

I  was  dehghted  to  see  a  httle  flat 
nosed  beetle-browed  black  boy,  about 

I I  years  old,  get  above  all  the  big  feU 
lows  at  the  first  going  off,  and  keep  the 
head  of  the  class  throughout  the  whole 
trial  ;    from    his   accuracy    and  i>er-* 
fection  in  every  change  of  subject,  he 
deserved  it,     IMr  GulHver  has  tliem  in 
great  order,  and,   I  am  sorry  to  say, 
they  require  it ;  for  they  are  brought  < 
up,  notwithstanding  every  thing,  very^  { 
loose  in  their  principles.     The  king^i 
if  he   wishes  thoroughly  to  succeed,  •< 
must  form  the  girls  into  schools,  and 
so  try  to  mend  them.     He  has,  in  hia 
late  journey  through  his  dominions, 
married  them  wherever  he   went  by 
ranks,  carrying  a  clergyman  with  him. 
This  is  what  may  be  called  a  rough 
commencement  of  his  moral  system. 

Sans-Souci  is  the  next  school* — thij 
is   more    select,  the  schoolmaster,  s  J 
young  Aberdeen  coll^an,  is  said  to  y 
be   of  very  considerable  talents,  and  j 
to  have  got  a  regular  college  educa- 
tion.    He  is    also  tutor  to  the  prince  < 
royal.     This   youth's    character  is  sd  < 
difierentlv  represented  that  I  do  not  < 
know    wnat    to    think    of   him — he 
is  not  yet  15   years  old,    very  large 
they  say,  quite  as  large  as  his  father  \ 
— not   wanting    in   talent,    but  pre- 
fers being  on  horseback  to  studying, 
Euclid — liberal  of  his  money  when  he  | 
has  any — in  short  he  may  turn  outij 
any  think  yet  for  what  people  know.    \ 

Gonaives — the  master  at  this  place 
is  dead,  and  an  excellent  riddance,  by 
all  accounts  of  those  that  knew  him,  it 
is.  He  was  a  most  detestable  canting  \ 
hypocrite,  but  possessing  considerable 
talents.  He  was  secretary  to  one  of 
the  missionary  societies.  I  was  told  by 
an  English  gentleman  from  Gonaives,^ 
that  people  are  not  very  sorry  for  him.  I 

Port-au-Paix — this  is  another  badl 
bargain.  The  king  found  him  drunk  at  \ 
12  o*clock  in  tlio  day  amongst  hit 
scholars.  Heis  certain  of  dying,  I  think,  1 
this  season,  from  all  accounts.  Th« 
king  has  paid  each  of  these  teacliers  \ 
monthly,  lOO  doUors^  but  the  two  gooil 
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ones  he  has  said  shall  go  home  inde- 
pendent. 

jVlr  — — — ,  the  clergyman,  was 
usher  at  a  school  at  Plymouth. — 
He  was  ordained  about  a  week  before 
be  left  £ngland,  and  makes  up  in 
zeal,  &c.  &c.  what  he  wants  in  sense. 
I  believe  he  is  not  a  bad  schoolmaster, 
but  to  bring  about  a  reformation  in 
religion,  it  requires  something  very 
different, — ^he  has  so  well  managed  his 
matters  in  three  months,  that  none 
of  the  merchants  or  indeed  any  one 
visit  him,  and  even  the  ladies  have 
given  up  going  to  hear  him  preach. 
Mrs instructs  the  young  ladies. 

Dr  Stuart,  the  professor  of  anato- 
my, is  come  out  with  Mrs  Stuart — ^he 
appears  a  man  about  28,  and  very 
clever — ^he  has  taken  charge  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  no  one,  not  even  the  go- 
vernor, dare  ask  him  a  question — ^he 
orders  what  he  takes,  and  it  is  imme- 
diately given  him — ^in  short,  he  says, 
that  there  is  nowhere  in  £urope  a 
more  Hberally  endowed  hospital — ^if  a 
common  soldier»requires  two  bottles  of 
wine  a  day,  he  has  it,  and  good. 
The  king  went  round  the  hospital 
when  I  was  there.  I  saw  Dr  Stuart 
just  after  it;  he  was  perfectly  asto- 
nished. He  said  there  was  not  an  indi- 
vidual that  he  did  not  know  by  name, 
his  character,  his  regimen,  disease,  and 
every  thing  about  him ;  and  whenever  he 
came  to  a  blackguard  (and  the  Doctor 
said  every  one  he  singled  out  had  been 
a  troublesome  patient),  he  gave  him  a 
confounded  crack  on  the  head  with  his 

cane,  saying , there  were  a- 

bove  300  in — the  soldiers  were  all  de- 
lighted to  see  him,  and  cut  jokes — not 
so  the  officers,  they  looked  frightened 
— the  wards  for  the  officers  are  really 
elegantly  fitted  up,  and  he  sends  them 
of  all  ranks  there,  from  a  Duke,  down- 
wards. 

When  I  arrived  here,  I  sent  to  him 
at  his  palace  at  Sans-Souci  to  beg  an 
audience.  I  wished  very  much  to 
have  gone  out  there.  I  am  wrong.  He 
first  sent  to  know  if  I  had  any  parti- 
cular business  with  him  ;  if  I  had,  he 
would  sec  me,  but  he  had  not  recover- 
ed from  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  ;  at 
the  same  time  an  order  came  in  to  ask 
for  every  attention  as  his  friend.  I 
sent  out  to  say  I  wished  to  see  him 
very  particularly — an  answer  to  this 
brought  an  excuse,  at  which  I  was 
very  much  vexed — ^however,  two  of 
his  principal  officers  came  in  imme- 
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diately  afterwards  from  him  with  a 
fine  message,  that  if  I  was  going  to 
stay  till  Wechiesday  the  king  would  be 
in  town ;  of  course,  I  staid,  and  on 
Thursday  morning  had  a  long  audi- 
ence. He  was  in  high  eeod  humour, 
and  received  me  as  an  oM  friend — ^we 
were  obliged  to  speak  through  Baron 
Dupuey,  as  I  cannot  speak  French 
well  enough,  and  he  wont  speak  Eng- 
lish. We  conversed  a  great  deal  upon 
the  changes  that  had  taken  place  since 
my  last  visit.  In  answer  to  something 
complimentary  which  I  had  said  of  his 
schools,  he  said,  '^  my  wish  is  that 
my  fellow-citizens  may  be  made  ca- 
pable, by  education,  of  emoying  the 
constitution  I  intend  for  them ;  and 
if  I  live  long  enough,  the  world  will 
see  that  this  has  always  been  nearest 
my  heart,  and  occupied  all  my 
thoughts ;  but  I  must  have  time ;  we 
require  it."  He  has  offered,  through 
England,  twenty  millions  of  dollars  to 
France  to  make  an  independent  peace, 
guaranteed  by  England,  but  without 
the  guarantee,  he  would  not  give  20 
dolhurs,  and  till  that  is  done^  all  his 
towns  and  the  country  will  be  kept  in 
the  present  ruinous  state ;  for  if  they 
make  the  trial,  the  hour  they  land 
they  will  find  themselves  in  a  wilder- 
ness, without  a  house  to  cover  them, 
or  a  morsel  of  food  but  what  they 
bring  with  them.  When  I  mention- 
ed to  him  the  talent  which  I  thought  I 
saw  in  the  boys,  he  said,  with  a  smile,  I 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  that 
we  are  capable  of  thinking  and  acting 
for  ourselves.  He  certainly  is  bring- 
ing that  great  question  to  a  fidr  tritd, 
whether  the  negroes  possess  sufficient 
reasoning  powers  to  govern  themselves, 
or,  in  short,  whetner  they  have  the 
same  capacities  as  white  men.  And 
he  is  Uie  only  man,  I  think,  in  the 
world  who  could  have  given  it  so  bold 
a  trial. 

In  conversation  one  day  with  Baron 
Dupuey  upon  his  treasures,  he  said,  ''it 
is  true  I  do  possess  immense  treasures, 
and  1  know  men  think  I  am  hording 
it  for  the  mere  pleasiu*e  of  hording  ; 
but  they  are  mistaken ;  and  whenever 
that  treasure  can  be  of  use  to  my  fel- 
low-citizens, in  procuring  them  liberty 
and  independence,  it  is  ready  to  come 
down  from  the  citadeL"  What  a  pity 
that  such  grand  plans  should  depend 
upon  the  life  of  one  individual,  but  I 
hope  he  will  live  long  enough  to  ^ve 
stability  to  his  government  and  sys- 
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Ltem^  but  fihould  any  thing  happen  to 
[hliim  now^  all  would  go  in  a  niinonty 
I  to  perfect  ruin  and  barbariam. 

On  ray  taking  leave^   I  said  I  had 

i  only  one  tliink  to  regret,  not  seeing 

"ans-Souci  and  Citadel  d' Henry  :   he 

aid,  when  yon   come  hack  you  shall 

ome  out  to  me  at  Sans-Souci,  and  I 

I  go  with  you  my  self  to  the  Citadel, 

but  I  have  heen  putting  down  a  great 

^dealj  and  making  alterations  and  eu- 

gcmentSj   and  I  dont  like  to  ehow 

((hinga  in  an  unf!ni.shed  Btate. 

Sans-Soucij  which,  in  ray  last  visit, 
ln^as  merely  his  country  palace,  is  now 
[become,  I  am  told,  a  handsome  town, 
l^ith  a  larger  population  than  Cape 
iHcniy*  The  palace,  they  say,  has 
[undergone  great  alterations  and  im- 
i  proveraentSj  and  you  may  guess  his 
I  fuagnificence  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
I  furniture  for  his  grand  haD  of  audi- 
|>€nce  and  state  is  expected  daily  from 
Vj'ttris,  agreed  for  at  one  million  of 
L^ncs,  and  a  German  (for  he  will  not 
iallow  a  Frenchman  to  come)  is  to  have 
16000  dollars  to  Et  it  up. 

The  Citadel  is  hardly  to  be  descrih- 
['€d.     It  appears  from  the  sea  at  the 
distance  of  15  miles,  when   clear  of 
M  clouds,  like  one  of  those   enchanted 
^castles  in  old  romances.     It  is  built 
^en  the  rocky  pinnacle  of  the  highest 
I  liill,  said  to  be  1,500  feet  above  the 
t level  of  the  sea*     He  is  now  enlarging 
^  it,  and  I   was  told,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it,  that  it  will  contain  20,000 
f  men.     I  should  guess  6000*     He  has 
i  very  handsome  palace  in  it.  Here  are 
,  all  his  treasures.     He  is  is  now  build- 
ing strong  mtorleUo  towers  on  the  ad- 
joining hills,  which  wUI  give  bun  a 
great   command   of  hill   country  for 
raising  food  for  his  army.     Except  by 
treachery,    I  think    it    impregnable. 
'.There  is  no  w^ant  of  water,  for  it  in  al- 
ways in  the  clouds. 

The  governor  of  Cape  Henry,  the 
Duke   of  Marmalade,   a  regular  old 
'  black  fellow,  but  an  excellent  and  up- 
right man,  gave  the  officers  and  rae  a 
grand  dinner.     I   took    12  of  them, 
^«nd  we  sat  down   36,     Wc  had  two 
^  Dukes,  three  Counts,  and  four  fiarons, 
and  aU  the  strangers  who  had  asked 
me   to  dinner.     He  gave  us  a  mo6t 
J. gentlemanlike  dinner,  ivith  an  elegant 
desert  and  good  wine,  and  we  drank 
all    our    toasts  standing  with   three 
times  three.    They  were  very  mode- 
rate, but  this  is  not  natural  ,*  they  like  a 
glass  of  wine.    But  the  king  might 
Vol.  IV. 
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send  for  any  of  them,  as  they  were  aU 
ofhisstaflf. 

By  the  time  you  have  got  this  hr, 
I  think  you  will  be  as  tired  of  reading 
as  my  fingers  are  of  writing.  I  send 
this  through  Mr .    And  be- 


lieve me,  very  truly,  yours^ 

»    •    »    » 

P.  S.  Did  I  mention  that  the  king 
is  determined  to  change  the  language 
from  bad  French  to  EngUsh  ?  In  con* 
sequence  of  the  schools,  tboee  who  do 
speak  English  speak  it  most  correctly. 
They  wish  to  annihilate  every  trace  of 
a  Frenchman, 


AN  HISTORICitL  ANn  GEOGRAPHIC  At 
ESSAY  ON  THE  TttABE  AK»  COM- 
MUNICATION OF  THB  ARABIANS 
AND  P^aSIANS  WITH  aUSSIA  AND 
SCANDINAVIA^  DUEING  TB£  Min- 
I)L£  AGES.* 

Introduction, 

Among  the  great  monarchies  which 
conquerors  have  founded  in  the  world, 
scarcely  any  was  more  remarkable  in 
its  origin,  or  more  extensive  in  its 
comprehension,  than  that  empire  whick 


*  The  following  essay^  traiulated  fram. 
the  Danish  of  J.  L.  Rasmussen,  pro^ctar 
of  the  oriental  langUHges  in  the  UniTeisi^  of 
Cojxnhiigcn  (Copenh.  IS  15),  wtU,  it  h  pre- 
sumed^ bt'  considered  as  affbrdinga  great  deal 
cjf  information,  lutherto  but  very  little 
known,  respecting  the  state  of  Hussia,  iind 
the  EiOTthem  countries  of  Europe,  durmg 
the  middle  ages,  drawn  from  eources  wbidi 
have  hitherto  been  i&  a  great  measure  inac- 
cessible. The  learned  author  bas  been  at 
the  trouble  of  oolkcting  most  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  best  Arabiao  geographers,  re- 
lating to  those  countries.  1'heir  accounts 
are  indeed,  on  the  whole,  very  unsatbfac* 
toiT,  inaccurate,  and  sometimes  entirely  &* 
bulous  ;  yet  they,  at  the  same  thne,  contain 
0  great  deal  of  truth  and  curious  mauer» 
and  frequently  siirprise  tu  by  indicadoni  of 
a  much  more  extensive  aequAintaDcc  with 
the  north  of  Europe  than  we  could  hate  ex- 
pected in  a  people  io  far  to  the  south*  The 
principal  argument  by  whidi  it  is  proved 
that  a  conmierdal  comoiunication  must  have 
eiOEted  between  the  Aiiibians  and  Persians 
and  the  Scandiuavians,  through  the  medium 
af  the  Ru^miiii,  during  tiie  middle  ages,  b 
the  circumstance,  that  L'uiic,  or  ancient  Ara* 
bic  eoiofi,  from  die  countries  lying  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,  have  frequently  been  found  in 
various  partu  of  iTnsaia,  and  on  the  shorts 
of  the  Baltic  Sea^  ^d  appear  to  have  found 
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was  established  by  the  successors  of 
Mahommed^  and  called  the  Chalifat. 
The  Arabians^  who  had  long  before 
been  celebrated  for  their  bravery  and 
invincible  spirit,  but  lived  mutually 
separated,  and  without  any  regular 
connexion  between  the  different  tribes, 
wanted  only  a  man,  who  could,  by  re- 
ligion and  political  ambition,  unite 
their  separate  races  into  one  people, 
rouse  their  latent  power,  and  commu- 
nicate to  them  a  high  character,  pro- 
portionable to  the  vivid  imagination  of 
the  nation.  Such  a  man  was  Mahom- 
med.  The  noble  inspiration,  the  firm 
conviction  of  the  truth  and  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  new  religion,  the  consequent 
extraordinary  courage  and  immoveable 
firmness  in  all  undertakings  which  a- 
nimated  the  Prophet,  and  his  succes- 
sors the  Chalifs,  the  deficiency  of  good 
governments  among  unwarlike  neigh- 
bours, the  native  propensity  of  the 
Arabians  to  war  and  adventurous  un- 
dertakings ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
the  command  to  propagate  religion  by 
the  sword,  enjoined  by  the  koran,  that 
highest  ideal  of  poetry  and  eloquence : 
all  these  circumstances  are  sufiicicnt  to 
shew  us  how  it  was  possible,  that  the 
empire  of  the  Arabians,  together  with 
their  religion  and  language,  was,  in 
less  than  a  century  after  the  death  of 
the  Prophet,  extended  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  to  India,  and  from  the  de- 
serts of  Africa  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  France,  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
Asia  Minor,  Georgia  and  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Under  the  Abbassidae  the  sci- 
ences began  to  flourish  among  the  Ara- 
bians, especially  from  the  zeal  of  Ha- 
run  Alrashid  and  his  son  Almamun, 
and  their  zealous  exertions  for  their 
advancement.  The  learned  were  now 
BO  longer  satisfied,  like  their  forefa- 
thers, with  cultivating  poetry  and  lan- 
guage, but  devoted  themselves  to  the 
mathematical,  philosophical,  historical, 
and  geographical  sciences.  Their  im- 
mense conquests,  which  comprehended 
the  largest  and  best  part  of  the  inha- 
bited world,  must  have  greatly  contri- 
buted to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the 
earth,  which  was  certainly  but  limited 

their  way  thither  in  such  vast  quantities, 
that  they  are  haidly  ever  found  any  where 
else ;  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
suppositioD,  that  commerce  was  the  channel 
by  which  they  were  brought  Almost  all 
the  notes  givt^n  by  the  author  have  been  o- 
mitted  by  the  translator,  having  been  judg- 
M  to  be  here  unnecessary. 
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before;  and  the  same  effect  most  have 
been  continued  even  after  some  of  the 
conquered  countries  had  delivered 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  Cha- 
lifs, and  had  become  independent  king- 
doms,  since  their  mutual  intercourse 
was  very  seldom  entirely  interrupted. 

It  need  not,  therefore,  be  matter  of 
astonishment,  that  we  owe  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  Arabians  our  more  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  these  countries 
during  the  middle  ages.  But  llie  Ara- 
bians did  not  continue  to  be  conquer- 
ors alone ;  greater  power  and  wedth^ 
and  the  natural  consequences  of  these^ 
a  change  of  life,  the  desire  and  want 
of  more  numerous  and  refined  enjoy- 
ments, created  of  course  a  great  many 
wants,  which  were  unknown  to  them 
in  a  Nomadic  state,  and  rendered  com- 
merce necessary,  of  which  thedifibrent 
conquered  nations,  that  were  for  the 
most  part  civilized,  presented  them 
with  examples,  and  which  the  Prophet 
himself  promoted  by  the  injunction  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  (for  they  seldom  or 
never  ventured  upon  the  Atlimtic,  but 
sailed  along  the  coasts  only),  gave 
their  maritime  commerce  a  consider- 
able compass,  althou^  that  was  never 
any  thing  more  than  of  a  secondary 
consequence  compared  with  the  usual 
trade,  which  was  carried  on  fk>m  their 
own  country,  by  means  of  caravans^  a 
method  rendered  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  plains  of  their 
country.  This  trade  was  divided  into 
three  great  branches,  not  to  mention 
the  innumerable  inferior  channels,  and 
the  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  One 
of  these  passed,  and  is  still  continued, 
towards  the  south  from  Barbary  (Ae 
country  of  the  Berbers),  the  country 
of  Dates  and  Egypt,  through  the  de- 
sert of  Sahara,  which  abounds  in  salt, 
to  Nigritia,  whence  they  fistched  gold, 
slaves,  and  ivory.  The  other  was  di- 
rected to  the  east  from  Persia,  through 
Cashmere  to  India  and  China,  or,  from 
the  northern  provinces  of  Persii^ 
through  the  wastes  of  Tartary  to  Chi- 
na. The  direction  of  the  third,  of 
which  alone  we  shall  treat,  was  to  the 
north  from  Armenia,  Derbend  (Bab- 
el-abwab),  and  the  northern  provinces 
of  Persia  over  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Chaa- 
aria  (now  Astracan),  and  thence  fur- 
ther to  the  countries  of  the  Bulgarians, 
Russians  and  Slavi,  and  our  northerQ 
regions. 
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Although  the  Byxantine  historians 
ave  given  us  considerable  information, 
specially  concerning  a  part  of  southern 
the  accounts  of  the  Arabian 
aphers,  derived  from  more  or  less 
Sble  authorities,  respecting  these 
immense  regions,  are  nevertheless  of 
no  inconsiderable  importance.  From 
these  we  shall  ttee,  that  the  aocjuaint- 
ance  which  the  Arabians  had  with  the 
ountries  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
a,  reached,  if  not  so  far  as  the  Baltic 
ea  (which  we  have  no  sufficient  proofs 
br  iKiUeving  they  knew  by  name),  at 
st  very  near  it,  and  was  therefore 
Irery  extensive,  ajid  mnch  greater  than 
coiUd  have  been  expected  from  a  peo- 
ple, whoj  as  inhabiting  the  south, 
could  have  no  very  favourable  ideas  of 
the  north,  and  besides,  as  true  believ- 
ers, must  have  considered  all  those  of 
different  religion,  and  particularly 
heathens  and  idolatcrSj  as  an  abomina- 
tion. It  will  finally  also  be  seen,  that 
Scandinavia  was  not  altogether  un-- 
known  to  the  Arabians  in  the  middle 
ages,  although  their  knowledge  of  it 
>vai8,  in  consequence  of  the  distance, 
but  very  impetfect ;  that  the  accounts 
they  received  of  it,  as  they  passed 
through  several  reporters,  and  as  no 
Arabians  ever  proceedetl  so  far  north, 
must  have  been  extremely  falsified  and 
mixed  up  witli  fables ;  and  lastly,  that 
the  names  of  places  and  countries,  on 
account  of  the  vast  difference  between 
the  language  and  pronunciation  of  the 
ancient  Danes  and  those  of  the  Arabia 
ans,  and  the  great  number  of  interme- 
diate peoples,  each  of  which  pronounced 
the  words  in  their  own  manner,  are  to 
us,  at  present.  In  a  great  degree  unin- 
telligtble. 

The  printed  and  manuscript  Arabic 
geograpners  which  have  been  mfide  use 
af  in  this  inquiry  stand  thus  in  chro- 
nological order,  Alfjragunii  elementa 
astronomica,  ed.  Gohus,  Aljra^ani 
wrote  about  tJie  year  of  the  Htgira 
230,  A*  D.  SOa,  under  the  Chahfat  of 
Almamun.  WTiat  he  says  on  these 
countriesj  however,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  his  deficription  of  the  world, 
is  very  short.  Jhn  Jlaucal  wrote,  in 
tlie  tenth  century,  a  geographical  work, 
which,  according  to  a  Persian  version, 
has  been  translated  and  published  iu 
Englii^h  by  Ouseley.  Abulhaaafi  AU^ 
sur named  Mtundif  a  writer  of  the 
tenth  century,  wrote  an  universal  his- 
tory, called,  **  Golden  Pastures  and 
Mines  rich  iu  Pearls/*    Of  this  work 
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Deguignes  has  given  a  short  description 
in  the  Notices  et  Ex  traits  des  MSS.  de 
la  Bibliotheque  du  Hoi,  torn  i.  The 
geography  of  Edrisi,  the  Nubian  geo- 
grapher, called  ^'  The  Recreation  of  a 
curious  fllind/'  He  wrote  in  the 
twelfth  century  in  Sicily,  under  tlie 
government  of  Roger  L  This  work 
was  printed  in  Rome  in  Arabic  only, 
and  a  Latin  ver«iou  by  two  Alajonites 
at  Paris  iu  1619.  AhdaUak  Yacuti 
wrote  a  geographical  dictionary  in  al- 
phabetical order,  called  ^'  Mojamel 
Boklan."  Nodiing  is  said  of  this  au- 
thor in  D'lierbelot  s  Bibliothequti  Ori- 
enuile,  but  it  appears  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  worK,  which  he  says  he 
commenced  on  the  11th  night  of  the 
m on  til  of  Moliarrara,  iu  the  year  (of 
the  Ilegira)  ti25,  til  at  he  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  13th  century.  Nasirid-^ 
dins  Tables  of  Latitude  and  Longi* 
tude.  He  lived  in  the  thirteenth  ct»n- 
tury,  Uluff  Beg,  tlie  son-in-law  of 
Tamerlane,  and  Lord  of  Samarcand, 
wrote  his  Tables,  A.  H.  811,  A.  D. 
I'i37*  Zecliaiia  Ben  Mohammad ^  sur- 
named  Ca'stwini  (from  Cazwin,  a  city 
of  Persian  Irak),  a  writer  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  has  written,  besides 
several  other  works,  one^  called  '^  The 
Wonders  of  Countries."  This  work, 
being  the  best  of  all,  has  been  chielly 
here  made  use  of,  Serajiddin  Abu 
Giafar  Onmr  lea  MgdJuiffer  Ihn  Mo* 
hammed  ben  Omar  Ibn  Alvarai,  an  au- 
thor of  the  thirteenth  century,  v^Tote  a 
work,  entitled  *'  The  Unperforated 
Pearl  of  Wonders  and  the  Precious 
Stone  of  Rarities/'  The  time  in  whicli 
he  lived  is  not  exactly  known,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  Cazwini,  who,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Decuignes,  speaks  of  him 
frequently.  This  being  the  case,  Caz- 
wini must  have  copied  IVom  Ibn  Al- 
vardi,  for  their  respective  works  re- 
semble  one  another  so  much,  that  he 
who  h«s  read  that  of  the  former  will 
find  it  scarcely  necessary  to  read  that 
of  tile  latter.  Dcguignes  has  given  an 
extract  of  iliis  in  the  Notices  et  Ex- 
traits  des  MSS.,  &c.  tom  ii-  Abderra" 
skid  ben  Salth  ben  NuHf  surnamwi 
Yacuti,  or  Bakuif  who  lived  m  the  fif- 
teenth century,  is  the  author  of  u  geo- 
graphical wort,  called  '"  An  Expkma- 
tion  Cff  what  is  most  remarkable  a- 
monp  tlie  Wonderful  Works  of  the 
Almighty  King/'  According  to  De- 
guignes,  he  lived  about  A^  H.  yUtf, 
A,  P.   1403,  and  follow^  Caiwini. 
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Deguignes  has  givea  an  extract  of  his 
work  in  the  Notices  et  Extraits,  &c. 
torn  ii.  wUich  has  here  been  made  use 
ofc 


The  northern  proTinces  of  the  Per- 
sian kingdom^  which  lie  to  the  south 
of  the  Caspian  sea^  fell  very  soon  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Chali&.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Chalif  Omar^  Arme- 
ma»  which  has  on  the  north  Georgia 
and  Mount  Caucasus^  Aderbijan^  and 
other  Persian  provinces^  had  been 
Seized  upon^  and  before  the  conclusion 
<^  his  Chfllifat,  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  kingdom  was  accomplished^  and 
the  last  tang  Yezdijird  was  killed  in 
his  flight,  by  the  treachery  of  a  miller 
at  Merv,  in  the  year  651.  In  the 
year  714,  the  Ghalif  Soliman,  of  the 
family  of  the  Ommiadte,  conquered 
Georgia ;  so  that,  while  the  power  of 
the  Chalifs  was  at  its  height,  under 
the  first  of  the  Abbassids,  they  pos- 
sessed, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  the  whole  of  Greorgia,  Cir- 
cassia,  Armenia,  Persia,  Chorasan,  Za- 
blestan,  and  the  country  between  the 
xiTers  Jihoon  and  Sihoon  (the  Oxus  or 
laxartes  of  the  ancients),  which  the 
Arabians  called  Mawaralnahr,  «'.  e,  the 
country  beyond  the  river. 

But  no  long  time  elapsed  after  the 
death  of  Hanm  Alrashid  (in  the  year 
808),  before  these  countries  success- 
ively cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  Chalifs, 
who,  in  consequence  of  theological 
contentions,  and  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal enemies,  daily  became  weaker,  so 
that  new  dynasties  were  raised,  which 
changed  and  fell  as  quickly  as  they 
arose.  The  first  of  these  that  appear- 
ed in  the  dominions  of  the  Chalifat 
was  that  of  the  Thaheridae,  which  was 
fimnded  in  Chorasan  by  Thaher,  in 
die  year  820  of  the  chrisian  era,  dur- 
ing the  rdgn  of  Chalif  Almamun.  It 
stood  only  65  years,  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  SoflSffidw.  This  dynasty  was 
fiionded  by  Laith,  sumamed  Jacob, 
the  son  of  Soffar,  in  Sejestan,  in  the 
year  872.  His  successor  ruled  over 
Chorasan,  Sejestan,  Thabarestan,  Fars, 
and  Jebal;  but  after  a  period  of  30 
years,  this  family  was  extinguished 
by  the  Samanidae.  The  founder  of 
these,  Saman,  was  at  first  a  camel-dri- 
ver, and  afterwards  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  but  his  posterity 
were  afterwards,  in  the  year  819,  go- 
vernors of  the  countries  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  Oxus,  and  soon  after  be« 
came  the  independent  sovereigns  of 
Persia  and  Transoxiana,  but  in  the 
year  999  their  power  was  annihilated 
by  the  Turks  in  Turkestan,  in  con- 
junction with  the  rebellious  generals 
and  Mahmoud,  son  of  Seboktigin,  a 
Turk,  the  founder  of  the  Gaznevide 
dynasty.  The  Gaznevides,  so  called 
from  Gazna,  a  city  on  the  borders  of 
Chorasan,  ruled  over  Chorasan  and 
Transoxiana  from  the  year  999  until 
1183,  but  were  obliged  to  give  place 
to  the  Ghourides,  who,  with  the  de« 
crease  of  their  power,  had  become 
powerful  in  Hindostan.  These  in  their 
turn  were  overthrown  by  the  Sultans 
ofChowaresm  in  the  year  1208.  These 
Sultans  had  raised  themselves  by 
means  of  the  Seljuddse,  finm  whom 
they  received  Chowaresm  by  tenure^ 
after  which  they  rendered  themselves 
independent,  subjugated  their  coun- 
try, and  would  undoubtedly  have  at* 
tained  a  high  degree  of  power,  if  they 
Iwd  not  been  utterly  reduced  by  Jen« 
gizchan. 

Besides  these  dynasties,  which  ruled 
particularly  the  countries  in  the  east 
and  south  east  side  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
two  other  distinguished  families  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned,  of  which  one 
especially  bore  rule  in  the  country 
lymg  to  the  south  west  of  that  sea, 
namely  the  Dilcmites  and  the  Boui- 
des.  The  first  governed,  ftom  the 
year  927  to  1012,  Dilem,  GhHan^ 
Greorgia,  Thabarstan,  and  the  country 
lying  along  the  Caspian  sea,  but  they 
were  repressed  on  one  side  by  thi 
Graznevides,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Bouides,  to  whom  they  had  themselyes 
given  assistance.  The  latter  first  be- 
came known  about  the  year  933  ;  they 
made  themselves  master  of  many 
countries;  and  their  princes  ei\joyed 
the  title  of  Emir-al-omra,  until  Tognil 
Beg,  the'foimder  of  the  Sel^ucidan. dy- 
nasty succeeded  in  their  place  in  the 
year  1055.  v 

Although  all  these  countries^  to  the 
south  of  the  Caspian  sea,  which  fbrm- 
ed  the  nearest  points  of  union  with 
the  northern  countries,  were  exposed 
to  constant  political  revolutions,  and 
were  continually  changing  their  mas- 
ters, yet  all  these  uiternal  revolutions 
appear  to  have  had  lio  very  considera- 
ble prejudicial  infiuence  upon  com- 
merce, as  such  events  were  of  very 
ordinary  occurrence  in  the  east,  and 
ended  as  suddenly  as  they  were  instan- 
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taneowsin  their  commencement ;  espe- 
cially as  the  new  rulers,  none  of  whom 
were  mere  barbarians,  were  obliged, 
by  necessity  and  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, to  attend  to  the  progress  of  com- 
merce^ as  much  as  tlie  old  ones.    It  is, 
however,  not   improbable  that  there 
were  sometimes  some  cessation  and  in- 
terruption of  that  eomraerccj  wliich 
was   carried   on   by   caravans,   partly 
with  Cliina    through   Tartary,  for  a 
length  of  a  hundred  days*  joomcy  to 
the  lihoon  or  Oxus,  and  partly  with 
India,   by   way   of  Cashmere  to  the 
same  river,  and  over  the  Casphn  sea, 
and  thence  farther  by  the  river  lUon 
(Phnsis)  and  the  BiacK  sea  to  Constan- 
tinople,  by  which  difficult  way  the 
^^Greeks,  or  rather  the   Venetians,  and 
jenoesc  received    their   Chinese  and 
IndLm  commodities.  On  the  contrary, 
ommerce  was  seldom  carried  on  by 
and  between   the  southern    pari  of 
Isia  and  tlie  countiies  lying  to  the 
borth  of  the  Caspian  sea,  but  for  the 
'  eater  part  by  sea,  from  the  commer- 
5al  towns  situated  on  its  southern  and 
fHouth  western  shore,  and  was  conse- 
quently subjected  in  no  inconsiderable 
Segree  to  the  disjiositions  and  interest- 
|fd  views  of  the  constantly  changing 
alers. 

Among   these    commercial    towns, 
hat  which  is  most  spoken  of  is  the  ce- 
lebrated and  still  flourishing  city  of 
^crbend,    which   the   Arabians    call 
Bab  (door,  gate)  in  the  province  of 
laghestan,  dose  to  Shir  wan.     It  re- 
r^eived  its  name  from  the  narrow  pass 
[formed  by  a  branc!*  of  Caucasus  and 
[the  sea,  near  which  it  lies.     Its  situA- 
Ption   for   commerce  could  hardly  be 
l&ore  favourable;    being   surrounded 
Vby  the  fertile  countries  of  Daeestan 
ad  particularly  Shirwan,  which  pro- 
[luces  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fi*uit,  it 
r|s,asitwerc,  the  point  of  union  between 
[the  countries  to  the  south  and  north 
[«f  Mount  Caucasus.     Abulfeda  con- 
ns  this   in   the  following  words: 
*'  Bab-al-abwab  is  the  place  of  meet- 
ing and  staple  city  for  all  traders  from 
Thabarestan,   Georgia,  Dailem  (Ghi- 
in),  as   also   for   tliose  irom  Asians 
[•(Shirwan),  Cliazaria,  and  other  infidel 
Icountries.     No  hnen  cloths  are  tnanu- 
llhctiired  in  the  three  first  mentioned 
provinces,  but  only  in  this  city.  There 
lis  likewise  Safrau,  to  which  slaves  are 
Tbrought  from  the   northern   people/' 
ll)erbend  was  built  by  the  great  Persian 
Iking  Chosru  Anuakirwan  (who  died 


A,  D.  579),  in  order  to  separate  his 
donn'mans  from  the  Chazariaufi  of  the 
north.  There  he  built  a  wall  of  ex* 
traordinary  length,  on  which  he  plac- 
ed watchmen,  tliat  ho  might  prevent 
the  incursions  of  the  Chazarians,  the 
Turks,  and  other  infidels. 

Besides  the  city  Sabran,  as  Edrisi 
informs  us,  Chosru  built  on  the  Cas- 
pian sea  also  the  city  Kurkara,  created 
many  to"jvns  on  the  mountain  Alkabk, 
to  the  number  of  tliree  hundred  at 
least,  and  besides  the  city  Bab,  on  the 
side  of  the  Chazai-ians,  he  built  Bahin- 
giar,  Samandar,  and  Albaidiu  On 
Derbend,  Cazwini  speaks  thus :  "  Bab 
and  Alabwab  lie  in  the  north  of  Per- 
sia. Bab,  which  was  built  by  Ann- 
filiirwan  upon  the  sea  of  Alcahzr  (the 
Caspian  sea),  abounds  in  gardens  aiul 
fruits.  There  is  the  haven  of  the 
Chazarians  and  other  nations  (when 
they  land  with  their  merchandize), 
which  is  closed  by  a  chain  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  by  which  they  can 
prevent  an  entrance  or  egress  when- 
ever they  please.  Alabwab  is  the  nar- 
row pass  in  !\lount  Caucasus,  whielj 
is  c^Ued,  in  ancient  chronicles,  the 
mountain  of  AlfaUich  (the  mountain 
of  the  opening,  probably  because  the 
only  passage  to  the  northern  countries 
lay  through  it),  where  therp  are  many 
fbrtresseSj  such  as  Bah-Sul^  Bi^b-iil- 
lan  (the  gate  of  the  Alani),  Bab-Assba- 
ran,  Bab-Alarfah,  Bab-Sejesi,  Bab- 
Sahib  Assarir  (the  gate  of  the  lord  of 
the  tlirone),  Bab-Filan  Shah,  ^r,  Ii 
is  said,  that  when  the  Persians  subdued 
this  country,  they  built  the  catics  of 
BUkan,  Bosdah,  and  Sad-albar,  to  keep 
them  in  subordination.  Anushirwan 
built  the  cities  Sabran,  Karkarah,  Bab 
and  Alwabwab,  in  order  to  couimand 
die  mountain  Alkabk,  which  is  like- 
wise called  Alfatach,  and  Ix^ides  three 
hundred  and  sixty  fortresses  on  the 
side  of  the  Chazarians/'  Anushirwan 
also  appointed  a  governor,  one  of  his  own 
people,  to  protect  the  boundaries  and 
the  passes  of  the  mountains,  whose  re- 
sidtnee,  which  was  in  Shinvan,  was 
called  Assarir  (the  throne),  while  tlie 
chief  himself  was  called  the  lord  of 
the  throne.  This  name  was  given  to 
him,  according  to  Cazwini,  **  because 
he  had  a  golden  throne  *»dornc<l  xdth 
precious  stones,  on  which  the  labour 
of  ten  years  had  been  expended; 
which  throne,  when  the  Greeks  (Al- 
roura)  look  possession  oi'  the  ct>untry, 
re  ma  hied  in  its  place,  aiid  has  contlnu- 
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ed  so  down  to  our  times."  This  king- 
dom, founded  by  Cbosru,  continued 
to  the  time  of  the  Mohammedans, 
when  the  prince,  with  his  subjects, 
at  length  were  converted  to  Christi- 
anity. 

Besides  these  cities,  Yacuti  men- 
tions two  others ;  one  is  called  Kaba- 
lah,  of  which  he  says,  that  it  is  an  old 
city,  lies  near  Derbend,  u  e,  Albab  and 
Alabwab,  and  belongs  to  the  provin- 
ces of  Armenia;  the  other,  he  calls 
Filan,  and  says,  that  it  is  a  city  and 
district  near  Bab  Alabwab  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  Chazarians.  Its  king  is 
called  Filanshali,  the  inhabitants  are 
Christians,  and  have  a  peculiar  language. 
Masadi  says  that  Filanshah  is  the  pe- 
cuh'ar  name  of  the  king  of  Assarir,  he 
being  called  Filan  from  the  district  of 
Assarir. 

There  were  then  two  ways  of  com- 
munication between  the  countries  of 
the  south  and  those  of  the  north  in  the 
direction  of  the  Caspian  sea,  namely, 
over  the  sea  itself,  or  over  Mount  Cau- 
casus. These  two  remarkable  ways 
must  be  a  little  more  accurately  ex- 
plained. Mount  Caucasus  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Yacuti  in  his  Lexicon: 
"  Caucasus  is  a  mountain,  wliich  bor- 
ders upon  Bab-al-abwab  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Alani,  and  is  the  ex- 
treme boundary  of  Armenia.  Ibn 
Alfakili  says,  that  seventy-two  lan- 
guages are  spoken  in  Mount  Caucasus, 
so  that  frequently  one  person  cannot 
understand  another  without  an  inter- 
preter. The  length  of  the  mountain 
is  said  to  be  five  hundred  parasangs, 
for  it  extends  to  the  country  of  Al- 
roum,  and  to  the  limits  of  the  Chaza- 
rians and  Alani.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
same  chain  of  mountains,  of  which  the 
mountain  Alarach,  between  Mecca  and 
Medina,  is  a  part,  which  extends  to 
Syria,  until  it  unites  itself  with  Leba- 
non, in  the  land  of  Hems,  and  on  the 
road  from  Damascus,  then  joins  the 
mountains  of  Antioch  and  Samsath, 
and  is  there  called  Allakam.  It  thence 
stretches  itself  to  Malathia,  Samsath, 
and  Kalikala,  and  as  far  as  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  where  Bab-al-abwab  is  si- 
tuated." 

Cazwini  gives,  under  the  article 
Bab  and  Alabwab,  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  celebrated  mountain  : 
"  The  mountain  Alfatach,  of  which 
we  have  before  spoken,  is  vast  and 
high.  Abul  Hasan  Almasudi  thinks 
that  it  contains  800  districts^  the  in* 
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habitants  of  which  speak  entirely  dif- 
ferent languages.  Alhaucali  says,  and 
Ankar  positively  assures  us,  that  there 
are  in  tnis  mountain  many  kingdoms, 
among  which  are  the  wide  extended 
dominions  of  Shirwan  Shah,  to  which 
belong  many  towns,  villages,  districts, 
and  cultivated  places,  and  the  consi- 
derable kingdom  of  Alkakar,  which 
possesses  villagesand  cultivatedground, 
and  is  inliabited  by  a  powerful  infidel 
people,  who  live  independent.  There 
are,  moreover,  the  kingdom  of  Alaidan 
Shah,  that  of  Almuninah,  Arrudeinah 
(the  inhabitants  of  which  are  the  worst 
people  in  the  world),  Tabustan,  Hidan, 
Atik,  Daznakwan,  Algandck,  (to  which 
belong,  as  is  reported,  1200  villages), 
Allania,  Alangas,  Alchazrih,  Alsatibcha 
(which  is  inhabited  by  a  powerful, 
cruel,  and  independent  people),  Ald- 
harih,  Shaki,  which  lies  by  itself  at 
the  end  of  these  mountains,  Alsagha- 
lik,  and  lastly,  the  kingdom  of  Kas- 
chak.  No  where  are  found  handsomer 
men  and  women  than  here,  no  where 
more  beautiful  and  voluptuous  girls, 
&c" 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  Cau- 
casus, we  must  enter  a  little  more 
into  detail  concerning  that  remarkable 
people  the  Alani,  wmch  at  that  time 
dwelt  upon  the  northern  or  ncnrth- 
westem  side  of  the  mountain,  near  the 
source  of  the  Kur,  of  whom  no  traces 
appear  now  to  be  in  existence,  Ya- 
cuti, in  his  geographical  dictionary, 
speaks  of  them  in  the  following  man- 
ner, under  the  article  Alan :  "  The 
Alans  possess  a  large  country,  and  are 
a  powerful  people.  They  have  terri- 
tories which  border  upon  Darinait,  on 
IVIount  Caucasus.  Here  is  no  large  or  • 
celebrated  city.  Some  of  the  Alani 
are  Mohanunedans,  but  the  greater 
part  are  Christians.  They  have  no 
king  who  is  obeyed  by  all,  but  over 
every  distinct  race  there  is  an  emir, 
who  is  cruel  and  hard-hearted,  and 
shews  no  mark  of  mildness.  Ben  Cadi 
Balatis  has  informed,  me,  that  one  of 
their  principal  men  once  fell  sick,  and 
asked  some  one  who  was  by,  concern- 
ing the  sickness,  &c.  (The  story  im- 
ports, that  he  had  the  hypochondria, 
and  that,  in  order  to  see  the  cause  of 
lus  sickness  vnth  his  own  eyes,  he  cut 
a  hole  in  his  own  body,  took  out  the 
spleen,  and  examined  it ;  but  he  died 
under  the  operation  of  gettuig  it  re- 
placed.) The  kings  of  the  Akni  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion  after  the 
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promulgation  of  Islamism,  during  tlie  vated,  and  furnished  with  towns  and 

time  cjfthr  AbbassidE,  having  been  fortresses;  and   it  is  extremely  pro- 

previously  idolaters,  (in  the  same  state  bable,  that  the^inhabitan^  carried  on 

ofienoraiic^  as  theArabians  were  before  no  inconsiderable  mternal  commerce, 

OT  igijuru  cv                     -M   1 J  I    •  V  partly  ^V  means  of  the  rivers  Kur  and 

the  time  of  Mobaramcd,  AaVAI^.!  u);  Khioo,  'in   the   fruits  of  the    soutli, 

but  after  320  years  tliey  forsook  Chris-  ehcsnuts,   wax,  wine,  silver  and  the 


tianity*  aud  persecuted  the  bbhops  and 
,     priests  that  the  Greek  emperors  liad 
sent  to  them.     Between  the  kingdom 
'     uf   the  Alani  and   Mount   Caucasus 
there  is  a  fortre.ss,  and  a  bridge  across 
a  large  river :  the  fortress  is  called  the 
castle  of  the  gate  of  Alania,  and  was 
built  by  one  of  the  old  Persian  kiugs,^ 
who    was    called    Sendobad,    son    of 
Uorchtasef,  sou  of  Lohrasef,     I  have 
seen  men  there  preventing  the  Alani 
from  approaching  Blount   Caucasus; 
and  rhe  passage  by  the  bridge  is  pre- 
cluded from  tlunij  being  commanded 
by  the  fortress  above  it^  which  could 
pot  be  reduced  without  a  siege*     A 
spring  of  fresh  water  issues  from  the 
higher  part  of  the  ruck  on  wliich  the 
fortress  stands.    This  fortress  is  one  of 
the  most    celebrated   in    the    world. 
Salame  Ben  Abdohnclek  came  lo  tills 
place,  took  possei^sion  of  the  fortresB^ 
and  stationed  in  it  some  jVrabians,  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  it.  The  means 
of  their  subsistence  were  brought  from 
Teflis.      Between    this    fortress    and 
Taiiis  there  is  a  journey  of  some  days. 
If  one  man  only  went  into  this  moun- 
tain fastnesBj  he  could  prevent  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  from  taking  it,  as  it 
hangs  in  the  ^,  and  impends  over  the 
roa<l,  the  bridge,  and  the  river." 

What  Cazwini  says  is  of  import- 
ance.     "  The  land  of  the   Alani  is 
widely  extended  and  cultivated-     Its 
most  celebrated  city  is  Bardah,  a  large 
place,  and  abounding  in  the  necessaries 
of  lile.    Here  are  the  best  cultivated 
lands  in  the  worid ;  here  are  castles, 
gardens,    enchanting  scenery^   fruits, 
dates,  hazel-nuts,  and  chesnuts,  wliich 
are  nowhere  surpaascd  in  respect  of 
taste  or  quantity,   and  are   therefore 
.^xparted  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
^eiiides   these,    there   is  found   here 
jl^tjhan,  which  is  a  sort  of  ambergris, 
-md^is  unequalled.  This  city  hes  upon 
^)e  liver  Kur,  and  has  a  gate  called 
Alakra,  \and    a    market-place    called 
Alkur^Ai,  which  is  three  miles  in  ex- 
tent."^ 

Although  it  will  appear  evident, 
from  wliat  has  been  adduced,  that 
Mount  Caucasus  and  the  surrounding 
country  wa«  well  peopkd  and  culti- 


wax, 
inferior  metals,   tame  and  wild  ani-^ 
raals :  it  may  yet  be  doubted,  whether 
caravans  travelled  through  the  country 
from  south  to  north,  or  conversely,  to 
convey  merchandise  from  and  to  south- 
cm   Asia  (which   is  not  the  case  at 
present),  and  that  for  several  reasons : 
The  route  over  the  mountain  was  te- 
dious and  difficult ;  the  caravans  would 
frequently  be  exposed  to  be  plundered 
by  the  surrounding  mountaineers;  a 
journey   through   a   vast   number  of 
small  states,  each  of  which  had  like- 
wke  its  pecuhar  language,  would  have 
been  attended  with  great  difficulties ; 
and,  lastly,  the  way  by  the  Caspian 
Sea  would  have  been  iniinitely  more" 
convenient.     With  regard  to  the  trade 
that  was  carried  on  from  east  ta  west,  ^ 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  very  consider*  . 
able,   from   the  most  ancient  times,  j 
until  the  passage  to  India  by  sea  vml 
discovered.     In   the  earliest  times  itj 
was  c^irried  on  by  the  Greeks,  in  tho  | 
middle  ages  by  the  Byzjintines,  and,  1 
for  the  period  they  were  in  the  Crimea,  . 
by  the  Genoese,  who  had  seven  silver- 
works  on  IMount  Caucasus,  of  which 
there  still  remain  traces ;  and  in  more 
modern  times  that  commerce  has  not 
entirely  ceased.     There  is  still  carried] 
on,  as  formerly,  a  considerable  com^  ^ 
mcrce  in  inland  productions,  which 
are  conveyed  down   the  river  Rhion 
(Pilosis)  to  the  Black  Sea* 

(  To  he  continued, J 


OSSERVATIOKS     OK     THE     IKOLISH 
WRITINGS  OP  THE  BEAHMIN  JlAM- 

MOHUN  aov* 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  c\^ery  Chris- 
tian to  do  whatever  in  him  hes,  la 
order  that  they  who  "  sit  in  dark^^ 
ness'*  may  see  the  light,  is  acknow- 
ledged as  a  general  position  by  all  who 
have  studied  those  scriptures  wherein 
Cliristians  profess  to  see  and  reverence 
the  rule  of  their  conduct.  The  obli- 
gation which  is  tlius  admitted  to  lie 
on  every  Christian  miist,  ex  faciei  be 
held  to  attach  no  less  to  every  society 
of  Cliristians— to  every  nation  at  least 
in  whose  laws  aud  institutionsj  and 
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whole  system  of  government,  the  pre- 
siding and  directing  authority  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  expressly  and  une- 
quivocally recognised.  This  national 
obUgation  has  not  merely  been  ac- 
knowledged theoretically:  it  has  re- 
ceived additional  sanction  from  the 
actual  conduct  of  every  Christian  na- 
tion in  the  worlds  excepting  one.  Since 
Clmstianity  was  first  adopted  as  the 
established  religion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, no  Christian  government  what- 
ever has  hesitated  to  avow  itself,  wher- 
ever its  influence  could  be  exerted 
over  infidel  subjects,  a  proselytising 
government.  The  work  of  conversion 
was  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christian 
history  carried  on,  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Mohammedans,  by  any  one  in- 
defatigable tribe,  but  by  every  tribe 
in  succession,  as  it  embraced  the  trutli. 
The  flame  spread  broadlv  and  bright- 
ly, and  every  thing  which  came  with- 
in its  reach  was  converted,  not  only 
into  the  subject  of  immediate,  but  in- 
to the  instrument  of  ulterior  triumph. 
With  whatever  folHes  and  tyrannies 
it  may  have  been  mingled,  the  zeal  of 
the  more  polished  nations  of  modern 
Christendom  has  in  like  manner  been 
exerted  wherever  opportunity  has  been 
afibrded.  It  is  strange,  that,  the  only 
great  and  remarkable  exception  to  this 
rule  has  been  found  in  the  case  of  that 
nation  whose  opportunities  have  been 
the  most  splendid,  the  only  Christian 
nation  which  has  been  called  upon  by 
the  arrangements  of  Providence  to  find 
itself  invested  with  the  political  rule 
of  a  mighty  population,  of  reading, 
writing,  and  philosophising  heathens. 
The  neglect  with  which  £ng1and  has 
been  chargeable  in  regard  to  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  her  empire  in  Hindostan, 
is  not  merely  acknowledged,  but  de- 
fended by  those  of  our  countrymen 
who  have  contemplated  with  their  own 
eyes,  or  who  have  at  least  possessed 
the  opportunity  of  contemplating,  the 
debasing  influences  and  disgusting  ef- 
fects of  the  dark  superstitions  which 
prevail  throughout  that  mighty  region. 
The  success,  the  almost  miraculous 
success  of  our  measures  of  external 
poUty,  is  proof  sufiicient  that  there 
is  no  want  of  power  or  of  knowledge 
among  the  higher  classes  of  English 
residents  in  India.  The  difliculties 
which  they  must  have  met  with  in 
every  other  portion  of  their  undertak- 
ing, have  not  appalled  them  ;  but  the 
first  and  most  obnoug  difficulty  which 


must  attend  any  interference  with  the 
religion  of  their  native  dependants, 
seems  completely  to  have  confounded 
tlieir  elsewncre  indefatigable  energies. 
The  errors  in  which  their  listlessness 
has  rendered  them  so  largely  partakers 
abroad,  are  defended  by  them  at  home 
from  vanity,  and  with  much  ignorance. 
Whenever  the  subject  of  oonvertiiig 
the  Hindoos  is  mentioned  in  presence 
of  one  who  has  sojourned  in  Hindos^ 
tan,  you  are  sure  to  hear  an  obstinate 
re^tition  of  old  and  weakly  sillineraes, 
a  faded  strain^  mingled  throioghout  wiUi 
begging  of  the  question,  oonAision  of 
the  premises,  and  every  other  bliin<« 
der  whereof  logicians  can  be  goilty. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  argoments 
of  such  rcasoners,  either  in  or  out  ot 
Parliament,  will  not  long  be  sufl^red 
to  exert  any  influence  upon  the  pab« 
Uc  opinion  of  our  countiy. 

Many  circumstances  have  come  with« 
in  our  own  knowledge,  which,  if  pur* 
sued  into  their  consequences  by  ra- 
tional men,  could  not,  we  think,  fiul 
to  prove  how  largely  the  difficidties  of 
Christianizing  Hindostan  have  been 
exaggerated  by  the  fears,  or  at  least 
the  coldness,  of  our  dogmatising  Aflia« 
tics.  These  circumstances  are  very 
different  in  kind  and  in  importance ; 
but  we  shall  make  no  qpolo^  for 
beginning  with  the  following.  With  a 
very  few  exceptions,  the  whde  Seporjrs 
of  the  army  which  we  lately  trans- 
ported  from  the  Continent  of  India  to 
Java,  abandoned,  during  their  absence 
from  their  native  soil,  those  supersti- 
tious observances  which  are  mosl  scru- 
pulously, and,  to  all  appearance,  most 
fervently  adhered  to  by  them  on  die 
Banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  ftdl  im- 
port of  this  fact,  which  we  aie  in  no 
fear  of  seeing  contradicted,  will  be 
appreciated  by  every  person  of  under- 
standing at  home.  It  will  And,  we 
venture  to  say,  easy  belief  among  most 
of  those  gentlemen  who  have^  at  any 
period  of  their  lives  served  in  India  ; 
for  we  challenge  any  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen to  assert  that  he  has  not  found 
his  Hindoo  attendants  willing  to  dis- 
pense in  private  with  many  rf  the 
most  sacred  parts  of  their  superstition, 
to  perform  a  thousand  times,  when  not 
seen  by  other  Hindoos,  not  only  readUy, 
but  cheerfully,  services,  one  single  pub- 
lic performance  of  which  would  oe  more 
than  sufficient  for  ever  to  degrade  and 
ruin  them.  It  is  at  least  dear,  that 
these  men  are  not  at  heart  what  they 
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pretend  to  be.  It  seems  to  ha  almost 
3ia  dear,  that  what  each  will  do  in  pri- 
vate, all  would  do  in  public,  were 
that  chanu  once  dissolved  which  at 
present  prevents  any  one  man  from 
comniuni eating  his  inJifference  to  his 
Dcighbour.  lliis  churm  was  dissolved 
at  Java.  Tliere  the  whole  army  be- 
came accomplices  in  the  plot,  and 
threw  off  their  hypocrisy  for  a  season » 
They  resumed  it  un  reknvling  in  In- 
dia, because  there  they  were  ntTcssarily 


produced  among;  oar  countrymeB  in 
Bengal,  by  the  appearance  of  a' reform- 
er of  the  religion  of  Hindostan  in  the 
person  of  a  learned  and  acute  Brahmin, 
by  nam  e  R A  M  ?ir  0 1 1  u  N  H  o  v .  This  per- 
son;, to  use  liis  own  words^  '' afterspend- 
ing  several  ye^rs  in  the  endeavour  to 
convince  his  countrymen  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  sactetl  hooka/*  has  more 
lately  published  several  tracts,  written 
by  himself  in  excellent  Knglish,  for 
the  pui-pose  **  of  proving^  to  his  Eu- 


dispersed,  and  us  necessarily  expose*!,    ropean  friends,  that  the  sni»erstitioua 


But  who  can  doubt  the  willingness  of 
those  Brt\hmins  and  Raj-poots  to  re- 
turn once  more,  were  they  but  fa- 
vmured  with  an  e<iually  convenient 
season,  to  all  the  ofPenceSj  both  of 
eating  and  of  drinking,  both  of  omis- 
sion and  of  commission,  fi*om  which 
they  seemed  to  derive  so  much  plea- 
sure in  their  Batavian  cantonments? 

The  next  circumstance  to  which  we 
shall  allude,  is  one  of  a  very  d liferent 
kind,  and,  we  think,  of  very  superior 
importance.      The  necessities  of  our 
govern ratnt  and  its  functionaries  have 
now,  for  many  years,   demanded  of  a 
great  and  contiimally  increasing  num- 
ber of  native   Hindoos,   such  sn  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Knglisli  lauguagi', 
as  im|dies  no  ordinary  familiarity  with 
the  Ht^^ratiifL^  of  England.     This  Is  at 
iist  begiuriing  to  operate  in  a  manner 
that  mij^ht  hiive  been  eaKily  tbresei^n. 
It   has  been    said,  absurdly  enough, 
that  he  who  speaks  two  languages  has 
no  country.     But  there  is  no  absur- 
dity in  stating,  that   the  Hindoo  who 
has  maile  himyelf  completely  master 
of  Knjj,iish  literature,  cannot  possibly 
be  a  sl,ive  to  the  more  disgustinj^  or 
absurd  purts  nf  his  Uktive  su)n  rstiii  )n. 
Men  who  rcud  Locke,  and  Johnson, 
and  Milton,  and  Shukisptmre,  hj.vc  lost 
all  capacity  to  belif  ve  in  t!ie  horrible 
tenets  which  have  produced  the blowly 
spectacles  ot   Guzenit  and  Xiggemaut. 
The  salutary  eiFects  of  such  studies 
arc  becovuing  daily  more  visible.     A 
spu-it  of  inquiry  has  been  excited  a- 
mong  the  learnJd  Brahminu  employed 
in  teaching  the  English  youth  at  Cal- 
cutta and  Fort  St  George  ;  and  this 
ia  all   that    is    wanttd — in    the   first 
place.     There  can   be  little  reason  to 
doubt  where  the  spirit  of  inquiry  thus 
excited  will  tenninate.     The  examin- 
ation and  purification  of  the  Vedas  will 
prepare  men  for  the  reception  of  tlie 
Bible. 
A  considerable  sensation  has  been 
Vol.  IV. 


practices  which  deform  the  Hindoo 
religion  have  nothing  i^y  do  with  the 
pure  spirit  of  its  dictates.'* 

"  I  have  observed,*'  says  he,  **  dmt,  both 
in  their  wriiinga  and  conversation,  many 
EurtjpeartB  fe^l  a  wish  to  pallbte  and  FoUea 
the  features  of  Hindoo  Idolatry;  and  aro 
inclined  to  inculcate,  that  all  objects  of  wor- 
ship are  considered  by  their  votaries  as  em- 
blematical representations  of  the  Supreme 
Divinity  ! — If  d«s  were  indeed  the  case,  1 
might  perhaps  be  letl  into  some  cxamina^ 
tioQ  of  the  subject ;  but  the  truth  is,  the 
Hijidooa  of  the  present  day  have  no  such 
views  of  the  subjecti,  but  linuly  Ivelieve  ia 
the  real  existence  of  innumerable  Gods  and 
Goddesses,  who  possessi  in  their  own  depart* 
mentij.  tull  and  iijdependent  pnmrer  ;  and  to 
pTopiiiate  tliein,  and  not  the  true  God,  are 
temples  erected,  and  ccrcmonica  perfonned. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  and  it  is 
my  whole  design  to  prove,  that  every  rite  | 
has  itH  derivation  from  the  allegorical  adora- 
tion of  tJie  true  Deity;  but,  at  the  present 
A^y^  all  thisi  h  for^^utt^n,  itnd  among  nmny 
it  IS  even  luresy  to  mtudiiu  it !  \ 

*'  I  hope  it  will  not  be  presumed,  that  I  i 
intend   lu   establish    tiie  preference  of  m.f 
faidi  over  that  of  udier  men.     The  result  ot  { 
controversy  on  such  a  soibject.  however  muU 
tipUed,  muiit  be  ever  unsatisfactory  ;  for  tho  1 
reasoning  faculty,  which  kuds  men  to  cer*^l 
tainty  hi  ibingi^  within   its  reach,   produce*  T 
no  effect  on  questions:  beyond  it«  couipreheo* 
sion-    1  do  no  more  than  assert,  tlmt,  if  cor* 
rect  reasoning,  and  the  dictates  of  conmontl 
Bi^njie,  induce  the  belief  of  a  wise,  uncreated] 
Being,  who  is  the  suppurttr  and  ruler  of  the  1 
the  boundless  universe,  we  should  also  con« 
dder  him  the  most  powtriul  and  eupremtfl 
existence — far  surpassing  our  powers  or  com-] 
prehenMiun  er  description !     And  altbou  ' 
men  of  uncullivat^  niind»,  and  even  some 
learned  individuals  (but  in  this  one  point 
blinded  by  prejudice),  readily  cho^isc,  as  the 
object  of  their  adoration,  any  thing  whidl 
they  tan  always  sec,  and  which  they  pretend 
to  feed,  the  absurdity  of  &uch  conduct  ti 
not  thereby  in  the  U^iSi  degree  diminished. 

**  My  constant  reflections  on  the  incon- 
venient, or  rather  injurimia  rites,  intrmluced 
by  the  pccidiaT  practice  of  I  Undine  Idolatry, 
which,  more  than  any  other  Pagan  wotsltip, 
destroys  the  texture  of  society,  together  wit b 
T 
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oompassion  for  my  eountrTmen,  have  com- 
pelled me  to  use  every  possible  effort  to 
awaken  them  from  their  dream  of  error ;  and 
by  making  them  acquainted  with  their  scrip- 
tures,  eni£le  them  to  contemplate,  with  true 
devotion,  the  unity  and  omnipresence  of  na- 
ture's God. 

By  taking  the  path  which  conscience  and 
sinceri^  direct,  I,  bom  a  Brahmin,  have 
exposed  myself  to  the  complainings  and  re- 
proacfaev  even  of  some  of  my  relations, 
whose  prejudices  are  strong,  and  whose  tem- 
poral advantage  depends  upon  the  present 
system.  But  these,  however  accumulated, 
I  can  tranquilly  bear,  trusting  that  a  day 
will  arrive  when  my  humble  endeavours 
win  be  viewed  with  justice — ^perhaps  ac- 
knowledged with  gratitude.  At  any  rate, 
idiatever  men  may  say,  I  cannot  be  depriv- 
ed of  tlus  consolation :  my  motives  are  ac- 
ceptable to  that  Being  who  beholds  in  se- 
cret, and  compensates  openly  !** 

The  three  principal  English  tracts 
of  Rammohun  Roy  which  have  come 
into  our  hands  are,  1st,  "  A  Transla- 
tion of  an  Abridgement  of  the  Fedant, 
or  Resolution  of  all  the  Feds"  2d,  "A 
Translation  of  the  Cena  Upanishad,  one 
of  the  Chapters  of  the  Sdma   Feda ; 
according  to  the  Gloss  of  Shancard- 
chdrya"  3d,  ^'  A  Translation  of  the  Is- 
hopanishady  one  of  the  Chapters  of  the 
Yajur  Feda  ;'*  according  to  the  com- 
mentary .of  the  same  celebrated  person. 
— Each  of  these,  as  he  has  assured  us 
in  his  title  pages,  "  establishing  the 
unity  and  incomprehensibihty  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  that  his  Worship 
alone  can  lead  to  Eternal  Beatitude." 
Those  who  have  never  at  all  attend- 
ed to  the  subject  of  Hindoo  literature, 
will  be  astonished  with  the  display  of 
metaphysical  acuteness  in  all  and  each 
of  these  performances.     The  same  mi* 
nute  controversies  concerning  the  es- 
sence and  mode  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
which  occupy  so  much  space  in  the 
writings  of  the  later  Platonists,  it  will 
here  be  seen,  have  perplexed  the  un- 
derstandings of  the  most  skilful  com- 
mentators on  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindoos.     The  same  arguments,  for 
and  against  the  adoration  of  beings  in- 
ferior to  the  Supreme,    which    have 
been  so  hackneyed  among  the  tlieolo- 
gians  of  modern  Europe,  are,  at  this 
moment,  employed  in  the  most  impos- 
ing and  logical  array,  by  Rammohun 
Roy  and  his  principal  opponent  Scn^ 
Lara  Sastri,    Even  in  the  most  trivial 
illustrations  introduced  into  tliese  vo- 
luminous controversies,  the  likeness  to 
what  we  have  seen  before  is  such,  that 
it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most 


cursory  observer.  It  is  not  however 
with  these  parts  of  our  Brahmin's 
writings  that  we  wish  to  trouble  our 
readers;  we  would  rather  direct  the 
attention  of  such  of  ihem  as  have 
never  considered  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos, 
to  some  of  those  striking  passages 
which  he  has  selected  in  proof  of 
their  adherence  to  what  we  aU  re- 
gard as  the  primary  doctrine  of  all  trae 
religion. 

The  first  of  the  tracts,  which  we 
have  named  above,  commences  thus : 

**  The  illustrious  Byas,*  in  his  cetebrated 
work,  the  Vedant,  insinuates  in  the  first 
text,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  man- 
kind to  acquire  .knowledge  respecting  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
course in  all  the  Veds;  and  the  Vedant,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  Systems  of  •Theology. 
But  he  found,  from  the  follow^  passages 
of  the  Veds,  that  this  in''  my  is  limited  to 
very  narrow  bounds :  •  ^.    '*  The  Supreme 
Being  is  not  comprdiensible  by  vision,  or 
by  any  other  of  die  organs  of  sense ;  nor 
can  he  be  conceived  by  means  of  devotion, 
or^  vurtuous  practices  !'*    '<  He  sees  every 
thing,  though  never  seen ;  hears  every  things 
though  never  direcdy  heard  of!  HeisneltheE 
short,  nor  is  he  long ;  inaccessible  to  the 
reasoning  faculty ;  not  to  be  compassed  by 
description ;  beyond  the  limits  (V  the  ex- 
Ijlanation  of  the  Ved,  or  of  faumaa  ooneep- 
tion  !**    Byas,  also,  from  the  result  of  vari- 
ous arguments  c<Hndding  with  the  Vede, 
found,  that  the  accurate  and  positive  know- 
ledge of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  not  within 
the  boundary  of  comprehension :  i  e.  that 
ttfluit,  and  hate,  the  Supreme  Being  is,  can- 
not   be  definitely  ascertained.      He  has, 
therefore,  in  the  second  text,  explained  the 
Supreme  Being  by  his  effects  and  works, 
without  attempting  to  define  his  essence; 
in  like  manner  as  we,  not  knowing  the  nsl 
nature  of  the  Sun,  explain  him  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  succession  of  days  and  epodv^ 
**  He,  by  whom  the  birth,  existence,  and 
annihilation  of  the  world  is  regulated,  is 
die  Supreme  Being  !**     We  see  the  miilti- 
farious,  wonderful  universe,  as  well  as  the 
birth,  existence,  and  annihilation,  of  its  dif- 
ferent parts  ;  hence,  we  naturally  inffer  the 
existence  of  a  being,  who  r^^dates  the 
whole,  and  call  him  the  Supreme :  in  the 
same  manner  as  from  the  sight  of  a  pot,  we 
conclude  the  existence  of  its  artificer.    The 
Ved  in  like  manner  declares  the  Supreme 

*  The  greatest  of  the  Indian  TheologistB. 
Philosophers  and  Poets,  was  begotten  by 
the  celebrated  Purasur  and  Sa^butee: 
Bya^  collected  and  divided  the  veds  into 
certam  Books  and  Chapters,  he  is  therefore 
commonly  called  Vede  Byas;  the  word 
Byas  is  composed  of  the  preposition  M  and 
the  verb  uss  to  divide. 
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world  proceeds,  who  is  the  Lord  of  the 
Vniverse*  and  he  who^  work  is  the  uiiiversiei 
1ft  the  Supreme  Being  ! 

•*  The  Vwl  begins  and  concludes  vi-ith 
the  three  peculiar  and  mysterious  epithets 
Of  God  xw„  l^t  UNG,  2d  TUT,  3<l  SUT. 
The  first  of  these  signifies,  **  That  Being, 
Vbidi  preserves,  destroys,  nnd  creates  !'* 
llie  &«a)nd  implies,  "  Tfuit  only  be'mg, 
whidi  \&  neither  male  nor  female  !"  The 
ihiid  announces,  '*  Tfic  iru^  king  /" 
These  collective  terms  amply  affirm,  that, 
ONE,  UNKNOWN,  TRUE  BEING, 
IS  THE  CREATOR.  PRESERVER, 
AND  DESTROYER  OK  THE  UNI- 
VERSE/* 

The  same  doctrine  is  Btated  over  and 
again  in    a  thousand  different 
^ihopes — as,  for  example,  in  llie  follow- 
ing Shkam^ : 

"  He  is  eternal,  he  is  the  splendor  of 
ffplefldor." 

He     ^iupretne  and  glorioua," 
The  sunr  thines  not   witli  respect  to 
f  Jiim,  nor  the  ml  ot\^oT  &e,'* 
•*  lliou  bedrest  without  ears.*' 
**  Thou  sniellest  without  a  nose/' 
**  Thou  walkest  without  legs*" 
**  Thou  secst  without  eyes." 
**  Thou  t£st«at  widiout  a  tongue," 
•'  Thou  hast  no  gotram,  nor  birth,  nor 
rnamc,  nor  shape,  nor  atate^  nor  place." 

Though  thou  art  thus,  yet  thou  art 
Jibe  Lord  of  the  Earth  and  the  Heaven." 
In  die  same  manner  as  the  illusire  ap- 
j|)earance  of  water,  produced  by  tlie  reflec- 
lion  of  the  rays  in  the  mii'a^e, 
•*  So  tlie  universe  bhines  m  thee,  the  rcid 
rand  intelligent  spiriu^^ 

Thou  canst  not  be  kno^Ti  dther  by 
I  Organs  or  by  tlie  mind,  as  thou  art  adf 
»]endent  and   distinct  from    elemental 
BciDg/' 

f  ignorance  he  annihilated  by  know- 
as  darkness  by  die  dawn,  thy  light 
[shine  Hke  the  sun/* 
♦*  The  whole  had  its  birth  in  thee." 
**  The  whole  rests  in  diee.'* 

The  whole  obtains  its  destructbn  in 
bee  like  bubbles  in  water*" 

The  tranBiiitian  of  the  Upaninhad  be- 
^ns  thus : — 

"  1st,  Who  is  he  [ajtk.n  a  Pupii  of  hh 
Epl ritual  FaihiT\  under  whose  sole  will  the 
"Dtellectual  Power  makes  its  approach  to 
'  flrtnt  ohjrrU :?  Who  i*>  he,  under  whose 
hoiity  Breath,  the  primitive  power  m 
t  bady^  makes  its  operation  ?  Wlio  is  he, 
whoie  direction  language  it  nj^ularhj 
onounced  ?  And  who  is  dmt  immaterial 
etng,  thai  applies  vision  and  hearing  to 
'  t'lr  ffipvvthc  t>bjeid,r  f 
'2d,  He  [tfjww/rrf  the  spiritml  parent] 
I  II  the  sense  of  die  sense  of  hearing ; 
lltdlect  of  the  intellect ;  the  cssentml 
f  oi  language;  tlie  breath  of  breatli ; 
the  feoBQ  ^  the  seosc  of  visian  j— >This  is 


the  being,  coftcerhittg  whom  you  would  in. 
quire  £«— Learned  men  having  rdinqmshed 
the  notion  of  xdf-iadt'peftdtnCM  and  sdf.C4>R' 
Mdcration,  from  knozcing  the  Supreme  tm- 
derMtanding  to  he  the  wk  source  of  *emc, 
enjfry  everlasting  beatitude,  after  their  de- 
partxire  from  this  world- 

"  3d,  Hence  no  vision  can  approach  him; 
no  language  can  describe  him  ;  no  iutellec- 
tual  power  can  compass  or  detenninc  him. 
AVe  know  nothing  of  how  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing should  be  explained  :  He  is  bt^ond  all 
that  is  within  the  reach  of  comprehensnon, 
and  also  beyond  nature,  which  is  above  con- 
ception* Our  ancient  tpirituat  parents 
have  thus  cxplahied  turn  to  tis. 

"  4th,  He  alonor  who  has  ne?er  been 
described  by  language,  and  who  directs 
language  to  its  mmningy  is  the  Supreme 
Being ;  and  not  any  specified  thing  whtdi 
men  worship :   Know  Taoc  this, 

**  5th,  He  alone,  whom  undetiFtanding 
cannot  comprehend,  and  who,  as  said  hy 
kxirnt'd  mcn^  knows  the  real  nature  of  un- 
derstanding, b  the  Supreme  Being;  and 
not  any  specified  thing  which  men  worship : 
Know  Thou  this, 

**  6th,  He  alone,  whom  no  one  can  con- 
ceive by  vision,  and  by  whose  supeiin tend- 
ance every  one  perceives  the  objects  ot  vi- 
sion, is  the  Supreme  Being,  and  not  any 
specified  thing  which  men  worship  :  Know 
TflOLT  this, 

**  7th,  He  alone,  whom  no  one  can  hear 
tlirougii  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  who 
knows  the  real  nature  of  the  sense  of  hear* 
ing,  is  the  Supreme  Being,  and  not  any 
specified  thing  which  men  worship  :  Know 
Twoir  this. 

*'  8th,  He  alone,  wliom  no  one  can  pcr- 
oeivc  dumigh  the  srase  of  smelling,  and 
who  applies  the  sense  of  smeirmg  tu  Us  ob^ 
pity  is  the  Supreme  Being,  and  not  any 
spscified  thing  which  men  worship  :  Know 
Tiior  thb 

"  9th,  If  you,  \co»tlnuex  the  Spirifual 
Pur^nt^  from  what  I  have  &tatcdy  suppose 
and  imj%  diat  *  I  know  the  Supreme  Being 
thoroughly,*  you  in  truth  know  very  little 
of  the  Oumipresent  Being;  and  any  concep. 
tion  of  that  Being  which  you  limit  to  your 
powers  of  sense,  is  not  oidy  deficient,  but 
also  his  description,  wliich  you  extend  to 
tht  bodies  of  die  celestial  Gods,  is  also  im. 
perfect ;  you,  consequently,  should  inquire 
into  the  true  knowledge  Qi  die  Supreme 
Being.  T«  this  the  pnpU  npUrs:  '  I  per- 
ceive that  ift  (his  minrwni  I  begin  to  know 
God.* 

'*  KJth,  *  Not  that  [  suppose,  continues 
hfj  that  I  know  God  thorougidy,  nor  do  I 
suppose  that  1  do  not  know  him  at  all ;  aa 
among  ua,  he  who  knows  the  meaning  of  the 
above- stated  assertion,  is  possessed  of  the 
knowledge  respecting  God;*  viz.  *  that  I 
neither  know  him  ttioroughly,  nor  am  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  him.* 

*•  11  th,  [  The  Sitirltuat  FAtker  again  f«f- 
gurnet:  He,  who  belie vea  that  be  cinnw 
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comprehend  God,  does  know  him ;  and  he 
"who  believes  that  he  can  comprehend  God, 
doet  not  know  him  ;  as  men  of  perfect  un- 
derstanding acknowledge  him  to  be  beyond 
comprehension,  and  men  of  imperfect  un- 
derstanding suppose  him  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  tlieir  simplest  perception." 

In  another  of  his  publications,  after 
quoting  several  similar  passages,  our 
author  proceeds  as  follows  : 

^*  Should  it  be  said  *  it  still  remams  un- 
accountable, that  notwithstanding  the  Veds 
and  Purans  repeatedly  declare  the  unity  of 
(he  Supreme  Being,  and  direct  mankind  to 
adore  him  alone,  yet  the  generality  of  Hin- 
doos have  a  contrary  faith,  and  continue  to 
practise  Idolatry,'  I  would  in  answer  request 
attention  to  the  foimdation,  on  which  the 
practical  part  of  the  Hindoo  religion  is  built 
^-Many  learned  Brahmins  are  perfectly  a- 
ware  of  the  absurdity  of  Idolatry,  and  are 
well  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  purer 
mode  of  divine  worship.  But  as  in  the 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  festivals  of  Idolatry, 
they  find  the  source  of  their  comforts  and 
fortune,  they  not  only  never  fail  to  protect 
Idol  worship  from  all  attacks,  but  even  ad- 
vance and  encourage  it  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  by  keeping  the  knowledge  of  their 
scriptures  concealed  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Their  followers  too,  confiding  in 
these  leaders,  feel  gratification  in  the  idea  of 
the  divine  Nature  residing  in  a  being  re- 
sembling themselves,  in  birth,  shape,  and 
propensities;  and  arc  naturally  delighted 
with  a  mode  of  worship  agreeable  to  the 
^nses,  though  destructive  of  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  the  fruitful  parent  of  prejudice 
and  superstition. 

**  Hindoos  of  the  present  age,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  have  not  the  least  idea  that 
it  is  to  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being 
as  figuratively  represented  by  shapes,  corres- 
ponding to  the  nature  of  those  attributes, 
they  oSer  adoration  and  worship  under  the 
denomination  of  Gods  and  Goddesses.  On 
the  contrary,  the  slightest  investigation  will 
clearly  satisfy  every  inquirer,  that  it  makes 
a  material  part  of  their  system  to  hold  as 
articles  of  faith  all  those  particular  drcum- 
Btances,  which  are  essential  to  a  belief  in  the 
independent  existence  of  the  objects  of  their 
Idolatry  a$  deities  clothed  with  Divine 
Fower. 

"  Locality  of  habitation,  and  a  mode  of 
existence  analogous  to  their  own  views  of 
earthly  things,  are  uniformly  ascribed  to 
each  particular  God.  Thus  tnc  devotees  of 
Siva,  misconceiving  the  real  spirit  of  the 
Scriptures,  not  only  place  an  implicit  cre- 
dence in  the  separate  existence  of  :,tvaj  but 
even  regard  him  as  an  omnipotent  being, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  divinities,  who,  as  they 
say,  inhabit  the  northern  mountain  of  Cai- 
las;  and  that  he  is  accompanied  by  two 
wives  and  several  children,  and  surrounded 
with  numerous  attendants.  In  like  manner 
Ijh^  followers  of  Vishnu,  mistaking  the  alle- 


gorical representations  of  the  Sastras  for  re- 
lations of  real  facts,  believe  him  to  be  chief 
over  all  other  C>ods,  and  tliat  he  resides 
witli  his  witc  and  attendants  on  the  smnniit 
of  heaven.     Similar  opinions  are  also  held 
by  the  worshippers  of  Cali,  in  respect  to 
Uiat  Goddess.     And  in  fact  the  same  obser- 
vations are  equally  applicable  to  every  class 
of  Hindoo  devotees  ui  regard  to  their  respec- 
tive Gods  and  G(>ddc^^e8.    And  so  tenacious 
are  tho^e  devotees   in  respect  to  the  hon- 
our due  to  their    chosen  divinities,    that 
when  they  meet  in  such  holy  places,  as 
IJaridwur,  Pryag,  SivU'Canchi  or  Vithnu^ 
Can-  hi  in  tlie  Dikhin,  the  adjustment  of  the 
point  of  precedence,  not  only  occasions  the 
waimest  verbal  altercations,  but  sometimes 
even  blows  and  violence.     Neither  do  they 
regard  the  images  of  those  Gods  merely  in 
the  light  of  instnunents  for  elevating  the 
mind  to  the  conception  of  those  supposed 
beings  ;  they  are  simply  in  themselves  made 
objects  of  worship.     For  whatever  Hindoo 
purchases  an  Idol  in  the  market,  or  con- 
structs one  with  his  own  hands,  or  has  one 
made  up  under  his  own  superintendence,  it 
is  his  invariable  practice  to  perform  certain 
ceremonies,  called  Pran  PratishCJia  or  the 
endowment  of  animation  ;  by  which  he  be- 
lieves that  its  nature  is  changed  from  that 
of  the  mere  materials  of  which  it  is  formed* 
and  that  it  acquires  not  only  life  but  super- 
natural powers.     Shortly  afterwards,  if  the 
Idol  be  of  the  masculine  gender,  he  marries 
it  to  a  feminine  one,  with  no  less  pomp  and 
magnificence  than  he  celebrates  the  nuptials 
of  his  own  children.     The  mysterious  pro- 
cess is  now  complete;   and  the  God  ai\d 
Goddess  are  esteemed  the  arbiters  of  his  des- 
tiny, and  continually  receive  his  most  ar- 
dent adoration. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  worshipper  of 
Images  ascribes  to  them  at  once  the  oppo- 
site natures  of  human  and  of  super-human 
beings.  In  attention  to  their  supposed  wants 
as  living  beings,  he  is  seen  feedmg,  or  pre- 
tending to  feed  them,  every  morning  and 
evening ;  and  as  in  the  hot  season  he  is 
careful  to  fan  them,  so  in  the  cold,  he  is 
equally  regardful  of  their  comfort,  oovering 
them  by  day  with  warm  clothing,  and  plac- 
ing them  at  night  in  a  snug  bed.  But  su- 
perstition does  not  find  a  limit  here :  the 
acts  and  speeches  of  the  Idols,  and  their  as- 
sumption of  various  shapes  and  colours,  are 
gravely  related  by  the  Brahmins,  and  with 
all  the  marks  of  veneration,  are  firmly  be- 
lieveu  by  their  deluded  followers.  Other 
practices  they  have  with  regard  to  those 
Idols  which  decency  forbids  me  to  explain* 
In  thus  endeavoiuing  to  remove  a  mistake 
into  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  many 
European  gentlemen  have  been  led  by  a  be- 
nevolent wish  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  er- 
rors of  my  countrymen,  it  is  a  considerable 
gratification  to  me  to  find  that  the  latter 
have  begun  to  be  so  far  sensible  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  real  belief  and  practices,  as 
to  find  it  convenient  to  shelter  them  undec 
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auch  a  cloak,,  however  iliitisy  and  borrowed. 
The  mloption  of  such  a  aubtcriTjg^j  entjour- 
mg\:h  me  grestiy  to  hope,  thut  thej  will  in 
tim^  abiifidon  what  Lhey  are  sco^bie  Cji^nnoc 
be'defendcd ;  &.ntl  that,  forsaking  the  8\ipi:r- 
stidiin  of  Idolutry,  they  will  embmce  the 
ratioDal  woraUip  of  tile  Gt>d  of  nature." 

In  t]je  aanitJ  work  the  fbllo wing  elo- 
quent and  fe 'Ung  p  Fissure  uccurs. 

**  The  physical  powcts  of  n^an  are  li- 
mited ;  and  when  viewed  comparatively, 
ftink  into  msignilicance ;  while  in  the  came 
ratio,  hia  moral  fat-tiltieif  rise  in  oui  estima* 
tion»  m  embracing  a  wida  sphere  of  action, 
and  pos^L-ssijig  a  capa()ility  of  almobt  b(Hind- 
less  iinprovement.  If  the  short  duration  of 
J^uoian  life  he  contiiiated  with  the  great  age 
of  the  universe^  and  the  limited  extent  ot 
bodliy  strength  with  the  many  objecfci  to 
which  there  15  a  necessity  of  applying  it,  we 
must  necessarily  be  disposed  to  tntirtain  but 
a  very  huiTQble  opiaion  of  our  own  nnture  ; 
and  nothing,  perhaps,  is  so  well  calculated 
to  restore  our  sclf-comf^laeiencyt  as  the  con- 
templation  of  our  more  extensitre  moral 
powers,  together  with  the  highly  beneficial 
objects  which  the  appropriate  exercise  of 
them  may  produce, 

•*  On  the  other  handi  sorrow  and  remorse 
can  scarcely  fail  eooner  or  later  to  be  the 
portion  of  htm,  who  \%  conscious  of  having 
neglectetl  opportunitici  of  rendering  benefit 
to  his  fellow -creatures.  From  oon&iderationB 
like  these,  it  has  been,  that  I  (although 
bom  a  Brahmin^  and  instructed  in  my  youth 
in  all  the  principles  of  that  sect),  being  tho* 
rouglily  conduced  of  the  lamentable  errors 
of  my  countryuieni  have  been  stimulated  to 
employ  every  means  in  my  power  lo  improve 
their  minds,  and  lead  theui  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  purer  system  of  morality,  laving 
constantly  amonipt  Hi tt dims  of  diJferenc 
sects  and  professions,  I  have  hid  ample 
opportunity  of  observing  the  superstitious 
puerilities  into  wliidi  they  have  betiu  thrown 
by  tiitir  self-intereisted  guides ;  who,  in  de- 
liimoe  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  common 
sense,  have  succeeded  but  too  well  in  con- 
ducting them  to  the  temple  of  Idolatry ; 
and  while  they  hide  from  tlieir  view  the  true 
substance  of  morality,  have  infused  into 
their  simple  hearts  a  weak  attachment  for 
its  mere  shadow. 

•*  i'*or  the  chief  part  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  llindtxn^m,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
ma*k  to  consist  in  the  .«idoption  of  a  peculiar 
mode  of  diet;  the  lea*t  aberration  from 
whicli  (even  though  the  conduct  of  the 
oflkider  mhj  in  otlier  respects  be  pure  and 
Idsmciess)  is  not  only  visited  with  the  se- 
verest ecnjEure,  but  actually  nunislied  by  ex- 
dusion  from  the  society  of  his  family  and 
friend^.  In  a  word,  he  is  doomed  tti  undergo 
what  is  commonly  caUetl  loss  of  cast. 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  rigid  obsCTvance 
of  this  grand  article  of  Hindw}  faitli  i*  con- 
adered  in  so  high  a  light,  as  to  compensate 
for  every  moral  defect.  Even  the  most 
Atrociotts  crimes  weigh  Iittl«  or  nothing  in 


the  balance  against  the  supposed  guilt  of  ita 
violation, 

"  Murder,    theft,    or   perjury,    thaugK 
brought  home  to  tlie  party   by  a  judicial  ' 
scutcnce,  ao  far  Iroio  inducing  loa»  of  cast, 
is  viaiitid  ifi  tbtir  society  witti  no  peculiar 
murk  of  infamy  or  diigrace. 

"  A  iriflmg  present  to  the  Brahmin^ 
commonly  called  Prayaachit,  widi  the  per- 
formance of  a  few  idle  ceremonies,  are  held  ' 
as  a  sufficient  atonement  for  all  those  ' 
crimes ;  and  the  delinquent  is  at  once  freed 
from  ;ill  t*.'injporal  inconvenience,  as  well  as 
all  dread  of  mturc  rctiibution. 

"  My  reflectiun*  upm  these  solemn  truths  ^ 
have  boen  most  paiaful  for  many  years.     I 
have  never  ceased  to  contemplate,  with  the 
strongest  feelings  of  regret,  the  obstinate  1 
adherence  of  my  countrymen  to  their  fatal  I 
sysleni  of  idolatry,  inducing,  for  tlie  bake  of] 
propitiating  their  supposed  Deities,  the  vio.  j 
lation  of  every  humane  sad  social  fedingb  I 
And   this  in  various  inttances  \  but  mors  I 
especially  in  the  drtadM  acts  of  seIf-do»i 
Htruction,  and  the  immolation  of  tlit?  nearest  I 
relations,  under  the  dtlusion  of  conforming  I 
to  sacred  religious  ritt*.  I  have  never  ccasc^  | 
1  repeat,  to  contemplate  these  practices  wit£J 
the  strongest  feelings  of  regret,  and  to  vie#.| 
in  them  the  moral   dcbaisemcnt  of  a  raoej 
who,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  arc  capable  < 
better    tilings  ;<— whose   auAceptibility,   pc 
tience,  and   mildne.^*!  of  character,   rend* 
them  worthy  of  a  better  destiny.     Und« 
these  impres6ion5,  therefore,   I  have  ] 
impelled  to  lay  bctbre  thew  genuine  tf .  ._ 
lations  of  parts  of  their  scripture,  which  in 
culcates  not  only  the  enlightened  worship  t 
one  God,  but  the  pure&t  prindplen  of  i 
rality,  accompanied  with  such  notices  l.  , 
deemed  requisite  to  oppose  the  argumenfl 
employed  by  the  Bnihmin$^  in  defence  ^ 
thcu-  beloved  system.     Most  earnestly  do  ij 
pray,  that  the  whole  may  sooner  or  lat£|M 
prove  cflicient  in  producing,  on  the  mind 
of  Hmdms  in  general,  a  conviction  of  tb 
rationality  of  believing  in  and  adoring 
Supreme  Being  only  ;  together  with  a  com- 
plete perception  and  practice  of  that  grand 
ifnd    comprehensive    moral   principle-»i><^ 
unto  others  as  t/e  "seoufd  he  dow  btf,^* 

We  should  have  embraced  tlie  pre 
sent  opportunity  of  entering  more  11, 
tletail  into  the  merits  of  this  eminent 
mfin's  pertbrmances  ;  but  we  have  de 
ferred  doing  so,  because  wehope  erelona 
to  have  more  of  them  in  our  pjissessioq,| 
We  understand  he  is  himself,  at  thi 
moraentj  on  his  way  to  England^ 
the  purpose  of  procuring  information 
and  countenance  to  assist  him  in  thi 
prosecution  of  the  nohle  work  he  ha. 
undertaken.     May  his  success  be  sucB. 
as  he  deserves  J  In  the  intimate  know- 
ledge of  oar  lanj^iage  and  literature 
which  he  has  evidently  attained,  he 
haB  command  of  an  instniment  such 
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at  no  heathen  phOosopber  ever  before  collections  ought  to  be  left, 
poBsefiscd.  His  own  candid  and  manly 
undeistanding  i8>  we  have  no  doubt^ 
well  prepared  for  the  more  f\ill  recep- 
tion of  the  Truth ;  and  in  him,  we 
would  &in  hope.  Providence  has  at 
last  raised  up  one  destined  to  work 
great  thingpi  ror  India. 
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The  recent  publication  of  Horace 
Walpole's  correspondence  with  his 
fHend,  a  man  of  fiishion,  which  soon 
excited  curiosity,  at  the  same  time 
higlUy  gratified  public  taste.  That 
exquisite  letter-writer,  in  a  manner 
quUe  his  own,  "  caught  the  Cynthia 
of  the  minute ;"  events  so  fugitive, 
that  they  scarcely  can  be  deemed  e- 
vents,  and  personages  of  such  slight 
appearances,  that  they  would  have 
proved  impalpable  under  a  less  ethereal 
pen.  With  a  truth  of  nature  he  has 
communicated  just  that  sort  of  inter- 
est which  we  cannot  refuse  him.  JVlore 
or  less  had  been  fetal:  less,  and  all 
would  have  been  flatness  ;  more,  and 
he  would  have  turned  out  that  most 
intolerable  of  all  triflers,  a  serious  one. 
There  is  a  feminine  delicacy  in  the 
character  of  our  letter -writer,  for 
which  we  might  distinguish  him  as 
the  Madame  Sevigne  of  men ;  but  his 
abounding  wit,  his  polished  sarcasm, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  all  sympathy 
for  any  human  being,  has  enabled  him 
to  prove  at  once  his  sex  and  his  ori- 
ginality, fiut  we  must  not  forget  that 
Horace  Walpole  was  a  literary  charac- 
ter, and  we  regretted  a  deficiency,  in 
that  volume,  of  his  literary  corres- 
pondence. We  wish  to  see  it  sup- 
plied, because  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  thing  is  obtainable.  We 
have  already  had  specimens  of  this 
nature,  which  have  only  whetted  our 
appetite.  These  will  be  found  pub- 
lished about  four  years  ago  in  Mr 
D'Israeli's  "  Calamities  of  Authors." 
In  that  work,  among  many  other 
original  discoveries  concerning  those 
authors  who  formed  the  subjects  of 
his  inquiries,  we  find  the  literary 
character  of  Horace  Walpole  struck 
out  with  great  originality  and  truth, 
from  a  perusal  of  a  considerable  cor- 
respondence Walpole  held  for  twenty 
years  with  the  literary  antiquary  Cole, 
who  left  his  collections,  where  m  such 


to  our 

great  national  depositary,  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr 
D'Israeli,  to  acknowledge,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  who  du« 
covered  the  peculiar  talent  of  our  let- 
ter-writer; for,  after  ratlicr  a  severe 
estimate  of  his  literary  character,  he 
adds :  "  His  most  pleasing,  if  not  his 
great  talent,  lay  in  letter- writing:  here 
he  was  without  a  rival."  We  may 
consider  this  critical  decision  as  a  sort 
of  prophecy,  which  the  large  volume, 
recently  published,  has  most  amply  - 
verified. 

We  have  just  received  some  of  these 
letters,  transcribed  fi^m  their  origi- 
nals; but  we  observe,  that  none  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  those  from 
which  Mr  D'Israeli  offers  so  many 
passages  to  shew  "  how  he  delighted 
to  ri(Scule  authors,  and  to  starve  the 
miserable  artists  he  po  grudgingly 
paid;"  and  how  ''b  ^aarreUed  witn 
and  ridiculed  eyery  man  of  genius  he 
personally  knew ;'  and  how  '^  he  who 
nad  contemned  Sidney,  &c.  at  length 
came  to  scorn  himself."  *  There  must 
therefore  remain  behind  these  no  in- 
considerable number:  the  admirable 
one  in  our  last  appears  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  same  source. 

Strawberry  Hill,  March  9,  1765. 
Dear  Sir,— I  had  time  to  write  but 
a  short  note  with  the  Castle  of  Otran- 
to.  Your  partiality  tome  and  Straw- 
berry, have,  I  hope,  inclined  you  to 
excuse  the  wildness  of  the  story.  You 
will  even  have  found  some  traits  to 
put  you  in  mind  of  this  place.  When 
you  read  of  the  picture  quitting  its 
pannel,  did  not  you  recollect  the  p(n:- 
trait  of  Lord  Falkland  all  in  white  in 
my  gallery?  Shall  I  even  conlbsa 
to  you  what  was  the  origin*  of  dua 
romance  ?  I  waked  one  morning  in  the 
beginning  of  last  June  horn  a  dream, 
of  which  all  I  could  recover  was,  that 
I  had  thought  myself  in  an  ancient 
castle  (a  very  natural  dream  for  a 
head,  filled,  like  mine,  with  gothic  sto- 
ry), and  that  in  the  uppermost  ban- 
nister of  a  great  staircase,  I  saw  a  gi- 
gantic hand  in  armour.  In  the  even- 
ing I  sate  down  and  began  to  write, 
without  knowing  in  the  least  what  I 
intended  to  say  or  relate.    The  work 

*  See  the  whole  diaracter,  designed  to  il- 
lustrate <*  the  pains  of  fastidious  egotism,*' 
in  '•  Calamities  of  Autliors.*'  VoLL  p.  lOa 
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grew  on  nay  liantU,  and  I  grew  fond 
of  it. — Add,  tbttt  I  was  very  glad  to 
think  of  any  thing  rather  than  pohtics. 
In  short,  1  was  so  engfossed  with  my 
tale,  wliich  I  completed  in  less  than 
two  months*,  that  one  evening  I  wrote 
*  from  the  time  I  had  drank  my  tea, 
'  ahout  six  o'clock,  till  half  an  hour  af- 
ter one  in  the  morning,  when  my 
hand  and  fingers  were  so  weary,  that 
I  could  not  hold  the  pen  to  finish  the 
sentence,  but  left  off  Matilda  and  Isa- 
bella talking  in  the  middle  of  a  para- 
graph -  Von  will  laugh  at  my  earnest- 
ness ;  but  if  I  have  amused  you,  by  re- 
tracing with  any  fidehty  the  manners 
of  ancient  days,  I  am  content,  and  give 
you  leave  to  think  me  as  idle  as  you 
ple^Fe. 

My  bower  is  determined,  hut  not 
at  all  wfaiit  it  is  to  be.  Though  I 
write  romanc^Sj  I  cannot  tell  how  to 
build  all  that  \^gs  to  them.  Ma- 
dame Danois,  m  the  iairy  tales,  used 
to  tapestry  them  with  jonquils,  but  as 
that  iWniture  will  not  last  above  a 

»ftftnight  in  the  year,  I  shall  prefer 
;ABmetfting  more  huckaback*  I  have 
decided  that  the  outside  shall  be  of 
trcillage,  which,  however,  I  sliall  not 
commence,  till  I  have  again  seen  some 
of  old  Louis's  old  fashioned  galanteriea 
at  Versailles.  Roisamond's  bower,  you 
and  I  and  Tora  Hearne  know  was  a 
labyrinth;  but  as  my  territory  will 
admit  of  a  very  sliort  clue,  I  lay  aside 
all  thoughts  of  a  maxy  habitation, 
though  a  bower  is  very  difterent  from 
an  arbour,  and  must  have  more  cham- 
bers than  one.  In  short,  I  both  know 
and  don't  know  what  it  should  be*  I 
am  ahnost  afraid  I  must  go  and  read 
Spenser,  and  wade  tlnough  his  allego^ 
ries  and  drawling  stan/as  to  get  at  a 
picture  t  j  but  good  night  1     See  how 

•  In  a  little  volume  entidtnl  Waipoliana^ 

edited  by  Mr  PinkcrtoQ,  and  probably  cqq- 

taining  tomft  perhaps  vutntj  genuine  tilings 

which  fell  ftom  Walpok  in  conversation,  lie 

18  made  to  say,  "  I  wrote  the  Castle  of 

Otnmto  in  dghidays^  or  rather  eight  nights, 

for  niy  general  hours  of  composition  are 

from  ten  o*ck]ck  at  night  till  two  in  the 

morningf  when  I  am  sure  not  to  be  distur- 

~  jd   by   visitants."      Thus  ure  wonderful 

ones  piopjigRted  in   conversation  by  the 

ir  -     '  ^     fiuthor,  and  tlie  wondering  of 

til  :ut  aerve  for  Ana*  f  or  printed 

i'i ' '.  V. 

■f  To  judge  by  tlie  intolerable  mediocrity 
of  Walpole's  own  verses,  one  conceives  how 
tiicb  ft  mun  miglit  be  afi^id  to  ff)  and  read 
Spenser,  the  poet  of  poeti ! 
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one  gossips  when  one  k  alone  and 
quiet  xHi  ones  own  dungliill.  Well, 
it  may  be  trifling,  yet  it  is  luch  trifling 
as  atnoition  never  is  happy  enough  txf 
know  !  Ambition  orders  palaces,  but 
it  is  Content  that  chats  £i>r  a  page  oc 
two  over  a  bower.    Yours  ever^ 

i7e9, 

"  Have  you  »cen  Granger's  Supple* 
ment  ?  I^Iethinks  it  grows  too  ditfuse* 
I  have  hinted  to  him  that  fewer  pane- 
gyrics from  funeral  sermons  would  not 
hurt  it.  There  are  few  copies  prints 
ed  but  on  one  side  of  the  leaf*.  Ta  i 
my  mortification,  though  I  have  four 
thousand  heads,  I  find,  upon  a  rougll 
calculation,  that  I  still  want  three  ot  i 
four  hundretl" 

It  appears   that  Granger  received! 
only  .ClOO,  to  the  times  of  Charles  I. ' 
— and  the  rest  to  depend  on  public  fa- 
vour, for  the  continuation.     WaJpol« 
seems   to   have  been  doubtful   of  iti 
success,   from   the  small   number  of  ^ 
collectors  then,  though  he  hopes  that 
the  anecdotic  part  of  it  will  make  it  \ 
*'  more  known  and  tasted." 

Afler  the  death  of  Granger,  b«  ! 
writes,  "  Granger's  papers  have  been 
pm'chased  by  Lord  Mounts tuart,  who 
has  the  portrait-frenxy  as  well  as  1 ; 
and  though  I  am  the  head  of  the  sect, 
I  have  no  longer  the  rage  of  propagat- 
ing  it ;  nor  would  I  on  any  aceouni  i 
take  the  trouble  of  revising  and  pub- 
lishing the  MSS.  Mr  Granger  haf 
drowned  his  taste  for  portraits  in  tlie 
ocean  of  biography  •  and  though  he 
began  with  elucidating  prints,  be  at 
last  only  sought  prints,  tliat  he  might 
write  the  lives  of  those  they  repre- 
sented. His  work  was  grown,  and 
growing  so  voluminous,  tliat  an  a-  | 
bridgement  only  could  have  mode  it 
useful  to  coUectora/'* 


Aringion  Street,  Jan,  28,  1779, 
Mr  Mason  bos  shewn  me  the  relicks 
of  poor  Mr  Gray.  I  am  sadly  disap- 
pointed at  finding  them  so  veiyincon- 


•  An  abridgement  of  Granger  would  only 
have  been  committing  an  injury  with. 
Granger;  but  the  dc&ired  object  for  the 
tnere  collector,  has  since  been  obtained  by  i 
Broniby's  **  Catalogue  of  Engraved  Por»4 
traits/"^  a  valuable  hwik  for  iu  tizc  arid 
conipleteness. 
G 
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idderable.    He  always  persisted,  when 
I  enquired  about  his  writings,  that  he 
had  nothing  by  him.    I  own  I  doubt- 
ed.   I  am  grieved  he  was  so  very  near 
exact.   Since  given  to  the  world  for  12 
guineas!    Gray  valued  them  as  "  no- 
thing,** and  Mason  would  not  publish 
even  a  scrap.      I  speak  of  my  own  satis- 
faction. As  to  his  genius,  what  he  pub- 
lished during  his  life  will  establish  his 
Gone  as  long  as  our  language  lasts,  and 
there  is  a  man  of  genius  left.     There 
is  a  silly  fellow,  I  do  not  know  who, 
that  has  published  a  volume  of  letters 
on  the  English  nation,  with  characters 
of  our  modem  authors.     He  has  talk- 
ed such  nonsense  of  Mr  Gray,  that  I 
have  no  patience  with  the  compliments 
he  has  paid  me.    He  must  have  an 
excellent  taste  !  and  gives  me  a  woful 
opinion  of  my  own  trifles,  when  he 
likes  them,  and  cannot  see  the  beau- 
ties of  a  poet  that  ought  to  be  ranked 
in  the  first  line.    I  am  more  humbled 
by  any  applause  in  the  present  age, 
than  by  hosts  of  such  critics  as  Dr 
MiUs.    Is  not  Garrick  reckoned  a  to- 
lerable author,  though  he  has  proved 
how  little  sense  is  necessary  to  form  a 
great  actor!  His  Cymon,  his  prologues 
and  epilogues,  and  forty  such  pieces  of 
trash,  are  below  mediocrity,  and  yet 
delight  the  mob  in  the  boxes,  as  well 
as  in  the  footman's  gallery.     I  do  not 
mention  the    things  written  in   his 
praise,  because  he  writes  most  of  them 
himself.     But  you  know  any  one  po- 
pular merit  can  confer  all  merit.    Two 
women  talking  of  Wilkes,  one  said  he 
squinted;  the  other  replied,  "Well, 
if  he  does,  it  is  not  more  than  a  man 
should  squint."    For  my  part,  I  can 
see  extremely  well  how  Garrick  acts, 
without  thinking  him  six  feet  high. 
It  is  said  that  Shakspeare  was  a  bad 
actor.     Why  do  not  his  divine  plays 
make  our  wise  judges  conclude  that 
he  was  a  good  one  ?  They  have  not  a 
proof  of  the  contrary  as  they  have  in 
Garrick*s  works — ^but  what  is  it  to  you 
or  me  what  he  is  ?    We  may  see  him 
act  with  pleasure,  and  nothing  obliges 
us  to  read  his  writings.     Adieu,  dear 
sir,  yours  most  truly,  H.  W, 


*'  I  AM  charmed  with  Gray's  life,  and 
prefer  it  to  all  the  biography  I  ever 
saw.  The  style  is  excellent,  shnple, 
unaffected;    Uie    method   admirable^ 
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artful  and  judicious :  He  has  fhuned 
the  fragments,  as  a  person  said,  so 
well,  that  they  are  fine  drawings,  if 
not  finished  pictures.  For  my  part  I 
am  so  interested  in  it,  that  I  shall  cer« 
tainly  read  it  over  and  over.  I  do  not 
find  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case 
with  many  yef.  Never  was  a  book 
which  people  pretended  to  expect  with 
so  much  impatience,  less  devoured— 
at  least  in  I^ondon,  where  quartos  are 
not  of  quick  digestion.  Faults  are 
found,  I  hear,  at  Eton,  with  the  Latin 
poems  for  false  quantities — no  matter, 
they  are  equal  to  the  English.  Can 
one  say  more  } 

'^  At  Cambridge,   I  should  think, 
the  book   would  ofiend  much,  an^ 

Elense,  at  least  if  they  are-  sensible  to 
umour,  as  to  ill-humour.  And  there 
is  orthodoxy  enough  to  wash'down  ae 
camel.  The  Scotdi,  or  the  Reviewers 
will  be  still  more  angry,  and  the  latter 
have  not  a  syllable  to  pacify  them  ; 
so  they  who  wait  for  their  dedaions, 
will  probably  miss  of  reading  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  books  in  the 
world — a  punishment  which  they  who 
trust  to  such  wretched  judges  deserve  ; 
for  who  are  more  contemptible  than 
such  judges,  but  they  who  give  their 
faitli  to  them  ?** 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Horace  Wal- 
pole  adds  on  Gray : 

I  find  more  people  like  the  grave 
letters  than  those  of  humour;  and 
some  think  the  latter  a  little  afibcted, 
which  is  as  wrong  judgment  as  they 
could  make ;  for  Gray  never  wrote  emf 
thing  easili/,  but  things  of  hiimour*^^ 
Humour  was  his  natural  and  original 
turn,  and  though,  from  his  childhood, 
he  was  grave  and  reserved,  his  genius 
led  him  to  see  things  ludicrously  and 
satyrically,  and  though  his  healtn  and 
disvsatisfaction  gave  him  low  spirits,  his 
melancholy  turn  was  much  more  affect- 
ed than  his  pleasantry  in  writing;. 
You  knew  him  enough  to  know  I  am 
in  the  right ;  but  the  world,  in  gene- 
ral, always  wants  to  be  told  how  to 
think,  as  well  as  luhat  to  tliink. 

"T\\t print,  I  agree  with  you,  though 
like,  is  a  very  disafp-ceable  likeness, 
and  the  worst  likeness  of  liim.  It 
gives  the  primness  he  had  when  under 
constraint.  It  just  serves  to  help  the 
reader  to  an  image  of  the  person, 
whose  genius  and  integrity  they  must 
admire,  if  they  are  so  happy  as  to 
have  a  taste  for  either.**  H,  W, 


t 


^818.:] 

Cole  had  obs^red  of  Gray's  prints 
•*^  It  gives  hiro  a  sharpness,  a  Bnap- 
pishness,  a  fierceness^  that  was  not  his 
common  feature,  though  it  might  oc- 
casionally be  so.  The  print  of  him 
by  Mr  Alason,  and  since  copied  by 
Henshttw,  conveys  a  much  stronger 
idea  of  him. 

May  2%  1777. 
"  The  beauty  of  Kings  College,  Cam- 
bridgCt  now  it  is  restored,  penetrat^sd 


me  with  a  visionary  longing  to  be  a 
monk  in  it.  Though  my  life  has  been 
passed  in  turbulent  scenes,  in  plea- 
sure, or  rather  pastimes,  and  in  much 
fashionable  dissipation,  still  hooks, 
antiquity,  and  virtue,  kept  bold  of  a 
comer  of  my  heart,  and  since  neces- 
sity has  forced  me  of  late  years  to  be 
a  man  of  business,  my  disposition 
tends  to  be  a  recluse  for  what  remains 
— but  it  will  not  be  my  loL  And 
though  til  ere  is  some  excuse  for  the 
young  doing  what  they  hke,  I  doubt 
an  old  man  should  do  nothing  but 
what  he  ought ;  and  I  hope  doing 
one*s  duty  is  the  best  preparation  for 
death.  Sitting  with  one  s  arms  folded 
to  tliiuk  about  it,  is  a  very  long  way 
of  preparing  for  it.  If  Charles  V.  bad 
resolved  to  make  some  amends  fur  his 
abominable  ambitbn,  by  doing  good 
(his  duty  as  a  king),  there  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  merit,  than  going 
to  doze  in  a  convent.  One  may  avoid 
active  guilt  in  a  sequestered  life,  but 
the  virtue  of  it  u  muruly  negative, 
though  innocence  is  beautiful* 

*'  Were  my  course  to  recommence, 
and  could  one  think  in  youth  eh  one 
does  at  05,  I  have  a  notion  that  I 
should  have  courage  to  appear  as  an 
author*  Do  you  know,  too,  that  I 
look  on  fame  now,  as  the  idlest  of  all 
visions  ?  but  this  theme  would  lead 
me  too  far.  I  have  always  lived  pi}st, 
and  shall  now  die  before  I  can  bait. 

H.  Walpolsl" 

Strawberry  Hill,  March  28,  1779. 
I  HAVE  been  much  amused  with  new 
travels  through  Spain,  by  a  Mr  Swin- 
burne— at  least  witli  the  account  of 
the  Alhambra,  of  the  minor  parts  of 
which  theie  are  two  beautiful  prints. 
The  Moors  were  the  most  polishetl, 
and  bad  most  taste,  of  any  people  in 
the  Gothic  ages,  and  I  hate  the  knave 
Ferdinand  and  hi«  bigotted  queen  for 
destroying  them,  laese  new  travels 
Vol.  IV. 
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are  simple,  and  do  tell  one  a  little  more 
than  late  voyagers,  by  whose  accounts 
one  would  think  there  was  nothing  in 
Spain  but  Muleteers  and  Fandangos, 
In  truth,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  worth  seeing  but  prospects — 
flUfl  those,  unless  I  were  a  bird,  I  would 
never  visit,  when  the  accommodations 
are  so  wretched. 

IMr  Cumberland  has  given  the  town 
a  masque,  called  Calyjiso,  which  is  a 
prodigy  of  dulness.  Would  you  be- 
lieve that  such  a  sentimental  vmter 
would  be  so  gross  aa  to  make  Can^a*- 
rides  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
love  potion  for  enamouring  Telema- 
chus  f  If  you  think  I  exaggerate,  here 
are  the  lines. 


To  these  the  hot  Hispanian  fiy 
Shall  bid  his  languid  pulse  beat  high. 

Proteus  and  Antiope  are  Minerva s 
missioners  for  securing  the  prince's 
virtue,  and,  in  recompense,  they  are 
married  and  crowned  king  and  queen. 

I  have  bought  at  Hudson's  sale  a 
fine  design  of  a  chimney  piece,  by 
Holbein,  for  Henry  8th.  If  I  had  a 
room  left  I  would  erect  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  BO  Gothic  as  that  in  jny 
Holbein-room,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  taste  for  that  bastard  style. 

I  do  intend,  under  Mr  Essex's  in- 
Bpection,  to  begin  my  offices  next 
spring*  It  is  late  in  my  day,  I  confess, 
to  return  to  brick  and  mortar,  but  T 
shall  be  glad  to  perfect  my  plan,  or 
the  next  possessor  will  marry  my  cas- 
tle to  a  Doric  stable.  There  is  a  per- 
spective through  two  or  three  rooms 
in  the  ADianibra,  that  might  easily  be 
improved  into  Gothic,  though  there 
seems  but  small  affinity  between  them, 
and  they  might  be  finished  within 
with  Dutch  tiles  and  painting,  or 
bits  of  ordinary  marble,  as  there  must 
be  gilding.  Mosaic  seems  to  have 
been  their  chief  ornament,  for  wallB, 
ceihngSj  and  floors.  Fancy  must  sport 
in  the  furniture,  and  mottoes  might  be 
gallant,  and  would  be  very  Arabesque. 
I  would  have  a  mixture  of  colonra, , 
but  with  strict  attention  to  harmony 
and  taste ;  and  some  one  uhoidd  pre* 
dominate,  as  supposing  it  to  be  the  fa- 
vourite colour  of  the  lady  who  was  so- 
vereign of  the  knight's  aflTections  whoJ 
built  the  house.  Carpets  are  classicalit 
ly  Mahometan,  and  Fountains. — bu(f 
alas !  our  climate,  till  last  summer^  J 
was  never  romantic  1  Were  I  not 
old,  I  would  at  least  buOd— «  Moorisll 
U 
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novel — ^for  you  see  my  head  runs  on 
Granada — ^and  by  taking  the  most  pic- 
tiiresque  parts  of  the  Mahometan  and 
Catholic  religions^  and  with  the  mix- 
ture of  African  and  Spanish  names^ 
one  might  make  something  very  agree- 
able,— at  least,  I  will  not  give  the  hint 
to  Mr  Cumberland.    Adieu ! 

Berkeley  Square,  Feb.  6, 1780. 
I  HAVE  been  turning  over  the  new 
second  volume  of  the  Biographia,  and 
£nd  the  additions  very  poor  and  lean 
performances.  The  lives,  entirely  new, 
are  partial  and  flattering,  being  con- 
tributions of  the  friends  of  those  whose 
lives  are  recorded.  This  publication, 
made  at  a  time  when  I  have  lived 
to  see  several  of  my  contempora- 
ries deposited  in  this  national  temple 
of  Fame,  has  made  me  smile,  and 
made  me  reflect  that  many  preceding 
authors,  who  have  been  installed  there 
with  much  respect,  may  have  been  as 
trifling  personages  as  mose  we  have 
known,  and  now  behold  consecrated  to 
memory.  Three  or  four  have  struck 
me  particularly,  as  Dr  Birch,  who 
was  a  worthy  good-natured  soiU,  full 
of  industry  and  activity,  and  running 
about,  like  a  young  setting-dog,  in 
quest  of  any  thing  new  or  old,  and 
with  no  parts,  taste,  or  judgment. 
Then  there  is  Dr  Blackwell,  the  most 
impertinent  literary  coxcomb  upon 
earth,  fiut  the  editor  has  been  so  just, 
as  to  insert  a  very  merited  satire  on 
his  Court  of  Augustus.  The  third  is 
Dr  Browne,  that  mountebank,  who 
for  a  little  time  made  as  much  noise 
by  his  Estimate,  as  ever  quack  did  by 
a  nostrum.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
ever  told  you  how  much  I  was  struck 
the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him.  You 
know  one  object  of  the  anathemas  of 
his  £stimate,  was  the  Italian  opera. 
Yet  did  I  find  him,  one  evening  in 
Passion  week,  accompanying  some  of 
the  Italian  singers  at  a  concert  at  La- 
dy Carlisle's.  A  clergyman,  no  doubt, 
is  not  obliged  to  be  on  his  knees  the 
whole  week  before  Easter,  and  music 
and  a  concert  are  harmless  amuse- 
ments ;  but  when  Cato  or  Calvin  are 
out  of  character,  reformation  becomes 
ridiculous.  But  poor  Dr  Browne  was 
mad,  and  therefore  might  be  in  ear- 
nest, whether  he  played  the  fool  or 
the  reformer. 

You  recollect,  perhaps,  the  threat 
of  Dr  Kippis  to  me,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
ecuted on  my  fether^  for  my  calling 
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the  first  edition  of  the  Biograpfaia  die 
Vindicatio  Britannica.  But  observe 
how  trudi  emerges  at  last !  In  this  new 
volume,  he  confesses  that  the  article 
of  Lord  Arlington,  which  I  had  speci- 
fied as  one  of  the  most  censurable^  is 
the  one  most  deserving  that  censure, 
and  that  the  character  of  Lord  Arling« 
ton  is  pdliated  beyond  all  truth  or 
reason.  Words  stronger  than  mine. 
Yet  mine  deserved  to  draw  vengeance 
on  my  father !  So  a  presbyterian  di- 
vine invents  divine  judgment,  and  vi- 
sits the  sins  of  the  children  on  the  pa* 
rents! 

Cardinal  Beaton's  character,  soften^ 
ed  in  the  first  edition,  gentle  Dr  Kip« 
pis  pronounces  extremely  detestaUe. 
Yet  was  I  to  blame  for  hintmg  at  sudi 
defects  in  that  work!  and  yet  my 
words  are  quoted  to  shew  that  Lord 
Orrery's  poetry  was  ridiculously  bad. 
In  like  manner,  Mr,  Dr  Cumb^land, 
who  assumes  the  whole  honour  of  pub« 
lishing  his  grandfather's  Lucan,  soul 
does  not  deign  to  mention  its  being 
published  at  Strawberry  Hill,  (though^ 
by  the  way,  I  believe  it  will  be  oltener 
purchased  for  having  been  printed  there^ 
than  for  wearing  Mr  Cumberland's  name 
to  the  dedication.)  And  ^et  he  quotes 
me  for  having  praised  his  ancestor  in 
one  of  my  publications.  These  little 
instances  of  pride  and  spleen  divert  me^ 
and  then  make  me  sadly  reflect  on  hu- 
man weaknesses.  I  am  very  apt  my« 
self  to  like  what  flatters  my  opinions 
or  passions,  and  to  reject  soomfiillj 
what  thwarts  them^  even  in  the  same 
persons.  The  longer  one  lives,  the 
more  one  discovers  one's  own  ugliness- 
es in  the  features  of  others. — ^Yonrs 
ever,  H.  Walpole. 

P.  S. — I  remember  two  other  in- 
stances where  my  impartiality,  or  at 
least  my  sincerity,  have  exposed  me 
to  double  censure.  Many,  perhaoB 
you,  condemned  my  severity  on  Charles 
I.  Yet  the  late  Mr  Hollis  wrote  a- 
gainst  me  in  the  newspapers,  for  con- 
demning the  repubHcans  for  their  de- 
struction of  ancient  monuments.  Some 
blamed  me  for  undervaluing  the  Fle- 
mish and  Dutch  painters  in  my  pre- 
face to  the  ^des  Walpolians.  Blurry^ 
the  painter,  because  I  laughed  at  his 
extravagancies,  says,  in  his  rejection  of 
that  school,  *'  But  I  leave  them  to  be 
admired  by  the  Hon.  H.  W.  and  such 
judges."  Would  not  one  think  I  had 
been  their  champion  } 
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Cole  obsanreSj  ^Ir  W.  is  manifestly 
littrt  bjr  tlie  threats  on  his  father^  and 
the  shghts  on  himself;  he  seea  not 
with  the  same  eyes  that  I  do  the  vile 
design  of  the  boolc  throughout,  nor 
indeed  cares  for  it — I  mean  the  steady 
purpo^  of  the  editors  to  dc^ne  the 
Church  of  Enj^kod,  and  to  propagate 
the  doctrine  of  independence  and  so- 
cinianisin,  a  pkn  never  out  of  sight ; 
and  the  additions  to  the  old  articles  of 
any  orthotlox  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  Eogknd  are  all  on  this  principle. 

Strawberry  Hill,  March  13,  If 90. 
You  compliiotnt  me,  my  goo<l  friend, 
on  a  sagacity  that  is  aurely  very  com* 
nion.  How  frequently  do  we  see  por- 
traits that  httve  catched  the  features, 
and  misised  the  countenance  or  char- 
acter, which  is  far  more  difficult  to  hit. 
Nor  is  it  unfrequent  to  hear  tliat  re- 
mark made. 

I  have  confessed  to  you  that  I  aro 
fond  of  local  histories.  It  is  the  gene- 
ral execution  of  them  that  I  condemn, 
and  that  I  call  the  worxt  kind  of  read~ 
in^.  I  cannot  comprehend  but  they 
might  be  performed  with  taste.  I 
did  raendon  tlib  winter  the  new  e- 
dition  of  Atkyn*s  Gloucestershire,  as 
having  additional  descriptions  of  situa- 
tions, that  I  thought  had  merit.  I 
have  just  got  another,  a  view  of 
Northumberland,  in  two  volumes 
quarto»  with  cuts  ;  but  I  do  not  de- 
voiu'  it  fast,  for  the  author's  predilec- 
tion is  to  Roman  antiquities,  which, 
such  as  are  found  in  this  island,  ore 
very  indifferent,  and  inspire  rae  with 
little  curiosity*  A  barbarous  country 
so  remote  from  the  seat  of  empire,  and 
occupied  by  a  few  legions,  Uiat  very 
rarely  decided  any  great  events,  is  not 
very  interesting,  though  one*s  own 
country — nor  do  I  care  a  straw  for  a 
stone  that  preserves  the  name  of  a 
standard-bearer  of  a  cohort,  or  of  a 
Colonel's  daughter*  Then^  I  have  no 
patience  to  read  the  tiresome  disputes 
of  antiquaries,  to  settle  forgotten  names 
of  vanished  towns,  and  to  prove  that 
such  a  village  was  called  something 
else  in  Antoninus's  Itinerary.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  Gotliic  antiquities 
that  I  hke  are  of  more  importance ; 
but,  at  least,  they  exist.  The  scite  of 
a  Roman  camp,  of  which  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  nank,  gives  me  not  the 
smallest  pleasure.  One  knows  they 
Iwd  souore  camps— lias  one  a  clearer 
idea  irom  the  spot^  which  is  barely 


distinguishable?  How  often  does  it 
happen  that  the  lumps  of  earth  are  so 
impertect,  that  it  is  never  clear  whe- 
ther they  are  Roman,  Druidic,  Danish, 
or  Saxon  fragments — ^the  moment  it 
is  uncertain,  it  is  plain j  they  furnish 
110  specific  idea  of  art  or  history,  and 
then  I  neither  desire  to  see  or  rcid  of 
them. 

I  have  been  directed,  too,  to  an-^ 
other  work,  in  which  I  am  personal!^ 
a  little  concerned.  Yesterday  was 
published  an  octavo,  pretending  to 
contain  the  correspondence  of  Hack- 
rnan  and  Miss  Wray,  tlint  he  murder^ 
ed.  I  doubt  whether  the  letters  are 
genuine,  and  yet,  if  fictitious,  they  ar 
executed  well,  and  enter  into  his  ch 
acter  ; — her*s  appear  less  natural,  and 
yet  the  editors  were  certainly  more 
likely  to  be  in  possession  of  her's  than 
of  his.  It  is  not  probable  that  Lord 
Sandwich  shoidd  nave  sent  wliat 
found  ill  her  apartment  to  the  pre 
No  account  is  pretended  to  be  giveiil 
of  how  they  came  to  light. 

You  will  wonder  how  /  should 
concerned  in  that  correspondence,  whd 
never  saw  either  of  the  lovers  in  mj 
(lays*     In  fact,  ray  being  dragged  in^ 
is  a  reason  for  iiiy  doubting  the  au-^ 
thenticity  ;  nor  can  I  beheve  that  the 
long  letter,  in  which  I  am  frequent^ 
mentioned,  could  be  UTitten  by  the 
wretched  lunatic*      It  pretends 
Miss  Wray  desired  him  to  give  her  j 
particular  account  of  Chatterton*     Hfl 
does  give  a  most  ample  one ;  but  id 
there  a  glimpse  of  probabihty  that 
being  so  frantic  should  have  gone 
Bristol,  and  sifted  Chatterton's  sister! 
and  others,  with  as  much  cool  curiosiJ] 
ty  as  Mr  Lort  could  do?  and  at  sucl^ 
a  moment  ?  Besides » he  murdered  Mis«l 
Wray,  1  think,  in  March ;  my  print-il 
ed  defence  was  not  at  all  dispersed  beJ 
fore  the  preceding  January  or  Febru^ 
ary,  nor  do  I  conceive  that  llackmanl 
could  ever  see  it*     There  arc  noteg^l 
indeed,  of  the  editor,  who  has  certain*  J 
ly  seen  it;  but  I  rather  imagine  thatj 
liie  editor,  whoever  he 


IS,  coinp 
the  whole  volume.  I  am  acquitted  ml 
being  accessary  to  the  lads  death* 
which  is  gracious,  but  much  blaraea 
for  speaking  of  his  bad  character,  and 
for  being  too  liard  on  his  forger ie , 
though  I  took  so  much  pains  to  specif 
fv  the  innocence  of  them  ;  and  for  h« 
cnaracter,  I  only  quoted  the  ver^ 
words  of  his  own  etUtor  and  panegy^ 
rist.    I  did  not  repeat  what  Pr  Ovld^ 
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smith  told  me  at  the  royal  academy^ 
where  I  first  heard  of  his  deaths  that 
he  went  by  the  appeUation  of  the 
Young  Villain  ;  but  it  is  not  new  to 
me^  as  you  know^  to  be  blamed  by  two 
opposite  parties.  The  editor  has  in 
one  place  confounded  me  and  my  un- 
cle, who,  he  says,  as  is  true,  checked 
Lord  Chatham  for  being  too  forward 
a  young  man  in  1740.  In  that  year 
I  was  not  even  come  into  ptirliament^ 
and  must  have  been  absurd  indeed,  if  I 
had  taunted  Lord  Chatham  with  youth, 
who  was  at  least  six  or  seven  years 
younger  than  he  was ;  and  how  could 
he  reply  by  reproaching  me  with  old 
age,  who  was  then  not  twenty-three  ? 
I  shall  make  no  answer  to  these  ab- 
surdities, nor  to  any  part  of  the  work. 
Blunder  I  see  people  will,  and  talk  of 
what  they  do  not  imderstand  ;  and 
what  care  I  ?  There  is  another  trifling 
mistake  of  still  less  consequence.  The 
editor  supposes  that  it  was  Macpher- 
son  who  communicated  Ossian  to  me. 
It  was  Sir  David  Dalrymple  who  sent 
pie  the  first  specimens.  Macpherson 
did  once  come  to  me,  but  my  creduli- 
ty was  then  a  little  shaken. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  15, 1780. 
You  may  like  to  know  one  is  alive, 
dear  sir,  after  a  massacre  and  the  con- 
flagration of  a  capital.  I  was  in  it 
both  on  the  Friday  and  on  the  black 
Wednesday,  the  most  horrible  night  I 
ever  beheld,  and  which,  for  six  hours 
together,  I  expected  to  end  in  half  the 
town  being  reduced  to  ashes. 

I  can  give  you  little  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  shocking  aflto.  Negli- 
gence was  certainly  its  nurse,  and  re- 
Sgion  only  its  god-mother.  The  os- 
tensible author  is  in  the  tower.  Twelve 
or  fourteen  thousand  men  have  quash- 
ed all  tumults ;  and  as  no  bad  account 
is  come  from  the  country,  except  for  a 
moment  at  Bath,  and  as  eight  days 
have  passed,  nay  more,  since  the  com- 
mencement,— I  flatter  myself,  the 
whole  nation  is  shocked  at  the  scene, 
and  that,  if  plan  there  was,  it  was  laid 
only  in  and  for  the  metropolis.  The 
lowest  and  most  villanous  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  no  great  amount,  were  al- 
most the  sole  actors. 

I  hope  your  electioneering  rioting 
has  not,  nor  will  mix  in  these  tumults. 
It  would  be  most  absurd ;  for  Lord 
Bockingham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Sir  George  Saville,  and  Mr  Burke,  the 
patEons  of  toleration,  were  devoted  to 
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destruction  as  much  as  the  ministers. 
The  rails  torn  from  Sir  George's  house 
were  the  chief  weapons  and  instru- 
ments of  the  mob.  For  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
it  proved  that  the  French  were  the 
engineers.  You  and  I  have  lived  too 
long  for  our  comfort, — shall  we  close 
our  eyes  in  peace  }  You  and  I,  that 
can  amuse  ourselves  with  our  books 
and  papers,  feel  as  much  indignation 
at  the  turbulent  as  they  have  soom 
for  us.  It  is  hard,  at  least,  that  they 
who  disturb  nobody,  can  have  no  a- 
sylum  in  which  to  pursue  their  inno- 
cent indolence.  Who  is  secure  against 
Jack  Straw  and  a  whirlwind  ?  How  I 
abominate  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander, 
who  routed  the  poor  Otaheitans  out  <^ 
the  centre  of  the  ocean,  and  carried 
our  abominable  passions  amonff  them ! 
Not  even  that  poor  little  speck  coold 
escape  European  restlessness.  Och! 
I  have  seen  many  tempestuous  scenes^ 
and  outlived  them  !  The  present  pros* 
pect  is  too  thick  to  see  through — ^it  is 
well  hope  never  forsakes  us.  Adieu. 
Yours,  most  sincerely,  H.  W. 

We  have  no  time  to  add  a  few  notes 
to  these  letters,  to  counteract  a  little 
the  caustic  pleasantry  of  Walpole  on 
some  authors.  But  Cole's  character, 
and  that  of  his  collections,  have  been 
given  by  Mr  D'Israeli,  from  whom  we 
beg  leave  to  borrow  them  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose.  "  Cole  was  the  college 
friend  of  Walpole,  Mason,  and  Gray; 
a  striking  proof  how  dissimilar  habits, 
and  opposite  tastes  and  feelings,  can 
associate  in  literary  friendship;  ibr 
Cole^  indeed,  the  public  had  innnmed 
him  that  his  friends  were  poets  and 
men  of  wit,  and  for  them  Cole's  pa- 
tient and  curious  turn  was  usefrd,  and 
by  its  extravagant  trifling  must  have 
been  very  usefrd.  He  hm  a  gossip^s 
ear,  and  a  tatler's  pen;  and,  among 
better  things,  wrote  down  every  grain 
of  literary  scandal  his  insatiable  and 
minute  curiosity  could  lick  up; — as 

Eatient  and  voracious  as  an  ant-eater, 
e  stretched  out  his  tongue  till  it  was 
covered  by  the  tiny  creatures,  and  drew 
them  all  m  at  one  digestion.  All  these 
tales  were  registered,  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  as  the  reporter  received 
them;  yet,  still  anxious  afrer  truth, 
and  usually  telling  lies,  it  is  very  a- 
musing  to  observe,  that,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, he  very  laudably  contradicts, 
or  explains  away  in  subsequent  me- 
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moranda,  what  he  had  before  written* 
Walpole,  in  a  carresiK>ndence  of  forty 
year»,  he  was  perpetually  Battering, 
though  he  must  hive  ira perfectly  re- 
lished his  fine  taste,  while  he  abhorred 
the  more  liberal  feelings  tu  which 
sometimes  he  addressed  a  submissive 
remonstrance.  He  has  at  times  writ- 
ten a  letter  coolly,  and  at  the  same 
moment  chronlcleil  his  suppressed  feel- 
ings in  his  diary  with  all  the  flame 
and  sputter  of  his  strong  prejudices. 
He  was  expressively  nicknamcil  Car- 
dinal Colt;  These  scandalous  chroni- 
cles were  ordered  not  to  be  opened  till 
twenty  years  after  his  decease:  he 
wislied  to  do  as  little  mischief  as  he 
couldj  but  loved  to  do  some.  When 
the  lid  was  removed  from  this  Pando- 
ra's boXj  it  happened  that  some  of  his 
Intimate  friends  lived  to  perceive  in 
whut  strange  figures  they  were  exhi- 
bited by  their  quondam  admirer." 
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WORK  evolved  from  the  mind^  like 
Caudide,  as  it  were  spontaneously, 
and  not  modelled  in  coniomiity  to  any 
established  rules  of  art,  is  of  the  kind 
that  h  best  adapted  to  express  habits 
of  thought  and  sentiraent.  The  com- 
binations of  ideas  that  are  dictated  by 
logic,  or  by  rules  of  composition,  have 
comparatively  little  interest  or  mean- 
ing. They  sink  into  oblivion  because 
there  is  no  soul  or  character  embalmed 
in  them^  and  because  they  merely  ex- 
hibit the  human  mind  working  rae- 
cliAnically  according  to  certain  priud- 
|>les. 

Although  Candide  professes  to  be 
a  reftitation  of  optimism,  it  is  by  no 
roeans  confined  to  considerations  ap- 
plicable to  that  subject.  Whatever  is 
Bignified  in  it,  is  signified  rather  by 
means  of  incidents  than  of  arguments. 
The  incidents  which  the  cynic  intro- 
duces, are  all  of  them  extreme  cases  ; 
but  they  are  well  chosen  to  ritlicide 
the  i<lea  that  the  moral  world  is  u 
scene  fit  to  be  con  tern  platetl  with  com- 
placency. Voltaire  had  probably  no 
very  distinct  conception  of  what  he 
was  attacking,  at  least  he  follows  no 
doee  train  of  reasoning  agdnst  it ;  but 
he  had  too  much  sagacity  to  concur 
with  those  low-minded  sophists  who 
endeavour  to  represent  the  condition 
of  the  moral  world  oa  a  thing  alto* 


gether  fVee  from  mystery,  and  with 
regard  to  which  the  human  mini~ 
should  feel  no  demand  either  for  ex- 
planation or  aniL-ndment.  Many  of 
his  contemporaries  satisfii^d  themselves 
with  a  sort  of  cant  that  every  thing 
would  go  right  if  men  would  follow 
the  nnperverte<l  dictates  of  nature. 
Voltaire,  on  the  other  hand,  perceived 
around  hitn  every  where  the  seed*  of 
discord  and  wretchedness,  and  he  did 
not  attempt  to  disgm^e  the  fact.  But 
the  true  vit^w  of  the  universe  did  not 
lead  him  to  just  conclusions*  Having 
suppressed  in  his  soul  what  aifbrda 
consolation  amidst  the  assaults  of  mis- 
fortune, it  remained  for  him  to  con* 
sider  what  other  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  were  best  calculated  to  fortify 
a  human  being  in  making  his  way 
through  the  jarring  chaos  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  Candide  is  merely 
an  amusing  parable,  in  which  he  de- 
velopes  his  system  of  tactics  for  the 
campaign  of  human  life*  Voltaire's 
own  nature,  and  the  number  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyments  which  he  possessed, 
le<l  him  rattier  to  shun  external  causes 
of  pain,  than  to  search  after  external 
causes  of  pleasure.  He  perceived,  in 
general,  that  the  less  purchase  outward 
circumstances  obtained  over  him,  the 
less  he  would  sufler ;  and  the  scope 
of  Candide,  accordingly,  is  to  palsy 
within  the  mind,  by  means  of  deri- 
sion, every  movement  of  pride,  or 
vanity,  or  shame,  or  the  leeUng  of 
Tesponsibihty,  wliich  are  all  of  them 
sentiments  tending  to  entangle  us  witli 
others,  and  subject  us  to  the  course  of 
events.  Pride  he  pays  off,  not  by  con- 
gratulating himself'  on  the  possession 
of  merit,  but  by  saying,  "  The  whole 
world  is  only  a  subject  for  mockery 
and  contempt.  As  nothing  in  it  chdms 
my  respect,  or  mortifies  me  with  the 
appearance  of  enviable  superiority,  I 
can  well  affbrd  to  deride  even  myself, 
and  disi)ense  with  ambition."  The 
same  scorn  of  mankind  teaches  him  to 
extinguish  vanity,  by  representing 
men 'a  suffrages  as  not  worth  obtain- 
ing, and  by  considering  the  cultivation 
of  the  good  opinion  of  otliers  as  a  piece 
of  ridiculous  drudgery.  Shame  he 
gets  quit  of  by  saying  to  himself,  "  It 
is  impudence  in  others  to  expect  me 
to  be  ashamed  betbre  them  of  any 
thing  I  can  do."  Althous^h  he  shakes 
off'  all  regard  for  mankind^  he  is  not 
in  the  least  a  misantlirope,  but  rather 
cultivates  good  nature  as  n^re  conve- 
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nient  and  agreeable  for  him  who  feels 
it ;  and  he  would  consider  misanthro- 
pical indignation  as  foolish  and  use- 
less.  He  prizes  the  pleasures  of  health 
and  sense^  and  wishes^  in  many  res- 
pects^ to  resemble  the  inferior  animals^ 
in  order  to  be  altc^ether  free  from  the 
stirrings  of  what  he  considers  as  un- 
profitable sentiments^  although  he  still 
relishes  and  ei^oys  the  pleasures  of 
the  understanding.  But  having  sup- 
pressed the  sources  of  so  many  in- 
quietudes;  he  finds  that  he  has  sup- 
pressed also  the  sources  of  those  plea- 
sures and  interests  which  serve  to  fill 
up  the  span  of  existence ;  and^  accord- 
ingly^ Candide  and  Martin^  in  culti- 
Tating  their  garden^  find  themselves 
beset  by  the  weariness  of  life,  after 
they  had  endeavoured,  by  apaUiy,  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  almost  all 
other  evils.  The  freedom  which  phi- 
losophers of  this  school  attain  by  ex- 
tinguishing sentiment,  is  like  the  e- 
scape  of  a  prisoner  into  a  barren  and 
ro(ucy  island,  where  he  finds  nothing 
to  subsist  upon ;  and  they  are  obliged, 
by  the  want  of  enjoyment,  to  submit 
themselves  again  to  the  impulses  of 
human  feeling. 

As  the  philosophy  developed  in  Can- 
dide does  not  foster  any  of  the  pas- 
sions, it  does  not  lead  to  acts  of  posi- 
tive immorality,  but  only  prompts 
men  to  a  scornful  neglect  of  all  they 
owe  to  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  a 
deliberate  isolation  of  self-interest.  It 
inspires  no  arrogance,  but  extinguishes 
all  respect.  It  teaches  us  to  consider 
mankind  as  mischievous  animals,  with 
whom  it  would  be  folly  to  contend  in 
earnest,  but  whose  malice  must  be 
guarded  against  by  whatever  means 
are  found  most  convenient,  and  whose 
good  offices  should  be  considered  as  so 
much  good  luck.  It  bids  us  contem- 
plate them,  not  imdcr  the  relations  of 
morality  or  personal  feeling,  but  as 
machines  by  which  we  must  take  care 
not  to  be  hurt  in  passing.  Although 
it  stifles  enthusiasm,  it  is  no  enemy 
to  the  pleasures  of  taste,  or  d^ant 
perception,  because  they  are  so  many 
detacned  enjoyments,  which  may  be 
taken  up  and  abandoned  at  vidll,  vrith- 
out  subjecting  us  either  to  our  own 
passions,  or  entanghng  us  with  the 
movements  of  events.  The  general 
tendency  of  this  philosophy  would  evi- 
dently be  to  disorganize  society  (so  far 
as  its  o^anization  hinges  upon  the 
feeling  of  duty),  and  to  resolve  men 
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into  so  many  separate  individoals,  who 
acknowledge  no  mutual  obligationfl^ 
but  who  are  willing  to  transact  coolly 
with  each  other  upon  the  principles  of 
self-interest.  The  habits  of  feeling 
which  it  en^ders  are  now  generally 
condemned  in  theory  throughout  Eu- 
rope, but  at  the  same  time  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  are  too  ex- 
tensively acted  upon.  In  France  their 
bitter  consequences  have  been  practi- 
cally  felt  in  politics ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  rest  of  the  nations,  in 
struggling  to  obtain  rights  that  have 
been  too  long  denied  them,  will  be- 
ware of  supposing  that  the  torch  of 
self-interest  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
conduct  them  safely  to  freedom  ;  and 
that  the  severest  virtues  are  not  requir- 
ed from  individuals,  as  ballast  fbr  the 
vessel  of  the  state,  when  it  makes  a. 
voyage  into  unknown  seas. 

This  novel,  remarkable  as  a  compo- 
sition for  the  uncommon  distinctness 
of  the  ideas,  and  the  liveliness  ^  their 
appositions,  is  also  a  model  fi>r  com- 
pression and  vivacity  of  language^*— 
Every    common-place    succession    of 
thought  is  industriously  broken   by 
some  amusing  interruptions,  so  that 
the  attention  never  fls^.    Neitiheir  is 
any  thing  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
the  imagination.    We  are  never  al- 
lowed to  dw^  upon  a  detached  object^ 
but  are  hurried  from  one  to  anomer, 
that  every  feeling  may  be  shocked  by 
the  atrocity  of  their  relations,  and  the 
mind  filled  with  amazement  and  deri- 
sion, by  the  naked  absurdities  which 
are  displayed.   So  long  as  Voltaire  con- 
tinues to  paint  the  worst  side  of  life^ 
he  is  supplied  with  a  diabolical  copi- 
ousness of  examples;   but  when,  in 
describing  El  Dorado,  he  attempts  to 
show  what  human  nature  ought  to  be, 
the  poverty  of  his  soul  becomes  wo- 
fully  apparent,  and  he  slides  into  ab- 
solute  childidiness.      His  imaginary 
people  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  good 
natured,  and  live  imder  a  just  go- 
vernment, but  we  see  nothing  of  their 
aims  or  eiyoyments.    Whatever  may 
have  been  the  errors  of  Rousseau,  fau 
views  of  human  nature  were,  for  the 
most  part,  profound  and  just.    He  did 
not  seek,  like  Voltaire,  to  deaden  the 
sensibility  of  his  nature,  but  chose  ra^ 
ther  to  suffer  to  the  last,  and  strove  to 
neutralize  the  pains  to  which  his  ge- 
nius subjected  him,  by  a  double  en- 
joyment of  all  those  sweet  and  gene- 
rous sentunents  with  which  he  was  so 
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amply  endowed.  The  uiietnal  fer- 
mentations of  his  TTiinil  reTcaled  every 
thing  to  him,  and  he  was  ahnost  never 
mistaken  J  except  in  deducing  practical 
consequences.  He  was  called  a  sophist, 
because  the  purity  of  the  sentiments 
which  he  uttered  was  unadapted  to 
the  grovelling  passions  of  society;  but 
no  person  ever  had  a  more  disinterest- 
ed love  of  truth.  Voltaire;,  in  his  youth, 
Jiad  been  well  drilled  amidst  the  ca- 
bals of  Paris,  and  therefore  imdcrstood 
better  how  to  gain  cretlit  among  his 
contemporaxiet* 


THE  LATE  ROT  WEATHER. 
MR  EDtTORj 

Being  very  desirous  of  Ixjcoming  ac- 
quainted with  you,  for  reasons  which 
the  fear  of  being  suspectetl  of  flattery, 
reluctance  to  often tl  your  modesty, 
&c,  &c.  prevent  me  from  offering, — I 
shall  take  the  opportunity  of  a  sober 
overcast  day  to  make  my  overtures. 
Allotv  me  to  b<^n  after  the  orthodox 
manner  of  my  countrymen, — this  is 
fine  cool  weather,  Mr  Editor ; — this 
is  pleasanter  than  the  great  heat  of 
last  summer.  You  will  cease  to  smile 
at  the  salutation,  when  you  learn  in 
what  hazard  the  interests  of  this  Ma- 
gazine have  been  put  by  the  state  of 
the  late  season.  Know  then,  it  is 
wholly  owing  to  this  cause  that  I  have 
not  hitherto  attempted  to  approacli 
that  coifed  wizard  with  the  thistle 
wreath  encircled,  whose  effigy  oft  hath 
fixed  and  low  abashed  mine  eye,  and 
to  tender  him  the  produce  of  my  pen, 
though  I  have  felt  a  wondrous  longing 
so  to  do  any  time  these  three  months. 
Leaden  languor  sat  upon  the  wings  of 
my  imagination.  It  was  with  me, 
diu-ing  the  whole  summer*  an  every- 
day history  o£  suction  and  evaporation 
— nothing  else.  The  heat  of  the 
weather,  in  fact,  1  felt,  I  thought  of, 
and,  when  I  could  slumber,  dreamt 
of.  It  entered  into  all  my  percep- 
tions, and  regidutetlj  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, all  my  ftmctiona,  corporal  and 
mental;  disjKising  me  to  light  diet, 
hght  reading,  light  clothing,  Ught 
sleep,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  light 
thoughts.  No  sublime  flights — no 
profouml  reflections — the  deuce  a  bit. 
A  fortunate  succession  of  showers  lias 
gnidually  restored  me  so  far,  as  to  en- 
iibk  me  to  set  about  a  whole  book  1 


(whereof  more  anon)  and  likewise  to 
indite  this  epistle, — both  of  which 
are  of  course  to  be  devoted  to  the  in- 
teresting subject  which  has  so  long 
occupied  my  mind.  In  short,  the 
theory  of  the  union  of  light  and  heat 
became  perfectly  famihar  to  me-  I 
have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  you  in 
the  north  are  well  aware  that  lus  Ma- 
jesty's hege  subjects,  in  this  part  of 
the  empire,  did,  for  a  long  space  of 
time  now  past,  grievously  complain 
that  the  atraosphtrre  was  wann,  siDtry, 
hot,  dose,  oppressive,  intolerable,  and 
killing ;  and  that  although  the  same 
could  not  but  be  well  kiiown  to  cer- 
tain persona  holding  certain  high  si- 
tuations, yet  that  no  remedy  wliatever 
was  in  this  case  provided.  Carrying 
the  charge  no  farther,  we  may  at  least 
aver,  that  most  culpable  negligence  is 
chargeable  somewhere.  How  far,  in- 
deed, those  whom  we  are  entitled,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  accustomed, 
to  charge  with  all  the  evils  which  be- 
fal  the  nation,  may  have  even  cwi/ri- 
Imiedj  (as  some,  who  shall  be  nameless, 
have  ventured  to  surmise,)  to  our  sut^ 
ferings,  is  a  matter  of  much  graver 
and  weightier  import.  For  the  pre- 
sent, I  will  only  hint,  that  the  confi- 
dence with  wMch  the  temx>erature  of 
the  late  season  was  predicted  by  one 
gentleman  in  ofiice ;  tlie  visit  of  tlie 
Esquimaux  to  this  island,  where  he 
met  w^ith  the  greatest  attention  from 
individuals  of  distinction ;  the  appear- 
ance in  London  of  an  American  chief 
and  suite,  in  the  suspicious  character 
of  players ;  the  fitting  out,  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  of  ships  of  war,  de?i- 
tined  to  the  north  for  the  ostensible 
piui)ose  of  discovery ;  and  the  parti- 
cular communications  which  appear  to 
have  been  kept  up  between  the  Ad- 
miralty and  the  Greenland  whalers, 
(not  to  mention  the  unusual  number 
of  ice-poles  which  those  vessels  have 
been  known  to  carry  of  late) — are  facts 
which  cannot  have  escaped  the  saga^ 
city  of  your  readers.  The  politicians, 
to  whom  I  allude,  scruple  not  to  as- 
sert, mistakenly  I  hope,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's government  has  fonncd  an  al- 
liance with  the  Esquimaux  and  Cop- 
per Indians  on  the  one  side,  and  with 
tlie  Samoieds  and  Tchukot^koi  on  th^ 
Asbtic  margin  of  the  polar  basin  ; 
that  these  nations,  in  furtherance  of 
the  objects  of  the  treaty,  have,  by  n 
powerftil  contemporaneous  direction 
of  their  *  physical  force,'  (as  a  great 
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orator  of  modem  times  has  it)  project- 
ed the  huge  cake  of  ice,  which  had 
fiistencd  itself  to  the  shores  of  Green- 
landj  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  that 
the  whale-fishers  were  engaged  to  co- 
operate^  with  the  aid  of  gunpowder  or 
steam,  in  this  movement;  and  that 
the  vessels  of  war  were  fraught  with 
Buhsidies,  and  are  instructed  to  con- 
cert ulterior  measures.  Now  it  was 
long  ago  foreseen,  that  such  an  opera^ 
tion,  if  it  eould  he  hrought  ahout, 
woidd  increase  prodigiously  the  degree 
of  heat  in  this  country ;  and  we  all 
know  that  the  quahty  of  every  nation- 
al constitution  depends  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  climate,  the  genius  of  lib- 
erty oeing  utterly  incapable  to  reside 
or  breathe  in  any  country  where  the 
thermometer  ordinarily  stands  above  a 
certain  point.  What  better  plan, 
then,  could  be  devised  to  extinguish 
the  last  spark  of  freedom  in  this  '  once 
happy'  land,  and  to  prepare  pur  minds 
and  bodies  for  absolute  slavery,  than 
to  spread  over  tliis  island  the  climate 
of  Spain  ?  or  Otaheite  ?  of  Constanti- 
nople ?  or  China  ?  or  Terra  Australis  ? 
or  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego? — May  such 
a  scheme  be  finally  defeated!  May 
the  clouds  of  to-day  be  the  harbingers 
of  a  biting  winter  and  a  soaking  spring ! 
—I  am  ^coming  warm,  Mr  Eiutor — 
a  sensation  I  am  weary  of— a  truce  for 
a  moment  to  politics,  and  now  to  my 
principal  object  in  addressing  you  at 
the  present  moment,  and  to  which,  I 
trust,  the  remarks  I  have  already  made 
will  be  considered  an  appropriate  pre- 
lude. 

In  a  word  then,  it  is  my  intention — 
(excuse  me  if  I  feel  a  kind  of  delicate 
embarrassment  in  making  this  commu- 
nication)— it  is  my  intention,  I  say,  to 
come  out  in  the  course  of  the  winter  in 
two  handsome  quartos,  with  a  view, 
statistical,  philosophical,  and  economi- 
cal, of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  hot 
summer  of  1818  upon  domestic  trade, 
commerce,  and  the  difiPtrent  ranks  of 
society  in  London ;  and  an  ingenious 
and  feasible  project  for  the  prevention 
of  all  those  evils  which  may  be  expect- 
ed to  flow  from  the  recurrence  of  e- 
qually  high  degrees  of  temperature. 
I  request  leave,  through  the  medium 
of  your  invaluable  Miscellany,  to  put 
the  public  in  possession  of  the  he^s 
amd  ends  of  my  intended  treatise ;  not 
doubtinff,  at  the  same  time,  that  when 
the  work  itself  shall  appear,  you  will 
find  it  worthy  of  fiiyourable  notice  in 


some  one  of  the  columns  of  your  Ma« 
gazine  usually  devoted  to  critical  ana- 
lysis. 

We  have  heard  so  much  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  season  upon  turnips  and 
cabbages,  that  I  shall  not  meddle  widi 
any  thing  so  low  and  trite.  What  I 
purpose  laying  before  the  public  are, 
— 1*^,  An  account  of  the  number  of 
quarts  of  soda  water  and  ginger  beer 
taken  off  during  the  late  season^  with 
a  statement  of  its  excess  in  amount, 
over  and  above  the  average  consumption 
for  the  three  preceding  summers ;  an 
aerostatic  computation  of  the  cubic 
feet  of  fixed  air  disengaged,  and  an 
inquiry  into  its  necessary  effects  upon 
the  atmosphere.  From  which  data,  I 
doubt  not  to  shew  that  an  augmenta- 
tion of  heat  was  created  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  one  d^ee  Fahrenheit.  In 
this  calculation  I  shall  have  the 
friendly  assistance  of  a  gentleman  oon« 
nected  with  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
whose  profound  skill  in  mathematics 
has  enabled  him  to  expose  many  com- 
monly received  errors  which  have  crept 
into  that  science.  When  I  mention,  that 
we  owe  to  this  gentleman's  artide  on 
the  Pauperism  Report  in  the  number 
for  February  last,  our  present  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  the  proportion 
of  900,000  to  10,000,000  is  as  9  to  10^ 
the  public  will  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  accuracy  of  the  arithmetical  re- 
sults to  be  found  in  my  intended  trea- 
tise. 2dli/,  An  account  of  all  the  fiues 
received  during  the  present  season  by 
watermen  and  nackney-coachmen  rea- 
pectively,  shewing  the  just  balance  of 

Erofit  to  the  former,  and  of  loss  to  the 
itter ;  with  a  view  of  probable  conse- 
quences. Sdlt/,  A  statement  of  the 
Sunday  receipts  at  the  Cumberland, 
Flora,  and  other  tea-gardens,  Kilbume 
Wells,  Mother  Redcaps,  the  £lephant 
and  Castle,  and  otlier  houses  off  th^ 
stones,  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  Metropolitan  Republicans.  4thkfg 
Ditto,  ditto,  number  of  pounds  of  ice 
consumed  at  all  the  confectioners, 
fish  -  mongers,  and  tavern  -  keepers 
throughout  the  bills  of  mortality ;  with 
a  dissertation  on  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  currant  and  pine>appie  ices. 
In  short,  I  should  tire  you  (if  I  have 
not  done  so  already)  with  all  the  de«< 
tails  of  my  embryo  volumes.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  they  will  contain  the 
precise  increase  during  the  summer  of 
the  number  of  street  minstrels ;  a  Cri- 
tical discourse  on  the  individual  pro- 


fessioDS  of  that  art ;  schedules  of  Ute 
Sabbath  tolls  at  Hyde  Park  comer, 
Marsbgnte,  Whitechapelj  and  TybuTD 
turnpikes ;  tables  for  ascertaiaing,  up- 
on the  new  principle,  the  depth  in  the 
earth  at  which  tlie  state  of  atmospheric 
temperaturej  for  any  given  distance  of 
time  past,  may  be  dug  out ; — in  the  year, 
when  Henry  VI 11-  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery»  for  instance; — and  many  other 
particulars  too  numerous  to  mention. 
From  the  whole  body  of  evidence  thus 
collected,  I  shall  draw  irrefragable  in- 
ferences, and  acute  prognostications, 
which  will  be  to  the  full  as  sm-prising, 
just,  and  satisfactory,  as  half  the  poli- 
tical speculations  and  prophecies  which 
have  been  delivered  by  a  certain  class 
of  augurs  for  many  years  past.  But 
as  details  are  not  worth  a  fig,  unless 
they  furnish  a  sage  and  profound 
theory,  I  shall  touch  upon  a  few  gene- 
ral principles. 

Whatever,  by  the  process  of  inter- 
nal traffic,  is  gained  to  one  class  of 
persons,  is  ultimately  subtracted  from 
another,  and  a  corresponding  degree 
of  political  influence  passes  with  the 
profit ;  for  wealth  is  power.  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  great  imlitical  changes 
may  be  wrought,  when  power  has  thus 
?»hifted  its  channels,  and  how  much 
strcngtli  may  be  given  to  a  govern- 
ment, by  any  contrivance  which  shall 
transfer  a  large  portion  of  national 
wealth  from  those  of  whom  it  feels  jea- 
lous, to  others  wliom  it  is  interested  in 
favouring ;  and  it  will  be  my  business 
to  shew  hereafter  what  reprehensible 
moti\'es  have  given  birth  to  that  con- 
niving negligence,  or  those  mtjre  re- 
prehensible schemes  to  which  we  ovre^ 
the  late  alarming  innovations  in  our 
climate — innovations  w^hich  have  sa- 
crificetl  the  interests  of  the  truly  Bri- 
tish chop-house  to  those  of  the  fa- 
shionable and  frenchified  confectioner, 
and  by  whidi  the  blunt  hackney  cha- 
rioteer has  been  made  to  succumb  to 
tlie  trimming  time*and-tide-aerving 
wherryraan.  Awake  to  these  consi- 
derations, I  have  turned  ray  thoughts 
to  the  discovery  of  some  barrier  against 
these  frightful  inroads,  feehng  assured, 
tliat  such  a  tUscovery  would  meet  the 
cordial  approbation  of  our  constitution- 
al representatives.  With  what  suc- 
cess, let  the  pubhc  judge,  when  they 
shall  see  in  my  work  (the  price  of 
which  will  be  unusually  moderate), 
the  particulars  of  my  scheme  for  the 
creation  of  artificial  clouds,  by  raeaus 
Vot,  IV. 
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of  that  universal  agent  of  our  timest, 
steam. 

The  peritmai  of  the  establishmentil 
to  be  under  the  joint  direction  of  thel 
founder  of  the  new  musical  schooljj 
and  the  material  under  that  of  Mr  D.I 
E.  of  Knightsbridge,  whose  flying  fish  i 
is  to  he  put  in  requisition,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  a  commmuca- 
tion  between  the  several  boilers. 

The  money  re<iuired  to  be  borrowed  J 
from  the  trustees  of  Drxu-y  Lane  The-l 
tttre,  and  the  proprietors  of  Waterlool 
Bridge,    who   have    kindly   promisedl 
your  humble  servant  tA)  advance  it  ouCT 
of  the  profits  they  have  realised,  and^ 
to  he    secured    by   a    capitation -taxj 
from  which  all  brewers,  members  < 
gas  and   water- work  companies,  soig^ 
and  sugar  boilers  are  to  he  exemptu] 
provided  that  their  manufactories  an 
situated  to  the  east  of  tlie  metropolis.' 
A  proportionate  allowance  to  be  made 
to  all  melting  chandlers,  masters  of 
steam-boats,  and  publicans,  who  per- 
mit the  use  of  tobacco  in  their  houses. 
The  author   pledges   himself  not  to 
require  more    (as   his  comwusation) 
than  20  per  cent,   upon   the   ciipital 
stock  ;  and  if  this  plan  be  approv^  of 
by  the  public  (as  he  doubts  not  it 
will)  he  will  1x2  the  first  fortunate 
projector   whose    schemes    ended    w. 
smoke.  L.  M.  U.  B. 


IXAC CURACIES  OP  POETS  IK  KATdBAt 
MISIOKY. 

To  determine  the  specific  characters 
and  local  manners  of  animals  b  not  the 
task  eitlier  of  the  poet  or  the  novelist ; 
yet  no  doubt  the  pk^asure  derived  from 
worka  of  imagination  may  be  much 
lessened  in  the  minds  of  many  by  means 
of  incongruous  associations. 

Thus,  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the 
soUtude  and  desolation  of  an  ancient 
field  of  battle  is  described  as  follows : 

**  The  knot-gpross  fettered  there  the  hatid^ 
Which  ODce  could  burst  an  iron  baud  ; 
BenesUi  the  broail  and  ample  bone 
That  bucklered  heart  to  fear  uuknown« 
A  feeble  and  a  titnorous  guest. 
The  field-fare  framed  her  lowly  ncsL** 

p.  lOS. 

Now  it  is  well  known  to  every 
school-boy,  that  the  field- fare  only  vi- 
sits this  country  during  the  winter 
season,  that  it  has  never  been  known 
to  breed  in  the  island,  and  consequent'* 
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smith  told  me  at  the  royal  academy, 
where  I  first  heard  of  his  death,  that 
he  went  by  the  appeUation  of  the 
Young  Villain  ;  but  it  is  not  new  to 
me,  as  you  know,  to  be  blamed  by  two 
opposite  parties.  The  editor  has  in 
one  place  confounded  me  and  my  un- 
cle, who,  he  says,  as  is  true,  checked 
Lord  Chatham  for  being  too  forward 
a  young  man  in  1740.  In  that  year 
I  was  not  even  come  into  piirliament^ 
iand  must  have  been  absurd  mdeed,  if  I 
had  taunted  Lord  Chatham  with  youth, 
who  was  at  least  six  or  seven  years 
younger  than  he  was ;  and  how  could 
He  reply  by  reproaching  me  with  old 
age,  who  was  then  not  twenty-three  ? 
I  shall  make  no  answer  to  these  ab- 
surdities, nor  to  any  part  of  the  work. 
Blunder  I  see  people  will,  and  talk  of 
what  they  do  not  imderstand  ;  and 
what  care  I  ?  There  is  another  trifling 
mistake  of  still  less  consequence.  The 
editor  supposes  that  it  was  Macpher- 
son  who  communicated  Ossian  to  me. 
It  was  Sir  David  Dairy mple  who  sent 
pie  the  first  specimens.  Macpherson 
did  once  come  to  me,  but  my  creduli- 
ty was  then  a  little  shaken. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  15, 1780. 
You  may  like  to  know  one  is  alive, 
dear  sir,  after  a  massacre  and  the  con- 
flagration of  a  capital.  I  was  in  it 
both  on  the  Friday  and  on  the  black 
Wednesday,  the  most  horrible  night  I 
ever  beheld,  and  which,  for  six  hours 
together,  I  expected  to  end  in  half  the 
town  being  reduced  to  ashes. 

I  can  give  you  little  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  shocking  affidr.  Negli- 
gence was  certainly  its  nurse,  and  re- 
ligion only  its  god-mother.  The  os- 
tensible author  is  in  the  tower.  Twelve 
or  fourteen  thousand  men  have  quash- 
ed all  tumults ;  and  as  no  bad  account 
is  come  from  the  country,  except  for  a 
moment  at  Bath,  and  as  eight  days 
have  passed,  nay  more,  since  the  com- 
mencement,— I  flatter  myself,  the 
whole  nation  is  shocked  at  the  scene, 
and  that,  if  plan  there  was,  it  was  laid 
only  in  and  for  the  metropolis.  The 
iowest  and  most  villanous  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  no  great  amount,  were  al- 
most the  sole  actors. 

I  hope  your  electioneering  rioting 
has  not,  nor  will  mix  in  these  tumults. 
It  would  be  most  absurd ;  for  Lord 
Bockingham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Sir  George  Saville,  and  Mr  Burke,  the 
patEons  of  toleration,  were  devoted  to 
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destruction  as  much  as  the  ministers. 
The  rails  torn  from  Sir  George's  house 
were  the  chief  weapons  and  instru- 
ments of  the  mob.  For  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
it  proved  that  the  French  were  the 
engineers.  You  and  I  have  lived  too 
long  for  our  comfort, — shall  we  close 
our  eyes  in  peace  ?  You  and  I,  that 
can  amuse  ourselves  with  our  books 
and  papers,  feel  as  much  indignation 
at  the  turbulent  as  they  have  scorn 
for  us.  It  is  hard,  at  least,  that  they 
who  disturb  nobody,  can  have  no  a- 
sylum  in  which  to  pursue  their  inno- 
cent indolence.  Who  is  secure  against 
Jack  Straw  and  a  whirlwind  ?  How  I 
abominate  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander, 
who  routed  the  poor  Otaheitans  out  <^ 
the  centre  of  the  ocean,  and  carried 
our  abominable  passions  among  them ! 
Not  even  that  poor  little  speck  could 
escape  European  restlessness.  Och! 
I  have  seen  many  tempestuous  scenes^ 
and  outlived  them  !  The  present  pros- 
pect is  too  thick  to  see  through — ^it  is 
well  hope  never  forsakes  us.  Adieu. 
Yours,  most  sincerely,  H.  W. 

We  have  no  time  to  add  a  few  notes 
to  these  letters,  to  counteract  a  little 
the  caustic  pleasantry  of  Walpole  on 
some  authors.  But  Coles  character, 
and  that  of  his  collections,  have  been 
given  by  Mr  D'Israeli,  from  whom  we 
beg  leave  to  borrow  them  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose.  "  Cole  was  the  college 
friend  of  Walpole,  Mason,  and  Gray; 
a  striking  proof  how  dissimilar  habits^ 
and  opposite  tastes  and  feelings,  can 
associate  in  literary  friendship;  Air 
Colei  indeed,  the  public  had  infbnncd 
him  that  his  friends  were  poets  and 
men  of  wit,  and  for  them  Cole's  pa- 
tient and  curious  turn  was  usefrd,  and 
by  its  extravagant  trifling  must  have 
been  very  usefrd.  He  hm  a  gossip's 
ear,  and  a  tatler's  pen ;  and,  among 
better  things,  wrote  down  every  grain 
of  literary  scandal  his  insatiable  and 
minute  curiosity  could  lick  up; — as 

Eatient  and  voracious  as  an  ant-eater^ 
e  stretched  out  his  tongue  till  it  was 
covered  by  the  tiny  creatures,  and  drew 
them  all  m  at  one  digestion.  All  these 
tales  were  r^stered,  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  as  the  reporter  received 
them;  yet,  still  anxious  after  truth, 
and  usually  telling  lies,  it  is  very  a- 
musing  to  observe,  that,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, he  very  laudably  contradicts^ 
or  explains  away  in  suosequent  me- 
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f  teoranda^  wlmt  he  had  before  written, 
Walpokj  in  a  correspondence  of  forty 
years,  he  was  perpetually  flattering, 
though  he  must  have  hn perfectly  re- 
lished his  Ene  taste,  while  ne  abhorred 
the  more   liberal    feelings   to   which 
j  flometiraes  he  addressed  a  subraiiisive 
iemonstrance.     He  has  at  times  writ- 
)  ten  a  letter  coolly ^  and  at  the  same 
tioment  chronicled  his  suppreaaeil  feel- 
ings in  his  diary  with  all  the  flame 
I  hnd  sputter  of  his  strong  prejudices. 
I  He  was  expressively  nicknamed  Oir- 
I  dimtl  CoJe,     These  scandalous  chroni- 
I  iles  were  ordered  not  to  be  opened  till 
I  twenty  years   after   his   decease :    he 
Wished  to  do  as  little  mischief  as  he 
eould,  but  loved  to  do  some,     VVhett 
the  lid  was  removed  from  this  Pundo* 
ira's  box,  it  happened  that  some  of  his 
Intimate  fViends  lived  to  perceive  in 
[  what  strange  figures  they  were  exhi- 
ttited  by  their  quondam  admirer." 


ON  THE  CANDinZ    OF  VOLTAIRE, 

^  WORK  evolved  fVom  the  mind^  hke 
^  Candide,   as   it  were    gpontmeously, 
i  litid  not  modelled  in  conformity  to  any 
established  rules  of  art,  is  of  the  kind 
that  is  best  adapted  to  express  habits 
of  thought  and  sentiraeot.     The  com- 
'i)inations  of  ideas  that  are  dictated  by 
I  logic,  or  by  rules  ot  composition,  have 
^mpurutively  litde  interest  or  mean- 
[  ing.     They  sink  into  oblivion  because 
there  is  no  soul  or  character  embalmed 
in  themj  and  because  they  merely  ex- 
hibit the  human  mind  workmg  me- 
f'Chanically  according  to  certain  princi- 
5pks. 

Although  Candide  professes  to  be 
&  reftiiation  of  optimism,  it  is  by  no 
[  •'toieans  confined  to  considerations  ap- 
^hcable  to  that  subject*     Whatever  is 
aignifle<l  in  it,  is  signified  rather  by 
Ineans  of  incidents  than  of  arguments. 
I  The  incidents  which  the  cynic  intro- 
duces^ are  all  of  thera  extreme  cases ; 
I  but  they  are  well  chosen  to  ridicule 
h^he  idea  that  the   moral  world  is  a 
^Bceneflt  to  be  contemplated  with  com- 
placency.     Voltaire  had  probably  no 
rery  distinct  conception  of  what   he 
I^Vas  attacking,  at  least  he  follows  no 
close  train  of  reasoning  agjiiast  it ;  but 
Tie  had  too  much   sagiicity  to  concur 
%ith  those  low-minded  sophists  who 
^  endeavour  to  represent  the  condition 
of  the  moral  world  as  a  thing  alto- 


gether free  from  mystery,  and  with 
regard  to  which  tho  human  mind  fl 
should  feel  no  demand  either  for  ex-  B 
planation  or  amendment.  Many  of 
his  contemporaries  satisfied  themselves 
with  a  sort  of  cant  that  every  thing 
would  go  right  if  men  would  follow 
the  unperverted  dictates  of  nature. 
Voltaire,  on  the  other  hand,  perceived 
aroimd  him  every  where  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  wretchedness,  and  he  did 
not  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact.  But 
the  true  view  of  the  universe  did  not 
lead  him  to  just  conclusions,  Ha\ing 
suppressed  in  his  soul  what  afforfi 
consolation  amidst  the  assaults  of  mis- 
fortune, it  remained  for  him  to  con- 
sider what  other  habits  of  thought  and 
feehng  were  best  calculated  to  fortify 
a  human  being  in  making  his  way 
through  the  jarring  chaos  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  Candide  is  merely 
an  amusing  parable,  in  which  he  de- 
velopes  his  system  of  tactics  for  the 
campaign  of  human  life*  Voltaire's 
own  nature,  and  the  number  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyments  which  he  possessedj 
letl  him  rather  to  shun  external  causes 
of  pain,  than  to  search  after  external 
ciiuses  of  plefisure.  He  perceived,  in 
general,  that  the  less  purchase  outward 
circumstances  obtained  over  him,  the 
less  he  would  suffer ;  and  the  scope 
of  Candide,  accordingly,  is  to  palsy 
within  the  mind^  by  means  of  deri- 
sion, every  movement  of  pride,  or 
vanity,  or  shame,  or  the  feeling  of 
responsibility,  which  are  all  of  them 
sentiments  tending  to  entiingle  us  with 
others,  and  subject  us  to  the  course  of 
events.  Pride  he  pays  off,  not  by  con- 
gratulating himsefr  on  the  possession 
of  merit,  but  by  saying,  "  The  whole 
world  is  only  a  subject  for  mockery 
and  contempt.  As  nothing  in  it  claims 
my  respect,  or  mortifies  me  with  tlie 
appearance  of  enviable  superiority,  I 
can  well  afford  to  deride  even  myself^ 
and  dispense  with  ambition."  The 
same  scorn  of  mankind  teaches  him  to 
extinguish  vanity,  by  representing 
men's  suffrages  as  not  worth  obtain- 
ing, and  by  considering  the  cultivation 
of  tile  good  opinion  of  others  as  a  piece 
of  ridicalous  drudgery.  Shame  he 
gets  quit  of  by  saying  to  himself,  "  It 
is  imxmdence  in  othe-rs  to  expect  me 
to  be  ashamed  before  them  of  any 
thing  I  can  do/*  Although  he  shakes 
off  all  regard  for  mankind,  he  is  not 
in  the  least  a  misanthrope,  but  rather 
cultivates  good  nature  as  n^jre  couve- 
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nient  and  agreeable  for  him  who  feels 
it;  and  he  would  consider  misanthro- 
pical indignation  as  foolish  and  use- 
less. He  prizes  the  pleasures  of  health 
and  sense^  and  wishes^  in  many  res- 
pects^ to  resemble  the  inferior  animals^ 
in  order  to  be  altogether  free  from  the 
stirrings  of  what  he  considers  as  un- 
profitable sentiments^  although  he  still 
relishes  and  ei^joys  the  pleasures  of 
the  understanding.  But  having  sup- 
pressed the  sources  of  so  many  in- 
quietudes^ he  finds  that  he  has  sup- 
pressed also  the  sources  of  those  plea- 
sures and  interests  which  serve  to  fill 
up  the  span  of  existence ;  and^  accord- 
ingly^ Candide  and  Martin^  in  culti- 
Tating  their  garden,  find  themselves 
beset  by,  the  weariness  of  life,  after 
they  had  endeavoured,  by  apathy,  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  almost  all 
other  evils.  The  freedom  which  phi- 
losophers of  this  school  attain  by  ex- 
tinguishing sentiment,  is  like  the  e- 
scape  of  a  prisoner  into  a  barren  and 
rocky  island,  where  he  finds  nothing 
to  subsist  upon ;  and  they  are  obliged, 
by  the  want  of  enjoyment,  to  submit 
themselves  again  to  the  impulses  of 
human  feeling. 

As  the  philosophy  developed  in  Can- 
dide does  not  foster  any  of  the  pas- 
sions, it  does  not  lead  to  acts  of  posi- 
tive immoraUty,  but  only  prompts 
men  to  a  scornful  neglect  of  all  they 
owe  to  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  a 
dchberate  isolation  of  self-interest.  It 
inspires  no  arrogance,  but  extinguishes 
all  respect.  It  teaches  us  to  consider 
mankind  as  mischievous  animals,  with 
whom  it  would  be  folly  to  contend  in 
earnest,  but  whose  malice  must  be 
guarded  against  by  whatever  means 
are  found  most  convenient,  and  whose 
good  offices  should  be  considered  as  so 
much  good  luck.  It  bids  us  contem- 
plate them,  not  imder  the  relations  of 
morality  or  personal  feeling,  but  as 
machines  by  which  we  must  take  care 
not  to  be  hurt  in  passing.  Although 
it  stifles  enthusiasm,  it  is  no  enemy 
to  the  pleasures  of  taste,  or  el^ant 
perception,  because  they  are  so  many 
detached  enjoyments,  which  may  be 
taken  up  and  abandoned  at  will,  with- 
out subjecting  us  either  to  our  own 
passions,  or  entanghng  us  with  the 
movements  of  events.  The  generd 
tendency  of  this  philosophy  would  evi- 
dently be  to  disorganize  society  (so  far 
as  its  o]^anization  hinges  upon  the 
feeling  of  duty),  and  to  resolTe  men 


into  so  many  separate  individuals,  who 
acknowledge  no  mutual  obligations, 
but  wha  are  wiUing  to  transact  coolly 
with  each  other  upon  the  principles  of 
self-interest.  The  habits  of  feeling 
which  it  engenders  are  now  generally 
condemned  in  theory  throughout  Eu- 
rope, but  at  the  same  time  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  are  too  ex- 
tensively acted  upon.  In  France  their 
bitter  consequences  have  been  practi- 
cally felt  in  politics ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  rest  of  the  nations,  in 
struggling  to  obtain  rights  that  have 
been  too  long  denied  them,  will  be- 
ware of  supposing  that  the  torch  of 
self-interest  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
conduct  them  safely  to  freedom ;  and 
that  the  severest  virtues  are  not  require 
ed  from  individuals,  as  ballast  for  the 
vessel  of  the  state,  when  it  makes  a. 
voyage  into  unknown  seas. 

Tms  novel,  remarkable  as  a  compo- 
sition for  the  uncommon  distinctness 
of  the  ideas,  and  the  liveliness  of  their 
appositions,  is  also  a  model  for  com- 
pression and  vivacity  of  language.— 
Every  common-place  succession  of 
thought  is  industriously  broken  by 
some  amusing  interruptions,  so  that 
the  attention  never  flags.  Neither  is 
any  thing  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
the  imagination.  We  are  never  al- 
lowed to  dw§ll  upon  a  detached  object, 
but  are  hurried  from  one  to  anomer, 
that  every  feeling  may  be  shocked  by 
the  atrocity  of  their  relations,  and  the 
mind  filled  with  amazement  and  deri- 
sion, by  the  naked  absurdities  which 
are  displayed.  So  long  as  Voltaire  con- 
tinues to  paint  the  worst  side  of  life, 
he  is  supplied  with  a  diabolical  copi- 
ousness of  examples;  but  when,  in 
describing  El  Dorado,  he  attempts  to 
show  what  human  nature  ought  to  be, 
the  poverty  of  his  soul  becomes  wo- 
frJly  apparent,  and  he  sinks  into  ab- 
solute childishness.  His  imaginary 
people  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  good 
natured,  and  live  under  a  just  go« 
vemment,  but  we  see  nothing  of  their 
aims  or  enjoyments.  "Whatever  may 
have  been  the  errors  of  Rousseau,  his 
views  of  human  nature  were,  for  the 
most  part,  profound  and  just.  He  did 
not  seek,  like  Voltaire,  to  deaden  the 
sensibility  of  his  nature,  but  chose  ra- 
ther to  suffer  to  the  last,  and  strove  to 
neutralize  the  pains  to  which  his  ge- 
nius subjected  him,  by  a  double  en- 
joyment of  all  those  sweet  and  gene- 
rous sentiments  with  which  he  was  so 
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amply  endowed.  The  iQtemal  fer* 
mentations  of  his  mind  rev<?aled  every 
thing  to  him,  and  be  was  almost  never 
mistaken  J  except  in  deducing  practical 
consequences.  Ho  was  called  a  sophist, 
because  the  purity  of  the  Bent) men ta 
which  he  uttered  was  un adapted  to 
the  grovelling pafisions  of  society;  but 
no  person  ever  had  a  more  disinterest- 
ed love  of  truth.  Voltaire,  in  his  youth, 
hail  been  well  drilled  amidst  the  ca- 
bals of  PariSj  and  therefore  understood 
better  how  to  gain  credit  among  his 
contemporaries. 


THE  LATE  HOT  WEATHER. 
He  EniTORj 

Beimo  very  desirous  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  you,  for  reasons  which 
tne  fear  of  being  suspected  of  flattery, 
reluctance  to  offend  your  modesty, 
&c.  &c.  prevent  me  from  offering, — I 
aball  take  the  opportunity  of  a  sober 
overcast  day  to  make  my  overtures* 
Allow  me  to  begin  after  the  orthodox 
manner  of  my  countrymen, — this  is 
fine  cool  weather,  Mr  Editor ; — ^thia 
is  pleasanter  than  the  great  heat  of 
last  summer.  You  will  cease  to  smile 
at  tlie  salutation,  when  you  learn  in 
what  hazard  the  interests  of  this  Bf  a- 
gaxine  have  been  put  by  the  state  of 
the  late  season.  Know  then,  it  is 
wholly  owing  to  this  cause  that  I  have 
not  hitherto  attempted  to  approadi 
that  coifed  wizard  with  tlie  thistle 
Tvreath  encircled,  whose  effigy  ofl  liath 
fixed  and  low  abashed  mine  eye,  and 
to  tender  him  the  produce  of  my  pen, 
though  I  have  felt  a  wondrous  longing 
ao  to  do  any  time  these  thrt^  months* 
Leaden  languor  sat  upon  the  wings  of 
Tny  imagination.  It  was  with  me, 
during  the  whole  summer,  an  everj'- 
day  history  of  suction  and  evaporation 
—nothing  else.  The  heat  of  tlie 
weather,  in  fact,  I  felt,  I  thought  of, 
and^  when  I  could  slumber,  dreamt 
of.  It  entered  into  all  my  percep- 
tions, and  regulated,  in  a  great  mea- 
mire,  all  my  ftinctions,  corporal  and 
mental;  disposing  me  to  light  diet, 
light  reading,  light  clothing,  hght 
sleep,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  light 
tlioughts.  No  sublime  flights — no 
profound  reflections — the  deuce  a  bit. 
A  fortunate  succession  of  showers  has 
gradujilly  restored  me  so  far,  as  to  en- 
able me  to  set  about  a  whole  book  I 
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(whereof  more  anon)  and  likewise 
indite  this  epistle, — ^both  of  which 
are  of  course  to  be  devoted  to  the  in^ 
teresting  subject  which  has  so  long 
occupied  my  mind*  In  short,  the 
theory  of  the  union  of  Eght  and  heat 
became  perfectly  familiar  to  me.  I 
have  taken  it  tor  granted,  that  you  in 
the  north  are  well  aware  thdt  his  Ma- 
jesty's liege  subjects,  in  this  part  of 
the  empire,  did,  lor  a  long  space  of 
time  now  past,  grievously  complain 
that  the  atmosphere  was  warm,  siutry, 
hot,  dose,  oppressive,  intolerable,  and 
killing ;  and  that  although  the  same 
could  not  but  be  well  known  to  cer- 
tain persons  holding  certain  high  si- 
tuations, yet  that  no  remedy  whatever 
was  in  this  case  provided.  Carrying 
the  charge  no  farther,  we  may  at  least 
aver,  tliat  most  culpable  negligence  is 
chargeable  somewhere.  How  far,  in- 
deed, those  whom  we  are  entitled,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  accustomed, 
to  charge  with  all  the  evils  which  be-  fl 
fal  the  nation,  may  have  even  contri-'  ^ 
Imiedj  (as  some,  who  shall  be  nameless, 
have  ventured  to  surmise,)  to  our  suf- 
ferings, is  a  matter  of  much  graver 
and  weightier  import.  For  the  pre- 
sent, I  will  only  bint,  that  die  confi- 
dence with  which  the  temperature  of 
the  late  season  was  preilicted  by  one 
gentleman  in  office ;  the  visit  of  the 
Esquimaux  to  this  island,  where  he 
met  with  the  greatest  attention  from 
individuals  of  distinction ;  the  appear- 
ance in  London  of  an  American  cliief 
and  suite,  in  the  suspicious  character 
of  players ;  the  fitting  out,  at  an  im- 
niense  expense,  of  ships  of  war,  des- 
tined to  the  north  for  the  ostensible 
plumose  of  discovery ;  and  the  parti- 
cular communications  which  appear  to 
have  been  kept  up  between  the  Ad- 
miralty and  the  Greenland  whalers, 
(not  to  mention  the  unusual  number 
of  ice-poles  which  diose  vessels  have 
been  known  to  carry  of  late) — are  facts 
which  cannot  have  escaped  the  saga- 
city of  your  readers,  llie  poHticians, 
to  whom  I  allude,  scruple  not  to  as- 
sert, mistakenly  I  hope,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's government  has  formed  an  al- 
liance with  tlie  Esquimaux  and  Cop- 
per Indians  on  the  one  side,  and  with 
the  Samoieds  and  TcJmkotskoi  on  the 
Asiatic  margin  of  the  polar  basin  ; 
that  tliese  nations,  in  furtherance  of 
the  objects  of  the  treaty,  have,  by  a 
power  fill  content  poraneous  direction 
of  their  '  physical  force^'  (iis  a  great 
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orator  of  modem  tunes  has  it)  project- 
ed the  huge  cake  of  ice,  wmch  had 
&8tened  itself  to  the  shores  of  Green- 
land^ into  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  that 
the  whale-fishers  were  engaged  to  co- 
operate^  with  the  aid  of  gunpowder  or 
steam,  in  this  movement;  and  that 
the  vessels  of  war  were  fraught  with 
suhsidies,  and  are  instructed  to  con- 
cert ulterior  measures.  Now  it  was 
long  ago  foreseen,  that  such  an  opera- 
tion, if  it  could  he  brought  about, 
woidd  increase  prodigiously  the  degree 
of  heat  in  this  country ;  and  we  all 
know  that  the  quality  or  every  nation- 
al constitution  depends  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  climate,  the  genius  of  lib- 
erty being  utterly  incapable  to  reside 
or  breathe  in  any  country  where  the 
thermometer  ordinarily  stands  above  a 
certain  point.  What  better  plan, 
then,  could  be  devised  to  extinguish 
the  last  spark  of  freedom  in  this  '  once 
happy'  land,  and  to  prepare  pur  ininds 
and  bodies  for  absolute  slavery,  than 
to  spread  over  tliis  island  the  climate 
of  Spain  ?  or  Otaheite  ?  of  Constanti- 
nople ?  or  China  ?  or  Terra  Australia  ? 
or  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego? — ^May  such 
a  scheme  be  finally  defeated!  May 
the  clouds  of  to-day  be  the  harbingers 
of  a  biting  winter  and  a  soaking  spring ! 
—I  am  becoming  warm,  Mr  £(htor — 
a  sensation  I  am  weary  of— a  truce  for 
a  moment  to  politics,  and  now  to  my 
principal  object  in  addressing  you  at 
the  present  moment,  and  to  which,  I 
trust,  the  remarks  I  have  already  made 
will  be  considered  an  appropriate  pre- 
lude. 

In  a  word  then,  it  is  my  intention — 
(excuse  me  if  I  feel  a  kind  of  delicate 
embarrassment  in  making  this  commu- 
nication)— ^it  is  my  intention,  I  say,  to 
come  out  in  the  course  of  the  winter  in 
two  handsome  quartos,  with  a  view, 
statistical,  philosophical,  and  economi- 
cal, of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  hot 
summer  of  1818  upon  domestic  trade, 
commerce,  and  the  different  ranks  of 
society  in  London ;  and  an  ingenious 
and  feasible  project  for  the  prevention 
of  all  those  evils  which  may  be  expect- 
ed to  flow  from  the  recurrence  of  e- 
qually  high  degrees  of  temperature. 
I  request  leave,  through  the  medium 
of  your  invaluable  Miscellany,  to  put 
the  public  in  possession  of  the  heads 
Mud  ends  of  my  intended  treatise ;  not 
doubting,  at  the  same  time,  that  when 
the  work  itself  shall  appear,  you  lyill 
find  it  worthy  of  favourable  notice  in 
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some  one  of  the  columns  of  your  Ma- 
gazine  usually  devoted  to  critical  ana« 
tysis. 

We  have  heard  so  much  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  season  upon  turnips  and 
cabbages,  that  I  shall  not  meddle  widi 
any  tmng  so  low  and  trite.    What  I 
purpose  laying  before  the  public  are, 
— 1*/,  An  account  of  the  number  of 
quarts  of  soda  water  and  ginger  beer 
taken  off*  during  the  late  season,  witib 
a  statement  of  its  excess  in  amount, 
over  and  above  the  average  consumption 
for  the  three  preceding  summers ;  an 
aerostatic  computation  of  the  cubic 
feet  of  fixed  air  disengaged,  and  an 
inquiry  into  its  necessary  effects  upon 
the  atmosphere.    From  which  data,  I 
doubt  not  to  shew  that  an  augmenta* 
tion  of  heat  was  created  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  one  d^ee  Fahrenheit.    In 
this    calculation    I    shall   have    the 
friendly  assistance  of  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
whose  profound  skill  in  mathematics 
has  enabled  him  to  expose  many  com- 
monly received  errors  which  have  crept 
into  that  science.  When  I  mention,  that 
we  owe  to  this  gentleman's  artide  on 
the  Pauperism  Report  in  the  number 
for  February  last,  our  present  know« 
ledge  of  the  fact  that  the  proportion 
of  900,000  to  10,000,000  is  as  9  to  10, 
the  public  will  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  accuracy  of  the  arithmetical  re- 
sults to  be  round  in  my  intended  trea- 
tise.   2dly,  An  account  of  all  the  &re8 
received  during  the  present  season  by 
watermen  and  nackney-coachmen  res- 
pectively, shewing  the  just  balance  of 
Erofit  to  the  former,  and  of  loss  to  the 
itter;  with  a  view  of  probable  conse- 
quences.    3(%,    A  statement  of  the 
Sunday  receipts  at  the  Cumberland, 
Flora,  and  other  tea-gardens,  Kilbume 
Wells,  Mother  Redcaps,  the  Elephant 
and  Castle,  and  other  houses  off  th^ 
stones,  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  Metropolitan  Republicans,    ^thly. 
Ditto,  ditto,  number  of  pounds  of  ice 
consumed  at   all    the    confectioners^ 
fish  -  mongers,    and    tavern  -  keepers 
throughout  the  bills  of  mortality ;  with 
a  dissertation  on  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  currant  and  pine- apple  ices. 
In  short,  I  should  tire  you  (if  I  have 
not  done  so  already)  with  all  the  de-< 
tails  of  my  embryo  volumes.    'Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  they  will  contain  the 
precise  increase  during  the  summer  of 
the  number  of  street  minstrels ;  a  Cri- 
tical discourse  on  the  individual  pro« 


fesslons  of  that  art ;  Hchedule5  of  the 
Sabbath  tolls  at  Hydo  Park  corner, 
Marshgate,  WhitechapeJ,  aiul  Tyburn 
turnpikes  ;  tables  for  ascertaining,  up- 
on the  new  principle,  the  depth  in  the 
earth  at  which  tlie  state  of  atmospheric 
temperature^  for  any  given  distance  of 
time  past,  may  be  dug  out  ^ — ^in  the  year, 
when  Henry  VI IL  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery, for  instance; — and  many  otlier 
particulars  too  numerous  to  mention. 
From  the  whole  body  of  evidence  thus 
collected,  I  shall  draw  irrefragable  in- 
ferences, and  acute  prognostications, 
which  will  be  to  the  full  as  surprising^, 
just,  and  satisfactory,  as  half  the  pofi- 
tical  speculations  and  prophecies  which 
have  been  dehvered  by  a  certain  class 
of  augurs  for  many  years  past-  But 
as  details  are  not  worth  a  fig,  unless 
they  furnish  a  sage  and  profound 
theory,  I  shall  touch  upon  a  few  gene- 
ral principles. 

Wliatever,  by  the  process  of  inter- 
nal traffic,  is  gained  to  one  class  of 
persons,  h  ultimately  subtracted  from 
another,  and  a  corresponding  degree 
of  political  influence  passes  with  the 
profit ;  for  wealth  is  power*  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  great  political  changes 
may  be  wrought,  when  power  has  thus 
shifted  its  channels,  and  how  much 
strength  may  be  given  to  a  govern- 
ment, by  any  contrivance  wliicli  shall 
transfer  a  large  portion  of  national 
wealth  from  those  of  whom  it  feeU  jea- 
louSj  to  others  whom  it  is  interested  in 
favouring ;  and  it  will  be  ray  business 
to  sl^ew  liereat\er  what  reprehensible 
motives  liave  given  birth  to  that  con- 
niving uogUgence,  or  those  more  re- 
prehensible schemes  to  which  we  owe 
the  late  alarming  innovations  in  our 
climate — innovations  which  have  sa- 
crificed the  interests  of  the  truly  Bri- 
tish chop-house  to  those  of  the  fa- 
shionable and  frcnchified  confectioner, 
and  by  which  the  blunt  hackney  cha- 
rioteer has  been  made  to  succumb  to 
the  trimming  tin^^ -and- title- serving 
wherryraan.  Awake  to  these  consi- 
derations, I  have  turned  my  thoughts 
to  the  discovery  of  some  barrier  against 
these  frightful  inroads,  feeling  assuretl, 
that  such  a  discovery  would  meet  the 
cordial  ripprobation  of  our  constitution- 
al representative*?.  With  what  suc- 
cess, let  the  public  judge,  when  they 
shall  ate  in  my  work  (the  price  of 
wlxich  will  be  unusually  moderate), 
the  particukrsi  of  ray  scheme  for  the 
creation  of  artificial  clouds,  by  means 
Vol,  IV% 
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of  that  universal  agent  of  our  times, 
steam. 

The  personal  of  the  establislimenta 
to  l>e  under  the  joint  direction  of  the 
founder  of  the  new  musical  school, 
and  the  maiiiial  under  that  of  Mr  D. 
E.  of  Knightsbridge,  whose  flying  fish 
is  to  be  put  in  requisition,  for  the 
purpose  of  kcn^ping  up  a  communica- 
tion between  the  several  boUers. 

The  money  required  to  be  liorrowed 
from  the  trustees  of  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre, and  the  proprietors  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  who  have  kindly  promised 
your  humble  servant  to  advance  it  out 
of  the  profits  they  have  realised,  and 
to  be  secured  by  a  capitation-tax, 
from  which  all  brewers,  members  of 
gas  and  water » work  companies,  soitp 
and  sugar  boilers  are  to  be  exempt, 
provided  that  their  manufactories  are 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  metropohs. 
A  proportionate  alloWfince  to  be  made 
to  all  melting  chan^Uers,  masters  of 
steam-boatSj  anil  pubUcans,  who  per- 
mit the  use  of  tobacco  in  their  houses. 
The  author  pledges  himself  not  to 
require  more  (as  his  comiiensation) 
than  20  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
stock  ;  and  if  this  plan  be  approval  of 
by  the  public  (as  he  doubts  not  it 
will)  he  will  be  the  first  fortunate 
projector  whose  schemes  ended  in 
amoke,  L.  M.  U.  B. 


IKACCUHACIES  OF  FOETS  IN  KATOBAL 
H13T0EY. 

To  determine  the  specific  characters 
and  local  manners  of  animals  is  not  the 
task  either  of  the  poet  or  the  novelist ; 
yet  no  doubt  the  pleasure  derived  from 
works  of  imiicination  may  be  much 
lessened  in  the  minds  of  many  by  means 
of  incongruous  associations. 

Thus,  in  the  Latly  of  the  Lake,  the 
solitude  and  desolation  of  an  ancient 
field  of  battle  is  described  as  follows : 

"  The  knot-grass  fettered  there  tJte  hand* 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  Imud  ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone 
That  bucklered  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  duiorous  guest. 
The  fidd-foie  framed  her  lowly  nest.** 

p.lO». 

Now  it  is  well  known  to  every 
school-boy,  that  the  field- tare  only  vi- 
sits this  country  during  the  winter 
season,  that  it  has  never  been  kno^n 
to  breed  ia  the  island,  and  consequent^ 
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ly  is  never  associated  with  the  idea  of 
a  nest,  or  "  the  leafy  month  of  June." 
The  author  of  Mandeville  has  com- 
mitted a  somewhat  similar  mistake  in 
Xd  to  another  of  the    feathered 

•<  It  was  a  small  part  of  the  edifice  only 
that  was  inhabited  in  my  time.  Several 
magnificent  galleries,  and  a  number  of  spa- 
cious apartments,  were  whoUy  neglected,  and 
gufiPered  to  remain  in  a  woful  state  of  dila- 
pidation. Indeed  it  was  one  wing  only  that 
was  now  tenanted,  and  that  imperfectly ;  the 
centre  and  the  other  wing  had  long  been  re- 
gigned  to  the  owls  and  the  bitterns." 

vol.  i.  p.  48. 

The  last-mentioned  bird  is  one 
which,  more  than  most  others,  avoids 
ihe  dwellings  of  the  human  race,  and 
usually  chooses,  for  the  purposes  of  ni« 
dification,  some  lonely  spot  in  the  vici- 
nity of  fens  or  marshes. 

In  the  works  of  Gesner  there  is  an 
engraving  of  a  whale,  in  which  the 
lines  are  so  strongly  marked,  and  dis- 
posed in  such  a  manner,  that  the  ani- 
mal appears  as  if  covered  with  large 
scales.  There  is  also  a  vessel  near  it, 
with  an  inscription,  expressing  that  the 
whale  is  often  mistaken  for  an  island, 
and  that  seamen  frequently  incur  great 
danger  by  attempting  to  cast  anchor 
by  its  side.  Shaw  is  of  opinion  that 
Milton  was  conversant  with  the  vrxit- 
ings  of  Gesner,  whose  work  was  then 
the  great  depositary  of  natural  know- 
ledge, and  that  this  plate  suggested  to 
him  the  expression  of  "  scaly  rind"  in 
the  following  sublime  passage,  which 
has  heen  censured  by  some  hypercritics. 

"  That  sea  beast 
Leviathan,  which  Grod,  of  all  his  works, 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream. 
Him  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam. 
The  pilotofsomesmall  night-foundered  skiff. 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell. 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  mom  delays." 

The  term  is  no  doubt  inaccurate 
when  applied  to  the  whale  tribe,  to 
which  the  Leviathan  of  the  Scriptures 
is  generally  referred.  Some  authors 
have  been  of  opinion  that  the  crocodile 
is  mentioned  under  that  name,  and  in 
a  paper  in  one  of  your  late  Numbers, 
the  great  sea-snake  is  considered  as  the 
animal  probably  alluded  to. 

The  butterfly  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  an  emblem  of  immortality. 
Deriving  its  existence  from  a  compara- 
tively, shapeless  body,  in  which,  had  it 
long  been  confined  in  a  state  of  appar* 
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ent  torpor  and  death,  and  suddenly 
winging  its  flight  through  the  air,  a- 
domed  with  life  and  beauty,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  chrysalis  or  nymph,  has 
been  deemed  analagous  to  that  between 
the  soul  and  the  body  of  man.  The 
order  of  things  has,  however,  been 
completely  reversed  in  the  mind  of  a 
modem  poet,  as  evinced  in  the  follow- 
ing passage ; 

^*  Thus  the  gaymoth  bysun  and  vernal  gales 
Call'd  forth  to  wander  o'er  the  dewy  v^es. 
From  flower  to  flower,  ftom  sweet  to  sweet 

will  stray. 
Till,  tir'd  and  satiate  with  her  food  and  play. 
Deep  in  the  shades  she  builds  her  peaceful 

nest, 
In  lov*d  sedusion  pleased  at  length  to  rest : 
There  folds  the  wings  that  erst  so  widely  bore  ; 
Becomes  a  household  nymph,  and  seeks  to 

range  no  more." 
From  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
chrysalis  is  derived  from  the  moth,  and 
not  the  moth  from  the  chrysalis. 

I  conceive  Southey  to  be  the  most 
correct,  as  well  as  the  most  skilful  of 
all  the  living  poets,  in  adapting  the 
facts  of  Natural  History  to  the  uses 
of  Poetry.  According,  however,  to 
those  sldbul  and  intelligent  entomolo- 
gists, Messrs  Kirby  and  Spence,  in 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  descrip- 
tions in  Madoc,  he  confounds  the  fire- 
fly of  St  Domingo  (Elater  noctilucus) 
with  a  quite  difi[erent  insect,  the  lant- 
ern-fly (Fulgora  latemaria)  of  Madam 
Merian. 

*'  Shebeckoned,  and  descended,  anddrew  out 
From  underneath  her  vest,  a  cage,  or  net 
It  rather  might  be  called,  so  fine  die  twigs. 
Which  knit  it,  where,  confined,  two  fire-&8 


Their  lustre.  By  that  light  did  Madoc  first ' 
Behold  the  features  of  his  lovely  guide.** 

The  same  insect  is  again  alluded  to 
in  the  following  beautiful  passi^ : 
"  Sorrowing  we  Ixmeld 
The  night  come  on ;  but  soon  did  night  dis- 
play 
More  wonders  than  it  veiled ;  innumerous 

tribes 
From  the  wood-cover  swarmed,  and  dark- 
ness made 
Their  beauties  visible;  onewhile  theystream- 

ed 
A  bright  blue  radiance  upon  flowers  that 

closed 
Their  gorgeous  colours  from  the  eye  of  day  ; 
Now  motionless  and  dark,  eluded  seardi 
Self-shrouded ;  and  anon,  starring  the  sky. 
Rose  like  a  shower  of  fire.*' 

From  the  days  of  Solomon  until  the 
middle  of  last  century,  it  was  general- 
ly afiHrmed,  that  the  ant  '^  prepared 
her  bread  in  the  summer,  and  gather- 
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ed  her  fbod  in  the  harvest."  What- 
Cfcr  may  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
species  of  more  southern  dunes^  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  verj  generally  ad- 
ipitted  by  every  naturahst^  from  Gould 
to  Huber  and  Latreille^  that  the  Eu- 
ropean species  of  ants  are  torpid  dur- 
ing winter^  and  conseauentlv  do  not 
require  a  supply  of  fooa.  The  pupa« 
or  intermediate  state  of  these  insects^ 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  a 
grain  of  corn^  and^  as  the  f\iture  po- 
pulation of  the  colony  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  welfare  of  such 
as  exist  in  that  state^  they  are  particu- 
larly careful  in  removing  them  from 
danger^  and  in  exposing  tnem  occasion- 
aUy  to  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  may 
tend  to  hasten  their  extrusion.    It  is 

E[>bable  that  these  circumstances  alone 
ve  occasioned  the  general  idea  of 
their  provident  habits;  so  that  the 
jnany  poetical  descriptions  and  sage 
ttflcctions  which  liave  arisen  from  the 
impression  of  their  being 
••  »tiuUous,  ere  stornay  winter  frowns,  to  lay 
Sate  in  their  cells  the  treasured  prey,** 
have  originated  in  misconception. 

Every  one  must  have  observed^  in 
the  stillness  of  a  fine  summer  evening, 
the  choral  dances  ot  water-flies,  for  the 
most  part  above  the  stream  which  gave 
them  birth.  Wliat  a  bcautifid  picture 
has  been  drawn  by  Wordsworth  of 
that  simple  image. 

"  Nor  wanting  here  to  entertain  the  thought, 
Cieatures  that  in  onmmunities  exist. 
Less,  as  might  sccni,  for  general  guardian- 

fillip. 
Or  thro*  dcpcndancc  upon  mutual  aid. 
Thin  by  participation  of  delight. 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowship  combined. 
What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  summer  ilics  to  mix  and  weave 
Their  sports  together  in  the  solar  beam. 
Or  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  tlicir  joy?** 
Dr   Darwin,  notwithstanding  the 
frequency   of  his  Irarncd  references, 
has  been  guilty  of  many  inaccuracies 
in  his  poetry.    Of  these,  the  foUowuig 
may  be  token  as  an  instance : 
**  So  sleeps  in  silence  the  curculio,  shut 
In  the  dork  chamber  of  the  cavcm*d  nut ; 
Erodes  with  ivory  beak  the  vaidted  shell. 
And  quits  on  filmy  wings  its  narrow  celL*' 

Now,  although  the  larva  of  the  cur- 
culio '^  dwells  in  the  hollow  nut,"  the 
perfect  insect  is  never  found  there,  but 
undergoes  its  final  transformation  un- 
der ground.' 

The  preceding  are  a  few  of  the  many 

*  See  the  Introducciao  to  Entamologv  by 
Vatby  Mod  ^UiX,  YoL  IL  p.  iW. 
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examples  which  might  be  adduced  of 
the  general  negligence  of  poets,  in  re- 
gard to  a  subject  which,  if  properly 
attended  to,  might  be  rendered  one  of 
the  most  beautii\d  auxiliaries  of  their 
art. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  CERES. 

(From  the  Oerman  of  SchilUr,) 

U a  EDITOR, 

I  SEND  you  the  following  translation 
of  one  ot  tlie  smaller  poems  of  Schiller, 
which  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  be  so  ge- 
nerally known  in  this  country  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  It  is  remarked  by  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  tliut  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing excellences  of  the  German 
writers,  is  the  facilitv  with  which  they 
identify  their  own  duelings  with  those 
of  the  age  and  character  which  they 
delineate.  I  know  none  of  these  writ- 
ers to  whom  this  applies  with  grater 
truth  than  to  Schiller.  His  feeling, 
too,  is  under  the  control  of  a  purer 
taste  than  belongs  in  general  to  the 
genius  of  his  country ;  and  we  are 
never  offended  in  his  works  with  that 
extravagance  and  affectation  on  which 
some  of  our  critics  would  pronounce 
sentence  of  excommunication  against 
the  whole  body  of  German  literature. 
The  woes  of  a  personage  of  the  hea- 
then mythology  would  make  but  a 
sorry  appearance  in  most  hands ;  but 
in  tnis  author  there  is  an  unrivalled 
power  of  blending  the  classic  images 
of  antiquity  with  Uiat  depth  of  passion 
and  sentiment  which  we  consider  to 
belong  more  peculiarly  to  the  modems. 
I  think  this  remark  will  be  found  to 
be  verified  in  the  following  piece.  If 
not,  let  the  want  be  imputed  to  the 
weakness  of  the  translation,  and  not  to 
any  deficiency  in  the  original. 

Now  the  kindly  Spring  appears. 

The  earth  exults  in  youth  again — 
Tach  sunny  hill  his  green  slojie  rears. 

And  bursts  each  stream  its  icy  chain ; 
Sec  Jove  looks  down,  and  smiles  serene 

OVt  its  blue  and  glassy  bowm  ; 
Mild  the  Zephyr  waves  his  wing. 

And  spreads  to  air  the  ep*ning  blossom. 
In  each  grove  new  songs  I  hear— 

Hark  !  the  mountain-nymph  replies— 
*•  Thy  flowers  return  to  glad  tlie  year— 

But  not  thy  child  to  glad  thine  eyes.** 

Aye  rac !  Tve  wandered  Von^  aivii  to. 
And  sought  thxou^h  ciaxvXv  tsKXk  ^«ax^ 
placo; 
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O  Sol,  thine  all-revealixig  star 

I*Te  called  in  vain  her  steps  to  tzaoe. 
No  friendly  ray  of  thine  ham  told 

Where  roams  my  Child;  theseardung  day 
Which  pours  its  ligiu  on  aU  below ; 

I  lath  beamed  not  on  her  wand'ring  way. 
Hast  thou,  O  Jove,  tliis  evil  wrou^t  ?— 

Or  thou,  fell  Monarch  of  the  dead— 
Smit  by  her  charms — to  thy  dark  floods. 

Hast  thou  my  hapless  Child  conveyed  ? 

Who  will  my  dieerless  mcKage  take 

Dowii  to  that  cold  and  gloomy  shore  ? 
The  boat  flits  ever  o*er  the  lake. 

Yet  wafts  but  airy  shadows  o*er. 
These  fields  are  shut  from  mortal  view, 

W^rapped  ujp  in  midnight's  deepest  shroud ; 
Since  Styx  his  mournful  current  drew,^- 

No  li\'ing  form  e'er  crossed  his  flood. 
A  thousand  ways  to  death  lead  down. 

But  none  lead  back  to  light  again ; 
Her  tears  below  in  silence  now. 

And  I  unwceting  here  remain. 

e 

E*cn  those  whose  race  from  Pyrrha  came, 

—The  death-doomed  daughters  of  the 
earth — 
Dare  folbw  through  the  funeral  flame 

Tlie  ofi&pring  of  a  painful  birth  ! 
Only  blic  who  Heav'n  inherits. 

May  not  touch  the  gloomy  strand  ;— 
Powers  of  Fate  !  must  heavenly  spirits 

'Scape  alone  your  mighty  hsind ! 
Plunge  me  from  the^e  realms  of  light 

Down  to  Ruin's  deep  abyss ! 
Sparc  not  aught  my  heav'n-bom  ri^t— 

Ah  !  comes  a  motlier's  woe  to  this ! 

"Where  with  her  gloomy  spouse  she  sits, 

In  jobless  state,  I  hie  me  down. 
And  mingle  witli  the  ghosts  that  flit 

In  phantom  pomp  around  her  tlirone. 
Her  straining  eye  is  dim  with  tears. 

And  seeks  in  vain  the  golden  light,— 
It  wanders  to  the  distant  spliercs. 

But  cannot  meet  her  mother's  sight ; 
And  will  not,  till  our  joys  shall  leap 

From  heart  to  heart,  witli  bosoms  joined ; 
Till  the  stem  Orcus  melt,  and  weep 

With  tears  of  sympathetic  kind. 


Tht  Complaint  of  Ceres. 
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Idle  wish,  and  hopelei 

Sec  in  one  unvarying  track 
The  steady  oar  of  day  rolls  on — 

And  shall  the  will  of  Jove  go  back  ? 
No  !  fixed  it  stands  ; — from  every  woe 

He  turns  his  haughty  eyes  away ; 
If  once  thou'st  trod  tlie  realms  below,—- 

Fare  thee  well,  my  Child,  for  aye  ! 
Till  Aurora's  beams  shall  glow 

O'er  these  darkling  streams — farewell— 
Till  Hope  shall  stretch  her  radiant  bow 

Across  the  gloomy  deptlis  of  Hell. 

And  iii  there  nought  with  ine  to  rest,—- 
No  kind  remembering  pledge  to  tell ; 
Though  distant  far,  wimin  thy  breast 

There  lives  thy  Motlier's  image  still  ? 
Are  there  do  ties  by  love  entwined 
'Twixt  Child  MBd  Mother  ?  h  there  not 


Some  ooy*nant  of  myiteruiiii  Idnd 
'Twixt  thoae  who  are,  and  who  an 

Are  they  all  fled  ?-.tfaey  an  not  _ 
No!  thou  art  not  for  e?er  nft; 

A  tie  there  is,— and  'tis  but  one— 
The  Gods  in  pity  yet  have  left. 

When  Winter  comes  to  dull  the  year. 

To  bid  the  blooms  of  Spring  deny. 
And  lays  the  shiT'ring  forests  bare. 

And  sweRM  their  kafy  pomp  away  ; 
Then  from  Vertumnus'  flowing  horn 

The  rich  and  precious  gift  I  take 
That  teems  with  life,— .the  golden  com. 

An  ofTring  to  the  shades  to  make. 
Mourning,  I  sink  it  in  the  furrow. 

It  lies  upon  my  Daughter's  breast,— 
Thus  shall  my  mingled  love  and  sorrow 

Be  in  this  mystic  foim  expresaed. 

Anon  the  hxmrs  in  circling  train 

Lead  in  the  renovating  Spring ; 
Then  that  which  died  shall  wake  again, 

— New  life  the  vernal  suns  shall  bring ; 
The  seed  to  aU  that  seemed  as  dead. 

When  pent  within  the  earth's  cold  bosom* 
Lifts  to  the  light  its  joyful  head. 

And  thousand  coburs  paint  its  blossom. 
The  stem  ascends  to  upper  sky. 

While  deep  in  eartli  its  fibres  twine ; 
To  nurse  tlie  plant,  tlius  Heav'n  on  high. 

And  earth  below  their  powers  oombme. 

Half  in  the  worid  of  living  light. 

Half  in  the  realms  of  darkness  hid ; 
To  me  they're  messengers  of  hope, — 

Sweet  voices  warbled  from  the  dead. 
Tho'  Fate  have  doomed  it,  and  tho*  Hell 

Have  bound  her  widi  its  hundred  streams. 
She  nuiy  be  blessed : — these  blossoms  tell 

In  voice  soft  mineling  with  my  dreams,— 
**  That  e'en  though  far  fVom  day's  bright 
beams. 

Where  only  shapes  of  sorrow  roam,-.- 
There  yet  are  breasts  where  kindness  streams. 

And  hearts  where  lovecan  hold  his  home.'* 

Ye  flowers  that  o'er  the  meadow  blow ; 

To  you  my  blessing  here  is  given. 
May  your  full  chalice  ever  flow 

With  purest  nectared  dew  of  heaven. 
Ill  dip  you  ill  the  streams  of  light ; 

Witli  colours  from  the  rainbow  borne, 
111  paint  your  blooms  with  hues  as  bright 

As  glitter  on  the  brow  of  mom. 
Thus  shall  eadi  kindly  bosom  read 

In  you  my  mingled  joy  oiid  pain,— 
When  Autumn's  sickly  garlands  tade. 

When  Spring  recalls  their  bloom  again. 

Y. 


FORTUNE. 
From  the  Italian  of  CuidL 

A  I^y,  like  to  Juno  in  her  state. 

Upon  the  air  her  golden  tresses  streamintr^ 
And  with  celcbtial  eyes  of  azure  bcamijii. , 

fijiterod  wYiVleni  my  %aMs. 
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Like  ft  Bobirie  Qofflfi 

On  the  Eiq)hmte8  ihoie, 

Ia  pwple  and  fine  linen  was  fhe  pallM, 

Nor  flower  nor  laurel  green. 

Her  tKsset  for  their  garland  wore 

The  niendor  of  the  Indian  emerald. 

But  throu^  the  rigid  pride  and  pomp  vn- 


Of  beanty  and  of  haughtiness, 
Sparkled  a  flaUery  sweet  and  condescending ; 
And  from  her  inmost  bosom  sent. 
Came  accents  of  most  wonderous  gentleness 
OflBdouaand  intent 

To  thrall  my  soul  in  soft  impisonment 
And,  ■*  place  (she  said)  thy  hand  within 
my  hair, 
And  an  around  thoult  see 
Ddightfiil  chances  fair 
On  golden  feet  come  dancing  unto  thee. 
Me  Jove's  daughter  shalt  thou  own 
That  with  my  sister  fate 
Sits  by  his  side  in  state 
On  the  eternal  throne. 
Great  Neptune  to  my  will  the  ocaan  gives* 
In  vain  in  well  appointed  stren^  securs* 
The  Indian  and  tne  Britain  stnves 
The  assaulting  bilbws  to  endure ; 
Unless  their  flying  sails  I  guide 
Where  over  the  smooth  tide 
On  my  sweet  spirit's  wings  I  ride. 

I  banish  to  their  bound 
The  storms  of  dismal  sound. 
And  o*er  them  take  my  stand  with  foot  se- 
rene; 
The  JEolian  caverns  under 
The  wings  of  the  rude  winds  I  chain. 
And  with  my  hand  I  burst  asunder 
The  fiery  chariot  wheels  of  the  hurricane : 
And  in  iu  fount  the  horrid  restless  fire 
I  quench  ere  it  aspire 

To  Heaven  to  colour  the  red  Comeths  train. 
Tliis  is  the  hand  that  forg*d  on  Ganges' 

shore 
The  Indians  empire ;  hj  Orontes  set 
The  royal  tiar  the  Assyrian  wore ; 
Hung  jewels  on  the  brow  of  llabybn. 
By  Tigris  wreath 'd  tlic  Persian's  coronet. 
And  at  the  Macedonian's  foot  bow'd  every 

throne. 
It  was  my  la\'ish  giA, 
The  triumph  and  the  song 
Around  the  youth  of  Pella  loud  uplift. 
When  he  through  Asia  swept  along, 
A  torrent  swift  and  strong. 
With  me,  with  ine  the  Conqueror  ran 
To  where  the  Sun  hi.i  golden  course  began ; 
And  the  high  Monarch  left  on  earth 
A  faith  unquestion'd  of  his  heavenly  birth ; 
By  valour  mingled  with  the  Gods  above. 
And  made  a  glory  of  himself  to  his  great 
Fatlicr  Jove. 
My  royal  spirits  oft 
Their  solemn  mystic  round 
On  Rome's  great  birth-day  wound : 
And  I  the  haughty  Kagles  bprung  aloft 
tnto  the  Star  of  Alors  upborne, 
Till,  poising  on  their  plumy  soils, 
They  *gan  tlieir  native  va}ts 
Am)  Subine  palmif  to  fcorn  : 


And  I  on  the  lefCB  hllb  to  fwiy 

That  Senate  Honso  of  King's  coaTen*d> 

On  me  their  guide  and  stay' 

Ever  the  Roman  counsels  leftned 

In  danffers  lofty  way. 

I  guerdoned  the  wise  delav 

Of  Fabius  with  the  laurel  crown. 

And  not  Marcellus'  fiercer  batde  tone ; 

And  I  on  the  Tarpeian  did  deliver 

Afric  a  captive,  and  through  me  Nile  HowM 

Under  the  laws  of  the  ^at  Latin  river. 

And  of  his  bow  and  quiver 

The  Parthian  rear'd  a  trophy  high  anil 
broad: 

The  Dacian's  fierce  inroad 

Against  the  gates  of  iron  broke. 

Taurus  and  Caucasus  endured  my  yoke : 

Then  my  vassal  and  my  sbve 

Did  every  native  land  of  every  wind  be- 
come. 

And  when  I  had  o'ercome 

All  earth  beneath  my  feet,  I  gave 

The  vanquish'd  woud  in  one  great  gift  to 
Rome. 

I  know  that  in  thme  high  imaginatioD» 

Other  daughters  of  Great  Jove 

Have  uken  their  Imperial  station. 

And  queen-like  thy  submissive  passions 
move: 

From  them  thou  hop'st  a  high  and  god-like 
fate. 

From  them  tliy  haughty  verse  presages 

An  everlasting  sway  o'er  distant  ages 

And  with  their  gbrious  rages 

Thy  mind  intoxicate 

Deems  'tis  in  triumphal  motion 

On  courser  fleet  or  winged  bark 

Over  earth  and  over  ocean ; 

While  in  shepherd  hamlet  dark 

Thou  liv'st,  with  want  within,  and  raiment 
coarse  without ; 

And  none  upon  thy  state  hadi  thrown 

Gentle  regard;  I,  I  alone 

To  new  and  lofty  venture  call  thee  out ; 

Then  follow,  thus  besought. 

Waste  not  thy  soul  in  thought ; 

Brooks  nor  slotli  nor  hngciing 

The  great  moment  on  the  wing. 

**  A  blissful  lady  and  unmbrtal,  bom 

From  ihc  etcmsl  mind  of  Deity, 

(I  answered,  bold  and  free), 

Aly  soul  hath  in  her  queenly  care : 

She  mine  imagination  doth  upbear. 

And  steeps  it  in  the  li^ht  of  her  rich  morn. 

That  ovcrshadcs  and  sicklies  all  thy  shining. 

And  though  my  lowly  hair 

Presume  not  to  bright  crowns  of  thy  en- 
twining. 

Yet  in  my  mind  I  bear 

(lifts  nobler  and  more  rare 

Than  the  kingdoms  thou  canst  lavijih. 

Gifts  thou  canst  nor  give  nor  ravish  : 

And  though  my  spirit  may  not  comprehend 

Thy  chances  bright  and  fair, 

Yet  ncitlier  doth  her  sij^ht  offend 

The  aspect  pale  of  miserable  care  : 

Horror  to  her  is  nut 

Oi  this  coarse  rauncivl,  aiv^\fe\a\\\OTv\Aft  W3X\ 

Shu  with  the  goldcci  vu\\«»  v\o'^  «>a\i^t. 


Th^  Complatni  ^^Ctrtj 


IVe  called  in  vdn  ber«te|ii  let  L 

Ko  Itkadly  tuy  ai  Lhin«  hatK  told 

Which  poum  in  Vi^t  an  aU  btlnw ; 

Il£Lth  bcaiual  mA  on  her  wj^inJ'nng  wwfm 
Htst  ttafiu,  D  Jovct  l3ilf  evil  wrou^lit  If — 

Or  climi.  fdl  MonsR^  ofthL^  dctul — 
iSnalt  by  her  chaniw— lo  thy  dmk  floodtt 

tiiiC  ihmi  my  huplcu  Cbild  mm^^f 

Who  will  my  chf^lois  tneHiage  iike 

Down  U)  that  cak]  and  ghxinty  nkore  ? 
The  boftt  fiits  ever  o'ei  die  lake. 

Yet  WAfb  hut  airy  shadoiFS  o*er. 
The«e  {leldn  ore  timt  Itom  mortal  vieV. 

WroppciJ  upmiiitLl»i|(ht*ji  deirt'ott  iliKmdl 
Bhica  ^^yx  bis  timurnful  rurrenc  dftwr~ 

Ko  Itfu^  Jbfm  e'et  rftMnd  hl>  itodU 
A ifaouMiid^jiyf  Id d«ili  laail  down, 

Bui  Dm)«  hm  bode  lo  lulu  igpja  f 
Uvt  (van  btbw  m  fHotOt  fldVt 

Atid  I  uj^vcetinf  hcfe  nroun* 
■ 
Wm  thote  wlu^  fBCf  fftmi  T'yrtlm  triimr, 

-^'llie  d«ikCki4louiiied  diiughtiiTH  ui'   ll^e 

CQ/tll — 

Oarr  foUow  through  tbc  fuuietal  tinmt 

lilt?  vH^jmug  (li  a  psiciiri]  hirtti  1 
Onty  tfiit  who  If  eav'^a  inherit!, 

Afdy  fitif  tuDcb  the  ghjomy  stnUJjil  (^ 
Ptitfrrs  tif  Fate  !  luiLii  heavenly  tfiiitU 

*Sf;i[jr  A  lone  your  mi^rhty  hiiul ! 
PTilTij^c  iHf  tVmn  these  toilmii  of  UgM 

Ut>wn  io  lliiin*8  deep  iibyw  I 
Spsre  not  AU^bk  my  jKaiff*ii.b<nffl  ri^hl— * 

Ah  !  uiflPtwa  a.  iiiotlitf  *a  woe  to  tin*  T 

Wht^re  with  ho  glm^my  cpotiie  iIm  !!«» 
In  j(iylc«M  f.t3it£,  I  hie  me  dorfi^ 

And  inuigb  with  the  ghpma  t!<  ' 
In  idumuun  ^nmf  nsftusil  ' 

Il«f  ftfilftifiB  eye  te  din  wtii  i**' 
And  iflib  in  v^D  tin  jdta  1 V I 

U  wft&dBi  fa  ^  ikmait  t^mrm- 

Aud  will  iim^  ilfl  man  Juyt  fli '  ' 

Froni  hf«rt  to  bcwt.  ^^  '  ^ 

Tilt  the  tiitm  Oioii  n<^  <  ^ 

Wit))  Mom  of  cyntpviiief ir  i.m 

fldlf  wtih,  tsd  Ivigid^  mmn  •  

The  Rtiawly  tiAr  nt'  iUii 

,-yift*K«ji  '        - 

No!  |ij|«d  r 

He  eue&«  !  . 

01trtlic»r 

TUHlpdesl 

Acm  Ui^ 


Somecot'n 
Are  tiksy  aU  Itnl 
A  tie  thtr: 

Wh«l  Wwwff.: 
To  liiil  the  h). 

Afidlftymi. 
Ami  «t» . 

TTw  tk: 

ThAi  trfi: 

Ai 

lij 

Thu 

A-Acrn  : 

Thttr, 


Sahfna. 


^avm  HamOton!    Who 
of  tliescj  picked  out 
cantiexisa,  might  have 
^  |ik'OiM:rty  of  our  Domina 
'  k !  the  idcsis  of  the 
have 


ctors    nave   been    sadly 
means  of  French  requisi- 
wmmsoM  handy  and  English 
■i'fhi*  other ;  and  I  fear  we 
■■•■■  wry  little,  even  from 
n«:    ])POi)le    than    Prince 
As  it  is,  iny  friends  must 
•  TTith  the  best  that  a 
•\  indefatigable,  Cicerone 


miiieucd,  polished,  painted 


.  niia  her  new-born  teeth  and 

>\v  summons  her  circle  of 

-  jiirls,  who  to-day  must 

utmost,  every  art  of  a- 

♦•»nt  lies  within  their  prt)- 

^-•Prt-i^By  is  the  16th  of  July— 

*  ''o  f?olemn  mustering  of  the 
'  ..ifijhts ;   and  every  Koman 

.i.i  invtonds  to  any  admiration. 
Ml  norscs  or  horsemen,  has  se- 

•  oiuce  in  the  balcony  of  some 
tricuds  that  live  in  tlie  holy 

""  *  via  sacra)  where  the  procession 

->^.    llie  young  Satuminus, 

'  "'"  faitliful  dangler  of  Sabina, 

1  at  every  promenade  and  every 

My,  is  to  nde  in  the  front  of 

«.  iw«ul  parade  of  Castor  and  Pollux 

w  ftatclaries  of  the  day),  and  is  no 

.t..i  to  "  witch,  with  noble  horsc- 

:»«nin,"  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  all 

'MioAV-gazers  around  him.  Wliat 

•    ♦•"-  docs  all  this  give  to  the  toilettc- 

-  nf  Sabina !   Flow  fcr\Tntly  does 

'^  .aina  wish  that  she  may  look 

.  ^utilul  in  her  balcony,  as  to  dis- 

...  tiie  choice  of  her  lover  neither 

!^^  own  eyes  nor  in  those  of  her 

M-ycUow  hair,  witli  a  tendency 
■ '  -■  ture-red^  has  been,  ever  since 

onquests  in  Gaul  and  Germany 
.tcre  hair  of  that  sort  was  then  uni- 

il)jt  the  rage  among  the  Roman 

*  Tins  prince,  with  all  his  love  for  col' 

rlmgt  VM  80  roean,  that  when  his  wife 

..u  gone  with  him  to  a  party,  he  has  been 

anowa  to  sell  the  antique  rings  and  canicos 

(rfibv  pcnoiL 

i-  All  tfie  authorities,  for  this  fact,  may 
be  Men  most  diligendy  collected,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  bis  country,  by  tlie  Ihitdi  pliilolo- 
gilt  Jotttme*  Arnznit  in  his  learned  treatise 
dM  CapUbniin  Cohribtu  vi  TiHctHra,  The 
tad  or  wOaw-^tMiaittg  pamMtam  is,  by  the 
wa/f  cJuad  in  Martial  (viii  33,)  S/mnia  Bu" 


ladicfs— the  Vnr  9?/*^  won  of  beauty. 
She  who  has  not  received  fcuch  hair 
from  nature,  must  thank  art  for  the 
boon;  and  so  is  it  with  our  Sabina. 
In  vain  has  she  as  yet  tried  every  out- 
landish pomade,  and  caustic-soap,  for 
the  colouring  of  her  locks.*  Their 
dark  brown  has  indeed  become  lijihter 
in  its  die,  but  they  still  want  the  high 
golden  lustre,  the  exquintc  rcddiph. 
Already  had  she  almost  made  up  her 
mind  to  take  tlic  bold  step  recom- 
mended by  some,  hut  strenuously 
condemned  by  others  of  her  ailvisers, 
of  cutting  oiF,  unmercilessly,  her  stub- 
bom  locks,  and  buying,  in  their  stead, 
a  beautiful  blonde  periwig,  from  an 
old  woman  by  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules, who  hud  just  received  a  supply 
of  the  genuine  Sicambrian  yellow 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rliine.  But,  in 
these  days,  a  peruque  was  considered 
as  the  deniifr  resort ^  a  thing  never  to 
be  usal  unless  every  poHsiblc  means 
of  avoiding  it  failed  ;  because  one  who 
wore  a  periwig  could  not  hope  to  con- 
ceal her  tiick  from  the  company  she 
met  with  in  the  Public  Baths.  How 
much  does  Horace  laugh  over  the  ill 
luck  of  the  witch,  Sagana,  who  in  her 


Una,  Luvcau,  in  his  hutoirc  de  France 
avail t  CI  -  is  gives,  aa  the  causes  oi  tlie 
chaii<;c  which  lias  taken  place  in  the  colour 
of  I'rcncli  hair,  the  use  of  mustard  and  the 
imxturc  of  Italian  blixxl.  He  might  per- 
haps liaTc  8(Mcd,  the  increased  use  of  wme* 
and  Oilier  changes  in  the  mnde  oi  living. 

"  llow  btrange  arc  the  variations  of 
fashion  !  At  pr«sent,  every  lady  in  France 
or  Kngland,  who  has  any  tinge  of  tlie  red 
in  her  hair,  is  mire  to  employ  means  for  ol-i 
tering  it.  F.xactly  the  reverse  was  the  case 
with  the  ancient  Koman  ladies.  The  caus- 
tic soap— (the«/;irma  cauxtica  of  Martial  (xi v. 
26),  tJie  m(Klc  c^  preparing;  which  is  justly 
described  by  Pliny,  xxviii.  12.  Compare 
Wesseling  on  DiiKlonis,  t.  1.  p.  36i>— 
which  was  sent  for  from  France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reddening  the  hair,  wlien  it  was  ap- 
plied to  any  other  part  of  the  bodjr,  pro- 
ducing a  most  unhealthy  and  bloatmg  ef- 
fect. Read  the  history  of  a  certain  heroic 
Roman  in  Phitarch  (L  iL  p.  771,  cd  frank.), 
and  compare  it  with  some  |>asi«agcs  in  Beck- 
man's  History  of  Invcnuons,  vol.  iv.  S.  5» 
The  burning  efllct  of  tlic  application  is 
mentioni-d  in  a  fragment  of  C'uto's  orii^iNet, 
preserved  by  Ser\iiis — *•  Midknx  nnstrat 
ciiurc  t:a}uUum  uiifiiUiluint  iil  ruiUuu  eisct 
rrl uU:^  I wiac  V ossius  <\\\  C^iVv^VvOTV^  \».  \Vt\ 
deduces,  frciii  the  v\sc  o<  \\\\^  «>a.Y,  ^\vt  Tvaxafc 
Cincrarhix^  wluch  occuis  «a  wpv^^«^^v^w^* 
of  tlic  attendanUot'i\\cl^oTOsm\aA^'%vo^«» 
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panic  parted  with  her  wig  !*  Sahina, 
therefore^  would  fain  avoid  having  re- 
course to  this  anchor  of  necessity. 
Luckily  Nape,f  the  eldest  and  most 
confidential  of  her  hair  attendants,  has 
received  the  redp^  for  a  totally  new 
gold-salve,  from  a  Gallic  perfumer 
who  has  his  booth  .near  the  Circus 
Maximus.  The  hair  must  be  care- 
fiilly  washed  over  and  over  with  this 
new  water  of  deceit,  and  then  suffered 
to  dry  and  crisp  in  the  sun4  Sabina, 
in  order  that  she  may  have  perfect' 
leisure  to  try  the  effect  of  this  new  re« 
medy,  has  passed  some  days  in  the 
country,  at  a  celebrated  bath.— -Yes- 
terday morning  she  had  her  hair  com* 
plctely  saturated  for  the  last  time  with 
a  dry  golden  powder  and  this  far-famed 
salve,  curled  with  a  hot-iron,  and  then 
packed  up  into  a  sort  of  cap,  which  is 
again  covered  with  a  species  of  blod- 
der.§     In  this  attire  has  she  been  into 

*  Semum.  I.  8.  48,  altum  Sagana  Co- 
Ikndrum^  &c. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  difierent  pe- 
riods of  Roman  fashion,  and  perhiqw,  in 
the  text,  this  is  a  little  overlooked.  It  is 
true,  that  the  earlier  Roman  poets  do  speak 
about  crines  cmptcc^  bought  hair,  &c  but  it 
is  always  with  diM^ust  and  in  derision. 
When  Messalina,  for  example,  wishes  to 
assume  the  sppearance  of  a  Mtdier  perdita^ 
she  covers  her  black  hair  with  a  yellow  wig 
(nigrum  ^fluvo  orinrm  abtcondvnie  galcroj. 
The  careful  historiographer  of  peruques, 
Nioolai  (uber  d.  gdn-avcti  dcrfaUchen  ftaare 
und  pmicken  in  alten  find  ncuen  zeiten  mit 
eS  kujffem  Berlin  1801^,  has  distinguished, 
with  great  accuracy,  between  the  early  pe- 
riod when  periwigs  were  worn  only  from 
the  last  necessity,  or  by  courtezans,  and  the 
later,  in  which  die  use  of  fidse  hair  was  as 
universal  at  Rome  as  it  has  ever  been  in 
Paris.  The  bald  marble  busts  at  Potsdam, 
ftom  which  one  can  remove  tlie  marble  peri- 
wigs, are  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  mode  at  one  time.  But  indeed, 
with  ref^ird  to  these,  Visconti  has  made  a 
very  delicate  observation,  viz.  that  the  sta- 
tues might  have  been  made  bald  by  the  or- 
der of  their  vain  originals,  simply  that  they 
might  be,  from  time  to  time,  altered  so  as  not 
to  disgrace  their  fushion,  or,  perhaps,  betray 
their  age. — Sec  Muteum  F'w-CicfneniiHum^ 
t  ii.  t  61.  p.  91. 

-f*  The  name  of  a  hairdrcssing  girl  in 
Ovid. 

X  Bartolinus  asserts,  that  the  modem  Ita- 
lian ladies  make  use  of  the  sun's  rays  for 
colouring  their   hair. — See  Jicincsiu*  In^ 
dcr////.  i/ass.  iL  HO. 
if    The  iron    with   which   the  hair  was 
ruiicd  WM3  eaUed  jHtJkmiur,  ok  cabmirtntm. 


Sabind.  QNot. 

the  dty-F—in  this  has  she  spent  the 
whole  night ;  and  now  is  come  the 
important  moment,  when  the  bandages 
are  to  be  removed  by  Napcy  andUie 
efficacy  or  inefficacy  of  the  spell  to  be 
ascertained.  "  Oh  f  how  red  !"  "  Au- 
rora herself  is  not  more  golden  haired !" 
Such  are  the  imanimous  exclamations 
of  the  attendants,  and  Sabina,  between 
her  own  wishes  and  their  assurances, 
is  persuaded,  when  she  looks  into  her 
muTor,  that  her  hair  is  red  !  She  smiles 
with  joyful  satisfaction,  and  seats  her- 
self lofdly  in  the  Cathedra,  where  four 
attendants  are  to  finish  the  last  and 
most  costly  part  of  her  coiffure,  while 
Kalamis  applies  the  iron  which  she 
has  made  hot  in  a  little  silver  basin  of 
charcoal,  and  crisps  the  hair  in  the 
front  into  small  curls  and  ringlets 
{tneches  et  crochets,  J  Psecas,  with  a 
dexterity  which  only  long  practice 
could  produce,  tinctures  the  lonc  float- 
ing locks  that  are  to  be  bound  upon 
the  summit  with  costly  nard-oil  and 
oriental  essences,  in  order  that  for  the 
whole  day  they  may  exhale  the  breath 
of  Ambrosia.  What  the  comical  Lu- 
dan  says  is  the  passage  already  quoted 
by  us,  that  *'  they  lavish  the  whole 
substance  of  their  husbands  upon  the 
hair,  so  that  all  Arabia  seems  to 
breathe  from  the  locks  of  one  of  them," 
is  now  proved  to  be  no  exaggeration. 
The  Greek  historians  inform  us,  that 
the  Queen  of  Persia  had  the  revenues 
of  great  cities  and  provinces  set  apart 
for  their  *a/re-inoney ;  and  perhaps 
our  Sabina  is  scarcely  loss  extravagant 
in  her  ideas.  It  is  true,  that  she  is 
ignorant  of  many  sweet  smelling  pow' 
ders  and  extn'x:ts  afterwards  known  by 
the  names  of  Pompadour,  Kingston, 
Portland,  &c.  but  what  are  all  these 
when  compared  with  the  apparatus  of 
salve-flasks  and  Narihekia,  possessed 
by  a  Roman  lady  of  the  tint  rank? 


The  slaves  who  applied  it  were  called  by 
the  very  singular  name  of  CiniJUmet,  The 
cap  for  covering  the  hair  was  called  propcT- 
ly  CalanOca.  The  use  of  the  bhidder  is 
mentioned  by  Martial  (viii.  33). 

Fortiter  intortos  scrvat  vesica  capillos. 

The  hair  was  sometimes  put  into  a  net-cap 
or  rtdciilla ;  the  proper  Greek  name  for 
this  was  KiK^vfttXar,  which  is  rendered  by 
Hcsychius  ^u^xxtc^iov  hrfioTfix**'  The 
Greek  ladies  used  this  kind  of  cap  as  com- 
monly as  \]he  S^msVv.  ot  Italian  ladies  do  at 
tkuB  oay  thnx  redctUUu. 


1818.;]  Sabina. 

The  perftime  dealers  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  had,  with  wonderf\il  inven- 
tiTeness,  suhdivided  these  articles  of 
luxury^  and  enhanced  their  price. 
Two  articles  of  Indian  produce,  the 
root  of  the  plant  host  urn,*  and  the  leaf 
of  the  spikenard,  were  in  general  the 
raindpal  and  the  most  costly  ingre- 
dients in  those  salve-oils.  But  these 
perfumes  were  so  varied  by  their  minor 
refinements,  that  in  the  work  of  an 
ancient  physician  upon  the  art  of  the 
toilette,  five  and  twenty  different  spe- 
cies arc  enumerated.t  So  soon  as 
Ftceas  has  finished  her  work,  Kypassu 
begins  hers, — a  negress  slave,  active, 
cunning,  flattering,  the  best  of  all  go- 
betweens,  the  confidante  and  favour- 
ite of  Sabina.:^  The  principal  ma- 
nagement of  this  department  of  the 
toilette  falls  to  her  snare.  It  is  hers 
to  arrange  the  locks  already  combed 
and  perfumed  by  the  others — it  is  hers 
to  form  them  into  that  high  and  swel- 
ling shape  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  Roman  fair,  was  called  generally 
Nodus,  the  knot,  but  of  which  there 
were  a  thousand  varieties,  and  a  thou- 
sand minor  appellations.  The  dark 
Kypassis  now  selects  from  the  ca^et 
of^her  mistress  the  large  and  sculptur- 
ed dressing-pin,  whicn  is  to  bind  to- 
gether the  whole  mass  of  locks ;  nor 
is  her  choice  without  its  difficiilties. 
The  object  is  to  select  that  whose  or- 
naments may  express,  by  the  happiest 
allusion,  something  of  the  secret  wishes 
of  the  wearer.  The  first  she  pull- 
ed out  was  one,  the  head  of  which 
represented  a  rich  Corinthian  capital, 
sustaining  a  statue  of  Psyche,  with 

*  The  first  of  these  was  called  (jnr  excel' 
tenet)  radix,  tlie  root ;  the  second  foUum^ 
the  leaf.  Our  first  accurate  information 
concerning  the  nature  of  each  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  English  writers  who  have 
visited  Calcutta ;  as.  Sir  W.  Jones  in  the 
Asiatic  Miscellanies,  and  Gilbert  Blanc  in 
the  Philoeophical  Transactions,  vol.  cxxx. 
p.  2.  The  great  consumption  of  these  ar- 
ticles in  the  cosmetic  art  was  one  principal 
cause  of  the  enormous  traffic  in  the  spices 
of  India,  which  was  then  to  the  gold  what 
China  is  now  to  the  silver  of  Europe.  See 
Dr  Robertson's  Historical  Disquisition, 
8.  II.  p.  54w  &c 

+  Crito,  physician  to  the  Empress  Fio- 
rina. See  his  list  of  these  essences  and  salves 
in  FabricuB  BibL  Grscc.  vol.  xii.  p.  690. 

X  Negress  slaves  practised  the  same  arts, 
and  attained  the  same  favour  among  the 
Roman  ladies  as  they  do  now  aaiong  the 
lazy  Cnoie,  cr  European  Ladies  in  the 
West  indk  IaJ$adi  Moa  BraaL 

Vol.  IV. 
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Cupid  in  her  arms.  But  a  luckier 
thought  at  last  recalled  to  Kypassis  a 
pin  which  bore  on  its  summit  a  god- 
dess of  plenty  (Abundantia)  wiw  a 
dolphin  on  her  left,  and  in  her  right 
hand  the  cornucopia ;  on  her  head  the 
two  high  horns,  the  well-known  sym- 
bols of  Isis.  Sabina  had  been  wont 
to  wear  this  pin  when  she  attended  the 
worship  of  Isis  by  the  side  of  Tiber  ; 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  her  Sa- 
tuminus  had  of  late  attended  her  by 
the  appointment  of  Kypassis.  The  pin 
itself,  moreover,  was  a  new  year's  gift 
of  the  youth,  and  Sabina  well  unckr- 
stood  the  meaning  of  Kvpassis  in  se- 
lecting it.  It  was  at  tnat  time  the' 
custom  for  Koman  gallants  to  send 
such  articles  of  dress  to  their  mia- 
tresses,  wrapped  up  in  little  pieces  of 
parchment,  containing  love  mottoe. 
Of  these  the  poet  of  fashion  and  gal- 
lantry. Martial,  had  composed  an  in- 
numerable variety  for  every  possible 
occasion,  and  every  possible  ornament. 
The  golden  pin  M  Saturninus  was  un- 
folded from  a  covering  which  bore  on 
it  these  words:* 

**  Tenuiane  madidi  violentBombydnacrines, 
Figat  acns  tortas  sustineatque  comas  !"-t' 

Nape,  the  superintendent  of  the 
whole  band,  herself  a  scientific  mis- 
tress of  hair-dressing,  now  terminates 
the  labour  of  her  inferiors.  Her  lady 
has  taken  care  to  have  her  educated  in 
the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
the  art,  so  that  she  can  pronounce 
a  skilful  judgment  concerning  e- 
very  variety  of  coiffure,  and  tell  with 
the  precision  of  an  artist,  what  suits 
and  what  does  not  suit  every  particu- 
lar shape  of  head,  every  form  of  coun- 

*  The  same  thing  which  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  x^fift^tn  or  x^oCuXtf  was,  in  Latin, 
Nodus.  The  pin  or  needle  which  &6tened 
this  was  the  acu*  ducriminalis.  This  pin, 
which  was  of  many  inches  in  length,  was  at 
times  hdlow,  and  might  be  made  to  contain 
poison,  like  the  ring  of  HannibaL  This 
use  seems  to  have  heen  made  of  it  by  the  ce- 
lebrated poisoning  woman  Martina  (see  Ta- 
citus, Annal.  III.  7.) ;  and  indeed  it  has  been 
thought  by  many,  tliat  Cleopatra  terminated 
her  existence  by  means  o£  a  poison-pin  of 
tlie  same  kind,  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  an 
asp.  See  Dio  Casshis,  s.  644.  24.  with  the 
note  of  Reimanis.  In  cototries  where  die 
excise  is  very  strictly  attended  to,  we  some- 
times hear  of  modem  ladies  smugglins  lace 
under  their  periwigs.  The  ancient  dames 
concealed  in  the  Bamewa^  \Vv^\iM>tnsmKQXQll 
death.  Who  need  vroudet ,  «kX\Rx  iJKttj  «X  ^^ 
fMri/'and  heroic  style  ofC  iht  Kn^ki^'i 
tMaxeiI.3rf.%V. 
Y 
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tenoncc,  every  species  of  hair,  every 
variety  of  costume.*  Even  to-day 
there  is  room  for  no  small  doubt  and 
discussion,  whether  Sabina  should  have 
her  front  locks  fastened  with  a  diadem, 
and  leave  the  others  to  float  in  careless 
ringlets,  or  whether  she  ought  to  have 
the  whole  of  her  hair  bundled  into  one 
toupee  over  her  forehead.  The  diadem 
"was  originaUy  the  same  with  that  worn 
fay  kings,  and  on  tlie  busts  of  Apo- 
theized  heroes,  a  narrow  legature 
around  the  whole  head,  which  suffer- 
ed only  a  few  small  ringlets  to  escape 
and  clustre  on  the  front ;  but  it  has 
now  become  a  broad  bandeau  above 
the  eyes,  rising  up  to  a  considerable 
elevation  in  the  sliape  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle.  This  appearance  was  produced 
at  times  by  a  plate  of  beaten  gold  &s- 
tened  above  uic  bandeau,  more  fre- 
^[uently  the  bandeau  itself  was  cover- 
ed with  plate  work,  and  set  vnth 
pearls.  But  this  head-dress  was  of 
too  majestic  and  Junonian  a  character 
for  this  day.  Sabina,  to-day,  wishes 
not  to  impress  with  awe,  but  to  con- 
quer and  to  please ;  so  she  adopts  the 
knot.  This  consists  of  the  hair  itself, 
the  various  locks  being  all  entwined 
and  knotted  together  upon  the  front, 
and  the  swell  produced  by  them  bcin^ 
again  sustained  by  lesser  locks  twisted 
up  upon  it  from  the  sides.t 

Of  all,  however,  who  bear  their 
share  in  Uiis  strife  and  bustle  for  the 
array  of  a  single  person,  there  is  none 
who  has  to  perform  a  more  troublesome 
and  disagreable  part  than  Latris.X    So 

*  We  know  from  the  Roman  law  books 
these  hair-dressing  maids  received  on  edu- 
cation  of  several  months.  We  find  tliat 
such  as  had  only  been  instructed  for  two 
months,  were  not  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  artisti.  Dig.  xxxiL  65. 3.  There  is  no- 
thing new,  therefore,  in  the  pomposity  of  the 
French  ariUUs  and  academics  de  dievcux, 

-f  The  diadem  arose  out  of  the  Nimbus 
or  2f  i»Mirn.  The  svell  of  hair  adopted  by 
Sabina  on  this  occasion  was  not  only  called 
by  the  general  name  of  nodus,  but  by  the 
more  precise  one  of  tuiulus.  There  is  per- 
feet  evidence  that  it  was  an  usual  thing  for 
a  Roman  lady  to  have  a  maid  for  this  part 
of  her  dress  alone,  as  Nape  is  represent- 
ed in  the  text.  An  Oriiatrix  a  Tutido 
occurs  in  an  ancient  inscription  in  Grutrr, 
DLxxix.  .3.  Compare  Guascd's  Disser- 
tazione  Toscolana  sopra  un*  antica  inscri^ 
xiout-  aj*pariaucntc  ad  una  omatrice.  Roma^ 
1771. 
t  Sosheia  called  in  Propertiui,  iv.  7. 75, 
nTl^^a^  '*^Eqgwwi]»iof  Grecian  Vaaes, 


ia  the  slave  called  whose  bosiness  it  is 
to  hold  the  mirror  now  on  the  right, 
now  on  the  left  of  her  mistress.  The 
inventive  art  of  the  cabinet-makers  of 
our  time,  has  formed  cunning  mirrors 
with  locomotive  powers,  which,  by 
the  touch  of  a  spring,  are  made  to 
change  their  position,  and  shift  higher, 
lower,  or  to  either  side  as  it  pleases 
the  caprice  of  the  fine  lady  ;  but 
in  the  days  of  Sabina,  these  things 
were  all  accomplished  by  simpler 
means.  The  Roman  dames  nad  living 
mirror  cases,  slaves  who  watched 
every  glance  of  the  eye,  and  shifted 
the  glass  by  a  far  less  artificial  sort  of 
mechanism.  At  times,  indeed,  the 
office  of  mirror-holder  was  discharged 
by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Cecisbeo 
or  Cavi'liere  Servenie  himself;  who 
held  such  occupation  to  be  an  honour- 
able one,  upon  the  imquestionable  aa« 
thority  of  Ovid. 

**  To  hokl  the  mirror  to  a  lady*8  fkoe. 
Is  glorious  slavery  that  a  king  nuf^t  grace.'* 

But,  indeed,  such  a  costly  mirror  as 
that  which  Sabina  employed,  might 
well  be  entitled  to  have  a  slave  for  it- 
self, llie  mirrors  of  this  kind  were 
among  the  most  costly  and  splen- 
did of  all  the  luxuries  of  antiquity.* 

They  were  formed,  as  you  are  aware, 
not  of  glass,  like  ours,  but  like  the 
mirror  pmtcs  in  telescopes,  of  the  most 
exquisitely  poUshed  metal.  The  toi- 
lette-mirror of  Sabina  is  set  round 
with  precious  stones,  and  consists  of  a 
plate  of  silver,  vrith  a  backing  of  gold, 
which  was  supposed  to  increase  the 
accuracy  of  the  reflection. t  The  cir- 
cular mirror  is  held  by  a  beautiful 
ivory  liandle,  to  which  two  small 
spungcs  are  attached  for  clearing  the 
surface  ever  and  anon  from  the  dust.^ 

Poor  Latris  !  should  any  accident 
happen  to  this  costly  mirror,  her  body 
and  life  would  afford  but  a  small  a- 
toncmcnt  for  her  mishap.  The  mirror 
costs  much  more  than  Latris  herself 
did  when  she  was  bought  fVom  the 
Alexandrian  slave-merchant.  The 
sage  Seneca  was  thinking,  no  doubt, 
of  this  mirror,  or  of  some  other  simi- 
lar one,  when  he  said,  in  railing  against 
the  extravagant  luxury  of  his  contem- 
poraries — "  A  single  mirror  costs 
more  in  our  days  than  the  amount  of 

*  See  Beckman's  History,  &c  voL  iii. 
i.  275.  aUo  Tichbdn,  part  liL  p.  4& 

t  See  Beckma&'a  Hvuory  of  I&ventioDS, 
voL  ui.  a.  %1b, 
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the  whole  portion  aftrded  by  the  state, 
in  better  times,  to  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  General.  The  dower  which  the 
Senate  gaye  to  the  daughter  of  Scipio 
would  not  now  purchase  a  mirror  for 
the  flaunting  wife  of  a  freedman  \" 
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ON  THE  DIFFEBSNT  MODES  OF  DRESS- 
ING THE  HAIR  AMONG  THE  ROMAN 
LADIES. 

(Afjpendix  to  (he  Second  Scene  of  Satnna,) 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  disagreeable  to 
many  of  our  readers  to  examine  some- 
what more  at  length  into  the  different 
methods  of  dressing  the  hair,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  hair-pins,  as  both 
majr  be  illustrated  by  tne  actual  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  There  arc  many 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  toilette  whicn 
we  shall,  in  the  sequel,  attempt,  in 
like  manner,  to  render  more  familiar 
to  you. 

The  simplest,  and  in  the  old  plain 
times  of  Rome,  the  most  common, 
head-dress  was  merely  a  rolling  to- 
gether of  the  whole  hair  upon  tlie  top 
of  the  head,  either  with  or  without  a 
nrevious  division  of  it  into  two  great 
locks.  The  hair  thus  dressed  was  held 
together  in  general  by  a  narrow  band, 
the  taenia  or  fascia,  of  which  many 
specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  collec- 
tions of  antique  heads.  (See  CayluM 
recueil  dTantiquites,  vol.  1.  plate  78.  7.) 
This  simple  method  of  arranging  ihe 
hair  was  particularly  convenient  for 
the  wearers  of  garlands,  and  therefore 
WIS  in  use  among  the  Greeks  also, 
who  indeed  never  failed  to  reconcile 
the  utmost  elegance  with  the  utmost 
plainnefis.  The  great  and  unchanging 
model  of  the  married  Roman  ladies  or 
matrons,  however,  was  always  to  be 
found  in  the  Vestals ;  and  as  these 
wore  an  open  veil,  which  was  fasten- 
ed on  the  head,  and  fell  down  on  the 
shonlders,  the  matrons  copying  them, 
introdneed  the  universal  fia^hion  of 
the  ntta  Matronalix,  See  Bronze 
dtErculano,  vol.  ii.  tav.  Ixxxi.  To  this 
simple  ornament  fashion  added  so 
much,  that  out  of  it  arose  aU  the  in- 
numerable yaricties  of  the  bandeau  or 
diadem.  As  the  general  luxury  of 
Roman  manners  advanced,  it  became 
the  mode  to  weave  the  hair  with  pearb, 
tiher  the  Orientid  Ashion,  at  one  time 
— «r  another,  to  crown  it  with  the 


leayes  of  the  lotvs,  with  enormous  fea- 
thers, or  with  other  symbols  of  fruit- 
fulness,  a  rEgffptienne,  It  is  well 
known  how  popular  the  worship  of 
Isis  and  Scrapis  became  in  Rome  to* 
wards  the  end  of  tlie  seventh  cen- 
tury of  the  dty ;  and  this  will  account 
for  the  prevalence  of  these  fashions, 
in  themselves  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  gracefulness. 

But  by  far  the  most  considerable 
change  which  ever  occurred  in  the 
hair-dressing  of  the  Roman  ladies  was 
introduced  afW  the  victories  gained 
over  the  German  tribes  of  Be^um, 
and  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine.  Not 
contented  with  borrowing  the  barba- 
rous and  horn-like  nodi  of  these  peo« 
pie,  they  would  needs  imitate  the  co- 
lours of  their  hair  also,  and  assume 
upon  the  shores  of  Tiber  the  same 
yellow  or  reddish  locks  which  were 
then  so  universal  upon  those  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Schelde,  and  die  Maese. 
The  best  account  of  the  methods  of 
converting  dark  hair  into  light  hues 
may  be  found  in  one  of  Lafontaines 
romances,  Heymeran  von  Flaming', 
These  arts,  however,  effectual  as  they 
seem  t^Uiave  been,  were  soon  found 
to  be  y^  troublesome,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  peruques,  already  fa- 
miliar upon  the  stage,  was  first  intro- 
duced into  private  life  out  of  this  new 
rage  for  red  hair.  The  wives  of  the 
Sicambri  and  the  Catti  were  stript  of 
their  flowing  curls,  in  order  to  supply 
the  insatiable  market  of  the  Roman 
Matronae.  The  same  tolly  which  was 
lately  so  common  in  Paris,  was  then 
no  less  so  in  Rome. 

In  Ovid's  Art  of  Love  we  find  the 
poet  of  gallantry  frankly  confessing^ 
that  it  would  be  more  easy  for  him  to 
enumerate  the  acorns  upon  a  huge 
oak,  than  to  count  up  all  the  varieties 
of  the  Roman  ladies'  head-dresses. 
There  are  eight  main  divisions  of  the 
subject,  however,  upon  which  he  does 
touch ;  there  is  the  method  of  comb- 
ing it  flat  off  the  head,  and  curling  it 
down  over  the  ears,  which  this  master 
recommends  to  long-&ced  ladies  of 
the  Qiuxote  race.  (See  Bronzi  d'Er- 
culano  i.  ii.  tav.  Ixxiv.) — there  is  tiie 
method  of  combing  the  hair  entirely 
up  fVom  the  ears,  and  curling  it  upon 
the  top  of  the  h^,  which,  with  equal 
propriety,  he  tecouvTucTv^  \o  ^^^ft 
round-faced.  TYie  XaiWe^  -wV^i  x«»jl 
these  i>ages  ynH  verVia^  %X»xe  u^  ^^^> 
that  some  of  ftww  "towx  w:xcV*^«^ 
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known  to  a  Roman  poet^  who  wrote 
nearly  two  thouiand  years  ago — the 
principle^  however,  is  a  very  simple 
one,  viz.  that  a  countenance  is  beau- 
tiful in  its  outline  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  it  approaches  to  the  oval. 

I  need  not  eniunerate  the  other 
six — they  are  of  minor  consequence, 
and  indeed  the  whole  varieties  of  the 
Roman  coiffure  may  be  reduced  under 
two  great  heads ;  in  the  first,  the  main 
body  of  the  hair  was  combed  flat  upon 
the  head,  but  all  round  under  the 
bandeau  there  clustered  down  bunches 
of  small  ringlets,  crisped  and  curled 
witli  the  hot  iron.  In  the  second,  the 
whole  of  the  hair,  into  whatever  num- 
ber of  locks  it  might  be  divided,  was 
gathered  into  one  large  knot  upon  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  fkstencd  there 
with  the  acits  discriminalis,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken.  A  single 
glance  at  one  of  the  heads  dressed  in 
this  fashion  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  arranged  without 
some  use  of  false  hair  or  cushions; 
and  that  this  was  the  case,  we  find 
hinted  over  and  over  in  Ovid  and 
Propertius,  but  more  frequently  still 
in  Juvenal  and  Martial.  TlMebanges 
of  fashion  in  the  arrangemelft  of  Sie 
hair  were  innumerable,  as  might  be 
guessed  from  what  we  have  already 
seen  concerning  the  number  of  slaves 
employed  about  that  branch  of  the 
toilette.  The  wives  of  the  emperors 
were  of  course  the  leaders  of  the  fa- 
shions, and  nothing  is  more  easy  for 
an  antiquarian  thun  to  discover  a  Pop- 
pea — a  Plotina — a  Matidia — a  Soiimias 
Dy  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  on  Ae 
coin.  The  different  fashions,  no 
doubt,  took  their  names  from  these 
givers  of  the  Ton,  exactly  as  in  Paris 
the  same  sort  of  fashions  have  done 
from  the  ruhng  belles  of  the  day — 
Pompadour,  Main  tenon,  Mont^x^nsier, 
Hortcnse,  Lisbeth,  Josephine.  The 
rapidi  ties  of  the  changes  were  such,  that, 
as  has  been  observed  above,  even  sta- 
tues were  made  vdih  moveable  per- 
uques,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
comj)elled  to  appear  out  of  the  fashion. 
It  was  only  carrying  the  sanje  idea  a 
little  farther,  when  the  custom  was 
introduced  of  taking  off  not  the  hair, 
but  the  whole  head,  and  so  of  making 
the  same  statue  serve  for  several  suc- 
cessive generations  of  beauties. 

T}}e  combs,  &c.  which  the  Roman 

iraJting-waids  employed  in  dressing 

ilie  luuroftbeir  mistresses,  were  ^ 


adorned  with  the  same  unwearied  pro- 
lusion of  luxurious  decoration.  My 
fair  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told 
about  the  beauty  of  these  combs— 4he 
exquisitely  sculptured  ivory  or  box- 
wood into  which  the  steel  teeth  were 
inserted.  The  only  parts  of  the  mo- 
dem/r/jcwr'^  apparatus  of  which  they 
knew  nothing,  are  the  powder-puffs, 
&c. ;  for  much  as  they  dealt  in  poma- 
tums, they  made  no  use  of  starch. 
They  used,  indeed,  gold  dust  and 
other  contrivances  to  make  their  hair 
yellow;  but  they  know  nothing  of 
our  modem  hair-powder  which  owed 
its  origin  to  a  loathsome  disease,  and 
first  made  its  appearance  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  (See  Uistoire  det 
Modes  Franfaises,  contenant  tout  cc 
que  concerne  la  Tete  des  Francis, 
Amsterd.  1773.  p.  116.)  There  is 
pNerhaps  more  tmth  than  might  at  first 
sight  be  suspected,  in  the  remark  of  a 
Pomeranian  antiquary,  who  deduces 
the  use  of  hair-powder  from  the  old 
oriental  custom  of  strewing  ashes  on 
the  head  in  affiiction.  (See  Kanffo  de 
CapiUamentis,  vulgo  Peruqueis.  Mag" 
deburg,  \Q(i.i,)  It  is,  at  least,  not  to 
be  denied,  that  the  first  person  who 
wore  it  had  good  cause  to  repent  her 
sins  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Of  all 
this  uncleanly  work  the  Roman  ladies 
knew  nothing.  Their  extravagance 
was  confined  to  their  precious  essences, 
and  latterly  to  their  bought  locks. 

The  size  of  these  ancient  coiffures 
is  such,  that  at  furst  it  may  seem  very 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  whole 
mass  could  be  held  together  by  a 
single  pin ;  and  yet  it  was  so.  Many 
of  these  acus  are  still  in  existence, 
some  of  them  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
length  ;  which  furnishes  another  proof 
how  vast  the  quantity  of  hair  was 
which  they  held  together.  Some  of 
these  pins  are  very  plain  and  simple, 
having  no  ornament  but  that  which 
arises  from  a  small  opening  at  the 
top,  through  which  probably  the  fillet 
might  pasik  (See  Museum  Romanum, 
class  V.  tab.  lii.  3 ;  with  BonantM 
liauarksy  §  166.)  Count  Caylus  had 
in  his  collection  one  which  had  two  of 
these  openings,  the  one  above  tlie 
other,  which  rendered  their  use  still 
more  evident.  These  openings  are 
oflen  wrought  round  about  with  ex- 
quisite devices.  There  is  one,  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Portici,  oC  tVie  tno&l  WwUful  kind,  of 
silver,    ll  \s  e\^\.  Va^Vc*  \\i  Vtv^  \ 
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Inaccuracies  of  Poets  in  Natural  History*  1,61 

examples  which  might  be  adduced  of 
the  general  negligence  of  poets,  in  re- 
gard to  a  subject  wliich,  if  properly 
attended  to,  might  be  rendered  one  of 
tlie  most  beautiful  auxiliaries  of  their 
art. 


ed  her  food  in  tjie  harvest/'  What- 
ever may  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
species  of  more  southern  cHmes,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  generally  ad- 
mitted by  every  nauiralist,  from  C^ould 
to  Huber  and  LatreiUe,  that  the  Eu- 
ropean spedes  of  ants  are  torpid  dur- 
ing winter,  and  consequently  do  not 
require  a  supply  of  food.  The  pupa^ 
or  intermediate  state  of  these  insect s^ 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  a 
grain  of  corn,  and,  as  the  future  po- 
pulation of  the  colony  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  welfare  of  such 
as  exist  in  that  state,  tljey  are  jKinicu- 
larly  careful  in  removing  them  from 
danger^  and  in  exposing  them  occasion- 
ally to  sudi  a  degree  of  heat  as  may 
tend  to  hasten  their  extrusion.     It  is 

Erobable  thsit  these  circumstances  alone 
ave  occasioned  the  general  idea  of 
their  provident  habits;  so  that  the 
jBany  poetical  descriptions  and  sage 
reflections  which  have  arisen  fi'om  the 
impression  of  their  being 
•*  Studious,  ere  stormy  winter  finowns,  to  lay 
Safe  in  their  cells  tlie  treasured  prey," 
have  originated  in  misconception. 

Every  one  must  have  observ^ed,  in 
the  stillness  of  a  fine  summer  evening, 
the  choral  dances  oi  water-flies,  for  the 
nioet  part  above  the  stream  whtch  gave 
them  birth.  What  a  beautifu]  picture 
has  been  drawn  by  Wordsworth  of 
that  simple  image. 

"  Nor  wan  dug  here  to  entertain  the  tbougbti 
Creatures  that  in  cnmmunities  exists 
LesS)  as  might  seem,  for  general  guardian- 

fillip. 
Or  thio*  dependantc  upon  mutual  aid, 
Tli&n  by  participadon  of  ddight. 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowship  combined^ 
What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  siunraer  flies  to  mix  and  weave 
Their  sporta  togedier  in  the  soW  l>eam, 
Or  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  tlicir  joy?" 
Dr   DarwiUj   notwithstanding  the 
frequency   of  his  learned  references, 
has  been  guilty  of  many  inaccuracies 
in  his  poetry.    Of  thtse,  the  following 
may  \}C  taken  as  an  instance : 
*'  So  bleeps  in  silence  the  curculio,  shut 
In  the  dark  chamber  of  the  cavcm*d  nut ; 
Erodes  with  ivory  beak  the  vaulted  shell, 
And  quits  on  filmy  wings  its  narrow  celh" 

Now,  although  the  larva  of  the  cur- 
culio  ^*  dwells  in  the  hollow  nut/'  the 
perfect  insect  is  never  found  tliere,  but 
ixndergoes  its  tinal  transformation  un- 
der ground.* 

The  preceding  are  a  few  of  the  many 

•  See  the  rntmduction  to  Entomology  by 
Kirby  and  Sptuou,  VoU  E  p.  iiii. 


THE  COMPI.AINT  OF  CSHSa. 

(From  the  German  of  Sckillp',) 

MREniTOR, 

I  fiENu  you  the  following  transktiou 
of  one  of  tlie  smaller  poems  of  Schiller, 
whieh  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  be  so  ge* 
Derail y  known  in  this  ctmntry  us  they 
deserve  to  be.  It  is  remarketl  by  Ma- 
dame de  Stael^  that  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing excellences  of  the  German 
writers,  is  the  facility  witli  which  they 
identify  their  own  ieelings  with  those 
of  Uie  age  and  character  which  they 
deline^ite.  I  know  none  of  these  writ- 
ers to  whom  this  applies  witli  greater 
truth  than  to  ScliMer.  His  feehng,  i 
too,  is  under  the  control  of  a  purer i 
taste  than  belongs  in  general  to  the 
genius  of  his  country  ;  and  we  are 
never  offended  in  his  works  with  that 
extravagance  and  affectation  on  which 
some  of  our  critics  would  pronounce 
sentence  of  excommunication  against 
the  whole  body  of  German  Uterature* 
The  woes  of  a  personage  of  the  hea- 
then mythology  would  make  but  a 
sorry  appearance  in  most  hands ;  but 
in  tnis  author  there  is  an  unrivalled 
power  of  blending  the  classic  images 
of  antiquity  with  that  depth  of  passion 
and  sentiment  which  we  consider  to 
belong  more  pecuharly  to  the  modems. 
I  think  this  remark  will  be  found  to 
be  verified  in  the  following  piece.  If 
not^  let  the  want  be  imputed  to  the 
weakness  of  tlie  translation^  and  not  ta 
any  defidency  ia  the  original. 

Now  the  kindly  Spring  appears. 

The  eartii  cxidts  in  youth  again — 
Each  suTuiy  hill  fai^  green  slope  rears. 

And  bursts  each  stream  its  icy  chain  ; 
See  Jove  looks  down,  and  smiles  serene 

O'er  its  blue  and  glassy  boaom ; 
MM  the  Zephyr  waves  his  wing. 

And  spreads  to  air  the  op'^ning  blossom. 
In  each  grove  new  song^  1  hear — 

Hark  !  the  mountain-nymph  replies^ 
'*  Thy  flowers  rttum  to  gbid  the  year— 

But  not  thy  child  to  glad  diine  eyes." 

Aye  rac !  I've  wandered  long  and  for. 
And  flight  tlirough  eactli  each  lUctaqt 
plac(}  I 
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O  Sol,  thine  all-revealmg  star 

I  Ve  called  in  vain  her  steps  to  trace. 
No  friendly  ray  of  thine  haw  told 

Where  roams  my  Child ;  the  seaiching  day 
Which  pours  its  light  on  aU  bebw ; 

Hath  beamed  not  on  her  wand'ring  way. 
Hast  thou,  O  Jove,  this  evil  wrought  ?— 

Or  thou,  fell  Monarch  of  the  dead 
Smit  by  her  charms — ^to  thy  dark  floods. 

Hast  thou  my  hapless  Child  conveyed  ? 

Who  wiU  my  cheerless  message  take 

Down  to  diat  cold  and  gloomy  shore  ? 
The  boat  flits  ever  o'er  the  lake. 

Yet  wafts  but  airy  shadows  o'er. 
These  fields  are  shut  from  mortal  view. 

Wrapped  up  in  midnight's  deepest  shroud ; 
Since  Styx  his  moumfSl  current  drew,— 

No  living  form  e'er  crossed  his  flood. 
A  thousand  ways  to  death  lead  down* 

But  none  lead  back  to  light  again ; 
Her  tears  below  in  silence  flow. 

And  I  unweeting  here  remain. 

£*en  those  whose  race  from  Pyrrha  came, 

—.The  death-doomed  daughters  of  the 
earth- 
Dare  follow  through  the  funeral  flame 

The  offspring  of  a  painful  birth  ! 
Only  she  who  Heav'n  inherits. 

May  not  touch  the  gloomy  strand  ;— 
Powers  of  Fate  !  must  heavenly  spirits 

'Scape  alone  your  mighty  hand ! 
Plunge  me  from  these  realms  of  light 

Down  to  Ruin's  deep  abyss  ! 
Spare  not  aught  my  heav'n-bom  right— 

Ah  !  comes  a  mother's  woe  to  this  ! 

Where  with  her  gloomy  spouse  she  sits, 

In  joyless  state,  I  hie  me  down. 
And  mingle  with  the  ghosts  that  flit 

In  phantom  pomp  around  her  tlirone. 
Her  straining  eye  is  dim  with  tears, 

And  seeks  in  vain  the  golden  light,— 
It  wanders  to  the  distant  spheres, 

But  cannot  meet  her  mother's  sight ; 
And  will  not,  till  our  joys  shall  leap 

From  heart  to  heart,  witli  bosoms  joined ; 
Till  the  stem  Orcus  melt,  and  weep 

With  tears  of  sympathetic  kind. 

Idle  wish,  and  hopeless  moan  ! 

See  in  one  unvarying  track 
The  steady  oar  of  day  rolls  on — 

And  shall  the  will  of  Jove  go  back  ? 
No  !  fixed  it  stands  ;— from  every  woe 

He  turns  his  haughty  eyes  away ; 
If  once  thou'st  trod  the  realms  below,— 

Fare  thee  well,  my  Child,  for  aye  ! 
Till  Aurora's  beams  shall  glow 

O'er  these  darkling  streams — ^farewell- 
Till  Hope  shall  stretch  her  radiant  bow 

Across  the  gloomy  depths  of  Hell. 

And  i^  there  nought  with  me  to  rest,— 
No  kind  remembering  pledge  to  tell ; 

Though  distant  far,  witliin  thy  breast 
There  lives  thy  Mother's  image  still  ? 

Are  there  no  ties  by  love  entwined 
'Twixt  Child  and  Mother  ?  Is  there  not 
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Some  ooy'nant  of  mysterious  kind 

'    'Twist  those  who  are,  and  who  are  not  ? 

Are  they  all  fled  ?— they  are  not  gone- 
No!  thou  art  not  for  ever  reft ; 

A  tie  there  is,— and  'tis  but  one— 
The  Gods  in  pity  yet  have  IdTt. 

When  Winter  comes  to  chill  the  year. 

To  bid  the  blooms  of  Spring  decay» 
And  lays  the  ahiy'ring  forests  bare. 

And  sweRM  their  kafy  pomp  away ; 
Then  from  Votunmus'  flowing  horn 

The  rich  and  precious  gift  I  take 
That  teems  with  life,— the  golden  com. 

An  ofTring  to  the  shades  to  make. 
Mourning,  I  sink  it  in  the  furrow. 

It  lies  upon  my  Daughter's  breast,-.- 
Thus  shall  my  mingled  love  and  sorrow 

Be  in  this  mystic  form  expressed. 

Anon  the  hours  in  circling  train 

Lead  in  the  renovating  Spring ; 
Then  that  which  died  shall  wake  again, 

— New  'Mt  the  vernal  suns  shall  bring  ; 
The  seed  to  all  that  seemed  as  dead. 

When  pent  within  the  earth's  cold  bosom? 
Lifts  to  the  light  its  }oyi\jX  head. 

And  thousand  colours  paint  its  blossom. 
The  stem  ascends  to  upper  sky. 

While  deep  in  earth  its  fibres  twine ; 
To  nurse  the  plant,  thus  Heav'n  on  high. 

And  earth  below  their  powers  combine. 

Half  in  the  world  of  living  light. 

Half  in  the  realms  of  darkness  hid ; 
To  me  they're  messengers  of  hope,— 

Sweet  voices  warbled  from  the  dead. 
Tho'  Fate  have  doomed  it,  and  tho*  Hell 

Have  bound  her  with  its  hundred  streams. 
She  may  be  blessed : — these  blossoms  tell 

In  voice  soft  mingling  with  my  dreams,— 
"  That  e'en  though  fer  from  day's  bright 
beams. 

Where  only  shapes  of  sorrow  roam,-.- 
There  yet  are  breasts  where  kindness  streams. 

And  heajtswhere  lovecan  hold  his  home.*' 

Ye  flowers  that  o'er  the  meadow  blow ; 

To  you  my  blessing  here  is  given. 
May  your  full  chalice  ever  flow 

With  purest  nectared  dew  of  heaven. 
I'll  dip  you  in  the  streams  of  li^t ; 

With  colours  from  the  rainbow  borne, 
I'll  paint  your  blooms  with  hues  as  brig^ 

As  glitter  on  the  brow  of  mom. 
Thus  shall  each  kindly  bosom  read 

In  you  my  mingled  joy  and  pain,— 
When  Autumn's  sickly  garlands  fiide. 

When  Spring  recalls  Uieir  bloom  again. 


FORTUNE. 

From  ihe  Italian  of  Guidu 

A  Lady,  like  to  Juno  in  her  state. 

Upon  the  air  her  golden  tresses  streaming 9 
And  with  celestial  eyes  of  azure  beaming| 

Entered  whilere  my  gate. ' 


1S16.^  For-tune, 

Like  a  Biirbarie  Qu^m 

On  the  Euphrates  Khorc, 

In  purple  and  line  linen  was  she  polled. 

Nor  flower  nor  kurel  green. 

Her  tresseu  for  their  garland  wore 

The  splendor  of  the  Indian  emerald. 

But  througli  the  rigid  pride  and  pomp  mi* 
bendiBg 

Of  beauty  and  of  haughtincsa, 

Sparkled  a  flattery  sweet  and  condescending ; 

iLnd  from  her  inmost  bosom  sent. 

Came  accents  of  mo&t  wondcrous  gentlenesE, 

0£Bdou£  and  intent 

To  thrall  my  soul  in  soft  imprisonment 
And,  *»  place  (she  iaid)  thy  hand  witiiin 
my  hair, 

And  all  around  thouMt  sec 

Delightful  diances  fair 

On  golden  fret  come  dancing  unto  thee* 

Me  Jove^s  daughter  shalt  thou  own 

That  with  my  sister  fate 

Sits  by  his  £ide  in  state 

On  the  eternal  throne; 

Great  Neptune  to  my  will  the  ocaan  gives, 

Jn  vain  m  well  appointed  strength  securei 

The  Indian  and  Uie  Britain  stri\'efi 

*rhe  assaulting  billows  to  endure ; 

Unless  their  liying  sails  I  guide 

Where  over  the  smooth  tide 

On  my  sweet  hpirifs  winca  I  ride. 
I  baniiih  to  their  bound 

The  storms  of  dismal  sound, 

And  o'ci  them  take  my  stasd  with  foot  se- 
rene; 

The  jEoliaii  caveras  undtr 

The  wings  of  the  mdc  winds  I  chain. 

And  iiith  my  hand  I  burst  a&under 

The  fiery  chariot  wheels  of  the  hurricane  ; 

And  in  its  fount  the  horrid  restless  fire 

1  quench  ere  it  aspire 

To  Heaven  to  colour  the  red  Come^B  train. 

This  is  the  hand  that  forg'd  on  Gauge*' 
shore 

The  Indians  empire ;  by  Oiontea  set 

The  royal  tiar  the  Assyrian  wore  ; 

Hung  jewels  on  the  btow  of  Babylon, 

By  Tigris  wreathed  the  Pci^an's  coroncti 

And  at  tlie  Macedonian'Ei  foot  bow'd  every 
throne. 

It  was  my  lavish  gift. 

The  triumph  and  the  song 

Around  tJie  youth  of  Pellti  loud  uplift, 

When  he  tlirough  Asia  swept  along, 

A  torrent  ewift  and  strong, 

With  me,  witli  n^e  the  Conqueror  ran 

To  where  the  Sun  his  golden  coimje  began ; 

And  the  high  JMonarch  left  on  earth 

A  faith  uoquesdonM  of  his  heavenly  birth  ; 

By  valour  mingled  with  the  Gods  above. 

And  made  a  glory  of  himself  to  his  great 
Ffttlier  Jove. 
My  roj'al  spirits  otl 

Thdr  solemn  mystic  roimd 

On  Rome's  great  birth-day  wound : 

And  I  tlie  haughty  Kaglca  sprung  aloft 

Unto  the  Star  of  Niai-s  upborne, 

Till,  poising  on  thtir  plumy  Kiils, 

They  'gan  their  nativt;  vales 

And  Sabine  palms  to  scorn  : 


US 

And  I  on  the  seven  hlUs  to  sway 

That  Senate  Houso  of  King's  convened. 

On  Rie  their  guide  and  stay 

Ever  the  Roman  counsels  leaned 

In  dangers  lofty  way, 

I  guerdoned  tl>e  wise  delay 

Of  Fabiiis  with  the  laurel  crovm. 

And  not  Marcellus'  fiercer  battle  tone ; 

And  1  on  tlie  Tarpeian  did  deliver 

Afric  a  captive,  and  through  me  Nileilow*d 

Under  the  laws  of  the  great  Latin  river. 

And  of  his  bow  and  quirer 

The  Parthian  tear*a  a  trophy  high  and 
broad: 

The  Daclan'a  ^erce  inroad 

Against  tlie  gates  of  iron  broke, 

Taurus  and  Caucasus  endured  my  yoke : 

Then  my  vassal  and  my  dave 

Did  every  native  land  of  every  wind  be- 
come. 

And  when  I  had  overcome 

AH  earth  beneatli  my  feet,  1  gave 

The  vanquifih^d  worid  in  one  great  gift  ta 
Eome« 

I  know  that  in  thine  h%h  imagination  ^ 

Other  daughters  of  Great  Jove 

Have  taken  their  Imperial  station, 

And  queen-like  thy  submissive  passions 
move ; 

From  diem  thou  hop'at  a  high  and  god-like 
fate. 

From  them  thy  haughty  verse  pcesageB 

An  everiasting  sway  o'er  distant  ages 

And  with  thtir  glorious  rages 

Thy  mind  intoxicate 

Deems  'tis  in  triumphal  motion 

On  coiuscr  fleet  or  winged  bark 

Over  earth  and  over  ocean  ; 

While  in  shepherd  hamlet  dark 

Thou  liv*5t,  with  want  widiin,  and  raiment 
course  ^lithout ; 

And  none  upon  thy  state  hath  thrown 

Gentle  regard;  I,  I  alone 

To  new  and  lofty  venture  call  thee  Out ; 

Then  follow,  thus  brought. 

Waste  not  tliy  sold  in  tijought ; 

Brookf;  nor  slotlt  nor  hngermg 

The  great  moment  on  the  wing. 

'♦  A  blissful  lady  and  immortal,  bom 

From  the  eternal  mind  of  Deity, 

(I  answer'd,  bold  and  free). 

My  soul  hath  in  her  queetily  care  : 

She  mine  imagination  doth  upbear, 

And  steeps  it  in  the  light  of  tier  rich  morUp 

That  overshades  and  sicklies  all  thy  shining. 

And  though  my  lowly  hair 

Presutne  not  to  bright  crowns  of  thy  en- 
twining. 

Yet  in  mv  mind  I  bear 

Gifts  nobler  and  more  rare 

Than  the  kingdom*  thou  canst  lavish, 

Gifts  thou  canst  nor  give  nor  ravish  : 

And  though  my  spirit  may  not  comprehend 

Thy  chances  bright  and  fair. 

Yet  neltlier  doth  her  sight  offend 

The  aspect  pale  of  mitierable  care : 

HoiTor  to  her  is  not 

Of  this  coarse  raiment,  and  ihh  humble  cot; 

She  with  the  golden  muses  doth  abide, 
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And  oh !  the.  darling  children  of  thy  pride 

Shall  then  be  truly  glorified. 

When  they  may  merit  to  be  wrapt  around 

With  my  Poesy's  eternal  sound.** 

She  kincUed  at  my  woids  and  flam'd,  a«  when 

A  cruel  star  hath  wide  dispread 

Its  lodu  of  bloody  red. 

She  burst  in  wrathful  menace  then : 

**  Me  fears  the  Dadan,  me  the  band 

Of  wandering  Scythians  fears. 

Me  the  rough  mothers  of  Barbarie  kings ; 

In  woe  and  dread  amid  the  rings 

Of  their  encircling  spears 

The  purple  t3rrants  stand  ; 

And  a  shepherd  here  forlorn 

Treats  my  proffered  boons  with  seoniy 

And  fears  he  not  my  wrath  ? 

And  knows  he  not  my  works  of  scathe ; 

Nor  how  with  angry  foot  I  went. 

Of  every  province  in  the  Orient 

Branding  the  bos(xn  with  deep  tracks  of  death; 

From  three  Empresses  I  rent 

The  tresses  and  imperial  wreaih. 

And  bar'd  them  to  th^  pitiless  element. 

Well  I  remember  when  his  armed  graro 

From  A&ic  stretched,  rash  Xerxes  took  his 

stand 
Upon  the  formidable  bridge  to  dasp 
And  manade  sad  Europe's  trembling  hand: 
In  the  ^eat  day  of  battle  there  was  I, 
Busy  with  myriads  of  the  Persian  slaughter. 
The  Salaminian  sea's  fiur  face  to 'dye. 
That  yet  admires  its  dark  and  bloody  water ; 
Full  vengeance  wreak'd  I  for  the  af&ont 
Done  Neptune  at  the  fetter'd  Hdle^nt. 

To  the  Nile  then  did  I  go. 
The  &tal  collar  wound. 
The  fan:  neck  of  the  Egyptian  Queen  around ; 
And  I  the  merciless  poison  made  to  flow 
Into  her  breast  of  snow. 
£re  that  within  the  mined  cave, 
I  forc'd  dark  Afidc's  valour  stoop 
Confounded,  and  its  dauntless  spirit  droop. 
When  to  the  Carthaginian  brave. 
With  mine  own  hand,  the  hemlock  draught 
I  gave. 

And  Rome  through  me  the  ravenous  flame 
In  the  heart  of  her  great  rival,  Carthage,  cast. 
That  went  through  Lybia  wand^ing,   a 

scom'd  shade, 
Till,  sunk  to  equal  shame. 
Her  mighty  enemy  at  last 
A  shape  of  mockery  was  made  ; 
Then  miserably  pleas'd. 
Her  fierce  and  andent  vengeance  she  appeas'd, 
And  even  drew  a  sigh 
Over  the  ruins  vast 
Of  the  deep-hated  Latin  majesty. 
I  will  not  call  to  mind  the  homd  sword 
Upon  the  M emphian  shore, 
Steep'd  treasonously  in  great  Pompey's  gore; 
Nor  that  for  rigid  Cato's  death  abhorr'd ; 
Nor  that  which  in  the  hand  of  Brutus  wore, 
The  first  deep  colouring  of  a  Caesar's  blood. 
Nor  will  I  honour  thee  with  my  high  mood 
Of  wrath,  that  kingdoms  doth  exterminate  ; 
Incapable  art  thou  of  my  great  hate, 
As  my  great  glories.    Therefore  shall  be 
thine 


Of  my  revenge  a  slighter  sign ; 

Yet  wUl  I  make  its  fearful  sound 

Hoarse  i«id  slow  rebound. 

Till  seem  the  gentle  pipings  low. 

To  equal  the  fierce  trumpets  brazen  glow*' 

Then  sprung  she  on  her  flight. 
Furious,  and  at  her  call. 
Upon  my  cottage  did  the  storms  alight. 
Did  hurricanes  and  thunders  falL 
But  I,  with  brow  serene. 
Beheld  the  angry  hail 
And  lightning  flashing  pale. 
Devour  the  promise  green 
Of  my  poor  native  vale. 


Morning — Scenes  in  the  Dressing-room 
of  a  rich  Roman  Lady, 

Scene  II. 

Hair-'dresserg — Salves — Hair-painiing 
'-'Mirrors — Hair-pins. 

Beaumarchais^  that  witty  merchant^ 
that  incomparable  painter  of  manners^ 
whose  memory  is  kept  fresh  among 
our  fair  readers  by  the  Figaro  and  the 
Tarare,  found  a  little  silk  cloak  one 
night,  in  the  Pantheon  at  Vauxhall^ 
and  had  the  skill  to  extract  from  it 
alone  the  age,  the  height,  the  com- 
plexion, nay,  more  wonderful  still,  the 
inclinations  and  propensities  of  its 
beautiful  owner — ^ner  true  and  her 
false  nature — ^her  life  and  her  love. 
It  must  be  allowed,  that  Beaumarchaisr 
deserves  more  credit  for  this  than  the 
English  themselves  do  for  the  science 
which  enabled  them,  firom  the  colossal 
hand  they  picked  up  in  Egypt,  to  as- 
certain, that  the  statue  to  which  it 
had  belonged  must  have  been  precise- 
ly one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  taU. 
Would  that  we  could  light  upon  some 
fragment  of  the  head-dress,  some  knot 
or  pin  that  had  belonged  to  our  Sa- 
bina !  A  single  fortunate  discovery  of 
that  kind  would,  I  am  sure,  enable 
my  fair  and  intelligent  readers  to  un- 
derstand, without  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty, every  part  of  the  dressing-scene 
which  follows.  How  active,  and  alert 
would  be  their  fancy,  could  they  but 
have  before  their  eyes  some  actual  re- 
lic of  Sabina's  toilette !  I  wish  we  had 
at  least  one  of  those  dressing-pins  of 
which  there  are  said  to  be  so  many  in 
the  Museum  Gabinum,  that  mine  of 
rarities  dug  from  the  ruins  of  Gabii, 
by  the  insatiable  Prince  Borghesc,  and 
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[  liis  frietid  Gavin  HaiRilton  I  Who 
I  knows  but  some  of  these,  picked  out 
of  urns  and  cemeteries,  might  have 
once  been  the  property  of  our  Domirta 
herself?  But,  alas !  the  ideas  oi^  the 
Italian  collectors  liave  been  sadly- 
changed,  by  me^ns  of  French  requisi^ 
lions  on  the  one  hand,  and  English 
guineas  on  the  other ;  and  I  fear  we 
could  expect  very  little,  even  from 
more  generous  people  tlian  Prince 
Borghese.*  As  it  is,  my  frienda  rauat 
be  contented  with  the  best  that  a 
poor,  though  an  indefatigable.  Cicerone 
can  afford  them. 

The  sinoothened,  polished,  painted 
Sabina,  with  her  new-born  teeth  and 
eyebrows,  now  summons  her  circle  of 
hair-dressing  girls,  who  to-day  must 
exert,  to  the  utmost,  every  art  of  a- 
doming  that  lies  within  their  pi^H 
vince.  To-day  is  the  15tU  of  July — 
to-day  is  the  solemn  mustering  of  the 
Roman  blights  j  and  every  Roman 
lady  that  pretends  to  any  admiration, 
cither  of  horses  or  horsemen,  has  se- 
cured a  place  in  the  balcony  of  some 
of  her  friends  that  live  in  the  hoh/ 
street  (via  sacra)  where  the  procession 
is  to  pass.  The  young  Satuminus, 
long  the  faithful  dangler  of  Sabina, 
her  beau  at  every  promenade  and  every 
assembly,  is  to  ride  in  tlie  front  of 
this  festal  parade  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
(the  tntelarics  of  the  flay),  and  is  no 
doubt  to  *'  witch,  with  noble  horse- 
niansliip,"  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  all 
the  window-gazers  around  him.  What 
a  tipur  does  all  this  give  to  tlie  toilette^ 
j^laves  of  Sabina !  How  fervently  does 
the  Domina  wish  that  she  may  look 

»jiK)  beautiful  in  her  balcony,  as  to  dis- 
grace the  choice  of  her  lover  neither 
in  his  own  eyes  nor  in  those  of  bcr 
rivals* 

Gold-yellow  hair,  with  a  tendency 
to  the  nre-red,  has  been,  ever  since 
the  conquests  in  Gaul  and  Germany 
(where  hair  of  that  sort  was  then  uni- 
ter8al),f  the  rage  among  the  Roman 

•  This  pfince,  with  all  his  love  for  ccl- 
hcting^  was  so  meant  that  when  his  wife 
has  gone  with  hijn  to  a  party,  he  has  been 
known  to  sell  the  antique  rings  and  cameos 
off  her  pei^on. 

•f  All  the  authorities,  for  rhis  fact,  may 
be  seen  inoat  diligendy  collected,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  oountry^  by  the  Dutch  philolo- 
gist Joannes  Anizen,  in  his  learned  treatise 
de  CapUtontm  CfthrUms  ft  Thidura.  The 
red  or  yellow-stmning  pomatum  i«,  by  the 
way^  called  in  Martial  Uiii*  33.)  S^unut  Ba* 


kdfesM--the  ^sine  fptA  mn  of  beauty. 
She  who  has  not  reeeived  such  hair  J 
from  nature,  must  thank  art  for  the  ] 
boon;  and  so  is  it  with  our  Sabina.] 
In  vain  has  she  as  yet  tried  every  out* 
landish  pomade,   and  caustic-soapy  for 
the  colouring  of  her  locks.*    Their 
dark  brown  has  indeed  become  lighter  i 
in  its  die,  biit  they  still  want  the  hipjhl 
golden  lustre,  the  exquisite  reddish,^ 
Already  had  siie  almosit  made  up 
mind  to  take  the  hold  step  recom^ 
mended    by    some,    but   strenuouslj 
condemned  by  otliers  of  her  advisern 
of  cutting  oiii  unraercilesfily,  her  stub 
bom  locks,  and  buying,  in  tiieir  stead, ' 
a  beautiful  blonde  periwig,  from  an 
old  woman  by  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules, who  had  just  received  a  supply 
of  the   genuine    Sicambrian    yellow 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.    But^  in 
these  days,  a  peruque  was  considered 
as  the  dernier  resort,  a  thing  never  to 
be  used  unless  every  possible  means 
of  avoiding  it  failed  ;  because  one  who 
wore  a  periwig  could  not  hope  to  con- 
ceal her  trick  from  the  company  the 
met  with  in  the  Public  Baths.     How 
much  does  Horace  laugh  over  the  ill 
luck  of  the  witchj  Sagana,  who  in  her 


tava.  LuveaUt  in  his  hutmrc  de  France 
avant  CfovLv,  gives,  aa  the  Cii\ise5  of  tlie 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  die  colour 
of  French  h^r,  the  use  of  mustard  and  the 
mixture  of  Italian  blood.  He  might  per- 
haps have  added,  the  increased  use  of  wine, 
and  other  changes  in  the  mode  of  living. 

■  Hov  fitrange  are  die  variadous  of 
fashion  !  At  present,  every  lady  in  I'lanoe 
or  England,  who  has  any  tinge  of  th^  red 
in  her  hair,  is  fiure  to  employ  means  for  al- 
tering it.  Exacdy  the  reverse  was  the  ca»c 
with  the  ancient  Roman  ladies.  The  caus* 
tic  soai^'^tbe  njnfjna  cauntka  of  Martial  (xi v. 
26),  the  mode  of  preparing  which  is  ju^sdy 
deBcrihed  by  Phny,  xxviii.  12.  Compare 
Wesselitig  on  Diodprua,  t.  I,  p.  351)— 
which  was  sent  for  horn  France  for  the  pur* 
|x>se  of  reddening  the  h£ur*  when  it  was  ap- 
plied to  any  other  part  of  tlie  hodj,  pro- 
ducing a  most  unhealthy  and  bloating  ef- 
fect Read  the  history  of  a  certain  beroic 
Roman  in  Plutarch  It.  iL  p.  771,  ed  frank.), 
and  compare  it  with  some  pasaages  in  Beck* 
man's  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  iv.  S.  5. 
The  burning  effect  of  dio  apphcation  is 
mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Cato's  origincst 
preserved  by  Servius — *'  Mulmc^  iwstrax 
cinere  caplUum  wn^iahant  nt  rut'tlm  estct 
etiftis.^*  Isaac  Vossius  (in  CatuUum,  p.  142) 
deduces,  from  the  use  of  this  soap,  ^the  name 
Cinerarins,  which  occurs  as  applied  to  one 
of  the  attendanuof  die  Roman  lady's  toileut': 
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panic  parted  with  her  wig  l^ 
therefore^  would  fain  avoid  having  re- 
oourse  to  this  anchor  of  necessity. 
Luckily  Nape^f  the  eldest  and  most 
confidential  of  her  hair  attendants^  has 
receiv^  die  redp^  for  a  totally  new 
gold-salve^  from  a  Gallic  pernimer 
who  has  his  booth  .near  the  Circus 
Maximus.  The  hair  must  be  care- 
fhlly  washed  over  and  over  with  this 
new  water  of  deceit^  and  then  su£fered 
to  dry  and  crisp  in  the  sun4  Sabina^ 
in  order  that  she  may  have  perfect' 
L^ure  to  try  the  effect  of  this  new  re- 
medy^ has  passed  some  days  in  the 
country^  at  a  celebrated  bath.— Yes- 
terday morning  she  had  her  hair  com- 
pletely saturated  for  the  last  time  with 
a  dry  golden  powder  and  this  far-famed 
salve^  curled  with  a  hot-iron^  and  then 
packed  up  into  a  sort  of  cap>  which  is 
again  covered  with  a  species  of  blad- 
der.§    In  this  attire  has  she  been  into 

•  Sermon.  I.  8.  48,  altum  Saganos  CO' 
liendrum^  &c. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  different  pe- 
riods of  Roman  fashion,  and  perhaps,  in 
the  text,  this  is  a  little  overlooked.  It  is 
true,  that  the  earlier  Roman  poets  do  speak 
about  crincs  cmpiaCi  bought  hair,  &c  but  it 
is  always  with  disgust  and  in  derision. 
When  Messalina,  for  example,  wishes  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  Mulier  perdita, 
she  covers  her  black  hair  with  a  yellow  wig 
(nigrum  Jlavo  crinem  abscondente  gakroj. 
The  careful  historiographer  of  peruques, 
Nicolai  (vber  d.  gehrauch  derfalschen  Jtaare 
nnd  perucken  in  aJten  und  neuen  zeiten  mit 
66  kupfern  Berlin  1801^,  has  distinguished, 
with  great  accuracy,  between  the  early  pe- 
riod when  periwigs  were  worn  only  from 
the  last  necessity,  or  by  courtezans,  and  the 
later,  in  which  the  use  of  false  hair  was  as 
imiversal  at  Rome  as  it  has  ever  been  in 
Paris.  The  bald  marble  busts  at  Potsdam, 
from  which  one  can  remove  tlie  marble  peri- 
wigs, are  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  mode  at  one  time.  But  indeed, 
with  regard  to  these,  Visconti  has  made  a 
very  ddicate  observation,  viz.  that  the  sta- 
tues might  have  been  made  bald  by  the  or- 
der of  their  vain  originals,  simply  that  they 
might  be,  from  time  to  time,  altered  so  as  not 
to  disgrace  their  fashion,  or,  perhaps,  betray 
their  age. — See  Museum  PiO'Clcme>Uinu?ny 
U  ii.  t  51.  p.  91. 

•f-  The  name  of  a  hairdressing  girl  in 
Ovid. 

$  Bartolinus  asserts,  that  the  modern  Ita- 
lian ladies  make  use  of  the  sun's  rays  for 
colouring  their  hair — See  Rehwsius  In^ 
script,  class,  ii.  89. 

§  The  iron  with  which  the  hair  was 
curled  was  called  x«(A«E^r»  or  oahmistritm. 


Sabim.  CNot'. 

the  city-f-in  this  has  she  spent  the 
whole  night ;  and  now  is  come  the 
important  moment^  when  the  bandages 
are  to  be  removed  by  Nape,  andtoe 
efficacy  or  inefficacy  of  the  spell  to  be 
ascertained.  '*  Oh  f  how  red  v*  "  Au- 
rora herself  is  not  more  golden  haired  V* 
Such  are  the  unanimous  exclamations 
of  the  attendants^  and  Sabina,  between 
her  own  wishes  and  their  assurances, 
is  persuaded,  when  she  looks  into  her 
mirror,  that  her  hair  is  red  !  She  smiles 
with  joyful  satisfaction,  and  seats  her- 
self loftily  in  the  Catliedra,  where  four 
attendants  are  to  finish  the  last  and 
most  costly  part  of  her  coiffure,  while 
Kalamis  applies  the  iron  which  she 
has  made  hot  in  a  little  silver  basin  of 
charcoal,  and  crisps  the  hair  in  the 
front  into  small  curls  and  ringlets 
fmeches  et  crochets* J  Psecas,  with  a 
dexterity  which  only  long  practice 
could  produce,  tinctures  the  long  float- 
ing locks  that  are  to  be  bound  upon 
the  summit  with  costly  nard-oil  and 
oriental  essences,  in  order  that  for  the 
whole  day  they  may  exhale  the  breath 
of  Ambrosia.  What  the  comical  Lu- 
cian  says  is  the  passage  dready  quoted 
by  us,  that  '^  mey  lavish  Ae  whole 
substance  of  their  husbands  upon  the 
hair,  so  that  all  Arabia  seems  to 
breathe  from  the  locks  of  one  of  them,*' 
is  now  proved  to  be  no  exaggeration. 
The  Greek  historians  inform  us,  that 
the  Queen  of  Persia  had  Ae  revenues 
of  great  cities  and  provinces  set  apart 
for  their  salve-money;  and  pernaps 
our  Sabina  is  scarcely  less  extravagant 
in  her  ideas.  It  is  true,  that  she  is 
ignorant  of  many  sweet  smelling  pow" 
ders  and  exirojcts  afterwards  known  by 
the  names  of  Pompadour,  Kingston, 
Portland,  &c.  but  what  are  all  these 
when  compared  with  the  apparatus  of 
salve-flasks  and  Narthekia,  possessed 
by  a  Roman  lady  of  the  first  rank? 


The  slaves  who  applied  it  ware  called  by 
the  very  singular  name  of  Cinijkmef.  The 
cap  for  covering  the  hair  was  cdled  proper- 
ly Calaniica,  The  use  of  the  bladder  is 
mentioned  by  Martial  (viiL  33). 

Fortiter  intortos  servat  vesica  capillosy 

The  hair  was  sometimes  put  into  a  net-cap 
or  redesilla;  the  proper  Greek  name  for 
this  was  «8«fy<p«X«s-,  which  is  rendered  by 
Hesychius  ffa^KKu^iov  ^gcfitorat^ot'  The 
Greek  ladies  used  this  kind  of  cap  as  com- 
monly as  the  Spanish  or  Italian  ladies  do  at 
this  day  their  redeHllas. 
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The  perfume  dealers  of  Aniioch  and 
Alexandria  had,  with  wonderful  inven- 
tiveness, subdivided  these  articles  of 
luxury,  and  enhoneed  their  price. 
Two  articles  of  Indian  produce,  the 
root  of  the  plant  kmtum,*  and  the  leaf 
of  the  spikenard,  were  in  general  tlie 

Srincipal  and  the  most  costly  ingre- 
ients  in  l^ose  salve-oils*  But  these 
perfumes  were  so  varied  by  their  minor 
refinements,  that  in  the  work  of  an 
ancient  physician  vpon  ihe  art  of  the 
ioilede,  tive  and  twenty  different  spe- 
cies are  enumerated*t  So  soon  as 
J*sceag  has,  finished  her  work,  Ki/ptissis 
begins  hers, — ^a  negress  slave,  active, 
cunning,  flattering,  the  best  of  all  go- 
betweens,  tbe  confidante  and  fiivour- 
itc  of  Sabina/J  The  principal  ma- 
nagement of  this  department  of  the 
toilette  falls  to  her  aliare.  It  is  hers 
to  arrange  the  locks  already  combed 
and  perfumed  by  the  others — it  is  hers 
to  form  them  into  that  high  and  swel- 
ling sliape  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  Roman  fair,  was  called  generally 
Nodus,  the  knot,  but  of  which  there 
were  a  thousand  varieties,  and  a  thou- 
sand minor  appellations.  The  dark 
Kyp^issis  now  selects  from  the  casket 
of  her  mistress  the  large  and  sculptur- 
ed dressing-pin,  wliich  is  to  bind  to- 
gether the  whole  mass  of  locks ;  nor 
is  her  choice  without  its  difficulties. 
The  object  is  to  select  that  whose  or- 
naments may  express,  by  the  happiest 
allusion,  somethmg  of  the  secret  wishes 
of  the  wearer.  The  first  she  pull- 
ed out  was  one,  the  head  of  which 
represented  a  rich  Corintliian  capital, 
sustaining  a  statue  of  Psyche,  with 

•  The  first  of  Uiese  was  called  (par  e^-cct- 
tencej  radir^  tlie  foot ;  the  second  ftjliumy 
tlie  leaf.  Our  tinst  rnxurate  information 
concerning  the  tiAture  of  each  luos  been  de- 
rived from  the  English  writers  who  have 
vifiitcd  Calcutta  %  as,  Sir  W.  Jones  in  the 
Afiiatic  MiAcellamcs*  and  Ciilbcrt  Bl&nc  in 
the  Philoiophical  Transactionn,  vol.  cxxx. 
p.  %  The  great  consumption  of  these  ar- 
tades  in  the  coBmctic  art  vaa  one  piincipal 
cause  of  die  enormous  traflic  in  the  spices 
of  India,  which  was  then  to  the  gold  what 
China  is  now  to  the  silver  of  Europe,  ikre 
Dr    MobcrtHon's     Hustorical     Disquisition, 

8.  n.  p^  M.  &c. 

t  Crito,  physician  to  tlie  Empress  Plo- 
tina.  S«e  hi^  Iiat  oi  these  essences  and  salves 
in  Fabricua  DibL  GriBc.  vol.  xii.  p.  690. 

X  Negress  daves  practised  ttie  same  arts, 
and  attained  the  sante  tkvoiur  among  tlie 
Boman  hidics  a»  tbcy  do  now  among  ti»e 
lazy  Creole,  or  European  Ladies  in  the 
West  India  IdjindK  atid  BraziL 

\ql.  IV. 


Cupid  in  her  armE.     But  a  luckier 

thought  at  lost  recalled  to  Kypassis  a 
pin  which  bore  on  its  sununit  a  god- 
dess of  plenty  ( AhnntiaiiiiaJ  with  a 
dolphin  on  her  left,  and  in  her  right 
hanrl  tlie  cornucopia ;  on  her  head  the 
two  liigh  horns,  the  well-known  sym- 
bols of  Isis.  Sabinn  had  been  wont 
to  wear  this  pin  when  ahe  attended  the 
worship  of  Isis  by  the  side  of  I'iber ; 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  her  Sa- 
turniuus  had  of  late  attended  her  by 
the  appointment  of  Kypassis.  The  pin 
Itself^  moreover,  was  a  new  year's  gift 
of  the  youthj  and  Sabina  well  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  Kypassis  in  se- 
lecting it.  It  was  at  tnat  time  the 
custom  for  Koman  gallants  to  send 
Biich  articles  of  dress  to  their  nds- 
tresses,  wrapped  up  in  htde  pieces  of 
pardiment,  containing  love  mottos. 
Of  these  the  poet  of  &&hion  and  gal- 
lantry. Martial,  had  composed  an  in- 
numerable variety  for  every  possible 
occasion }  and  every  possible  ornament* 
The  golden  pin  of  Saturninus  was  un- 
folded from  a  covering  which  bore  on 
it  these  words:* 

**  Tenuianc  madidi  violentBombycina  crines, 
Figat  acufl  tartas  gusdneatque  comas  V^f 

Nape,  the  superintendent  of  the 
w^hole  band,  herself  a  scientific  mis- 
tress of  hair*dressing,  now  terminates 
the  labour  of  her  inferiors.  Iler  lady 
has  taken  care  to  have  her  educated  in 
the  theory  us  weU  as  tbe  practice  of 
the  art,  eo  that  she  can  pronounce 
a  skilM  juilgment  concerning  e- 
very  variety  ot*  coi/fhrtf,  and  tell  with 
the  precision  of  an  artist ^  what  suits 
and  what  does  not  suit  every  particu- 
lar shape  of  head,  every  form  of  coun- 

*  The  lame  thing  which  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  KtrntftZm  or  m.^^CuXh  was«  in  Ladn, 
Nodus,  The  pin  or  needle  which  fastened 
this  WOB  the  <v-^4  discrimlnalis.  This  pin^ 
whidi  was  of  many  inches  in  length,  was  at 
tinier  hoUow,  and  might  be  made  to  contain 
poi&oDf  likti  the  ling  of  Hanmbal.  This 
use  ficcms  to  have  been  made  of  it  by  die  ce- 
lebrated poisoning  woman  ^?  -  i-  ^  i^  Ta- 
citu.s  Annal.  Ill,  7,K  and ii  iieeii 

dimight  by  many*  that  Cleo^  nated 

her  existence  by  means  ai  a  pouton-pin  of 
the  *amc  kindi  fashioned  to  the  shape  of  an 
asp.  Sec  Dio  Casshis,  s.  644.  24w  with  the 
note  of  Heimants.  In  cofmtries  where  the 
o:cifie  is  vciy  stricdy  attended  to,  we  some- 
times hear  of  modern  kdics  amu^ling  \w& 
under  their  periwigs*  The  ancient  daniej 
concealed  in  die  same  way  die  instrument  of 
death.  Wlio  need  wonder,  atkr  this,  at  tlie  ^ 
rtai/'and  hemnic  style  of  the  Antique .'' 
f  MartiaU  xiv,  ^1 
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tenance,  every  species  of  hair,  every 
variety  of  costume.*  Even  to-day 
there  is  room  for  no  small  doubt  and 
discussion,  whether  Sabina  should  have 
her  front  locks  fastened  with  a  diadem, 
and  leave  the  others  to  float  in  careless 
ringlets,  or  whether  she  ought  to  have 
the  whole  of  her  hair  bundled  into  one 
toupee  over  her  forehead.  The  diadem 
was  originally  the  same  with  that  worn 
by  kings,  and  on  the  busts  of  Apo- 
theized  heroes,  a  narrow  legature 
around  the  whole  head,  which  suffer- 
ed only  a  few  small  ringlets  to  escape 
and  dustre  on  the  front ;  but  it  has 
now  become  a  broad  bandeau  above 
the  eyes,  rising  up  to  a  considerable 
elevation  in  the  shape  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle.  This  appearance  was  produced 
at  times  by  a  plate  of  beaten  gold  fas- 
tened above  the  bandeau,  more  fre- 
quently the  bandeau  itself  was  cover- 
ed with  plate  work,  and  set  with 
pearls.  But  this  head-dress  was  of 
too  majestic  and  Junonian  a  character 
for  this  day.  Sabina,  to-day,  wishes 
not  to  impress  with  awe,  but  to  con- 
quer and  to  please ;  so  she  adopts  the 
knot.  This  consists  of  the  hair  itself, 
the  various  locks  being  all  entwined 
and  knotted  together  upon  the  front, 
and  the  swell  produced  by  them  being 
again  sustained  by  lesser  locks  twisted 
up  upon  it  from  the  sides.t 

Of  all,  however,  who  bear  their 
share  in  this  strife  and  bustle  for  the 
array  of  a  single  person,  there  is  none 
who  has  to  perform  a  more  troublesome 
and  disugreable  part  than  Latris.X    So 

•  We  know  from  the  Roman  law  books 
these  hair-dressing  maids  received  an  edu- 
cation of  several  months.  We  find  that 
such  as  had  only  been  instructed  for  two 
months,  were  not  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  artists.  Dig.  xxxii.  65.  3.  There  is  no- 
thing new,  therefore,  in  the  pomposity  of  the 
French  artistes  and  academies  de  clwveux, 

•\  The  diadem  arose  out  of  the  Nimbus 
or  S^iy^tfVTi.  The  sv^eU  oi  hair  adopted  by 
Sabina  on  this  occasion  was  not  only  called 
by  the  general  name  of  nodus^  but  by  the 
more  precise  one  of  tutiUiis.  There  is  per- 
fect evidence  that  it  was  an  usual  thing  for 
a  Roman  lady  to  have  a  maid  for  this  part 
of  her  dress  alone,  as  Nape  is  represent- 
ed in  the  text.  An  Ornatrix  a  Tutulo 
occurs  in  an  ancient  inscription  in  Gruter^ 
DLxxix.  3.  Compare  Guasco^s  Disser- 
tazione  Toscolana  sopra  utC  antica  insert' 
scionc  afpartanente  ad  una  ornatrice,  Roma, 
1771. 

X  So  she  is  called  in  Propertius,  iv.  7.  75. 
See  Tischbein's  Engravings  of  Grecian  Vases, 
voL  L  L  10. 


is  the  slave  called  whose  business  it  is 
to  hold  the  mirror  now  on  the  right, 
now  on  the  left  of  her  mistress.  The 
inventive  art  of  the  cabinet-makers  of 
our  time,  has  formed  cunning  mirrors 
with  locomotive  powers,  which,  by 
the  touch  of  a  spring,  are  made  to 
change  their  position,  and  shift  higher, 
lower,  or  to  either  side  as  it  pleases 
the  caprice  of  the  fine  lady ;  but 
in  the  days  of  Sabina^  these  things 
were  all  accomplished  by  simpkr 
means.  The  Roman  dames  nad  living 
mirror  cases,  slaves  who  watched 
every  glance  of  the  eye,  and  shifted 
the  glass  by  a  far  less  artificial  sort  of 
mechanism.  At  times,  indeed,  the 
office  of  mirror-holder  was  discharged 
by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Cecisbeo 
or  Caveliere  Servente  himself;  who 
held  such  occupation  to  be  an  honour- 
able one,  upon  the  unquestionable  att« 
thority  of  Ovid. 

"  To  hold  the  mirror  to  a  Iady*8  fece. 
Is  glorious  slavery  that  a  king  ought  grace." 

But,  indeed,  such  a  costly  mirror  as 
that  which  Sabina  employed,  might 
well  be  entitled  to  have  a  slave  for  it- 
self. The  mirrors  of  this  kind  were 
among  the  most  costly  and  splen- 
did of  all  the  luxuries  of  antiquity.* 

They  were  formed,  as  you  are  aware^ 
not  of  glass,  like  ours,  but  like  the 
mirror  plates  in  telescopes,  of  the  most 
exquisitely  poUshed  metal.  The  toi- 
lette-mirror of  Sabina  is  set  round 
with  precious  ston^es,  and  consists  of  a 
plate  of  silver,  with  a  backing  of  gold, 
which  was  supposed  to  increase  the 
accuracy  of  the  reflection,  t  The  cir- 
cular mirror  is  held  by  abeautiftil 
ivory  handle,  to  which  two  small 
spunges  are  attached  for  clearing  the 
surface  ever  and  anon  from  the  dust. j^ 

Poor  Latris  !  should  any  accident 
happen  to  this  costly  mirror,  her  body 
and  life  would  afford  but  a  small  a- 
tonement  for  her  mishap.  The  mirror 
costs  much  more  than  Latris  herself 
did  when  she  was  bought  fh)m  the 
Alexandrian  slave-merchant.  The 
sage  Seneca  was  thinking,  no  doubt, 
of  this  mirror,  or  of  some  other  simi- 
lar one,  when  he  said,  in  railing  against 
the  extravagant  luxury  of  his  contem** 
poraries — "  A  single  mirror  costs 
more  in  our  days  than  the  amount  of 


*  See  Beckman*s  History,  &c  vol.  aL 
8.  275.  also  Tichbein,  part  liL  p.  46. 

t  See  Beckman^s  History- of  InventioDS, 
voL  iii.  s.  875. 

i  Pliny,  xxxiii.  9. 


liii.; 

the  whole  portion  aflbrded  tjy  the  stated 
in  better  times,  to  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  GeneraL  The  dower  which  the 
Senate  gave  to  the  daughter  of  Scipio 
would  not  now  purchase  a  mirror  for 
the  flaunting  wife  of  a  freedman  l" 


ON  tHE  DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  DHESS- 
IXO  THE  HAlJi  AMONG  THE  UOMAN 
I^ADICS. 

(Appendix  U>  the  Second  Scene  of  Sahiira.) 

It  may  not  perhaps  he  disagreeable  to 
many  of  our  readers  to  examine  Rume- 
what  more  at  length  into  the  different 
methods  of  dressing  the  haifj  and  the 
different  kinds  of  li air-pin  s^  as  both 
may  be  illustrate<l  by  the  acUial  re- 
in ams  of  antiqviity.  There  are  many 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  toilette  which 
we  shall^  in  the  seqncl,  attempt,  in 
like  manner,  to  render  more  ^miliitr 
to  you. 

The  simplest^  and  in  the  old  plain 
times  of  Rome,  the  most  common^ 
head-dresa  was  merely  a  rolling  to- 
gether of  the  whole  hair  upon  ilie  top 
of  the  head,  either  with  or  without  a 
previous  division  of  it  ioto  two  great 
locks.  The  hair  thus  dreBsed  was  held 
together  in  general  by  a  narrow  band, 
the  tuenia  or  fascm,  of  which  many 
EpecimeuH  may  be  seen  m  the  collec- 
tions of  antique  heads.  (See  Qi^ltt^ 
recueit  ttantiquites,  voL  K  plnle  78.  7.) 
This  simple  method  of  arranging  the 
hair  was  particularly  convenient  for 
ibc  wearers  of  garlands^  and  therefore 
was  in  use  among  the  Greeks  also, 
who  indeed  never  failed  to  reeonciJe 
the  utmost  elegance  with  the  utmost 
plainness.  The  great  and  ujjchanging 
model  of  the  married  Roman  ladies  or 
matrons,  however,  was  always  to  be 
found  in  the  Vestals  ;  and  as  these 
wore  an  open  veil,  which  was  fasten* 
ed  on  the  head,  and  fell  down  on  the 
BhouliierH,  the  matrons  copying  them, 
introduced  the  universal  fashion  of 
the  Fi7/a  MatronnlU.  See  Bronze 
iTErcuhno,  vol.  ii.  tav.  Ixxxi.  To  this 
simple  ornament  fashion  added  so 
much,  that  out  of  it  arose  all  the  in- 
numerable varieties  of  the  bandmu.  or 
diiulevi.  As  the  general  luxury  of 
Roman  manners  advanced,  it  became 
the  mode  to  weave  the  hair  with  pearls, 
after  the  Oriental  fashion,  at  one  time 
— at  anoth*?r,  to  crown  it  with  the 
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leaves  of  the  fottu,  with  enormous  fea* 
thera,  or  with  other  symbols  of  t>uit- 
fulness,  a  tE^ifpdmne.  It  is  well 
known  how  popular  the  worship  of 
Isis  and  Scrapis  became  In  Rome  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  the  city ;  and  this  will  account 
fbr  the  prevalence  of  these  fashions, 
in  themselves  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  gracefulness. 

But  by  far  the  most  considerable 
change  which  ever  occurred  in  the 
hair-ih-essing  of  the  Roman  ladies  was 
introduced  after  the  victories  gained 
over  the  German  tribes  of  Belgium, 
and  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine.  *^  Not 
contented  with  borrowing  the  barba-* 
rous  and  horn-like  nodi  of  these  peo* 
pie,  they  would  needs  imitate  the  co- 
lours of  their  hair  also,  and  assume 
upon  the  shores  of  Tiber  the  same 
yellow  or  reddish  locks  which  were 
then  so  universal  upon  those  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Schelde,  and  the  Maese. 
The  best  account  of  the  methods  of 
converting  dai-k  hair  into  light  hues 
may  be  found  in  one  of  Lafontaines 
romances,  Heymeran  von  Flaming'. 
These  aarts,  however,  effectual  as  they 
seem  tcMiave  been,  were  soon  found 
to  be  ve^  troublesome,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  pemques,  already  fa- 
miliar upon  the  stage,  was  first  intro- 
duced into  private  life  out  of  this  new 
rage  for  red  hair.  The  wives  of  the 
Sicambri  and  the  Catti  were  stript  of 
their  flowing  curls,  in  order  to  supply 
the  insatiable  market  of  the  Roman 
Matronae.  Tlie  same  folly  which  was 
lately  so  common  in  Paris,  was  then 
no  less  so  in  Rome. 

In  Ovid's  xirt  of  Love  we  find  the 
poet  of  gallantry  fhtukly  confessing, 
that  it  would  be  more  easy  for  liira  to 
enumerate  the  acorns  upon  a  huge 
oak,  than  to  count  up  all  the  varieties 
of  the  Romim  ladies'  head-dresses. 
There  are  eight  main  divisions  of  the 
subject,  however,  upon  which  he  does 
touch  ;  til  ere  is  the  method  of  comb- 
ing it  flat  otf*  the  head,  and  curling  it 
down  over  the  ears,  which  this  master 
recommends  to  long-taced  ladies  of 
the  Quixote  race.  (See  Bronzi  d'Er- 
culano  i*  iL  tav,  Ixxiv.)— there  is  tlie 
method  of  combing  the  hair  entirely 
up  from  the  ears,  and  curling  it  upon 
the  top  of  the  head,  which,  with  equal 
propriety,  he  recommends  to  the 
round-faced.  The  ladies  who  read 
these  pages  will  perhaps  stare  to  find» 
that  ;^iue  of  theij:  best  secrets  wet  i^ 
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known  to  a  Roman  poet^  who  wrote 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago — the 
prmciple,  however,  is  a  very  simple 
one,  viz.  that  a  countenance  is  heau- 
tiful  in  its  outUne  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  it  approaches  to  the  oval. 

I  need  not  enumerate  the  other 
six — they  are  of  minor  consequence, 
and  indeed  the  whole  varieties  of  the 
Roman  coiffure  may  he  reduced  under 
two  great  heads ;  in  the  first,  the  main 
body  of  the  hair  was  combed  flat  upon 
the  head,  but  all  round  under  the 
bandeau  diere  clustered  down  bunches 
of  small  ringlets,  crisped  and  curled 
with  the  hot  iron.  In  the  second,  the 
whole  of  the  hair,  into  whatever  num- 
ber of  locks  it  might  be  divided,  was 
gathered  into  one  large  knot  upon  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  fastened  there 
with  the  acus  discriminalis,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken.  A  single 
glance  at  one  of  the  heads  dressed  in 
this  fashion  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  arranged  without 
some  use  of  false  hair  or  cushions; 
and  that  this  was  the  case,  we  find 
hinted  over  and  over  in  Ovid  and 
Propertius,  but  more  frequently  still 
in  Juvenal  and  Martial.  Tl^fchanges 
of  fashion  in  the  arrangemem  of  the 
hair  were  innumerable,  as  might  be 
guessed  from  what  we  have  already 
seen  concerning  the  number  of  slaves 
employed  about  that  branch  of  the 
toilette.  The  wives  of  the  emperors 
were  of  course  the  leaders  of  the  fa- 
shions, and  nothing  is  more  easy  for 
an  antiquarian  than  to  discover  a  Pop- 
pea — a  Plotina — a  Matidia — a  Soamias 
by  the  aiTangement  of  the  hair  on  the 
coin.  The  different  fashions,  no 
doubt,  took  their  names  from  these 
givers  of  the  Ton,  exactly  as  in  Paris 
the  same  sort  of  fashions  have  done 
from  the  ruling  belles  of  the  day — 
Pompadour,  Maintenon,  Montpensier, 
Hortcnse,  Lisbeth,  Josephine.  The 
rapidities  of  the  changes  were  such,  that, 
as  has  been  observed  above,  even  sta- 
tues were  made  with  moveable  per- 
uques,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
compelled  to  appear  out  of  the  fashion. 
It  was  only  carrying  the  same  idea  a 
little  farther,  when  the  custom  was 
introduced  of  taking  off  not  the  hair, 
but  the  whole  head,  and  so  of  making 
the  same  statue  serve  for  several  suc- 
cessive generations  of  beauties. 

The  combs,  &c.  which  the  Roman 
waiting-maids  employed  in  dressing 
the  hair  of  their  mistresses,  were  aU 


adorned  with  the  same  unwearied  pro- 
fusion of  luxurious  decoration.  My 
fair  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told 
about  the  beauty  of  these  combs — the 
exquisitely  sculptured  ivory  or  box- 
wood into  which  the  steel  teeth  were 
inserted.  The  only  parts  of  the  mo- 
dem/r/^ewr'^  apparatus  of  which  they 
knew  nothing,  are  the  powder-puffs, 
&c. ;  for  much  as  they  dealt  in  poma- 
tums, they  made  no  use  of  starch. 
They  used,  indeed,  gold  dust  and 
other  contrivances  to  make  their  hair 
yellow;  but  they  knew  nothing  of 
our  modem  hair-powder  which  owed 
its  origin  to  a  loathsome  disease,  and 
first  made  its  appearance  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  (See  Histoire  des 
Modes  Fraufaises,  contenant  tout  cc 
que  concerne  la  Tete  des  Francis* 
Amsterd.  1773.  p.  116.)  There  is 
perhaps  more  tmth  than  might  at  first 
sight  be  suspected,  in  the  remark  of  a 
Pomeranian  antiquary,  who  deduces 
the  use  of  hair-powder  from  the  old 
oriental  custom  of  strewing  ashes  on 
the  head  in  affliction.  (See  Mango  de 
Capillamentis,  vulgo  Peruqueis.  Mag" 
deburg,  16G3.)  It  is,  at  least,  not  to 
be  denied,  that  the  first  person  who 
wore  it  bad  good  cause  to  repent  her 
sins  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Of  all 
this  uncleanly  work  the  Roman  ladies 
knew  nothing.  Their  extravagance 
was  confined  to  their  precious  essences, 
and  latterly  to  their  bought  locks. 

The  size  of  these  ancient  coiffures 
is  such,  that  at  first  it  may  seem  very 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  whole 
mass  could  be  held  together  by  a 
single  pin ;  and  yet  it  was  so.  Many 
of  these  acus  are  still  in  existence, 
some  of  them  seven  or  ei^ht  inches  in 
length ;  which  furnishes  another  proof 
how  vast  the  quantity  of  hair  was 
which  they  held  together.  Some  of 
these  pins  are  very  plain  and  simple, 
having  no  ornament  but  that  which 
arises  from  a  small  opening  at  the 
top,  through  which  probably  the  fillet 
might  pas&  (See  Museum  Romanum, 
class  V.  tab.  Hi.  3;  with  Sonants 
Remarks,  §  166.)  Count  Caylus  had 
in  his  collection  one  which  had  two  olf 
these  openings,  the  one  above  the 
other,  which  rendered  their  use  still 
more  evident.  These  openings  are 
often  wrought  round  about  with  ex- 
quisite devices.  There  is  one,  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Portici,  of  the  most  beautiM  kind,  of 
silver.    It  is  eight  inches  in  length ; 
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it  has  tlie  shaft  and  capital  of  a  Co- 
rinthian pillar,  aiul  at  the  top  a  rich 
representation  of  Venus  dressing  her 
hair,  and  Cupid  standing  before  her 
with  the  mirror  in  his  Jiund,  In  many 
}iiarts  of  Germany,  the  female  peasants 
itill  wear  hair-pxns  at  least  as  long  as 
these.  On  another  of  these  pins,  at 
Portici,  there  is  a  group  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  One  is  described  in  Tassie's 
Catalogue  ( Mus.  Flore  tit.  t.  L  tab.  72, 
9.),  as  representing  a  Venus  leaning 
on  the  bust  of  Priapus»  with  her  left 
foot  in  hta:  right  hand.  Many  others 
have  been  found  both  in  Italy  and  in 
France.* 


HEYWOODS   HIEaA&CHV   OF    BLESSED 
ANGELS. 

In  an  article  in  our  August  Number, 
entitled,  "  Phantasinagoriana,"  several 
allu>sions  were  made  to  Thomas  Hey^ 
wood's  '^  Hierarchy  of  Blessed  An- 
gels;'* and  perhaps  our  readers  may 
be  amused  with  some  stories  narrated 
in  that  singular  performance*  It  is  a 
long  poem,  in  nine  books,  severally  en- 
titled»  The  Seraphim,  The  C^.enibim, 
The  Thrones,  The  Dominatiousj  The 
Vertues;  The  Powers,  The  Principats^ 
The  Areh-angel,  and  the  Angel.  To 
each  book  is  prefixed  an  argument,  and 
to  each  argiunent  is  annexed  the  name 
of  an  angel — Uriel,  Jophiel,  Zaphkiei, 
Zadcheil,  Haniel,  Raphael,  Camael, 
Michael,  and  Gabriel.  Each  book  also 
is  illustrated  by  "  Theological,  Phflo- 
sophicalj  Moral,  Poetical,  Historical, 
and  Emblematical  Observations" — so 
that  the  whole  work  comprises  u[)wards 
of  six  hundre<1  pages  folio.  The  two 
last  books  are  the  njost  curious — and 
iliough  not  a  few  of  the  ghost-stories, 
&c.  told  there  have  found  their  way 
into  modem  collections,  yet,  doubtless, 
most  of  our  readers  will  find  something 
novel  in  the  following  pages.  Besides^ 
ghost-stories  are  not  the  worse  of  being 
twice  told — ^for  their  interest  lies  dt'ep 
in  the  imagination,  and  we  have  not 
time  to  weary  ourselves  with  gazing 
upon  shadows. 

•  A  great  many  uf  the  desmpdvc  pas- 
sages have  been  oitjitted  in  the  translation 
(and,  lunang  t!ie  rust,  one  whole  Excnraiu 
on  Venm  orated  b^  the  Grutrst  after  a 
Cameo  i»  the  Florentine  Mtmeum),  Irom 
the  fear  that  Ihey  could  scnrccly  be  made 
iDtdligiblc  witbQut  the  platco. 


The  eighth  book  treats 
**  Of  Sattao^s  wiles  and  feats  mestigiousi 
Appearing  wondrous  and  prooigtous, 
CunEmiea  by  histories  far-sought, 
Uf  novels  by  bad  demons  wrought;,^*  &.C, 
The  author  discusses  at  great  length 
the  subject  of  Incubi    and   Sucub«, 
The  former  prevailed,  it  seems,  to  si 
deplorable  extent  in  Germany,  and  two 
grave  and  learned  men  were  chosen  by 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.  to  extirpate  thern^^ 
and  a  patent  grants  for  that  puriKise. 
These  patentees  made  wonderful  cUa- 
coveries,  but  wc  are  not  told  that  they 
kept  down  the  breed  of  Incuhi.    They 
detected  a  number  of  **  old  crones  and 
beldames/'  in  intriguee  with  suchpara* 
mours,  when 

•*  The  foul  act  imagiucid  to  be  past, 
A  filthy  iioysonie  vapour  rose  at  last 
(In  bigness  of  a  man)  from  their  embrace, 
And  at  the  instant  vanished  from  the  place." 

These  Incubi  were  abo  trequently 
detected   in    \'ery   suspicious   circum^.J 
stances  with  married  women,  but  \ 
they  always  vanished  in  smoke^   th&^] 
husbauds  were  accused  of  causeless  jea-* 
lousy.     Near  Roteinburch,  a  town  in 
Upper  Gennany,  one  of  these  spirits, 
wittj  a  large  smte,  waa  constant  in  his  \ 
attendance  on  a  rich  heiress — l)ut  the 
old  gentleman,  suspecting  the  infernal 
family  of  his  daughter  s  suitor,  pUed  him 
one  evening  so  hard  wnth  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  he  could  no  longer  stand  it, 
*'^  But  he  with  all  his  train  vanished  in  smoke. 
And  of  his  people  ihsy  no  more  could  find. 
Saving  three  ugly  bodies  left  behind 
(With  a  foul  stench),  and  diey  were  known 

to  be 
FdoDs  before  time  strangled  on  a  tree  1" 

Jacobus  Springerus  reports,  that  a 
young  nun  had  an  amour  with  one  of 
these  demons,  but  getting  tired  and 
repentant  of  it,  took  advice  from  a  sis- 
ter, who  heroically  engaged  to  occupy 
her  place  in  bed,  and  give  the  unearth- 
ly suitor  a  valedictory  scold.  But  when  1 
toe  Incubua  appeared  *^  she  was  forced 
to  fly  out  of  the  bed,  and,  humbhng 
herself  on  her  knees,  devoutly  to  betake 
herself  to  her  prayers.  Notviritlistand- 
ing  which,  she  was  so  vexed  and  beaten 
for  the  whole  night  afVer,  that  meet- 
ing with  htir  friend  next  morning,  she 
shewed  her  the  marks  of  the  stripes, 
and  vowed  from  thenceforth  never  to 
attempt  so  dangerous  an  undertaking, 
affirming,  that  with  much  difficulty  she 
avoided  liis  temptation,  and  with  great 
peril  of  life,"  Ca*sarius  Colonensis  writ^ 
of  a  priest  s  daughter  who  was  so  im- 
portuned by  one  of  these  Incubi  that 
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her  father  had  to  send  her  across  the 
Rhine;  hut  the  devil,  missing  her, 
*'  feU  violenfly  on  the  father,  and  so 
beat  and  hufieted  him  that  he  died 
-wi^in  thirty-three  days  after."  Jaco- 
bus Rufus  writes  of  a  woman  who  was 
seduced  by  an  Incubus,  and  **  when 
her  time  of  childing  came,  after  in- 
finite pangs  and  throwes  she  was  de- 
livered of  nothing  save  keyes,  chips, 
pieces  of  iron,  and  fragments  of  old 
leather."  Heywood  then  quotes  from 
Boethius  "  a  strange  History  of  a  Scot- 
tish lady,"  who,  having  become  preg- 
nant, acknowledged  that  she  had  re- 
ceived nightly  visits  from  a  beautiftd 
youth.  One  night  her  father  broke 
into  her  chamber,  when  she  was  seat- 
ed with  '*  a  hideous  monster  be^d 
human  capadtie,"  who,  on  a  smgle 
holy  word  from  the  parson,  "  sudden- 
ly vanished  in  a  terrible  storm,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  roof  of  the  chamber, 
and  setting  fire  to  the  bed  wherein  he 
had  hen,  which  was  in  a  moment 
burned  to  ashes."  The  same  author 
makes  mention  of  a  vessel  nearly  suf- 
fering shipwreck  in  seas  usually  calm, 
when  the  devil,  or  some  Incubus  or 
other,  being  accidentally  discovered 
making  love  to  a  female  passenger  be- 
low decks,  a  priest  insists  on  his  leav- 
ing the  ship  instantly,  which  he  does, 
''  in  a  cloud  or  dark  shadow  in  the 
shape  of  a  man  with  a  great  sound, 
fire,  smokej'and  stench."  The  subject 
of  Incubi  is  summed  up  with  the  "  at- 
testation" of  Torfinius  and  Jordanus 
Gothus,  that  Filmeras,  king  of  the 
Goths,  banished  all  loose  women  from 
his  army,  and  that  Incubi,  cohabiting 
with  them  in  soUtary  and  desert  places, 
gave  origin  to  the  nation  of  the  Huns, 
"  whose  manners  and  conditions  are 
not  only  alienate  from  all  humanity, 
but  even  their  language  degenerate 
from  all  other  tongues  spoken  by  man." 
Of  IncubsB,  Heywood  narrates  two 
stories,  one  in  verse,  not  unpoetically, 
and  the  other  in  prose.  A  young  man 
swimming  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  dra^ 
to  shore  what  he  supposes  to  be  the 
body  of  a  drowning  companion,  when 
it  turns  out  to  be  a  beautiful  female 
creature.  He  carries  her  home,  and 
she  bears  to  him  a  lovely  child.  But 
during  all  this  time  she  never  speaks — 
smiles  are  her  only  language.  At  last 
her  lover  threatens  to  stab  the  child, 
unless  she  tells  who  and  what  she  is — 
whereupon  she  vanishes, — and  some 
years  afterwards  the  child,  swimming 
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in  the  saiiie  place  where  his  mother 
first  appeared,  is  dragged  down  into 
the  deeps,  and  never  tnore  seen.  The 
prose  story  is  more  terrible.  A  French 
nobleman  has  been  enticed  by  a  beau- 
tiful woman — and  in  the  morning  finda 
a  cold  dead  corpse  at  his  side.  '^  In 
their  distraction,  the  hostess,  loc^dng 
on  her  face,  thinks  that  her  counte- 
nance had  been  fiuniliat  to  her;  then 
recollecting  herself,  she  seem^  per- 
fectly to  know  her,  affirming  her  ta  be 
a  witch  who  had  two  days  befiure  suf- 
fered on  the  gallows,  liiis  seemed  at 
first  incredible ;  yet  the  present  neces- 
sity enforced  them  to  make  trial  whe- 
ther it  were  so  or  no,  and  therefiwe, 
making  inquiry  where  the  body  of  die 
witch  was  buned,  and  not  bdng  found 
there,  it  was  afterwards-,  by  all  circum- 
stances, proved  to  be  die  same  which 
a  Succabas  had  entered." 

Heywood  becomes  very  0CRnf\i8ed 
and  desultory  throughout  die  remain- 
der of  diis  book,  minng  np  ancient 
and  modem  stories  togeuer  in  a  very 
ludicrous  way.  None  of  them  are 
very  striking,  but  that  of  the  tppari- 
tion,  which  aj^ieared  on  their  mrulal 
night  to  Alexander  the  III.  of  Scot- 
land and  his  wife,  lolanta,  "  the  fliir 
daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Campa- 
nia. 

«  In  the  mid  revds,  the  fint  ominous  mfgOX 
Of  their  espousals,  when  the  room  shone  brig^ 
With  lighted  tapers,— 4he  King  nA  the 

Queen  leading 
The  curious  measures.  Lords  and  Ladies 

treading 
The  self-same  strains ;  tlie  King  looks  back 

by  chance. 
And  spies  a  strange  intruder  flU  the  dance  ; 
Namdy,  a  mere  anatomy,  quite  bare^ 
His  naked  limbs  both  without  fledi  and  has 
(As  we  decipher  death),  who  staUn  abont^ 
Keeping  true  measure  till  the  dance  be  out. 
The  King,  with  all  the  rest,  afirigfated  stand; 
The  spector  vanished,  and  then  strict  coio- 

mand 
Was  given  to  break  up  revels,  each  'gah  6ar 
The  other,  and  presage  disaster  near. 
If  any  ask,  what  did  of  this  succeed  ? 
The  King  soon  after  falUng  from  his  steed, 
Unhaj^nly  died.  After  whose  death,  ensidiw 
Was  to  the  land,  sedition,  wrack,  and  mln.'' 
In  the  prose  illustrations  Of  thif 
book,  various  other  stories  are  told,  of 
air,  earth,  fire,  and  water-spirits,  the 
longest  and  most  striking  of^which  wo. 
have  not  room  to  abridge.    One  of 
these  spirits,  in  the  shape  of  a  night-  - 
ingale,  sung  so  sweedy  to  certain  learn- 
ed men  journeying  through  a  fiirest, 
that  one  of  them  "  demanded  of  it,  in, 
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the  iiamc  of  God,  what  or  who  it 
wasj"  ihe  bird  presently  answered, 
"  I  am  the  soul  of  one  that  is  damn- 
ed, and  ara  engaged  to  sing  thus  till 
the  last  day  of  the  great  judgment ;" 
which  said,  with  a  terrible  shriek, 
whidi  omitzed  them  all,  she  fiew  away, 
and  soon  vanished*  The  event  was, 
''  that  all  that  heard  those  sirenical 
notes,  recently  fell  into  grievous  dis- 
tress, and  soon  at\er  dietL"  Of  water- 
spirits,  the  following  is  a  tolerable  spe- 
cimen :  In  a  lake  in  Poland,  it  was 
shrewdly  suspected  a  spirit  had  taken 
up  his  residence;  and  the  fishennen 
casting  ^cit  nets,  drew  *'  up  a  fish 
with  a  goat's  head  and  horns,  and  the 
eyes  fltuning  and  sparkling  like  fire, 
with  whose  aspect  and  iilSiy  stench 
that  it  brought  with  it,  being  terrified, 
they  fled ;  and  the  monster  making  a 
fearful  noise,  like  the  bowling  of  a 
wolf,  and  troubling  the  water,  vanish- 
ed/' 

The  argument  of  the  yth  book,  or 
Tractat,  runs  thus  :^ 
•'  To  epirits  called  Ludfiigi 
(Pzom  sliuiwing  light)  1  next  apply. 
My  sore  tried  pen,  &«* 
Of  Rol  in  Good-feQow  and  of  Fairies, 
Witli  many  otlier  strange  vagaries 
Done  by  Hob-gohlins.    I  next  write 
Of  a  Noon-dc%ile  and  a  Buttry-spritc,*'  &c- 

This  '*  Tractat**  is  even  more  de- 
sultory tlian  the  preceding — and  the 
agraphs  hold  time  and  place  in  de- 
ion.  Our  author  treats  at  consider- 
ihle  length  of  treasures  kept  in  the 
earth,  and  guarded  by  {q)iritfi*  He  re* 
cites  a  story  from  Sturapsius,  of  a  he- 
roic butcher,  who  entered  into  a  hide- 
ous cave  near  Basil,  and  came  at  last 
to  a  noble  palace  in  the  middle  of  a 
**  fresh  fragrant  garden,"  where  he  be- 
held a  beautiful  lady  seated  on  a  mag- 
nificent tlirone.  An  enonnous  chest 
<»f  treasure,  guarded  by  a  black  fierce 
ban-dog,  was  placed  on  each  side  of 
tJie  throne.  The  lady  informed  bun, 
tliat  she  was  a  princess,  held  enthral- 
led by  a  stei>dame  s  siiell,  and  to  be 
released  only  by  tliree  kisses  from  a 
young  man,  immaculate  from  Ixii  child- 
hood. The  butcher  attempts  to  kiss 
her,  but  is  repelled  by  her  features, 
that  WQJt  hifleous  and  horrid,  and  more 
espt^ially  by  a  mouth  furnisht-d  with 
formidable  grinders.  On  another  oc- 
casion he  returns  to  the  cave,  but  is 
no  more  heard  of;  and, 

*•  Not  many  yeatt  eofiuing  thiJi,  anntlier 
Of  the  same  lowu,  a  kinsman  or  a  brother. 
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Hoping  thcreUy  a  desperate  state  to  itisc 
By  his  dkectiont  had  made  oft  essays, 
TliiA  strange  incbanted  paloco  to  discover. 
And  to  tliat  Qupen  to  be  a  constant  lover* 
At  length  be  entered,  but  thero  nothing 

found. 
Save  bones,  and  skulls,  and  cofrses,  under 

ground; 
fi ut  was  withal  so  far  distract  in  sense. 
He  died  some  Uiree  days  after  parting  thence.** 
The  tbllowing  passage,  descriptive 
of  the  Lucilugi,  is,  not  unpoeticaL 
*»  These  in  ohscufest  vaults  themselves  invest. 
And,  above  all  things,  light  and  day  dctestt 
Called  Koltri  and  Kibaldi — such  as  we 
Fugs  and  1  Job-goblins  call.     Their  dwell* 

mgs  be 
In  comers  of  old  bouses  least  &equented» 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood :  and  these  con* 

vented. 
Make  fmrM  iioLc  iu  Buttdes  and  in  Dairieiw 
Robin  Goodfellows  some,  tiome  call  them 

tairies. 
In  solitary  rooms  these  uproars  keep. 
And  beat  at  doors  to  wake  tliem  from  their 

sleep. 
Seeming  to  force  locks,  be  they  near  so  strongt 
And  keeping  Christmas  gambok  all  night- 
long— 
Pots,  glasses,  trenchers,  dishes,  pans,  and 

kettles, 
They  will  make  dance  about  the  ehelves  and 

settles. 
As  if  about  the  kitchen  tost  and  cast. 
Yet  in  the  niorning  nothing  found  ^spla^. 
Others  such  bouses  to  their  use  have  fitted. 
In  which  base  murders  have  been  once  com- 
mitted. 
Borne  have  their  fearful  habitatioos  taken. 
In  desolate  houses,  ruined  and  forsaken." 

The  poet  then  starts  off  to  a  story 
reported  by  Fincelius,  which  does  not 
seem  to  fall  under  any  general  head  ; 
but  it  is  well  told.  ^'  A  mighty  rich 
man  and  a  belly-god  had  died.** 
•'  Attcr  whose  death  (liis  soul  gone  heaven 

knows  whither) 
Not  one  night  failed,  for  many  months  to- 

getlier. 
But  all  tlie  rooms  with  lighted  tapers  shone^ 
As  if  the  darkness  had  been  chased  and  ^ne. 
And  day  dien  only  for  liis  pleasure  staid. 
In  tiie  great  chamber,  where  before  were 

made 
Mis  riotous  feasts  (the  casements  standing 

wide) 
Clearly  thro'  that  transparence  is  espied 
This  Glutton,  whom  they  by  his  habit  knew 
At  the  boards*  end,  feastinp  a  froHc  cr^w 
Of  huity  stoniaclis  that  about  hhu  sate. 
Served  in  with  many  a  costly  delicate. 
Course  after  course,  and  every  diargcr  full : 
Neat  servitors  attended,  not  one  dull, 
But  ready  to  sliiit  trenchers,  and  fill  wine 
In  guilded  bowls;   for  alt  with  plate  do 

shine  : 
And  among  them  you  cotdd  not  spy  a  guest 
But  seemed  some  one  he  in  bis  life  did  feast ; 
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At  this  high  rate  they  seemed  to  spend  the 

night. 
But  all  were  vanished  still  before  day-light*' 
But  the  story  which  old  Heywood 
tells,  with  the  most  manifest  delight, 
is  .hat  of  the  "  Buttry-spritc/*— and 
a  very  good  story  it  is.  A  certain 
man,  m  holy  orders,  pays  a  visit  to  a 
near  relation,  "  a  crafty  cook,"  whom 
he  finds  in  a  very  bad  way.  "  This 
world  is  not  his  friend,  nor  the  world's 
law ;"  and  to  a  question  from  his  rev- 
erend unde,  he  confesses  with  great 
simpUcity. 

*O0,  Uncle,  I  have  sought  my  state  to  raise 
By  every  indirect  and  lawless  mean. 
I  buy  stale  meat,  and,  at  the  cheapest  rate ; 
Then,  if  my  guests  complain,  I  cog  and  prate. 
Out-facing  it  for  good.     Sometimes  I  buy 
Beeves  (have  been  told  luc)  uf  the  murrain 

die. 
What  course  have  I  not  took  to  {compass 

riches  ? 
Ventured  on  some  have  been  found  dead  in 

ditches; 
Baked  dogs  for  venison — ^put  them  in  good 

paste; 
And  then,  with  salt  and  pepper  hdpt  their 

taste. 
Meat  roasted  twice,  and  twice  boiled,  I  oft 

seU,— 
Make  pies  of  fly-blown  joints,  and  bast  them 

well. 
I  froth  my  cans,— in  every  jug  I  cheat, — 
And  nick  my  guests  in  what  diey  drink  or  eat 
And  yet,  with  these  and  more  slights,  all  I 

can. 
Doth  not  declare  me  for  a  thriving  man ; — 
I  pinch  mine  own  guts,  and  from  others 

glean. 
And  yet  (tho*  I  shew  fat)  my  stock  b  lean.'* 
The  worthy  old  uncle  is  shocked  at 
this  recital,  and  tells  his  nephew  that 
he  knows  well  the  cause  of  the  evil. 

•*  Pray  let  me  see  3rour  Buttry.'*     *•  Turn 

your  face," 
Saith  the  Cook,  **  that  way, — you  may  view 

the  place,— 
That  casement  shews  it."     **  Well  done," 

saith  the  Priest, 
•*  Now  look  with  me,  and  tell  me  what  thou 

seest" 
When  presendy  appears  to  tliem  a  ghost, 
Swoln-checkt,   gor-bellied,    plumper   than 

mine  host, — 
His  legs  with  dropsy  swelled,  gouty  his  thighs. 
And  able  scarce  to  look  out  of  his  eyes, — 
Feeding  with  greediness  on  every  dish. 
For  nothing  could  escape  him,  Hesh  or  fish. 
Then  with  empty  jugs  he  seemed  to  quarrel. 
And  sets  his  mouth  to  the;  bung-hole  of  a 

barrel, — 
(Less  compass  than  his  belly,)  at  one  drau^lit. 
He  seemed  to  quaff  half  off,  then  smiled  and 

laught; 
When  jogging  it  he  found  it  somewiiat  shal- 
low. 
So  parted  thence,  as  full  as  he  could  wallow." 


The  Cook,  crafty  as  he  was,  had  not 
been  at  all  aware  of  this  boarder  and 
lodger,*-and  is  told  by  his  good  unde, 
that  die  only  way  to  get  the  better  <^ 
the  Buttry-^prite,  is  to  lead  an  honest 
life.  He  accordingly  changes  his  sys- 
tem altogether ;  ana  in  a  few  years, 
not  only  becomes  a  burgher,  but  is 
invested  with  dty-honours,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  Lord  Provost  On  his 
second  visit,  the  Priest  finds  his  ne- 
phew in  excellent  case,  and  tells  him 
once  more  to  look  towards  the  Buttary. 

"  Then  he  spies 
The  self-same  8p*rit,  with  wan  cheeks,  and 

dark  eyes. 
His  aspect  meagre,  his  lips  thin  and  nafey 
(As  if  his  legs  would  at  that  instant  faiU) 
Leanins  upon  a  staff,  quite  clung  his  belly, 
And  allhis  flesh  as  it  were  tumra  to  jelly. 
Full  platters  round  about  the  dresser  stood* 
Upon  tlie  shelves  too,  and  the  meat  all  good. 
At  which  he  snatcht  and  catcht,  but  noo^t 

prevailed. 
Still  as  nereacht  his  arm  forth*  his  strength 

failed; 
And,  though  his  greedy  appetite  was  mudi, 
There  was  no  dish  that  he  had  power  to  taadL 
He  crawls  then  to  a  barrel,  one  would  think, 
That,  wanting  meat,  be  hada  wiU  to ^ink; 
The  vessels  fimushed  and  fbll-gaged  he  saw, 
But  had  not  strength  the  spigot  forth  to 

draw; 
He  Ufts  at  jugs,  and  pots,  and  cans,  bat  they 
Had  been  so  well  filled  that  he  unnedies  may 
Advance  them  (tho*  now  empty)  hidf  so  hi^p 
As  to  his  head,  to  gain  one  snuff  thereby. 
Thus  he,  that  on  ill-gotten  goods  presumed. 
Parts  hunger-starved,  and  more  maa  half* 

consmned." 

This  instructive  story  is  followed  by 
a  number  of  very  judicious  directions 
how  to  discriminate  bad  from  sood 
spirits.  These  must  no  doubt  have 
been  highly  useful  in  our  author's 
days,  when  so  many  occasions  occurred 
of  reducing  them  to  practice ;  but  in 
a  spiritless  age  Uke  ours,  such  know« 
ledge  must  be  purely  theoretical. 

In  tlie  prose  illustrations  of  this 
''  TrdctSLt"  we  meet  with  a  large  as« 
sortmcnt  of  miscellaneous  supersti- 
tions, some  of  whidi  are  tola  with 
great  effect.  We  read  of  a  SOedan 
nobleman,  who,  enraged  that  some 
expected  guests  had  not  come  to  an 
entertainment  he  had  prepared  for 
them,  wished  *'  that  so  many  devils 
of  hell  would  feast  with  him,  and  eat 
up  the  victuals,  and  .;o  went  to 
church."  During  sermon,  a  servant 
comes  ill  haste  to  infomi  hiin  that  ''a 
great  tioop  of  horspinen,  very  blacky 
and  of  cxtnordiniLry  a$|)ect  and  stBim 
ture^"  had  paid  him  a  visit.    All  the 
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floniestics  hatl  flfxl  from  tlie  palaw,    lia,  and  married  a  Locrensian  lady, 
leaving  behind  them  the  nobleraun's 
encircled 


son,  now  encircled  by  a  Icf^oii  of 
devils,  who  **  looked  through  the  case- 
mcnt;,  one  with  the  head  of  a  bear, 
another  a  wolf,  another  a  cat »  a  fbiirtb 
a  tiger,  &c.  They  livid  the  child  over 
the  window,  threatening  to  destroy  it, 
— when  an  intrepid  servant  rushed 
nniong  them,  and,  in  the  name  of 
God,  rescued  his  young  master  from 
the  infernal  crew,  who,  afW  carous- 
ing for  a  few  days,  wentoif,  and  "  the 
lord  entered  into  hb  ancient  posses- 
sion." 

Several  storiea  of  "  Sylvans**  are 
then  recorded.  Alexander  de  Alex- 
andro  writes  of  a  triend  of  his,  who, 
with  a  companion,  "  fell  into  desert 
and  ttninhabitetl  placf^s,  insonmch  that 
tlie  very  solitude  bred  no  smiill  feare. 
The  sun  being  set,  and  darkness  grow- 
ing upon  them,  they  imagine  they 
hear  men  talking ;  and  fix  their  eyes 
upon  three  strange  human  shapes,  of 
a  fearfiil  and  unmeasurable  stature,  in 
long  loose  gowns,  ftnd  habited  after  the 
manner  of  mourners,  with  black  and 
grisly  hair  hanging  over  their  shoul- 
ders, but  of  countenance  most  terrible 
to  beliold.**  The  father  of  Adolisius, 
Lord  of  Immola,  shortly  after  his  de- 
cease, appeared  to  his  secretary  in  tlie 
shape  of  a  sylvan  spirit  on  horseback, 
attired  like  a  huntsman,  with  an  hawk 
upon  his  fist,  and  gave  warning  to  his 
son  of  a  fatal  event  that  arterwards 
befell  him,  namely,  the  capture  of 
himself  and  city  by  Pliilip  Duke  of 
Mediolanura*  Another  of  these  sylvun 
spirits  appeared  to  a  poor  cottager,  who 
had  betn  ordered  by  his  lord  to  fell 
and  bring  him  a  hu^e  oak,  under 
penalty  of  niin  ;  and,  throwing  it  over 
his  shoulder,  flung  it  down  l>efore  the 

fate  of  the  castle,  so  that  tlie  lord,  on 
is  return  tome,  had  to  break  a  new 
door  into  the  wall,  for  the  huge  tree 
thus  deposited  resisted  both  steel  and 
fire,  Tiien  follows  a  little  pleasing 
anecdote  of  a  fiuniliar  spirit,  one  of  the 
Paredrii,  who,  falling  in  love  with  a 
young  girl,  '*  upon  a  time  pretended 
to  be  extremely  angry  with  her,  otchctl 
her  by  the  gown,  and  tore  it  from  head 
to  heel ;  which  she  seeming  to  take  ill 
from  his  hands,  he  in  an  instant  sewed 
it  up  so  workmanlike,  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  discern  in  what  place  he 
had  torn  it/*  Thlt  amiable  spirit  is 
strongly  a>ntrasted  with  one  who  took 
the  shape  of  Policrates,  Prince  of  Eto* 
Vol.  ir. 


who!n  he  left  pregnant  She  was  de- 
livered of  a  monRter ;  and  while  the 
senators  were  deliberating  what  to  do 
with  it,  Policrates  appeared  among 
thtm  in  a  lonj^  black  garment,  sAktched 
the  creature  from  the  arms  of  its  nurse, 
ate  it  up  all  save  the  head,  and  in* 
Btanily  vanished.  The  senators  re- 
solved to  consult  the  oracle  about  the 
meaning  of  this,  when  '*  suddenly  the 
infant's  bead,  in  the  market-place, 
began  to  move  and  ^peuke,  and  in  a 
grave  solid  gi>eech  pretUcted  a  great 
slaughter  to  ensue;  the  which  hap« 
pened  not  long  after,  in  a  great  war 
continued  betwixt  the  Etoliam  and 
Acarnenses." 

A  question  is  then  started  by  Hey* 
wood,  Whether  spirits  can  take  away 
a  man  s  sense  of  feeling,  or  have  the 
power  to  cast  men  into  loi^  sleeps, 
which  is  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
These  effects  are  producetl  by  oil  ex- 
tracted from  opium,  nightshade,  &c. ; 
and,  in  many  cases,  by  applications 
made  of  the  small  bones,  the  ashes,  or 
fat  of  infants,  or  of  men  slain  or  exe- 
cuted ;  or  by  swallowing  a  king  of  the 
bees,  who  is  prime  ruler  of  the  hive, 
and  bigger  than  the  rest,  &c. 

The  treatise  concludes  with  a  sum- 
mary account  of  the  violent  deaths  of 
many  great  magicians.  Simon  ISIagus, 
*'  after  all  his  cheating,  juggling,  and 
pra^stigion,"  flying  in  the  air,  at  the 
prayers  of  St  Peter  his  spells  failed,  so 
that,  filing  precipitate  from  on  tugh, 
"  he  brake  all  his  bones  to  shivers." 
The  magician  Gilbtirtufi,  contending 
in  power  with  his  master  Catillus,  the 
latter  threw  a  short  staffon  the  ground, 
which  the  scholar  taking  up,  presently 
became  stiflTand  hard ;  and  being  con- 
veyed into  an  island  belonging  to  the 
Ostrogoths,  was  confined  there  for 
evermore  in  a  cavern.  In  a  contest  of 
power  between  other  two  magicians, 
the  one  put  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow, at  the  other's  desire,  when  so 
huge  0  pair  of  horns  grew  on  it,  that 
he  could  not  pull  it  in  again.  When 
the  comute  was  released,  he  drew  the 
picture  of  a  man  on  the  wall,  and  or- 
dered his  rival  to  enter  and  hide  himself 
within  that  effigies.  "  But  he,  seeing 
before  his  eyes  the  terror  of  imminent 
death,  began  to  quake  and  tremble,  and 
beseech  him  on  his  knees  to  spare  his 
life.  But  the  other,  inexorable,  en- 
joyncd  him  to  enter  there,  as  he  had 
commanded ;  wlucli  he  witli  great  uu-* 
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Willingness  being  enfiNroed  to  do,  the 
wall  was  seen  to  open  and  give  way  to 
his  entrance,  and  sliut  again,  but  never 
returned  his  body  back,  dead  or  alive." 
Zedechiaa  the  Jew  delighted  in ''  more 
pentle  ludifications."  He  tossed  a  man 
into  the  air,  and  dismembered  him 
piecemeal,  limb  from  limb,  and  after 

Stherin^  them  together,  rejointed 
m,  and  made  him  whole  and  sound, 
as  at  the  first.  He  seemed  also  to  de- 
vour and  eat  up  at  once  a  cart  ftill  of 
hay,  the  carter  and  horses  that  drew 
it,  with  their  team-traces  and  alL  But 
in  the  end,  for  poisoning  Charles  the 
Bald,  he  was  drawn  to  pieces  by  four 
wild  horses.  But  there  would  be  no 
end  of  this  obituary ;  so,  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  take  our  leave  of  Thomas 
UejTwood. 


ON  LITEBART  CENSORSHIP. 

"  I  propose 
To  ereet  one  boaid  tot  vezse,  and  one  for 
prose.*'  Frees. 

The  pleasure  of  communicating  to 
others  what  fills  our  own  breast,  im- 
pels youth  to  write.  The  dawning  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  in  the  spirit  of 
youth,  seems  to  have  all  the  beauty 
'iind  all  the  glowing  life  of  genius.  To 
those  who  behold  it,  it  is  beautiful. 
What  wonder  that  it  should  deceive 
him  who  feels  it,  into  the  beUef  that 
something  stirs  within  him  of  the 
power  which  gives  birth  to  new  crea- 
tions. The  power  of  conception — the 
mind's  own  delight— may  well  exist 
without  the  faculty  that  can  make 
them  available  for  the  general  benefit 
Why  then  should  the  Censors  of  Li- 
terature cry  out  upon  those  who  have 
too  rashly  trusted  to  their  own  im- 
pulses, and  have  stepped  out  from 
then:  obscurity  to  ofier  to  the  pub- 
lic the  productions  of  their  teeming 
niinds?  There  seems  to  be  no  neces- 
sity calling  on  these  fimctionaries  to 
administer  chastisement  upon  those 
whose  sole  error  has  been  to  listen  too 
fimdly  to  the  suggestion  of  their  hearts, 
and  to  believe  Uiat  they  could  render 
some  service,  or  impart  some  pleasure, 
to  mankind.  To  defend  either  the 
constituted  or  the  innate  laws  of  man 
against  assailants,  Hble  or  unable,  is  an 

Mct  that  speaks  ita  ovrn  vindication ; 

te/  tQ  protect,  with  Ow  came  seyerity 
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of  warfare,  the  time  and  patience  of 
the  public,  against  the  foolish,  igno- 
rant, and  duD,  is  an  avocation  not  so 
self-evidently  meritorious.  Neglect 
and  oblivion  are  sufiicienc  punishment 
for  such  offences — for,  afler  all,  tho. 
trespass  on  every  man  s  time  and  pa« 
ticnce  is  of  his  own  making.  Paii^ 
thoughtfully  inflicted  with  bittemesa 
and  scorn,  might  well  be  reserved^ 
one  would  think,  for  offenders  against 
the  well-being  of  society.  It  seema 
difficult  to  justify,  or  in  any  way  ac- 
count, for  such  retributions  on  tho 
self-injuring  weaknesses  of  men  inno- 
cently self-deceived. 

How  fiur  the  existence  of  self-erect- 
ed literary  tribunals  is,  in  any  way^ 
aerviceable  to  the  cause  of  literature^ 
atill  remains  to  be  made  out.  The 
arena  of  literature  is  open  to  all :  and 
if  any  writer  throw  down  his  gauntlet 
to  challenge  the  opinions,  the  belief 
the  laws  that  are  recognised  in  the 
country,  it  is  open  for  the  champion 
to  take  it  up,  and  meet  the  challenger 
in  the  lists.  But  a  self-incorporated 
body  of  champions,  to  come  forth  oa 
every  deficiency,  seems  some^ng 
monstrous  in  literary  chivalry.  Are 
they  judges,  accusers,  or  pleaders? 
Thev  are  one  and  all.  They  have  in 
trutn  no  definite  character^— no  con- 
sistent purpose.  Or  have  they  been 
simply  so  good  as  to  undertake  the  in- 
struction of  the  public  upon  all  sub-i 
jects  which  the  occurrences  of  the 
times,  or  the  course  of  Uterature  it< 
self,  may  happen  to  bring  before  tliem  ? 

The  literature  of  a  country  is  an 
important  object,  no  doubt — ^but  ita 
excellency  does  not  depend  on  tri- 
bunals of  criticism  :  it  depends  on  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  It  is  the  state  of 
the  mind  of  the  whole  nation  that 
must  determine  the  character  of  ita 
literature.  If  that  be  sound,  strong, 
aspiring,  and  enlightened,  there  wSl 
need  no  such  small  helps  as  these  to 
keep  its  Uterature  firom  weakness, 
taint,  or  degradation.  The  strength 
of  a  nation's  mind  cannot  depend  upon 
the  ephemeral  instructions  of  Vrorks 
that  start  up  and  float  away  with  the 
current  of  tiie  times,  but  upon  mens' 
serious  studies — ^upon  studies  pursued, 
with  toilsome  application,  by  men 
whose  choice  or  whose  avocations  have 
^ven  up  their  life  to  high  sources  oit 
mtellectual  labour.  It  depends  too, 
in  a  less  degree,  upon  the  studies  of 
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ft  dignified  nature  to  dignified  plea- 
Bores ;  and  who,  without  any  r^ular 
mtem  of  thought,  sipply  themAelves 
desultorily,  though  consistently,  to 
the  study  of  the  standard  works  of 
literature  and  philosophy.  It  is  the 
necessary  tendency  of  periodical  criti« 
cism  to  mnit  the  number  of  such  men, 
and  oonseouently  to  control  the  march 
of  knowledge. 

The  present  and  proceeding  litera- 
ture or  a  country  is  as  important  to 
its  character  as  that  which  is  past 
For  living  writers  have  a  far  more 
powerful  hold  on  the  minds  of  men, 
than  those  of  a  former  time.  Not 
<mly  does  the  work  itself  awaken  a 
more  vivid  interest,  but  the  mind  of 
the  contemporary  writer  becomes  more 
an  object  of  admiration,  and  does,  in 
the  eyes  of  every  one,  raise  up  the  ge« 
neration  itself  to  which  he  belongs. 
His  contemporaries  feel  themselves 
raised  while  they  know  he  is  among 
them.  Men  measure  their  own  cha-  « 
racter  and  their  condition  of  being  by 
no  absolute  standard.  But  if,  when 
thejr  look  around,  the  highest  on  whom 
dieir  eyes  can  rest  are  low,  they  feel 
in  themselves  the  general  degradation. 
While  they  tan  fix  their  regard  on 
lofky  heads,  they  share  in  the  exulta- 
tk»,  and  derive  to  their  own  bosoms 
an  elated  consciousness  of  existence. 

If  we  arc  to  form  wishes  fbr  the  li<« 
toature  of  our  country,  we  must  de- 
sire to  see  writers  of  genius  and  power 
perfectly  bold  and  free, — submissive, 
mdeed,  where  all  minds  should  sub- 
mit,—but  within  that  circumscription, 
uncontrolled,  impetuous,  trusting  to 
dieir  own  spirit,  and  by  that  light 
fearlessly  exploring  and  fearle^y 
creating.  A  literature  generous  and 
aspiringy^yet  guarded  alike  by  wis- 
dom and  reverence  from  all  transgres- 
sion,^i8  alone  worthy  of  England. 
Such  a  literature  is  not,  in  any  way, 
to  be  advanced  by  the  limited  discus- 
sions and  paltry  feelings  of  tribunals 
of  criticism.  The  fountains  that  wa- 
ter its  roots  must  be  deep,  and  Bow 
silently  through  the  heart  of  the  no- 
blest of  her  children.  The  best  we 
can  expect  from  criticism  is  a  refresh- 
ing shower,  or  a  stirring  breeze. 

it  is  the  strong  and  genuine  spirit 
of  a  people,  then,  that  can  alone  give 
birth  to  a  high  literature.  But  we 
inajr  do  much  to  assist  \t,  by  a  kind  and 
hvtag  welcome  of  all  works  afgetdw^-^ 
br  a  /Headfynisard  to  the  eSbrta  of 
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every  warm  and  aspiring  mind,  that 
would  impart  to  others  its  own  trea- 
sures. We  should  encourage  power. 
It  is  not  by  repelling  the  weak,  that 
we  shall  make  way  for  the  strong* 
The  strong  are  weak  in  their  birth,  and 
it  is  the  mdulgenoe  of  ^e  elements 
that  must  nurse  their  first  growth* 
They  will  soon  make  their  own  way. 
It  is  the  sun  and  the  gentle  run  that 
lifts  up  the  young  oak  from  the  earth, 
and  woos  him  to  unfold  lua  stately 
strength.  We  cannot  make  jj^wer;  ■ 
but  we  can  cherish  and  invite  its  na- 
tural growth — or  we  can  repress  it 

If  a  nation  unlU  to  be  misled,  in- 
jured, and  corrupted,  there  is  no  pro- 
tection for  it.  But  if  a  pure  and  up- 
right sense  is  strong  in  their  hearti, 
they  wiU  defend  themselves.  Aggres- 
sion on  those  principles,  of  whichthey 
reoogniase  the  authority  and  momentous 
importance,  will  call  up  fhim  the  bo- 
som of  the  nation  prompt  and  power- 
fid  defenders.  That  is  the  contention 
a  great  nation  would  widi  to  see.  It 
does  not  fear  even  lawless  genius 
and  destructive  power.  Even  in  tht 
fields  of  literature  there  are  combats  on 
which  a  nation  may  fix  its  eyes.  But 
examine  the  case  narrowly,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  idea  of  protection, 
in  an  V  kind,  to  those  great  causes  which 
may  oe  considered  as  at  stake  in  the 
literature  of  a  people,  by  a  Board  of 
of  Criticism,  is  as  repugnant  to  sense 
as  their  protection  by  a  legal  censor- 
ship. Such  a  Board,  self-constituted, 
obtains  authority  (no  matter  how )  over 
the  general  mind :  it  protects  or  assails 
by  force  of  that  authority,  and  not  hj 
the  real  power  of  thought  and  know- 
ledge which  it  brings  to  each  question. 
In  as  much  as  such  authority  is  exert- 
ed, there  is  a  false  and  unnatural  sub- 
stituted for  a  genuine  power.  There 
is  a  reverse  of  that  ettect  which  htera- 
ture  intends ;  there  is  a  repression  and 
subjugation,  instead  of  an  awakening 
of  the  nation's  mind.  To  be  strong  in 
their  freedom  is  the  character  of  a  great 
nation  in  their  literature,  as  well  as  in 
their  polity. 

The  very  nature  of  these  temporary 
ephemeral  discussions  is  against  the 
nature  of  thoughtful  inquiry.  Ques- 
tions of  great  magnitude — ot  deep  in- 
vestigation— of  serious  study— are  of 
necessity  thrown  into  a  slv^Hlux  ^^smv. 
lliey  are  worked  u.^  VxiXa  ^a^vik^fttsc^ 
tertainment.  ItwI^  qS  %eci^VG^  ^% 
mind  iuto  the  (ki^Aa  oi  iW^^^>^^^Ci^ 
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it  mty  return  with  strebgth  and  acqui- 
rition,  they  muBt  oonipriBe  a  mole 
question  within  nnall  and  convenient 
UmitSj  and  satisfy  their  reader  that  he 
now  knows  all  that  can  possihly  he 
and  upon  a  subject ;  where  a  wise  in- 
structor would  have  told  him^  that  he 
oould  give  him  but  the  beginning  and 
first  suggestion  of  knowledge^  which 
he  must  ascertain  for  himself^  in  years 
of  afWr  thought,  and  in  still-extending 
investigation.  A  literary  Intelligencer 
is  an  unpretending,  moderately  in- 
teresting, moderately  useftd,  but  a  con- 
sistent and  a  natural  character,  which 
works  of  the  class  of  which  we  are 
speaking  have  sometimes  been  con- 
tented to  bear.  l*he  character  of  a 
Literary  Tribunal  is  arrogant,  useless, 
injurious,  and  has  never  been  consist- 
ently maintained.  Those  who  have 
assumed  the  character  have  made 
themselves  interesting  indeed,  but  de- 
structive to  the  public,  by  masking 
onder  it  the  office  of  political  par- 
lizans. 


COMPAEISON    or    THE    BEAUTY    OF 
SOUNDS  WITH  THAT  OF  COLOURS. 

In  most  disouisitions  upon  taste,  we 
find  too  mucn  of  the  beauty  of  sounds 
and  colours  ascribed  to  association,  and 
too  little  to  those  immutable  relations 
which  nature  has  established  among 
them.  Altliough  associations  of  every 
tort  were  entirely  effaced  from  the 
human  mind,  there  would  still  remain 
a  source  of  pleasure  in  our  naked  per- 
ceptions concerning  sounds  and  col- 
fmrs ;  but  in  many  individuals  these 
perceptions  are  so  indistinct  as  to  yield 
little  enjoyment ;  and  with  them  the 
pleasures  of  association  constitute  al- 
most the  only  source  of  interest  in  mu- 
sic and  painting. 

That  which  renders  colours  and 
sounds  capable  of  being  employed  as 
the  subjects  of  their  respective  arts,  is 
the  fixed  and  natiu-al  relation  which 
they  have  among  themselves.  This 
relation  subsists  not  only  in  the  exter- 
nal physical  causes  which  produce 
sounds  and  colours,  but  also  in  the 
human  constitution,  which  recognises 
corresponding  relations  among  the 
aeDsationa,  Vibrations  of  the  atmo- 
apba-e,  which  bear  certain  proportions 
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to  eadi  other,  produce  internally,  in 
man,  sensations  which  are  recognised 
M  having  mutually  the  relation  of 
tune.  The  harmony  of  colours  seems 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  agreement 
of  Uie  spectrum  of  one  colour  with 
another  which  is  viewed  after  it 

It  has  been  a  good  deal  disputed, 
whether  we  naturally  experience  much 
pleasure  in  hearing  isolated  sounds,  or 
viewing  isolated  colours.  With  re^jpard 
to  colours,  the  eyes  of  all  mankind 
seem  to  be  charmed  with  pure  and 
Mlliant  ones,  probably  because  the 
common  routine  of  colours  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  nature  is  dull  and 
turbid,  and  because  a  pleasing  surprise 
is  generated  when  we  meet  with  nues 
which  exceed  the  generality  in  clear- 
ness and  brightness.  All  pure  colours, 
taken  separately,  are  beautiful.  The 
isolated  sensation  of  colour  (setting 
aside  harmony)  seems  to  be  most  va« 
lued  by  every  person  when  presented 
unmixed.  There  sre  few  cliildrcn  who 
would  not  cry  out  for  joy,  if  the 
prismatic  hues  were  made  to  pass  vi- 
vidly before  them. 

With  regard  to  isolated  sounds, 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature. 
Every  sound  generates  others.  A 
single  prolonged  musical  sound  must 
afford  some  pleasure  to  a  pea-son  with 
a  musical  ear,  because  it  |ut)duces,  at 
the  same  time,  its  own  harmonics, 
which  bear  musical  relations  to  it. 
An  unmusical  sound,  passing  through 
different  degrees  of  gravity  and  acute- 
ness,  without  reference  to  musical  in- 
tervals, confounds  the  harmonical  fa- 
culty altogether. 

Upon  tne  whole,  the  pleasure  de- 
rivea  from  the  relations  of  colours 
seems  not  to  be  intense.  Untaught 
persons,  in  general,  pay  far  more  at- 
tention to  the  isolated  beauty  of  colours 
than  to  their  combination;  but  this 
could  not  be  the  case,  if  the  pleasure 
of  looking  upon  co-related  colours  were 
equal  to  that  of  hearing  a  musical 
concord.  Few  individuals  are  so  stu- 
pid or  unobservant,  as  not  to  feel  gra^ 
tiffed  if  a  musical  concord  were  to 
occur  amidst  the  common  routine  of 
sounds ;  but  most  persons  would  pass 
over  the  best  combination  of  co-related 
colours,  if  there  were  isolated  ones  of 
greater  vividness  exhibited  at  the  same 
time. 

If  we  examine  sounds  and  colours 
as  connected  wixAi  i^%\otv&  oxvd  eenti- 
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menu,  we  shall  find  that  sounds  have 
mudi  more  expression  than  colours. 
Few  persons  will  maintain  that  tlie 
minor  key  haa  not  a  more  sorrowful 
expression  than  the  major^  antecedent 
to  all  association  ;  and  that  a  melody, 
proceeding  and  moving  ahout  accord- 
mg  to  those  intervals  which,  in  har- 
mony, would  form  the  perfect  con- 
cords of  the  key,  has  not  a  more  joy* 
ful  and  contented  expression  than  a 
melody  which  introduces  a  flat  third 
where  a  sharp  one  would  have  natu- 
rally resulted  fh)m  the  fundamental 
hass,  or  which  in  other  respects  follows 
oottftrained  and  forced  intervals.  Si- 
milar instances  might  easily  he  multi- 
plied, to  prove  that  music  has  a  great 
deal  of  expression  within  itself,  and 
independent  of  all  association.  If  col- 
ours have  any  natural  expression,  it  i» 
far  more  ambiguous  and  limited.  Vet 
there  are  some  colours  which  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  one's  self,  have  not 
a  gay  expression,  comparatively  with 
others.  Vellow,  pink,  Ught  green, 
and  scarlet,  are  surely  cheerful ;  while 
deep  transparent  blue,  rich  crimson, 
day:  brown  with  a  reddish  tinge,  are 
grave  and  solemn.  Perhaps  this  de- 
pends upon  the  greater  quantity  of 
nght  which  the  first  colours  reflect, 
and  the  greater  vivacity  of  the  sensa- 
tion. 

What  is  strictly  and  properly  called 
the  harmony  of  colours,  is  perhaps 
exhibited  in  greater  purity  in  a  com- 
mon pattern  of  a  carpet,  or  a  border 
for  a  papered  room,  than  in  the  finest 
picture.  That  is  to  say,  the  colours 
are  there  more  unmixed ;  and  as  they 
do  not  represent  natural  objects,  they 
have  no  law  to  follow  in  their  arrange- 
ment but  that  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tions; and  consequently  they  are  so 
placed,  that  the  spectrum  of  one  col- 
our may  fall  upon  another,  and  in- 
crease its  vividness.  In  paintings,  all 
colours  must,  in  some  measure,  be 
deadened  and  rendered  impure  by 
mixture,  in  order  to  represent  objects 
with  fidelity.  The  spectra  which  they 
produce  must  certainly  be  less  vivid ; 
and  the  juxtaposition  of  the  different 
hues  is.  Divides,  much  constrained  by 
other  considerations  than  those  of  har- 
mony. Therefore,  if  the  merits  of 
lig^t  and  shadow,  and  of  imitation, 
were  withdrawn  tVom  a  painting,  how- 
ever meritorious,  what  remained  would 
pnaent  relations  of  colours,  agieeabh 


chiefly  from  being  &ee  fhira  harsh- 
ness,  and  not  capable  of  giving  much 
positive  pleasure.  It  is  the  art  exhi« 
bited  in  reconciling  harmonious  col- 
ours with  the  other  requisites  of  paint- 
ing, that  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the 
merit  of  what  is  called  good  colouring. 
Besides,  an  eye  habituated  to  examine 
the  relations  of  colours,  takes  pains  in  . 
comparing  the  different  hues  exhibited 
in  a  picture.  These  relations  are  beau- 
tiful when  perceived,  but  they  do  not 
force  themselves  so  much  upon  the 
attention  as  relations  of  musical 
sounds.  In  music,  the  sounds  which 
compose  a  chord  are  all  heard  at  once  ; 
and  therefore  melody  bears  a  closer 
resemblance  than  harmony  to  the  re- 
lation of  colours,  which  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  viewed  successively.  Yet 
there  is  also  a  difference  between  the 
sequence  of  melody  and  colours.  The 
succession  in  which  colours  are  viewed 
depends  partly  upon  our  own  choice 
in  directing  our  eyes;  but  we  must 
take  melody  in  the  order  in  which  it 
is  presentea  to  us.  In  painting,  how- 
ever, it  must  always  be  remembered, 
that  only  a  small  part  of  what  is  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of 
good  colouring,  depends  upon  the 
adaptation  of  the  spectrum  of  one 
colour  to  another  colour. 

Tlie  number  of  original  colours  is 
small,  and  the  number  of  harmonies 
that  can  be  made  out  from  them  is 
consequently  limited.  The  more  that 
colours  are  mixed,  the  less  decided 
will  be  the  relations  they  bear  to  each 
other. 

The  number  of  musical  notes  is  also 
small;  but  modulation,  by  making 
every  note  in  its  turn  a  fundamentu 
one,  productive  of  a  new  series  of 
sounds,  renders  the  materials  of  music 
almost  infinite.  Every  relation  of  mu- 
sical notes,  whether  concord  or  dis- 
cord, is  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  gives 
pleasure  when  properly  introduced. 
In  painting,  the  mixture  of  colours 
follows  no  certain  law,  but  is  varied 
through  infinite  degrees,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  artist.  In  music,  the 
composer  may  combine  what  notes  he 
pleases,  but  the  mutual  proportions  of 
all  the  notes  arc  determined  by  thp 
laws  of  nature. 

In  the  Lives  of  Ilaydn  and  Mozart,* 
by  the  author  of  the  Sacred  Melodies^ 
there  is  an  iugjCnioM^  iDlcuo^ai^  «««ktt- 
what  fanciful   \»xa^d,  Vxi  ^\ii<2si  %. 
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willingness  being  enforced  to  do,  the 
wall  was  seen  to  open  and  give  way  to 
his  entrance^  and  ^ut  again,  but  never 
returned  his  body  back,  dead  or  alive." 
Zedechias  the  Jew  delighted  in  "  more 
gentle  ludifications."  He  tossed  a  man 
into  the  air,  and  dismembered  him 
piecemeal,  limb  from  limb,  and  after 
gathering  them  together,  rejointed 
him,  and  made  him  whole  and  sound, 
as  at  the  first*  He  seemed  also  to  de- 
vour and  eat  up  at  once  a  cart  full  of 
hay,  the  carter  and  horses  that  drew 
it,  with  their  team-traces  and  all.  But 
in  the  end,  for  poisoning  Charles  the 
Bald,  he  was  drawn  to  pieces  by  four 
wild  horses.  But  there  would  be  no 
end  of  this  obituary ;  so,  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  take  our  leave  of  Thomas 
Heywood. 


OTX  LITERARY  CENSORSHIP. 

«*  I  propose 
To  erect  one  board  for  verse,  and  one  for 
prose."  Frcr£. 

The  pleasure  of  communicating  to 
others  what  fills  our  own  breast,  im- 
pels youth  to  write.  The  dawning  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  in  the  spirit  of 
youth,  seems  to  have  all  the  beauty 
'i^nd  all  the  glowing  life  of  genius.  To 
those  who  behold  it,  it  is  beautiful. 
What  wonder  that  it  should  deceive 
him  who  feels  it^  into  the  beUef  that 
something  stirs  within  him  of  the 
power  which  gives  birth  to  new  crea- 
tions. I'he  power  of  conception — the 
mind's  own  delight— may  well  exist 
without  the  faculty  that  can  make 
them  available  for  the  general  benefit. 
Why  then  should  the  Censors  of  Li- 
terature cry  out  upon  those  who  have 
too  rashly  trusted  to  their  own  im- 
pulses, and  have  stepped  out  from 
Iheir  obscurity  to  ofier  to  the  pub- 
lic the  productions  of  their  teeming 
minds  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  neces- 
Bity  calling  on  these  functionaries  to 
administer  chastisement  upon  those 
whose  tole  error  has  been  to  listen  too 
fondly  to  the  suggestion  of  their  hearts, 
and  to  believe  that  they  could  render 
some  service,  or  impart  some  pleasure^ 
to  mankind.  To  defend  either  the 
constituted  or  the  innate  laws  of  man 
against  assailants,  lible  or  unable,  is  an 
act  that  speaks  its  own  vindication; 
bat  to  protect,  with  the  same  severity 
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of  warfiure,  the  time  and  patience  of^ 
the  pubhc,  against  the  foolish,  igno- 
rant, and  duU,  is  an  avocation  not  so 
self-evidently  meritorious.  Neglect 
and  oblivion  are  sufficient  punishment 
for  such  offences — for,  aner  all,  the. 
trespass  on  every  man  s  time  and  pa« 
tience  is  of  his  own  making.  Pain;, 
thought^illy  inflicted  with  bitterness 
and  scorn,  might  well  be  reserved^ 
one  would  think,  for  offenders  against 
the  well-being  of  society.  It  seems 
difficult  to  justify,  or  in  any  way  ac« 
count,  for  such  retributions  on  the 
selt-injuring  weaknesses  of  men  imuH 
cently  self-deceived. 

How  fiir  the  existence  of  self-erect- 
ed literary  tribunals  is,  in  any  waji^ 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  hteraturcw 
still  remains  to  be  made  out.  The 
arena  of  hterature  is  open  to  all :  and 
if  any  writer  throw  down  his  gauntlet 
to  challenge  the  opinions,  the  beliel^ 
the  laws  that  are  recognised  in  the 
country,  it  is  open  for  the  champion 
to  take  it  up,  and  meet  the  challenger 
in  the  lists.  But  a  self-incorporated 
body  of  champions,  to  come  fordi  on 
every  deficiency,  seems  sonfething 
monstrous  in  literary  chivalry.  Axe 
they  judges,  accusers,  or  pli»den? 
They  are  one  and  all.  They  have  in 
truth  no  definite  character— no  con* 
sistent  purpose.  Or  have  they  been 
simply  so  good  as  to  undertake  the  in- 
struction of  the  public  upon  dl  sub-i 
jects  which  the  occurrences  of  the 
times,  or  the  course  of  literature  iU 
self,  may  happen  to  bring  before  them  ? 

The  literature  of  a  country  is  an 
important  object,  no  doubt — ^but  its 
exceUencv  does  not  depend  on  tri- 
bunals of  criticism  :  it  depends  on  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  It  is  the  state  of 
the  mind  of  the  whole  nation  that 
must  determine  the  character  of  its 
literature.  If  that  be  sound,  stroi^, 
aspiring,  and  enlightened,  there  wul 
need  no  such  small  helps  as  these  to 
keep  its  literature  from  weakness, 
taint,  or  degradation.  The  strength 
of  a  nation's  mind  cannot  depend  upon 
the  ephemeral  instructions  of  Works 
that  start  up  and  float  away  with  the 
current  of  the  times,  but  upon  mena^ 
serious  studies — ^upon  studies  pursued, 
with  toilsome  application,  by  men 
whose  choice  or  whose  avocations  have 
given  up  their  life  to  high  sources  of 
intellectual  labour.  It  depends  too, 
in  a  less  d^;ree,  upon  the  studies  dt 
more  ordinary  minds,  who  are  led  bj 
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I  ft  digniBed  nature  to  dignified  plea- 

liures  ;  and  who,  without  any  regular 

i^stem  of  thought,  apply  themselves 

j  deaultorily,    though    consistently,    to 

kthc  study  of  the  fttandwrd  works  of 

|liteTature  and  philosophy.     It  is  the 

oecessary  tendency  of  periodical  criti- 

dsra  to  limit  the  number  of  such  men^ 

ind  conse(]uently  to  control  the  march 

I  of  knowledge. 

The  present  and  proceeding  litera.- 

re  of  a  country  is  as  important  to 

Its  chamcter  as  that  which   is  past. 

For   living  writers   have  a  far  more 

^powerful  hold  on  the  minds  of  men* 

>than   those   of  a  former   dme.     Not 

only  does   the   work  itself  awaken  a 

nore  vivid  interest,  but  the  mind  of 

he  contemporary  writer  becomes  more 

f»n  object  ot  adminitionj  and  does,  in 

rthe  eyes  of  every  one,  raise  up  the  ge* 

[peration  itsell'  to  which  be   belongs. 

tlis    cuntemporaries    feel    themselves 

Ifaised  while  they  know  he  is  among 

fthem.     Men  measure  their  own  cha- 

acter  and  their  condition  of  being  by 

fno  absolute  standard.     But  if,  wlien 

Fthey  look  aroiirul,  the  highest  on  whom 

fiheir  eyes  can  re^t  are  low,  they  feel 

[  in  themsehes  the  general  degradation, 

I  Wliile  they  tan  tix  their  regard  on 

[lofty  heads,   they  shiire  in  the  exulta- 

I  tion,  and  derive  to  their  own  bosoms 

[»n  elated  consciousness  of  existence. 

If  we  are  to  form  wishes  for  the  li- 
Jterature  of  our  country,  wc  must  de- 
fcire  to  see  writers  of  genius  and  power 
perfectly  bold  and  frce^,^ — suhmissivej 
[indeed,  where  all  min»ls  should  sub* 
linit, — but  within  ihtit  circumscription, 
f  uncontrolled,  imj>etuous,  trusting  to 
i^eir  own  spirit,  and  by  that  light 
liearlessly  exploring  and  fearlessly 
[.creating.  A  literature  generous  and 
|-«spiring, — yet  guarded  alike  by  wis- 
f  dom  and  reverence  from  all  transgres- 
[tion, — is  alone  worthy  of  England. 
[Such  a  literature  is  not,  in  any  way, 
I  to  be  advancetl  by  the  limited  discus- 
aons  and  paltry  feelings  of  tribunals 
^  criticism.  The  fountains  that  wa- 
ller its  roots  must  be  deep,  and  flow 
t  silently  through  the  heart  of  the  no- 
Lblest  of  her  clxildren*  The  best  we 
l«©in  expect  from  criticism  is  a  refresh- 
^«ang  shower,  or  a  stirring  breeze. 

It  is  the  strong  and  genuine  spirit 
Lof  ft  people,  then,  that  can  alone  give 
r l>irth  to  a  high  literature.  But  we 
1  may  do  much  to  assist  it,  by  a  land  and 
[loving  welcome  of  all  works  of  genius — 
f  fcy  fj  friendly  regard  to  the  efforts  of 


every  warm  and  aspiring  mind^  that 
would  impart  to  others  its  own  trea- 
sures*     We  should  encourage  power- 
It  is  not  by  repelling  the  weak,  that 
we  shall   make  way  for   the   strong* 
The  strong  are  weak  in  their  birth,  and 
it  is  the  indulgence  of  tlje  elements 
that  must  nur^jc   their   first  growth*       ■ 
They  will  soon  make  their  own  way.      H 
It  is  the  sun  and  the  gentle  rain  that     ™ 
lifts  up  the  young  oak  Irom  the  earth, 
and  woos  him  to  unfold  his  stately 
strength.     Wc  cannot  make  power; 
but  we  can  cherish  and  invite  its  na-      ^ 
tural  growth — or  we  can  repress  it.  ■ 

If  a  nation  wills  to  be  misled,  in-  V 
jurcd,  and  corrupted,  there  is  no  pro- 
tection for  it.  But  if*  a  pure  and  up- 
right sense  is  strong  in  their  hearts, 
they  will  defend  themselves.  Aggres- 
sion on  those  principles,  of  which  they 
recognize  the  autliority  and  momentous 
importance,  will  call  up  from  the  bo- 
som of  the  nation  prompt  and  power- 
fill  defenders.  That  is  the  contention 
a  great  nation  would  wish  to  see.  It 
does  not  fear  <tven  lawless  genius 
and  destructive  power.  Even  in  tiie 
fields  of  hterature  there  are  combats  on 
which  a  nation  may  fix  its  eyes.  But 
examine  the  case  narrowly,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  idea  of  protection, 
in  any  kind,  to  those  great  causes  which 
may  be  considered  as  at  stake  in  the 
literature  of  a  people,  by  a  Board  of 
of  Criticism,  is  as  repugnant  to  sense 
as  tlieir  protection  by  a  legal  ccnsor- 
sliip.  Such  a  Board,  self-- constituted^  ^ 
obtains  authority  (no  matter  how)  over  ^ 
the  general  mind :  it  protects  or  assails 
by  force  of  that  authority,  and  not  by 
the  real  power  of  thought  and  know- 
ledge winch  it  brings  to  each  question. 
In  as  much  as  such  authority  is  exert- 
ed, there  is  a  false  and  unnatural  suh- 
stituted  for  a  genuine  power.  There 
is  a  reverse  of  that  elfcct  which  htera- 
ture  hitends ;  there  is  a  repression  and 
subjugation,  instead  of  an  awakening 
of  the  nation  s  mind.  To  be  siroiig  in 
their  freedom  is  the  character  of  a  great 
nation  in  their  literature,  as  well  as  in 
their  polity. 

The  very  nature  of  these  temporary 
ephemeral  dlscuijsions  is  against  the 
nature  of  thoughtiiil  inquiry.  Ques- 
tions of  great  magnitude— of  deep  in- 
vestigation— of  Btrious  study—are  of 
necessity  thrown  into  a  slighter  form. 
They  are  worked  up  into  pidatable  ea* 
tertainment.  Instead  of  sending  the 
mind  into  the  depths  of  thought,  thai 
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it  may  return  with  strength  and  acqui- 
sition, they  must  comprise  a  whole 
question  within  small  and  convenient 
limits^  and  satisfy  their  reader  that  he 
now  knows  all  that  can  possibly  be 
said  upon  a  subject ;  where  a  wise  in- 
structor would  have  told  him^  that  he 
could  give  him  but  the  beginning  and 
first  suggestion  of  knowledge^  which 
he  must  ascertain  for  himself^  in  years 
of  afler  thought,  and  in  still-extending 
investigation.  A  literary  Intelligencer 
is  an  unpretending,  moderately  in- 
teresting^ moderately  useful^  but  a  con- 
sistent and  a  natursd  character,  which 
works  of  the  class  of  which  we  are 
speaking  have  sometimes  been  con- 
tented to  bear.  The  character  of  a 
Literary  Tribunal  is  arrc^nt,  useless^ 
injurious^  and  has  never  been  consist- 
ently maintained.  Those  who  have 
assumed  the  character  have  made 
themselves  interesting  indeed^  but  de- 
structive to  the  public^  by  masking 
under  it  the  office  of  poUtical  par- 
tizans. 


COMPARISON    or    THE    BEAUTY    OF 
SOUNDS  WITH  THAT  OF  COLOURS. 

In  most  disauisitions  upon  taste,  we 
find  too  mucn  of  the  beauty  of  sounds 
and  colours  ascribed  to  association,  and 
too  little  to  those  immutable  relations 
which  nature  has  established  among 
them.  Although  associations  of  every 
sort  were  entirely  effaced  from  the 
human  mind,  there  would  still  remain 
a  source  of  pleasure  in  our  naked  per- 
ceptions concerning  sounds  and  col- 
oiurs ;  but  in  many  individuals  these 

Eerceptions  are  so  indistinct  as  to  yield 
ttle  enjoyment ;  and  with  them  the 
pleasures  of  association  constitute  al- 
most the  only  source  of  interest  in  mu- 
sic and  painting. 

That  which  renders  colours  and 
sounds  capable  of  being  employed  as 
the  subjects  of  their  respective  arts,  is 
the  fixed  and  natural  relation  which 
they  have  among  themselves.  This 
relation  subsists  not  only  in  the  exter- 
nal physical  causes  which  produce 
sounds  and  colours,  but  also  in  the 
human  constitution,  which  recognises 
corresponding  relations  among  the 
sensationso  Vibrations  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  bear  certain  proportions 
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to  each  other,  produce  internally,  in 
man,  sensations  which  are  recognised 
as  having  mutually  the  relation  of 
tune.  The  harmony  of  colours  seems 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  agreement 
of  the  spectrum  of  one  colour  with 
another  which  is  viewed  after  it. 

It  has  been  a  good  deal  disputed, 
whether  we  naturally  experience  much 
pleasure  in  hearing  isolated  sounds,  or 
viewing  isolated  colours.  With  r^ard 
to  colours,  the  eyes  of  all  mankind 
seem  to  be  charmed  with  pure  and 
brilliant  ones,  probably  because  the 
common  routine  of  coburs  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  nature  is  dull  and 
turbid,  and  because  a  pleasing  surprise 
is  generated  when  we  meet  with  nues 
which  exceed  the  generality  in  clear* 
ness  and  brightness.  All  pure  colours, 
taken  separately,  are  beautiful.  The 
isolated  sensation  of  colour  (setting 
aside  harmony)  seems  to  be  most  va« 
lued  by  every  person  when  presented 
unmixed.  There  are  few  children  who 
would  not  cry  out  for  joy,  if  the 
prismatic  hues  were  made  to  pass  yi« 
vidly  before  them. 

With  regard  to  isolated  sounds, 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature. 
Every  sound  generates  others.  A 
single  prolonged  musical  sound  must 
a^rd  some  pleasure  to  a  person  with 
a  musical  ear,  because  it  produces,  at 
the  same  time,  its  own  harmonics, 
which  bear  musical  relations  to  it. 
An  unmusical  sound,  passing  through 
different  degrees  of  gravity  and  acute- 
ness,  without  reference  to  musical  in- 
tervals, confounds  the  harmonical  fa« 
culty  dtogether. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  pleasure  de« 
riven  from  the  relations  of  colours 
seems  not  to  be  intense.  Untaught 
persons,  in  general,  pay  far  more  at« 
tention  to  the  isolated  beauty  of  colours 
than  to  their  combination;  but  this 
could  not  be  the  case,  if  the  pleasure 
of  looking  upon  co-related  colours  were 
equal  to  that  of  hearing  a  musical 
concord.  Few  individuals  are  so  stu- 
pid or  unobservant,  as  not  to  feel  gra^ 
tiffed  if  a  musical  concord  were  to 
occur  amidst  the  common  routine  of 
sounds ;  but  most  persons  would  pass 
over  the  best  combination  of  co-related 
colours,  if  there  were  isolated  ones  of 
greater  vividness  exhibited  at  the  same 
time. 

If  we  examine  sounds  and  colours 
as  connected  with  passions  and  senti<- 
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ments,  we  shall  find  that  sounds  Iiave 
much  more  expression  than  colours. 
Few  persons  will  raaintain  that  the 
minor  key  hss  not  a  more  sorrowful 
expression  than  the  major,  antecedent 
to  all  association  ;  and  th;it  a  melody, 
proceeding  and  moving  about  accord- 
ing to  those  intervals  which,  in  har- 
mony, would  form  the  pt'rfcct  con- 
cortls  of  the  key,  has  not  a  more  joy- 
ful and  contented  expression  than  a 
melody  which  introduces  a  flat  tliird 
where  a  sharp  one  would  have  natu- 
rally resulted  from  the  fundatnental 
bass,  or  which  in  other  respects  follows 
constrained  and  forced  intervals.  Si- 
milar instances  might  easily  be  multi- 
plied, to  prove  that  music  has  a  great 
deal  of  expression  within  itself,  and 
independent  of  all  association.  If  col- 
ours have  any  natural  expression,  it  is 
far  more  ambiguous  and  limited.  Yet 
there  are  some  colours  which  it  is 
difficult  to  persumle  one's  sdf,  have  not 
a  gay  expression,  comparatively  with 
others.  Yellow,  pink,  Hght  green, 
atid  scarlet,  are  surely  clieerful ;  while 
deep  transparent  blue,  rich  crunson, 
clear  brown  with  a  reddish  tinge,  are 
grave  and  solemn.  Perhaps  this  de- 
pends upon  the  greater  quantity  of 
light  which  the  first  colours  reflect, 
and  the  greater  vivacity  of  the  sensa- 
tion. 

What  is  strictly  and  properly  called 
the  hannony  of  colours,  is  perhaps 
cxliibited  in  greater  purity  in  a  com- 
mon pattern  of  a  carpet,  or  a  border 
lor  a  papered  room,  than  in  the  finest 
picture.  That  is  to  say,  the  colours 
are  there  more  unmixed  ;  and  as  they 
do  not  represent  natural  objects,  they 
have  no  law  to  tbllow  in  their  arrange- 
ment but  that  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tions;  cud  consequently  they  are  so 
placed,  tkat  the  spectrum  of  one  col- 
our may  fall  upon  another,  and  in- 
crease its  vividness.  In  paintings,  all 
colours  must,  in  some  measure,  he 
deadened  and  rendered  impure  by 
mixture,  in  order  to  represent  objects 
with  fidelity.  The  spectra  which  they 
produce  must  certiinly  be  less  vivid  ; 
and  the  juxtaposition  of  the  different 
hues  is,  besidts,  much  constrained  by 
other  considerations  than  those  of  har- 
morjy.  Therefore,  if  the  merits  of 
light  and  shadow,  and  of  imitation, 
were  withdrawn  from  a  painting,  how- 
ever meritorious,  what  remained  would 
present  relations  of  colours,  agi  eeable 
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chiefly  from  being  free  from  harsh- 
ness, and  not  capable  of  giving  much 
positive  pleasure.  It  is  the  art  exhi- 
bited in  reconcihng  hiirraonious  col- 
ours with  the  other  requisites  of  paint- 
ing, that  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the 
merit  of  what  is  called  good  colouring. 
Besides,  an  eye  habituated  to  examine 
the  relations  of  colours,  takes  pains  in 
comparing  the  different  hues  exliibited 
in  a  picture.  These  relations  are  beau- 
tiful when  prerceived,  but  they  do  not 
force  themselves  so  much  upon  the 
attention  as  relations  of  musical 
sounds.  In  music,  the  sounds  which 
compose  a  chord  are  all  heard  at  once  ; 
and  therefore  melody  l)eiu*s  a  closer 
resemblance  than  harmony  to  the  re- 
lation uf  colours,  which  are,  in  a  great 
meiisure,  viewed  successively.  Yet 
there  is  also  a  difference  between  the 
sequence  of  melody  and  colours.  The 
succession  in  which  colours  are  viewed 
depends  portly  upon  our  own  choice 
in  directing  our  eyes;  but  we  must 
take  melody  in  the  order  in  which  it 
is  presftitcd  to  us.  In  painting,  how- 
ever, it  must  always  be  remembered, 
that  only  a  small  ixu*t  of  what  is  in- 
clufled  under  the  general  name  of 
good  colouring,  depends  upon  the 
adaptation  of  the  spectrum  of  one 
colour  to  another  colour. 

The  number  of  original  colours  U 
small,  and  the  number  of  harmonies 
that  can  be  made  out  from  tliera  is 
consequently  limited.  I'he  more  that 
colours  are  mixed,  the  less  dedded 
will  be  the  relations  they  bear  to  each 
other. 

The  number  of  musical  notes  is  also 
small ;  but  modulation,  by  making 
every  note  in  its  turn  a  fundamental 
one,  productive  of  a  new  series  of 
sounds,  renders  the  materials  of  music 
almost  infinite.  Every  relation  of  mu- 
sical notes,  whether  concoi'd  or  dis- 
cord, is  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  gives 
pleasure  when  properly  introduced* 
III  jminting,  the  mixtiu'c  of  colours 
follows  no  certain  law,  but  is  varied 
through  in  finite  degrees,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  artist.  In  music,  the 
composer  may  combine  what  notes  he 
pleases,  but  the  mutual  proportions  of 
all  the  notes  are  determined  by  thp 
laws  of  nature. 

In  the  Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,. 
by  the  author  of  the  Sacred  JVIelodies, 
there  is  an  ingenious  though  some- 
what fanciful    parallel,   in   which  a 
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separate  colour  is  pointed  out  as  ana-    each  different  instrument.    It  is  « 
logous  in  expression  to  the  sound  of    follows : 


Wind  Instruments. 

Trombone  Deep  Red 

Trumpet  Scarlet 

Clarionette  Orange 

Oboe  Yellow 

Bassoon  (Alto)  Deep  Yellow 

Flute  Sky  Blue 

Diapason  Deeper  Blue 

Double  Diapason  Purple 

Horn  Violet 


Stringed  Instruments. 
VioUn  Pink 

Viola  Rose 

Violoncello      Red 
Double  Bass    Deep  Cnxmon  Rei 


LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  PROFESSOR 
PICTET,  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  ASCENTS 
TO  THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  SOUTH 
NEEDLE  OF  CHAMMOUNI,  AND  TO 
THAT  OF  MONT  BLANC. 

By  a  young  Polish  Gentleman,  in  the 
beginning  of  August  in  the  present 
Year* 

Geneva,  August  1818. 
You  ask  me,  sir,  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  journey  to  Chammouni. 
Animated  by  the  love  of  your  country, 
and  your  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  all 
knowledge  useful  to  your  species,  and 
sensible  that  things,  apparently  imim- 
portant,  may  sometimes  prove  inter- 
esting, you  are  naturally  anxious  to 
learn  what  has  occurred  to  me.  In 
order  then  to  satisfy  you,  I  must  em- 
ploy my  pen  in  a  language  which  is 
not  my  own. 

In  common  with  all  the  world,  I 
admired  your  lofty  mountains  and 
your  charming  valleys ;  but  I  was  pe- 
culiarly delighted  with  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  From  thence  I 
was  not  disposed  calmly  to  view  the 
glaciers  of  Chammouni :  I  experienced 
a  feeling  of  impatience  when  the  sun 
had  gone  down,  and  I  could  no  longer 
see  t£em,  or  when  clouds  intercepted 
my  view  of  their  summits.    At  last, 

.  *  The  young  and  modest  traveller  who 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  favour  us  with  some 
details  of  an  enteiprise  which  has  been  much 
talked  of,  has  only  permitted  us  to  publish 
them,  under  the  condition  of  their  being 
given  without  his  name.  He  has  likewise  had 
the  goodness  to  superintend  the  execution, 
by  an  able  artist,  of  a  most  exact  relievo  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  die  South  Needle,  which 
wc  shall  carefully  preserve.  Pictet. 

We  have  again  to  thank  our  friend.  Pro- 
fessor Pictet,  for  this  interesting  letter  which 
he  has  kindly  forwarded  to  us. 


on  a  beautiful  Julv  evening,  I  Was  so 
enchanted  with  tne  aspect  of  Mont 
Blanc,  that  I  resolved  to  go  and  inspect 
it  more  nearly.  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
my  journey  fVom  Geneva  to  Cham« 
mouni;  I  saw  nothing  but  Mont  Blanc^ 
and  I  only  thought  of  the  pleasure  of 
reaching  its  summit.  At  Sallanches, 
where  I  passed  the  first  night,  I  made 
some  attempts  to  procure  ia£xtn%tiafn, 
and  what  I  received  was  extremely  un* 
favourable  to  my  design ;  they  spoke 
of  difficulties  without  number,  (ji  en- 
ormous gaps,  formed  no  one  knew 
how ;  finally,  that  it  was  impoeeiUe  to 
reach  Mont  Blanc ;  and  they  ended  bv 
laughing  at  me  when  I  expressed  my 
desire  to  ascend  it.  The  day  follow- 
ing I  was  again  unlucky ;  the  weather 
was  overcast,  and  the  rain  was  talked 
of  as  something  like  flCn  hohouiaUe 
get-off  from  my  perilous  enterprise.  I 
arrived  then  at  Chammouni  vrith  Mat 
hopes  of  success ;  but  the  guides  soon 
dissipated  m  v  fears  of  those  terriUe 
crevices.  While  we  were  making  some 
excursions  upon  the  glaciers,  toe  only 
subject  of  their  conversation  was  the 
South  Needle,  which  nobody  had  ever 
ascended.  It  involved  perhaps  nothing 
less  than  the  discovery  of  new  districts^ 
or  at  least  new  routes.  I  forgot  Mont 
Blanc  to  devote  my  whole  attention  to 
this  Needle,  thougn  the  king  of  moim« 
tains  had  occupied  m^  first  t&oughts. 
To  reconcile  every  tmng,  I  formed  a 

Eroject  still  more  extensive;  it  was  no 
»s  than,  after  reaching  the  Needle, 
to  pass  over  to  Mont  Blanc,  and  to 
return  from  it  by  the  ordinary  road : 
you  will  now  see  how  &x  I  succeeded. 
I  set  out  for  the  South  Needle  with 
six  guides,  and  after  having  passed  the 
Montanvert,  and  crossed  the  sea  of  ice^ 
we  resolved  to  sleep  at  Tacul,  where 
wc  arrived  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  You  are  aware^  sir,  that  thit 
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«bode  is  not  very  oomforCable.  It 
consists  of  rocks  m  the  middle  of  ice, 
close  by  a  small  lake  which  empties 
itself  during  the  night  It  was  pretty 
cold,  the  thennomcter  of  Reaumur  iu- 
liieating  one  degree  below  Zero.  We 
quickly  collected  a  heap  of  rhododen- 
dron ^  and  a,  good  fire  soon  wanned  tmd 
enlivened  tlie  party.  We  supped, 
kughed,  and  recited  and  listened  to  in- 
terest ing  stories  of  the  moun  tai  ns.  A  t^ 
terwardi  we  lay  down  around  the  fire, 
and  a  scone,  rather  less  rough  than  the 
others,  was  reserved  for  me,  a»  the 
place  of  honour.  We  were  under  a 
great  mass  of  rock,  and  on  the  slight- 
est wind  the  smoke  saluted  all  our 
faces :  the  scene  was  in  all  respects  too 
new^  to  allow  me  to  enjoy  it  in  tran- 
quillity ;  I  got  up,  therefore,  and 
perched  myself  on  a  stone  at  some  dis- 
tance. The  moon  shed  her  hght  up- 
on this  vast  solitude  of  ice  and  rocks^ 
but  nothing  gladdened  the  eye  nor  re- 
freshed the  mind,  and  those  men, 
sleeping  around  the  dying  embers  of 
the  iire,  appeared  to  have  arrived  in 
the  land  of  death  to  undergo  the  in- 
evitable destiny  wliich  the  avalanches 
tbreboded.  The  cold  at  last  drove  me 
from  my  observatory ;  my  guides  a- 
woke,  stirred  up  the  fire,  and  we  prat- 
ed away  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
At  four  o*cloek  in  the  morning  we  pre- 
pared to  set  otf ;  the  barometer  wliich 
in  the  evening  was  '22*  '2,  had  fal- 
len a  httle  in  the  morning,  and  the 
thermometer  was  at  4  degrees  below 
Zero  of  Reaumur.  We  took  the  pre- 
^ution  to  bind  ourselves  to  each  other 
with  ropes,  and  set  off.  We  first 
gkirted  the  shores  of  the  lake,  winch 
had  disappeared,  for  we  now  only  saw 
the  stones  which  formed  its  bed ;  and 
alter  having  crossed  the  gaps  which 
we  met  witli  in  the  way  to  the  Col  de 
Geant,  we  arrived  at  a  plain  of  snow* 
Here  we  held  a  council  on  the  route 
we  should  follow,  as  three  glaciers  pre- 
vente<l  themselves,  each  of  which 
would  lead  us  to  the  South  Needle. 
The  6rat,  on  our  right,  appeared  too 
steep  and  full  of  gaps ;  we  therefore 
took  the  second,  the  slope  of  which 
wad  pretty  moderate,  and  I  soon  began 
to  dream  of  the  fine  valleys  we  were 
about  to  discover ;  but  we  found  no- 
thing but  precipices,  and  it  was  not 
without  much  pain,  attended  with 
some  danger,  that  we  at  last  got  a 
light  of  the  South  Needle,  the  summit 
•f  which  w«  were  not  able  to  ri-ach  till 
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four  o'clock*  On  the  aide  of  Cham- 
mouni  it  presents  two  rock^  separated 
by  a  ridge  covered  witli  snow;  we 
reached  the  least  elevated  of  these,  and 
even  the  ridge ;  the  other  rock,  which 
is  inaccesgible,  ia  prolonged  by  many 
perpendicular  peaks.  We  soon  din^ 
covered,  that  we  must  not  think  of  ap- 
proaching Mont  Blanc  by  this  route. 
The  view,  from  the  rock  on  which  we 
stood,  was  very  extensive,  and  wc 
could  discern  a  great  part  of  Lom har- 
dy over  the  Col  de  Geant*  ludy, 
thus  seen  across  the  glaciers,  recalled 
those  Elyaian  fields  which  the  ancients 
had  a  glimpse  of  beyond  tlie  tomb* 
As  we  were  able  to  advance  vnthout 
danger  to  the  edge  of  the  rock  on  the 
west  side,  we  beheld  the  priary  of 
Chammouni,  but  a  cloud  hid  from  n^ 
a  part  of  the  valley.  An  accident  hav- 
ing befallen  the  barometer,  we  could 
make  no  obser^'ations,  and  now  thought 
only  of  returning.  It  was  no\T  late, 
yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  reach 
our  habitation  at  Tacul ;  for  we  were 
wet  and  fatigued,  and  not  sufficiently 
clothed  to  pass  the  night  on  the  mow. 
In  descending,  we  avoided  the  diiBcult 
parts  which  hud  cost  us  so  much 
trouble,  aiid  we  went  in  another  direc- 
tion. Skirting  the  glacier  near  the 
Needles,  which  separated  us  from  Mont 
Blanc,  at  ten  o'clock  in  tlie  evening, 
we  at  last  reachLHl  our  favourite  rocks  ; 
there  I  bid  good-bye  to  reflect ioiis  and 
obseivationa,  and  slept  very  comfort- 
ably on  my  stone*  In  the  morning 
we  arrived  all  well  at  Chammouni. 

And  now,  sir,  my  task  is  ahnost 
done;  for  in  ray  journey  to  Mont  Blanc, 
which  I  am  now  to  speak  off  my  route 
hardly  at  all  differed  from  that  follow- 
ed by  iMr  D.  Saussm-e.  My  eleven 
guides  and  I  proceeded  by  the  moun-- 
tain  De  la  Cote,  and  slept  on  tlie  rocka 
called  the  Grand js  Maiels  ;  and  at 
hall -past  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing (August  Uh),  we  reached  the 
summit.  The  barometer  stood  at 
15.  9,*  and  the  thermometer  at  30*"; 
the  weather  was  glorious.  I  had  au"- 
ried  a  prism  with  me,  being  desirous 
to  know  if  increased  elevation  ailt^cted 
the  vivacity  of  the  colours.     When  at 

•  We  are  inclined  to  believe  th»t  the  air 
hatl  not  been  completely  expelltd  from  the 
instrument,  for  it  stood  abuitc  four  lines 
lower  thau  that  q£  Sauseure  on  the  same 
summit ;  while  the  barometer  in  the  phun 
wa^  above  m  mcdiuui  heighu       Pictkt* 
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Willingness  being  enforced  to  do,  the 
wall  was  seen  to  open  and  give  way  to 
his  entrance,  and  shut  again,  but  never 
returned  his  body  back,  dead  or  alive." 
Zedechias  Ae  Jew  delighted  in  "  more 
gentle  ludifications."  He  tossed  a  man 
into  the  air,  and  dismembered  him 
piecemeal,  limb  from  limb,  and  after 
gathering  them  together,  rejointed 
him,  and  made  him  whole  and  sound, 
as  at  the  first  He  seemed  also  to  de- 
vour and  eat  up  at  once  a  cart  full  of 
hay,  the  carter  and  horses  that  drew 
it,  with  their  team-traces  and  all.  But 
in  the  end,  for  poisoning  Charles  the 
Bald,  he  was  drawn  to  pieces  by  four 
wild  horses.  But  there  would  be  no 
end  of  this  obituary ;  so,  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  take  our  leave  of  Thomas 
Heywood. 


OV  LITERARY  CENSORSHIP. 

«*  I  propose 
To  erect  one  board  for  verse,  and  one  for 
prose."  Frcr£. 

The  pleasure  of  communicating  to 
others  what  fills  our  own  breast,  im- 
pels youth  to  write.  The  dawning  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  in  the  spirit  of 
youtn,  seems  to  have  all  the  beauty 
'i^nd  all  the  glowing  life  of  genius.  To 
those  who  behold  it,  it  is  beautiful. 
What  wonder  that  it  should  deceive 
him  who  feels  it,  into  the  belief  that 
something  stirs  within  him  of  the 
power  which  gives  birth  to  new  crea- 
tions. The  power  of  conception — the 
mind's  own  delight— may  well  exist 
without  the  faculty  that  can  make 
them  available  for  the  general  benefit. 
"Why  then  should  the  Censors  of  Li- 
terature cry  out  upon  those  who  have 
too  rashly-  trusted  to  their  own  im- 
pulses, and  have  stepped  out  from 
Iheir  obscurity  to  offer  to  the  pub- 
lic the  productions  of  their  teeming 
minds  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  neces- 
Bity  calling  on  these  functionaries  to 
administer  chastisement  upon  those 
whose  tole  error  has  been  to  listen  too 
fondly  to  the  suggestion  of  their  hearts, 
and  to  believe  that  they  could  render 
some  service,  or  impart  some  pleasure, 
to  mankind.  To  defend  either  the 
constituted  or  the  innate  laws  of  man 
against  assailants,  lible  or  unable,  is  an 
act  that  speaks  its  own  vindication; 
bat  to  protect,  with  the  same  seventy 
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of  war&re,  the  time  and  patience  of 
the  public,  against  the  foolish,  igno- 
rant, and  duU,  is  an  avocation  not  so 
self-evidently  meritorious.  Neglect 
and  obUvion  are  sufficient  punishment 
for  such  offences — for,  after  all,  the. 
trespass  on  every  man  s  time  and  pa- 
tience is  of  his  own  making.  Pain, 
thoughtftdly  inflicted  with  bitternes» 
and  scorn,  might  well  be  reserved, 
one  would  think,  for  offenders  against 
the  well-being  of  society.  It  seems 
difficult  to  justify,  or  in  any  way  ac- 
count, for  such  retributions  on  the 
self-injuring  weaknesses  of  men  inno- 
cently self-deceived. 

How  fiir  the  existence  of  self-erect- 
ed literary  tribunals  is,  in  any  wa}^ 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  hteratur^ 
still  remains  to  be  made  out.  The 
arena  of  literature  is  open  to  all :  and 
if  any  writer  throw  down  his  gauntlet 
to  challenge  the  opinions,  the  belid^ 
the  laws  that  are  recognised  in  the 
country,  it  is  open  for  the  champion 
to  take  it  up,  and  meet  the  challenger 
in  the  lists.  But  a  self-incorporated 
body  of  champions,  to  come  forth  oa 
every  deficiency,  seems  something 
monstrous  in  literary  chivalry.  Are 
they  judges,  accusers,  or  pleaders? 
They  are  one  and  all.  They  have  in 
truth  no  definite  character— no  con« 
sistent  purpose.  Or  have  they  been 
simply  so  good  as  to  undertake  the  in- 
struction of  the  public  upon  all  subi 
jects  which  the  occurrences  of  the 
times,  or  the  course  of  literature  it- 
self, may  happen  to  bring  before  them  ? 

The  literature  of  a  country  is  an 
important  object,  no  doubt — ^but  its 
excellencv  does  not  depend  on  tri- 
bunals of  criticism :  it  depends  on  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  It  is  the  state  of 
the  mind  of  the  whole  nation  that 
must  determine  the  character  of  its 
literature.  If  that  be  sound,  strong, 
aspiring,  and  enlightened,  there  w2l 
need  no  such  small  helps  as  these  to 
keep  its  literature  from  weakness, 
taint,  or  degradation.  The  strength 
of  a  nation's  mind  cannot  depend  upon 
the  ephemeral  instructions  of  Works 
that  start  up  and  float  away  with  the 
current  of  the  times,  but  upon  mena^ 
serious  studies — upon  studies  pursued, 
with  toilsome  application,  by  men 
whose  choice  or  whose  avocations  have 
given  up  their  life  to  high  sources  of 
intellectual  labour.  It  depends  too, 
in  a  less  degree,  upon  the  studies  of 
more  ordinary  minds,  who  are  kd  bj 
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A  dignified  nature  to  dignified  plea- 
Hures ;  and  who,  without  iiny  regular 
system  of  thought,  apply  themselves 
desultorilyj  though  consistently,  to 
the  study  of  the  standaid  works  of 
literature  and  philosophy.  It  is  the 
necessary  tendency  of  periodical  criti- 
cism to  limit  the  numher  of  such  men, 
and  consequently  to  control  the  march 
of  knowledge. 

The  present  and  proceeding  litera^ 
tiu-e  of  a  country  is  as  important  to 
its  character  as  that  which  is  past. 
For  living  writera  have  a  far  more 
powerful  hold  on  the  minds  of  men, 
than  those  of  a  former  time.  Not 
only  docs  the  work  itself  awaken  a 
more  vivid  interest,  hut  the  mind  of 
llie  contemporary  writer  becomea  more 
an  object  ot  admiration^  and  does,  in 
the  eyes  of  every  one,  raise  up  the  ge- 
neration itself  to  wliich  he  belongs. 
His  contemporaries  feel  themselves 
raised  while  they  know  lie  is  among 
them.  Men  measure  their  own  cha-  , 
racter  and  their  condition  of  being  by 
no  absolute  standard.  But  if,  when 
they  look  around,  the  hii^htst  on  whom 
their  eyes  can  rcfet  are  low,  they  fetl 
in  themselves  the  general  degradation. 
While  they  tan  fix  their  regard  on 
lofty  heails,  they  share  in  the  exulta- 
tion, and  derive  to  their  own  bosoms 
an  elated  consciousness  of  existence. 

If  we  are  to  form  wishes  for  the  li- 
terature of  our  country,  we  must  de- 
sire to  see  writers  of  genius  and  power 
perfectly  bold  and  free, — submissive, 
indeed,  where  all  minds  should  sub- 
mi  t,^ — but  within  that  circum  >cription, 
imcontrolled,  impetuous,  trusting  to 
their  own  spirit,  and  by  that  light 
fearlessly  exploring  and  fearlessly 
creating.  A  literature  generous  and 
aspiring, — yet  guarded  ahke  by  wis- 
dom and  reverence  from  all  trsmsgres- 
sion, — is  alone  worthy  of  England. 
Such  a  literature  is  not,  in  any  way, 
to  be  advanced  by  the  limited  discus- 
sions and  paltry  feelings  of  tribunals 
of  criticism.  The  fountains  that  wa- 
ter its  roots  must  be  deep,  and  flow 
sdently  through  the  heart  of  the  no- 
blest of  her  children.  The  best  we 
can  eiipect  from  criticism  is  a  refresh- 
ing shower,  or  a  stirring  breeze. 

It  is  the  strong  and  genuine  spirit 
of  a  people,  then,  that  crni  alone  give 
birth  to  a  high  literature.  But  we 
may  do  much  to  assist  it,  by  a  kind  and 
loviDg  welcome  of  all  works  of  genius — 
by  a  friendly  regard  to  the  efforts  of 
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every  warm  and  aspiring  mind,  that 
would  impart  to  others  its  own  trea- 
sures* We  should  encourage  power. 
It  is  not  by  repelling  the  weak,  that 
we  shall  make  way  for  the  strong. 
The  strong  are  weak  in  their  birth,  and 
it  is  the  indulgence  of  tlje  elements 
that  must  nurse  their  first  growth. 
They  will  soon  make  their  own  way. 
It  is  the  sun  and  the  gentle  rain  that 
lifts  up  the  yoimg  oak  from  the  earth, 
and  W008  him  to  unfold  his  stately 
strength.  We  cannot  make  power; 
but  we  can  cherish  and  invite  its  na- 
tural growth — or  we  can  repress  it- 

If  a  nation  wills  to  be  misled,  in- 
jured, and  corrupted,  there  is  no  pro- 
tection for  it.  But  if  a  pure  and  up- 
right sense  is  strong  in  their  hearts, 
they  will  defend  themselves.  Aggres- 
sion on  those  principles,  of  which  they 
recagnize  the  authority  and  momentous 
importance,  wUl  call  up  from  the  bo- 
som of  the  nation  prompt  and  power- 
ftd  defenders.  Thet  is  the  contention 
a  great  nation  would  ^vish  to  see.  It 
does  not  fear  even  lawless  genius 
and  destructive  power.  Even  in  the 
fields  of  hterature  there  are  combats  on 
which  a  nation  may  fix  its  eyes.  But 
txiiinine  the  case  narrowly,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  idea  of  protection, 
in  any  kind,  to  those  great  causes  which 
maybe  considered  as  at  stake  in  the 
literature  of  a  people,  by  a  Eoard  of 
of  Criticism,  is  as  repugnant  to  sense 
as  their  protection  by  a  legal  censor- 
ship. Such  a  Board,  self-constitutc'd, 
obtains  authority  (no  matter  how)  over 
the  general  mind :  it  protects  or  assails 
by  force  of  that  uutliority,  and  not  by 
the  real  power  of  thouglit  and  know- 
ledge which  it  brings  to  each  question. 
In  as  much  as  such  authority  is  exert- 
ed, there  is  a  false  and  umiaturul  sub- 
stituted for  a  genuine  power.  There 
is  a  reverse  of  that  etiect  which  litera- 
ture intends ;  there  is  a  repression  and 
subjugation,  instead  of  an  awakening 
of  the  nation's  mind.  To  be  strong  in 
their  freedom  is  the  character  of  a  great 
nation  in  their  literature,  as  well  us  in 
their  polity. 

The  very  nature  of  these  temporary 
ephemeral  discussions  is  agidnst  thd 
nature  of  though tliil  inquiry.  Ques- 
^ons  of  great  magnitudL — ot  deep  in- 
vestigation— of  serious  study — are  of 
necessity  tlirown  into  a  shghter  form, 
I'hey  arc  worked  up  into  palatable  en- 
tertainment. Instead  of  sending  the 
mind  into  the  depths  of  thought,  that 
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it  mty  return  with  strength  and  acqui- 
sition, they  most  comprise  a  whole 
question  within  small  and  convenient 
limits,  and  satisfy  their  reader  that  he 
now  knows  all  that  can  possibly  be 
said  upon  a  subject ;  where  a  wise  in- 
structor would  have  told  him,  that  he 
could  give  him  but  the  beginning  and 
first  suggestion  of  knowledge,  which 
he  must  ascertain  for  himself,  in  years 
of  after  thought,  and  in  still-extending 
investigation.  A  literary  Intelligencer 
is  an  unpretending,  moderately  in- 
teresting, moderately  useful,  but  a  con- 
sistent and  a  natursd  character,  which 
w<nrks  of  the  class  of  which  we  are 
speaking  have  sometimes  been  con- 
tented to  bear.  The  character  of  a 
Literary  Tribunal  is  arrogant,  useless, 
injurious,  and  has  never  been  consist- 
ently maintained.  Those  who  have 
assumed  the  character  have  made 
themselves  interesting  indeed,  but  de- 
structive to  the  public,  by  masking 
under  it  the  office  of  poutical  par- 
tizans. 


COMPARISON  or  THE  BEAUTY  Or 
SOUNDS  WITH  THAT  OF  COLOURS. 

In  most  disauisitions  upon  taste,  we 
find  too  mucn  of  the  beauty  of  sounds 
and  colours  ascribed  to  association,  and 
too  little  to  those  immutable  relations 
which  nature  has  established  among 
them.  Although  associations  of  every 
sort  were  entirely  cffiiced  from  the 
human  mind,  there  would  still  remain 
a  source  of  pleasure  in  our  naked  per- 
ceptions concerning  sounds  and  col- 
ours ;  but  in  many  individuals  these 
perceptions  are  so  indistinct  as  to  yield 
little  enjoyment ;  and  with  them  the 
pleasures  of  association  constitute  al- 
most the  only  source  of  interest  in  mu- 
sic and  painting. 

That  which  renders  colours  and 
sounds  capable  of  being  employed  as 
the  subjects  of  their  respective  arts,  is 
the  fixed  and  natural  relation  which 
they  have  among  themselves.  This 
relation  subsists  not  only  in  the  exter- 
nal physical  causes  which  produce 
sounds  and  colours,  but  also  in  the 
human  constitution,  which  recognises 
corresponding  relations  among  the 
sensations.  Vibrations  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  bear  certain  proportions 
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to  each  other,  produce  internally,  in 
man,  sensations  which  are  recognised 
as  having  mutually  the  relation  of 
tune.  The  harmony  of  colomrs  seems 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  agreement 
of  the  spectrum  of  one  colour  with 
another  which  is  viewed  after  it. 

It  has  been  a  good  deal  disputed, 
whether  we  naturally  experience  much 
pleasure  in  hearing  isolated  sounds,  or 
viewing  isolated  colours.  With  regard 
to  colours,  the  eyes  of  all  mankind 
seem  to  be  charmed  with  pure  and 
brilliant  ones,  probably  because  the 
common  routine  of  colours  which  pre* 
sent  themselves  in  nature  is  dull  and 
turbid,  and  because  a  pleasing  surprise 
is  generated  when  we  meet  with  hues 
which  exceed  the  generality  in  clear- 
ness  and  brightness.  All  pure  colours, 
taken  separately,  are  beautiful.  The 
isolated  sensation  of  colour  (setting 
aside  harmony)  seems  to  be  most  va« 
lued  by  every  person  when  presented 
unmixed.  There  are  few  children  who 
woidd  not  cry  out  for  joy,  if  the 
prismatic  hues  were  made  to  pass  vi* 
vidly  before  them. 

With  regard  to  isolated  sounds, 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature. 
Every  sound  generates  others.  A 
single  prolonged  musical  sound  must 
afl^rd  some  pleasure  to  a  parson  with 
a  musical  ear,  because  it  produces,  at 
the  same  time,  its  own  harmonics, 
which  bear  musical  relations  to  it. 
An  unmusical  sound,  passing  through 
different  degrees  of  gravity  and  acute- 
ness,  without  reference  to  musical  in* 
tervals,  confounds  the  harmonical  fa« 
culty  altogether. 

Upon  ue  whole,  the  pleasure  de« 
rived  from  the  relations  of  colours 
seems  not  to  be  intense.  Untaught 
persons,  in  general,  pay  far  more  at» 
tention  to  the  isolated  beauty  of  colours 
than  to  their  combination;  but  this 
could  not  be  the  case,  if  the  pleasure 
of  looking  upon  co-related  colours  were 
equal  to  that  of  hearing  a  musical 
concord.  Few  individuals  are  so  stu- 
pid or  unobservant,  as  not  to  feel  gra- 
tified if  a  musical  concord  were  to 
occur  amidst  the  common  routine  of 
sounds ;  but  most  persons  would  pass 
over  the  best  combination  of  co-related 
colours,  if  there  were  isolated  ones  of 
greater  vividness  exhibited  at  the  same 
time. 

If  we  examine  sounds  and  colours 
as  connected  with  passions  and  senti<- 
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bri^tncfle  of  the  sunne  shining  clearly 
iqpon  the  huge  and  mighty  sea.*  **    P.  70. 

This  glorious  sight  was  u  reward  wor- 
thy of  Uie  patience  of  Chancelor ;  and 
we  hope,  tuat  "  ccrtaine  Scottishmen" 
were  duly  informed,  that  Chancelor's 
Rsistanoe  to  their  earnest  dissuasions 
conducted  him  to  Moscow,  where  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  trade  with 
Russia,  which  has  continuM  to  the 
present  day. 

The  present  work  of  Mr  Barrow  is 
divided  into  five  chapters.  In  the 
first  of  these  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  discoveries  in, the  North,  from  the 
early  periods  of  Scandinavian  naviga- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century. 
The  second  contains  the  discoveries 
made  in  the  North  during  the  16th 


century.  The  third  contains  the  voy- 
ages of  discovery  in  the  Northern  Re- 
gions, during  the  17  th  century.  The 
fourth  contains  the  discoveries  made 
during  the  1 8th  century;  and  the^^A, 
the  voyages  undertaken  in  the  early 
part  of  &e  iS>th  century.  As  most 
readers  have  already  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nature  and  results 
of  the  voyages  made  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  pre- 
senting them  with  an  abridged  view 
of  the  different  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  penetrate  into  the  Arctic 
Regions.  This  abstract  will,  at  the 
same  time,  give  them  some  idea  of  the 
contents  of  ]\ir  Barrow's  work. 
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Names  of  the  Voyagcn. 


1380.  Nioolo  and  Antonio  Zeno, 
1467.  Christopher  Columbus, 
149d.  John  and  Sebastian  CaboU, 

150a  The  Cortcrealt, 
1508.  Aubert  Carticr, 
1534.  Jacques  Cartier, 

1524.  Estcvan  Gomez, 
15?7.  The  Dominus  Vobiscum,  the  name  1 
of  the  ship,  j 

1536.  The  Trinitie  and  Minion, 

1553.  Sir  Hugh  WiUoughby, 
1553.  Richaxd  Chancellor, 
1556.  Steven  Burrough, 

1576.  Martin  Frobisher, 

1577.  Martin  Frobisher, 
1576b  Martin  Frobisher, 
1577.  Edward  Fenton, 

15801  Arthur  Pet  and  Charles  JackmaOi 
1583L  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 

1585.  John  Davis, 

1586.  John  Davis, 

1587.  John  Davis, 

1588.  Maldonado,  this  was  an  imposition. 
1592.  Juan  de  F'uca, 

1594.  Cornelia  Comelison,  William  Ba- 1 

rentz,  &c  j 

1595.  William  Barentz, 

1596.  William  Barentz, 
1596.  WiUUm  Adams, 

1602.  George  Weymouth, 

1605.  James  Hall, 
IGCHl  Jan.cs  11  all, 
1607.  James  Hall, 

1606.  John  Knight, 

1607.  Henry  Hudbon, 
160H.  Henry  Hudson, 
1609.  Henry  Hudson, 
16ia  Henry  Hudson, 
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Country  or  nUcc  from 
which  the  txpeditiou 

riuccs  which  were  visitod. 

sailed. 

Venice, 

Greenland. 

Spain, 

Iceland. 

England, 

Newfoundland. 

Lisbon, 

J  Greenland  and  La« 
(      brador. 

Dieppe, 

Newfoimdland. 

France, 

St  l^wrencc. 

Spain, 

North  Coast  of  Ame- 
rica. 

London, 

Between  Newfound- 

land &  Greenland. 

London, 

Newfoundland. 

London, 

j  Wrecked  on  the  Coast 

London, 

Russia. 

London, 

Nova  Zembla. 

London, 

Greenland. 

Gravesend» 

Greenland. 

Harwich, 

Greenland. 

England, 

Harwich, 

Weigatz. 

Cawsand  Bay. 

North  America. 

Dartmouth, 

Greenland. 

Dartmouth, 

Labrador. 

Dartmouth, 

Davis*s  Straits. 

New  Spain, 

Qu.  Charlotte*8  Sound 

United  Provinces, 

Nova  Zembla. 

Texel, 

Nova  Zembla. 

Nova  Zembla. 

Radcliflfe, 

JIslandsnorthofHui- 
1      son*s  Straits. 

Copenhagen, 

Greenland. 

Elsineur, 

Denmark, 

Labrador. 

Gravcscnd, 

Labrador. 

Gravescnd, 

Greenland. 

Gravescnd, 

Nova  Zembla. 

HoUand, 

Hudaon*ft  Wvict. 

London, 

l\Mdsoxi'«  S\x«k.\a. 

i  >^cSbmO«^\Nec  wv^^ 

Knglptyl^ 

i       ^«(l«AftOlUXMi- 

V     wiCm^&vf. 
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separate  colour  is  pointed  out  as  ana-    etch  different  instrument.    It  is  fls 


logous  in  expression  to  tlie  sound  of    follows : 


Wind  Instruments. 

Trombone  Deep  Red 

Trumpet  Scarlet 

Clarionette  Orange 

Oboe  Yellow 

Bassoon  (Alto)  Deep  Ydlow 

Flute  Sky  Blue 

Diapason  Deeper  Blue 

Double  Diapason  Purple 

Horn  Violet 


Violin 
Viola 

Violoncello 
Double  Bass 


Stringed  Instruments. 
Pink 
Rose 
Red 
Deep  CriiBion  Red 


LETTIR  ADDRE8SKD  TO  FROFESSOft 
FICTET,  DtSCRIFTIVE  OF  ASCENTS 
TO  THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  SOUTH 
KEEDLE  OF  CHAMMOUNI^  AND  TO 
THAT  OF  MONT  BLANC. 

By  a  young  Polish  Gentleman,  in  the 
lyeginning  of  August  in  the  present 
Year.* 

Geneva,  August  1818. 
You  ask  me,  sir,  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  journey  to  Chammouni. 
Animated  by  Uie  love  of  your  country, 
and  your  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  all 
knowldige  useful  to  your  species,  and 
sensible  that  things,  apparently  unim- 
portant, may  sometimes  prove  inter- 
esting, you  are  naturally  anxious  to 
learn  what  has  occurred  to  me.  In 
order  then  to  satisfy  you,  I  must  em- 
ploy my  pen  in  a  language  which  is 
not  my  own. 

In  oammon  with  all  the  world,  I 
admired  your  lofty  mountains  and 
your  charming  valleys ;  but  I  was  pe- 
culiarly-delighted with  the  shores  of 
the  Luke  of  Greneva.  From  thence  I 
was  not  disposed  calmly  to  view  the 
glaciers  of  Chammouni :  I  experienced 
a  feeling  of  impatience  when  the  sun 
had  gone  down,  and  I  could  no  longer 
see  them,  or  when  clouds  intercepted 
my  view  of  their  summits.    At  last, 

.  *  The  young  and  modest  traveller  who 
liBS  been  so  kind  as  to  favour  us  with  tome 
details  of  an  cnteiprise  which  has  been  much 
talked  of,  has  only  permitted  us  to  pubUih 
them,  under  the  eondition  of  their  beins 
given  without  his  name.  He  has  likewise  had 
the  goodness  to  superintend  the  execution, 
by  an  able  artist,  of  a  most  exact  reikvo  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  South  Needle,  which 
we  shall  caref\illy  preserve.  Pictet. 

We  have  again  to  thank  our  friend.  Pro- 

/essor  Pietet,  for  this  iaterestiDg  letter  which 

Ae  bM$  kindly  forwarded  to  us. 


on  a  beautiful  Julv  evening,  I  was  so 
enchanted  with  tne  aspect  of  Mont 
Rhine,  that  I  resolved  to  go  and  inspect 
it  more  nearly.  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
my  journey  fVom  Geneva  to  Cham- 
mouni; I  saw  nothing  but  Mont  Rlanc, 
and  I  only  thought  of  the  pleasure  of 
reaching  its  summit.  At  Sallanches, 
where  I  passed  the  first  night,  I  made 
some  attempts  to  procure  information, 
and  what  I  received  was  extremely  un« 
fikvourable  to  my  design ;  they  spoke 
of  difficulties  wiwout  number,  of  en- 
ormous gaps,  formed  no  one  knew 
how ;  finsdly,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
raich  Mont  Rhine ;  and  they  ended  by 
laughing  at  me  when  I  expressed  my 
desire  to  ascend  it.  The  day  follow- 
ing I  was  again  unlucky ;  the  weather 
was  overcast,  and  the  rain  was  talked 
oi  as  something  like  an  honourable 
get-off  from  my  perilous  enterprise.  I 
arrived  then  at  Chammouni  with  faint 
hopes  of  success ;  but  the  guides  soon 
du»ipated  my  fears  of  those  terrible 
crevices.  While  we  were  making  some 
excursions  upon  the  gkciers,  the  only 
subject  of  tlieir  conversation  was  the 
South  Needle,  which  nobody  had  ever 
ascended.  It  involved  perhaps  nothing 
less  Uian  the  discovery  of  new  districts, 
or  at  least  new  routes.  I  forgot  Mont 
Blanc  to  devote  my  whole  attention  to 
this  Needle,  thougn  the  king  of  moun- 
tains had  occupied  my  first  thoughts. 
To  reconcile  every  tmng,  I  formed  a 
project  still  more  extensive ;  it  was  no 
Uaa  than,  after  reaching  the  Needle, 
to  pass  over  to  Mont  Blanc,  and  to 
return  from  it  by  the  ordinary  road : 
you  will  now  see  how  far  I  succeeded. 
I  set  out  for  the  South  Needle  with 
six  guides,  and  after  having  passed  the 
Montanvert,  and  crossed  the  sea  of  ice, 
we  resolved  to  sleep  at  Tacul,  where 
wc  arrived  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
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•bode  is  not  very  comfortable.  It 
consists  of  rocks  in  the  middle  of  ice, 
dose  by  a  small  lake  which  empties 
itself  during  the  night.  It  was  pretty 
cold,  the  thennomcter  of  Reaumur  in- 
dicating one  degree  below  Zero.  We 
quickly  coliected  a  heap  of  rhododen- 
dron, and  a  good  fire  soon  warmed  and 
enlivened  the  party.  We  supped, 
laughed,  and  recited  and  listened  to  in- 
teresting stories  of  the  mountains.  A  f- 
terwards  we  lay  down  around  the  fire^ 
and  a  scone,  rather  less  rough  than  the 
others,  was  reserved  for  me,  as  the 
place  of  honour.  We  were  under  a 
great  mass  of  rock,  and  on  the  slight* 
est  wind  the  smoke  saluted  all  our 
fiu:es :  the  scene  was  in  all  respects  too 
new  to  allow  me  to  enjoy  it  in  tran- 
quillity ;  I  got  up,  therefore,  and 
perched  myseLf  on  a  stone  at  some  dis- 
tuioe.  The  moon  shed  her  light  up- 
on this  vast  solitude  of  ice  and  rocks, 
but  nothing  gladdened  the  eye  nor  re- 
freshed the  mind,  and  those  men, 
sleeping  around  the  dying  embers  of 
the  fire,  appeared  to  have  arrived  in 
the  land  oi  death  to  undergo  the  in- 
evitable destinv  which  the  avalanches 
fiireboded.  The  cold  at  last  drove  me 
from  my  observatory ;  my  guides  a- 
woke,  stirred  up  the  fire,  and  we  prat- 
ed away  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  pre- 
pared to  set  ofi*;  the  barometer  which 
in  the  evening  was  ^,  ^.  had  fal- 
len a  little  in  the  morning,  and  the 
thermometer  was  at  4  degrees  below 
Zero  of  Reaumur.  We  took  the  pre- 
taution  to  bind  ourselves  to  each  other 
with  ropes,  and  set  ofil  We  first 
ikirted  the  shores  of  the  lake,  which 
had  disappeared,  for  we  now  only  saw 
the  stones  which  formed  its  bed ;  and 
after  having  crossed  the  gaps  which 
we  met  with  in  the  way  to  the  Col  de 
Geant,  we  arrived  at  a  plain  of  snow. 
Here  we  held  a  council  on  the  route 
we  should  follow,  as  three  glaciers  pre- 
vented themselves,,  each  of  wpich 
would  lead  us  to  the  South  Needle. 
The  first,  on  our  right,  appeared  too 
iteep  and  full  of  gaps ;  we  therefore 
took  the  second,  the  slope  of  which 
was  pretty  moderate,  and  I  soon  began 
to  dream  of  the  fine  valleys  we  were 
about  to  discover ;  but  we  found  no- 
thing but  precipices,  and  it  was  not 
witlMut  much  pain,  attended  with 
some  danger,  that  we  at  last  got  a 
aidit  of  tbeSouth  Needle,  the  summit 
m^wbidi  W9  wntnot  Me  to  readi  till 


four  o'clock.  On  the  side  of  Cham- 
mouni  it  presents  two  rocks  separated 
by  a  ridge  covered  with  snow;  we 
reached  the  least  elevated  of  these,  and 
even  the  ridge ;  the  other  rock,  which 
is  inaccessible,  is  prolonged  by  many 
perpendicular  peaks.  We  soon  dis- 
covered, that  we  must  not  think  of  ap- 
proaching Mont  Blanc  by  this  route. 
The  view,  from  the  rock  on  which  we 
stood,  was  very  extensive,  and  we 
could  discern  a  great  part  of  Lombar- 
dy  over  the  Col  de  G6mt.  Italy, 
thus  seen  across  the  glaciers,  recalled 
those  Elysian  fields  which  the  ancienta 
had  a  glimpse  of  beyond  the  tomb. 
As  we  were  able  to  advance  without 
danger  to  the  edge  of  the  rock  an  the 
west  side,  we  beheld  the  priory  of 
Chammouni,  but  a  cloud  hid  frDra  us 
a  part  of  the  valley.  An  accident  hav- 
ing befallen  the  barometer,  we  could 
make  no  observations,  and  now  thought 
only  of  returning.  It  was  no\f  late, 
yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  reach 
our  habitation  at  Tacul ;  for  wd  were 
wet  and  fatigued,  and  not  sufficiently 
clothed  to  pass  the  night  on  the  snow. 
In  descending,  we  avoided  the  dificult 
parts  which  had  cost  us  so  much 
trouble,  and  we  went  in  another  direc- 
tion. Skirting  the  glacier  near  the 
Needles,  which  separated  us  from  Mont 
Blanc,  at  ten  o'clock  in  tlie  evening, 
we  at  last  reached  our  favourite  rocks  ; 
there  I  bid  good-bye  to  reflections  and 
observations,  and  slept  very  comfort- 
ably on  my  stone.  In  the  morning 
we  arrived  all  well  at  Chammouni. 

And  now,  sir,  my  task  is  thnost 
done;  forin  my  journey  to  Mont  Blanc, 
which  I  am  now  to  speak  of,  my  route 
hardly  at  all  differed  from  that  follow- 
ed by  Mr  D.  Saussure.  My  eleven 
guides  and  I  proceeded  by  the  moun- 
tain De  la  Cote,  and  slept  on  tke  rocks 
called  the  Grands  Mulcts;  and  at 
half-past  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing (August  4th),  we  reached  the 
summit.  The  barometer  stood  at 
15.  9.*  and  the  thermometer  at  30°; 
the  weather  was  glorious.  I  had  car- 
ried a  prism  with  me,  being  desirous 
to  know  if  increased  elevation  affected 
the  vivacity  of  the  colours.     When  at 

•  We  are  inclined  to  beli«ve  that  the  air 
had  not  been  completely  expelled  from  the 
instnuiient,  for  it  stood  about  ioox  \kwa 
lower  than  that  of  Saussux^  on  \!cvt  ?»sa^ 
summit;  while  t\\e  baiometn  m^^T^*^ 
was  above  m  medium  Yi«^^>\x,       Yidii^'^* 
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Genera,  I  bad  got  the  prismatic  col- 
ours painted  with  much  accuracy,  but 
I  could  now  perceive  no  change  on 
,  them ;  they  were  precisely  of  the  same 
power.  We  spent  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  summit,  the  view  ftom  which 
appeared  to  me  sublime  beyond  every 
thing  I  had  previously  conceived.  The 
verdure  of  vale  and  wood,  and  the 
mceftd  outline  of  a  lake,  mav  charm 
the  eye  and  the  fancy ;  but  nere,  in 
tiie  midst  of  this  chaos  of  mountains, 
these  shapeless  and  gigantic  blocks, 
rising  from  among  ice  and  snow,  we 
conceive  ourselves  present  at  the  cre- 
ation, every  thing  connected  with  hu- 
manity vanishes  and  disappears ;  we 
fidntlj  discern  some  slight  mdications 
of  cities,  which  seem,  intended  by  the 
hand  of  destiny,  to  exist  but  for  a  day. 
Every  thing  announces  the  moment  of 
their  destruction,  and  we  hasten  to  de- 
scend, to  avoid  being  enveloped  in  Uie 
great  convulsions  which  are  preparing. 
We  now  quitted  the  most  magnificent 
Belvidere  in  the  world,  and  arrived  at 
the  Orands  Mulcts  by  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Our  satisfaction  at  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  our  enterprise  made 
every  thing  appear  delightM  to  us. 
The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  had  proved 
a  party  of  pleasure  compared  with  the 
dreaxy  ana  terrible  South  Needle. 
The  day  fbllowing  we  descended  to 
Chammouni.  There  I  found  your 
fiiend.  Captain  Basil  Hall,  the  author 
of  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  voy- 
age to  China,  just  published,  who  re- 
gretted extremely  not  having  been  of 
our  party ;  fbr  he  too  wished  to  ascend 
Mont  Brnnc,  and  he  shewed  me  many 
important  observations  which  he  in- 
tended to  make  on  its  summit. 

I  have  now  given  you,  sir,  the  ac- 
count you  asked  of  me.  Curiosity,  and 
the  pleasure  of  doing  what  is  not  done 
every  day,  led  me  to  your  mountains, 
of  whick  I  shall  ever  entertain  a  pleas- 
ing recollection,  heightened  by  the  ad- 
vantage they  have  afforded  me  of  pro- 
curing the  honour  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. 


ACCOUNT  OF  CAPTAiy  KATER  S  NEW 
METHOD  OF  MEASURING  THE  LENGTH 
OF  THE  PENDULUM.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our 
readen  that  the  attraction  of  the  earth, 

•  CkptMia  Kmtcr^s  Papa  it  published  m 
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considered  as  at  rest,  or  the  force  of 
gravity  at  any. point  of  its  surface,  va- 
ries as  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
that  point  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  mass.  If  we  could  therefore 
measure  with  extreme  accuracy  the 
force  of  gravity  at  various  points,  we 
should  immediately  obtain  the  dis- 
tance of  these  points  from  the  centre  ; 
and  consequently,  the  exact  figure 
of  the  earth.  The  velocity  of  fkll- 
ing  bodies,  at  various  places,  would 
afford  a  correct  measure  of  the  at- 
tractive force ;  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  mea* 
sure  these  velocities  with  suflScient 
accuracy,  and  therefore  philosophers 
have  turned  their  attention  entirely  to 
the  pendulum.  If  we  suspend  a  pen* 
dulum,  consisting  either  of  an  uniform 
rod  of  metal,  or  of  a  ball  attached  to 
the  lower  part  of  a  rod,  and  set  it  in 
motion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  velocity 
with  which  it  vibrates,  must  be  a  mea- 
sure of  the  force  of  gravity ;  as  it  is  by 
the  action  of  this  force  that  it  descends 
from  die  highest  point  of  its  path,  and 
acquires  a  velocity  sufficient  to  canry 
it  to  the  same  height  on  the  opposite 
side.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  the  number  of  oscillations  per- 
formed by  a  pendulum,  in  two  differ- 
ent places,  are  as  the  square  roots  of 
^e  lengths  of  a  pendulum  that  should 
vibrate  seconds  in  these  places,  and 
therefore,  we  have  only  to  observe  the 
number  of  oscillations  which  a  pendu- 
lum of  invariable  length  performs  at 
different  points  of  the  earth's  surface, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  relative  lengths  of 
a  seconds  pendulum  at  these  points. 
When  the  relative  lengths  of  a  pen- 
dulum vibrating  seconds  is  thus  found 
fbr  various  places,  we  are  then  in 
possession  of  the  relative  distances  of 
these  places  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  as  these  distances  are  inversely 
as  the  lengths  of  the  pendulum. 
The  value  of  the  pendulum,  as  an  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  has  been  long  recog- 
nized by  philosophers ;  and  numerous 
experiments  have  been  made  with  it 
at  different  points  of  the  earth's  surfkce, 
fVom  which  a  tolerably  accurate  and 
consistent  measure  of  the  flatness  at 
the  poles  of  our  globe  has  been  ob- 
tained. 
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Wlien  die  attention  of  Parliament 
was  lately  directed  to  a  new  system  of 
weiglits  and  measiirfs^  the  length  of 
the  peudulam  was  regarded  by  many 
distinguished  individuals  as  the  only 
correct  foundation  of  such  a  system. 
Government  refcTred  the  consideration 
of  tlie  subject  to  the  Royal  Socii:ty  ot* 
London,  and  a  metting  of  the  couu- 
dl  of  that  distinfruishid    body   was 
called  for  the  |mri)ose  of  crMisideripg 
the  steps  that  should  be  tukon  for  com- 
porinj^  the  standard  measures  with  the 
lenf^  of  the  jK-nduluni  in  I^ondon^ 
and  other  parts  of  England,  and  also 
with  the  system  of  measures  adopted 
in  France.     The  Council  appointed  a 
oommittee  consisting,  we  believe,  of 
Dr  Wollaston,   Dr  Thomas   Voung, 
Captain  Kater,  and  ]\Ir  Trough  ton,  for 
the  purpose  of  contriving  and  execut- 
ing the  best  methurls  of  mciisuriug  the 
lencth  of  the  pcnduluiu  in  London,  and 
of  determining  the  other  points  which 
Government  hud  li  fcrrtd  to  tliem.   In 
point  of  theoretical  itud  practical  know- 
ledge, a  more  able  committee  could  not 
have  been  aMociatod  in  any  metropolis 
0f  Europe.   Without  the  hoite  of  gain, 
and  animated  only  by  an  ardent  love 
of  science,  these  eminent  individuals 
began  the  labour  which  was  intrusted 
to  them,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  they 
produced  several  new  methods  oi  con- 
structing the  pendulum, and  measuring 
its  length  ;  methods  which,  we  are  per- 
suaded, will  be  consiilered,  by  men  of 
genius  of  all  countries,  as  far  surpass- 
ing, in  accuracy  and  ingenuity,  any 
that  have  hitherto  been  either  tried  or 
suggested.     Dr  lliomas  Young  pro- 
posed to  ascertain  the  rate  of  going  of 
a  dock,   with  a  i>endulum,  having  a 
moveable  weight  in  thrc^  different  po- 
sitions, about  a  foot  from  each  other. 
When  their  distances  were  accurately 
measured,  and  the  weight  of  the  pen- 
dulum  rod  and  moveable  bidl  sepa- 
rately ascertained,  the  true  length  of 
the  pendulum  would  be  obtainetl  with 
•great  accuracy.     This  ingenious  appa- 
ratus  has  been  constructed  by  Mr 
Troughton ;    but  we  believe  tKat,  in 
place  of  applying  the  pendulum  to  a 
clock,  as  was  first  proposed,  the  lower 
end  of  the  ix;ndulum  is  made  to  give 
motion  to  a  chronometer.   Dr  Young's 
jHtifessional  occupations  have  not  yet 
permitted  him  to  finish  the  course  of 
experiments  which  he  means  to  execute 
with  this  machine. 
Mr  Timit^Um's  views  lespecting 
Vol.  IvT^  ^     ^ 
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the  pendulum  related  to  a  new  mode 
of  suspension ;  and  he  has  spent  much 
time  in  perfecting  a  method  of  forming 
metallic  cylinders,  of  uniform  diameter 
and  densi ty .  We  fear,  however,  tliat  his 
important  avocations  will  prevent  him 
from  a  speedy  completion  of  his  plans. 
We  are  not  well  informed  respecting 
the  labours  of  Dr  Wollaston,  but  he 
lias  the  merit  of  having  firet  suggested 
the  ingenious  princi])ie  ujwn  which 
Captain  Katcr's  nu-thod  of  observing 
the  coincidences  is  founded. 

Captain  Katcr  was  at  first  of  opinion, 
that  the  least  objt  otionable  method  of 
measuring  the  len^'th  of  th«-  pendidum, 
would  be  to  employ  a  rod  drawn  as  a 
wire,  in  which,  if  the  density  and  di- 
ameter were  every  where  the  same,  the 
centre  of  escillutiun  would  be  nearly 
at  the  distance  of  two- thirds  of  its 
kngth,  from  the  centre  of  suKpension. 
By  inverting  the  rod,  and  taking  a 
mean  of  thu  residts  in  each  iwaition, 
he  thought  that  any  error  would  be 
obviated  which  arose  from  a  want  of 
miifomiity  either  in  the  figure  or  the 
density  of  the  rod.  Tlie  impracticabi- 
hty  ot  this  scheme,  Lowt-vtr,  shewed 
itself  af^er  numerous  trials. 

**  Not  feclin}^  at  all  i>atisfied,**  he  remarks, 
"  with  the  prospect  which  die  use  oi'  a  rod 
presented,  I  endeavoured  to  discover  some 
property  of  the  pendulum*  of  which  I  might 
avail  myself  widi  greater  probability  uf  suc- 
cess ;  and  I  was  ^  fortunate  as  to  perceive 
one,  which  promised  an  unexceptionable  re- 
sult   It  is  known  that  tlic  centres  cf  suspen- 
sion and  oscilladon  are  reciprocal ;   or,  in 
otlicr  wonis,  tliut  if  a  body  be  suspended  by 
its  centre  of  oscillation,  its  former  point  of 
suspensbn  becomes  die  centre  of  oscillution, 
and  the  vibrations  in  botli  positions  will  be 
perfomied  in  equal  times.     Now,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  of  oscillation  from  the 
point  of  suspension,  depending  on  the/7^/ir^ 
of  die  l)ody  employed,  if  the  arrangement  of 
its  particles  be  changed,  the  pUce  of  the 
centre  of  oscillation  will  also  sufier  a  chanse. 
Supi)Ose  then  a  body  to  be  fumislied  with  a 
point  of  suspension,  and  another  point  on 
whidi  it  may  vibrate,  to  be  fixed  as  nearly 
as  can  be  estimated  in  die  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion, and  in  a  line  with  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion and  centre  of  gravity.   If  the  vibrations 
in  each  position  sliould  not  be  equal  in  equal 
times,  tney  may  readily  be  made  so,  by 
shiftuig  a  moveable  weight,  with  which  tlic 
body  is  to  be  fumibhcd,  in  a  line  between 
the  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation; 

•  The  property  of  the  vendMi^ossv^  c^  ^Yiy^v 
Captain  Kater  has  \\vva  Vxv%euMi^^  vwAkAl 
himself,  was  tot  demoxuMtiXx^  Vj  1^>«- 
geoh 
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when  the  distance  between  the  two  points 
about  which  the  vibrations  were  perfonned 
being  measured,  the  len^  of  a  simple  pen- 
dulum, and  the  time  of  its  vibration,  wul  at 
once  be  known,  uninfluenced  bjr  any  irre- 
gularity of  density  or  figure.'* 

Having  thus  discovered  an  unexcep- 
tionable principle,  Captain  Kater's  next 
object  was  to  discover  the  best  mode 
of  suspending  his  pendulum.  After 
studving  the  relative  advantages  find 
disadvantages  of  diamond  points, 
spheres  working  in  a  conical  aperture, 
tnd  knife  edges,  he  gave  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  the  latter,  notwithstanoing 
the  supposed  difficulty  of  forming  a  per- 
fectly straight  edge,  and  of  preventing 
it  from  sutterinc  any  change  during  the 
experiment.  Tne  first  of  these  difficul- 
ties was  soon  found  to  be  merely  ima- 
g;inary,  and  if  any  error  arose  from  the 
second,  it  would  nave  become  percep- 
tible in  Captain  Kater's  mode  ot  obser- 
vation every  ninth  minute ;  but  inde- 
pendent of  that  circumstance,  he  pro- 
posed to  detect  any  change  in  its  form, 
by  measuring  the  distance  of  the  knife 
edges,  both  before  and  after  the  expe- 
fiments.  The  following  description  of 
the  pendulum  is  so  minute  and  easily 
understood,  that  we  can  neither  abridge 
it  nor  make  it  more  perspicuous : 

**  The  pendulum  constructed  upon  these 
principles  is  formed  of  a  bar  of  plate  brass, 
one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick.  Through  this  bar,  two  trian- 
gular holes  are  made,  at  the  distance  of  39,4 
mches  from  each  oUier  to  admit  the  knife 
edges.  Pour  strong  knees  of  hammered 
brass  of  the  same  width  as  the  bar,  six  inches 
long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
are  firmly  screwed  by  pairs  to  each  end  of 
the  bar,  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  die 
knife  cdgts  are  passed  through  the  triangu- 
lar apertures,  tlieir  backs  may  bear  steadily 
against  the  perfecdy  plane  surfaces  of  the 
brass  knees,  which  are  formed  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  right  angles  to  the  bar.  The 
bar  is  cut  of  such  a  length,  diat  its  ends 
may  be  short  of  the  extremities  of  the  knee 
pieces  about  two  inches. 

**  Two  slips  of  deal  17  inches  long,  and 
of  the  same  thickness  as  the  bar,  are  inserted 
in  the  spaces  thus  left  between  the  knee 
pieces,  and  are  firmly  secured  there  by  pins 
and  screws.  These  shps  of  deal  are  only 
half  the  width  of  the  bar ;  they  are  stained 
black,  and  in  the  extremity  of  eadi,  a  small 
whalebone  point  is  inserted  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  extent  of  the  arc  of  vibra- 
tion. 

**  A  cylindrical  weight  of  brass,  three 

inches  and  a  half  diameter,  one  inch  and  a 

quarter  thick,  and    weighing  about    two 

poupdB  seveD  ounces,  hug  a  rectangular  o- 

^auj^ia  the  directioa  o£  its  diameter,  to 


admit  the  knee  pieces  of  one  end  of  the  pen- 
dulum. This  weight  being  passed  on  the 
pendulum,  is  so  thoroughly  secured  there  by 
means  of  a  conical  pin  fitting  an  opening 
made  through  the  weight  and  knee  piecest 
as  to  render  any  dian^  of  position  impos- 
sible. A  second  weight  of  about  seven 
ounces  and  a  half,  is  made  to  slide  on  the 
bar  aear  the  knife  edge  at  the  opposite  end  ; 
and  this  weight  may  be  fixed  at  any  distance 
on  tlie  bar  by  two  screws  with  which  it  is 
furnished. 

^'  A  third  weight,  or  rather  slider  of  only 
four  ounces,  is  moveable  along  the  bar,  and 
IS  capable  of  nice  adjustment  by  means  of  a 
screw  fixed  to  a  clamp,  which  clamp  is  in- 
cluded in  the  weight  This  slider  is  intend- 
ed to  move  near  the  centre  of  tlie  bar.  It 
has  an  opening,  through  which  may  be  seen 
divisions,  each  equal  to  one  twentieth  of  an 
inch,  engraved  on  the  bar ;  and  a  line  is 
drawn  on  the  edge  of  the  opening  to  serve 
■8  an  index  to  determine  the  distance  of  the 
ilidn  from  the  middle  of  the  bar. 

*^  We  now  come  to  the  most  important 
part,  the  knife  edges.  These  are  made  of 
that  kind  of  steel  which  is  prepared  in  India, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  wootz.  Their 
form  is  triangular,  and  their  length  one  inch 
and  three  quarters.  Mr  Stodart  was  ao 
obliging  as  to  forge  diem  for  me :  they  were 
made  as  hard  as  possible,  and  tempered  by 
immersing  them  merely  in  boiling  water. 

"  The  knife  edges  were  ground  on  a  plane 
tool,  which  necessarily  ensured  a  peifecdy 
straight  edge.  This  was  ascertained  bv 
bringing  the  edge  of  the  one  in  contact  wim 
the  plane  of  the  other,  when,  if  no  light  was 
perceptible  between  them  in  any  pootion,  it 
was  inferred  that  the  edge  was  a  right  line. 
They  were  then  carefiiUy  finished  on  a  plane 
green  hone,  giving  them  such  an  inclination 
as  to  make  the  angle  on  which  the  vibrations 
are  performed  about  120  degrees. 

**  Previously  to  die  knife  ^ges  being  har- 
dened, each  was  tapped  half  way  through, 
near  the  extremities,  to  receive  two  screws, 
which  being  passed  through  the  knee  pieces, 
drew  the  knife  edges  into  close  contact  with 
them,  the  surfaces  of  both  having  been  pre- 
viously ground  together  to  guard  against  any 
strain  which  might  injure  their  figure.^ 

Captain  Kater  next  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe the  supports  of  the  pendulum, 
and  the  other  part  of  his  apparatus,  for 
an  account  of  which  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  paper  itself;  but  we 
cannot  restrain  ourselves  from  giving 
an  account  of  a  simple  and  beuutifiil 
little  instrument,  used  by  Captain  Ka- 
ter, and  invented  by  our  countryman, 
Mr  Hardy,  now  the  first  clock-maker 
in  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  and  rendering  visible  the 
slightest  vibration  in  the  support  of 
the  clock.    This  little  instrument,  re- 
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with  the  point  of  suspension  lower- 
most,  connsts  of  a  steel  wire,  the 
lower  end  of  whidi  is  insertefl  in  a 
piece  of  brass,  whidi  serves  as  its  sup- 
wL  The  wire  is  flattened  so  as  to 
mm  a  delicate  spring.  A  small  weight 
slides  oi  the  wire^  by  the  shitting  of 
which  the  wire  may  be  made  to  yi- 
brate  round  its  lower  extremity,  in  the 
tame  time  as  the  pendulum  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied  as  a  test.  When 
this  adjustment  is  effected,  so  tliat  the 
pendulum  and  the  wire  perfonn  their 
?ibrations  in  the  same  time,  the  ma- 
chine is  placed  on  the  solid  body  to 
which  the  pendulum  is  attached ;  and 
if  this  body  should  not  be  perfectly 
firm,  its  moMpn  will  be  communicated 
to  the  wire,  which,  in  a  short  time, 
will  accompany  the  pendulum  in  its 
vibrations.  This  contrivance,  posses- 
sed of  extreme  sensibility,  afforded 
Captain  Kater  the  most  complete  proof 
of  the  stabihty  of  the  point  of  suspen- 
oon. 

The  next  step  in  the  investigation 
vas  to  determine  the  number  of  vi- 
btations  made  by  the  pendulum  in 
94  hours,  or  a  mean  solar  day.  This 
result  could  obviously  have  been  ob- 
tained by  actually  counting  the  vi- 
brations ;  but  thiB  method,  even  if  it 
oould  be  adopted  without  error,  would 
be  too  laborious  for  any  person  to  un- 
dertake. He  therefore  suspended  his 
brsss  pendulum  in  front  of  an  excel- 
lent dock  made  by  Arnold,  tlie  pen- 
dulum of  which  perfonned  nearly 
86400  vibrations  in  34  hours.  The 
pendulum  of  the  clock  was  a  gridiron 
one,  and  was  suspended  by  a  spring, 
the  strength  of  which  was  so  adjusted 
that  the  vibrations  in  different  arcs  were 
pertbrmed  in  equal  times.  A  circular 
white  disk,  pasted  on  a  piece  of  black 
paper,  was  attached  to  the  ball  of  the 
pendulum  of  Arnold's  clock  ;  and  this 
disk  was  of  such  a  diameter,  that  when 
both  pendulums  were  at  rest,  it  was 
just  hid  from  an  observer  (standing 
on  the  op|K)fiite  side  of  the  room)  by 
one  of  the  h\\\)s  of  deal  which  form 
the  extremities  of  the  brass  pendu- 
lum sus^x^nded  in  front  of  it. 

**  A  firm  triangular  wooden  stand,  as 
high  as  the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  was  screw- 
ed to  the  floor  at  the  distance  of  nine  feet 
in  front  ot*  the  clodc  Thit»  served  an  a  sup- 
port«  to  which  was  attached  a  small  teles- 
cope, magnifying  about  four  titnes,  which 
was  capable  of  a  hoiizontMl  motion  on  its 
azM^  M  rertiad  wotiotit  Mnd  u  motion  at 
i^t  MiLfkg  to  tbe  Hnc  of  night.  In  the  fo- 
auafme  ejt'^ass  was  m  diMjJiragm  form. 
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ing  a  perpendicular  opening,  the  sides  of 
which  were  parallel,  and  capable  of  being 
placed  nearer,  or  further  asunder.  The 
edges  of  this  diaphragm  were  adjusted  so  as 
to  form  tangents  to  the  horizontal  diameter 
of  the  white  diak,  and  consequendy  to  coin- 
cide with  the  edges  of  the  slip  of  deal. 
When,  therefore,  both  pendulums  were  at 
rest,  nothing  was  visible  through  the  tdes- 
0(^,  excepdng  the  divided  arc  for  ascer- 
taining the  extont  of  the  vibrations,  and 
which  was  seen  tlirough  a  horizontal  open- 
ing made  for  that  purpose  in  the  top  of  the 
diaphragm. 

*Mf  both  pendulums  be  now  set  in  mo- 
tion, the  brass  pendulum  a  little  preceding 
that  of  the  clock,  tlie  following  appearances 
may  be  remarked.  The  slip  of  deal  will 
first  pass  through  the  field  of  view  of  the 
telescope  at  eadi  vibration,  and  will  be  fd- 
lowed  by  the  white  disk.  But  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  suspension  and  oscil- 
lation, in  the  brass  pendulum,  being  rather 
the  longer,  the  pendulum  of  the  dock  will 
gain  upon  it,  the  white  disk  will  gradually 
approach  the  slip  of  deal,  and  at  length,  at 
a  certain  vibration,  will  be  whoUv  concealed 
by  it.  The  minute  and  secona  at  which 
this  total  disappearance  is  observed,  must 
be  noted.  The  pendulums  will  now  be 
seen  to  separate,  and  ofler  a  time  will  again 
approach  each  other,  when  the  same  phe- 
nomenon will  take  place.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  two  coincidences  in  seconds,  will 
give  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the 
pendulum  of  the  dock  ;  and  the  number  of 
oscillations  of  the  brass  pendulum,  in  the 
same  intervd,  may  be  known  by  consider- 
ing that  it  must  have  made  two  oscillations 
less  than  the  pendulum  of  the  dock.  Hence, 
by  simple  proportion,  as  the  vibrations  made 
by  the  pendulum  of  tlie  clock  are  to  tlie 
number  of  vibration;}  made  by  the  brass 
pendulum,  so  are  the  vibrations  made  by 
tlie  pendulum  of  the  dock  in  24  hours,  to 
those  of  the  brass  pendulum  in  the  same 
period.* 

The  distance  between  the  knife 
edges  was  then  measured  with  great 
ingenuity,  and  by  methods  in  which 
every  probable  source  of  error  wasand- 
dpated  and  corrected,  and  the  mean 
result,  obtained  by  three  successive 
measurements,  was  39,4408.5  inches, 
suited  to  a  temperature  of  62°. 

The  exptTinients  were  now  made, 
and  the  moveable  weights  were  at 
liibt  shitlcd  to  such  a  position,  on  tho 
pendulum  ro<l,  that  a  mean  of  the 
number  of  vibrations,  in  Sit  hours, 
when  the  great  weight  was  above  the 

*  In  order  to  render  the  calculation  more 
easy,  the  dock  has  always  been  supposed  to 
keep  mean  time,  or  ta  n\Ae  %^>vi\  N-tew*. 
tiims  in  24  houn,  and  \\\c  ^^m>tuQTv  Iwta. 
this  number,  or  the  talc  fA  <V«  AocVOow^ 
a  very  smill  quantit9>,  \»a  Yj««i  %S»r««» 
applied  as  a  conec^Mnu*^ 
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centre  of  suspension,  was  H6058.71 ; 
while  the  mean  of  the  number  of  vi- 
brations, when  the  great  weight  was 
placed  under  the  centre  of  suspension^ 
was  86008.7S — a  coincidence  so  great 
OS  to  prove,  that  the  distioice  of  the 
knife  edgt^,  or  39,  i40^5,  was  tlie  ex- 
act distance  between  the  centres  of 
suspension  and  oscillatidu,  and  the  true 
length  of  a  pendulum,  which  per- 
formed S(K)58.7i5  vibi-ation,  in  a  mean 
solar  day. 

But  as  86058.715  is  3il.28.j  se- 
conds less  than  a  mean  solar  day, 
which  consists  of  80.100  seconds,  we 
must  reduce  the  length  of  39. 14085 
by  means  of  the  known  relation  be* 
tween  the  lengths  of  difterrnt  pendu- 
lums, and  the  number  of  their  vibra- 
tions. This  will  give  39,13S29  for  the 
true  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  at  the  place  where  the  experi- 
ments were  made,  n^imely,  at  the 
bouse  of  H.  Browne,  Ksq.  F.R.S.  in 
Portland-place,  situated  in  latitude 
SV"  31'  8"  4.  When  this  is  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  eighty- 
three  feet  bwer  than  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, it  gives  39.1386  inches  for 
the  true  length  of  the  i)endulum. 

Captain  Kater's  valuable  paper  is 
termmated  with  an  appendix,  consists 
ing  of  a  letter  ^om  Dr  Thomas  Young, 
containing  a  demonstration  of  a  new 
property  of  the  pendulum  recently 
discovered  by  Laplace,  namely,  that 
if  tlie  pendulum  vibrates  upon  a  cy- 
lindrical surface,  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  is  the  exact  distance  be- 
tween the  cylindrical  surtace,  what- 
ever be  its  radius  and  the  centre  of 
oscillation.  M.  Laplace  had  previous- 
ly given  a  very  elaborate  demonstra- 
tion of  this  property,  founded  upon 
mechanical  principles  ;  but  Dr  Young 
has  conducted  his  investigation  in  a 
more  simple  and  intelligible  manner, 
and  deduces  the  property  immediately 
iVom  a  general  theorem  for  finding 
the  curvature  of  trochoiils.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  regret,  after  the  peru- 
sal of  this  letter,  that  Dr  Young  has 
any  other  occupations  than  those  of 
physical  and  mathematical  researches. 
If  the  whole  force  of  his  powerful  and 
cultivated  mind  had  been  directed  to 
the  advancement  of  his  favoutitc  stu- 
dies, '  Endand  would  not  have  had 
the  mortincution  of  yielding  to  foreign- 
ers the  palm  of  niatnematical  skill. 
In  concludiag  this  notice  of  Cap- 
UJa  Katera  lRhouT9,  we  feel  ourselves 
^ound,  m  Justice  to  bia  reputation,  to 


notice  the  attempt  which  has  been  made 
to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  an 
invention,  which,  in  so  far  as  our  in- 
formation goes,  belongs  exclusively  to 
himself.  Whenever  a  man  of  genius 
either  invents  or  discovers,  he  must 
prepare  himselt*  for  the  mortification 
of  having  the  honour  of  his  labours 
claimed  for  some  obscure  individual, 
who  may  have  accidentally  performed 
some  rude  experimi'nt,  or  uttered  some 
ambiguous  conjecture  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  his  investi- 
gations. These  claims  are  commonly 
urged  by  a  set  of  inferior  and  half- 
learned  individuals,  who  derive  all 
their  im]x>rtance  from  the  accidental 
association  of  their  names  with  those 
of  sujK'rior  men  ;  and  we  regret  to 
say,  that  men  of  genius  themselves 
give  too  much  countenance  to  these 
inroads  upon  the  reputation  of  their 
rivals. 

These  remarks,  though  generally 
applicable  to  claims  of  this  kind,  by 
no  means  apply  to  the  case  of  Captain 
Kater.  The  honour  of  having  suggest- 
e<l  the  idea  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  on 
two  axes,  has  been  claimed  by  M.  Prony, 
a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  mathe- 
maticians and  civil  engineers  of  which 
any  country  can  boost.  From  the  high 
character  and  respectability  of  this 
distinguished  individual,  we  are  con- 
vineecl  that,  when  he  states,  that  he 
had  proposcfl  the  same  method  in  1 790, 
he  had  either  mistaken  the  nature  of 
Captain  Kater's  invention  (probably 
iVom  having  heanl  of  it  in  conversa- 
tion), or,  what  is  more  likely,  that  he 
had  made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  in^- 
vention  than  appears  in  his  writings. 
Our  readers  will  be  better  nhle  to  fonn 
their  own  opinions  on  this  subject, 
from  the  following  statement  of  Cap- 
tain Katir. 

*•  In  the  Connoissance  dw  Tfmps  for 
18?0,  is  an  article  by  M.  de  Prony  on  • 
new  method  of  r^'guluting  clocks.  At  the 
condition  of  thih  article  is  a  short  note,  in 
wliioh  Uic  author  adds,  *  J*ui  jiroposi'  en 
1790  a  r Academic  des  Sciencts  un  nioycn 
de  dcti^^miiner  la  longueur  du  pendulc  en 
faisant  osciller  un  pendulc  compose  sur  Jru,v 
ou  trnis  axes  attahes  a  cc  corps  (voyez  mcs 
I^e^ons  de  .M«canique,  art.  1 107  et  »uivans). 
II  paroit  qu*on  a  fait  ou  qu*on  ta  fairc  asage 
do  ct'  ntoffrn  en  Angleterrc.*  On  referring 
to  the  Leqons  de  Mecanique,  as  directed,  I 
ran  perceive  na  hint  whatever  of  the  \wm- 
bility  ot'  determining  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum  by  vnoitkft  o(  ^  CAvu^cnmd  pen- 
dulum vibtadn^wv  ttso  ixe&\  \rax  V.  «^ 
pesn  thftl  the  intCMA  «i  'bil.  ^  Vvsidi  wa- 
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siifii  in  oaplo^iiig  a  compound  pendulum 
hiring  tkre«  fixed  axet  ot'  suspension,  the 
ditraiyn  between  wliich,  and  the  tinie  of 
vihatioD  i^Mn  each,  being  known,  the 
length  of  three  simple  equivalent  pendulums 
mav  thence  be  calculated  by  means  of  for- 
muls  given  fur  that  purpose  M.  de  Prony 
indeed  proposes  empiojring  the  theorem  oi 
Hnygens,  of  which  I  hare  availed  myself, 
of  the  icciwocity  of  the  axis  of  guspension 
and  that  of  osdlJation,  as  one  amongst  oUkt 
DMaas  of  amplifying;  his  formula,  and  says* 
*  J*ai  indi^ue  les  moyens  de  oondiicr  avcc  la 
cnndirian  a  laquelle  so  rapportent  ces  for' 
wJcs^  telle  de  rendre  Taxe  uioycn  Ic  recip- 
nque  de  Tun  dcs  axes  extremes ;  J^emploic 
poor  les  ajustemens  qu*cxigem  crs  dhrrscx 
conditions  un  poids  curscur  dont  j'ai  expos6 
les  propriety  dans  un  momoire  public  avec 
la  Connoissancc  des  Temps  de  1 8 1 7.*  Now, 
it  appears  evident  from  this  passage,  that 
N.  de  Prony  viewed  the  theorem  of  f luy- 
pm  foUif  witii  reference  to  the  simplifioi- 
tiuD  of  his  formula ;  for  had  he  perceived 
dttt  he  might  tliencc  have  obtained  at  once 
the  len^  of  the  pendulimi  without  further 
calculation,  the  inevitable  conclusion  must 
instantly  have  followed,  that  his  third  axis 
aid  his  formula  were  wholly  unnecessary.** 
Since  Captain  Katcr  has  cumpletccl 
hii  experiments  for  cietcni lining  the 
length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  in 
the  latitude  of  London,  lie  has  been 
employed,  at  the  cx^wnsc  of  govern- 
ment, in  measnrin^  the  lengtli  of  the 
pendnlum  at  various  stations  in  the 
great  trigonometricul  survey  of  this 
country.  By  means  of  an  invariable 
pendulum,  which  vibratos  stconds  in 
London,  he  has  this  summer  deter- 
mined the  relative  lenprth  of  the  ]X'n- 
dulum  at  Unst,  one  of  the  Shetland 
Islands  ;  at  Portsoy  in  Hanffshire  ;  at 
I^th  Fort  near  Kdinburizh;  and  at 
Clifton  in  VorkHhire ;  and  we  have 
no  <loubt,  that  before  the  season  is 
fini.shcd,  he  will  have  completed  his 
obaer\*ations  at  Arbury-hill  and  Dun- 
nose.  The  zeal  which  he  has  display- 
ed in  carrying  on  these  experiments, 
and  the  cncerfulness  with  which  lie 
bas  encountered  tlic  hardships  which 
ire  incident  to  operations  of  tliis  kind, 
lead  us  to  indulge  the  hope,  tliat  in 
'lorne  future  season  he  will  repeat 
Ills  experiments  at  the  North  CaiH\ 
and  even  extend  them  to  tlie  Equa- 
tor itself.  Such  a  series  of  results, 
obtained  by  such  accurate  mctho<ls, 
and  by  means  of  the  same  pendu- 
lum and  the  same  observer,  will  give 
us  more  correct  information  resjiect- 
ing  the  figure  of  the  earthy  than 
ODuld  hava  been  ohUiincd  from  the 
iMuUted  obgcrvBtions  of  half  a  ceii« 
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The  present  govcrmcnt  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  cheerfully  ftimish  the  means 
of  completing  such  a  great  work.  Since 
the  termination  of  the  late  war,  they 
have  extended  their  patronage  to  science 
with  a  zeal  and  liberality  which  was 
never  exhibitetl  by  any  of  their  prede« 
cessors.  While  the  operations  of  the 
great  trigonometrical  survey  liave  been 
carried  on  with  activity  and  success, 
they  have,  in  the  short  period  of  a 
year,  remodelled  the  Board  of  Longi- 
tude,  and  added  to  it,  with  suitable 
saUries,  the  names  of  Dr  VVolListon, 
Dr  Young,*  and  Captain  Kater ;  they 
have  carried  on  the  experiments  on 
the  length  of  the  ix^ndulum,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned ;  and  have 
equipped  four  ships  of  discovery  on  the 
most  interesting  ex^x^dition  which  has 
ever  lef^  the  British  Islands. 


ANALYSTS  OF  MR  OARROW  8  CUR0K(H 
LOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  VOYAGES  IN- 
TO  THE  ARCTIC  KKGIO.NS. 

"  How  shall  I  admire  your  hcroickc  cou- 
rage, ye  marine  worthies,  beyond  all  naniea 
of  worthiness  !  tliat  neyther  dread  so  long 
ejthcr  presence  or  absence  of  the  stinne : 
nor  those  foggy  mysts,  tempestuous  winds, 
coM  blasts,  anowes  and  hayle  in  the  ayre : 
nor  the  unequall  seas,  which  might  amaze 
the  hearer*  and  ainate  the  beholder,  wlicrc 
the  Tritons  and  XijitMn(:\  selt'c  would 
quake  witli  chilling  feare,  to  behold  such 
monstrous  idc  ilands,  renting  tlicmsclvcft 
widi  tcrrour  of  their  owne  iiiassines,  and 
diMlayning  otherwise  bodi  the  sea's  sove- 
reigntie,  and  the  suiine's  hottest  riolcncc, 
iniuitering  tlicmsclves  in  tluvjc  watery  ])Iaincs 
where  they  lH)ld  a  continual  civiU  warre, 
and  rusliing  one  upon  another,  n^.ake  windcs 
and  waves  give  backe ;  seeming  to  rent  the 
earcs  of  others,  wliile  they  rent  tlicmsclves 
^-itli  crashing  and  sphtting  tlicir  athgcalcd 
armours."  PuaciiAS. 

Tun  public  have  taken  such  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  fate  of  the  two  expe- 
ditions of  «HscovLry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  i'aptains  Ho<:s  and  Buchan, 
that  they  have  looked  forward  with  no 
inconsiderable  anxiety  for  the  appe:ir- 
ance  of  the  present  work.  The  very 
able  articles  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, which  we  have  already  rc^ccived, 
from  the  pen  of  :Mr  Barrow,  through 
tlie  medium  of  the  Quarterly  Kevicw, 
have  indicateil  hisiJeculiar  qualification 

•  In  consequence  c€  Y>t\<jwa^*  i«w»>. 
anpointmeni  as  Sccteiarf  \o  \i\ft  lioaxdL^  >»» 
piBce  as  comroiK\aiics  Viia  Ysnoi  i^^x^  ^1 
Colonel  Madge* 
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for  mich  a  task,  even  to  those  who  had 
no  previous  knowledge  of  his  former 
writings.  In  the  compilation  of  this 
work,  Mr  Barrow  informs  us,  that  he 
claims  no  pretensions  to  auUiorship ; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
he  undervalues  the  literary  exertions 
which  are  called  forth  hy  this  species 
of  labour.  There  is,  in  our  opinion, 
no  tali'nt  more  estimable,  and  certain- 
ly none  more  rare,  than  that  of  giving 
a  clear,  perspicuous,  and  condensed 
abstract  of  the  discoveries  of  others, 
or  of  separating  new  and  valuable 
truths  from  the  trash  in  which  thev 
are  generally  obscured  or  concealed. 
In  some  cases,  this  kind  of  merit  is  not 
much  intierior  to  that  of  the  original 
discoverer,  and,  in  every  case,  it  is  an 
infallible  mark  of  a  sound  judgment, 
and  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  In  the  present  instance,  we 
cannot  question  tne  accuracy  of  Mr 
Barrow's  modest  statt^ment,  "  that  the 
collecting  of  the  materials,  though 
widely  scattered  through  many  large, 
and  some  few  scarce  volumes,  employ- 
ed no  great  sluure  either  of  the  writer  s 
time  or  research;"  but  we  arc  con- 
vinced, that  the  public  will  agree  with 
us  in  thinking,  that  the  facility  of  the 
task  was  owing  to  the  subject  being 
interwoven  with  his  studies  and  habits 
of  thinking ;  and  that  there  were  but 
few  individuals  who  could  have  seized 
so  happily  upon  the  prominent  inci-i 
dents  and  the  instructive  facts  which 
were  scattered  through  the  immense 
mass  of  materials  tliat  came  under  his 
•ye. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  hav- 
ing an  abridged  account  of  the  danger 
and  difficulties  wliich  have  frusirated 
every  attempt  to  reach  the  pole,  is  to 
enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  respecting 
the  practicablity  of  such  a  scheme,  and 
the  prudence  of  attempting  to  gain  an 
object  witli  wliich  the  idea  of  failure 
has  been  so  long  and  so  inseparably 
associated.  The  peculiar  Wews  of  Mr 
Barrow,  whicli,  we  believe,  have  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  great  body 
of  intelligent  and  thinking  readers, 
have,  as  might  liave  been  expected, 
encountered  opposition  trom  various 
quarters.  Both  politics  and  physics 
have  been  arrayed  against  them,  and 
tlie  vessels  of  discovery  had  scarcely 
disapi>eared  from  our  horizon,  accom- 
panied with  tlie  anxieties  and  good 
wishes  of  every  man  who  loved  either 
science  or  Jm  country,  when  a  pruphe- 
Hc  Jaweatation  was  aounded  thnnigh« 
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out  every  comer  of  the  land.  We  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  that  the  spirit  of 
damping,  so  common  and  so  excuse- 
able  in  the  calculation  of  political  pro- 
babilities, would  have  shown  itself  so 
openly  in  the  peaceful  empire  of  sci- 
ence; but  we  fear,  that  within  her 
sacred  limits,  there  is  an  opposition 
as  active  ^  that  which  animates  the 
body  politic  ;  an  opposition,  however, 
which  does  not  correct  error,  as  the 
other  watches  corruption,  but  which  is 
cliaracterised  by  the  array  of  selfishness 
and  egotism,  against  the  inventions,  the 
discoveries,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

To  predict  the  failure  of  an  expedi- 
tion of  discovery,  is  one  of  the  few  ex- 
ercistts  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  which, 
even  if  successful,  does  not  invest  its 
oracle  with  any  portion  of  supernatural 
wisdom.  A  snrcwd  gucsser  of  contin- 
gencies, when  the  two  probabilities 
are  equal,  must  always  be  a  man  of 
some  little  consideration  among  his  in- 
feriors ;  but,  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
where  all  the  certainties  of  past  experi- 
ence are  on  one  side.,  and  a  few  ingeni- 
ous reasonings  and  probabilities  on  the 
other,  the  utterance  of  gloomy  res]>onses 
becomes  ridiculous,  and  we  cannot  but 
question  the  feelings  and  motives  of 
tne  men,  who  interrupted  the  univer- 
sal cheers  which  followed  the  depar-i 
ture  of  our  intrepid  countrymen. 

Mr  Barrow  has,  with  great  forbear- 
ance, and,  we  think,  with  great  wis- 
dom, restrainetl  himself  from  directly 
noticing  the  clamours  which  liave  been 
raised  against  the  expedition  ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt,  that,  in  his  account  of 
the  voyage  of  Richard  Chancellor,  he 
has  slyly  aimed  a  side  blow  against  the 
most  resiK'ctable  of  his  opponents. 

*'  A  better  fcntune  (says  he)  attended  IVCas- 
ter  Uichard  Chanceior.  in  the  Kdward  Bona- 
venture,  wiio  succcedtid  in  rcacliing  Ward- 
huys,  in  Norway,  tlie  appointed  rendez- 
vous of  the  litdc  M{uadron.  Here  he  wait- 
ed »even  days  looking  in  vain  for  his  con- 
torts, anil  was  preparing  to  depart,  when 
meeting  with  *  certaine  Si-ottishmcn'  tJiey 
carntotiy  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  t'urt'ier  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  mag- 
nil}'in^  tlie  danger  and  using  every  cffi  rt  to 
prevent  his  proceeding  :  hut  he  was  not  to 
be  discuuragvd  with  "  die  s|)«'echcs  and 
words  ol'  the  Scots,*  and  resolutely  detcr- 
niincti  *  either  to  bring  iliat  to  passe  wliich 
was  intended,  or  els  to  die  die  death.'  Ac- 
conlingly,  on  setting  out  again,  *  he  held  on 
his  course  Uiwards  that  unknowen  jiart  of 
the  world,  and  sailed  «o  tarrc  Uiat  hec  came 
at  Uht  to  the  ]gtbce  ^\v«t«  \\««  Vvracm^  -u^ 
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xnents,  we  shftll  find  tliftt  sounds  have    diiefly  from   beinj^  firec  from 
than 


much  more  expression  than  colours, 
Few  persons  will  maintain  that  the 
minor  key  has  not  a  more  sorrowful 
expression  than  the  major,  antecedent 
to  all  asKociation  ;  and  that  a  melody, 
proceeding:;  and  moving  about  accord- 
ing to  thoEe  intervals  which,  in  har* 
mony,  would  form  the  perfect  con- 
cords of  the  key,  has  not  a  more  joy- 
fkil  and  contented  expression  than  a 
melody  which  introduces  a  flat  third 
where  a  sharp  one  would  have  natu- 
rally resulted  from  the  fundamental 
bass,  or  which  in  other  respects  follows 
constrained  and  forced  intervals.  Si- 
milar instances  might  easily  be  multi- 
plied, to  prove  that  music  has  a  great 
deal  of  expression  within  itself,  and 
independent  of  all  association.  If  col- 
ours have  tuny  natural  expresstouj  it  is 
far  more  ambiguous  and  limited.  Yet 
there  arc  some  colours  which  it  is 
difiicult  to  persuade  one's  self,  have  not 
a  gay  expression,  comparatively  with 
others.  Yellow,  pink,  light  green^ 
and  scarlet,  are  surely  clieerftil ;  while 
deep  transparent  blue,  rich  crimson, 
clear  brown  with  a  reddish  tinge,  are 
grave  and  solemn.  Perhaps  this  de- 
pends U|>on  tlie  greater  quantity  of 
light  which  the  first  colours  reflect, 
and  the  greater  vivacity  of  the  sensa- 
tion. 

What  is  Btrictly  and  properly  called 
the  harmony  of  colours,  is  perhaps 
exhibited  in  greater  purity  in  a  com- 
mon pattern  of  a  cariiet,  or  a  border 
for  a  papered  room,  thaji  in  the  finest 
J  picture*  That  is  to  say,  the  colours 
.  ire  there  more  unmixed  ;  and  as  they 
do  not  represent  natural  objects,  they 
have  no  law  to  follow  in  their  arrange- 
ment but  that  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tions ;  and  consequently  they  are  so 
placed,  that  the  spectrum  of  one  col- 
our may  fall  upon  another,  and  in- 
crease its  vividness.  In  paintings,  all 
t!oloura  must,  in  some  measure,  l>e 
deadened  and  rendered  impure  by 
mixture,  in  order  to  represent  objects 
with  fldciity.  The  spectra  which  they 
produce  must  certainly  be  less  vivid  ; 
and  the  juxtaposition  of  t!>e  diflcrent 
hues  \%,  besides,  much  constrained  by 
other  considerations  than  those  of  hai- 
mony.  Therefore,  if  the  merits  of 
light  and  shadow,  and  of  imitation, 
were  withdrawn  from  a  pointing,  how- 
ever meritorious,  what  remained  would 
I       present  relatione  of  colours,  agieeable 


in 

harsh- 
ness, and  not  capable  of  giving  much 
positive  pleasure.  It  is  the  art  exhi- 
bited in  reconciling  harmonious  col- 
ours with  the  other  requiGites  of  paint- 
ing, tliat  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the 
merit  of  what  is  called  good  colouring* 
Besides,  an  eye  habituated  to  examine 
the  relations  of  colours,  t;dces  pains  in 
comparing  the  rhfferent  hues  exhibited 
in  a  picture.  These  relations  are  beau- 
tiful when  perceived,  but  they  do  not 
force  themselves  so  much  upon  the 
attention  as  relations  of  musicid 
sounds.  In  music,  the  sounds  which 
compose  a  chord  ore  all  heard  at  once  ; 
and  therefore  melody  boars  a  closer 
resemblance  than  liarmony  to  the  re- 
lation of  colours^  which  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  viewed  successively.  Yet 
there  is  tdso  a  cliflxirence  between  the 
sequence  of  melody  and  colours.  The 
succession  in  which  colours  are  viewed 
depends  partly  upon  our  own  choice 
m  directing  our  eyes;  but  we  must 
t^ike  mtbdy  in  the  order  in  which  it 
is  presented  to  us.  In  paindng,  how- 
ever, it  must  always  be  reraemberetl, 
that  only  a  small  part  of  what  is  in- 
eluded  under  the  general  name  of 
good  colouring,  depends  upon  the 
adaptation  of  the  spectrum  of  one 
colour  to  another  colour. 

The  number  of  original  colours  is 
small,  and  the  number  of  harmonies 
that  can  be  made  out  from  tliem  is 
consequently  limited.  The  more  that 
colours  are  mixeil,  the  less  decided 
will  be  the  relations  they  bear  to  each 
other. 

The  number  of  musical  notes  is  alsci 
small ;  but  modulation,  by  making 
every  note  in  its  turn  a  llindainental 
one,  pro<luctive  of  a  new  series  of 
sounds,  renders  the  materials  of  music 
almost  infinite.  Every  relation  of  mu- 
sical notes,  whether  concord  or  dis- 
cord, is  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  give« 
pleasure  when  properly  introtluced. 
l\\  painting,  the  mixture  of  colours 
follows  no  certain  law,  but  ia  varied 
through  inflnitc  degrees,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  artist.  In  music,  the 
composer  may  combine  what  notes  he 
pleases,  but  the  mutual  proportions  of 
all  the  notes  arc  determined  by  thp 
laws  of  nature. 

In  the  lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart^ 
by  the  author  of  the  Sacred  Mdmlies, 
there  is  an  ingenious  though  some- 
what tancilul    parallel^,   in   wliich   a 
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separate  colour  is  pointed  out  as  ana-    each  different  instrument.    It  is  fls 


logons  in  expression  to  the  sound  of    follows : 


Wind  Instruments. 

Trombone  Deep  Red 

Trumpet  Scarlet 

Clarionette  Orange 

Oboe  Yellow 

Bassoon  (Alto)  Beep  Ydlow 

Flute  Sky  Blue 

Diapason  Deeper  Blue 

Double  Diapason  Purple 

Horn  Violet 


Violin 
Viola 

Violoncello 
Double  Bass 


Stringed  Instruments. 
Pink 
Rose 
Red 
Deep  Criittton  Red 


LETTIR  ADDRESSED  TO  FBOFESSOR 
PICTET,  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  ASCENTS 
TO  THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  SOUTH 
NEEDLE  OF  CHAMMOUNI,  AND  TO 
THAT  OF  MONT  BLANC. 

By  a  young  Polish  Gentleman,  in  ih£ 
beginning  of  August  in  the  present 
Year.* 

Geneva,  August  1818. 
You  ask  me,  sir,  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  journey  to  Chammouni. 
Animated  by  the  love  of  your  country, 
and  your  ajrdour  in  the  pursuit  of  all 
knowledge  useful  to  your  species,  and 
sensible  that  things,  apparently  imim- 
portant,  may  sometimes  prove  inter- 
esting, you  are  naturally  anxious  to 
learn  what  has  occxured  to  me.  In 
order  then  to  satisfy  you,  I  must  em- 
ploy my  pen  in  a  language  which  is 
not  my  own. 

In  common  with  all  the  world,  I 
admired  your  lofty  mountains  and 
your  charming  valleys ;  but  I  was  pe- 
cuUarly- delighted  with  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  From  thence  I 
was  not  disposed  calmly  to  view  the 
glaciers  of  Chammouni :  I  experienced 
a  feeling  of  impatience  when  the  sun 
had  gone  down,  and  I  could  no  longer 
see  them,  or  when  clouds  intercepted 
my  view  of  their  summits.     At  last, 

.  *  The  young  and  modest  traveller  who 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  favour  us  with  some 
details  of  an  enteiprise  which  has  been  much 
talked  of,  has  only  permitted  us  to  publish 
them,  under  the  condition  of  their  being 
given  without  his  name.  He  has  likewise  had 
the  goodness  to  superintend  the  execution, 
by  an  able  artist,  of  a  most  exact  rdievo  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  South  Needle,  which 
we  shall  carefully  preserve.  Fictet. 

We  have  again  to  thank  our  friend.  Pro- 
fessor Fictet,  for  this  interesting  letter  which 
he  has  kindly  forwarded  to  us. 


on  a  beautiful  July  evening,  I  Was  so 
enchanted  with  the  aspect  of  Mont 
Blanc,  that  I  resolved  to  go  and  inspect 
it  more  nearly.  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
my  journey  from  Geneva  to  Cham- 
mouni; I  saw  nothing  but  Mont  Blanc, 
and  I  only  thought  of  the  pleasure  of 
reaching  its  summit.  At  Sallanches, 
where  I  passed  the  first  night,  I  made 
some  attempts  to  procure  information, 
and  what  I  received  was  extremely  uii« 
favourable  to  my  design ;  they  spoke 
of  difficulties  without  number,  of  en- 
ormous gaps,  formed  no  one  knew 
how ;  finally,  that  it  was  impoosible  to 
reach  Mont  Blanc ;  and  they  ended  by 
laughing  at  me  when  I  expressed  mj 
desire  to  ascend  it.  The  day  follow- 
ing I  was  again  unlucky ;  the  weather 
was  overcast,  and  the  rain  was  talked 
of  as  something  like  ia  hohouraiUe 
get-off  from  my  perilous  enterprise.  I 
arrived  then  at  Chammouni  with  fidnt 
hopes  of  success ;  but  the  guides  soon 
dissipated  my  fears  of  those  terriUe 
crevices.  While  we  were  making  soine 
excursions  upon  the  glaciers,  the  only 
subject  of  their  conversation  was  the 
South  Needle,  which  nobody  had  ewtat 
aiscended.  It  involved  perhaps  nothing 
less  tlian  the  discovery  of  new  districts, 
or  at  least  new  routes.  I  forgot  Mont 
Blanc  to  devote  my  whole  attention  to 
this  Needle,  thougn  the  king  of  moun- 
tains had  occupied  my  first  t&oughts. 
To  reconcile  every  thing,  I  formed  a 
project  still  more  extensive ;  it  was  no 
less  than,  after  reaching  the  Needle, 
to  pass  over  to  Mont  Blanc,  and  to 
return  from  it  by  the  ordinary  road: 
you  will  now  see  how  far  I  succeeded. 
I  set  out  for  the  South  Needle  with 
six  guides,  and  after  having  passed  the 
Montanvert,  and  crossed  the  sea  of  ice, 
we  resolved  to  sleep  at  Tacul,  where 
we  arrived  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  You  are  aware^  sir,  that  thie 
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abode  is  not  very  comfortable.  It 
coimsts  of  rocks  in  the  middk  of  ice^ 
close  by  a  small  lake  which  empties 
itself  during  the  night.  It  wis  pretty 
cold,  the  thennoraettr  of  Reaumur  in- 
dieiiting  one  dcOTee  below  Zero.  We 
quickly  collected  a  heap  of  rhododen- 
dron, and  a  good  fire  soon  warmed  and 
enlivened  tlie  party.  We  BUpped> 
laughed,  and  recited  and  listened  to  in- 
terna ting  stories  of  the  moun tains,  A  t- 
terwards  we  lay  down  around  the  fire^ 
and  a  scone^  rather  less  rough  than  the 
othera,  was  reserved  for  uie,  as  the 
place  of  honour.  We  were  under  a 
great  mass  of  rock»  and  on  the  slight* 
est  wind  the  smoke  saluted  all  our 
faces :  the  scene  was  in  all  respects  too 
new  to  allow  me  to  enjoy  it  in  tran- 
quillity ;  I  got  up,  therefore,  and 
perched  myself  on  a  stone  at  sorae*lis- 
tance.  The  moon  shed  her  Hght  up- 
on this  vast  sohtudc  of  ice  and  rocks, 
but  nothing  gladdenetl  the  eye  nor  re- 
freshed the  mind,  and  those  men, 
sleeping  around  the  dying  embers  of 
the  tire,  appeared  to  have  arrived  in 
the  land  of  death  to  undergo  the  in- 
evitable destiny  which  the  avalanches 
foreboded,  Tlie  cold  at  last  drove  nie 
from  my  observatory ;  my  guides  a- 
woke,  stirred  up  the  fire,  and  we  prat- 
ed away  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  pre- 
pared to  set  otf;  the  barometer  which 
in  the  evening  was  i?2.  *^.  had  M« 
len  a  littk  in  the  morning,  and  the 
thermometer  was  at  4  degrees  below 
Zero  of  Reaumur.  VTe  took  the  pre- 
^ution  to  bind  ourselves  to  each  other 
with  ropes,  and  set  off.  We  first 
skirted  the  shores  of  the  lake,  which 
kad  disappeared,  for  we  now  only  saw 
the  stones  which  formed  its  bed ;  and 
afYer  having  crossed  the  gaps  which 
we  met  witli  in  the  way  to  the  Coi  de 
Geant,  we  arrived  at  a  plain  of  snow. 
Here  we  held  a  council  on  the  route 
we  should  follow,  as  three  gkciers  pre- 
vented themselves,  each  of  which 
would  lead  us  to  the  South  Needle. 
The  first,  on  our  right,  appeared  too 
iteep  and  full  of  gaps ;  we  therefore 
took  the  second,  the  slope  of  which 
was  pretty  moderate,  and  I  soon  began 
to  dream  of  the  fine  valleys  we  were 
about  to  discover ;  but  we  found  no- 
thing but  precipices,  and  it  was  not 
without  much  pidn,  attended  with 
some  danger,  that  we  at  last  got  a 
sight  of  tlie  South  Needle,  the  summit 
•t  which  w«  were  not  ahk'  to  reach  till 
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four  o'clock.  On  the  side  of  CI 
inouni  it  presents  two  rocks  separated 
by  a  rid*e  covered  with  snow;  we 
reached  the  least  elevated  of  these,  und 
even  the  ridge;  the  other  rock,  which 
is  inaccefi&ible,  is  prolonged  by  roan y 
perpenthcular  peaks.  We  soon  dis- 
oovert'd,  that  we  must  not  think  of  ap-^ 
proacliing  Mont  Blanc  by  this  route. 
The  view,  from  the  rock  on  which  we 
stood,  was  very  extensive^  and  wd 
could  discern  a  great  part  of  Lombar-- 
dy  over  the  Col  de  Geant.  ItiUy^ 
tlms  seen  across  the  glaciers,  recaUet' 
those  Elysian  fields  \\\nt\\  thtr  ancienti 
had  a  glimpse  of  beyond  the  tomt 
As  we  were  able  to  advance  without 
danger  to  the  edge  of  the  rock  on  tha 
west  sidcj  we  beheld  the  pri«ry 
Chammouni,  but  a  cloml  hid  ftoin  uq 
a  part  of  the  valley.  An  accident  hav^ 
ing  befallen  the  barometer,  we  could 
make  no  observations,  and  nowtl»ught 
only  of  returning.  It  was  no\»  loXe^ 
yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  reach 
our  habitation  at  Tacul ;  tor  we  wer 
wet  and  fatigued,  and  not  sufficientlj 
clothed  to  pass  the  night  on  the  miowJ 
In  descentung,  we  avoided  the  diMculin 
parts  which  had  cost  us  so  much 
trouble,  and  we  went  in  another  direc- 
tion. Skirting  the  glacier  near  the 
Needles,  which  separated  us  from  Mont 
Blanc,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
we  at  last  reached  our  favourite  rocks  ; 
there  I  bid  good-bye  to  reticctioiis  and 
observations,  and  slept  very  comfort- 
ably on  my  stone.  In  the  morning 
we  arrived  all  well  at  Chammouni. 

And  now,  sir,  my  task  h  thnosl 
done ;  for  in  my  journey  to  IMontDlanc 
which  I  am  now  to  speak  of,  my  route" 
hardly  at  all  differed  from  that  follow- 
ed by  Mr  D.  Saussure.  My  eleven 
guides  and  I  prooeedetl  by  the  moun- 
tain De  la  Cote,  and  slept  on  tie  rocks 
called  the  Grands  Mtilttjt ;  and  at 
hali'past  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing (August  Vth),  we  reached  the 
summit.  Tlie  barometer  stood  at 
15*  9.*  and  tlie  thermometer  at  30^; 
the  weather  was  glorious.  I  had  ciir- 
ried  a  prism  with  me,  being  desirous 
to  know  if  increased  elevation  affected 
the  vivacity  of  the  colours.     When  at 

•  We  are  inclined  to  belisve  that  tlie  air 
had  not  been  completely  expellctl  from  the 
insu^inicnt,  for  it  stood  ftbout  four  hncs 
lower  thai:i  that  of  Saussure  on  ttifi  sume 
summit ;  iivliile  tlie  barometer  in  die  pl&in 
was  above  ito  medium  ht;i]£ht.        PiwTET. 
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considered  as  at  rest,  or  the  force  of 
gravity  at  any. point  of  its  surface,  va- 
ries as  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
that  point  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  mass.  If  we  could  therefore 
measure  with   extreme  accuracy  the 


Genera^  I  had  got  the  prismatic  col- 
ours painted  with  much  accuracy^  hut 
I  could  now  perceive  no  change  on 
.  them  ;  they  were  precisely  of  the  same 
power.  We  spent  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  summit,  the  view  from  which 


appeared  to  me  suhlime  beyond  every    force  of  gravity  at  various  points,  we 
thmg  I  had  previously  conceived.  The    should  immediately  obtain    the   dis- 


rerduie  of  vale  and'  wood,  and  the 
graceM  outUne  of  a  lake,  may  charm 
the  eye  and  the  fancy ;  but  here,  in 
the  midst  of  this  chaos  of  mountains, 
these  shapeless  and  gigantic  blocks, 
rising  from  among  ice  and  snow,  we 
conceive  ourselves  present  at  the  cre- 
ation, every  thing  connected  with  hu- 
manity vanishes  and  disappears ;  we 
fiuntlv  discern  some  slight  indications 
cf  cities,  which  seem,  intended  by  the 
hand  of  destiny,  to  exist  but  for  a  day. 
Every  thing  announces  the  moment  of 
their  destruction,  and  we  hasten  to  de- 
scendj  to  avoid  being  enveloped  in  the 
great  convulsions  which  are  preparing. 
We  now  quitted  the  most  magnificent 
Belvidere  in  the  world,  and  arrived  at 


tance  of  these  points  from  the  centre  ; 
and  consequendy,  the  exact  figure 
of  the  earth.  The  velocity  of  fiJl- 
ing  bodies,  at  various  places,  would 
afford  a  correct  measure  of  the  at- 
tractive force ;  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  mea- 
sure these  velocities  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  and  therefore  philosophers 
have  turned  their  attention  entirely  to 
the  pendulum.  If  we  suspend  a  pen- 
dulum, consisting  either  of  an  uniiona 
rod  of  metal,  or  of  a  ball  attached  to 
the  lower  part  of  a  rod,  and  set  it  in 
motion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  velocity 
with  which  it  vibrates,  must  be  a  mea- 
sure of  the  force  of  gravity ;  as  it  is  bj 
the  action  of  this  force  that  it  descendi 


the  OraTids  Mulcts  by  six  o'clock  in    frt)m  the  highest  point  of  its  path,  and 


the  evening.  Our  satisfaction  at  hav- 
ing sacceeded  in  our  enterprise  made 
every  thing  appear  delightful  to  us. 
The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  had  proved 
a  party  of  pleasure  compared  with  the 
dreary  and  terrible  South  Needle. 
The  day  following  we  descended  to 
Chammouni.  There  I  found  your 
friend.  Captain  Basil  Hall,  the  author 
of  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  voy- 
age to  China,  just  published,  who  re- 
gretted extremely  not  having  been  of 
our  party ;  for  he  too  wished  to  ascend 
Mont  Blanc,  and  he  shewed  me  many 
important  observations  which  he  in- 
tended to  make  on  its  summit. 

I  have  now  given  you,  sir,  the  ac- 
count you  asked  of  me.  Curiosity,  and 
the  pleasure  of  doing  what  is  not  done 
every  day,  led  me  to  your  mountains, 
of  which  I  shall  ever  entertain  a  pleas- 
ing recollection,  heightened  by  the  ad- 
vantage they  have  afforded  me  of  pro- 
curing the  honour  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. 


ACCOUNT  OP  CAPTAiy  KATER  S  NEW 
METHODOFMEASURINOTHE  LENGTH 
OF  THE  PENDULUM.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our 
readers  that  the  attraction  of  the  earth, 

*  Captain  Kater's  Paper  is  published  in 


acqidres  a  velocity  sufficient  to  cany 
it  to  the  same  height  on  the  oppoate 
side.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated^ 
that  the  number  of  oscillations  Mr- 
formed  by  a  pendulum,  in  two  diter- 
ent  places,  are  as  the  square  roots  of 
the  lengths  of  a  pendulum  that  should 
vibrate  seconds  in  these  places,  and 
therefore,  we  have  only  to  observe  the 
number  of  oscillations  which  a  pendu- 
lum of  invariable  length  performs  at 
different  points  of  the  earth's  surfiuoe. 
in  order  to  obtain  the  relative  lengths  of 
a  seconds  pendulum  at  these  points. 
When  the  relative  lengths  of  a  pen- 
dulum vibrating  seconds  is  thus  mand 
for  various  places,  we  are  then  in 
possession  of  the  relative  distances  of 
these  places  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  as  these  distances  are  inversely 
as  the  lengths  of  the  pendulum. 
The  value  of  the  penduhim,  as  an  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  has  been  long  recog- 
nized by  philosophers ;  and  numerous 
experiments  have  been  made  with  it 
at  different  points  of  the  earth's  surfiice^ 
from  which  a  tolerably  accurate  and 
consistent  measure  of  the  flatness  at 
the  poles  of  our  globe  has  been  ob-; 
tained. 


the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1818« 
Part  /.,  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Sod* 
ety  honoured  it  with  the  Copley  medaL 
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When  dte  att^niion  of  Pftdkmeni 

W5is  lately  directed  to  . 

weights  am\  meastirr 

til.    '    '  '^--'^.uin  v\rm  rfi^um/ju  uy  ni.inj 

tV:  ([  mdividiials  as  tliu  only 

tui.  it   iv.iuidation  of  ^^^  ^'    ■  --   "fM. 

Government  reft'iiHjd  t  n 

J 

called  tor  the  purpose  ot 

the  steps  tliatshoiiM  he  rr;' 

paring  the  stand 

leji^di  of  the  J 

and  other  partt  ' 

with  the  system 

ill  France.     The  Loiiiu:!]  ^p^uiukai  u 

coniniittee  a)n]$lsting,  we  believe,  of 

Dt  Wollastow,    Dr  Thomas   Voung, 

Captain  Kiiter,  and  IMr  I'roiiLdHon,  tur 

the  purpose  of  l  "  t- 

ing  the  best  rut  1  ic 

<  which 

(  5!i,    In 

]  kiiow- 

ki.,v  ,  .  "■  ''^"'  '^"^ 

have  been 

of  Europe,  ^         .^ 

and  animated  only  by  an  ardent  love 
of  science,  these  eminent  imiiviiXuals 
he^^an  the  labour  which  was  intrusted 
to  thrMii,  Lin d  in  a  very  short  iirnv,  they 


iUi  leugUi ;  iuiJlLudh  wliidi,  we  are  per- 
fiujuled^  win  be  consideredj  by  njen  of 
peniuB  «f  ull  countries,  aii  far  surpass- 
ing;, in  accuracy  and  ingenuity,  any 
tliat  have  hithei'to  bc^n  dther  tried  or 
suggested.  Dr  Thomas  Young  pro- 
posed to  ascertain  the  "  '  '"  ■  ^  of 
a  clock,   with  a  per**  a 

Tntweahle  weight  in  liu..  u.j.ilii_,.v  jhj- 

I  us,  about  a  toot  from  eacli  other* 
Yv  iicii  their  disUmces  were  flc^mralely 

neasured,  and  the  weight  of  the  pen- 
lulum   rod  and  moveable  ball  sepa- 

Btely  QBcertaint'd,   the  true  lengtli  of 

he  pendulum  would  be  obtained  with 
•great  accuracy.  This  ingenious  appa- 
ratus has  been  constructed  by  Mr 
l>oughton  ;  but  we  bt4it?ve  that,  in 
plhce  of  applying  the  pendulum  to  a 
^ clock,  as  was  first  propose*!,  the  lower 

!«d  of  the  pendttlvim  ifi  made  to  give 
^1:  '  later.   Dr  Young's 

]  uns  have  not  yet 

)  iiini  w  Tinish  the  course  of 

t  tB  which  he  means  to  execute 

[  %niii  iiii^  machine. 

Mr  Troughtan's  views  respwtiiTg 
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the  pendulum  related  to  a  fiew  mode 
11 ;  and  he  has  spent  rauck 
cting  a  method  of  forming" 
iFK  i.jJiiL  rj  iuiders,  of  uniform  diatnet 
and  density.  We  fear,  however^  that 
important  avocations  will  |>revent  hiil|. 
from  a  speedy  completion  of  his  pla]^ 
We  are  not  well  irdbnned  respecting 
the  labours  of  Dr  WoUaston,  out  he 
has  the  merit  of  hii\  in  j  first  suggested 
tile  ingenious   p:  on   which 

C;ij)tjtfii   Katcr's    ;  i  obycrving 

rices  is  ibunded* 
.  .itt-T  was  at  first  of  opinion^ 
■  c  leabt  objectioiiablc  method  of 
I  ing  thekn^itli  of  the  pendidura, 
would  he  to  employ  a  rod  drawn  as  a 
wire,  in  wWch,  if  the  denaity  and  di- 
ameter were  every  where  the  same,  the 
c^itre  of  oscillation  would  l>e  nearly 
at  the  distance  of  two- thirds  of  its 
lengtli,  from  the  centre  of  suspenaion- 
By  inverting  the  rod,  and  taking  a 
mean  of  the  results  in  each  position, 
he  thought  tliat  any  error  would  be 
obviated  wliich  arose  from  a  want  of 
n-iif.rrjiity  either  in  the  figure  or  the 
of  the  rod.     The  impracticabi- 
^.-j     1  this  seheme,  however,  shewed 
itself  after  niirderous  trials. 

**  Kot  feeling  at  all  aaUBfied/*  be  remarks, 
"  with  the  ppojjpect  wliich  the  use  of  a  rod 
prps«*ntpd,  I  endeavoured  to  discover  some 
v-.ulum*  of  which  I  might 
rcatt-T  probabOity  of  suc- 
,v  .  ,  ».. ..  X  ,..>.,  3,j  fortunate  as  to  pertdve 
oae»  which  promised  an  uiiexcq^tioriable  re- 
itnlt.  It  is  known  that  the  centres  of  auspen- 
sioD  and  oscillation  are  reciprocal ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it'  a  body  be  suspended  by 
its  Centre  of  oscilUliont  its  former  point  of 
susi^eusioR  becomes  die  centre  of  oitdillation, 
and  die  vibrations  in  both  poi^idons  will  be 
ptrformcd  in  equal  times.  Now,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  ft'ntre  of  oscillatioii  from  the 
point  (  s  depending  on  ^t  figure 

of  the  I  ')  (id,  if  the  arrangement  of 

it  anged,  the  place  of  the 

<  I  will  vho  suffer  a  change. 

^L  ^ ,     .    i -ody  to  be  furnished  with  a 

point  of  suspension,  and  anodier  point  on 
which  it  may  vibrate,  to  be  Jixcd  as  nearly 
as  can  be  estimated  in  the  centre  of  oscdla- 
tioD,  and  in  a  line  with  the  point  of  suspen* 
gion  and  ccnue  of  gravity.  If  the  vibrations 
lit  tadi  posiuon  should  not  be  equal  in  equal 
times,  tliey  may  readily  be  made  so,  by 
ahif'dng  a  moveable  weight,  witli  which  the 
body  lA  to  be  fumirihcd,  in  a  line  between 
the  centres  of  suspension  and  t>bdllatioi« ; 


•  The  property  of  thf^  of  which 

Captain  Kater  \im  thus  ,  availed 

WHS  |ii»t  dcinonstttteii  by  Hw* 
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when  the  distance  between  the  two  points 
about  which  the  vibrations  were  performed 
being  measured,  the  length  of  a  simple  pen- 
didum,  and  the  time  of  its  vibration,  wdl  at 
once  be  known,  uninfluenced  by  any  irre- 
gularity of  density  or  figure." 

Having  thus  discovered  an  unexcep- 
tionable principle,  Captain  Kater's  next 
object  was  to  discover  the  best  mode 
of  suspending  his  pendulum.  After 
studying  the  relative  advantages  und 
disadvantages  of  diamond  points^ 
spheres  working  in  a  conical  aperture, 
^d  knife  edges,  he  gave  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
the  supposed  difficulty  of  forming  a  per- 
fectly straight  edge,  and  of  preventing 
it  from  suftering  any  change  during  the 
experiment.  The  first  of  these  difficul- 
ties was  soon  found  to  be  merely  ima- 
ginary, and  if  any  error  arose  from  the 
second,  it  would  have  become  percep- 
tible in  Captain  Eater's  mode  of  obser- 
vation every  ninth  minute ;  but  inde- 
pendent of  that  circumstance,  he  pro- 
posed to  detect  any  change  in  its  form, 
by  measuring  the  distance  of  the  knife 
edges,  both  before  and  after  the  expe- 
riments. The  follovdng  description  of 
the  pendulum  is  so  minute  and  easily 
understood,  that  we  can  neither  abridge 
it  nor  make  it  more  perspicuous : 

*'  The  pendulum  constructed  upon  these 
principles  is  formed  of  a  bar  of  plate  brass, 
one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick.  Through  this  bar,  two  trian- 
gular holes  are  made,  at  the  distance  of  39,4 
mches  from  each  other  to  admit  the  knife 
edges.  Four  strong  knees  of  hammered 
brass  of  the  same  width  as  the  bar,  six  inches 
long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
are  firmly  screwed  by  pairs  to  each  end  of 
the  bar,  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  the 
knife  edges  are  passed  through  the  triangu- 
lar apertures,  tlieir  backs  may  bear  steamly 
against  the  perfecdy  plane  surfaces  of  the 
brass  knees,  which  are  formed  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  right  angles  to  the  bar.  The 
bar  is  cut  of  such  a  length,  that  its  ends 
may  be  short  of  the  extremities  of  the  knee 
pieces  about  two  inches. 

**  Two  slips  of  deal  17  inches  long,  and 
of  the  same  diickness  as  the  bar,  are  inserted 
in  the  spaces  thus  left  between  the  knee 
pieces,  and  are  firmly  secured  there  by  pins 
and  screws.  These  slips  of  deal  are  only 
half  the  width  of  the  bar ;  they  are  stained 
black,  and  in  the  extremity  of  each,  a  small 
whalebone  point  is  inserted  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  extent  of  the  arc  of  vibra- 
tion. 

"  A  cylindrical  weight  of  brass,  three 
inches  and  a  half  diameter,  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  thick,  and  weighing  about,  two 
pounds  seven  ounces,  has  a  rectangular  o- 
pening  in  the  direction  of  its  diameter,  to 


admit  the  knee  pieces  of  one  end  of  tlie  pen- 
dulum. This  weight  being  passed  on  the 
pendulum,  is  so  thoroughly  secured  there  by 
means  of  a  conical  pin  fitting  an  opening 
made  through  the  weight  and  knee  piece8» 
as  to  render  any  chanp^e  of  position  mipos- 
sible.  A  second  wei^t  of  about  seven 
ounces  and  a  half,  is  made  to  slide  on  the 
bar  near  the  knife  edge  at  the  opposite  end  ; 
and  this  weight  may  be  fixed  at  any  distance 
on  the  bar  by  two  screws  with  whidi  it  is 
furnished. 

**  A  third  weight,  or  rather  slider  of  only 
four  ounces,  is  moveable  along  the  bar,  and 
is  capable  of  nice  adjustment  by  means  of  « 
screw  fixed  to  a  clamp,  which  clamp  is  in- 
cluded in  the  weight.  This  slider  is  intend- 
ed to  move  near  the  centre  of  the  bar.  It 
has  an  opening,  through  which  may  be  seen 
divisions,  each  equal  to  one  twentieth  of  an 
inch,  engraved  on  the  bar;  and  a  line  is 
drawn  on  the  edge  of  the  opening  to  serve 
as  an  index  to  determine  the  distance  of  the 
slider  from  the  middle  of  the  bar. 

*^  Wc  now  come  to  the  most  important 
part,  the  knife  edges.  These  are  noade  of 
that  kind  of  steel  which  is  prepared  in  India* 
and  known  by  the  name  of  wootz.  Their 
form  is  triangular,  and  their  length  one  inch 
and  three  quarters.  Mr  Stodart  was  so 
obliging  as  to  forge  them  for  me :  they  were 
made  as  hard  as  possible,  and  tempered  by 
immersing  them  merely  in  boiling  water. 

**  The  knife  edges  were  ground  on  a  plane 
tool,  which  nece^arily  ensured  a  perfectly 
straight  edge.  This  was  ascertained  }3j 
bringing  the  edge  of  the  one  in  contact  with 
the  plane  of  the  other,  when,  if  no  lis^  was 
perceptible  between  them  in  any  pontkm,  it 
was  inferred  that  the  edge  was  a  right  line. 
They  were  then  carefully  finished  on  a  plane 
green  hone,  giving  them  such  an  inclination 
as  to  make  the  angle  on  which  the  vibiatioDS 
are  performed  about  130  degrees. 

"  Previously  to  the  knife  »clges  being  har- 
dened, each  was  tapped  half  way  throii^^ 
near  the  extremities,  to  receive  two  screws^ 
which  being  passed  through  the  knee  {Meees, 
drew  the  knife  edges  into  dose  contact  with 
them,  the  surfaces  of  both  having  been  pre- 
viously ground  together  to  guard  against  any 
strain  which  might  injure  their  fi^e.^ 

Captain  Kater  next  proceeds  to  de« 
scribe  the  supports  of  the  pendulum^ 
and  the  other  part  of  bis  apparatus,  for 
an  account  of  which  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  paper  itself;  but  we 
cannot  restrain  ourselves  from  giving 
an  account  of  a  simple  and  beaudfru 
little  instrument,  used  by  Captain  Ka* 
ter,  and  invented  by  our  countrymao, 
Mr  Hardy,  now  the  first  clock-maker 
in  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  and  rendering  visible  the 
slightest  vibration  in  the  support  of 
the  clock.  This  little  instrument,  re- 
sembling a  small  inverted  pendulum. 
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with  the  point  of  suspension  lower- 
most, consists  of  a  steel  wire,  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  inserted  in  a 
piece  of  brass,  which  serves  as  its  sup- 
port. The  wire  is  flattened  so  as  to 
form  a  delicate  spring.  A  small  weight 
slides  OB  the  wire,  by  the  shifting  of 
which  the  wire  raay  be  raude  to  vi- 
lirate  round  its  lower  extremity,  in  the 
•ame  time  hs  the  pendulum  to  which 
it  ia  to  be  appUetl  as  a  test.  Wlien 
this  adjustment  is  effected,  bo  that  the 
pendulum  and  the  wire  perfonn  tbeir 
vibrati<ms  in  the  same  time,  the  ma- 
chine is  placed  on  the  solid  body  to 
which  the  pendulum  h  attached  ;  and 
if  this  body  should  not  be  pertectly 
firm,  its  raotipn  will  be  communicated 
to  the  wire,  wliich,  in  a  short  time, 
will  accompany  the  pendulum  in  its 
Vibrations,  liiis  contrivance,  posses- 
sed of  extreme  sensibility,  afforded 
CajiUin  Kaier  the  most  complete  proof 
of  the  stabiUty  of  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion. 

The  next  step  in  the  investigation 
was  to  determine  the  inimber  of  vi- 
brations made  by  the  pendulum  in 
t24  hours,  or  a  mean  solar  day.  This 
result  could  ob\iously  htive  been  ob- 
tained by  actually  counting  the  vi- 
brations; but  this  muthod,  even  if  it 
could  be  adopted  without  error,  would 
be  too  laborioui*  tor  any  person  to  un- 
dertake. He  therefore  su&p^nded  his 
brass  pendulum  in  front  of  an  excel- 
lent clock  made  by  Arnold^  the  pen- 
dulum of  which  performed  nearly 
86100  vibrations  in  2V  hours.  The 
pendulum  of  the  clock  was  a  gridiron 
one,  and  wxs  suspended  by  a  spring, 
tJie  strength  of  which  was  so  a(\]UBted 
that  the  vibrations  in  difilrentarc:>were 
performed  in  equal  times.  A  circular 
white  disk,  pasted  on  a  piece  of  black 
paper,  was  attached  to  the  bidl  of  the 
pendidum  of  Arnold's  clock  ;  and  this 
disk  wiis  of  such  a  diameter,  that  when 
bo  til  pendulmns  were  at  rest,  it  was 
just  hid  from  an  observer  (standing 
on  the  otiposite  side  of  the  room)  by 
one  of  tlie  shps  of  deal  which  form 
the  extremities  of  the  brass  pendu- 
lujti  suspended  in  front  of  it. 

**  A  firm  triangular  wooden  stand,  as 
high  as  tX\e  ball  of'  the  pendulum,  was  screw- 
I  ed  to  the  RiDor  at  the  ili stance  tif  nine  feet 

I  in  Iront  M'  the  clock.     This  servetl  us  a  ^^vip- 

I  port,  to  which  was  attsidicd  a  >-nmll  Itlc^- 

I  copct  niagnitying  abaut  tinir  Uuiet),  which 

L         wft?f  e.'tpablt*  of  a  honOTi^tjd  niodon  on  iti 
^^K  u  i  u  motion  ut 

^H  r  IS     In  the  fo- 
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ing  a  perpendicular  opening,  tlte  sides  aS 
wliich  were  pandleU  and  capable  of  being 
placed  ntarer,  or  further  asunder.  The 
edges  of  this  diaphragm  wen;  adjui^ted  »o  as 
to  form  tangents  to  the  horizon tid  diurae^ 
of  the  white  diok,  and  consequendy  to  coi 
cide  with  the  edges  of  the  slip'  of  des 
When,  tlicrcfore,  both  pendidums  were  > 
Test,  nothiof^  was  visible  tim>ugh  the  tetes*^ 
cope,  excepting  the  divided  arc  for  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  the  Tibrationfi,  and 
wliich  was  seen  through  a  horizontal  open- 
ing made  for  that  purpose  in  the  lop  of  the 
diaphmgrri. 

*'  If  bcith  pendulums  he  now  set  in  mo- 
tion, the  brass  pendulum  a  little  preceding 
that  of  the  dock,  die  foUowtng  appearances 
may  be  remarked.  The  slip  of  deal  wiU 
lirst  posa  through  tlie  field  of  view  of  the 
telescope  at  aidi  vibration,  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  white  diik.  But  die  distance 
between  the  centres  of  suspension  and  necil- 
larion,  in  the  brass  pendulum «  being  rather 
the  longer,  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  will 
gain  upon  it,  the  white  disk  will  gradually 
approach  the  slip  of  deal,  and  at  length,  at 
a  certain  vibration,  will  be  wholly  concealed 
by  it^  The  minute  and  second  ot  which 
this  total  disappearance  is  observed,  must 
be  noted.  I'he  pendulums  will  now  be 
Been  to  separate,  and  after  a  time  will  again 
approach  each  other,  when  the  same  phe>' 
nomenon  will  take  pluce.  The  hUcrvaf  be- 
tweeti  the  two  coincidences  hi  seconds,  will 
give  die  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the 
pendulum  of  die  dock  ;  and  tlie  number  of 
o^cillatiom  of  the  brMs  peodidum,  in.  tlie 
same  interval,  may  be  known  by  ooD^der- 
ing  that  it  must  have  made  two  oscillationa 
less  than  the  pendulum  of  the  dock-  Hence, 
by  ^inifje  propordon,  as  the  vibrations  made 
by  die  pendulmn  of  the  clock  are  to  the 
number  of  vibration^  made  by  the  brass 
pendulum,  to  are  the  vibradons  made  by 
tlie  pendulum  of  die  dock  in  24  hours,  to 
those  of  tiie  brass  pendulimi  in  the  [»amc 
period.' 

'I'he  distance  between  the  knife 
edges  was  then  measured  with  great 
ingenuity,  and  by  methods  in  which 
every  prolvable  source  of  error  was  anti- 
cipated and  corrected  J  and  the  mean 
resnlt,  obtained  by  three  successive 
measurements,  wiis  3iJ,4iOB5  inches?, 
suited  to  a  temperature  of  G2°. 

The  experiments  were  now  made^ 
and  the  moveable  weights  were  at 
hist  shifted  to  such  ft  position,  on  the 
pendulum  ro<l,  that  a  mean  of  the 
ntunbcT  of  vibrations^  in  2i  hours, 
wlien  the  great  weight  was  above  the 

•  In  order  to  render  the  colcuktion  more 
easy,  the  dock  has  alwavs  been  Erupj>oscd  to 
keep  mean  time,  or  to  make  db\"W)0  vibra- 
tions tn  24  hours,  and  tiie  variation  from 
this  number,  or  the  rate  of  the  clock  (being 
a  very  small  quantity),  hai  been  idtewwds 
applied  ns  a  correcUon." 
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centre  of  siLspension,  was  850^8.7 1 ; 
iirhile  the  mean  of  the  number  of  vi- 
brations, when  the  great  weight  was 
placed  under  the  centre  of  suspension, 
was  80058.72 — a  coincidence  so  great 
as  to  prove,  that  the  distance  of  the 
kn^  edgt-s,  or  39,il•0^s5,  was  tlie  ex- 
act distance  between  the  centres  of 
suspension  and  oscillatiun,  and  the  true 
length  of  a  pendulum,  which  per- 
formed 8G058.715  vibi-ation,  in  a  mean 
solar  day. 

But  as  8605S.715  is  34I.28j  se- 
conds less  than  a  mean  solar  day, 
which  consists  of  8G.400  seconds,  we 
must  reduce  the  length  of  39.44085 
by  means  of  the  known  relation  be* 
tween  the  lengths  of  different  pendu- 
lums, and  the  number  of  their  vibra- 
tions. This  will  give  39,13t<29  for  the 
true  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  at  the  place  where  the  experi- 
ments were  made,  namely,  at  the 
house  of  H.  Browne,  Esq.  F.R.S.  in 
Portland-place,  situated  in  latitude 
51*  31'  8"  4.  When  this  is  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  eighty- 
three  feet  lower  than  the  pbce  of  ob- 
servation, it  gives  39.1386  inches  for 
the  true  length  of  the  pendulum. 

Captain  Kater's  valuable  paper  is 
terminated  with  an  appendix,  consist- 
ing of  a  letter  4rom  Dr  Thomas  Young, 
containing  a  demonstration  of  a  new 
property  of  the  pendulum  recently 
discovered  by  Laplace,  namely,  that 
if  the  pendulum  vibrates  upon  a  cy- 
lindrical surface,  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  is  the  exact  distance  be- 
tween the  cyUndrical  surface,  what- 
ever be  its  radius  and  the  centre  of 
oscillation.  M.  Laplace  had  previous- 
ly given  a  very  elaborate  demonstra- 
tion of  this  property,  founded  upon 
mechanical  principles ;  but  Dr  Young 
has  conducted  his  investigation  in  a 
more  simple  and  intelligible  manner, 
and  deduces  the  property  immediately 
from  a  general  theorem, for  finding 
the  curvature  of  trochoids.  It  is  un- 
possible  not  to  regret,  after  the  peru- 
sal of  this  letter,  that  Dr  Young  has 
any  other  occupations  than  those  of 
physical  and  mathematical  researches. 
If  the  whole  force  of  his  powerful  and 
cultivated  mind  hatl  been  directed  to 
the  advancement  of  his  favourite  stu- 
dies, -  England  would  not  have  had 
the  mortification  of  yielding  to  foreign- 
ers the  palm  of  mathematical  skill. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  Cap- 
tain Kater's  labours^  we  feel  ourselves 
bound,  in  justice  to  his  reputation,  to 


notice  the  attempt  which  has  been  made 
to  deprive  him  of  the  honoiiT  of  an 
invention,  which,  in  so  far  as  oar  iiH 
formation  goes,  belongs  exduaively  to 
himself.  Whenever  a  man  of  genhv 
either  invents  or  disoorers,  be  most 
prepare  himself  for  the  mortificatioiB 
of  having  the  honour  of  his  laboora 
claimed  for  some  obscure  individiial, 
who  may  have  accidentally  performed 
some  rude  experiment,  or  uttered  some 
ambiguous  conjecture  remotely  ooo* 
nected  with  the  subject  of  bis  inyesti- 
gations.  These  clauns  are  cammcfolt 
urged  by  a  set  of  inferior  and  hal£ 
learned  individuals,  who  derive  all 
their  importance  from  the  accidental 
association  of  their  names  with  those 
of  sui>erior  men ;  and  we  r^ret  to 
say,  that  men  of  genius  themsdves 
give  too  much  countenance  to  these 
inroads  upon  the  reputation  of  their 
rivals. 

These  remarks,  though  generally 
applicable  to  claims  of  this  kind,  by 
no  means  apply  to  the  case  of  Captain 
Kater.  The  honour  of  having  su^est- 
ed  the  idea  of  a  pendulum  vibrathig  on 
two  axes,  has  been  claimed  by  M.  Prwiy, 
a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  mathe- 
maticians and  civil  engineers  of  which 
any  country  can  boast.  From  the  high 
character  and  respectability  of  this 
distinguished  individual,  we  are  con- 
vincecl  that,  when  he  states,  tliat  he 
had  proposed  the  same  method  in  1790, 
he  had  either  mistaken  the  nature  of 
Captain  Kater's  invention  (probably 
from  having  heard  of  it  in  conversa- 
tion), or,  what  is  more  likely,  that  he 
had  made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ini- 
vention  than  appears  in  his  writings. 
Our  readers  will  be  better  able  to  finm 
their  own  opinions  on  this  suliject^ 
from  the  following  statement  of  Capr 
tain  Kati  r. 

**  In  the  Connoissance  des  Temps  finr 
1830,  is  an  article  by  M.  de  Piony  on  a 
new  method  of  regulating  docks.  At  the 
conclusion  of  tliis  article  is  a  short  note,  in 
which  the  author  adds,  *  J'ai  propose  en 
1 700  a  r Acadeniie  dcs  Sciences  un  moyen 
dc  determiner  la  longueur  du  pendule  en 
faisant  osciller  un  pendule  compose  sur  deuae 
ou  trois  axes  attahes  k  ce  corps  (voyez  met 
Lemons  de  Mecanique,  art  1 107  et  suivans). 
II  paroit  qu^on  a  fait  ou  qu'on  va  faire  usage 
de  cr  moyen  en  Angleterre.*  On  refieniiiff 
to  the  Lemons  de  Mecanique,  as  dir^ted,  I 
can  perceive  no  hint  whatever  of  the  po«i- 
bility  of  determining  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum  by  means  of  a  compound  pen- 
dulum vibrating  on  txpo  axes ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  method  of  M.  de  Prony  can- 
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$1^  in  emplOTiog  a  compound  pendulum         The  present  goverment  will^  we  have 

li»«ng  ^rm  ^xod  axes  of  suspension,  tbe     ^o  doubt,  cheertally  ftirnidi  themeam* 

SS'STJhn/n^k'ntr.hl    o*--ple«„g.„ch.greatw.rk.    Since 

length  of  three  simple  equivalent  pendulums 

inny  tlit^nce  he  calculated  by  means  of  for- 

nii  ■  i  r  that  purpose,    M.  de  Pwny 

it!^  '5  employing  the  theorem  et 

1 1  Li  >  ^ .  ^^  I  ■  i  1 1  I  have  availed  mysdf, 

of  the  1  f  th«  axis  of  jKOfoaum 

and  thai  um<,  »8  (»Ne  amdn^t  otiker 

means  of  giiupUiying  \m  formula,  and  says* 

•  J'ai  indiquc  Ics  moycna  de  condJicr  avec  la 

condition  a  Ijiquelle  se  rapportcnt  ccs  for' 

fKuks^  cellc  de  rendre  Taxe  moyen  le  redp- 

roque  de  Tun  dca  axes  cstrt^mta ;  J'emploie 

pour  les  ajostcmena  qu'cxigent  ccs  divcrscn 

conditions  un  poids  curseur  donl  j'ai  exp08« 

lea  pToptiet^s  dans  un  m^moire  publte  avec 

la  Connoissatice  dcs  Temps  dc  1 8 1 7/    Noir, 

it  apipeais  erident  from  this  pos&age,  that 

Mm  de  Prony  viewed  the  thoorirm  of  Huy- 

gens  mk^  with  r^crcnce  to  die  &impliiica- 

tion  of  hi9  formula^  for  had  he  perceived 

that  he  might  tlience  have  obtained  ai  once 

die  length  of  the  pcndidimi  without  further 

calculation,  the  inevit:ible  ccmclu5ion  mtist 

instantly  * •  *'-'^  nved,  that  his  tliird  luda 

and  his  re  wholly  unnecessary. " 

SiiiLv  ^  .:  Kater  has  completed 
his  experiments  for  deteniiining  the 
length  of  the  seconds  pt^ndulmn  in 
the  hitittide  of  London,  he  has  been 
employed,  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment, in  mesisaring:  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  at  various  stations  in  the 
great  trigonometrical  survey  of  this 
country*  By  means  of  an  iuvdri:d>le 
ptjiidulum,  which  vibrates  seconds  in 
London,  he  his  this  surflmtr  deter- 
mined tbe  r«?btive  Icnjtii  oi'  tbe  pen- 
dulum at  ITnist,  one  of  the  Shetland 
Islands  ;  at  Portsoy  in  Bantfsliire  ;  at 
Leith  Fort  near  Edinburgh;  and  at 
Clifton  in  Vorksbire;  and  we  have 
no  doubt,  that  before  the  fteuson  is 
finisheil,  ho  will  have  completed  his 
observations  at  Arbury-hill  and  Dun- 
nose,  The  zeal  which  be  has  display- 
ed in  carrjing  on  these  experiments, 
and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  be 
has  encountered  the  hardships  which 
are  incident  to  operations  of  this  kind, 
lead  us  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  iu 
'some  future  season  he  will  re[>eat 
his  experiments  at  tbe  North  Cape, 
and  even  extend  them  to  the  Eqmi- 
tor  itself.  Such  a  series  of  results, 
obtained  by  such  accurate  methods, 
and  by  means  of  the  same  pendu- 
lum and  the  same  observer,  will  give 
us  more  correct  information  respect- 
ing the  figure  of  the  earth,  than 
GOuhl  have  been  obtained  from  the 
insulated  observations  of  half  a  ceii* 
tory. 


the  termination  of  the  late  war,  they 
have  extended  their  patronage  to  science 
with  a  steal  and  Uberahty  which  was 
never  exhibited  by  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors. While  the  operations  of  the 
great  trigonometrical  survey  liave  been 
carried  on  with  activity  and  success, 
they  have,  in  the  short  period  of  a 
year,  remodelietl  the  Board  of  Longi- 
tude, and  added  to  it,  with  suitable 
salaries,  the  names  of  Dr  Wolliston, 
Dr  Young,*  and  Captadn  Kater ;  they 
have  carried  on  tlie  experiments  on 
the  length  of  the  pendidura,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned ;  and  have 
equipped  four  ships  of  discovery  on  the 
most  interesting  expeihtion  which  has 
ever  left  the  British  Islands. 


ANALYSIS  OF  MR  BARROWS  CHftOXO 
LOGICAL  UliTORY  OF  V0YAaC3  IK 
TO  THK  ARCTIC  BEGIONS. 

•*  How  shaE  I  admire  your  heroicke  coir 
rage,  ye  marine  worthies,  beyond  all  namol 
of  worthiness  \  that  ney  ther  dread  m  lo: 
cythcr  presence  or  absence  of  the  lunnel 
nor  those  foggy  mysts,  tempestuous  wind  / 
cold  blasts,  anawesand  hayk  in  the  zyrei 
nor  the  unequall  seas^  which  ndglit  ama 
the  hearer,  and  emate  the  beholder,  when 
the  Tfitont  and  Xtpttfiu.'\  sclfe  woid 
quake  with  chilling  fcare,  to  t^'  ' 
monstrous  ide  dsnds,  run  tin  ^ 
widi  terrour  of  their  owne  ui*  l 

dinlnyning  otherwise  both  the  sea*s  sove- 
reignties and  the  sunne*s  hottest  violence, 
mustering  thcmsdveH  in  those  watery  plainai 
where  they  bold  a  cnulinaal  civilt  wacre,| 
sv*  -  'v  '  ,  nc  upon  another,  njuke  winda 
in:..  :  hai-ke;  set-ming  to  rent  th 

c;t  L  3,  while  they  rent  Uicmsdvei 

widi  crasiiing  and  spUtting  tlicir  c^tigealts 
armours*'*  PtrjtcuAS. 

Thk  public  have  taken  such  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  fate  of  tbe  two  expe- 
ditions of  discovery,  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  Captains  Uoss  and  Buclian, 
that  they  have  looked  forward  with  na 
inconsiderable  anxiety  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  present  work.  The  very 
able  articles  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, which  we  have  already  receive 
iTom  the  pen  of  I^Ir  Barrow,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Quarterly  ReviewJ 
have  indicated  his  peculiar  qualificatio 


•  In  consequence  of  Dr  Young*a  rooei 
tippointmont  as  Secretary  to  the  lioaidt 
plB<»  »«  eomuiig^ioner  has  been  ^ed 
CJolond  Mtidge* 
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for  such  a  task^  even  to  those  who  had 
no  previous  knowledge  of  his  former 
writings.  In  the  compilation  of  this 
work,  Mr  Barrow  informs  us,  that  he 
claims  no  pretensions  to  authorship  ; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
he  undervalues  the  literary  exertions 
which  are  called  forth  by  this  species 
of  labour.  There  is,  in  our  opinion, 
no  talent  more  estimable,  and  certain- 
ly none  more  rare,  than  that  of  giving 
a  clear,  perspicuous,  and  condensed 
abstract  of  the  discoveries  of  others, 
or  of  separating  new  and  valuable 
truths  from  the  trash  in  which  they 
are  generally  obscured  or  concealed. 
In  some  cases,  this  kind  of  merit  is  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  original 
discoverer,  and,  in  every  case,  it  is  an 
infallible  mark  of  a  sound  judgment, 
and  of  a  profound  knowleilge  of  the 
subject.  In  the  present  instance,  we 
cannot  question  the  accuracy  of  Mr 
Harrow's  modest  statement,  ''  that  the 
collecting  of  the  materials,  though 
widely  scattered  through  many  large, 
and  some  few  scarce  volumes,  employ- 
ed no  great  shure  either  of  the  writer's 
time  or  research;"  but  we  are  con- 
vinced, that  the  public  will  agree  with 
us  in  thinking,  that  the  facility  of  the 
task  was  owing  to  the  subject  being 
interwoven  with  his  studies  and  habits 
of  thinking ;  and  that  there  were  but 
few  individuals  who  could  have  seized 
so  happily  upon  the  prominent  inci- 
dents and  the  instructive  facts  which 
were  scattered  through  the  immense 
mass  of  materials  that  came  under  his 
•ye. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  hav- 
ing an  abridged  account  of  the  danger 
and  difficulties  which  have  frustrated 
every  attempt  to  reach  the  pole,  is  to 
enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  respecting 
the  practicablity  of  such  a  scheme,  and 
the  prudence  of  attempting  to  gain  an 
object  with  wliich  the  idea  of  failure 
has  been  so  long  and  so  inseparably 
associated.  The  peculiar  views  of  Mr 
Barrow,  wliich,  we  believe,  have  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  great  body 
of  intelUgent  and  thinking  readers, 
have,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
encountered  opposition  from  various 
quarters.  Both  politics  and  physics 
have  been  arrayed  against  them,  and 
the  vessels  of  discovery  had  scarcely 
disappeared  from  our  horizon,  accom- 
panied with  the  anxieties  and  good 
wishes  of  every  man  who  loved  either 
science  or  his  country,  when  a  prophe- 
tic lamentation  was  sounded  through- 
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out  every  corner  of  the  land.  We  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  that  the  spirit  of 
damping,  so  common  and  so  excuse- 
able  in  the  calculation  of  political  pro- 
babilities, would  have  shown  itself  so 
openly  in  the  peaceful  empire  of  sci- 
ence; but  we  fear,  that  within  her 
sacred  limits,  there  is  an  opposition 
as  active  jels  that  which  animates  the 
body  politic ;  an  opposition,  however, 
which  does  not  correct  error,  as  the 
other  watches  corruption,  but  which  is 
characterised  by  the  array  of  selfishness 
and  ^otism,  against  the  inventions,  the 
discoveries,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

To  predict  the  failure  of  an  expedi- 
tion of  discovery,  is  one  of  the  few  ex- 
ercises of  the  prophetic  spirit,  which, 
even  if  successiul,  does  not  invest  it» 
oracle  with  any  portion  of  supernatural 
wisdom.  A  shrewd  gucsser  of  contin- 
gencies, when  the  two  probabilities 
are  equal,  must  always  be  a  man  of 
some  Uttle  consideration  among  his  in- 
feriors ;  but,  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
where  all  the  certainties  of  past  experi- 
ence are  on  one  side,  and  a  few  ingeni- 
ous reasonings  and  probabilities  on  the 
other,  the  utterance  of  gloomy  responses 
becomes  ridiculous,  and  we  cannot  but 
question  the  feelings  and  motives  of 
the  men,  who  interrupted  the  univer- 
sal cheers  which  followed  the  depart 
ture  of  our  intrepid  countr3nnen. 

Mr  Barrow  has,  with  great  forbear- 
ance, and,  we  think,  with  great  wis- 
dom, restrained  himself  from  directly 
noticing  the  clamours  which  have  beeH 
raised  against  the  expedition ;'  but  we 
have  no  doubt,  that,  in  his  account  of 
the  voyage  of  Richard  Chancellor,  he 
has  slyly  aimed  a  side  blow  against  thd 
most  respectable  of  his  opponents. 

"  A  better  fortune  (says  he)  attended  Mas- 
ter Kichard  Chancelor.  in  the  Edward  Boim* 
venture,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  Waid- 
buys,  in  Norway,  tlie  appointed  rendez- 
vous of  the  litde  squadron.  Here  he  wait* 
ed  seven  days  looking  in  vain  for  his  con- 
sorts, and  was  preparing  to  depart,  when 
meeting  with  *  certaine  Scottishmen*  they 
earnestly  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  furtiier  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  mag- 
nitying  the  danger  and  using  every  effc^rt  to 
prevent  his  )>roceeding :  but  he  was  not  to 
be  ciiscouragi'd  with  *  the  speeches  and 
words  of  the  Scots,*  and  resolutely  deter- 
mined *  either  to  bring  that  to  passe  which 
was  intended,  or  els  to  die  the  death.'  Ac- 
cordingly, on  setdng  nut  again,  "  he  held  on 
his  course  towards  that  unknowen  part  c£ 
the  world,  and  sailed  so  farre  that  hee  came 
at  last  to  the  place  where  hee  found  no 
night  at  all,  but  a  continuall  light  and 
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century.  The  third  contains  the  voy-. 
ages  of  discovery  in  the  Northtrn  Re- 
gions, during  the  1 7th  century.  The 
fourth  contains  the  discoveries  tnade 
during  the  iSth  century;  and  the  Jijth^ 
the  voyages  undertaken  in  the  early 
part  of  the  lUth  century.  As  moat 
readers  have  already  a  general  ac-* 
quaintiince  with  the  nature  and  results 
of  the  voyages  made  before  the  com-^ 
men  cement  of  the  present  century, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  pre-^ 
sen  ting  them  with  aJi  ahridged  view 
_/2rA/ of  these  he  gives  an  accovmt  of  of  the  different  attempts  which  have 
the  discoveries  in,  the  North,  from  the  been  made  to  penetrate  into  the  Arctic 
early  periods  of  >icandinavian  naWga-  Regions.  Thiii  abstract  will,  at  the 
tion  to  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century,  same  time,  give  them  Bome  idt?aof  the 
The  second  contiiins  the  discoveries  contents  of  Mr  Barrow's  work, 
made  in  the  North  during  the  Kith 
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bHghtnessc  of  the  sunae  shining  clearly 
upon  tlie  huge  und  mighty  sea.'  **     P*  70. 

This  glorious  siglii  was  u  reward  wor- 
tliy  of  the  patience  of  Chiincelor ;  and 
we  hope,  tliat  ■*  certaine  Scottishmen" 
were  duly  informed,  that  Chuncelor'a 
resistance  to  their  earnest  dissuasions 
conducted  him  to  Moscow,  where  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  trade  with 
Russia  J  which  has  continuM  to  the 
present  day. 

The  present  work  of  Mr  Barrow  is 
divided  into  five   chaptei-s.      In   the 


Names  of  the  Voyngers. 


Country  or  place  firom 
whit,  ti  the  £lxpodltuMi  Fkccs  whicU  ireie 
eolted. 


13flO.  Nicola  and  Antonio  Zeno, 

Venice, 

Greenland. 

1       1467.  Cltri&iophcr  Columbus, 

Spain, 

Ictland. 

14.96.  John  aail  Si?basUan  Cabota, 

England^ 

Newfoundland. 

lAOa  The  Cortcreals, 

Lisbon, 

f  GrecjiUnd  and  La- 
{      brndiir. 

1508.  Aubert  Carticr, 

Dieppe, 

Kcwtbundlond. 

1534*  Jacques  Cartiet, 

France, 

St  Lawrenc<;. 

1 5th  Estcvan  Goine2, 

Spain, 

North  C&Xbt  of  Ame- 
rica. 

1527.  The  DominusVohiscum^tlienamcl 
of  the  ship,                                 J 

London, 

^  Between  Newfound- 

1       land  &  GrtenLuid* 

1534J.  The  Trinitie  aud  Minion, 

London, 

Newfoundbuid. 

lA.^^  Sir  Hugh  Wfllonghby, 

London, 

f  Wiecktid  on  tlie Coast. 
\      of  Lapltmd* 

1353.  Richard  Chancellor, 

LondoD, 

Ilii»i»i3* 

1656.  Steven  Burrougb, 

London, 

Nova  Zeuibla. 

1576.  Martin  P'robbJicr, 

London, 

Grctnland. 

1577.  Martin  Frobisher, 

Grave^endf 

Greenland. 

1578*  Mardn  Frobijiher, 

Harwich, 

Grf?enland. 

1577.  Edward  Feiiton, 

EngttLnd, 

15»a  Aitiiur  Pet  and  Chatltt  Jackman. 

Harwich, 

Weigatz, 

,       15H3.  Sip  Humphrc-y  Gilbert, 

Cawsand  Bay, 

North  America. 

158.5,  John  Davis, 

Dartinouth, 

Greenland. 

1586.  John  Davis, 

Dartmuuth, 

Labrador. 

1587*  John  Davis, 

Dartmuutb, 

Davia*s  Straits. 

156B.  Maldonado,  tliia  was  an  impaation* 

159^.  Juan  dt:  Fuca. 

New  Spain, 

Qu.  Charlotte's  Sound 

159  k  Cornelis  CDmeli^an,  WiHiam  Ba-  1 
rentz,  &c.                                   J 
1595.  VViUiani  Barentz, 

Unittd  Provinces, 

Nova  Zcmbla. 

TexaU 

Nova  Zembla* 

1596.  William  Rjirentx, 
1596.  WiiJiaui  Adam*, 

Am&tecdam, 

Nova  Zembla. 

1602.  (Jeorge  Weymouth, 

Hftddiflfe, 

flslandsnortliofHiui- 
{      son'a  Stnutd. 

1605.  James  HaU, 

Copenhagen, 

(trecnland. 

160*i.  Jf-   -  "-^', 

Elsineur» 

Greenland. 

16117.  .1 

Dennnu'k, 

1  .ahrudor. 

imn,  J<               :, 

liravcvseiid, 

Labrador. 

•    16U7.   iUiny  liuJtian* 

Gravescnd, 

Greenland. 

16()«-  Henry  Hadwm, 

Gravescnd, 

Nova  Zeiitbla. 

160U.  Uenr)'  Hudson* 

Holknd, 

Hudijon's  ittver. 

.      1610,  Hinry  Hwison, 

London, 

Hudaoii*s  Strrtits. 
1  Nelson**  River  on  tlie 

16It#  Sir  Hiomas  Button, 

Englandt 

<  West  4»ide  of  Hud- 
{     5on*s  Bay. 

L 
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Niimtb  of  tlie  Voyagcri. 


CNw. 


Country  or  pdace  from 
which  the  Expedition  Placet  which  wen 
sailed. 


1612.  James  Ilafl,  London,  Coast  of  GreenhncL 

1614.  Captain  Gibbons,  England,  Hudson's  StraiL 

•1615.  Robert  Bylot,  London,  Coast  of  GroenJand. 

1616.  Robert  Bylot  and  William  Baffin,       Gravescnd,  Baffin's  Bay. 

160S— 1615»  Various  Voyages  of  a  mixed  character  to  High  Nortliem  latitude. 

.  mr^l.  I71.iSm«m««  1>ail«n*a    How 


1619.  Jens  Munk,  Elsincur, 

1631.  Luke  Fox,  Deptford, 

1631.  Thomas  James,  Bnstoi, 

1652.  Captain  Danell,  Copenhagen, 

1^8.  Zacchariah  Gillara,  England, 

1676.  John  Wood  and  William  Flawcs,  Nore, 

1T19.  Knight,  Barlow,  Vaughan,  &c  Gravesend, 

17t«.  John  Scroggs,  Churchhill  Riycr, 

1741.  Christopher  Middleton,  England, 

1746.  William  Moor  and  Francis  Smith,  London, 

1769—1772.  Mr  Heame,  By  land, 

1773.  Constantine  John  Fhipps,  (after- 1  j^^^ 
wards  Lord  Mulgrave),              f  ' 

1 776— 1 779.  James  Cook  and  Charles  Clerke,  Plymouth. 


1776.  Richard  Pickersgill, 

1777.  Walter  Young, 

1796.  Capt.  Lowcnom,  Lieut.  Egede, 
1789.  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
1790U-1791.  Charles  Duncan, 
1815 1816.  Lieutenant  Kotzebue, 

1818.  John  Ross, 

1818.  David  Buchao, 


Deptfbzd, 

Nore, 

Copcnliagen, 
By  land, 
England, 
Russia, 

London, 


London, 


Baffin's  Bay. 

Hudson's  Bay. 

Hudson's  Bay. 

Coast  of  Greenland. 

Davis's  Straits. 

Nova  ZemUa. 

Vessels  LoflL 

Whalebone  Straits. 

Hudson's  Struts. 
J  Wager  Stndt  and 
\     Repulse  Bay. 
Copper  Mine  Rivcc 

Spitzbeigen. 

Latitude  SO*  48' 

i Latitude  70"  SS" 
Labrador. 
Oman's  Idandi. 
Iceland  and  Graenlaiid. 
Mackenzie's  Rivn. 
Churchhill  River. 
'Behring's  Strait. 
(Augusts,  nortlilati- 
^     tude  70"  40^  north 
(     lon^tude  60*. 
Spitzbcrgen. 


The  voyage  of  Lieutenant  Kotzebue 
(the  son  of  the  celebrated  writer  of  that 
name)^  was  j)erformed  in  a  vessel  call- 
ed the  Rurick,  which  was  fitted  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  Russian  Count 
Romanzoff.  Her  burden  was  about 
100  tons,  and  she  had  22  men,  officers 
included,  besides  a  physician  and  a 
botanist.  He  was  instructed  to  pro- 
ceed round  Cape  Horn,  to  enter  Beh- 
ring's Strait,  and  lay  up  his  vessel  in 
some  bay  on  the  American  side;  to 
penetrate,  with  a  certain  number  of 
his  men,  the  American  Continent  by 
land,  first,  to  the  northward,  to  deter- 
mine if  Icy  Cai>e  is  an  island ;  and 
then  to  the  eastward,  keeping  the 
hyperborean  sea  on  their  left.  The 
following  abstract  of  his  journal  is 
given  by  Mr  Barrow,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting  to  every  reader. 

*'  At  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  he  ob- 
served a  vast  quantity  of  drift-wood  thrown 
upon  the  shore,  and,  among  other  species 
of  wood,  picked  up  a  log  of  the  camphor 
tree.  In  the  midbt  of  Behring's  Strait,  be- 
tween East  Cape  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
he  found  the  current  setting  strongly  to  the 
nortli-east,  at  the  rate,  as  he  thought,  of 
two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  which  is  at 
least  twice  the  velocity  observed  by  Cook. 


In  tliis  particular  place  also  the  depth  of 
the  water  was  considerably  mors  than  the 
soundings  mentioned  in  Cook's  voya^ 

*'  Having  passed  the  Cape  Pnnce  of 
Wales  early  in  August,  without  asy  ob- 
struction from  ice,  and  as  it  would  appear 
without  seeing  any,  an  opening  was  ofierv- 
ed  in  tlie  line  of  die  American  coast,  in  k* 
titude  about  67^**  to  68^  Into  ihia  inlet 
the  Rurick  entered.  Across  the  maadi  |Fas 
a  small  island,  the  shores  of  whi^  mve 
covered  with  driftwood;  and  amoB|[  it 
were  observed  trees  of  an  enoimoua  aue. 
The  tide  regularly  ebbed  and  flowed  tfapm^ 
the  passages  on  each  side  of  the  Hland. 
Within  the  entrance,  the  great  bay  or  inlet 
spread  out  to  tlie  north  and  south,  and  had 
several  coves  or  sounds  on  each  shore.  Ita 
extent  to  the  eastward  was  not  detennlned* 
but  tlie  Rurick  proceeded  as  £ur  in  Ant  di- 
rection as  tlie  meridian  of  160^,  whidi  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  bottom  of  NoctMi 
Sound. 

The  shores  of  this  great  inlet,  and  noon 
pardculorly  the  northern  one,  were  wdl 
peopled  with  Indians  of  large  size;  the 
men  were  well  armed  with  bows,  anows, 
and  spears.  They  wore  skin  dothing*  and 
leather  boots,  neady  made  and  omamebted; 
their  huts  were  comfortable  and  sunk  deep 
into  die  earth;  Uieir  furniture  and  imple- 
ments neady  made ;  they  had  sledges  drawn 
apporcndy  by  dogs,  though  the  unills  and 
skins  of  rein-deer  indicated  the  preMscref 
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thttt  animal  in  the  country.  The  descrip- 
tion giyen  by  Lieutenant  Kotzehuc  of  these 
people  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  that 
of  tlie  TsHihutski  by  Cook  on  tlie  opposite 
contini;nt,  widi  whom  they  sonictimcs  trade 
end  arc  sometimes  at  war.  They  ate  the 
same  race  of  people  as  tlickse  oil  the  canti- 
nent  of  America  lower  down  and  about  tJie 
Russian  settlement  of  Kadlack,  as  appeared 
from  a  native  of  that  place  being  able  to 
understand  their  langua^eu 

From  these  Indians  Lieutenant  Kotzebue 
learned,  tfiat*  at  the  bottom  of  the  inlet  was 
a  strait  through  which  there  was  a  passage 
into  the  great  sea,  and  that  tt  required  nine 
days  lowing  with  one  of  their  boats  to  reach 
this  sea.  Ttjiis«  Kotzebue  tliinki^,  must  be 
the  Great  Nortliern  Ocean,  and  that  the 
w}iole  of  the  land  to  the  northward  of  the 
inlet  must  either  be  an  island  or  an  archi- 
pekgo  of  islands. 

At  tlie  bottom  of  a  cove  on  tlie  northem 
shore  of  the  inlet  was  an  extensive  perpen- 
dicular diif,  apparently  of  chalk,  of  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet,  the 
summit  of  which  was  entirely  covered  widi 
vegetadon;  between  the  foot  o£  this  diiT 
and  the  shore  was  a  lillp  nf  land,  in  width 
about  five  or  sist  hundred  yards,  covered  al- 
so with  plants^  which  were  afterwards  found 
to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  those  on  the  sum- 
mit. But  dte  a^jtonishment  of  the  travellers 
may  readily  be  conceived,  when  they  dis* 
covered,  on  their  approudi  to  this  CKten&ive 
cliffy  that  it  was  actually  a  mountain  of  so- 
lid ice,  down  the  sides  of  which  the  water 
was  triL-kiing  by  the  heat  of  tlie  sun.  At 
the  foot  of  the  clhl"  severed  eltfphiints'  tecili 
were  picked  up,  similar  to  diose  which  have 
been  tound  in  such  iumiense  quandties  in 
Siberia  and  the  islands  of  the  Tartarian 
Sea;*  diese  teeth  they  concluded  to  have 
fallen  out  of  the  mm%  of  ice  as  its  surface 
melted,  though  no  otltcr  part  of  the  animal 
was  discovered  by  diem.  There  wa»,  how- 
ever, a  most  opi^ressive  and  offensive  smell 
of  animal  matter,  not  unlike  that  of  burnt 
bones,  so  that  it  was  almost  impoissible  to 
TCTnAin  near  those  parts  of  die  face  of  the 
mountain  where  die  water  was  trickltnjj 
down*  By  die  gradual  slope  of  die  side  of 
tliis  enormous  ice-berg,  which  faced  the  in- 
terior, they  were  able  to  ascend  to  its  sum- 
mit, and  to  make  a  collection  of  the  plants 
tliat  were  growing  upon  it*  The  stratum 
of  soil  which  covered  it  was  not  deep,  and 
die  Lieuteiuint  describes  it  as  being  of  a  ciil- 
carcous  nature.  The  slip  of  land  at  die 
foot  of  die  mountain  was  probably  farmed 
of  the  soil  and  plants  which  had  fallen 
down  from  die  sutnniit  as  the  ice  melted^ 

•  Lieutenant  Kotzebue  called  diem  Mam- 
moths's  teed)  (mastodontes) ;  but  from  a 
drawing  made  by  die  naturalist  tliey  were 
evidently  the  teeth  of  elephants;  which  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  being  the  first 
lEmabs  of  tliis  quadruped  found  in  the  New 
World, 
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and  which,  in  feet,  while  there,  they  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  to  fidl. 

"  Bestdcfi  this  mountain  of  ice,  there  was 
no  appearance  of  ice  or  anow  on  die 
or  die  water  in  this  part  of  America,  and 
the  weather  was  exceizdingly  clear  and  mild 
and  even  warm  ;  but  on  the  opposite  cosM 
of  Asb  the  weather  at  the  same  time  wau 
cold,  and  the  atmosphere  almost  constandji 
loadcl  with  fogs.     There  was  in  fact  such] 
a  great  difTerencc  between  the  temperatua 
of  the  two  continents,  on  die  two  sides  o 
the  strait,  that,  in  standing  across,  it  wa 
like  pasoing  instantaneously  from  summc 
to  winter,  and  the  contrary.     This  tiappen 
ed  about  die  end  of  August,  at  wliich  tinit 
a  fair  and  open  passage  appeared  to  lie  < 
the  American  side,  as  far  to  the  northwa 
as  the  eye  could  reach ;   whereas  on 
Asiaric  side  the  ice  seemed  to  be  fixed  ( 
the  shore,  and  its  outer  edge  to  extend  in, 
the  direcUon  of  north-east,  which  was  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  currenL 

**  The  season   being  too  far  advanced  j 
either    to    attempt    to   carry    tha    RuridtJ 
round  Icy  Cape,   which,   however,   Lieut*. 
Rutzebue  thinks  he  could  have  done  with-^ 
out  any  obstruction,  or  to   prosecute  diftj 
land  journey  to   the  eastward ;    and  fear- 
ing,  if   he  remained   longer   in    the  ^eat'] 
inlet,  the  entrance  might  be  closed  up  with  ' 
ice,  he  diought  die  most  prudent  sttp  he  I 
could  take  would  be  tliat  of  proc^L^eding  ta  I 
winter  and  re6t  in  Calitbmia,  and  early  in  { 
tlie  following  spring  to  renew  the  attempt  * 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  America* 
He  accordingly  set  out  again  early  in  March, 
called  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  reached 
the  Aleutian  Islands  in  June,  where   the  ^ 
Ruriek  suffered  much  from  a  xiolent  gala  1 
of  wind,  in  which  Lieutenant  Kotzebue  un- 
fortunately had   his  breai^t   bone    broken. 
This  accident  tlirew  him  mto  such  a  state  of  | 
ill  liealdi,  tliat  after  persevering  till  they  <■ 
reached    tCivoogiena  or  Clerk' §   Ctlaud,  at 
the  mouth  of  Behring's  Strait,  the  surgeon 
declared,  diat  nothing  but  a  warmer  climate 
would  save  his  life.  The  ice  had  but  just  left 
the  soudiern  shores  of  diis  island,  and  was 
gradually  moving  to  the  northward,  wliich 
it  appears  is  its  uirual  course  every  year, 
but  is  hastened  or  delayed  in  its  progress 
more  or  less  according   to  die   prevailing 
wind^,  and  the  strength  with  which  they 
blow-     Being  thus  nearly  a  mondi  too  soon 
to  afford  any  prospect  ot  immediate   access  , 
to  the  inlet  on  the  northem  side  of  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  healdi  daily  get- 
ting worse,  he  was  reluctandy  compelled  to 
return  with  his  litde  bark,  and  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  home  round  die  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

In  the  course  of  his  circumnavigation^  , 
Lieutenant  Kotzebue  hua  mode  several  in* 
tercBting  discoveries  of  new  groups  of  islands  ■ 
in  the  Pacific  ;  and  he  has  done  that  which 
for  the  first  dmc  has  been  effected,  namdy, 
taking  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  the  sur- 
foccj  and  at  a  certain  depth,  at  a  panictdrir 
J2B 
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hour  every  day,  both  on  the  outward  and 
homeward  voyage. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Lieutenant 
Kotzebue,  that,  after  a  voyage  of  three 
years,  in  every  variety  of  climate,  he  has 
brought  back  again  every  man  of  his  little 
crew,  witli  the  exception  of  one  who  em- 
barked in  a  sickly  state.* 

In  consequence  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  Arctic  ice  from  a  very  consider- 
able extent  of  the  Greenland  seas,  in 
the  year  1817,  it  was  considered  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  make  a  new 
attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  Our 
readers  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  general  measures  which  have  been 
taken  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  account 
of  the  preparations  for  the  expedition 
given  by  Sir  Barrow  is  too  interesting 
to  be  omitted. 

"  The  ships  fitted  out  for  exploring  the 
north-west  passage  were  the  IsabeUa,  of 
382  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Ross,  and  the  Alexander,  of  252  tons,  un- 
der the  orders  of  Lieutenant  William  Ed- 
ward Parry.  Those  destined  for  the  polar 
passage  were  the  Dorothea,  of  370  tons, 
commanded  by  Captain  David  Buchan,  and 
the  Trent,  of  250  tons,  under  tlie  com- 
mand  of  Lieutenant  John  Franklin;  to  each 
ship  there  was  also  appointed  an  additional 
lieutenant  and  two  master's  mates  or  mid- 
shipmen. Two  of  these  lieutenants  are  the 
sons  of  two  eminent  artists,  one  of  the  late 

Mr  Hoppner,  and  the  other  of  Sir  William       „  .         i  j-    /.       .i.  •     i_      ^, 

Beechey,    and    both    of    tliem    excellent     <rf. the  real  dip  from  Aat  given  mActaW-, 
draughtsmen.  ansmg  prmapally  from  the  difierenee  be- 


knowledge,  to  accompany  the  polar  one. 
A  number  of  new  and  valuable  instnimeiiti 
were  prepared  for  making  observations  in 
an  the  departments  of  science,  and  for  con- 
ductmg  philosophical  experiments  and  in- 
vestigations ;  in  order  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  main  object  of  the  voyage  beicg  de- 
feated, either  through  accident  or  from  utter 
impracticability,  every  possible  attention 
might  be  paid  to  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  correct  information  obtained 
on  evur^  interesting  subject  in  hiuh  nordi- 
em  laatudes  which  are  rarely  visited  by 
scientific  men. 

*'  Among  other  important  objects,  whidi 
the  occasion  will  present,  is  that  of  deters 
mining  the  length  of  the  pendidum  vibrat- 
ing seconds  in  a  high  degree  of  latitode. 
For  tliis  purpose,  each  expedition  fe  sup- 
plied with  a  dock,  having  a  pendulum  eart 
m  one  solid  mass,  vibrating  on  a  Uunt 
knife-edge  resting  in  longitudinal  sections 
of  hollow  cylinders  of  agate ;  and  to  each 
clock  is  added  a  transit  instrument.  Eacii 
ship  is  also  supplied  with  the  following  in*- 
struments-^a  dipping  needle  on  a  new  con- 
struction, which,  at  the  same  time,  is  oU 
culated  to  measure  the  magnetic  force— an 
azimuth  compass  improved  by  Captain 
Kater-^a  repeating  circle  finr  taking  terns- 
trial  angles — an  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  altitude  of  celestial  bodies  when  the 
horizon  is  obscured  by  fogs,  which  is  almost 
always  the  case  in  high  latitudes— a  dm- 
miciometer  and  dip-sector,  invented  by 
Doctor  Wollaston,  to  correct  the  '     *   * 


draughtsmen. 

"  The  four  ships  were  all  fitted  out  as 
strong  as  wood  and  iron  could  make  them, 
and  every  regard  paid  in  the  internal  ar- 
rangement to  the  comfort  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  officers  and  crews.  They  were 
stored  with  provisions  and  fuel  for  two 
years;  sufpli-.-d  with  additional  quantities 
of  fresh  preserved  meats,  tea,  sugar,  sago, 
and  other  articles  of  a  similar  kind.  Each 
of  the  larger  ships  had  a  surgeon  and  a  sur- 
geon's assistant,  and  the  two  smaller  vessels 
an  assistant  surgeon  each.  A  master  and  a 
mate  accustomed  to  the  Greenland  fishery 
were  engaged  for  each  diip,  to  act  as  pilots 
when  they  should  meet  with  ice.  The 
whole  complement  of  men,  including  offi- 
cers, seamen,  and  marines,  in  each  of  the 
larger  ships,  was  f^-six  ;  and  in  the  small- 
er forty.  Captain  Sabine,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  an  officer  well  versed  in  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy,  and  in  the  practical 
use  of  instruments,  was  recommended  by 
the  president  and  council  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  in  consequence  thereof  engaged 
to  proceed  witli  the  north-west  expedition  ; 
and  Mr  Fislier,  of  the  Universit]^  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  gentieman  well  versed  in  mathe- 
matics  and  various   branches  of  natural 

*  From  personal  conversation  with  Lieut 
Kotzebue. 


tween  the  temperature  of  the  sea  and  the 
atmosphere— «  macrometer,  also  inventid 
by  Doctor  Wollaston,  for  measuring  direct- 
ly the  distance  of  inaccessible  objecta,  hf 
means  of  two  reflectors,  mounted  as  in  a 
common  sextant,  but  at  a  greater  AttAmn^ 
from  each  other—three  chronometers  to  eadi 
ship— a  hydrometer,  intended  to  detcnnine 
the  specific  gravity  of  sea- water  in  difiinnt 
latitiules— thermometers  of  various  kmdi  ■■ 
a  barometer  of  Sir  Henry  En^efield's  con- 
struction for  ascertaining  the  height  of  ob- 
jects. Besides  tiiese,  each  expedition  is 
furnished  with  an  apparatus  for  trying  dio 
state  of  atmospherical  electricity,  and  de- 
termining whether  there  be  any  thing  pe- 
culiar in  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  in 
tiie  polar  regions;  and  whether  there  be  any 
analogy  between  the  aurora  borealis  and  the 
electrical  light — an  apparatus  for  taking  op 
sea-water  from  given  depths ;  and  an  appa- 
ratus for  the  analysis  cMf  aur,  which  is  the 
more  desirable  from  there  being  little  or  no 
change  from  vegetable  or  animal  life  or  de- 
composition in  the  polar  atmosphere ;  and 
conwquentiy  a  difierent  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen, azote,  or  carbonic  add,  mav  be  expect- 
ed from  that  which  prevails  under  oidinaiy 
circumstances. 

*•*  Each  expedition  is  besides  provided 
with  a  complete  apparatus  for  colleddng, 
in  the  sea  and  on  the  land>  the  vaxHrns 
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the  greatest  variation  IIF  west.  The  most 
noVmern  point  of  BaflSn's  Bay  h  in  78°  of 
latitude* 

The  preceding  important  facts  we  have 
gleaned  from  conversation,  and  from  let- 
ters which  we  have  seen;  and  wo  can 
vouch  for  dieir  accuracj.  Some  accounts 
state,  that  tlirec  of  the  Esquimaux  liave 
heen  brought  home  by  Captain  Hos9,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  aficcrtoin  if  this  is 
true. 


objects  of  Datotal  histoiy  which  may  occur» 
and  for  preserving  them  in  a  proper  state ; 
and  of  sucli  as  cannot  be  presented,  accu- 
rate drawings  will  be  made  by  Lieutenants 
Hoppner  and  Beechy*  On  the  whole,  nei- 
ther care  nor  expense  appears  to  have  been 
^Tfid  in  sending  out  the  two  exp6ditkin& 
as  complete  and  as  well  equipped  as  possi- 
ble, and  notliing  that  the  commanders  of 
them  deemed  to  be  useful  was  refused'^ 
Every  suggestion  tliat  appeared  to  merit 
consideration  was  attendea  to,  both  in  the 
e^tupment  of  the  fihip«  and  in  the  instruct 
dons  to  the  ofSccrs,  every  one  of  whom, 
ftom  the  highest  to  die  lowest,  left  thus 
country  in  perfect  satisfaction,  and  in  full 
confidence  of  attaining  the  great  object  of 
the  espeditions — i^r  at  teaat  with  the  deter- 
mination of  cstabliabing  the  fact  of  its  utter 
impracticdbihty. " 

The  branch  of  the  expedition  under 
Captain  Buchanj  after  attempting  in 
vain  to  pierce  the  great  barrier  of  ice 
which  stretches  between  Spitzbergen 
and  Greenliind,  has  returned  to  Eng- 
land, as  will  be  seen  from  another  ar- 
ticle in  our  present  Number.  The 
ships  under  Captain  Ross  have  pe- 
netrated farther  to  tlie  north  than 
those  of  preceding  navigators.  On  the 
2d  of  August  they  had  reached  the  la- 
titude of  70^  to'  in  the  meridian  ofGO° 
west ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
will  succeed  to  a  still  greater  extent. 
But  whatever  be  their  fate,  they  have 
already  done  much  for  science.  They 
have  ascertainc<l  the  magnetic  varia- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  the  magnetic 
pole.  They  have  determined  tlie  kws 
according  to  which  this  varbtion  is 
efFectetl,  by  the  position  of  the  ship's 
head.  They  have  measured  the  length 
of  the  pendulimi  in  regions  where  the 
pendulum  had  never  vibrated  before ; 
and  they  have  sent  home  several  ob- 
jects of  natural  history  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance. 

*^*  Since  die  preceding  paper  was  print, 
ed,  intelligence  hai>  been  received  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  IftabcUa  and  the  AlcKander,  mi- 
der  the  command  of  Captain  Ross  and  Lieu- 
tenant Pany»  They  reached  Lerwick  in 
the  Shctiand  Islands  on  the  30th  October, 
after  having  completely  succeeded  in  saihng 
round  Baffins  Bay,  and  determining  that 
there  was  no  pasi&age  through  it  to  the  north 
west.  Ill  latitude  76""  nortii,  and  longitude 
66"  west,  ti>ey  dibctHcred  a  ravage  tribe  of 
Esquimaux  Indians,  who  regard «^  the  tiliip, 
as  an  animal,  and  its  crew  as  people  who 
had  descended  from  llie  moon.  I'hey  were 
only  about ^c*r  feet  liigh,  and  seem  never  to 
have  seen  anv  other  people  but  diemselveiv 
ThcfertV--*V'V-/  -  -'V  v'-  ■'■  -'  ,---  -  .  '^, 
cd  was 
Ihc   grt^-,.L  lI.^,  ,.    _..  „„„.    .L,  ,  ^id 


LETTEttFBOMAK   OFFICER  CONCERX- 
IKG  THE   POLAR  EXPEDITION. 

[We  have  been  favoured  with  tlie  follow- 
ing copy  of  a  letter  from  jin  officer  emplnycd 
in  the  recent  attempt  to  approach  the  north 
pole»  to  his  friend  in  Scotland.} 

Deptford,  the  Mh  Noveynbert, 

nEAH  BIRj 

When  I  told  you,  on  leaving  Eng- 
land, that  you  woidd  first  hear  from 
me  by  the  way  of  Kamslciitka,  or  the 
Columbia  river,  I  little  expected  that 
my  first  letter  to  you  would  be  dated 
from  the  Thames :  yet  so  it  is,  to  our 
most  bitter  disappointment  and  morti- 
fication ;  for  so  very  sanguine  were  we 
all  of  success^   that  we  had  uppropri* 
a  ted  to  our  two  ships*  companies  alone 
the  two  parliamentary  rewards  ot  five* 
and- twenty  thousand  pounds,  rejecting 
all  overtures  to  share  with  the  nor/ ft* 
ufesters,  whom  we  now  find  to  be  in  the  I 
fairest   way   possible   to   do   the  job. 
And  this,  by  the  way,  adds  not  a  little 
to  our  mortification  ;  not  that  we  do  i 
not  hope  most  sincerely  that  tliey  may  1 
succeed,  but  because  we  exercised  aj 
sort  of  triumph  over  them  before  our  \ 
dejiarture,  and  made  omselvea  sure  of  1 
i-eaching    the    Pacific    before    them  j 
having  so  much  a  nearer,  and,  as  we  | 
thought,  so  much  a  f^iirer,  prospect  < 
a  free  and   open   passage  across   the  I 
Polar  Bason,  as  Mr  Barrow  calls  it^j 
into  the  Pacific. 

Another    subject   of  mortification,  I 
and  that  not  the  least,  is,  that  people  I 
here  with  w^hom  we  converse,  enter- 
tain the  most  absurd  notions  of  our 
failure :  nay,  some  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  the  attempt  was  nothing  less  than 
impiousj  to  pass  the  frozen  boundary  J 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  set  tol 
man's  researches ;    foolishly  fancyingl 
that  there  is  a  fixed  and  impenetrable! 
boundary,    and   ignorant   that    manyl 
navigators  have  passed  three  or  four^ 
degrees  beyond  the   spot   where   we 
were  stopped.      They  know   not,   in 
fact,  that  tlie  disposition  of  the  ioe  h 
different  everj  year,  and  I  may  add. 
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every  month.  In  the  present  yeer, 
unluckily  for  us^  it  happened  to  be 
placed  peculiarly  unfavourable  for  a 
passage  through  it.  The  almost  per- 
petutd  southerly  and  south-westerly 
winds  hemmed  it  in  to  the  northward^ 
and  choked  up  the  narrow  channel 
between  Old  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen,  while  the  north-easterly  cur- 
rent, setting  round  Hakluyt's  Head- 
land, not  only  helped  to  join  it  fast, 
but  brought  also  a  constant  accession 
of  fresh  field-ice.  Our  nersevering 
efforts  to  penetrate  through  this  ex- 
tensive accumulation  of  ice  turned  out 
to  be  the  unfortunate  cause  of  our 
failure,  as  you  will  see  by  the  follow- 
ing brief  narrative,  which  I  detail 
from  memory,  as  all  our  journals  have 
been  sent  up  to  the  Admiralty,  with 
the  view,  we  take  for  granted,  of  being 
published :  for  though  we  have  done 
litde  or  nothing,  and  the  question  of 
a  polar  passage,  or  the  possibility  of 
approaching  the  pole,  remains  precisely 
as  it  did  before  our  departure  from 
England,  yet  we  should  not  be  sorry 
that  our  humble  endeavours  were 
found  to  be  worthy  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  Fame,  and  to  be  hereafter 
included  in  some  of  those  numerous 
"  Collections  of  Voyages  of  Discovery" 
which  find  a  place  in  the  libraries  of 
our  countrymen. 

We  reached  Hakluyt's  Headland  on 
the  7  th  June,  and  standing  on  among 
the  loose  ice,  to  the  lat.  80°  22',  fell 
in  with  six  or  seven  whale-fishers, 
from  whom  we  learned  that  all  was 
close  to  the  westward.  The  wind 
being  north-east,  brought  with  it 
large  flows  of  ice  drifting  away  to  the 
southward,  which  gave  us  the  greatest 
hopes  of  finding  a  passage  round  the 
land  to  the  eastward ;  and  in  fact,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  we  observed 
much  clear  water  in  that  direction. 
We  were  soon,  however,  beset  in  the 
ice,  and  remained  immoveable  for 
several  days.  At  length  a  strong 
easterly  wind  dispersed  the  ice,  and 
set  us  free;  and  we  reached  an  an- 
chorage towards  the  end  of  June,  near 
the  land  called  Vugel  Sang,  Here 
we  remained  about  a  week,  observing 
with  great  pleasure  vast  masses  of  ice 
contiiming  to  float  to  the  south-west, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  were  gra- 
tified by  the  appearance  of  an  open  sea 
to  the  north-cast.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  however,  in  that  direction, 
till  we  were  again  beset  by  the  float- 
ing icc^  in  which  we  remained  several 


days.  It  was  now,  I  believe,  about 
the  20th  July,  when  we  got  out  of  the 
ice,  and  stood  once  more  to  the  west- 
ward, being  then,  as  we  judged  QfcNr 
the  weatlier  would  not  admit  of  taking 
observations)^  in  lat.  bO°  30^,  this 
being  the  highest  degree  of  latitude 
that  we  could  reach. 

On  the  29th  July  we  had  a  heavy 
swell  from  the  southward,  with  large 
masses  of  stream-ice  in  motion,  whidi 
the  ships  with  difficulty  avoided,  and 
which,  in  fiict,  struck  them  frequently 
very  hard.  On  the  following  day  we 
stood  towards  the  main  body  or  the 
ice  in  the  north-east  quarter.  The 
weather  now  became  squally,  the  at« 
mosphere  was  loaded  with  cloods,  and 
the  barometer  continued  gradually  to 
fall.  Our  distance  from  the  ice  was 
not  more  than  ^ve  miles ;  and  by  a 
shift  of  the  wind  to  the  southward,  it 
became  unfortunately  what  I  may  call 
a  lee  shore.  The  wind  rapidly  in- 
creased to  a  gale,  and  the  ships  as 
rapidly  approached  the  ice,  -whictk  we 
soon  perceived  it  was  impossible  fbr 
them  to  weather.  Nothing  was  now 
left  for  us  but  to  set  all  sail,  and  run 
the  ships  directly  stem  on  into  the 
body  of  the  ice;  an  example  beinff 
first  set  by  the  Dorothea,  and  fbUowed 
by  the  Trent:  for  had  they  taken  the 
ice  with  their  broadsides,  they  must 
both  inevitably  have  gone  to  pieoeSy 
strong  as  they  were,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  approach  to  the  ice  was 
one  of  the  most  awful  moments  I  ever 
experienced.  The  sea  was  rolling 
mountains  high,  the  wind  blew  a* 
hurricane,  and  the  waves  broke  over 
the  mast-heads,  and  every  appearance 
indicated  the  immediate  destruction 
of  the  two  ships ;  and  I  believe  every 
man  on  board  thought  there  was  but 
a  few  moments  between  him  and  eter« 
nity.  The  two  ships  entered  the  ice 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  must 
infallibly  have  gone  to  pieces  with  the 
shock,  had  they  not  been  fitted  up 
with  all  the  strength  that  wood  and 
iron  could  give  them.  By  degrees  the 
strength  of  the  wind  acting  on  the 
sails  worked  the  ships  into  the  body 
of  the  ice ;  and  in  proportion  as  they 
advanced  from  the  outer  edge,  the 
motion  became  less,  till  at  lengthy 
when  they  had  advanced  from  a  quar- 
ter to  half  a  mile,  they  were  com- 
pletely set  fast,  and  remained  in  toler* 
able  tranquillity;  but,  by  the  first 
shock,  and  the  working  of  the  ice 
against  their  sides,  they  both  sustained 
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very  serious  damages,  especially  tlic 
Dqrothea,  which  was  not  expected  to 
reach  Smt'crenberfC  Bay,  The  Trent's 
damaji^e  was  principally  eontiiieti  to  her 
rudder.  On  the  3lKt  July  the  gale 
bad  fihated,  and  the  wind  shitted  to 
the  northward,  when  the  ice  imme- 
diately opened,  and  hoth  ships  havinp; 
got  out,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
an  anchorage  between  Amsterdam  and 
Dane's  IslanJ,  which  the  Dutch  named 
Smeerenberg  Bay;  and  here  we  re- 
mained the  whole  month  of  August, 
repairing  the  damages  we  had  sus- 
tained. The  Trent  was  soon  ready 
for  any  service ;  but  the  Dorothea  was 
80  bruised  and  shattered,  that,  on  a 
minute  survey,  after  every  thing  had 
been  tak<:n  out  of  her,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  keep  the  Trent  by  her»  as 
ehe  was  deemed  unsafe  to  proceed  to 
England  alone.  Thus  you  will  ptT- 
ceive,  that  by  this  untoward  accident 
we  completely  lost  the  best  month  in 
the  year  for  getting  to  the  northward, 
and  in  fact  attempted  nothing  tarther 
in  that  direction  ;  though,  on  our  re- 
turn, we  tlid  try  to  make  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  but  without  success.  At 
the  time  when  the  gale  occurred,  and 
after  it  had  ceased,  there  yfus  every 
appearance  of  open  water  to  the  east- 
ward ;  and  I  caimot  help  thinking, 
that  tf  a  passage  shaU  at  any  future 
time  be  effected,  it  must  be  between 
Spitzbergtu  and  Nova  Zembla  ;  to  try 
wtdch,  since  our  return  to  England,  I 
have  leiuriied,  was  part  oi'  our  instruc- 
tions :  but  alas  I  that  terrible  gale  of 
winil  in  which  we  were  caught,  ren- 
dered us  perfectly  inefficient  for  this 
year. 

Vou  must  not,  however,  supiwse  we 
were  idle  during  the  month  which  we 
remained  at  anchor  in  Smeerenberg 
Bay.  On  the  contrary,  our  astrono- 
mical observations,  our  surveys  and 
sketches  of  the  country  and  of  its 
natural  history,  will,  I  hope,  be  found 
not  wholly  micless  or  uninteresting. 
Lieutenant  Beechey  has  made  some 
beautitul  sketches  of  the  two  ships 
taking  the  ice.  We  are  told  also^  that 
our  observations  with  the  pendulum 
are  important  and  satisfactory.  In- 
deed, setting  aside  the  grievous  dis- 
appointment we  all  feel  at  the  failure 
of  the  main  object,  wc  have  passed  a 
very  agreeable  six  months.  We  got 
plenty  of  game  on  the  islands  and  on 
the  water,  as  bears,  scji-horses,  seals, 
and  foxes;  but  the  most  delightful 
animal  was  the  rein-deer,  which  af- 
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forded  us  abundance  of  excellent  vent- 
son,  the  fat  of  which  was  trom  three,, 
to  four  inches  in  thickness.  Horirf 
these  t*reaturcB  contrived  to  keep] 
themselves  in  such  high  condition,  ifl 
quite  a  mystery;  for  when  we  firs^ 
approached  Hakluyt*s  Headland,  the^l 
whole  of  Amsterdam  and  Dane's  Island/I 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  snow  J,T 
but  on  our  return  to  repair  our  ships^  J 
the  snow  had  in  many  parts  disap 
peared,  and  the  ground  was  sparingly  1 
covisred  with  a  kind  of  moss,  whichrj 
grew  particularly  between  rocks  and 
stones.  It  is  this  moss  chiefly  oK 
which  these  animals  feed. 

The  water  here   was  free  from  alf  1 
ice,   except  a  large  iceberg  aground,;  j 
very  smooth;  and  we  used  to  land  ort  1 
a  fine  sandy  beach.    One  d^y,  in  pass*  | 
iug   this   iceberg,   the  purser  of  th&  [ 
Trent  fired  off  his  musket  at  aoms  I 
birds.     The  moment   the  report  harf  I 
ceased,  a  loud  crack  was  heard,  an^f 
the  moment  at\erwards  the  iceberg  felt 
in  pieces  with   a  tremendous  crash  i 
and   the  swell   it  occasioned    was  sa  I 
CTeat,  that  the  boat  was  thrown  out  of  1 
the  water  upwards  of  ninety  feet  from  [ 
the  place  where  she  had  just  grounded* 
Immediately  afterwards,  we  perceived- 
the  sea,  for  a  mile  all  round,  covered/ 
with  the  fragments  of  ice.     It  is  pro*  j 
bably   not  fubulous,    therefore,   what  j 
travellers  tell  us,  that  the  guides  in  ] 
the   Alps,   on  approaching  a  gkcierj 
desire  tliat  a  word  shall  not  be  i*poketi  • 
above  a  whisper,  lest  the  sound  should 
bring  it  down. 

We  were  astonislied  to  find  on  shor&  j 
not  less,  probably,  than  from  three  to 
four  hundred  grave?;,  mostly  of  Dutch-] 
men ;  as  we  considered  it  one  of  thej 
healthiefit  climates  in  the  world.  Some] 
of  them,  it  is  tr\ie,  were  a  hundred  1 
years  old  ;  and  within  a  coffin  pre-l 
cisely  of  that  date  we  found  the  wor-  j 
stcd  cap  on  the  skull,  and  the  worsted 
stockings  on    the  leg-l)OTies,  as  fresh 
almost  as  if  they  had  been  knit  the 
present  year. 

We  made  collections  of  every  thin|^] 
that  occurred,  which  will  be  sent  by  J 
our  commo<Iore  to  the  British  Mu-i 
seum  ;  but  1  am  not  a  judge  how  far  j 
they  may  be  curiouti  or  useful.  l| 
have  much  more  to  tell  you  when  wwl 
meet ;  and  till  then,  I  am,  dear  sir^l 
8fc. 

The  following  extract  of  a  very  in- 
teresting letter  from  an  officer  ot  thel 
Dorothea  will  put  our  readers  in  pos-i 
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sesnon  of  all  that  is  yet  known  respect* 
ing  this  branch  of  toe  expedition. 

**  We  first  made  the  ice  about  the  27th 
Mty,  near  Cheny  Island,  which  is  small, 
and  of  remarkable  appearance,  being  oom- 
poied  of  many  high  and  pointed  rocks  or 
cUfis ;  and  in  one  bearing,  looks  as  if  rent 
asunder  by  some  convul2on  of  nature.  It 
lies  on  the  south-east  part  of  Spitzbergen, 
from,  which  it  is  distant  about  150  miles. 
During  a  few  days  previous  to  making  the 
ice,  we  experienced  a  great  change  of  wea- 
ther, the  thermometer  having  fallen  very 
considerably,  and  now  continued  below  32 
deg.  We  had  also  frequent  and  heavy  falls 
of  snow ;  and  for  several  days,  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  the  thermometer  fell  to  18  deg. 
or  14  deg.  below  the  freezing  point  We 
soon  descried  the  lofty  and  snow-capp'd 
rocks  or  predpices  wluch  compose  Spitz- 
bergen— the  cheerless,  bleak,  and  sterile 
aspect  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
Running  along  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  our  progress  was  stopped  by  immense 
barriers  of  ice,  which  extended  in  every  di- 
^rection  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
joining  the  land  to  the  northward,  blocked 
up  all  the  harbours.  We  succeeded,  how- 
ever,  in  gaining  a  high  northern  latitude, 
viz.  about  80"* ;  but  as  we  had  parted  from 
our  consort  a  few  days  before,  in  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind,  we  returned  in  quest  of  her, 
and  were  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with 
her  on  the  subsequent  day.  We  now  put 
into  Magdalena  Bay,  in  the  lat  79"  33' 
north.  Ion.  11°  east  The  upper  and  inner 
part  of  this  bay  we  found  so  choked  up  with 
ice,  which  was  now  beginning  to  break  up, 
'diat  our  situation  here  became  very  criticaL 
Having  surveyed  it,  however,  we  again  put 
to  sea,  and  ran  along  the  edge  of  me  ice  to 
the  westward,  which  ever3rwhere  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  solid  body.  On  the 
10th  June  we  fell  in  with  several  sail  of 
Greenlandmen,  when  we  were  sorry  to  learn 
that  no  hope  existed  of  getting  to  the  north- 
ward by  stretcliing  to  the  westward ;  and  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  masters 
of  these  ships,  that  to  gain  a  high  northern 
latitude,  we  must  penetrate  to  the  north- 
ward ;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  must  stand  in 
with,  or  near  to,  the  land  of  Spitzbergen. 
In  consequence  of  this  information,  as  well 
as  the  observations  we  had  already  made, 
and  the  decisive  opinion  of  our  pilots,  we 
retraced  our  steps  to  the  northward,  and 
were  soon  completely  beset  in  the  ice.  You 
cannot  form  any  conception  of  the  truly 
picturesque  and  ofiben  solemn  grandeur  of 
such  a  scene.  Conceive  two  vessels  hemmed 
in,  jammed,  and  completely  surrounded  by 
immense  masses  of  ice,  of  the  rudest  and 
often  most  fantastic  forms ;  the  two  ships 
afjpearing,  as  it  were,  like  specks  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  extended  plane,  of  alabaster 
whiteness,  and  to  which  die  eye  can  assign 
no  limits.  When  the  sun  wone  bright, 
whether  at  mid-day  or  midnight,  but  ptrti- 
culariy  at  the  latter  period,  its  beams  as. 


sumed  a  softer  hue,  and  shed  a  maDowar 
tint  on  the  immense  sheet  of  sunounding 
ice,  while  the  steep  and  towering  suimnUof 
Spitzbeigen,  forminff  the  bade  gioundt 
combined  to  render  ttie  whole  truly  gnnd 
and  interesting.  Whilst  gazing  on  such  a 
scene,  I  never  failed  to  experience  sensatioiis 
at  onoe  solemn  and  astonisfaiiig;  fbr  thoe 
was  something  in  my  breast  which  fbr  ever 
associated  itself  with  the  possibility,  nay, 
probability,  of  never  being  able  to  extricate 
ourselves.  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered 
that  you  can,  with  a  glance  of  the  eye,  at 
once  embrace  pieces  of  solid  ice,  wiSont  a 
rent  or  fissure,  ten  or  twdve  n^es  in.  cir- 
cumference, and  situated  in  every  possible 
direction,  save  here  and  there,  where,  flmn 
accumulation,  and  the  force  of  winds  and 
currents,  it  had  formed  )u^,  iixegnlBr*  and 
impending  columns,  it  is  not  diflBmlt,  I 
think,  to  account  for  my  feelings.  In  this 
situation  we  remained  ten  or  twelve  days, 
nearly  fixed  bodies,  except  when  the  diffo- 
ent  currents  changed  our  situation,  which 
was  indicated  to  us  only  by  altering  the 
bearings  of  the  land»  from  whidi  we  wen 
distant  d^t  or  ten  leagues.  At  lengdi  we 
were  extricated  from  oar  periloas  "1'inliifn 
by  the  ice  partially  opening,  soastocuAb 
us  to  force  our  way  out 

"  We  now  ranged  along  the  edge  of  the 
ice,  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to  discover 
some  vacancy  by  which  we  m^t  penetrate 
northward ;  but  we  did  so  in  vain.  On  the 
26th  June  we  again  came  to  anchor  in  Fab 
Haven,  which  is  situated  between  two  ideiids 
called  Vogd  Sang  and  Clover  Cliff  On 
tiiose,  and  the  neighbouriz^  iJaw^*,  yg^ 
discovered  numerous  herds  of  rein^dser; 
and  in  running  in  for  the  anchomge^  im- 
mense numbers  of  sea-horses  were  seen  ly- 
ing on  the  ice,  huddled  together,  and,  at  a 
distance,  much  resembling  agrotqxtfeitde. 
We  succeeded  in  killing  sevenl,  some  of 
which  were  of  prodigious  size ;  fbr  instaaee, 
one  which  we  cut  up  was  found  to  m^b 
twenty  hundred-weight  These  '^T^rnelt  ns 
seen  everywhere,  near  the  land,  on  die  iee, 
as  wdl  as  in  tlie  sea ;  and  they  are  found  in 
the  bajTS  (which  are  numerous  idl  along  die 
coast),  lying  on  the  beach,  sometimes  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundreds.  To  a  stni^cr 
they  present  the  most  forbidding  and  i^t 
aspect  imaginable.  AVhen  much  annoyea 
by  shot,  they  assemble  thebr  forces;  moat' 
round  the  boat,  as  if  determined  to  lela- 
liate.  Thirty,  forty,  or  more,  will  wppmx 
in  every  direction,  and  abnost  at  the  sme 
moment ;  and  so  near,  that  the  mnsde  of 
your  musket  will  often  reach  their  heads. 
They  now  make  a  hissing,  barking  land  of 
noise ;  and  no  sooner  recdve  your  fire  dian 
they  beeomc  apoarendy  furious,  roll  about, 
descend  probably  for  a  minute,  when  tfaqr 
reappear  with  inunensc  increase  of  numben, 
and  seem  proportionably  bolder  in  disir 
assaults. 

**  Several  of  our  oars  were  snapped  in 
two,  or  otherwise  broken  by  them*  in  thdr 
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per  jaw  ore  two  tiuks  of  grent  size,  which 
em  as  if  intended  by  nature  to  form  the 
[indpal  means  of  defence,  as  well  &j^Ajnst 
le  attacks  of  their  enemiee,  as  to  raise  and 
ppport  their  huge  carcasses  when  they  de- 
'rte  theiiiaelves  from   the  sea  to  the  ice, 
hcsc  tuska  are  of  the  purest  ivory,  and, 
ben  they  havo  attained  their  full  growth, 
1  of  coniidcrable  value.     Their  hides  are 
thick,   and  of  the  toughest  texture; 
I  they  are  coarse,  and  fit  only  for  pkcing 
I  the  rigging  of  ships  to  prevent  chafing. 
?hen  brought  on  board,  thtir  bodies  emit- 
1  a  most  inu^lcrablc  stench ;  to  get  rid  of 
iJch,  as  64X>n  as  they  were  skinned,  tbe 
fcrcass  was  thrown  overboard.     The  rein- 
■  of  Spitzbergen,  of  whidi  we  procured 
Jplentiiul  supply,  do  not,  I  tliinJc,  differ 
■Bentially  from  the  deer  of  England,  except 
ko,U  OS  the  autumn  advances  <,  they  begin  to 
it  tlveir  summer  coat,   and  during   the 
nter  months  become  perfectly  white.  Even 
L  the  end  of  June  thdr  winter  coat  was  but 
^  lining  to  fall  oft',  and  many  of  those  we 
lied  were  still  nearly  white.     VVc  also  saw 
tiany  white  bears,  but  only  succeeded  in 
klDing  onev     Here  you  will  be  sorry  to 
Wm,  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th 
June,  naving  accompanied  Captain  Buchan 
nd  the  purser  in  pursuit  of  rein-dccr,    1 
Jiinfortunately  received  tlie  fire  from  tlie  rifle 
d1  the  btter,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards, 
(tiie  ball  of  wliich  struck  the  upptr  and  inner 
art  of  the  left  knee-bone.      •      •      •      • 
Ve  continued  at  anchor  in  Fair  Haven  about 
IjBeven  or  eight  days,  during  which  time,  we 
he  two  shii^s)  succeedetl  in  killing  about 
brty-five  or  tifty  deer,  the  weight  of  which 
veragtd  at  least  120  pounds.     We  again 
i|}ut  to  sea,  hoping,  ttiat  as  tlie  season  was 
plow  more  advanced,  we  sliould  he  able  to 
[penetrate  towards  the  north. — Having  dis- 
]  covered  some  partial  openings  in  the  ice,  we 
I  forced  our  way  in ;  and  on  tliis  occasion  we 
I  gained  the  highest  northern  latitude  we  were 
destined  to  reach,  viz.  SO.  3?.     Hoxt  we 
'  were  again  completely  surrounded  and  block- 
ed up,  in  which  state  we  remained  during  a 
\  period  of  three  weeks  I    But  alas  I  if  during 
this  long  lime  any  thing  extraordinary  pre- 
sented itself,  1  was  unable  to  witness  it; 
\  Ruch,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  tlie  case. 
I  At  length,  on  tlie  29th  July,  after  tmrnenso 
[  labour  and  fatigue,  we  succeeded  once  more 
f  in  getting  into  open  water,  Uttle  aware  of 
^  the  catastrophe  wliich  was  to  befall  us  on  the 
approaching  mom.     We  had  gained  an  off- 
ing of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  tlic  packal 
ice,  when,  about  four  o*dock,  A.  M.  on  the 
30th  of  July,  a  dreadful  gale  of  wind  came 
'  on,  blowing  diretily  on  the  ice-     In  a  few 
hours  we  found  ourselves  in  an  awful  situa- 
tion, unable  to  weather  the  ice  on  eidier 
lack,  and  drilling  fast  upon  the  main  body 
I  of  it,  which  the  wind  and  swell  had  now 
rendered  to  every  appearance  a  solid  mass. 
*  We  knew  not  what  to  do ;  there  wa$  no 
^  lime  for  deliberation ;   and  to  prevent  tlie 
i  ship  from  driving  broiulside  on,  the  only 


alternative  we  bad  was  lo  put  the  hehn  \  _  ^ 
and,  if  possible,  to  force  lier  head  into  the" 
ice.     The  scene  must  have  been  awful  be- 
yond description  ;  to  me  it  was  truly  dread- 
ful.    A  little  after  nine  o\-lock,  the  word 
was  given  to  put  the  helm  up ;  an  awful 
ptuase  succeeded,  tlie  most  solemn  dread  per* 
vaded  every  countenance ;  to  all  human  pro- 
bability there  were  but  a  few  moments  be- 
twixt us  and  eternity ;  and  every  individual, 
widi  the  most  drcadliil  anxiety,  watched  the 
moment  when  the  ship  should  receive  the 
first  shock.  The  concussion  was  tremendous. 
The  sea  was  running  awfully  high  ;  and,  at 
die  instant  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  ice, 
it  threatened  every  moment  to  swallow  us 
up.    Our  ship  continiied  to  receive  die  most 
dreadful  shocks;  but,  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  had  Ibrced  herself  in,  probably  a- 
bout  two  or  three  times  her  own  leoigth. 
The  immense  masses  of  ice,  which  now  «iur- 
rounded  us  in  every  direction,  served,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  shield  us  from  the  violence 
of  the  sea  ;  and  we  were  now  so  firmly  wed- 
ged, tliat  the  ship  compamtivdy  had  little 
motion.     During  the  whole  of  this  dreadful 
scene,  conceive  the  horrors  of  my  situation ; 
prostrate  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  almost 
incapable  of  raising  my  head  from  the  pillow, 
ignorant  of  our  situation,  and  not  a  soul  to 
speak  to  ;  every  ofiicer  and  man  having  been 
on  deck  throughout,  and  too  much  concerned 
for  tlieir  own  preservation  to  think  of  me. 
When  tlie  ship  first  struck  tlie  ice,  the  \io* 
lence  of  the  shock  forced  me  against  the  upper 
part  of  my  bed- place,  and  then  threw  me 
nearly  out  of  it.    I  scrambled,  and  used  every 
exertion  of  which  I  was  capable,  to  get  from 
my  bed,  esrpecting  every  moment  to  be  my 
last ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain — I  could  not 
move.    At  length  the  assistant  snrgeon  came 
to  me.     1  was  much  relieved,  as  weU  as  a- 
stonishcd,  on  learning  that  we  were  on  the 
ice,  having  been  asHured,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  we  nitiBt  have  struck  on  a  reef  of  sun- 
ken and  unknown  rocks.     Fortunately  the 
gale  soon  moderated ;  but  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  sinking  state — all   die  pumps 
going,  and  unable  to  keep  tlie  sliip  free. 
We  now  expected  every  moment  to  go  to 
the  bottom.     The  following  morning  wa^ 
providentially  tine,  and  the  ice  bad  some- 
what separated  ;  with  the  utmost  exertion 
of  every  soul  on  board,  we  succeeded  in 
getting  the  sliip  out  of  the  ice,  and  were 
able,  on  the  following  morning,  to  rearh 
Smecrcnbcrg  harbour,   Spitzbergen.      Our 
ship  being  now  in  stich  a  shattered  condi- 
tion, every  idea  of  wintering   was  at    an 
end  ;  and  it  became  a  question  whether  the 
ship  (die  Utrboard  side,  in  several  places, 
being  literally  stove  in)  was  sea  wordiy  ;  or 
if,  every  thing  considered,  and  under  all  the 
circumstances,  it  woidd  be  prudent  to  risk 
our  lives  in  crossing  the  Atlandc     Having 
got  into  Smcerenberg  harbour,  however,  it 
was  found  diat  we  possessed  the  means  of 
materially  strcngdiening   our  vessel  ^  after 
the  completion  of  which,  it  wb<!  dttermtne' 
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Barrouf^i  Vojfogtt  into  the  Afciie 

Nitmes  of  the  Voymneft* 
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1612»  Jftnjw?  Mall,  1<ondfin, 

•1615.  Hi  II,  ^ 

16!6.  Rot.^i.  i^y.     iind  Wfllifltn  BaRlii»        >   itscnd^  ] 

1^)[3 1015.  Varkras  Voy«gesof  a  tnised  chararter  to  High  Nortli 


Eldincur, 
Deptfotd, 
Bristol, 
■        nhagen, 
.ad, 

Gravesend, 
CljuTchhin  River, 
England, 

London, 

By  land, 

Norc, 


1610.  Jeii  Mrmfc, 

1631.  Luke  Fax, 

1631.  ThonMis  .James, 

165?.  Captain  DantU, 

1668.  Zacchariah  GDloni, 

l€M.  .Tolm  Wood  and  William  Muwl:., 

1719.  Kuight,  Barlow^,  Vaiigljan,  &c 

172f»  John  ScTOggs, 

lti4*  Christopher  Middleton, 

]7i6<  William  Moor  and  Francis  Sn^itb* 

lT6a— 1772.  Mr  Heame, 

1773.  Constantine  John  Pliipps*  (after- 

waidi^  Lord  Mulgrave), 
1 77(>-'1779.  James  Cook  and  Charles  Clarke,  Pljnnouth* 

1776.  Richard  PickersgUl,  Dqitftml, 

1777.  Walter  Young,  Nore, 
1786.  Cnpt.  Lowenom,  Lient,  Egede,  Copenliagen, 
1789.  AiexandtT  Mackenzie,  By  land, 
1790 — 179L  Charlea  Duncan,  England, 
1815 — 181C.  Lieutenant  Kotzebue,  Russiii, 

1918*  John  itosB,  London, 

1818.  David  Bachan,  London, 

The  voyapie  of  Lieutenant  Kotzebue 
(the  son  of  the  celebrated  writer  of  that 
nfime)j  was  performed  in  a  vessel  call- 
al  the  Rurickj  which  wa-s  fitttd  out  at 
the  expt'jisc  of  the  Russian  Count 
BomanzofE  Her  burden  was  about 
100  tons,  and  she  had  22  men^  officers 
includetl,  besides  a  pliysician  and  a 
botanist.  He  was  instructed  to  pro- 
ceed round  Cape  Horn,  to  enter  Beh- 
ring's  Strait,  and  lay  up  his  vessel  in 
some  bay  on  the  American  side;  to 

Ecnetratcv  with  a  certain  niunber  of 
is  men,  the  American  Continent  by 
land,  first,  to  the  northward,  to  deter- 
mine if  Icy  Cape  is  an  island ;  and 
then  to  the  eastward,  keeping  the 
hj^ierboreun  sea  on  their  left.  The 
following  abstract  q^  his  journnl  is 
given  by  IMr  Barrow,  and  cannot  fail 
10  be  interesting  to  every  reader. 

**  At  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  he  ob- 
served a  va»t  quantity  of  drif^-woml  Uirown 
upon  tJie  shore,  and,  among  other  species 
of  wood,  picked  up  a  log  ot*  the  camphor 
tree.  In  die  midsc  of  BeLring^s  Stmit,  be- 
tween East  Cape  and  Cape  Prince  of  Walra, 
he  found  die  current  setting  Btrongly  to  the 
north'Csist,  at  tlie  mte,  as  he  thought,  of 
two  miles  and  a  half  an  houTi  which  is  at 
leaat  twice  the  velocity  observed  by  Cook. 


Stiatti. 


1       Jt'-jHir^'j  li^y. 
Copper  Mine  iUiiir. 

Spitzbcrgen. 

Latitude  80*  IS' 
f  Latitude    TO*  38^ 
If       I^abrador. 

f'  i^lttil 

Churt  t 
Behrii  L 

i  AugLL3L  2,  uorUi  U 
-j      ttide  70'  '10'  oortJ: 

(      longitude  60*, 
Spitz  bergen. 


In  this  particular  place  also  the  depth  of 
the  water  was  conadtirably  more  tlito  tbf 
soundings  men  don  cd  in  Cooli's  voyaf^ 

**  Having    passed   the   CajH;    Prince 
Wales  early  in  August,  without  any  i 
stnictioQ  from  ice,  and  as  it   would  i 
without  seeing  any,  an  opening  was  c, 
cd  in  the  Vme  of  the  A  meriain  coa^it J 
titude  about  67**  to  68".     Into  thj 
the  Rurick  entered.     Across  the  i 
a  small  island,  the  shores  of  which  j 
covered  with   drift-wood ;    and   am  ' 
were  observed  trees  of  an  eoomio 
The  tide  regularly  ebbed  and  flowed  I 
the  paHsages  on  each  side  of  the 
Within  the  entrance,  the  great  bay  { 
spread  out  to  tlie  north  and  souilt,  i 
several  coves  or  sounds  on  each  sha 
extent  to  the  exu»tward  was  not  dcten 
hut  the  Rurick  prtKreeded  as  far  in  dial  di-1 
rection  a:&  the  meridian  of  160**,  which  cw- J 
responds  with  that  of  die  bottom  cf  NauNi| 
Sound.  I 

The  ahcres  of  diis  great  inlet,  and  motel 
particularly   tlic  northern   one,   were  wdi| 
peopled   with    Indians   of  I »  •^- 
men  were  well  armed  w:; 
and  spears.     They  wore  *]. 
leadier  boota,  ueaUy  made  and  orik^ua 
their  hut^  were  comfortable  and  mm 
into  tJie  eardt;  their  ; 

nients  neady  made  \  <\% 

apparcndy  by  dogs,  a:_.^^,.   .,_  lij  i 

9bns  of  rcin-deei  indiMtcd  tlie  prc8CEt««  < 
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nary  forenght.  She  called  to  remem- 
brance the  time  when  she  had  seen  the 
Revolution  commence  with  such  noble 
enthusiasm,  and  the  day  in  which  the 
people  conducted  her  father  in  triumph 
&om  Paris  to  Versailles.  Could  die 
be  otherwiae  than  seduced  by  this 
triumph,  the  more  glorious  because 
not  in  unison  with  our  customs  ? 
Could  she  see  any  thing  in  it  but  the 
presage  of  a  happy  future  for  France, 
since  tt  was  ber  ^ther  whom  France 
had  charged  widi  its  desthiy  ?  We 
must  recal  these  days  and  these  scenes 
which  so  many  others  have  eifaced^  in 
order  to  perceive  all  the  interest  which 
Madame  de  Stoel  iblt  for  tlie  events  of 
our  age* 

Soon,  however,  neither  hherty  nor 
triumph  were  thought  of.  Life  and 
death  were  alone  the  subject  of  que«- 
tion.  Nobody  thought  of  any  diing 
but  the  safety  of  one  party  and  the 
proscription  of  another.  Every  thing 
between  these  extremes  was  of  no  con- 
quencc.  The  lesser  pasaions  were  ex- 
tinguished, E  very  one  was  great  eith  er 
in  crime  or  in  virtue ;  and  hence  it  has 
resulted,  tha.t  there  is  still  to  be  ob- 
served something  more  decided  hi  those 
characters  which  were  formed  during 
the  reign  of  terror  than  in  any  otliers* 

JVIadame  dc  Stiiel  lived  retired  in 
Switzerland,  surrounded  by  eniigrantE, 
6ome  of  whom  had  owed  ^eir  lives  to 
her  care :  for  she  l\ad  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  succeed  in  ef&cting  their  escape 
j^m  France  by  her  proximity  to  its 
frontiers.  She  had  contrived  to  send 
guides  to  meet  them  on  whose  fidehty 
she  could  depend.  These  gmdes  en- 
tered by  the  passes  of  the  Jura,  and 
going  into  certain  placea,  were  recog- 
nised by  conventional  signs,  ai>er 
which  they  returned  into  Switzerland 
through  the  woods.  Indeed,  she  la- 
boured to  save  them  with  astonishing 
industry,  of  which  I  myself  have  been 
ft  witness^  and  whicli  I  con  never  for* 
get. 

After  the  emigrants  were  in  safety, 
Madame  de  Sta^  did  every  thin;*  in 
her  power  to  lessen  the  hardsliips  of 
their  condition.  If  all  of  them  have 
not  been  equally  grati^fiiJ,  it  is  not  tliat 
the  weight  of  the  oblij2:ation  has  not 
been  felt,  but  that  gratitude  has  been 
•tifled  by  party  apirit.  She  herself 
had  a  soul  suiierior  to  ingratitude. 
She  even  pardoned  the  injustice  of 
which  she  had  been  tlie  object,  the 
Inoment  its  author  was  in  misfortune. 

Yok,  IV. 


The  Chattau  ofCoppet. 
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No  one  suffered  more  penecution 
from  Bonaparte,  and  no  one  judged 
him  with  more  imparliaUty.  Those 
whom  we  have  seen  so  long  prostrate 
before  this  Colossus^  have  |H)ured  out 
more  maledictions  on  lii^  toiuh  than 
this  v?oman,  who  suffered  ten  long 
years  of  almost  sohtary  ejdle,  but  who, 
notwithstantUng,  was  able  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  weak  against  the 
oppression  of  the  strongs 

Madame  de  Stael  passed  the  first 
years  of  the  Revolution  in  her  father  s 
house  at  Coppet.  I  was  then  much  \n 
their  society,  where  I  had  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  frequently  listening  to  those 
conversationa  of  which  every  thine  i 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankina 
was  the  general  theme. 

In  these   discussions^  Madame  de 
Stael  had  a  decided  advantage,  as  her  ' 
eloquence  had  no  need  of  any  previous 
rejection.    Mr  Necker  proceeded  more 
slowly,  and  his  daughter  occasionally 
stopped  till  he  came  up  with  her — and 
she  shewed  him  this  filial   attention 
mth  perfect  grace,  yet  free  from  all* 
,  affectation,     Mr  Necker,  would  re- 
cover his  distance,  and   this   mutual  \ 
exchange  of  affection  and   eloquence  *] 
would  frcqueutlv  Ust  whole  hours.       i 

With  BO  much  nobleness  of  mind^ 
Madame  »dc  Stael  Imd  the  merit  of  j 
never  depressing  those  around  her  by  I 
any  intentional  display  of  her  own* 
powers.  These  she  employed  hut  t»  ' 
protect  the  weak,  who  hved  in  peace  * 
around  her.  She  was  formidable  to  \ 
those  only  who  wished  to  make  an  os«  I 
ientatious  display  of  their  mediocrity. 


LSTT£ll  iSCOMD. 

After  the  death  of  Robespierre,  Ma-^ 
dame  de  Stael  was  enabled  to  return 
to  France-    During  some  years,  how- 
ever,  she  divided  her  time  between 
Paris  and  Switzerland.     Bonaparte  at 
last  made  himself  master  of  the  world, 
and  banished  her  to  the  estate  of  Cop- 
pot.     Being  at  this  time  engaged  in 
travel,  I  was  removed  from  her  for  « J 
considerable  period.     I  read,  however,! 
the  works  which  she  published  dtrringj 
the  interval.    These  had  increased  rayi 
desire  of  again  seeing  her ;  for  they  all  J 
expressed  the  most  striking  opinions,] 
and  developed  the  social  system 
which  new  ages  are  inviting  iia. 


The  Chateau  of  Coppet. 
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At  last^  in  the  autumn  of  180B^  I 
was  able  to  quit  Italy  and  to  return  to 
Switzerland.  I  pursued  my  journey 
without  stopping,  in  order  the  more 
quickly  to  reach  Coppet.  Approaching 
toe  hospitable  mansion^  where  the  fo- 
reigner was  ever  sure  of  a  kind  recep- 
tion^ I  was  surprised  to  find  the  ave- 
nue filled  with  carriages.  The  abode 
of  the  exiled  is  seldom  distinguished 
by  what  M.  de  Cbateaubriant  would 
in  the  present  case  have  called  the 
pomp  of  exile. 

Following  the  crowd,  I  arrived  at 
the  Chateau  and  entered  it  with  a  sort 
of  dread  of  so  great  an  assemblage.  I 
proceeded  into  the  vestibule,  looking 
for  some  one  to  annoiince  me^  but 
could  find  nobody  at  leisure  to  do  it. 
One  servant  was  running  towards  a 
wing  of  the  house  with  a  casque  and  a 
lance — another  was  calling  for  help  to 
raise  up  a  pillar  which  ha^  fallen^  and 
a  third,  half  clad,  asked  in  a  theatrical 
tone  for  knots  of  ribbands  which  he 
had  mislaid. 

I  soon  discovered,  without  much 
help  firom  the  imagination,  that  they 
were  preparing  fbr  a  theatrical  repre- 
sentation ;  and  I  felt  that  in  the  state 
of  matters,  I  should  be  hardly  no- 
ticed, even  were  I  presented,  and 
resolved  to  profit  by  the  politeness  of 
the  servants,  who  invited  me  to  walk 
in. 

I  at  last  entered  the  great  gallery 
where  the  stage  was  erected,  and  in 
which  nearly  300  persons,  of  all  na- 
tions, were  alreadv  assembled.  These 
were  communicating  their  conjectures 
to  each  other,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
performance,  in  different  languages, 
previous  to  tiie  rising  of  tlie  curtain. 

I  thus  learnt  that  Madame  de  Stael 
had  written  the  piece  which  was  about 
to  be  performed.  This  redoubled  my 
curiosity.  When  the  curtain  rose,  the 
stage  represented  an  Eastern  hall,  and 
a  group  of  young  Israelites  filled  the 
scene.  They  were  preparing  for  a 
festival,  of  which  they  were  practising 
the  dances.  In  the  middle  of  them  I 
recognised  the  daughter  of  Madame 
de  StaeL  She  was  still  a  child,  but 
of  the  most  perfect  beauty  and  the 
most  charming  simplicity. 

The  play  was  called  The  Shunamite. 
The  subject,  though  taken  from  the 
Bible,  was  so  handled  as  at  once  to  a- 
void  profanity  and  levity.  Every  thing 
in  it  was  distinguished  by  antique  and 
noble  simplicity. 


CNwr- 


Madame  de  Stael  perfoirmed  the 
part  of  the  widow  of  Shunam,  As 
happens  in  the  present  day,  thi*  mo- 
ther was  vain  of  the  takuts  of  her 
daughter ;  and,  as  in  the  present  day, 
she  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  her 
vanity  without  endeavouring  to  con- 
quer it.  Her  sister,  who  was  of  a 
more  humble  disposition,  blamed  that 
vanity  towards  which  the  human  heart 
is  so  indulgent,  but  to  no  purpose; 
for  the  Shunamite  dwelt  ever  upon  her 
daughter,  and  the  speetators  partook 
of  her  delusion. 

In  order  to  make  a  striking  exam- 
ple. Heaven,  which  condemns  joiater- 
nal  vanity  as  well  as  every  other,  de- 

E rived  the  child  of  life.  We  beheld 
er  grow  pale  in  the  midst  of  the  fes- 
tival they  were  celebrating  on  her  to 
eount.  The  shawl  which  she  hdd 
dropped  from  her  hand :  her  mother 
pressed  her  to  her  heart,  but  in  yain : 
the  eyes  of  her  child  were  dosed  ftr 
ever. 

The  young  maidens  re-appeared  ia 
the  second  act.  Arrayed  in  nuramuM; 
the^  surrounded  the  bier  on  whicB 
their  companion  was  laid.  The  un* 
fortunate  mother  reproached  Heaven 
widi  her  death,  but  took  no  reproadi 
to  herself.  Neither  resigned  nor  sob- 
missive,  her  grief  was  that  of  a  wo- 
man under  the  influence  of  ^paanon. 
Her  sister  was  engaged  in  prayer  at 
the  foot  of  the  bier,  expressing  her  re- 
signation to  the  wUl  of  Heaven. 

In  the  middle  of  this  scene  the  pnH 
phet  Elijah  entered.  Being  gmed 
with  the  power  of  working  miradw, 
his  presence  seemed  to  ini^iire  even 
the  spectators  with  confidence. 

The  prophet  shewed  this  impious 
mother  now  the  anger  of  heaven  -had 
fallen  upon  her,  but  that  her  repent- 
ance could  disarm  it.  While  thua  un- 
der the  influence  of  hope,  Elijah  dis- 
closed  to  the  Shunamite  the  mystery 
of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  This 
secret  is  common  in  our  days,  and 
affects  us  but  slightly;  but  it  had 
been  unheard  of  at  the  period  when 
the  Eternal  deigned,  for  the  first  time, 
to  reveal  it.  This  unfortunate  mo- 
ther, who  conceived  her  child  to  be 
annihilate,  learnt  that  she  stiU  exist* 
ed,  and  tliat  we  can  by  no  means  die. 

To  attest  this  mystery  Elijah  a^ 
proached  the  bier.  The  whole  an-' 
dience  looked  to  the  prophet,  and  the 
child  which  he  wished  to  restore  to 
life.  We  thought  we  heard  her  breirthe. 
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She  raieed  her  hand,  then  her  face, 
«nd  at  last  opened  her  eyelids*  She 
had  just  begun  to  live  again,  and  we 
had  been  present  at  one  of  those  great 
scenes  by  which  oiu*  Creator  has  judg- 
ed it  proper  to  teach  us  our  destiny. 
The  impression  we  received  from  it 
must  have  resembled  that  which  they 
af  old  had  the  happiness  to  experience. 

The  Shunmiiite  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable dramatic  compositions  which 
has  appeared  in  any  language*  It  be- 
longs to  no  school,  and  is  neither  ro- 
mantic nor  clus&ical  It  paints  with 
fidelity  the  sentiments  which  our  ima-- 
gination  ascribes  to  the  Bible ;  and  that 
without  cither  overcharging  or  dimi- 
nishing them.  It  awakens  in  tlie  soul 
all  the  rehgious  fccUngs,  without 
shocking  any  of  them* 

Alter  the  close  of  the  performance, 
when  tlie  spectators  were  departing,  a 
aingular  picture  presented  itsell'.  A 
hundred  carriages  arrived  in  a  line. 
While  waiting  for  my  own,  I  listened 
%Q  i\\e  remarks  of  the  crowd  around 
me.  Many  of  them  were  still  ab- 
sorbed in  emotion ;  but  the  majority 
had  already  got  rid  of  it^  ai^d  were 
eying  the  bustle  which  surrounded 
tliem.  The  French  eJtckimedj  "  Who 
cou!d  possibly  have  exjK'Cted  to  see 
such  a  crowd  of  company  in  Switzer- 
land— we  really  had  no  idea  of  it ;" 
the  ladies  of  Lausanne  were  full  ot 
enthusiasm ;  those  of  Geneva  were 
complaining  of  the  fatigue  they  had 
experienced;  and  the  Germans  were 
so  much  affected^  that  it  was  necessary 
10  support  them  into  their  carriages. 

ThiSj  Sir,  was  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  Madame  de  Stael 
beguiled  her  exile. — Thanks  to  her 
courage  and  her  talents,  Coppet  was 
at  that  period  an  abode  altogether 
unique,  and  contained  such  a  union 
of  knowledge,  wit,  and  imagination, 
as  we  may  never  hope  to  witness  again. 

[The  condnuAtkin  of  these  interesongl.et- 
tCTii,  written  by  on  intimate  and  deai  friend  of 
Miictame  dc  Stael,  will  be  given  in  our  next] 


LETTEft  ON    THE    PJIESEKT  STATE   OF 
ADMINISTHATIOK. 

MR  EniTOtt, 

Ik  one  of   your  lat^?  Numl>i;rs   you 
presented  your  readers  with  an  article 


''  On  the  Stat€  of  Parties,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review :"  the  rational  te- 
nour  and  powerful  rhetoric  of  which 
were,  in  the  general,  as  agreeable  to 
me,  as  they  must  have  been  distress- 
ing to  those  against  who<3e  absurd  or 
unwary  gratis  dicta  tlieir  strength  we» 
levelled.  In  that  excellent  paper, 
however,  although  you  have  perhaps 
done  all  that  was  necessary  for  expos* 
ing  the  errors  of  tlie  reWewcr,  you 
hav^e  touched  but  lightly  upon  several 
very  importrnt  points  of  the  subject 
which  he  had  so  grossly  maltreated  ; 
and  have  therefore  left  abundant  room 
for  yourself  to  resume,  or  your  cor- 
respondents to  take  up,  the  same  line 
of  speculation.  You  have  said  quite 
enough,  to  shew  that  you  understand 
the  vanity  of  those  arrogant  claima 
with  whicn  the  eulogists  of  the  pre- 
sent opposition  stiU  continue  to  insult 
the  memory  and  judgment  of  their 
contemporaries, — that  you  thoroughly 
coiTjpreliend  the  emptiness  of  those 
fine  higli  words  iu  whidi  some  of 
these  persons  take  it  upon  them  td' 
criticise  the  adminiEtration  of  a  coun- 
try which  they  themselves  did  all 
they  could  to  ruin,  and  to  disguise  the 
spleen  wherewith  they  contemplate 
tnat  happiness  which  long  and  un- 
weariedly  they  laboured  to  avert. 
This  WAS  all  that  your  purpose  de- 
manded of  you ;  but,  if  the  subject 
be  not  already  placed  in  better  hands,  . 
you  will  not,  i>erhaps,  be  displeased 
that  I  should  endeavour  to  foUow  the 
strain  of  your  disquisition  a  httle  • 
farther,  and  to  state,  in  a  few  words^  { 
the  positive,  as  you  yourself  have  al-  \ 
ready  done  the  negative ,  branch  of  the 

argiunent. ^The  true  strengtli  of  the  J 

prc^^nt  administration  does  not  arise 
from  the  weakness  of  its  opponents ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  may  be  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  minor  errors, 
which,  in  other  circmnstances,  woidd  ^ 
have  been  more  carefully  avoided,  or  \ 
more  speedily  corrected,  are  somedmes  < 
permitted  to  disgrace  the  proceedings  < 
of  our  rulers,  simply  because  tliose  \ 
men,  in  regard  to  all  mutters  of  gen- 
eral politick  importance,  feel  them- 
selves to  be  strong,  and  their  enemies  i 
to  be  too  weak.      You  will  ]^>erhapa  * 
jnispect  me  of  mistaking  your  irony  j 
for  plain  matter  of  fact ;  but  I  assure  1 
you,  that  I  do  at  times  wibh  the  Mipis-  \ 
try  were  pitted  against  an  opposition,  , 
whose  eye  of  scrutiny,  and  voice  of  ' 
reproach^  might  have  more  chance  of 
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being  quickened  and  echoed  bj  the 
confidence  of  the  rational  part  of  the 
oommnnity*  I  shall  not^  however^ 
touch  upon  their  weakness^  till  I  have 
said  Bomething  of  their  strength. 

The  circumstances  out  of  which  the 
present  division  of  parties  among  us 
has  arisen,  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  is  net  to  be  expected  their  influence 
should  soon  become  superannuated. 
All  that  Englishmen  are  accustomed 
to  hold  most  sacred^  was^  at  the  oom- 
tnencemcnt  of  the  French  Revolution, 
declared,  by  two  of  the  greatest  men 
England  ever  has  produced^  to  be  in 
danger.  An  opposite  opinion  was  main- 
tained by  a  set  of  statesmen,  more  re- 
markable^ in  private  and  in  public 
life,  for  rashness  than  for  prudence, — 
for  genius  than  for  wisdom.  The  ex- 
perience of  succeeding  years  has  now 
kit  no  doubt  upon  any  rational  mind 
as  to  the  comparative  justice  of  these 
opinions ;  or,  rather,  of  these  predic- 
tions. The  name  of  Burke  is  ven- 
erated, not  only  in  England,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  cultivated 
Europe,  as  that  of  one  raided  up  by 
Heaven  to  speak  with  the  calm  voice 
of  authority^  in  the  midst  of  oblo- 
quies, and  on  the  threshold  of  terrota^ 
— ^rebuke  to  the  wicked,  and  warning 
to  the  changeful.  The  name  of  Pitt, 
to  whom  Heaven  allotted  a  longer^  a 
more  active,  and  a  far  more  painful 
career^  is  embalmed  in  the  heart  of 
admiring  nations,  with  a  yet  holier 
passion ;  for  he  not  only  preached,  but 
fought  the  good  fight ;  and  with  the 
reverence  which  is  paid  to  him  as  a 
prophet,  we  mingle  the  love  which  is 
due  to  the  memory  of  a  hero  and  a 
martyr.  Although  he  died  before  yet 
the  darkness  was  dispelled^-^though 
scarcely  one  ray  of  numan  hope  was 
permitted  to  beam  upon  his  closing 
eyes,  he  left  behind  him  the  legacy  of 
his  strong  faith^  and  in  the  strength 
of  that  faith  have  his  disciples  tri- 
lunphed.  The  gratitude  of  those  who 
bless  his  memory  forms  a  bond  of 
connexion  and  of  confidence  that  wUl 
not  easily  be  disunited. 
Hoc  est  quod  jungit,  jonctos  quod  servat 
amicos. 

The  truth  is^.that  what  Mr  Burke 
once  said  of  himself^  he  might  with 
equal  propriety  have  said  of  the  great 
active  statesman  whose  indefatigable 
zeal  carried  through  that  system  of 
noble  policy  which  he  himself  recom- 
mend^.    Pitt  was  never^  either  in 
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the  commencement  or  in  the  progrew 
of  his  government,  any  other  than 
"  the  representative  of  the  oomiiioii 
sentiment  of  En^and."  His  name 
indeed  has  become^  and  so  it  wdl 
merited  to  be^  the  rallying  sknal  and 
symbol  of  those  who  thooriit  as  he 
aid;  but  the  honours  which  have  beoi 
paid  to  that  glorioas  name,  have  not 
proceeded  from  men^  *oonscioii8  of  my 
prostration  of  their  own  InteDeets, 
even  to  the  greatness  of  him,  the  su- 
periority of  whose  genius  it  was  their 
pride  to  acknowledge.  I  am  per^ 
suaded,  that  even  now,  when  political 
zeal  has  been  calmed  by  the  consdoos- 
ness  of  security,  the  associations  cb« 
tablished  in  every  port  of  the  empire 
which  bear  the  name  of  Pitt,  wmild 
be  found,  upon  examination,  to  mini- 
ber  in  their  ranks  such  an  imrnense 
proportion  of  the  whole  property, 
wedth,  and  intelligence  of  the  oomi- 
try,  as  might  put  to  eternal  shame  tiie 
clamours  of  those  who  pretend  to 
think  that  their  own  purity  finds  its 
chief  enemies  in  the  creatures  of  in- 
fluence,  and  the  corrupt  hopes  of  11^ 
vour.  In  vain  shoula  we  searcb  ifar 
any  associations  of  acknowledged,  a« 
vowed,  and  intelligible  principIeB, 
which  might  sustain  any  comparison 
with  these,  in  regard  to  real  jmow« 
ledge,  and  real  power.  We  hear  lam, 
indeed,  of  their  mighty  strength,  than 
we  do  of  the  aristocratic  oppositfcm 
and  their  retained  diampions,  on  tiie 
one  hand,  or  of  the  democratic  babUm 
on  the  other.  Property,  wherein  lies 
their  strong  hold,  is  naturally  of  an 
inert  and  neutralizing  character.  Those 
who  have  it  desire  no  change;  lliey 
are  contented  to  keep  on  the  dcftn« 
sive,  and  anxious  only,  in  the  geaaatl, 
that  things  should  continue  to  be  as 
the^  have  been.  Their  diaracter  aii4 
habits  tend  to  render  them  a  defensive, 
perhaps  too  uniformly,  a  definum 
power;  while  noise,  bustle,  and  ooUry, 
are  the  natural  arms  and  instruments 
of  their  opponents.  Mr  Burke's  simOe 
of  the  oxen  and  the  gnats  is  the  best 
illustration  that  can  be  given ;  fiv  as 
he  predicted,  so  has  it  been  proved  in 
the  sequel,  that  the  reposing  weifl^t, 
once  roused  bv  insult  and  aggresaim, 
is  as  formidable,  as  irresistibk,  as  it  is 
slow. 

It  was  by  and  through  the  reoep* 
tion  which  his  principles  met  among 
tills  class  that  Mr  Pitt  carried  on  the 
war  through  defeat  and  disaster,— and 
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by  adlicriiTg  to  them  that  his  success 
sons  have  twice  conducted  it  to  victory 
and  tniimph.  It  was,  above  all,  in 
the  strength  of  the  coutttrt/  gentlemen 
of  England — a  hody  of  men,  in  nativii 
dignity,  of  sentiment  and  character, 
far  Riiperior  to  any  class  that  ever  sup- 
ported any  other  governinent  in  its 
hour  of  flaiiger — that  our  gOTcrnment 
sustained  inviolate  the  palladium  of 
liberty,  in  spite  of  aU  the  mingled 
energies  of  foreign  despotism  and  <lo- 
mestic  sedition.  Nobly,  indeed,  when- 
ever the  cause  of  their  country  has 
appeared  to  be  in  danger,  have  this 
great  class  of  legitimate  aristocrates 
vinthcate<l  their  hereditary  claim  to 
the  respect  of  England.  The  deli- 
berate love  of  orderly  Hherty  ia  strong 
within  their  bosoms,  even  when  they 
seem  to  slumber ;  and  the  same  heroic 
impulses  whicli,  in  the  days  of  Charles, 
drew  statesmen  and  generals  from 
every  vilhige-manor,  called  up,  at  the 
voice  of  Pitt,  an  army  of  resolved, 
sternly,  and  united  patriots,  before 
whose  might  the  spirit  of  disaffection 
was  at  once  rebuked  into  silence,  as, 
in  the  end,  the  menaces  of  tyranny 
were  quelled  into  dismay. 

To  us,  who  now  look  back  upon  the 
series  of  glorious  successes  wherewith 
tlie  steady  support  of  these  men,  and 
of  others  anijnated  with  the  same  spi- 
rit, has  crowned  the  struggle — there  is 
indeed  only  one  subject  of  wonder, 
and  that  is,  thiit  tiie  sm-e  victory 
should  have  been  delayed  so  long,  that 
the  spectacle  of  triumph  should  have 
been  denied  to  the  master  spirit,  and 
reserved  so  abundantly  for  those  whose 
highest  praise  it  is  to  be  called  the  dis- 
ciples of  his  wisdom »  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  first  phrenzied  ener- 
gies of  republican  France,  hlk^d  with 
.  ft  talse  opinion  of  her  power,  even 
those  who  were  too  proud  and  too 
wise  to  confess  their  fears  by  submis- 
sion. It  must  be  admitted,  that  some 
deadening  poison-  had  tilled  the  air 
around  us — that  some  faintnesa  was  at 
the  heart,  or  some  hUndness  before 
the  eyes  of  those  who  suffered  the  ge- 
nerous spirits  of  La  Vendee  to  lavish 
their  heroism  in  hopeless  sacrifice — 
who  neglected  to  support  ainong  them 
a  far  more  chivalrous  and  energetic  in- 
surrection than  that  which  we  at^er- 
vvards  upheH  so  promptly,  stedfastly, 
and  happily  in  Spain.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  we  equandcred  upon 
distant  and  unhealthy  colonics — ^upon 


what  were  absurdly  enoug    called,  by 
way  of  excellence,  British  object*—* 
resoiurcea  which,  judiciously  ounceU'^ 
trated,  and  firmly  apphed,  would  have 
been  more  than  sunicient  to  strike  an 
irresistible  blow  ot  the  very  heart  of 
our  enemy.     We  dealt  in  petty,  Tex-# 
atious,  and  niinous  expeditions,  when 
we  should  have  girt  our  loins  for  one 
great  and  decisive  encounter.      We 
fil>lit  the  bundle,  and  our  rods  were 
broken.     We  hail  no  great  military 
genius  to  infuse  into  the  prudence  <n  1 
the  Cabinet  the  decision  of  the  field*  \ 
Wf  allowefl  ourselves  to  forget,  thai 
we  had  had  Edwanla  and  Marlbonoughs. 
The  ruUng  star  nf  Wellington  had  not 
as  yet  arisen  .-^The  first  departure  from  i 
this  ruinous  system  was  in  the  expet 
dition  to  Egypt ;  and  it  is  a  strange 
proof  of  tlie  length  to  which  our  de«  ] 
lusive  apprehensions  had  b«?en  carried, 
that  when  the  genius  of  Melville  pro«  j 
jected  that  memorable  expedition,  it  | 
was  opposed  hy  Pitt  himself,  and  for-  j 
mally  protested  against  by  the  king.*  \ 
After  the  superiority  of  the  British  I 
arms  was  otice  established,  a  fair  field 
was  all  that  was  necessary  for  theis  I 
exertion.      Our    Archimedes    wanted] 
only  a  w  rw,  and  he  found  it  in  the  ^ 
Peninsula. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  suo*  J 
ceeding  period,  the  members  of  ad-»  j 
ministration  were  alike  held  together  | 
among  themselves,  and  supported  ial 
the  confidence  of  the  nation  by  the] 
atrength  of  one  idea  alone — tliat  the 
were  the  disciples,  namely,  and  fijUow^ 
ers  of  Mr  Pitt — ^resolved  to   proceed  ^ 

•  When  the  late  Lord  Melville  first 
posed  thii  expedition,  it  was  strongly  i 
tested  in  the  Privy  Coiuicil,  and  at  btk  « 
ried  by*  I  believL',  only  one  voice.  Pitt  gavi 
a  very  reluctant  can»Lnt,  find  the  king  \ 
on  the  paper  in  which  he  tiigniiied  his  ao  J 
quieaoencc,  words  to  the  fallowing  purpose^  J 
**  I  give  my  consent  to  this  measure  wit^l 
the  grealMt  reluctance,  as  it  tends  to  expostf 
the  fiower  of  my  aimy  to  pcriish  in  a  dis*  J 
tant,  duhious,  and  per'doas  expedition.*! 
Thua  Lord  M.  had  the  full  responsibility  of  I 
ihh  important  measure.  I 

Whem  he  retired  from  office,  during  Lovft  | 
fitdmonth's     adiiiini&tRition«    lii*     Maje 
breakfuafced  with  1dm  at  Wimbledon, 
IV hen  about  to  leave  the  table,  filled  ii  ; 
of  wine,  and  drank  it  *'  To  the  heald 
tlie  Minister  who  daretl  to  advise  and 
tlie  Egyptian  expedition,  which  tcrminatQ 
BO  gloriously,  against  the  opinion  of  his  eoT 
leagues,  and  the  express  disapprobatioD  \ 
his  sovereign,'* 
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session  of  «U  that  is  yet  known  respect-     sumed  a  lofter  hue,  and  shed 
ing  this  branch  of  the  expedition, 

^*  Wc  Hr^t  made  the  ice  about  the  S7th 
Kay,  nc*r  Cherry  Island,  which  is  small, 
^»l«rid  of  lenaarkable  appearance,  bdng  com- 
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pMed  of  many  hi^h  and  poiatcd  rocks  or 
clifis ;  and  in  one  bearing,  looka  as  if  rent 
asunder  by  some  convul^on  of  nature.  It 
lie*  oil  the  soutli-east  part  of  Spitz beK»en, 
frona  which  it  is  distant  about  150  miles. 
During  a  few  days  previoue  to  making  the 
rce,  we  experienced  a  j,freat  change  of  wea- 
ther, the  tbermomt'ter  having  fallen  very 
considerably,  and  now  continued  below  S2 
deg.  We  had  also  frequent  and  heavy  falls 
of  snow ;  and  for  several  days,  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  the  thermometer  fell  to  18  deg. 
or  14  deg.  below  the  freezing  poinL  VVc 
eoon  descried  the  lafty  and  snow-capp'd 
rocks  or  precipices  whinh  compose  Spitz- 
bergen — the  cheerless,  bleak,  and  sterile 
aspect  of  whicli  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
Running  along  the  western  side  of  the 
tiiilanil,  our  prof^reis  was  stopped  by  immense 
barriers  of  ice,  which  extended  in  every  di- 
^feetiun  as  far  as  the  eye  ould  reach,  and 
joining  the  land  to  the  northward,  blocked 
up  all  the  harbom-s.  We  succeeded,  how- 
e\'er,  in  gaining  a  high  northern  latitude, 
vizt  about  80' ;  but  a^  we  had  parted  from 
our  consort  a  few  days  before,  in  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind,  we  returned  in  quest  of  her, 
and  were  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with 
her  on  Uie  subsequent  day.  We  now  put 
into  Magdalena  Bay,  in  the  lat.  79^  33' 
north.  Ion.  IP  easL  The  upper  and  inner 
jpart  of  this  bay  we  found  so  choked  up  with 
ice,  which  was  now  beginning  to  break  up, 
that  our  situation  here  became  very  critical. 
Having  surveyed  it,  however,  we  again  put 
to  sea,  and  ran  along  the  edge  of  tlie  ice  to 
the  westward,  which  everywhere  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  solid  body.  On  tlie 
10th  .lune  we  fell  in  with  several  sail  of 
Grecnlandmen,  when  we  were  sorry  to  learn 
that  no  hope  existed  of  getting  to  the  north- 
ward by  fitrclcliing  to  the  westward ;  and  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  ma&ters 
of  these  ships,  tliat  to  gain  a  high  northern 
latitude,  we  must  penetrate  to  the  north- 
ward ;  that  is  to  say,  tiiat  we  must  stand  in 
with,  or  near  to,  the  land  oi  Spitz bergen. 
In  consequence  of  this  information,  as  well 
as  the  observations  we  had  already  made, 
and  the  decisive  opinion  of  our  pilots,  we 
retraced  our  step*  to  the  northward,  and 
were  soon  completely  beset  in  tlie  ice.  You 
cannot  form  any  conception  of  the  truly 
picturesque  and  often  solemn  grandeur  of 
such  a  scene.  Conceive  two  vesseb  hemmed 
in,  jammed,  and  completely  surrounded  by 
immense  maaes  of  ice,  of  the  rudest  and 
often  most  fantastic  forms  ^  tlie  two  ships 
a|}peariDg,  as  it  were,  like  specks  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  extended  plane,  of  alabaster 
whiteness,  and  to  which  the  eye  can  assign 
no  limits.  When  the  sun  ^one  bright, 
whether  at  mid-day  or  midnight,  but  parti, 
cularly  at  tlie  latter  period,  its  beams  as« 
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tint  on  tlie  intunen&e  iheet  uf  surrounding 
ice,  while  the  Hteep  and  towering  summit  of 
Spitzbergen,  forming  the  back  ground* 
combined  to  render  the  whole  truly  grand 
and  intere-sting.  Whilst  gazing  on  such  a 
scene,  I  never  failed  to  experience  sensations 
at  once  solemn  and  nstonLqlung :  for  there 
was  somctliing  in  my  breast  which  tor  ever 
associated  itself  with  the  possibility,  nay, 
probabihty,  of  never  being  able  to  extricate 
ourselves.  lndee<l,  when  it  is  considered 
that  you  can,  with  a  glance  of  the  eye,  at 
once  embrace  pieces  of  solid  ice,  without  a 
rent  or  Assure,  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  dr- 
cumferencc,  and  situated  in  every  posdble 
direction,  save  here  and  tliere,  where,  from 
acaimulation,  and  the  force  of  winds  and 
currents,  it  had  formed  high,  irregidar,  aod 
impending  columns,  it  i*  not  ditficolt,  I 
think,  to  account  far  my  feehngs-  In  this 
situation  we  remained  ien  or  twelve  days, 
nearly  tixed  bodies,  except  when  the  di0er- 
ent  currents  diangcd  our  situation,  which 
was  indicuted  to  us  only  by  altering  the 
bearings  of  the  land*  from  wliich  we  were 
distant  eight  or  ten  leagues.  At  length  we 
were  extricated  from  our  perilous  situati 
by  the^  ice  partially  openmg,  so  as  to  i 
us  to  force  our  way  out, 

"  We  now  ranged  along  die  edge  of  the 
ice,  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to  discover 
some  vacancy  by  which  we  might  penetrate 
northward ;  but  we  did  so  in  vain.  On  the 
26\h  June  we  again  came  to  anchor  in  Pair 
Haven,  which  is  biiuated  between  two  islands 
called  Vogel  Sang  and  Clover  Cliff.  On 
those,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  we 
discovered  numerous  herds  of  rein^ieer; 
and  in  running  in  for  the  anchorage,  im- 
mense numbern  of  sea-horses  were  seen  ly- 
ing oa  tile  ice,  huddltd  together,  and,  at  a 
distana\  much  resembling  a  group  of  cattle- 
We  succeL'dcd  in  kUBng  several,  some  of 
which  were  of  prodigious  size ;  for  instance, 
one  which  we  cut  up  was  found  to  wetgb 
twenty  hundred -weight  These  animals  are 
seen  everywhere,  near  tJie  land,  on  the  ice, 
as  well  Its  in  the  sea :  and  diey  are  found  in 
the  bays  (which  are  numerous  all  along  the 
coast),  lying  on  the  beadi,  sometimes  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundreds.  To  a  stranger 
they  present  tlie  most  forbidding  and  ugly 
asjK'ct  imaginable.  When  much  annoyed 
by  shot,  they  assemble  thdr  forces;  suf- 
round  the  boat,  as  if  determined  to  wt^ 
liate.  Thirty,  forty,  or  more,  will  apipear 
in  every  direction,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment ;  and  so  near,  that  the  muzzle  of 
your  musket  will  often  reach  their  heads. 
They  now  make  a  hissing,  barking  kind  of 
noise ;  and  no  sooner  receive  your  fire  dian 
tliey  become  apparently  furious,  roll  about, 
descend  probably  for  a  minute,  when  they 
reappear  witti  immense  increase  of  numbers, 
and  seem  proportion  ably  bolder  in  tbdt 
assaults. 

**  Several  of  our  oan  were  sna^ipcd  in 
two»  or  otherwise  broken  by  thenu  In  ihdr 
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upper  jaw  are  two  tusks  of  great  size,  which 
seem  as  if  intended  by  nature  to  form  the 
principal  means  of  defence,  as  well  against 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  as  to  raise  and 
support  their  Imge  carcasses  when  they  ele- 
vate themselves  from  the  sea  to  the  ice. 
These  tusks  are  of  the  purest  ivory,  and, 
when  they  have  attained  their  full  growth, 
are  of  considerable  value.    Their  hides  arc 
very  thick,  and  of  the  toughest  texture; 
but  they  are  coarse,  and  fit  only  for  pkcing 
on  the  rigging  of  ships  to  prevent  chafing. 
When  brought  on  board,  their  bodies  emit- 
ted a  most  intolerable  stench ;  to  get  rid  of 
which,  as  soon  as  they  were  skinned,  the 
carcass  was  thrown  overboard.     The  rein- 
deer of  Spitzbergen,  of  which  we  nrocured 
a  plentiful  supply,  do  not,  I  think,  differ 
essentially  from  the  deer  of  England,  except 
that,  as  the  autumn  advances,  they  begin  to 
cast  their  summer  coat,   and  during  the 
winter  months  become  perfectly  white*  Even 
in  the  end  of  June  their  winter  coat  was  but 
b^inning  to  fall  off,  and  many  of  those  we 
killed  were  still  nearly  white.     We  also  saw 
many  white  bears,  but  only  succeeded  in 
killing  one.     Here  you  will  be  sorry  to 
learn,  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th 
June,  naving  accompanied  Captain  Buchan 
and  the  purser  in  pursuit  of  rein-deer,  I 
unfortunately  received  the  fire  from  the  rifle 
of  the  latter,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards, 
the  ball  of  which  struck  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  left  knee-bone.      •     •      •      • 
We  continued  at  anchor  in  Fair  Haven  about 
seven  or  eight  days,  during  which  time,  we 
(the  two  ships)  succeeded  in  killing  about 
forty-five  or  fifty  deer,  the  weight  of  which 
averaged  at  least  120  pounds.     We  agam 
put  to  sea,  hoping,  that  as  the  season  was 
now  more  advanced,  we  should  be  able  to 
penetrate  towards  the  north. — Having  dis- 
covered some  partial  openings  in  the  ice,  we 
forced  our  way  in;  and  on  this  occasion  we 
gained  the  highest  northern  latitude  we  were 
destined  to  reach,  viz.  80.  32.     Here  we 
were  again  completely  surrounded  and  block- 
ed up,  in  which  state  we  remained  during  a 
period  of  three  weeks !    But  alas !  if  during 
this  long  time  any  thing  extraordinary  pre- 
sented itself,  I  was  unable  to  witness  it; 
such,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 
At  length,  on  the  29th  July,  after  immense 
labour  and  fatigue,  we  succeeded  once  more 
in  getting  into  open  water,  little  aware  of 
the  catastrophe  wiiich  was  to  befall  us  on  the 
approaching  mom.     We  had  gained  an  off- 
ing of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  ^e  packed 
ice,  when,  about  four  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  the 
30th  of  July,  a  threadful  gale  of  wind  came 
on,  blowing  directly  on  &e  ice.    In  a  few 
hours  we  foimd  ourselves  in  an  awful  situa- 
tion, unable  to  weather  the  ice  on  either 
tack,  and  drifting  fast  upon  the  main  body 
of  it,  which  the  wind  and  swell  had  now 
rendered  to  every  appearance  a  solid  mass. 
We  knew  not  what  to  do;  there  was  no 
time  for  deliberation;  and  to  prevent  the 
diip  hottk  driving  broadside  on,  the  only 
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alternative  we  had  was  to  pat  the  hehn  Tsup, 
and,  if  possible,  to  force  her  head  into  iSm 
ice.    The  scene  must  have  been  awful  be- 
yond description ;  to  me  it  was  tndy  dread* 
fiiL    A  tittle  after  mae  o'dock,  the  nMrd 
was  given  to  put  the  h^n  up ;  an  awftd 
pause  succeeded,  the  most  sdemn  dread  per- 
vaded every  countenance ;  to  all  human  pro* 
bability  there  were  but  a  few  moments  be- 
twixt us  and  etexnitv ;  and  every  individual, 
with  the  most  dreadf^  anxiety,  watched  the 
moment  when  the  ship  shoidd  receive  the 
first  shock.  The  concussion  was  tremendous. 
The  sea  was  running  awfrilly  high ;  and,  at 
the  instant  of  coming  in  contact  widi  the  ice, 
it  threatened  every  moment  to  swallow  us 
up.    Our  ship  continued  to  receive  the  most 
dreadfril  diocks ;  but,  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  had  forced  herself  in,  probably  a- 
bout  two  or  three  times  her  own  length. 
The  immense  masses  of  ice,  which  now  sur- 
roimded  us  in  ev^  direction,  served,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  aLield  us  from  the  violence 
of  the  sea ;  and  we  were  now  so  firmly  wed- 
ged, that  the  ship  comparatively  had  little 
motion.    During  the  whole  of  this  dreadful 
scene,  conceive  me  horrors  of  my  situation ; 
prostrate  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  almost 
mcapable  of  raising  my  head  from  the  pillow, 
ignorant  of  our  situation,  and  not  a  soul  to 
speak  to ;  every  officer  and  man  having  been 
on  deck  throughout,  and  too  much  concerned 
for  their  own  preservation  to  thmk  of  me. 
When  the  ship  first  struck  the  ice,  the  vio- 
lence  of  the  shock  forced  me  against  the  upper 
part  of  my  bed-place,  and  then  threw  me 
nearly  out  of  it   I  scrambled,  and  used  every 
exertion  of  which  I  was  capable,  to  get  from 
my  bed,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  my 
last ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain — I  could  not 
move.    At  length  the  assistant  snrgeon  c^me 
to  me.    I  was  much  relieved,  as  well  as  a- 
stonishcd,  on  learning  that  we  were  on  the 
ice,  having  been  assiured,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  we  must  have  struck  on  a  reef  of  sun- 
ken and  unknown  rocks.     Fortunately  the 
gale  soon  moderated ;  but  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  sinking  state — all  the  pumps 
going,  and  unable  to  keep  the  ship  free. 
We  now  expected  every  moment  to  go  to 
the  bottom.     The  following  morning  was 
providentially  fine,  and  the  ice  had  some- 
what separated  ;  with  the  utmost  exertion 
of  every  soul  on  board,  we  succeeded  in 
getting  the  ship  out  of  the  ice,  and  were 
able,  on  the  following  morning,  to  reach 
Smeerenberg  harbour,   Spitzbergen.      Our 
ship  being  now  in  such  a  shattered  condi- 
tion,  every  idea  of  wintering   was  at   an 
end  ;  and  it  became  a  question  whether  the 
ship  (the  larboard  side,  in  several  places, 
being  literally  stove  in)  was  sea  worthy  ;  or 
if,  every  thing  considered,  and  imder  all  the 
circumstances,  it  would  be  prudent  to  risk 
our  lives  in  crossing  the  Atlantic     Havihg 
got  into  Smeerenberg  harbour,  howe\'er,  it 
was  found  that  we  possessed  the  means  of 
materially  strengthening  our  vessel;  after 
the  completion  m  which,  it  was  determined 
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session  of  all  that  is  yet  known  respect- 
ing this  branch  of  the  expedition. 

^  We  first  made  the  ice  about  the  27th 
May,  netr  Cherry  Island,  whldi  is  small, 
and  of  remarkable  appearance,  being  com- 
posed of  many  high  and  pointed  n^ks  or 
difis ;  and  in  one  bearing,  looks  as  if  rent 
asunder  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  It 
lies  on  the  south-east  part  of  Spitzbergen, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  150  miles. 
During  a  few  days  previous  to  making  the 
ice,  we  experienced  a  great  change  of  wea- 
ther, the  thermometer  having  fdlen  very 
considerably,  and  now  continued  below  22 
d^.  We  had  also  frequent  and  heavy  falls 
of  snow ;  and  for  several  days,  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  the  thennometer  fell  to  18  deg. 
or  14  deg.  below  the  freezing  point  We 
soon  descried  the  lofty  and  snow-capp'd 
rocks  or  precipices  which  compose  Spitz- 
bergen— the  cheerless,  bleak,  and  sterile 
aspect  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
Running  along  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  our  progress  was  stopped  by  immense 
banieTs  of  ioc,  which  extended  in  every  di- 
^lection  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
joining  the  land  to  the  northward,  blocked 
up  all  the  harbours.  We  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  gaming  a  high  northern  latitude, 
viz.  about  80"* ;  but  as  we  had  parted  from 
our  consort  a  few  days  before,  in  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind,  we  returned  in  quest  of  her, 
and  were  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  wiUi 
her  on  the  subsequent  day.  We  now  put 
into  Magdalena  Bay,  in  the  lat  79"  33' 
north,  Ion.  11°  east  The  upper  and  inner 
part  of  this  bay  we  found  so  choked  up  with 
ice,  which  was  now  beginning  to  break  up, 
ihat  our  situation  here  became  veiy  criticaL 
Having  surveyed  it,  however,  we  again  put 
to  sea,  and  ran  along  the  edse  of  me  ice  to 
the  westward,  which  everywhere  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  solid  body.  On  the 
10th  June  we  fell  in  with  several  sail  of 
Greenlandmen,  when  we  were  sorry  to  learn 
that  no  hope  existed  of  getting  to  the  north- 
ward by  stretching  to  the  westward ;  and  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  masters 
of  these  ships,  that  to  gain  a  high  northern 
latitude,  we  must  penetrate  to  the  north- 
ward ;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  must  stand  in 
with,  or  near  to,  the  land  of  Spitzbergen. 
In  consequence  of  this  information,  as  well 
as  the  observations  we  had  already  made, 
and  the  decisive  opinion  of  our  pilots,  we 
retraced  our  steps  to  the  northward,  and 
were  soon  completely  beset  in  the  ice.  You 
cannot  form  any  conception  of  the  truly 
picturesque  and  often  solemn  grandeur  of 
such  a  scene.  Conceive  two  vessels  hemmed 
in,  jammed,  and  completely  surrounded  by 
immense  masses  of  ice,  of  the  rudest  and 
often  most  fantastic  forms ;  the  two  ships 
a{)pearing,  as  it  were,  like  specks  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  extended  plane,  of  alabaster 
whiteness,  and  to  which  die  eye  can  assign 
no  limits.  When  the  sun  ^one  bright, 
whether  at  mid-day  or  midnight,  but  parti- 
cularly at  the  latter  period,  its  beams  as- 
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nimed  a  softer  hue,  and  shed  a  mellower 
tint  on  the  inmiense  sheet  of  surrounding 
ice,  while  the  steep  and  towering  summit  of 
Spitzbeigen,  forming  the  back  ground, 
combined  to  render  the  whole  truly  grand 
and  interesting.  Whilst  gazing  on  such  a 
scene,  I  never  failed  to  experience  sensations 
at  once  solemn  and  astonishing;  for  there 
was  something  in  my  breast  which  for  ever 
associated  itself  with  the  possibility,  nay, 
probability,  of  never  being  able  to  extricate 
oursdves.  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered 
that  you  can,  with  a  glance  of  the  eye,  at 
once  embrace  pieces  of  solid  ice,  without  a 
rent  or  fissure,  ten  or  twelve  mdlcs  in  cir- 
cumference, and  situated  in  every  possible 
direction,  save  here  and  there,  where,  from 
accumulation,  and  the  force  of  winds  and 
oirrents,  it  had  formed  high,  irregular,  and 
impending  columns,  it  is  not  difficult,  I 
think,  to  account  for  my  feelings.  In  this 
situation  we  remained  ten  or  twelve  days, 
nearly  fixed  bodies,  except  when  the  differ- 
ent currents  changed  our  situation,  which 
was  indicated  to  us  only  by  altering  the 
bearings  of  the  land,  from  which  we  were 
distant  ei^t  or  ten  leagues.  At  length  we 
were  extricated  from  our  perilous  situation 
by  the  ice  partially  opening,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  force  our  way  out 

"  We  now  ranged  along  the  edge  of  the 
ice,  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to  discover 
some  vacancy  by  which  we  might  penetrate 
northward ;  but  we  did  so  in  vain.  On  the 
36th  June  we  agam  came  to  anchor  in  Fair 
Haven,  which  is  situated  between  two  islands 
caUed  Vogd  Sang  and  Clover  Cliffi  On 
those,  and  the  neighbourii^  isluids,  we 
discovered  numerous  herds  of  rein-deer; 
and  in  running  in  for  the  andiorage,  im- 
mense numbers  of  sea-horses  were  seen  ly- 
ing on  the  ice,  huddled  together,  and,  at  a 
distance,  much  resembling  agroupof  catde. 
We  succeeded  in  killing  several,  some  of 
which  were  oi  prodigious  size ;  for  instance, 
one  which  we  cut  up  was  found  to  weigh 
twenty  hundred-weight  These  animals  are 
seen  everywhere,  near  the  land,  on  the  ice, 
as  well  as  in  the  sea ;  and  tfaey  are  found  in 
the  bays  (which  are  numerous  all  along  the 
coast),  lying  on  the  beach,  sometimes  to  the 
amount  of  several  himdreds.  To  a  stranger 
they  present  the  most  forbidding  and  ugly 
aspect  imaginable.  When  much  annoyed 
by  shot,  they  assemble  their  forces;  sur- 
round the  boat,  as  if  determined  to  reta- 
liate. Thirty,  forty,  or  more,  will  appear 
in  every  direction,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment ;  and  so  near,  that  die  muzzle  ^ 
your  musket  will  often  reach  theur  heads. 
They  now  make  a  hissing,  barking  lund  of 
noise ;  and  no  sooner  receive  your  fire  than 
they  become  apparendy  ftirious,  roU  about, 
descend  probably  for  a  minute,  when  they 
reanpear  with  immense  increase  of  numbers, 
and  seem  proportionably  bolder  in  their 
assaults. 

**  Several  of  our  oars  were  snmied  in 
two,  Oft  otherwise  broken  by  them,  in  their 


upper  jaw  are  two  tusks  of  grcut  size,  whkh 
teem  as  if  intended  by  nature  to  form  the 
principal  m^iUis  of  defence,  as  well  against 
tlie  attacks  of  their  cacnues,  ag  to  raise  and 
^support  thtir  huge  carcasses  when  tbey  ele- 
vate thtmsclvcs  from   the  sea  to  the  ice. 
These  tusks  are  of  the  purest  ivory,  and, 
when  they  have  attmnetl  their  Ml  growth, 
ate  of  considerable  value-     Their  hides  are 
very  thick,   and  of  the  toughest  texture; 
but  they  are  coarse,  and  fit  only  for  placing 
on  the  rigging  of  ships  to  prevent  chafinjg. 
When  brought  on  board,  tlii:ir  bodies  erait- 
t«d  a  most  intolerable  stench  ;  to  get  nd  of 
which »  as  soon  as  they  were  skinned,  the 
carcasB  was  thrown  overboard.     The  rein- 
deer of  Spitzbergen,  of  which  wc  procured 
a  plentitiil  supply,  do  not,  I  think,  differ 
essentially  from  the  deer  of  England,  except 
that,  aa  the  autumn  advances,  they  begin  to 
cast   tlieJF  summer   coat,   and  during    the 
winter  months  become  perfectly  white*  Even 
in  the  end  of  June  their  winter  coat  was  but 
beginning  to  fall  08',  and  many  of  thi)se  we 
killed  were  still  nearlv  wliitc.     We  !^so  saw 
many  white  bears,  but  only  succeeded  in 
killing  one.     Here  you  will  be  sorry  to 
that,  on  the  afternoon  of  the   SOth 
June,  naving  accompanied  Captain  Buclmn 
■nd  the  purser  in  pursuit  of  rein-deer,   I 
linfbrtunately  received  the  tire  from  die  rifle 
©f  the  latter,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards, 
the  ball  of  whidi  stmck  tlic  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  left  knee-bone.      •      •      •      • 
We  continueti  at  anchor  in  Fair  Haven  about 
Seven  or  eight  days,  during  which  time,  we 
(the  two  ships)  succeeded  in  killing  about 
forty-five  or  hfiy  deer,  the  weight  of  which 
Averaged  at  least  120  pounds.     We  again 
|mt  to  aea,  hoping,  that  as  Uie  season  was 
now  more  advanced,  wc  should  be  able  to 
penetrate  towards  tlie  north. — Having  dis- 
covered some  partial  0[)ening&  in  the  ice,  we 
forced  our  way  in ;  and  on  this  occasion  we 
gained  the  highest  nortliem  latitude  we  were 
destined  to  reach,  viz,  90.  212.     Here  we 
were  again  completely  surrjunded  and  block- 
ed  up,  in  which  state  wc  remained  during  a 
period  of  three  weeks  I    But  alas  !  if  during 
this  long  tmie  any  diing  extraordinary  pre- 
sented itself,   J   was  unable  to  witnei^s  it; 
■och,  howe\'er,  did  not  appear  to  be  die  case. 
At  length,  on  the  29th  July,  after  immense 
labour  and  fadgue,  we  succeeded  once  more 
in  getting  into  open  water,  little  aware  of 
the  catastrophe  which  was  to  befaQ  us  on  the 
approaching  mom.     We  had  gained  an  olF- 
ing  (if  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  packed 
lee,  when,  about  four  o'clock,  A,  M.  on  the 
30th  of  July,  a  dreadful  gale  of  wind  came 
on,  blowing  ilirectly  on  the  ice*     In  a  few 
hours  we  found  ourselves  in  an  awtul  situa- 
tion, muble  to  weatlier  the  ice  on  cither 
tack,  and  drifting  fast  upon  the  main  body 
of  it,  which  the  wind  and  swc-U  had  now- 
rendered  to  every  appearance  a  solid  mass. 
We  knew  not  what  to  do;  there  was  no 
time  for  deliberation;  and  to  prevent  the 
ship  from  driving  broadjBide  on,  the  only 
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alternative  we  bad  was  to  put  the  helm  up, 
and,  if  possible,  to  force  ber  head  into  the 
ice.     The  scene  must  have  been  awful  be- 
yond desmption  ;  to  me  it  was  truly  dread* 
ful.     A  little  after  nine  o*ciock,  the  word 
was  given  to  jmt  die  helm  up ;  an  awful 
pause  fluoceeded,  the  most  solemn  dread  per- 
vaded every  countenance  ;  to  all  human  pro- 
bability there  were  but  3  few  moments  be- 
twixt us  and  ctcmitv  ;  and  every  individual, 
witli  the  most  dreaclful  anxiety,  watched  the 
moment  when  the  ship  should  receive  tlie 
first  shock.  The  concu&sion  was  tremendous. 
The  sea  was  running  awftilly  high  ;  and,  at 
tlie  inftant  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  ice, 
it  threatened  every  moment  to  swallow  us 
up,    Our  ship  contini^ed  to  receive  the  most 
tireadftd  shocks ;  but,  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  bad  forced  herself  in,  probably  a- 
bout  two  or  thiee  times  her  own  length. 
The  immense  masses  of  ice,  which  now  sur- 
rounded us  in  every  direction,  served,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  shield  us  from  tbe  violence 
of  the  sea ;  and  we  were  now  so  finnly  wed- 
ged, tliat  the  ship  comparatively  had  litde 
motion.     During  the  whole  of  this  dreadful 
sctne,  conceive  the  horrors  of  my  situation  ; 
prostrate  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  almost 
incapable  of  mising  my  head  from  the  piQow, 
ignorant  of  our  situation,  and  not  a  sold  to 
speak  to ;  every  officer  and  man  having  been 
on  deck  throughout,  antl  too  nuich  concerned 
for  dieir  own  preservation  to  thii;k  of  me- 
When  the  siup  first  struck  the  ice,  die  vio- 
lence of  the  shock  forced  me  against  the  upper 
port  of  my  bed- place,  and  then  threw  me 
nearly  out  of  it.   I  scrambled,  and  used  every 
exertion  of  which  1  was  capable,  to  get  from 
my  bed,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  my 
last ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain — I  could  not 
move.    At  length  the  assistant  snrgeon  came 
to  me.     I  was  much  relieved,  Ois  wdl  as  a- 
stonished,  on  learning  that  we  were  on  die 
ice,  having  been  assured,  in  my  own  mind^ 
that  we  must  have  struck  on  a  reef  of  sun- 
ken and  unknown  rocks.     Fcrtiinatcly  the 
gale  soon  moderated ;  but  we  found  our* 
sfdves  in  a  sinking  state — all   the  pump? 
going,  and  unable  to  keep  the  ship  free. 
We  now  expected  every  moment  to  go  to 
tlie  bottom.     The  following  morning  was 
provitlentially  fine,  and  the  ice  had  somc^ 
what  separated ;  with  the  utniost  exertion 
of  every  eoul  on  bi>ard,  we  succeeded  in 
getdng  the  ship  out  of  the  ice,  and  were 
able,  on  the  following  morning,  to  reach 
Smeerenberg   harbour,    Spitzbergen.      Our 
ship  being  now   in  such  a  shattered  condi* 
tion,  every   idea  of  wintering    was  at    an 
end  ;  and  it  became  a  question  whether  the 
ship  (the  larboard  side,  in  several  places, 
being  literally  stove  in)  was  sea  wortliy  j  or 
if,  every  thing  considered,  and  under  all  thr 
circumstances,  it  would  be  prudent  to  risk 
our  livts  in  crossing  the  Atlantic     Having 
got  into  Smcerenbeig  harbotir,  however,  it 
waa  found  that  we  possesied  the  ineani  of 
materially  strengdiening  our  «e*sel  i  after 
the  couiplcUon  of  which,  it  wa^  d«ita;inine4 
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that  we  should  proceed  to  England.  We 
aooQidingly  sailed  from  Smeerenberg  har- 
bour, Spitzbergen,  about  the  beginning  of 
September ;  and,  after,  examining  the  state  of 
the  ice  to  the  westward,  we  arrived  on  the 
ciMtst  of  England  about  the  10th  of  October, 
without  encountering  any  thing  remarkable 
dming  our  passage  home. 


THE  CHATEAU  OF  COPPET. 
LETTER  FIRST. 

Lausanne,  August  25,  1817. 
You  ask  me  to  speak  of  Madame  de 
Stael.  On  what  other  subject  could  I 
■write  to  you?  During  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  her  friendship  was 
the  charm  of  my  existence :  my  opi- 
nions and  my  feelings  indeed  grew  up 
with  her's.  Regret  for  her  loss  is  now 
all  I  can  offer  to  her  memory,  and  I 
have  no  other  consolation  but  in  my  re- 
collection of  her  who  is  departed. 

Madame  de  Stael  was  distinguished^ 
even  in  her  cliildhood,  by  the  brilliancy 
of  her  imagination,  and  the  liveliness  of 
her  repartees.  She  learnt  or  guessed 
every  thing.  It  was  even  necessary  to 
restrain  her  application,  which  injured 
her  health.  Idleness  was  prescribed 
for  her,  but  nothing  could  arrest  the 
progress  of  a  mind  like  her's,  which 
fed  upon  itself,  and  which  was  even 
more  affected  by  solitude  than  by  so- 
ciety. 

The  temper  of  Madame  de  Stael  was 
in  all  respects  the  opposite  of  that  of 
her  mother ;  of  course  there  never  was 
much  confidence  between  them.  This 
was  unfortunate,  as  both  had  great- 
ness of  mind  enough  to  comprehend 
and  appreciate  each  other. 

To  make  up  for  this,  however,  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  was  the  delight  of  her 
father,  who  indeed  was  much  more  alive 
than  could  have  been  supposed  to  the 
influence  of  natural  affection  and  grace- 
fulness of  mind.  He  delighted  in  the 
enthusiastic  affection  shewn  him  by  his 
daughter;  and  with  her  alone  he  let 
down  the  gravity  of  his  manners  to 
bring  himself  more  into  unison  with 
her.  I  have  never  seen  any  thing 
80  charming  as  their  intimacy.  She 
was  witty,  affectionate,  and  endearinpj. 
Years  only  added  to  their  mutual  af- 
fection, and  Death,  which  alone  could 
6eparate,  has  again  united  them. 

Mr  Necker  was  especially  delighted 
at  seeing  his  daughter  unite  so  much 
goodness  with  so  much  wit ;  for  from 
infiincy  she  had  shewn  herself  noble 
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imd  distinguished  in  every  thing.  To 
this  even  her  enemies  have  borne  tes- 
timony. While  yet  in  early  youth, 
she  was  never  intimidated  by  dererence 
to  established  reputation,  from  enga- 
ging in  what  she  conceived  to  be  the 
defence  of  justice  or  innocence.  Thus 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  she  wrote  the 
Letters  on  Rousseau,  because  Rousseau 
was  in  his  grave,  and  could  no  longer 
defend  himself. 

Nobody  ever  resented  oppression 
and  bad  faith  with  more  indignation 
than  Madame  de  Stael.  So  pure  in- 
deed was  her  character,  that  even  ex- 
perience could  never  habituate  her  to 
tolerate  the  slightest  act  of  injusdoe. 
On  this  account  she  was  generally  dis- 
posed to  range  herself  on  the  side  (^ 
posed  to  authority,  because  the  abuse 
of  power  is  more  generally  on  the  side 
of  authority  than  on  the  other. 

She  never  submitted  to  bad  faith, 
but  when  she  herself  was  made  the 
object  of  it,  apparently  because  the 
part  of  the  oppressed  was  not  disagree- 
able to  her ;  neither  did  she  ever  no- 
tice the  satirical  effusions  to  which  her 
works  were  exposed.  This  did  not  pro- 
ceed firom  affected  disdain  (for  she  was 
neither  insensible  to  praise  nor  to  cen- 
sure), but  from  a  sense  of  her  own 
dignity. 

Her  talent  for  discriminating  truth 
was  the  most  powerful  trait  in  the  ge- 
nius of  Madame  de  Stael.  She  £s- 
cemed  it,  as  it  were  instinctively,  with 
incredible  quickness,  and  it  was  ahnost 
impossible  to  deceive  her.  I  never 
saw  a  man  succeed  for  five  minutes  In 
passing  himself  off  before  her  for  a  per- 
son of  greater  wit  or  sensibility  tnan 
nature  had  made  him.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  best  manner  to  adopt  befiire 
her  was  that  of  truth  and  nature. 

From  society  she  carried  this  tact  into ' 
the  studies  and  into  the  analysis  of  our  * 
age.    Indeed  to  it  she  owed  her  suc- 
cess, genius  being  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  the  intuitive   perception  m 
truth. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Madame  de 
Stael  was  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year 
1793.  She  had  just  quitted  France, 
all  her  friends  having  abandoned  that 
unfortunate  country,  or  perished  in- 
i  t.  She  beheld  with  despair  the  bloody ' 
march  of  the  Revolution — of  that  Re^ 
volution  which  she  had  loved,  because 
it  had  appeared  to  be  in  unison  witih 
her  character,  but  the  nature  of  whidi 
i^e  had  not  foreseen :  because  nobody  ^ 
had  been  gifted  with  such  extraordi* 
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nary  foresiight*  She  cmlled  to  retnem* 
brance  the  time  when  she  had  seen  the 
Revolution  commence  with  snch  noble 
enthusiasm^  and  the  day  in  which  the 
people  conducted  her  father  in  triumph 
from  Pang  to  Versailles,  Could  she 
be  otherwise  than  seduiaed  by  this 
triumph  J  the  more  glorious  because 
not  in  unison  with  our  customs? 
Could  she  see  any  thing  in  it  hut  the 
presage  of  a  happy  future  for  France, 
since  it  was  her  &ther  whom  France 
had  charged  with  its  destiny?  We 
must  recal  these  days  and  these  scenes 
which  so  many  others  have  effaced^  in 
order  to  perceive  all  the  interest  which 
Madame  de  Stael  fielt  for  the  events  of 
our  age. 

Soon^  however,  meither  hberty  nor 
triumph  were  thought  of.  Life  and 
rieath  were  alone  the  subject  of  ques^ 
tion.  Nobody  thought  of  any  thing 
but  the  safety  of  one  party  and  the 
proscription  of  another*  Every  thing 
between  tliese  extremes  was  of  no  con- 
quence.  The  lesser  passions  were  ex- 
tinguished. Every  one  was  great  either 
in  crime  or  in  virtue ;  and  hence  it  has 
resulted,  that  there  is  still  to  be  oh* 
served  something  more  decided  in  those 
characters  which  were  formed  during 
the  reign  of  terror  tlian  in  any  others. 

Madame  de  Stael  Uved  retiretl  in 
Switzerland^  surrounded  by  enti^ants^ 
some  of  whom  had  owed  their  lives  to 
her  csu*e :  for  she  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  succeed  in  effecting  their  escape 
from  France  by  her  proximity  to  its 
iVontiers.  She  had  contrived  to  send 
guides  to  meet  them  on  whose  fidelity 
Mhe  could  depend.  These  guides  en- 
tere<i  by  the  passes  of  the  Jura,  and 
going  into  certain  places,  were  recog- 
nised bv  conventional  signs,  after 
which  they  returned  into  Switzerland 
through  tne  woods.  Indeed,  she  la- 
boured to  save  them  with  ostonishing 
industry,  of  which  I  myself  have  been 
a  witness,  and  which  I  con  never  for- 
get* 

After  the  emigrants  were  in  safety, 
Madame  de  StuH  did  e^ery  tiling  in 
ber  power  to  lessen  the  hardships  of 
their  condition.  If  all  of  them  have 
not  been  equally  gratc^ftil,  it  is  not  that 
the  weight  of  the  obligation  has  not 
been  felt,  but  thut  gratitude  has  been 
Stifled  by  party  spirit*  She  herself 
had  a  soul  superior  to  ingratitude. 
She  even  pardoned  the  injustice  of 
which  she  had  been  the  object,  the 
tnomeut  its  author  was  in  misfortune. 
You  IV. 


No  one  suffered  more  persecution 
from  Bonaparte,  and  no  one  judged 
him  with  more  impartiality.  Thos« 
whom  we  have  seen  so  long  prostrate- 
before  this  Colossus,  liave  poured  out 
more  maledictions  on  luit  tomb  than 
this  womaiij  who  suffered  ten  long- 
years  of  almost  solitary  escile,  but  who, 
notwithstanding,  was  able  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  weak  against  the 
oppression  of  the  strong. 

Madame  de  Stael  {lasscd  the  first 
years  of  the  Revolution  in  her  father'i 
house  at  Coppet.    I  was  then  much  \n 
their  society,  where  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  trequently  listening  to  those* 
conversations  of  which    every   thing  < 
condHcive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  * 
was  the  general  theme. 

In  these  discussions,  Madame  de^ 
Stael  had  a  decided  advantage,  as  her  * 
eloquence  had  no  need  of  any  pre\ious  * 
reflection .    M  r  Necker  proceeded  more  ] 
slowly,  and  his  daughter  occasionally  * 
stopped  till  he  came  up  with  her^ — and 
she  shewed  him  this  filial  attention  < 
with  perfect  grace,  yet  free  froni  all  • 
.affectation.     Mr   Necker,  would  re*  ' 
cover  his  di&tancc,  and   this   mutual 
exchange  of  affection  and   eloquence*' 
would  frequently  last  whole  hours.       ' 

With  so  much  nobleness  of  mind, 
Madame  *de  Stael  had   tlie  merit  of  ^ 
never  depressing  those  around  her  by  ( 
any  intentional   display   of  ber   own ' 
powers.     These  she  employetl  but  to 
protect  the  weak,  who  Uved  in  peace 
aiound  her.     She  was  formidable  to-i 
those  only  who  wished  to  make  an  os-j 
tent^tious  display  of  their  mediocnty« 
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LaumnnCt  29th  August*^ 
After  the  death  of  Hobespierre,  Ma-j 
ilame  de  Stael  was  enabled  to  return  I 
to  France*    During  some  years,  bow-*  J 
ever,   she  divided  her  time  between  f 
Paris  and  Switzerland.     Bona|mrte  at 
last  made  himself  master  of  the  world,  ^ 
and  banished  her  to  the  estate  of  Cop 
pet.     Being  at  this  time  engaged    „ 
travel,  I  was  removed  from  her  for  al 
considerable  period.     I  read,  however,! 
the  works  which  she  published  during 
the  intervaL    These  Imd  increased  mrl 
desire  of  again  seeing  her ;  for  they  aU-1 
expressed  the  most  stL-iking  opinionSt  1 
and  developed  the  social  system   to 
which  new  ages  are  inviting  us, 
2C 
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At  last^  in  the  autumn  of  \S0^,  I 
was  able  to  quit  Italy  and  to  return  to 
SwitzerlancL  I  pursued  my  journey 
without  stopping,  in  order  the  more 
quickly  to  reach  Coppet  Approaching 
toe  hospitable  mansion^  where  the  fo- 
reigner was  ever  sure  of  a  kind  recep- 
tion, I  was  surprised  to  find  the  ave- 
nue filled  with  carriages.  The  abode 
of  the  eidled  is  seldom  distingui^ed 
by  what  IM.  de  Chateaubriant  would 
in  the  present  case  have  called  the 
pomp  of  exile. 

Following  the  crowd,  I  arrived  at 
the  Chateau  and  entered  it  with  a  sort 
of  dread  of  so  great  an  assemblage.  I 
proceeded  into  the  vestibule,  looking 
for  some  one  to  annoiince  me,  but 
could  find  nobody  at  leisure  to  do  it. 
One  servant  was  running  towards  a 
wing  of  the  house  with  a  casque  and  a 
lance — another  was  calling  for  help  to 
raise  up  a  pillar  which  had  fallen,  and 
a  third,  half  clad,  asked  in  a  theatrical 
tone  tor  knots  of  ribbands  which  he 
had  mislaid. 

I  soon  discovered,  without  much 
help  firom  the  imagination,  that  they 
were  preparing  fbr  a  theatrical  repre- 
sentation ;  and  I  felt  that  in  the  state 
of  matters,  I  should  be  hardly  no- 
ticed, even  were  I  presented,  and 
resolved  to  profit  by  the  politeness  of 
the  servants,  who  invited  me  to  walk 
in. 

I  at  last  entered  the  great  gallery 
where  the  stage  was  erected,  and  in 
which  nearly  300  persons,  of  all  na- 
tions, were  already  assembled.  These 
were  communicating  their  conjectures 
to  each  other,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
performance,  in  different  languages, 
l^revious  to  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 

I  thus  learnt  that  Madame  de  Stael 
had  written  the  piece  which  was  about 
to  be  performed.  This  redoubled  my 
curiosity.  When  the  curtain  rose,  the 
stage  represented  an  Eastern  hall,  and 
a  group  of  young  IsraeUtes  filled  the 
scene.  They  were  preparing  for  a 
festival,  of  wliich  they  were  practising 
the  dances.  In  the  middle  of  them  I 
recognised  the  daughter  of  Madame 
de  StaeL  She  was  still  a  child,  but 
of  the  most  perfect  beauty  and  the 
most  charming  simplicity.  ' 

The  play  was  called  The  Shunamite, 
The  subject,  though  taken  from  the 
Bible,  was  so  handled  as  at  once  to  a- 
Toid  profanity  and  levity.  Evtry  thing 
in  it  was  distinguished  by  antique  and 
Boble  simplicity. 


Madame  de  Stael  perfbrmi 
part  of  the  widow  of  Shunam 
happens  in  the  present  day,  th 
ther  was  vain  of  the  taleuts 
daughter ;  and,  as  in  the  presei 
she  was  aware  of  the  danger 
vanity  without  endeavouring  t 
quer  it.  Her  sister,  who  wa 
more  humble  disposition,  blame 
vanity  towards  which  the  humai 
is  so  indulgent,  but  to  no  pa 
for  the  Shunamite  dwelt  ever  up 
daughter,  and  the  apeetaton  { 
of  her  ddusicm. 

In  order  to  make  a  striking 
pie.  Heaven,  which  condemns : 
nal  vanity  as  well  as  every  othi 

E rived  the  child  of  life.  We 
er  grow  pale  in  the  midst  of  t) 
tival  they  were  celebrating  od  1 
count.  The  shawl  which  shi 
dropped  frmn  her  hand :  her  i 
pressed  her  to  her  heart,  but  in 
the  eyes  of  her  child  were  ckM 
ever. 

The  young  maidens  re-<ppea 
the  second  act.  Arrayed  in  nm 
they  surrounded  the  bier  on 
their  companion  was  laid.  Tb 
fortunate  mother  reproached  C 
with  her  death,  but  took  no  rq 
to  herself.  Neither  resigned  no 
missive,  her  grief  was  that  of 
man  under  the  influenee  of  .pi 
Her  sister  was  engaged  in  pn 
the  foot  of  the  bier,  expressing  1 
signation  to  the  will  of  HesFcn. 

In  the  middle  of  this  seene  th 
phet  Elijah  entered.      Being 
with  the  power  of  working  mi 
his  presence  seemed  to  iu^nze 
the  spectators  with  conffcifincft. 

The  prophet  shewed  this  in 
mother  how  the  anger  of  hesfc 
fidlen  upon  her,  but  that  her  s 
ance  could  disarm  it.  While  dn 
der  the  influence  of  hope,  SJ^i 
closed  to  the  Shunamite  the  m 
of  the  immortality  of  the  sooL 
secret  is  common  in  our  days 
afi*ects  us  but  slightly;  but  i 
been  unheard  of  at  the  period 
the  Eternal  deigned,  for  the  firsl 
to  reveal  it.  This  unfiirtunati 
ther,  who  conceived  her  child 
annihilated,  learnt  that  she  sdU 
ed,  and  that  we  can  by  no  meuii 

To  attest  this  mystery  EHja 
proached  the  bier.  The  whol 
dience  looked  to  the  praphels  an 
child  which  he  wished  to  nsli 
life.  We  thought  we  heard  her  Iw 
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She  raised  lier  hatid^  then  ber  face, 
and  at  last  opened  her  eyelids.  She 
had  just  begun  U>  Uve  again,  and  we 
had  been  present  at  one  of  those  great 
ficene*  by  which  our  Creator  has  judg- 
ed it  proper  to  teach  us  our  destiny. 
The  impression  we  received  firom  it 
must  have  resembled  that  which  they 
of  old  had  the  happiness  to  experience. 

The  Skun€t7mte  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable dramatic  comiwsitions  which 
has  appeared  in  any  language.  It  be* 
longs  to  no  school,  and  is  nei their  ro- 
mantic nor  classical.  It  paints  with 
fidelity  the  sentiments  which  our  ima- 
gination ascribes  to  the  Bible ;  and  that 
without  cither  overcharging  or  dimi- 
nishing them.  It  awakens  in  the  soul 
all  die  religious  teeiinga,  without 
allocking  any  of  them. 

Alter  the  close  of  the  performance, 
when  the  spectators  were  departing,  a 
singular  picture  presented  itself.  A 
hundred  carriages  arrived  in  a  hne. 
While  waiting  tor  my  own^  I  listened 
lo  the  remarks  of  the  crowd  around 
jne*  Mimy  of  them  were  still  ab- 
sorhetl  in  emotion ;  but  the  majority 
had  already  got  rid  of  it^  and  were 
eying  the  bustle  which  surrounded 
them.  The  French  exclaimed,  '*  Who 
could  possibly  have  expected  to  see 
such  a  crowd  of  company  in  Switzer- 
land— we  really  had  no  idea  of  it;" 
the  ladies  of  Lausanne  were  full  ol' 
enthusiasm ;  those  of  Geneva  were 
complaining  of  the  fatigue  they  had 
experienced*  and  the  Germans  were 
so  much  affected,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  support  them  into  their  carriages. 

This,  Sir,  was  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  Madame  dc  Siael 
beguiled  her  exile- — Thanks  to  her 
courage  and  her  talents,  Coppet  was 
at  that  period  an  abode  altogether 
unique,  and  contained  such  a  imion 
of  knowledge,  witj  and  imaginatioDj 
as  we  may  never  hope  to  witness  again. 

[The  continuation  of  these  interesting  Let- 
ters, wntten  by  an  inttniatc  and  dear  friend  of 
Madame;  de  Stael,  will  be  given  in  our  next] 
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ADMINISTUATION. 

Of-Tti  irarttrai  AjuKtiffit.  Aristopttm 

MR  £1)1  TO a^ 

In  one  of   your  late  Numliers   you 
presented  your  readers  with  an  article 


of  Admimsiration ,  ®0l 

"  On  the  State  of  Parties,  and  the  , 
Edinburgh  Review  :'*  the  rational  te^ 
nour  and  powerful  rhetoric  of  which 
were,  in  the  general,  as  agreeable  to 
me,  as  they  must  have  been  distress^ 
ing  to  those  against  whose  absurd  or 
unwary  gratis  die  fa  their  strength  wasfr 
levelled.      In    that    excellent   pfti>cr, 
however,  although  you  have  perhaps 
done  all  that  was  necessary  for  expos* 
ing  the  errors  of  the  reviewer,  yott 
have  touched  but  lightly  upon  several 
very  important  points  of  the  subject 
which  he  had  so  grossly  maltreated  ; 
and  have  therefore  left  abundant  room 
for  yourself  to  resume,  or  your  cor* 
re^ondenta  to  take  up,  the  same  line 
of  speculation.     Vou  have  said  quite 
enough,  to  shew  that  you  understand « 
the  vanity  of  those  arrogant   cluima  j 
v^rith  which  the  eulogists  of  the  pre*  • 
sent  opposition  still  continue  to  insult 
the  memory  and  judgment  of  their  .| 
contemporaries, — that  you  thorouglily 
comprehend   the   emptiness  of  those  . 
fine  high    words   in  which   some  oH 
these  persons  take  it  upon  them  io^ 
criticise  the  administration  of  a  coun-.i 
try   which    they   themselves   did  aJl^ 
they  could  to  niin,  and  to  disguise  the  1 
spleen   wherewith    they    contemplate'^ 
that  liappiness  which  long  and  un- 
weariedly    they    laboured    to    avert,  i 
This  was  all  that  your  purpose  de-» 
mandcd  of  you ;  but,  if  the  subject^ 
be  not  already  placed  in  better  hands,  ( 
you  will   not,  i^erhaps,  be  dij?pleasedJ 
that  I  should  endeavour  to  follow  theJ 
strain    of   your    disquisition   a  littleT 
farther,  and  to  state,  in  a  few  word%  j 
the  positive,  i\A  you  yours*elf  have  al* 
ready  done  the  negative,  branch  of  the  J 

argument. ^The  true  strengtli  of  the  J 

present  administration  does  not  arise  | 
irom  the  weakness*  of  its  opponents;) 
on  the  contrary,  there  may  be  somei 
reajion  to  suspect  that  minor  errors, 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  | 
hsTve  been  more  carefully  avoideil,  orj 
more  speedily  corrected,  are  sometimes  1 
permitted  to  disgrace  the  proceed! ngi J 
of  our  rulers,  simply  becau^ie  theeeJ 
men,  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  gen- J 
eral  political  ijnportancc,  feel  thera^j 
selves  to  be  strong,  and  their  enemie 
to  be  too  weak.  You  will  perhapel 
suspect  me  of  mistaking  your  irony  1 
for  pkin  matter  of  fact ;  but  I  asvsurej 
you,  that  1  do  at  times  wish  the  iVIipis-1 
try  were  pitted  against  an  oppositional 
whose  eye  of  scrutiny,  and  voice  of^ 
reproach,  might  have  more  chance  of 
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being  quickened  and  echoed  by  the 
con&ence  of  the  rational  part  of  the 
oommunity.  I  shall  not^  howeyer, 
touich  upoh  their  weakness^  till  I  have 
said  Bomething  of  their  strength. 

The  circumstances  out  of  which  the 
nresent  division  of  parties  among  us 
bas  arisen^  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  is  net  to  be  expected  their  influence 
should  soon  become  superannuated. 
All  that  Englishmen  are  accustomed 
to  hold  most  sacred^  was^  at  the  com- 
tneBcemcnt  of  the  French  Revolution, 
declared,  by  two  of  the  greatest  men 
England  ever  has  produced,  to  be  in 
danger.  An  opposite  opinion  was  main- 
tained by  a  set  of  statesmen,  more  re- 
markable, in  private  and  in  public 
life,  fbr  rashness  than  for  prudence, — 
for  genius  than  for  wisdom.  The  ex- 
perience of  succeeding  years  has  now 
left  no  doubt  upon  any  rational  mind 
as  to  the  comparative  justice  of  these 
opinions ;  or,  rather,  of  these  predic- 
tions. The  name  of  Burke  is  ven- 
erated, not  only  in  England,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  cultivated 
-Europe,  aS  that  of  one  raiited  up  by 
heaven  to  speak  with  the  calm  voice 
of  authority,  in  the  midst  of  oblo- 
quies, and  on  the  threshold  of  terroH, 
— ^rebuke  to  the  wicked,  and  warning 
to  the  changeful.  The  name  of  Pitt, 
to  whom  Heaven  allotted  a  longer,  a 
more  active,  and  a  far  more  painful 
career,  is  embalmed  in  the  heart  of 
admiring  nations,  with  a  yet  holier 
passion ;  for  he  not  only  preached,  but 
fought  the  good  fight ;  and  with  the 
Teverence  which  is  paid  to  him  as  a 
prophet,  we  mingle  the  love  which  is 
due  to  the  memory  of  a  hero  and  a 
martyr.  Although  he  died  before  yet 
the  darkness  was  dispelled,-^though 
scarcely  one  ray  of  numan  hope  was 
permitted  to  beam  upon  his  closing 
eyes,  he  left  behind  him  the  legacy  (^ 
his  strong  faith,  and  in  the  strength 
of  that  faith  have  his  disciples  tri- 
limphed.  The  gratitude  of  those  who 
bless  his  memory  forms  a  bond  of 
connexion  and  of  confidence  that  will 
not  easily  be  disunited. 
Hoc  est  quod  jungit,  jonctos  quod  servat 
amicos. 

The  truth  is,  ^  that  what  Mr  Burke 
once  said  of  himself,  he  might  with 
equal  propriety  have  said  of  tne  great 
ac^ve  statesman  whose  indefatigable 
zeal  carried  through  that  system  of 
noble  policy  which  he  himself  recom- 
mend^.    Pitt  was  never^  either  in 
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the  commencement  or  in  the  progress 
of  his  government,  any  other  than 
"  the  representative  of  the  common 
sentiment  of  England."  His  name 
indeed  has  become,  and  so  it  weU 
merited  to  be,  the  rallying  signal  and 
symbol  of  those  who  thought  as  he 
md;  but  the  honours  which  have  been 
paid  to  that  glorious  name,  have  not 
proceeded  from  men,  -conscious  of  any 
prostration  of  their  own  intellects, 
even  to  the  greatness  of  him,  the  su- 
periority of  whose  genius  it  was  their 
pride  to  acknowledge.  I  am  per« 
suaded,  that  even  now,  when  political 
zeal  has  been  calmed  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  security,  the  associations  es- 
tablished in  every  part  of  the  empire 
which  bear  the  name  of  Pitt,  would 
be  found,  upon  examination,  to  num- 
ber in  their  ranks  such  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  whole  property, 
wealth,  and  intelligence  of  the  coun- 
try, as  might  put  to  eternal  shame  the 
clamours  of  those  who  pretend  to 
think  that  their  own  purity  finds  its 
chief  enemies  in  the  creatures  of  in- 
fluence, and  the  corrupt  hopes  of  fli- 
vour.  In  vain  should  we  search  fbr 
any  associations  of  acknowledged,  a- 
vowed,  and  intelligible  principles, 
which  might  sustain  any  comparison 
with  these,  in  r^ard  to  real  know- 
ledge, and  real  power.  We  hear  less, 
indeed,  of  their  mighty  strength,  than 
we  do  of  the  aristocratic  opposition 
and  their  retained  champions,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  the  democratic  babblers 
on  tfie  other.  Property,  wherein  lies 
their  strong  hold,  is  naturally  of  an 
inert  and  neutralizing  character.  Those 
who  have  it  desire  no  change;  they 
are  contented  to  keep  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  anxious  only,  in  the  general, 
that  things  should  continue  to  be  as 
they  have  been.  Their  character  an^ 
habits  tend  to  render  them  a  defensive, 
perhaps  too  uniformly,  a  defensive 
power;  while  noise,  bustle,  and  outcry, 
are  the  natural  arms  and  instruments 
of  their  opponents.  Mr  Burke's  simile 
of  the  oxen  and  the  gnats  is  the  best 
illustration  that  can  be  given  ;  for  as 
he  predicted,  so  has  it  been  proved  in 
the  sequel,  that  the  reposing  wei]^t, 
once  roused  by  insult  and  aggression, 
is  as  formidable,  as  irresistible,  as  it  is 
slow. 

It  was  by  and  through  the  recep» 
tion  which  his  principles  met  among 
this  class  that  Mr  Pitt  carried  on  the 
war  through  defeat  and  disaster,-— and 
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by  adheiring  to  than  that  his  succes- 
6orB  have  twice  conducted  it  to  victory 
antl  trttiinph,     ft  Vfos,  above  aU>  in 
j  the  stTengtli  of  the  country  gentlemen 
of  England — a  body  of  men,  in  native 
[dignity,  of  sentinieiit  and  character, 
I  fcr  superior  to  any  class  that  ever  sup- 
[forted  any  other  government  in  its 
I  tour  of  danger — that  our  government 
ilU6talned  involute  the  paliadiurn  of 
[KbertY,  in  spite  of  all  the  mingled 
I  tnergies  o£  foreign  des^Kitism  and  do- 
\  tnestic  sedition.    Nobly,  indeed,  when- 
[<^er  the  cause  of  their  country  has 
lippeared  to  be  in  iknger,  have  tliis 
great  clafiB  of  legitimate  aristocrates 
Vinilicated   their  hereditary  claim  to 
th<S  respect  of  EnglanrU     The  deli- 
berate love  of  orderly  Uberty  is  strong 
Within  their  bosoras^  even  wlien  they 
teem  to  sltttnber ;  and  the  same  heroic 
Impulses  which,  in  the  days  of  Charles, 
drew   statesmen    and   generals    from 
every  village-manor,  called  up,  at  the 
Toice  of  Pitt,  an   army  of  resolved, 
steady,    and    united    patriots,   before 
\  whose  might  the  spirit  of  disaffection 
Waa  at  once  rebuked  into  silence,  as, 
in  the  end,  the  menaces  of  tyranny 
were  quelled  into  dismay. 

To  us,  who  now  look  back  upon  the 
I  MTtes  of  glorious  successes  wherewith 
the  steady  Rupport  of  these  men,  and 
of  others  animated  with  the  same  ipi- 
tit,  has  crowned  the  struggle — there  is 
indeed  only  one  subject  of  wonder, 
and  that  is,  that  the  sure  victory 
should  have  been  delayed  bo  long,  that 
the  spectacle  of  triumph  should  have 
been  denied  to  the  master  spirit,  and 
reserved  so  abundantly  for  those  whose 
liighest  praise  it  is  to  be  callcfl  the  dis- 
ciples of  his  wisdom*  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  first  phrenzied  ener- 
g:ie5  of  republican  France,  filled  with 
»a  false  opinion  of  her  power,  even 
those  who  were  too  proud  and  too 
wise  to  confess  their  fears  by  subrais- 
aion^  It  must  be  admitted,  that  some 
deadening  poison-  had  filled  the  air 
around  us — that  some  faintness  was  at 
the  heait,  or  some  blindness  before 
the  eyes  of  those  who  suffered  the  ge* 
nerous  spirits  of  La  Vender;  to  lavish 
their  heroism  in  hopeles«  sacrifice — 
wlio  neglected  to  support  among  them 
a  far  more  chivalrous  and  energetic  in- 
surrection than  that  which  we  after- 
wards upheM  so  promptly,  stedfastly, 
and  happily  in  Spain*  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  we  squandered  upon 
distant  and  unhealthy  colonies — upon 


what  w^ere  absurdly  enoug  called,  by 
way  of  excellence,  Briiish  objects — 
resources  w^hich,  judiciously  ooncen* 
trated,  and  tirmly  apphed,  would  have 
been  more  than  sumcient  to  strike  an 
irrebistible  blow  at  the  very  heart  of 
our  enemy.  We  dealt  in  petty,  vex* 
atious,  and  ruinous  expeditions,  when 
we  should  have  girt  our  loins  tor  one 
great  and  decisive  encounter.  Wc 
split  the  bundle,  and  our  rods  were 
broken.  Wc  hail  no  great  military 
genius  to  intuse  into  the  prudence  iS 
the  Cabinet  the  decision  of  the  lield- 
We  allowed  ourselves  to  forget,  that 
we  had  had  Edwanls  and  Marlborou^s, 
The  ruUng  star  of  Wellington  had  not 
as  yet  arisen.— The  first  departure  from 
this  ruinous  system  was  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt ;  and  it  is  a  strange 
proof  ot  the  length  to  which  our  de*  fl 
lusive  apprehensions  had  been  carried,  f 
that  when  the  genius  of  Melville  pro- 
jectod  that  memorable  expedition,  it  , 
was  opposed  by  Pitt  himself,  and  for-  ^ 
mally  protested  against  by  the  king.*  ■ 
After  the  superiority  of  the  British 
anns  was  once  established,  a  fair  field 
was  all  that  was  necessary  for  their 
exertion.  Our  Archimedes  wanted 
only  a  wt  r«,  and  he  tbund  it  in  the 
Peninsula, 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  suc- 
ceeding period,  the  members  of  ad- 
ministration were  alike  held  tc^ther 
among  themselves,  and  supported  in 
the  confidence  of  the  nation  by  the 
strength  of  one  idea  alone — that  ihey 
were  the  disciples,  namely,  and  follow- 
ers of  Mr  Pitt — resolved  to  proceed 


•  When  the  late  Lord  Melville  first  pw- 
po&ed  this  expedition,  it  was  fctrwngly  con- 
tested in  the  Privy  Council,  and  at  hist  caf- 
ried  by,  1  heheve,  only  one  voice.  Pitt  gave 
A  very  reluctant  consent,  and  the  king  wrote 
on  tlic  paper  in  which  he  signified  hia  ac- 
quiegcence,  wards  to  the  fallowing  purpose. 
**  I  give  my  consent  to  lhi«  measure  with 
the  gr«ite&t  reluctance,  as  it  tenda  to  expose 
die  flower  of  my  army  to  perish  in  a  dii- 
tant,  dubious,  and  perilmbi  expedition*" 
Thus  Lord  M-  had  the  Ml  tesponfiibility  of 
thu  Important  measure. 

When  he  retired  from  office,  during  Lord 
ftidmcmdi'g  adminiiitration,  his  Majesty 
breakfasted  with  him  at  Wimbledon,  and 
when  about  to  leave  the  tabic,  filled  a  glam 
of  wine,  and  drank  it  ''To  die  health  of 
the  Minister  who  daretl  to  advise  and  press 
die  Egyptian  expetlidon,  which  terminated 
so  gloriously,  against  the  opinion  of  hia  col- 
leagues, and  the  express  disapprobntioii  of 
hia  sovereign." 
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throagh  fair  and  foul  fortune^  in  steady 
adherence  to  those  principles  which^ 
as  has  already  been  remarked^  had  all 
along  been  held  sacred^  not  by  one 
nan  alone^  but  by  the  great  minority 
of  wealthy^  enlightened^  and  indepen- 
dent Englishmen.    Nor^  in  spite  of 
all  the  sneers  of  their  adversaries^  is  it 
any  mean  praise  to  have  been  firm  in 
this  adherence.    By  those  who  can 
look  back  to  tilings  as  they  stood  but 
a  very  few  years  ago,  even  by  any  can- 
did enemy  of  their  measures,  who  will 
calmly  take  such  a  retrospect,  I  think 
it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  to  with- 
stand and  to  endure  all  that  these  men 
did  resist  and  suffer,  demanded  qua- 
lities, both  moral  and  intellectual,  a- 
bundantly  entitled  to  lift  their  posses- 
sors above  ti^e  reproach  of  mediocrity. 
To  one  of  our  Ministers  in  particular, 
—to  him  whose  solitary  counsels  nerv- 
ed the  military  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
when,  even  in  the  moment  of  their 
miccess,  they  trembled,  and  were  a- 
firaid  to  grasp  at  the  full  fruits  of  their 
victory — who  stepped  in,  and  with 
the  natural  ascendancy  of  a  truly  Bri- 
tish spirit,    prevented  the  wavering 
victors  from  undoing  all  that  they  had 
done,  by  signing  a  peace  at  Chatillon 
— to  him  \mose  decision  of  character 
eonferred  this  one  splendid  obligation 
upon  his  coimtry,  and  upon  Europe — 
it  might  be  thought,  that  his  rational 
opponents  would  at  least  allow  some 
merits  above  those  of  sober  diligence 
and  honest  intention.    In  good  truth, 
the  unwillingness  which  the  leaders 
and  eulogists  of  the  present  opposition 
shew  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
any  thing  like  high  talent  out  of  their 
own  body,  appears  to  me  to  bear,  of 
all  possible  dispositions,  the  least  re- 
semblance to  what  might  be  expect- 
ed from  spirits  possessed  of  real  ele- 
vation and  genuine  power.    It  is  the 
part  of  a  coward  to  doubt  the  bravery 
of  others — ^it  is  the  part  of  those  con- 
scious of  littleness  in  themselves,  to 
question  with  cynical  bitterness  the 
existence  of  greatness  in  the  minds  of 
their  opponents.    It  was  not  thus  that 
in  old  times  questions  of  intellectual 
superiority  were  wont  to  be  decided 
among  the  politicians  of  England.  The 
day  has  been  when  British  statesmen 
of  any  party  would  have  blushed  to 
see  their  authorised  and  authoritative 
organs  employing  against  such  a  man 
as  Castlereagh  no  better  weapons  than 


the  mock-philosophy  of  word-catchers 
and  the  subaltern  wit  of  caricaturists. 
Ill,  however,  as  its  enemies  may  be 
entitled  to  talk  of  it  despisingly,  there 
is  no  question  that,  neither  in  the  com- 
position nor  in  the  exercise  of   its 
strength,  is  the  present  administration 
exactly  what  we  could  wish  it  to  be. 
The  claims  whidi  these  men  possess 
to  our  confidence,  both  in  our  reve- 
rence for  the  memory  of  their  great 
master,  and  in  our  gratitude  for  their 
own  meritorious  execution  of  his  plans^ 
— are  deep  and  enduring  claims ;  yet  it 
is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  bow  in 
their  characters  and  situation  there  are 
several  circumstances  wjiich  tend  not 
a  little  to  counterbalance  the  weight 
wherewith  these  pretensions  have  just« 
ly  and  honourably  armed  them.  Tliey 
have  arisen  from   Pitt's   grave    like 
stock-shoots  from  a  felled  oak — ^they 
are  nourished  by  the  same  juices  whica 
sustained  the  parent  tree,  but  desti- 
tute of  its  unity,  strength,  and  confi- 
dence— ^neither  opposing  so  gigantic  a 
resistance  to  the  storm,  nor  casting  so 
proud  a  shadow  over  plants  of  meaner 
burth.    With  the  best  of  intentions, 
with  the  most  perfect  int^;rity,  and 
with  very  considerable  individual  ta- 
lent, they  are  yet  rather  a  body  of 
ministers  than  an  administration.  Each 
intrenches  himself,  like  a  baron  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  his  own  little  tower^ 
instead  of  lending  his  head  and  arm 
for  the  formation  and  execution  of  one 
general  plan.    Each  has  his  depart* 
ment,  his  dependents,  his  patronage. 
They  treat  each  other  upon  a  footing 
of  equality,   like  the  Ptolemies  anS 
Seleud  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 
Since  the  moment  when  the  peace  was 
concluded  (as  if  with  that  happy  con« 
summation  all  necessity  for  firm  com- 
bination had  been  at  an  end),  they 
have  dispensed  with  displaying  any 
vigorous  and  commanding  unifbrmity 
of  views  and  exertions  m  r^prd  to 
measures  of  great  and  national  miport* 
ance.    To  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
the^  were  conducted  by  the  spirit  of 
then*  master — ^his  voice  spake  to  them 
out  of  the  tomb,  and  there  was  a  pious 
heroism  in  the  submission  with  whidi 
they  obeyed  its  dictates.    But  singly 
since  the  period  of  repose  began,  either 
the  inspiration  has  departed,  or  the 
worship  has  been  denied.    The  h^^ 
soul  which  projected  the  confiict  wodld 
not  have  sunk  into  torpor  upon  its 
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triumphant  close.    Tbe  genius  of  Pitt 
would  have  grown  by  what  it  fed  on, 
— ^lie  would  have  sprung  elastic  from 
liis  toil,  and  seeti  oidy  in  martial  glory 
opportunity  and  excitement  for  do^ 
ing  good  in  peace.     Would  he  have 
suffered  those  who  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoureil  to  thwart  him  in  the  prose- 
cution of  Ms  majestic  foreign  poHcy, 
to  take  from  him  the  merit  of  com- 
mencing every  new  scheme  of  domestic 
improvement  ?     Woidd  he  have   al- 
lowed those   small  men  to  take  the 
gtart  in  any  thing  of  the  genius  that 
had  BO  long  kept  them  lagging  in  pain- 
fiil  obscurity  ?     Would  lie  have  con- 
descended to  give  a  reluctant  acquies- 
cence to  schemes  of  obvious  policy^, 
•  firoposed  by  the  Tiemeys    and    the 
f broughams?     He  would  have  found 
[«  tit  exercise  for  an  intellect  that  could 
[jaot  brook  to  be  idle,  in  the  investjga- 
{ lion  of  the  great  subjects  of  the  poor^s 
[ftitesj   and    the    national    education, 
ad  of  such  practical  reforms  as  might 
now  bo   with    propriety   introduced, 
oth  into   the  legislative  body,   and 
be  actual  administration  of  the  law, 
fitf r  Pitt  would  have  be^n  the  last  mi- 
nister in  the  world  tliat  would  have 
|«uffered  himself  to  be  swindled  out  of 
lie  fair  credit  due  for  planning  mea- 
Hires  of  gre^t  national  iidvantage,  for 
econotnizing  our  resources,  or  iraprov- 
'ng  our  revenue.     He  who  would  not 
onsen  t   to  repair   his   house   in  the 
hurricane,  would  have  set  about  the 
ask  with  energy  so  soon  as  the  sky 
ras  calm  above  hi*  head. 

As  he  would  Imvc  been  the  first  to 
propose  every  scheme  of  wise  refomi 
ftud  retrenchment,  so  he  would  have 
been  the  last  to  adopt,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  others,  paltry  schemes,  alike 
an  worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  coun- 
jy  which  he  served.  He  would  have 
scorned  the  miserable  economy  which 
goes  to  defraud  our  defenders  of  the 
httle  retreats  which  circumstances  had 
allotted  for  aged,  wounded,  and  meri- 
^torioiLs  officers  and  soldiers.— The  dis- 
nanthng  of  the  petty  garrisons  which 
ttbrded,  at  n  cheap  rate,  the  means  of 
Honour  going  to  the  grave  in  peace, 
irould  have  appeared  to  him  an  act  of 
ational  ingratitude.  The  sole  of  bar- 
Iracks,  which  had  cost  thousands  for 
tlie  tenth  of  their  value,  would  have 
gpiieared  to  him  the  expedient  of  a 
nined  tradesman,  who  sells  his  good^ 
"^for  ready  money,  at  a  tythe  of  what 
they  cost  liim.    The  native  energy  and 


confidence  of  his  genius  would  have 
saved  him  and  his  country  irom  these 
inefiectual  and  timorous  measures  of 
economy. — The  same  high  spirit  would 
have  attended  him  in  liia  intercourse 
with  the  crown  and  the  royal  family  ; 
he  would  have  made  it  to  be  imdcr- 
stood  at  once,  that  he  would  be  the 
messenger  of  no  errands,  the  atlvocate 
of  no  demands,  which  he  himself  did 
not  approve  ;  and  which  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  was  well  aware,  would 
not  sanction.  He  would  have  en- 
countered the  odium  of  every  mea- 
sure, which,  to  his  own  judgment,  ap- 
peared right;  but  he  would  have 
placed  himself  as  a  barrier  betwixt  the 
Crown  and  the  House,  and  shunned 
even  the  semblance  of  transferring  to 
the  latter  the  t^isk  of  opposing  claims 
which  he  himself  disapproved. — These 
are  only  a  few  instances,  but  they  are 
sufficient  to  mark  a  line  of  character, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  furnish  but  too 
much  evidence,  tliat  the  spirits  of  Mr 
Pitt's  successors  are  not  of  the  same 
growth  with  his.  But,  alas  1  thru  re* 
proach  falls  not  upon  them  done— 
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The  charges,  therefore,  which  the 
friends  of  the  present  Ministers  think 
tliemselves  entitled  to  bring  against 
them,  are  grounded  upon  the  display 
of  a  passive  and  temporizing  character, 
in  a  situation  where  activity  and  de^ 
cision  would  have  better  become  the 
heirs  of  the  most  active  and  decided  of 
Statesmen.  They  have  relied  too  much 
on  the  deceitftil  maxim  of,  **  sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof/' — they 
have  omitted  to  make  hay  wliile  the 
sun  shines.  They  have  neglected  the 
enacting  and  enforcing  of  good  laws, 
on  subjects  of  general  and  important 
poUcy ;  while,  with  a  modesty  which 
was  as  ill  deserved  by  the  arrogance, 
as  it  has  been  repaid  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  their  opponents,  they  have  too 
often  condescended  to  lend  an  ear  to 
any  adventurer  on  the  other  side  of 
the  HousCj  who  has  wished  to  bring 
himself  into  consideration,  by  trying 
some  new  medicine  on  the  body  pofidc. 
These,  however,  have  all  been  venial 
errors ;  sins  of  omission  rather  than  of* 
commission  ;  and  implying  no  derelic- 
tion of  principle,  no  wilful  carelessness 
of  duty.  By  their  early  support  of 
Spain  and  Russia,  our  Ministers  were 
the  saviours  of  Europe — ^and,.  as  such^ 
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tbey  retain  a  elaim  upon  our  gratitude 
and  ovir  confidence^  jet  undis(£arged-— 
titles  whidi  have  not  as  yet  been  for- 
ftited;  and  which  we  hope^  are  in  no 
Mrious  danger  of  being  so.  In  the 
■eesion  which  approaches,  we  trusty 
we  shall  see  them  act  once  more  with 
the  anion  and  the  vigour  to  which^  in 
fbrmer  times^  they  owed  all  their  suc- 
cesses. Relying  with  sober  confidence 
4»n  the  yet  unshaken  strength  of  their 
adQierentSy  let  them  remember^  never- 
theless, that  nothing  tends- more  to 
alienate  respect,  than  the  disappoint* 
nient  of  expectation ;  and  that  the 
«ame  services  to  whidi  they  now  owe 
ear  attachment,  have  furnished  us 
with  a  standard,  by  which  to  measure 
their  merits  or  their  deficiencies  here- 
after. 

The  dangers  to  wliich  their  power 
may  be  exposed,  must  all  arise  out  of 
themselves ;  they  can  have  no  reason 
to  transfer  the  blame,  should  any  re- 
verses come,  from  their  own  body  to 
that  of  their  opponents.  It  is  true, 
that  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
their  characters  and  services,  are  attack- 
ed by  a  set  of  stubborn  hard-headed 
rhetoricians,  whom  defeat  and  detec- 
tion have  in  vain  striven  to  render 
less  offensively  arn^ant  than  before. 
It  is  true,  that  whatever  the  pertina- 
city of  unblushing  self-complacent 
dullness  can  do,  has  been,  and  will 
be,  done  against  them.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  mings,  let  them  rememb^ 
their  master,  and  destroy  the  edge  of 
reproach,  by  taking  firom  it,  as  they 
may  easily  do,  even  the  pretence  of 
justice.  The  cool  and  veteran  cham- 
pions that  are  arrayed  against  them, 
are  not  indeed  likely  to  relax  their  hos- 
tility ;  their  wrath  has  been  too  well 
nursed  by  disappointment ;  no  art  can 
eradicate  those  longa  injuria  which 
have  struck  so  deep  a  root  into  the  la- 
cerated soil  of  their  self-love.  But 
obstinate  though  they  be  in  their  en- 
mity, and  loudly  as  their  trumpets 
may  proclaim  their  strength,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  their  array  is  even 
now  SQ  formidable  as  they  would  have 
us  to  believe.  Are  they  more  united 
in  purpose  and  design^-or  can  more 
firmness  and  unity  be  expected  firom 
the  GrenviUites  and  the  Foxites  now 
than  in  180ft— -when,  each  partv  stand- 
ing cramped  and  committed  by  their 
own  pledged  opinions,  they  fairly  neu- 
tralized each  others  energies  like  so 
vany  chemical  liquids--or,  rather, 
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like  a  man  whose  two  legs  should  dif- 
fer as  to  how  they  should  move— they 
stood  stock  still  ?  When  the  opposi- 
tion writers  talk  so  vauntingly  aboat 
the  genius  and  wisdom  that  are  ar- 
ranged upon  their  side — ^when  they 
still  continue  to  echo  in  our  ears  thdr 
old  jubilate  of  "  ail  the  talents"'^t  is 
fiur  that  we  should  expect  from  them 
something  more  than  mere  assertion. 
They  have  told  us,  that  the  leaden  of 
their  party  have  a  right  to  the  paadve 
obedience  of  their  followers  ;-<^who 
are  the  heroes  whom  these  pious  wor- 
shippers would  now  invest  with  this 
right  divine  ?  Is  Tiemey  one  of  Uiem  ? 
— ^the  hack  of  every  administration— 
he  who  left  the  Whigs  to  join  Addmff« 
ton — ^he  who  gave  rise  to  Mr  Wind- 
ham's notable  simile  of  Punch  and  his 
Purchasers— he  who  would  have  join- 
ed the  present  administration,  had 
they  been  pleased  to  think  him  worth 
the  having.  It  is  rumoured,  that  this 
great  genius  has  been  chosen  for  their 
head---if  it  be  so,  they  have,  no  doabt, 
acted  on  the  principle  of  placing  a 
weathercock  on  the  summit  of  t£eir 
temple. — Or,  does  the  rising  star  of 
Brougham  aspire  so  high? — the  ^great 
statesman,"  whose  super-eminent  ge- 
nius is  so  eternally  and  so  effiKStaiuly 
lauded  by  his  firiends,  or,  for  auj^t 
we  know,  by  himself,  in  the  £&i- 
burgh  Review.  The  claims  which 
these  men  possess  upon  the  confidence 
of  England,  however  splendid  may  he 
their  talents,  however  honest  their  in- 
tentions, are  not  surely  sudi  as  to 
awaken  much  apprehension  in  the 
breasts  of  their  adversaries.  Tlie  hig^ 
terms  in  which  their  oi^ns  begin  to 
soeak  of  what  is  due  to  the  official 
cWacter  of  party  leaders,  may  indnoe 
OS  to  su^ect,  that  they  themselvea  are 
sensible  how  little  is  Ukely  to  be  given 
to  the  personal  character  of  these  whom 
they  have  elected  to  that  lofty  station. 
---I  repeat,  that  the  Ministers  have 
little  to  fear  firom  their  enemies;  and 
I  may  add,  that,  if  they  do  but  eXert 
themselves,  there  is  nothing  which 
they  may  not  count  upon  firom  their 
fnends.  *♦*    ♦••• 

[We  are  fax  fimn  wishing  it  to  be  ondor- 
stood  that  the  tenour  of  the  above  letter  is 
wholly  consistent  with  our  views.  We  have 
inserted  it,  because  we  wish  our  pages  to  be 
open  to  free  discussion  on  every  subject; 
and  because  it  is  the  production  of  one 
whose  opinions,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
entitled  to  be  listened  to  mAi  respect*- 
JSiitor.] 
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Hefleciions  on  the  Tlaory  ofPopulaiim, 


■.XrLECTIOKS     ON    THE    THZOttY    OF 

ropyLATioN. 

The  fects  and  reaaoninga  on  ivhich 
the  Uieory  of  population,  iis  illustrated 
by  Multhus,  is  founded,  admit  of  very 
brief  explanation.  The  increase  of  the 
human  species  is  necessarily  limited 
by  that  of  the  means  of  subsistence* 
Any  increase  which  exceeds  this  limit 
must  be  productive  of  poverty,  vice, 
disease,  and  death.  We  are  taught 
by  experience,  that  the  productive 
powers  of  the  earth  acknowledge  at 
least  a  practical  Umitation :  that  if  the 
utmost  point  of  its  possible  fertility 
cannot  be  speculitively  assigned,  we 
are  authoris^  to  say  that  the  practical 
increjjse  will  fall  within  certain  limits 
easily  assignable ;  and  that,  looking 
to  the  same  experience,  which  is  the 
only  safe  guide  in  questions  of  this 
kind,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that 
the  constant  energy  of  the  principle 
of  popidation  far  sxirpasses  the  li- 
mits of  agricultural  improvement ; 
and  that  the  necessary  and  unalterable 
relations  are  sustained  in  practice, 
either  by  moral  restraint  alone,  which 
anticipates  and  prevents  the  horrors 
arising  out  of  any  great  inequality,  or 
by  that  sweeping  and  resistless  misary 
by  wliich  nature  is  avengeti  for  every 
6agrant  contempt  of  her  immutable 
ordinations. 

To  prove  that  his  theory  is  not  the 
gratuitous  produce  of  a  gloomy  ima- 
gination, Mr  Mai  thus  refers  to  tlie 
incontestible  fact,  that  the  {lopulation 
of  British  America  doubled  itseli^  un* 
der  many  and  formidable  inconveni- 
ences, in  the  space  of  twenty-five 
years :  and  justly  assuming  that  this 
is  the  narrowest  limit  which  can  be 
assigned  to  the  undisturbed  energy  of 
this  productive  power,  he  asks,  in 
which  of  the  civihzed  countries  of 
Europe  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of 
industry  and  of  science  could^  within 
the  same  short  period,  double  the 
actual  produce  of  agriculture?  Even 
if  this  could  be  done  once^  could  it  be 
repeated?  Could  the  same  series  be 
continued  for  centuries  to  come^  even 
if  every  inch  of  European  territory 
were  improTed  to  the  fertility  of  the 
most  cultivated  garden?  Every  man 
of  sense  will  at  once  answer  in  the 
n^adve.  The  result  is,  that  the 
principle  of  population,  not  at  any 
future  and  distant  period,  but  in  our 
•wn  days,  as  well  as  in  ages  that  are 
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past,  has  been  restrained  in  its  natural 
lenclency    to   transcend  the  limits  of 
aubsiiitence,    by   some    rigorous    and 
efficient  check, — ^by  some  moral  impe- 
diment,  which  has  prevented  tUe  exf  \ 
istence  of  a  surplus  population,  doomed  J 
to  misery  and  destruction, — or  by  som^  \ 
fearful   visitation,    which,   when    thi ! 
inexorable  laws  of  the  physical  world 
have  once  been  transgressed,  has  swept  i 
the  helpless  sufferers  from  the  face  of  J 
that  earth  which  ever  groans  with  the  j 
vice  and  misery  of  its  inhabitants* 

Such  is  a  very  general  outUne  of  3 
the  theory  of  population, — ^a  theory' 
not  founded  on  any  remote  or  uncer*  I 
tain  tacts,  or  on  a  series  oi  hypothetical 
stattments,  but  estubUshed  out  of  th»  I 
materials  which  the  most  common  ti%.m  | 
perienc^  suppUea,  p:iiI  by  a  muck  I 
shorter  procc^ss  of  deductiun  than  ii| 
usually  required  to  estaljilish  the  trut%| 
of  science. 

The  conclusions  froni  the  general 
principle  thus  laid  down  are  of  intinitel 
importance  to  the  right  understandirig-l 
of  some  of  the  most  momi.ntous  que»»»l 
tions  of  interior  policy.     If  it  be  cru»1 
that  population  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  increase  in  a  more  rapid  ratiu  thuml 
the  means  of  subsistence,  it  is  obviouil 
that  ail  legislative  encouragements  to  ^ 
such  increase  are  at  best  superfluous; 
but  if  it  be  also  true  that  a  s\irpluii 
population,    when    once    C4illed    into 
being  by  a  system  of  mistaken  policy, 
can  be  brought  down  to  the  inevitable 
limits  which  nature  has  ordained  by 
devouring  misery  olone^  it  tbllows,  that 
all  such  measures  aie  in  the  higheiit 
degree  cruel  and  impolitic     Let  go- 
vernment occupy  itself  in  its  legitimate 
function  of  extending  the  resources  of 
the  country,  by  protecting  industry  in 
its  operation  and  rewards;  an  increase 
of  population  will    surely  follow  the 
increastfd  means  of  providing  for  it ; 
but  let  no  legislature  attempt  to  invert 
the   natural  course  of  pohcy  by  the 
encouragement  of  early  marriages, — 
by  bestowing  premiums  and  immuni- 
ties, honours  and  distinctions,  which 
only  give  a  superfluous  and  fatal  acti- 
vity to  a  spring  already  too  powerful 
for  human  prudence  and  seU<controL 
The  same  principle  involves   the 
clear  and  unquaUfied  condemnation  of 
poor  laws,  so  for  as  they  not  only  pro- 
vide for  existing  and  inevitable  misery^ 
but  tend  to  increase  its  amount  by  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  population. 
Frivate  charity,  fto  respectable  in  its 
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motiTe^  80  pore  in  its  exercise,  so 
benefidal  both  to  the  donor  and  re- 
ceiver^ 80  fVee  from  all  objections  in 
point  of  policy  to  which  a  compulsory 
system  is  exposed,  might  be  found 
adequate  to  the  relief  of  all  real  and 
inevitable  calamity ;  and  the  existence 
of  l^al  provisions  for  the  support  at 
the  pocnr  is  therefore  without  defence^ 
upon  the  principles  of  true  philosophy. 
But  the  questions  about  the  original 
fbrmation  of  such  establishments,  and 
their  continuance  when  once  formed, 
and  interwoven  with  a  vicious  system 
of  public  morals^  are  quite  distinct. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are 
bound  instantly  to  destroy  whatever 
we  ^ould  have  revised,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  construct.  A  tenderness 
to  human  .suffbnnc  often  exacts  of 
philosophy  great  deference  even  to  the 
most  impolitic  and  barbarous  institu- 
tions. It  is  strange,  that  amid  the 
acknowledged  and  intblerable  evils  of 
the  poor  laws,  which  have  now  excited 
one  universal  murmur  of  condolence 
and  despair,  so  few  should  be  disposed 
to  recognise  the  true  source  of  the 
calamity  in  the  opposition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  policy  on  which  these  laws  are 
founded,  to  the  immutable  ordinances 
of  nature:  that  so  many  intelligent 
persons  should  yet  stubbornly  Iook  to 
the  detail  of  r^ulation,  instead  of 
tumlns  their  eyes  to  the  great  and 
palpable  vice  of  the  entire  sjrstem: 
that  the  insanitv  of  that  law,  which 
assumes  the  unlimited  abundance  of 
the  materials  of  labour  and  the  means 
of  subsistence,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  cogent  and  touching  evidence  of 
their  deficiency,  shoidd  yet  be  dis- 
puted: and  that  the  man  who  has 
vigorously  and  fearlessly  unmasked 
the  fatal  delusion,  should  be  rewarded 
with  unsparing  insolence,  and  branded 
as  the  enemy  of  his  species.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  Mr  Malthus  at  once  to 
sweep  away  the  poor  laws,  and  to 
abandon  the  floating  mass  of  wretch- 
edness which  they  have  created  to  un- 
]ntied  destruction :  but  he  has  pointed 
out  the  true  source  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing calamity ;  he  has  cleared  the  great 
pnnciple  of  all  such  establishments 
from  the  mist  of  prejudice  in  which  it 
has  been  immemorially  involved;  he 
has  shown,  not  with  what  unsparing 
havoc  a  pretended  reformation  ought 
to  be  accomplished,  but  in  what  direc^ 
Hon  all  practicable  improvements  ought 
to  be  attempted.    With  a  just  and 


philosophical  rigour,  he  ha4  deprived 
the  ordmary  tamperers  with  the  most 
delicate  subiects  of  domestic  admini- 
stration of  their  childish  plausibilities 
for  concealing  the  truth  nrom  a  mis- 
guided public ;  he  has  developed  the 
true  source  and  fiital  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  and  prepared  the  wav  for  an  effi- 
cient remedy,  which  philosophy  may 
indeed  prescribe,  but  time  alone -can 
accompush.  This  is  all  that,  in  such 
perplexed  problems,  science  can  do  for 
numanity. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  theo* 
ry  of  population  is  the  question  of  the 
com  laws,  which  has  long  divided  the 
most  able  and  enlightened  political  e- 
conomists.  This  momentous  discus- 
sion has  hitherto  been  conducted  too 
much  on  the  ground  of  minute  and 
trifling  details,  and  without  that  steady 
regard  to  general  principles,  which 
alone  can  lead  to  a  satisfiict(»7  solution 
of  the  difficult  problem. 

The  increase  of  population  in  any 
community  becomes,  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  Europe,  independent  of 
the  supply  of  food  afforded  by  the.  im- 
proved agriculture  of  that  particular 
state ;  the  demands  of  commerce  fin:  la- 
bour, with  the  facility  of  a  foreign  sup- 
ply of  grain,  might,  but  for  le^slative 
mterference,  create  the  most  appding 
disproportions.  The  agriculture  of  a 
civilized  state  cannot,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, sustain  a  fidr  competition  in  the 
general  market  with  that  of  semi-bar- 
barous nations ;  it  will  therefore,  in 
the  natural  course  of  ev^ts,  be  ne- 
glected, and  the  population  must,  of 
course,  become  dependent  on  iar&ga 
states  for  subsistence.  Such  is  the  In- 
evitable course  of  that  state  of  sodetyiB 
which  we  live,  unless  arrested  by  the 
interposition  of  the  laws;  the  same 
impidse  of  resistless  competition— Hfae 
same  pressure  of  severe  discourage- 
ment, which  have  annihilated  the  onee 
thriving  manufactures,  and  swept  away 
the  commerce  of  flourishing  states,  wiOi 
extinguish  also  that  manuflicture  of 
food,  which,  like  all  others,  thrives 
only  by  encouragement  and  reward. 
It  is  true  indeed,  that  a  fatal  crisis  has 
never  yet  arrived  to  any  state  so  as  to 
leave  its  fields  desolate  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  its  agriculture ;  for  the  rapid 
and  unequal  growth  of  commerce  fuid 
manu&ctiu^,  which  can  alone  hasten 
su<^  a  catastrophe,  is  comparativdy 
recent  in  the  history  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  calamity  of  agricultural  deso* 
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latioD  has  been  averted  by  the  oi>era- 
tion  of  private  interests,  demanding 
and  receiving  the  protection  of  the 
lQ,\ifs^ — ^interests  which,  however  sel- 
fish in  their  origin,  have  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  wrought  in  strict 
subservience  to  the  public  prosperity. 
But  even  this  constant  and  powerful 
instinct  has  not  saved  England  from 
occaaionai  and  severe  agricultural  de- 
raiigeroentB,  which,  in  many  possible 
oombinationsof  European  pohcy,mij^t 
have  left  her  without  resources  to  pro* 
pitiate  a  starving  population,  and  avert 
the  horrors  of  insurrection,  Tliose 
who  have  studied  the  science  of  politi- 
cal economy,  not  merely  in  its  meta- 
physical details,  hut  in  its  higher  mo- 
ral bearings,  know  that  the  mere  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth,  although  an  im- 
portant, is  not  the  exclusive  object  of 
its  researches ;  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  its  most  imperative  maxims  of 
m  class,  strictly  economical,  must  be 
iuborcUnated  to  the  demands  of  a  high- 
er and  more  interesting  policy ;  and  that 
where  national  honour,  tranquillity,  or 
•ecurity  is  concerned,  the  most  legiti- 
mate theory  for  the  mere  increase  of 
wealth  must,  without  scruple,  be  sur- 
rendered. It  was  thus  tliat  the  legis- 
lature interposed  by  means  of  the  na- 
vigation laws ;  and  by  circums^iribing 
its  shipping  market  to  the  commerce 
of  England,  made  a  sacrLfice  of  profit 
to  security  and  strength,  which  has 
commanded  the  gratitude  of  England, 
and  tlie  applauding  envy  of  mankind. 
The  principle  of  that  entire  freedom 
which  distinguishes  the  liberal  com- 
mercial policy  of  modern  times  is  in- 
deed sacred  in  every  case  which  £iUs 
within  its  legitimate  application — in 
every  case  where  the  question  is  singly 
about  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
where  the  sure  sagacity  of  private  in- 
terest will  triumph  over  the  presump- 
I*  tuous  empiricism  of  legislation, — ^in 
every  case  where  those  objects  alone 
are  at  utake,  which  address  themselves 
to  the  unerring  instinct  of  that  private 
cupidity  from  which  alone  the  prin- 
ciple derives  its  application  and  its 
force ;  but  it  is  weak  and  unphlloso- 
phical  to  appeal  to  this  maxim  for  the 
solution  of  cases  which  involve  higher 
elements  than  the  principle  itself  is  in- 
tended to  embrace,  and  which  can  be 
resolved  only  by  a  wider  range  of  com- 
parison, ana  laiger  and  higher  views 
of  policy.  The  question  is  not,  wheth- 
er corn  may  be  bought  cheaper  under 
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an  unrestricted  freedom  of  trade  than 
with  the  incumbrance  of  corn  laws  ? 
or,  whether  an  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  grain  iloes  not  operate  on  the 
price  of  labour,  the  state  of  manufac- 
tures, and  the  course  of  foreign  trade  ? 
no  man  who  understands  even  the  ele- 
ments of  political  economy  can  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  as  to  any  of  these 
propositions.  But  the  important  mat- 
ters truly  at  iasue  are — whether,  un- 
der the  visible  preponderan  l*  of  manu- 
fdctinring  and  commercial  enterprise  in 
a  state  which  is  excluded  by  opulence^ 
by  taxation,  by  the  accumulated  pres- 
sure of  natural  and  artilicial  burden Sj 
fifom  all  agriculturid  competition  with 
the  ^gal  poverty  of  other  nations, 
agriculture  will  not  inevitably  dechne, 
and  a  fatal  disproportion  be  created  be- 
twixt the  papulation  and  the  produce 
of  that  particular  state  ?  Whetner  this 
dispnoportion  will  not,  unless  the  le- 
gislature interfere,  naturally  increase 
till  a  state  of  dependence  be  created 
not  less  artificial  than  formidable  ? 
And  whether  it  be  not  the  office  of  a 
high  and  presiding  policy  to  interpose 
before  the  mischiet  of  the  system  be 
consummated  ?  and  by  the  steady  sa- 
crifice of  some  portion  of  wealth,  and 
amid  the  temporary  struggles  of  a  vi* 
vacious,  and  already  luxuriant,  com* 
merce,  restore  the  great  and  salutary 
proportions  of  nature,  which  never  in- 
tended that  the  population  of  a  mighty 
empire  should  repose  for  subsistence 
on  the  precarious  fertility,  or  still 
more  precarious  policy,  of  neighbour^ 
ing  states,  to  whom  she  stands  jealous- 
ly opposed  by  the  very  tenure  of  her 
greatnesa. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  important 
applications  of  which  the  theory  of  po- 
pulation is  susceptible — a  theory  which 
indeed  affects,  more  or  less,  almost 
every  great  question  of  domestic  poli- 
cy. Those  who  calumniate  thf  pnilo- 
fiophy  which  thejr  do  not  miderstand, 
have  many  expedients,  indeed,  to  pro- 
vide for  any  excess  of  population,  I'hey 
propose  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands; 
they  hold  out  the  cheering  prospect  of 
emigration  ;  they  cannot  belitve  that 
the  world  is  ftot  large  enough  to  afford, 
in  some  comer,  an  aaylmu  tor  human 
tolly.  Can  such  reasoners  forget,  that 
the  additional  cultivation,  which  is 
profitable,  will  surely  be  attt^mpted  ? 
and  that  the  fact  of  its  not  having  been 
hitherto  undertaken,  affords  conclusive 
evidence,  that  hitherto  it  would  not 
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have  been  beneficial — that  the  same 
argument  applies  to  the  toils^  the 
perils^  the  repulsire  uncertainties  of 
emigration — that  if  either  enterprise 
would  repay  the  danger  and  toil  wnich 
it  demands,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
hazarded — and  if  it  would  not^  that 
the  inevitable  failure  of  the  experiment 
just  presents  one  shape  of  that  misery 
in  wnich  a  r^undant  population  is 
extinguished,  and  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  every  enlightened  friend  of  hu- 
manity to  avert.  The  precarious  re- 
sources of  waste  lands,  and  Transat- 
,^ntic  wilds  are  to  be  explored,  not  as 
affording  an  outlet  to  any  excess  of 
population  which  may  be  created,  or 
an  invitation  to  the  imprudence  which 
calls  it  into  existence ;  but  an  ample 
field  to  enterprise  and  labour  which, 
when  crowned  with  success,  will  as- 
suredly find  a  progeny  to  participate 
in  the  fruits.  The  order  of  nature 
and  the  voice  of  wisdom  demanded 
that  the  creation  of  that  abundance, 
which  can  alone  avert  misery  in  all  its 
forms,  should  precede  the  existence  of 
the  population  which  is  to  consume  it. 

The  theory  of  population  has  been 
misrepresented  as  repugnant  to  the 
best  feelings,  and  finest  impulses  of 
our  nature — ^propitious  to  the  schemes 
of  despotism — and  insulting  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  species. 

Is  that  philosophy  then  at  variance 
with  the  dearest  and  noblest  of  the 
passions,  which  would  guard  its  virtu- 
ous gratifications  from  the  pangs  of 
embittering  remorse — the  countless  ills 
of  hopeless  and  fatal  poverty  ?  The 
enlightened  moralist  and  statesman, 
far  from  discountenancing  the  pure 
and  virtuous  union  of  the  sexes,  is  am- 
bitious to  provide  for  the  dignity  and 
atability  of  the  endearing  attachment — 
to  avert  from  the  most  sacred  retreat 
of  mortal  felicity,  the  canker  of  care 
and  sorrow,  before  which  enjoyment 
•withers  awav,  and  the  ardour  of  pas- 
sion slowly  out  surely  expires.  It  is 
the  fatal  prerogative  of  human  folly  to 
levy  war  upon  the  bounty  of  nature, 
and  perversely  to  extract  from  the 
richest  blessinss  of  Providence,  the 
elements  of  the  bitterest  calamity. 
What  so  pure  and  ennobling  as  the 
'passion  of  love  in  its  virtuous  form  ? — 
what  so  fHghtful  and  degrading  in  its 
excesses  and  aberrations.^  Improvi- 
dence and  its  inevitable  effects — ex- 
treme and  irremediable  poverty — have 
been  more  fatal  to  connubial  enjoy- 
ment than  those  comparatively  rare 
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irr^ularities  of  passion  which  spring 
out  of  a  distempered  constitution,  ima 
betray  a  diseased  imagination.  Tlie 
philosopher  who  lifts  his  voice  against 
this  calamitous  improvidence,  and  who 
wishes  to  give  their  natural  plenitude 
and  endurance  to  the  pure  delights  of 
virtuous  passion,  hj  exacting  perfor- 
mance of  the  condition  upon  which  a- 
lone  nature  has  promised  her  indispen- 
sible  sanction,  is  not  the  peevish  and 
sullen  enemy  of  enjoyment,  but  the 
steady  and  enlightened  friend  of  hu« 
manity.  ^ 

Nor  is  it  less  absurd  to  represent 
this  important  philosophical  lesson  as 
being  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
despotism.  We  are  taught  indeed,  by 
the  ^eory  of  population,  that  society 
has  other  dangers  to  provide  against 
than  those  which  spring  out  of  politi- 
cal institutions,  and  when  we  consider 
what  temptations  to  jealous  tyranny 
the  vehemence  of  indiscriminate  and 
groundless  complaint  presents — and 
reflect  on  the  &tal  and  ignominious 
career  which  has  been  run  by  the 
masters  of  modem  revolution,  who  first 
discovered  the  source  of  all  human 
evils  in  the  existence,  and  their  remedy 
in  the  unsparing  destruction  of  all  es- 
tablished institutions,  we  ought  to  hail 
the  doctrine  which  afibrds  a  manage- 
able and  efficient  check  upon  their  ex- 
travagant presmnption,  as  a  powerful 
instrument,  not  of  despotism  but  of 
liberty.  The  just  theory  of  popula- 
tion, which  exacts  of  govemmoits  the 
arduous  duty  of  extending  the  public 
resources,  and  exalting  me  national 
prosperity,  instead  of  the  cheap  and 
vulgar  function  of  adding  indefinitdy 
to  the  numbers  of  an  improvided,  and 
of  course,  a  profiigate,  population— 
which,  instead  of  ministering  to  the 
crooked  ambition  of  power,  by  the  fbr- 
mldable  aid  of  a  needy  and  desperate 
gang,  opposes  to  its  projects  the  might 
and  the  wisdom  of  an  independent, 
virtuous,  and  enlightened  community  ; 
which  provides  for  the  tranquillity  <^ 
the  state,  by  ensuring  the  comfort  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  perpetuity  of 
geniune  freedom,  by  averting  thoae 
fright&l  commotions,  of  which  mecraft 
of  demagogues  and  despots  has  in  all 
ages  known  so  well  how  to  profit; 
and  finally,  which  addresses  a  perpe* 
tual  and  impressive  remonstrance  to 
the  temerity  of  statesmen,  who,  amid 
the  profound  revolutions  which  thdr 
measures  often  produce,  have  not  even 
a  glance  of  the  actual  suffering  which 
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they  create,  aud  of  that  futurity  of 
wo  which  they  unconscioiisly  decree; 
such  a  strain  of  philosophy,  while  it 
enlarges  and  exalts  the  duties  of  nil- 
era,  eonfirnis  tlie  independenoej  and 
watcher  over  the  happiness  of  the  gov* 
tmed,  cannot  he  the  ally  of  despotism^ 
nor  the  enemy  of  roan. 


©DSEftVATlONa    ON  THE   CRITIQUE  OF 
GOETUC'S  LIFE  IN  THS  £]>tXlU]lGH 

KEVIEW. 

Great  and  merited  as  is  the  fiime  of 
those  mighty  masters  who  have,  in  our 
days,  revived  the  powerand  glory  of  the 
poetry  of  England,  deep  as  is  the  pos- 
tession  which  they  have  taken  of  the 
minds  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
eternal  as  their  sway  must  he  over  all 
that  shall  ever  epeak  their  language, — 
it  is  evident  that  the  same  destiny 
which  made  them  to  come  later,  has 
made  them  to  be  less  than  their  pre- 
decessors. They  are  the  chihlren  of 
an  illustrious  racej  hut  they  are  not 
the  peers  of  those  who  founded  its 
splendour.  One  of  themselves  has 
modestly  and  heautifiilly  expressed 
the  truth,  that  they  are  but  the  glean- 
ers of  fields, 

*'  Where  happier  bards  of  yore  had  richer 
barveits  found." 

There  are  services  which  can  only 
once  he  rendered  to  the  literature  of 
any  country,  becaiise  only  once  can 
they  be  needt*d ;  and  these  are  repaid 
with  honours  wlxich  ore  for  ever  by 
themselves,  because  the  only  men  who 
might  have  any  hope  of  equaUing 
them  would  deem  it  no  less  than  sacri- 
lege to  brook  the  suspicion  of  such 
rivalry.  They  are  themselves  the  de^ 
voutest  worshippers  of  those  whose 
inspiration  has  descended  to  them ; 
and  they  confess  their  own  inferiority, 
not  with  willingness  merely,  but  with 
pride.  The  excellencies  which  all  ad- 
mire are  best  comprehended  by  these 
kindred  spirits,  and  excellencies  which 
others  see  not  are  revealed  to  them. 
While  vulgar  eyes  contemplate  afar 
off  and  dimly,  it  is  their  privilege  to 
approach  the' shrine,  and  see  the  glory 
in  its  brightness.  In  their  intellects, 
and  in  thtir  hearts^  the  Majesty  of  the 
departed  finds  its  best  interpreters,  and 
its  securest  throne. 

Without  pretending  to  say  that  the 
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genius  of  Goethe  is  equal  to  that  of 
Milton  or  Shakspeare,  it  is  certain  that 
his  fame  in  Germany  is,  and  always 
must  be,  of  the  same  sort  with  theiv* 
in  England.    Klopstock  was  a  majtstio 
spirit,  and  Wieland  a  happy  one  ;  but 
the  afiectations  with  which  they  were 
both,  although  in  very  different  ways, 
chargeable,  prevented  eidier  of  them 
trom  taking  such  a  hold  of  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen  as  is  requisite  for 
him  that  would  be  a  national  poet,-^ 
much  more  for  him  that  would  aspire 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  poetry  of « 
nation.     Arising  in  a  country  wherein 
education   had    long   been   universal, 
and  thought  profound,  and  fancy  ac- 
rive, — and  in  an  age  wherein  many 
imperfect  attempts  had  been  made  to^ 
wards  establishing  in  that  country  such 
a  literature  as  she  was  tin  titled  to  pos^ 
sess, — it  was  the  fortune  of  Goethe  to 
acquire,  while  yet  a  boy,  an  ascend- 
ancy over  the   intellect  and  imagina-  ; 
tion  of  his  country,  such  as  no  other 
of  its  writers  ever  had  obtainetl ;  and 
he  has  conferred  upon  her  literature, 
in  his  maturer  years,  services  which 
must  perpetuate  Uiis  possession,  so  long 
as  the  language  which  he  has  fixed 
and  ennobled  shall  continue  to  be  that 
of  a  cultivated  and  energetic  nation. 
For  many  centuries  Europe  has  wit- 
nessed no  living  reputation  acquired 
by  literature  alone,  which  could  sus- 
tain the  sUghtest  comparison  with  that 
enjoyed  by  Goethe.     A  period  of  fifty 
years  has  now  elapsed  since  he  first 
became  an  author ;    and   during  the 
whole  of  that  long  car<xr,  his  fame 
has  been  perpetually  .md  uniformly  our 
the  increase.     Willi  the  skill  whicll  , 
was  requisite  for  creating  and  estah^  ] 
lishing  tlu?  poetical  language  of  a  great  j 
but  a  divided  nation^  he  has  united  | 
such  a  richness  of  thought  and  fancy^  | 
that  each  of  his  great  works  has  be* 
come,  as  it  were,  the  modi  I  of  a  new 
species, — that  his  spirit  has  been  uU 
along  the  fountain  from  which  his  con-*'^ 
temporaries    have    derived    not   only«i 
their  rules,  but  their  materials.    Seat*] 
ed  above  competition,  and  fearless 
failure,   he  has  directed  and  swayc^j 
the  minds  of  two  generations,  as  it  hj 
the  charm  of  a  magician.     Ihe  reve«i 
rcnce  of  half  a  century  has  new 
thered  in  all  its  fulness  arotind  the  M 
age   of  Goethe.      The    whole  of  hit| 
mighty  nation  are  at  one  in  honouruig^ 
thi;ir  poet.    His  f  mie  forms  one  of  thi 
few  centre  point;*  around  which 
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Germans  rally— one  of  the  few  sacred 
possessions  wherein  they  recognise  the 
symbols  of  their  brotherhood. 

At  the  age  of  seventy^  this  man, 
possessing^  indeed,  no  longer  the  im- 
petuous fire  which   shone    forth   in 
Werter,  Egmont,  Groetz,  and  Faustus, 
but  still  indefatigable  in  his  pursuits, 
vivid  in  his  recollections,  and  power- 
fid  in  his  eloquence,  be^,  at  Uie  re- 
quest of  his  friends  and  disciples,  to 
compose  the  history  of  his  life.    The 
present  was  received  by  his  country- 
men, not  with  indulgence,  for  of  that 
there  was  no  need,  but  with  gratefid- 
ness.     Knowing  and  feeling  as  they 
do  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  it  was 
no  wonder   that  they  should  listen 
without  weariness  to  the  history  of  a 
mind  from  which  there  had  sprung  so 
many  wonders.   The  more  minute  the 
detidls,  the  more  dose  the  descrip- 
tions, it  was  the  better  for  their  pur- 
pose ;  for  no  details,  and  no  descrip- 
tions, could  be  without   their    use, 
which  might  tend  to  record  the  gra- 
dual developement  of  faculties  and 
ideas  to  which  they  owed  so  much. 
Scenes  which  had  suggested  the  first 
hints  of  those  masterpieces  which  they 
worshipped,  however  trifling  in  them- 
selves, were  to  them  most  interesting 
scenes.    The  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  recalled  his  boyish  delight  in  the 
chivalrous  antiquities  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Maine,  excited  no  sentiments  of 
derision  in  those  who  could  appreciate 
the  services  done  to  the  spirit  of  Grer- 
many  by  the  Goetz  of  fierlichingen. 
The  history  of  his  own  early  passion 
was  read,  although  half  sportively  nar- 
rated, with  other  feelings  than  those 
of  merriment,  by  them  who  had  so 
often  been  melted  by  his  tales  of  hum- 
ble love.    The  narrative  of  his  early 
studies  at  Leipsig  was  received  as  the 
best  commentary  on  that  unequalled 
portrait  of  the  wisdom,  the  weakness, 
the  superstition,  and  itie  infidelity  of 
man,  which  he  has  embodied  in  his 
Faustus.    The  incidents  of  his  wan- 
derings in  Italy  and  in  Grermany — ^the 
memorials    of  the   enthusiasm  with 
which,  in  his  youth,  he  contemplated 
every  thing  that  was  great  and  glori- 
ous in  nature  and  in  art — ^were  pre- 
cious in  the  eyes  of  those  who  knew 
with  what   unrivalled  felicity  he  had 
transported    himself   into    ages    and 
countries  that  bear  no  resemblance  to 
each  other, — who   remembered  that 
the  Tasso,  and  the  Iphigenia,  and  the 
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Achilleis,  and  Reineke  FndiB  and 
.  Goeta,  and  Faustus,  were  the  work» 
of  the  same  hand.  Let  us  hBaginc 
with  what  delight  we  dumld  oioTBdvei 
peruse  an  easy  and  oopioui  biography 
of  any  one  of  our  own  great  departed 
worthies,— or,  if  the  time  were  oonie» 
with  what  gratitude  we  should  read 
a  minute  story  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  spirit  of  Scott  or  Byron  had  been 
shaped  and  fiuhioned,— and  we  ahaU 
have  no  difficulty  in  eomprehending 
the  nature  of  that  universal  fteling 
with  which  the  Germans  received  the 
Life  of  Goethe. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ingeniooa 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Be^yew  ia 
himself  quite  ignorant  of  German  lite- 
rature, otherwise  he  would  have  ttken 
care  that  his  journal  should  not  have 
been  totally  nlent  in  regard  to  by  fiur 
the  greater  part  of  aU  the  excdlent 
and  original  works  which  have  been 
published  in  Europe  since  the  com« 
mencement  of  his  labours.    But  the 
fiune  of  Goethe  is  not  confined  to  hia 
own  country,  or  to  those  that  read  Ha 
language;  nor  is  it  easy  to  oonoeive 
upon  what  theory  of  propriety  in  re- 
gard to  literary  criticism,  a  peraon  of 
learning   and  genius  could  nrooeed^ 
when  he  permitted  the  lifb  or  audi  a 
man  as  Goethe  to  be  travestied  in  his 
pages  by  one  whose  youth,  however 
young  he  may  be,  can  ftimish  but  a 
sorry  excuse  for  the  empty  arragpnoe 
and  very  ofiensive  irreverence  m  hia 
production.      The  knowledge  whidi 
this  unfledged  Aristarchua  poBMsaea 
of  the  German  language  might  have 
been  applied  to  better  purposea.    It 
argues  some  very  singular  malfbnna- 
tion  within,  when  we  perodve  a  man 
converting  what  might  be  to  him  the 
key  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  into 
the  instrument  of  a  wanton  kvity, 
alike  disgracefhl  to  his  heart  and  to 
his  head.    It  argues,  to  say  the  leaat 
of  it,  a  very  culpable  neglisenoe  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Je£»ey,  that,  for  the  sake 
of  gpratifying  with  a  few  paltry  jokea 
the  ignorant  and  malidous  duUness  of 
some  of  his  readers  at  home,  he  should 
run  even  the  remotest  risk  of  wound- 
ing the  feelings  of  a  good,  a  great,  and 
an  old  man,  whose  name  will  be  leve- 
renced  by  the  world  many  hundred 
^ears  after  all  the  reviewers  that  ever 
msulted  his  genius  shall  be  forgotten. 
The  disgrace  which  the  £dinbui]g^ 
Review  incurred  in  the  estimation  of 
all  the  scholars  in  Europe,  by  ita  attack 
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H]pon  this  most  erainent  person^  is^ 
however,  only  one  of  the  many  rebukes 
wherewitli  the  arrc^ain  tone  assiiraed, 
^u^n    alinofit   all   occasionsj    by   that 
joiinittl,  has  been  visited.    The  gentle- 
men who  had  the  honour  of  establish- 
ing it  fell,  even  in  the  first  concoction 
of  their  plan,  into  many  errors  which 
bave  grievously  impeded  the  contem^ 
porary  influence  of  their  work>  and 
taken  from  it,  we  fear,  almost  every 
chance  of  receiving  from  future  gene- 
rations  the  respect  to  which  the  taJenta 
of  its  authors  might  have  otherwise 
given  it  a  claim-     Of  these  errors,  the 
first  and  greatest  was   the    assmnod 
principle   of  being  always   reviewers 
de  haut  en  has*  A  few  clever  and  well- 
informed  young  gentlemen  might  sure- 
ly have  set  on  foot  a  very  excellent  li- 
terary journal,  without  making  it  an 
axiom  in  their  creetl,  that  tliey  them- 
selves were,  and  should  always  con- 
tinue  to   be,  the  very  first  geniuses 
and  authors   of  their    times.     Upon 
what  principle  of  sane  judgment  per^ 
sons   who    had  never   produced  any 
great  and  splendid  work  of  any  kind 
whatever,   and    who    therefore   could 
have  no  assurance  of  the  measure  of 
their  own   powers,    should    conceive 
themsclvcft    entitled   to    take   it    for 
granted  that  England  and  Europe  had 
4;xerted  tliemselves  to  the  utmost  in 
lashioning  their    spirits^    and  would 
thenceforth  seek  comparative  repose  in 
the  shaping  of  spirits   comparatively 
insignificant,  we  have  no  capacity  to 
imagine.      The    blessed  self-compla- 
cence of  minds  that  could  easily  and 
undoubtingly  embrace  so  comfortable 
&  notion   oi    their    own  importance, 
must,  without  all  question,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  consider  pleasure  as  the 
svmmtim  honum  of  humanity,  appear 
no   despicable   boon.     But   there  are 
many  sources  of  pleasure,  whose  effi- 
cacy may  be  acloiowledged  by  those 
that  do  not  envy  their  possessors.  The 
straw   crown  of  a   bedlamite  confers 
I)erhaps  more  intense  delight  upon  its 
wearer,  than  the  splendour  of  the  "  gol- 
den round"  ever  conveys  to  the  mind 
of  the  true  prince*    The  aatisiaction 
with   which  a  smart  critic   chuckles 
over  the  contemplation  of  his  own  im- 
portance, may  in  like  manner  be  a  far 
more   unmixedly   pleasvirable   feeling 
than  the  more  lofty,  and  more  serious, 
and  more  modest  conscioufness  of  a 
majestic  poet.     Disturbed  with  no  so- 
litary clouds  of  despondence,  tormented 
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by  no  longings,  maddened  by  no  dreams 
of  higher  greatness,  the  Anstarch  soon 
reaches  the  ultimatum  of  his  atubition^ 
and  «its  down  contented  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  tlie  little,  because  he  hopes 
not,  jierhaps  imagines  not,  the  possi* 
bility  of  the  much. — The  ape  tliat 
clambers  to  thf  summit  of  the  tree 
beneath  which  the  Ibn  repose,  and 
the  dwarf  who, 

»*  Perch*d  on  «  pedestal. 
Overlooks  a  giaati^* 
derive  a  pride  from  their  elevation « 
which  is  not  attended  by  any  foelingg 
of  proportionate  reverence  on  the  part 
cxf  its  beholders.  The  world  may  be 
deceived  for  a  httle  space ;  but  there 
is  no  chance  of  its  recognising,  with 
any  pennanent  approbation,  tne  airs 
of  happy  superiority  assumed  by  our 
northern  Zoiii  over  the  Wordsworths^ 
the  Sou  they  s,  and  tlie  Goethes,  of  their 
age. 


SP£ECH   ])ELIV£a£D   BY  AN  SMINKKT 

BAftAISTEB.* 

This  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  Orator 
Phillip's  orations,  and  perhaps  the 
chief  cause  of  its  excellence  is,  that  the 
sole  subject  of  it  is  himself.  He  keeps 
his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  that  great 
personage,  and  the  language  of  self- 
adoration  becomes  sublime.  He  speaks 
as  if  he  were  looking  all  the  while  into 
a  mirror, — each  new  gesticulation  cre- 
ates new  enei^ies, — his  addi'esa  to 
others  tlius  assumes  the  impassioned 
character  of  a  solilotjuy, — and  he  is 
perhaps  the  only  orator  who  ever 
wholly  forgot  that  he  had  an  audience. 
We  wi^  to  speak  in  the  most  Hat- 
tering  terms  of  Orator  Phillips,  but  we 
are  aware,  that  he  is  a  gentleman  glut- 
tonous of  praise,  and  of  ostrich-like 
power  of  digeBtiou-  It  is  impossible 
to  satisfy  such  an  appetite.  He  must 
have  heaped  up  measure,  and  running 
over,  or  he  gets  sullcy,  and  will  have 
none  of  it.  He  turned  up  Ills  nose  at 
tlie  frugal  and  salubrious  repast  so 
promptly  spread  tor  him  by  the  Edin- 

•  CidumDy  Confiited.— Speecli,  delivered 
at  the  Dinner,  given  by  a  Select  and  Vu- 
meroua  Party  of  Friends,  for  die  puqioge 
of  Refuting  the  Remnrks  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  on  the  Character  and  Conduct  «f 
on  Emin^t  Bonitter.  Mliliken^  Dublin* 
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bttrgh  Reviewer,  nay,  threw  it  some- 
what uncereiaooiously  into  the  face  of 
his  entertainer.  Can  we,  therefore, 
expect,  that  he  will  accept  graciously 
from  our  humble  hands,  a  treat,  which 
he  conrumeliously  spumed  at,  when 
hi'M  out  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
jni  mber  for  Winchelsaa  ?  Yet,  we  are 
DOC  Without  hopes,  that  he  may  be 
preT.^iled  upon  to  accept  our  eulogies, 
who  do  not  pretend  to  be  orators  our- 
selves, but  niere  critics  of  oratory  in 
others.  He  despised,  as  it  was  natur- 
al for  him  to  do,  the  envious  calum- 
nies of  Brougham  and  of  Jeffrey,  those 
little  and  disappointed  men,  of  whose 
eloquence*,  as  xMr  Phillips  well  ob- 
serves, no  one  ever  heani — ^low  and 
petty-foifpnjr  practitioners,  who  look  up 
with  hitler  hatred  on  the  *'  Young 
Pride  of  Enn,"  from  the  hopeless  a- 
basement  of  their  obscurity.  What 
have  s.uch  small  folk  to  do  with 
Councellor  and  Orator  Phillips.?  The 
world,  who  heard  of  them  for  the  first 
time,  when  they  gave  a  public  opinion 
of  that  illustrious  young  man,  has  long 
since  forgotten  them — while,  on  the 
contrary,  Mr  Phillips,  who  has  taken 
the  weU- known  instrument  out  of  the 
hands  of  fame,  and  boldly  flown  with 
it  at  his  mouth  across  the  Irish  chan- 
nel, makes  a  very  great  noise  in  the 
world  indeed!  and  successfully  acts 
the  part  of  his  own  Trumpeter. 

The  Speech^  from  which  we  shall 
now  give  our  readers  a  few  extracts, 
was  delivered  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  solemnity.  A  dinner  had 
Deen  given  to  the  Orator  in  a  tavern 
in  Dublin,  by  a  hundred  select  friends, 
who  were  desirous  of  expressing  their 
admiration  of  his  talents  and  respect 
for  his  character,  at  the  moderate  ex- 
pense of  half-a-guinea  a  head,  includ- 
ing a  bottle  of  port-wine.  On  the 
doth  being  withdrawn,  the  Orator 
rose,  and  entered  into  a  vindication  of 
himself  against  the  aspersions  of  the 
Quarterly  Review.  The  grandeur  of 
the  occasion — the  magnitude  of  the 
cause — the  solemnity  of  the  time — the 
magnificence  of  the  place — the  nobili- 
ty of  the  audience — ^the  genius  of  the 
Orator — ^formed  altogether  such  an  as- 
semblage of  glory  as  has  but  rarely  be- 
fi>re  been  witnessed  in  this  sublunary 
scene.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
Speech  spoken  during  that  high  hour 
was  worthy  of  Mr  Phillips — of  his  au- 
<lience — and  of  the  tavern  in  whidi 
they  had  previously  dined. 


CNOT. 

The  chairman  had,  it  seems^  read 
(immediately  after  the  cheese)  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Quarterly  Review^  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  august  meeting. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  wim 
the  consummate  skill  with  which  the 
Orator  steals  upon  the  sympathv  <tf 
his  auditors.  How  calm,  yet  now 
energetic,  is  his  commencement. 

**  Think  for  a  moment  on  the  artide  our 
chairman  has  just  read,  amid  bursts  of  in- 
dignadon  which  even  his  dignity  could  not 
control.  I  know  not  who  this  defamer  i»— 
obscurity  is  hi«  shield— oblivion  is  his  safe- 
guard: lethim  notflatter  himself  tfaatheis  die 
object  of  my  wrath — let  him  not  hope  the  ho- 
nour of  ray  revenge.  I  mean  not  to  tinge 
the  cloud  that  conceals  him  with  dierdkct- 
ed  brightness  of  my  glory ;— 4he  Ughtoix^, 
that  would  destroy,  illuminates  t  never  Sa 
the  temple  of  Ephesus— -in  all  the  sfAeadom 
of  its  primidve  pride,  in  all  the  unposng 
grandeur  of  its  architecture,  in  all  the  bleiE- 
edness  of  its  beauty — attract  such  animate! 
attention,  as  when  it  shone-i^fae  star  of 
earth — the  torch  of  heaven — a  blazing  btii- 
con— in  ruin  awful !— dn  destruction  mag- 
nificent ! — (Loud  and  repeated  bnr^  of9P' 
plauK,/* 

£very  thing  is  now  swept  away  by 
the  torrent.  Hear  how  he  revels  and 
riots  in  his  strength. 

**  I  like  not  that  cold  and  cautious  eourt 
of  Criddsm,  where  Spleen  sits  in  judgment 
upon  Splendour,  where  Prudence  pleads  a- 
galnst  Passion,  and  the  Orator  is  lost  in  the 
Rhetorician ;  I  love  not  that  banen  and 
bounded  circus,  wh^  the  captious  adver- 
sary entangles  in  his  pitiful  net  the  warrior, 
whose  weapon  he  is  too  weak  to  wield  ;— 
Oh,  it  disgusts  the  heart  to  see  the  sons  of 
litde  men  assume  the  proud  port  of  the 
giant !  Oh,  it  deadens  the  soul,  to  bdiold 
an  object  enthroned  in  ideal  elevation,  pre- 
senting us  obscurity,  for  extent;  for  sub- 
limity, darkness  !---the  waggon  mmUiiig 
over  a  rugged  and  rutted  road,  might  more 
successfully  emulate  the  deafening  psal  of 
the  thunderbolt — the  meteor,  whose  birth- 

Slace  is  the  swamp,  whose  home  is  the  wil- 
emess,  might  better  vie  in  beauty  and 
beatitude  wim  the  standing  star,  who  re- 
joices for  ever  in  the  vaulted  sky,  and  at- 
tunes in  his  rapid  revolutions  the  song  that 
first  soothed  the  ear  of  infant  Existence.** 

Having  thus  exposed  the  ignorance 
of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  ne  next 
seizes  on  a  still  more  vulnerable  point 
— ^his  Envy ;  and  the  picture  he  draws 
of  that  demon,  deprives  Spenser  of  all 
claim  to  the  character  of  a  poet.  How 
feeble  his  allegory  to  the  living  reality 
of  the  demon  of  Orator  Phillips. 

**  But  Envy—this  whispering  demon— 
this  pale  passion  of  the  wan  and  wasted 
miBd--tfais  sorceress,  whose  eye  gases  wil^ 
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viun  desire  on  the  eflbrta  of  opposing  genius 
'dU  its  beam  deadens  in  tJit  overpowering 
blaze,  and  its  circle  of  vision  becomes  con- 
tificted  and  confined ; — this  self- elected  ri- 
val, whose  Iieart  throbs  with  ^-Ag^t  and  idle 
cmtilfltion,  till  its  aspirations  •kjsuuie  a  fret- 
fti]  fervour— <a  fevtrioh  rapidity  ; — tliis  bluck 
crucible — in  which  our  vices  and  our  virtues 
i— our  weaknesses  and  our  worth— our  rights 
and  our  repututiorr  are  aiuulgamated  with 
all  the  dark  and  debasing  ingretbenti^,  which 
the  bu&y  hand  of  Malice  can  colleci,  whUe, 
over  tlie  steaming  and  stupefying  caldron, 
Hatsed  hovers  witli  c]otided  brow,  RtdiciUe 
sneera  with  writhing  lip,  m^id  Scandal  howls 
her  hymn  of  idiot  incantation.  ( llnprccC' 
denied  apptame  Jhr  mam/  mihutca^f^ 

But  perbiips  the  finest,  and  certain- 
ly the  moist  triumphant  passage  in  this 
lioble  oration,  ia  tmit  where  he  destroys, 
by  his  eloquence,  that  **  coneistency" 
wbieh  be  had  fornjerly  deserted  in  his 
conduct." 

•♦  But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  Deda- 
matioD,  diat  fatal  jjactdty^  who  flings  over 
every  object  a  prismatic  prcfftision  of  delu- 
mve  dyes ;  let  u£  examine  what  are  tiie  me- 
rits of  this  boa&ted  ble^ng  ?  diiii  courtly 
consistency  ? — Oh  !  well  may  she  vaunt  her 
parcntagc!  weU  may  she  be  vain  of  her 
connexions :  the  daughttr  of  Obstinacy — 
the  tdster  and  the  spouse  of  Stubbomness— 
unholy  was  the  hour  of  their  horrid  and 
batefnl  nuptials  \  accursed  were  the  rites  of 
the  etemnl  ceremony— when  Bigotry  held 
tlie  torcli,  whose  lustre  was  the  light  of 
Hell,  over  the  altar  blackened  and  blushing 
with  blood ;  and  accursed  are  the  children 
of  their  incestuous  commerce! — Consist- 
£>;cY  ! !— .how  ignorant  are  these  maniacs 
p-.t}tcy  know  not  that  nuftion  is  the  purpose, 
and  the  principle,  and  tlie  power  of  bf&— 
— they  know  not  that  but  for  his  matioH  the 
beds  of  Ocean  would  sink  into  a  sad  and  si- 
lent and  sullen  stagnation — a  desert  of  deatli 
—a  pit  of  putrefaction  ! — walk  abroad  in 
the  terrific  time  of  tempest  and  tumult,  and 
mark  how  the  nunistry  and  moiiott  of  the 
winged  whirlwinds  cleanses  tlie  vaulted  am- 
phidieatre  of  air  !  Look  around  on  the  ob- 
jects of  Nature — ^is  not  the  cessation  of  mo- 
tion die  prelude  of  death  ?  And  shall  Mind 
alone  abandon  the  analogies  of  Nature? 
Shall  Opinion  alone  remain  chained,  and 
undiangeable  2^   ShaU  Age  be  imperiously 

governed  by  the  princiides,   which  Youth 
as  impetuously  adopted  ?  tiie  assertion  is 
a  solecism  against  society— a  sin  against  the 

souir 

Having  thus  gotten  the  Quarterly 
Review  fairly  down  below  the  table^ 
the  Counsellor  thus  tramples  on  his 
tallen  foe*  Never  was  shillehih  bran- 
flii^hed  with  more  merciless  vigour  at 
Don  ny brook  fbir. 

*•*  fiut  tills  AlaiiG-4hi5  Attila-^this  Atri- 
des  of  atrocttyi  questions  my  acquaintance 
with  the  long  labyzinths  of  law,  with  the 
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jari^m  of  judgments,  contradictory  and  con- 
flicting— and  why  ?  Because  I  have  not  in 
the  pride  of  pedantr)'  poured  forth  cold  ca- 
titracts  of  Norman -French,  because  I  have 
not  i^howered  down  on  the  heads  of  an  un- 
prepared jury  heavy  hailstoni:ts  of  Sclavo- 
nian- Latin— 4}ccaufie  1  have  chosen  ratface  ^ 
simple  appeal  addressed  to  the  passioas  of 
men,  than  a  detail  dark  and  duU  with  com- 
plicated controversy — widi  concatenated 
confusion. — 1  detest  the  veil  of  mysterioua 
nmmmery,  that  would  tling  its  folds  over 
the  porch  of  juj»tice^l  despise  the  legal 
learning,  that,  like  the  bkck  sun  of  the  f  n< 
dian  Mythology,  wells  forth  rays  of  dark- 
ness— beums  of  obscurity.-.— My  appeal  is  to 
a  moral  court  of  conscience — to  the  cli  alter- 
ed chamber  of  intellect — ^to  the  throne  of 
justitje  in  the  heart  of  raan*^ — [Apphuicl 

It  is  ihe  Bank  of  Ireland  to  a  mealy 
potato — on  the  head  of  the  orator. 
The  fight  is  taken  out  of  the  man  with- 
out a  name — and  Mr  Phillips  thus 
throws  a  somerset  over  the  ropes. 

•*  Need  1  now  repeat  what  I  have  uttered 
in  Enghmd  and  in  Ireland — In  London  and 
in  Liverpool — in  Cork  and  in  Kerry — Re- 
foum  ! — radical,  resistless  Rkform  !— In 
the  new  birth  of  your  Parliament  you  will 
hail  the  regeneratign  of  your  Country  ! — I 
have  said  it  oflen  and  of[en— 4ga!n  and 
again,  but  I  wum  not  attmdfd  to ;  I  have 
scdd  it  in  Prose — /  was  not  atiendcd  to  ;  I 
have  said  it  in  Verse — /  n*ai  not  aih'udrid  fo, 
—'There  is  a  peculiar  and  appropriate  dia- 
lect^a  language  that  is  not  Prose,  that  is 
not  Verse,  but  which,  while  it  possesses  all 
the  strength  and  sinew  of  Prose,  charms  with 
all  the  magic  and  melody  of  Verse,  that  com- 
bines the  energy  of  Kloquence  with  die  eu- 
phony of  Song — in  this  dialect  of  Paradise 
I  have  said  it,  and^will  after-ages  belie\'e 
the  disgraceftil  narradve  ? — /  tcai  iiot  at- 
imded  io  !  / — {A  long  pause  of  expressive 

We  are  aw^are  that  the  oracular  wis- 
dom of  the  following  splendid  passage 
must  have  the  inevitable  effect  of 
throwing  into  the  shade  all  the  other 
contents  of  our  invaluable  Magazine, 
WeU — let  them  go,  A  page  of  Phil- 
lips is  worth  the  sacrifice.  Hear  the 
Seer! 

"  It  is  not  witliout  reason  that  the  Pro- 
pl»et  mourns  over  the  dangeroui*  gift  by 
wliich  he  beholds,  in  gloouiy  untlcipation« 
the  shadow  of  coming  evil ;  .xnA  he  who  ia 
endowed  widi  superior  intellect  has  not  less 
reason  to  regret — when  dst  imperial  crown 
of  France  was  crushed  and  crumbled  l>eneath 
the  might  of  banded  baib&rian^— when  the 
diadem  of  the  deposed  dynasty  was  dashed  to 
dust— when  the  baibanc  thrones  of  eastern 
tyranny  trembled  and  tottcired  at  tlie  tread  of 
England,  there  were  thoye  who  said  it  was 
glory4— 'Vain  visions  of  ideal  wealth  floated 
betbre  their  eyes  j— dreams  of  umversal  do* 
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minion  blest  their  repose.  They  listened  not 
to  the  lessons  of  ages  ;  they  worshipped  not 
at  the  altar  of  history ;  they  heard  not  of  that 
lever,  whose  pressure  is  the  present,  whose 
power  is  the  past,  whose  fulcrum  is  the  fu- 
ture ;  they  thought  not  on  the  ruins  of  Rome ; 
they  looked  not  to  the  example  of  Athens  ; 
they  thought  not  on  that  fallen  nation,  whose 
merchants  were  the  princes  of  the  earth. 
No !  they  were  chauntmg  their  idle  paHUis 
of  praise ;  they  were  parading  through  the 
palaces  of  Paris,  they  were  >isiting  tlie  vallies 
of  Waterloo!  Basking  in  the  delightful 
delusion,  they  were  lulled  into  a  dull  and 
dreamy  repose  by  the  courtly  lays  of  the 
laureat,  or  sublimated  to  a  frantic  enthu- 
siasm by  the  inebriate  inspiration  of  another 
prophet  of  the  lakes,  a  very  Montorio  of 
madness,  a  lay  preacher,  one  who  dreams 
dreams,  and  sees  viaons,  forsooth. — Well- 
no  matter— his  fantastic  fcatb  of  German 
jugglery  are  applauded  I — I  strove  to  break 
the  slumber  of  death,  but  mine  was  tlie  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness-— Wo  to  diose 
■who  bow  down  at  the  altars  of  National 
Insolvency — ^thcir  deity  is  a  demon-— tlieir 
shrine  is  the  table  of  the  money-changer — 
the  incense  of  their  adoration  is  wafted  on 
the  tainted  sighs  of  an  injured  and  insulted 
people ;  the  bread  of  their  impious  conunu- 
nion  is  moistened  with  the  sweat,  and  lea- 
vened with  the  blood  of  indigence : — ^the 
minister — but  need  I  name  the  ministers  of 
the  acciursed  sacrifice !  [Natnc  !  Name  ! — 
no  !  wo .']  Oh  !  I  loath  the  sickening  scene 
of  senatorial  servility — of  Plebeian  prostra- 
tion ! — ^if  we  must  have  a  Parliament,  why 
are  its  numbers  limited  ?  Why  is  its  sphere 
of  action  confined  ? — in  tliis  aera  of  univer- 
sal genius,  when  mind  at  length  asserts  its 
inherent  omnipotence  over  the  essential 
grossness,  and  the  accidental  fluctuations  of 
matter,  why  is  not  tlie  intellectual  strength 
of  the  kingdom  represented  ? — but  mark,  for 
a  moment,  the  wretched  policy  of  these 
boroiigh-iiiongering  sinecurists — tliey  deify 
Wealth — they  despise  Wisdom — like  the 
mechanic — whose  eyes  turns  hastily  from 
the  hill  of  Howth,  from  the  harbour  of 
Dunleary,  and  rests  in  delighted  repose  on 
the  tin  tube — the  whirUng  wheels,  and  all 
the  mean  and  miserable  machinery  of  the 
steam-boat ! 

**  Better,  far  better  were  the  slavery  of 
the  African,  tlian  the  boasted  birthright  oi 
the  Briton — What  though  he  toils  beneath 
a  torrid  Sun— what  though  he  shrinks  un- 
der the  scourge  of  the-  taskmaster,  what 
though  for  ages  he  has  vainly  waited  for 
the  Avatar  of  that  spirit,  whose  fiat  shall 
burst  the  fetters  of  his  political  tliraldom — 
what  though  the  chains  of  a  tyrant  gall  his 
dusky  arms,  can  the  pangs  of  bodily  torture 

rival  in  intensity  the  agonies  of  mind  ? 

Our  slavery  is  the  slavery  of  tlie  soul ! — 
Our  chains  are  the  chains  of  the  heart ! 
Listen  not  to  the  schemes  of  these  black  and 
bloated  Vampires,  that  rise  from  the  vaults 
of  Corruption  and  Rottenness,  to  feast  upon 
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the  heart  and  the  hopes,  upon  l^e  I 
and  the  blood  of  their  country  !— years  have 
glided  by — generations  have  passed  away- 
even  centuries — those  vast  segments  of  the 
drdc  of  time,  have  waned  and  wasted— Li- 
terature hath  advanced— Poetry  hatli  ex- 
tended her  reign — Eloquence  is  ti^e  attri- 
bute of  universal  man — Science  hath  spread 
her  conquests  from  the  University  to  the 
Universe; — with  the  presumption  of  Pro- 
metheus we  have  called  down  fire  from  hea- 
ven— with  the  wing  of  Daedalus  we  have 
traversed  the  ambient  oceans  of  air— but  is 
the  happiness  of  social  man  extended  ?  Have 
we  improved  in  the  art  of  Legislation  ?— 
Those  questions  you  have  heaiS  admirably 
answered  by  my  honourable  Friend,  to 
whose  eloquent  expositions  you  have  listen- 
ed with  such  deep  delight  [1u:ar !  hear  /] 
let  it  be  my  task  to  point  out  less  observable 
evils — ^look  to  the  University  of  Ireland! 
She  weeps  for  her  children,  and  wiU  not  be 
comfort^  for  they  are  not — The  voice  of 
the  *  Historical  Society'  is  silent- 
dust  hath  defiled  the  volumes  that  record 
the  glorious  and  gigantic  march  of  Genius 
— tlie  bookworm  bath  battened  on  the  trea- 
sures of  tiiought — the  triumphs  and  the  tro- 
phies of  Literature — Solitude  sits  in  the 
chambers,  where  Age  gazed  in  mute  admi- 
ration, wliilu  Vou£  hastened  to  decide— 
where  Wisdom  watched  with  wonder  ihe 
wild  and  wanton  wing  of  Eloquence,  as  it 
rose,  in  unimaginable  flight,  above  the  cal- 
lous and  calculating  ken  of  minds,  oorrapt- 
ed  by  the  cold  contagions  of  self-vauntmg 
Pride, — clouded  by  coarse  communion  with 
self-sufficient  prejudice.  (Hear!  hear!) 
Pass  where  tlie  hurricane  hath  past !— visit 
the  vale  which  the  earthquake  hath  visited ! 
—where  the  bank  bloomed  with  beauty, 
where  the  flower  flourished,  where  the  river 
rolled  and  reflected  the  lovely  and  luxuriant 
landscape,  where  the  wild  bird  chaunted  his 
carols  of  thoughtless  praise — behold  the  rift- 
ed rock — rugged  and  ragged — ^black  with 
lightning  and  barren  of  vegetation— behold 
the  putrid  and  offensive  spots,  poisoned  and 
polluted  by  pestilential  pools,  where  tlie  li- 
quid loveliness,  tliat  now  lingers  in  loath- 
some stagnation,  once  cheered  and  charmed 
the  sense  of  musing  meditation.  Such  is 
that  theatre  of  thought ! — such  that  circus 
of  competition ! — tliat  focus  of  fancy,  U> 
which  all  the  rays  of  genius  converged,  in 
whicli  all  the  gleams  of  poetry  and  all  the 
glow  of  oratory,  the  mipassioned  emphasis 
—the  articulate  alliteration— were  collected 
and  concentred.  Oh  I  could  dwell  on  the 
radiant  retrospect  for  a  measureless  eternity ! 
I  could  console  myself  for  the  contemptudus 
contumely  of  the  critic,  by  reverting  to  those 
days — of  raptiu-e,  which  dullness  could  not 
depress  ! — of  reputation,  wliich  awoke  the 
envy  oi  no  enemy  I  These,  my  friends,  are. 
the  rich  recollections,  that  shed  a  long  line 
of  lustre  on  the  lawn  of  life — these  are  the 
chaniiing  assodations,  that  cherished  in 
childhood^  mingle  with  the  memory  of  man 
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—that  make  t}ie  heari  a  habitation  of  de- 
lightful imnges — a  qiirit  that  raises  tlie  hou] 
ahovc  the  doodfi  and  cares  of  aublunai^ 
scenery,  a  piUnr  of  glory,  whose  pedestal  is 
earth,  whwe  pinnaole  U  eternity.— .[/?«;*/* 
of  mtrnpfiintkaicd  admiration.  [" 

We  ediTiestly  entreat  Mr  Phillips  to 
come  to  Edinb\irgh,  and  dine  here  as 
he  has  dined  at  Liverpool  and  in 
Duhlin.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town 
can  have  no  peace  till  they  give  hira  a 
dinner — and  a  dinner  he  must  have^ 
that  is  certain.  We  are  requested  by 
Mr  Young,  the  celebrated  traiteurof 
tlie  Dilettanti  Society,  to  join  his  en- 
treaties to  ours,  that  Mr  Phillips  will 
accept  of  it  public  dinner  in  Frt*e-Mii- 
son*8  Hid) — (bottoms  limited  to  1 00), 
and  we  understiind  that  nothing  but 
an  amiable  motlesty  prevents  the  man- 
ciple of  Mr  Scott*s  new  academical  and 
legal  institution,  from  joining  his  name 
to  our  petition.  If  Mr  Phillips  would 
allow  the  dinner  to  be  eat  on  his  birth- 
day, the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
would  consider  the  honour  still  higher 
— and  if  that  gentleman  would  think 
it  a  further  indnctment  to  attend^  the 
etrictest  care  shall  he  taken  that  no- 
body is  allowed  to  make  speeches  after 
dinner  but  himself. 

"  Come  then — ethereal  niildncsst  come, 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud, 
WliUe  music  wakes  arounii,    veiled  in  a 

shower 
Of  shadowing  roses  on  our  pLuns  descend/^ 

The  Printer's  Devil  has  just  liinted 
to  us,  that  this  is  not  a  Speech  of  ^Ir 
Phillips*  at  all — uiid  that  we  have  been 
imposed  upon.  If  so,  we  beg  IVIr 
PhilUps'  pardon  for  our  stupidity^  and 
return  thanks  to  the  author  of  tlw 
Speech,  wlioever  he  is,  for  the  amuise- 
m en t  he  has  aftbrded  us. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  A    NKW    ArADLSllCAL 
INSlJTtTIOy  AT  EDINBUkOn. 

Some  years  ago,  a  sharp  dispute  arose 
between  the  wise  men  of  the  north 
and  the  wise  men  of  the  south,  on  the 
respective  merits  of  their  Universities, 
A  good  deal  of  nonsense  was  uttered 
by  both  parties,  though  not  more  than 
is  usual  on  occjisions  when  people  will 
talk  of  what  they  do  not  understand, 
A  Scotch  Profi'ssor  is  proud  of  many 
tliin;^»  and  of  none  more  than  his  ig- 
noranee  of  the  Enf:;liKh  system  of  edu- 
cation* An  Engliiih  Professor  is  also 
proud  uf  many  tilings  ;  and  if  igno- 
rance; be   bUss^    he  must   be  happy 


whenever  he  thinks  of  Scotland.  No 
permanent  interest  could  be  felt  in 
such  blundering  debates  ;  and  the  im- 
pression generidly  made  by  them  on 
the  minds  of  the  impartial  was,  that 
however  excellent  might  be  the  systems 
prevalent  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  EtUnburghj  the  great  men  in  both 
were  exceetliugly  apt  to  expose  them* 
selves^  and,  in  the  midst  of  extrejne 
liberality  and  love  of  truth,  to  exhibit 
much  wolul  ignorance  and  many  de- 
ploi-able  prejmlices.  The  good  iieople 
of  Scotland  are  as  much  in  the  dark 
about  the  English  Universities,  as  if 
they  were  eatabhsbments  in  Siberia; 
and  the  knowledge  which  Englishmen 
have  of  ours  amounts  to  no  more  than 
this,  that  tixo  Professors  are  all  Prea» 
byterians,  and  that  the  students  are 
sad  graceless  dogs,  who  do  notliing 
but  devour  the  fatal  pages  of  David 
Hume  and  Adam  Smith. 

A  man  has  at  last  arisen  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  the  two  sys^tems ; 
and  the  name  of  William  Scott  will 
h%  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  among 
those  of  the  benelaetors  of  his  species. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  is  ta 
be  allowed  to  stand  where  it  now 
stands  ;  the  Professors  to  lectm^  where 
they  now  lecture.  But  an  English  Uni- 
versity is  to  rise  up  under  its  shadow, 
and  fresh  Professors  are  at  night  to 
succeed  tliose  worn  out  by  day;  so 
thill  the  slulet^8  of  knowledge  are  to  be 
opened  by  sunrise,  and  shut  long  after 
sunset  Sucli  a  system  of  irrigation 
cannot  foil  to  cover  the  whole  intel- 
lectual land  with  one  flush  of  verdure. 

The  original  mind  of  William 
Scott  has  discovered  this  great  truth, 
wliich  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  system, 
tliat  the  students  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  forgot  in  the  evening  every 
thing  they  hear  in  the  morning  ]  and 
to  remove  this  evil,  which  obviously 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
all  national  improvement,  he  proposes 
to  found  hia  Academical  Institution. 

The  original  mind  of  Willi  ah 
Scott  hud  discovt;red,  that  when 
young  men  go  to  an  University,  they 
know  not  what  to  study,  but  are  like 
so  many  puppies  in  a  pantry,  at  a  loss 
on  which  dii^n  to  begin.  It  is  a  chief 
object,  therefore,  of  the  Actulemical 
Institution,  to  *'  advise  them  as  to  the 
lectures  of  the  University."  Thus  saiys 
this  truly  great  discoverer :  '*  Students 
in  law  will  be  advised  to  pass  five  years 
in  this  Qp  »ome  other  Univeniti^  (tuia  is 
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by  no  means  fair),  before  thejr  are 
called  to  the  bar ;  and  they  will  be 
advised  as  to  the  lectures  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  and  the  courts  of  justice  they 
diould  attend  in  each  year."  The 
aame  advice  is  to  be  given  to  students 
of  medicine. 

The  original  mind  of  William 
Scott  has  discovered,  that  the  stu- 
dents attending  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ought  to  undergo  examinations 
on  ue  daily  lectures  they  hear  ther^ 
He  and  his  brother  Professors^  there- 
fyre,  will  examine  the  members  of  the 
Academical  Institution  on  the  lectures 
delivered  in  the  University.  To  do 
this  rationally,  it  wiU  not  be  amiss  for 
the  Principal  and  Professors  of  the 
Academi(»l  Institution  to  become  stu- 
dents in  the  University,  which  will 
have  a  very  pleasing  effect  on  their 
character  as  teachers,  and  probably 
brush  up  any  of  dieir  knowledge  that 
may  have  become  a  little  rusty. 

The  original  mind  of  William 
Scott  has  discovered,  that  too  little 
attention  is  paid  in  this  University  to 
the  Veterinary  Art ;  and  accordingly 
an  accomplished  horse-doctor  from 
London,  with  a  regular  diploma  in  his 
pocket  fVom  the  Veterinary  College 
there,  is  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
assistance  of  the  gentleman  who,  from 
eight  to  nine  o'clock  on  Tuesday  and 
r^ursday  evenings,  is  to  lecture  on 
the  study  of  Chemistry.  Our  fHend 
the  horse-doctor  is  described  pithily 
as  '^  an  experienced  man,  who  has  at- 
tended the  classes  of  Dr  Gregory,  Dr 
Murray,  and  Dr  Barclay."  lliis  gen- 
tleman s  lectures  we  shall  ourselves 
attend. 

The  original  mind  of  William 
Scott  has  discovered,  that  medical 
•tudents  should  have  a  ''  proper  and 
classical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage." To  secure  this,  a  member  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  is  to  read 
idoud  to  them,  twice  a^week,  Dr  Gre- 
cory's  *'  Conspectus,"  and  compare  its 
doctrines,  in  English,  with  those  of 
Celsns  and  Heberden.  By  this  means 
it  is  obvious  that  Latin  will  become 
ts  familiar  to  them  as  their  mother- 
toi^ue,  and  that  they  will  speak  it 
with  greater  purity  than  those  less 
fhrtunate  scholars  who  ma^  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  patavimty  of  Livy. 
There  is  also  a  happy  boldness  in  res- 
cuing from  oblivion  Dr  Gregory's 
work,  whidi,  though  worthy  of  the 
tet  Latin  scholar  m  Britain,  had,  it 


would  seem,  been  seldom  seen  lately 
in  the  windows  of  our  medical  book- 
shops. 

The  original  mind  of  William 
Scott  has  discovered,  that  good  &t 
feeding  is  a  principal  object  in  Uie  £ng« 
lish  Universities,  and  likely  to  be  con- 
cenial  with  the  tastes,  though  perhaps 
nitherto  foreign  to  the  habits,  of  the 
students  of  his  Academical  Institution. 
Accordingly,  **  each  student  will  have 
access  at  ail  times  to  the  ooimnon* 
room,  in  which  he  will  order  his  meals 
at  the  hours  most  convenient  to  him* 
self,  and  at  his  own  expense,  firom  the 
kitchen  of  the  Institution."  This  is 
an  improvement,  too,  on  the  English 
system.  There,  a  fixed  hour  for  din- 
ner brings  all  the  students  of  a  college 
into  the  hall  at  once,  so  that  no  one 
can  eat  his  dinner  in  peace.  But  here, 
a  hungry  disciple  of  the  horse-dootor 
may  steal  into  a  comer,  and  devour 
his  meal  with  all  the  solitary  enjoy- 
ment of  Solomon  himself.  A  dinner 
in  the  common-room  of  the  Academi- 
OEd  Institution  will  be  like  a  oonntry- 
dance  in  the  George-street  Assemmy 
Rooms.  As  one  couple  retires,  another 
will  succeed  to  the  sport ;  and  there 
will  be  a  ceaseless  succession  of  down 
the  middle,  hands  across,  cast  offcor^ 
ners,  and  reel.  No  species  of  know- 
ledge sits  well  on  an  empty  stomach  ; 
and  we  have  only  to  hope  and  trust 
that  a  manciple  and  a  cook  will  be 
found,  in  every  way  qualified  for  the 
resDonsible  situation  in  which  they 
will  find  themselves  placed. 

The  original  mind  of  William 
Scott  has  discovered,  that,  fhr  the 
present,  no  place  is  so  well  adapted  finr 
the  manifold  but  consistent  purposes, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physiod,  d 
his  Academical  Institution,  as  F^ree- 
masons*  Hall.  That  hall,  dedicated  to 
St  Cecilia,  is  consecrated  to  the  fine 
arts;  and  Music,  we  find,  is  to  be 
lectured  on  (and,  we  presume,  some 
good  songs  given  by  Mr  Scott  and  the 
other  Professors)  for  one  hour  every 
day.  This  hour  is  firom  three  to  fimr, 
when  we  ourselves  always  intend  to 
dine ;  for  nothing  goes  dtown  so  well 
with  beef  and  greens  as  music,  either 
vocal  or  instrumentid.  In  Freemasons' 
Hall,  too,  much  noble  eloquence  has 
ere  now  been  heard,  ftom  masters  and 
from  grand-masters;  for  sure  we  are, 
that 

"  Gnk»  dedit  OTerotondo 

MusaloquL" 
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There  loo  were  held  the  niectings  of 
the  FoninQj  that  school  of  oratory, 
where  Jemmy  ThomsOTi,  the  bard  of 
Kinleith^  first  "  rolled  \m  moral  thun- 
ders o'er  the  soul/'  and  where  we 
recollect  to  have  heard  the  "  wee 
aticket  rainister^'make  his  first  great 
appearances. 

Such  is  an  iraperfect  outline  of  the 
plan  of  William  Scott's  Academical 
Instimtion,  from  which  the 'most  im- 
portant effects  may  he  anticipatetl  on 
the  national  character  of  the  Scottish 
people.  Should  we  have  fallen  into 
any  mistakes,  we  hope  to  have  them 
corrected  by  Mr  Scott  himself,  whom 
we  should  be  happy  to  reckon  among 
our  correspondents. 

We  have  not  heard  where  the  range 
of  buildings  is  to  be  erected.  We 
would  recommend  that  part  of  the 
Mound  generally  set  apart  for  the 
exhibition  of  wild  beasts.  The  situa- 
tion, we  have  understoml  from  Mr 
Polito,  is  exceetlingly  healthy,  only 
two  apes  and  one  hear  having  ever 
suffered  any  serious  sickness  during 
their  stay  there — a  sickness  which  was 
entirely  occasioned  by  the  remissness 
of  the  manciple.  Should  this  site, 
however,  seem  too  much  exposed,  a 
very  sheltered  one  may  be  found  under 
tlie  North  Bridge,  in  all  respects  con- 
venient for  the  principal  purposes  of 
the  Institution,  and  where  the  records 
may  be  deposited. 

We  are  proud  to  find  that  our  opi- 
nion oi'  this  great  national  Institution 
is  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authori- 
ties, (if  these,  the  most  decided  is 
that  of  my  Lord  Erskine,  contain etl  in 
the  following  letter  to  the  founder  of 
the  Institution.  Our  readers  will  not 
fail  to  admire  the  delicacy  with  which 
his  Lordship  compresses  into  a  post- 
script the  only  information  which  Mr 
Scott  was  desirous  of  obtaining,  and 
the  narrow  escape  which  the  letter 
has  run  of  being  written  entirely  about 
the  Ex- Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

"  DeaiSwitt, 
"  Ycm  must  no  doubt  have  been  much 
surprised  at  receiving  no  answer  to  your 
most  kind  and  friendly  letter,  irrdependently 
of  the  subject  of  it»  which  entitled  it  to  (jr^at 
consideraticm  even  from  a  atrangcr.  Tlw; 
truth  U,  that  thougU  it  is  dated  the  IHdi  of 
Augustf  I  never  saw  it  till  tiiis  moment 
when  [  am  writing  to  you ;  having  found  it 
by  accident  amongst  a  btuidle  of  papers 
which  had  been  sent  from  London  when  t 
was  not  here,  and  put  aside  as  having  been 
md. 
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**  I  agree  with  Mr  John  Clerk,  who  is 
great  authority  wherever  be  is  known,  i 
be  ia  well  known  her<j,  that  the  compaii 
you  pntpose  between  the  laws  of  Kndii 
and  of  my  native  country  must  bu  obvioii 
useful  10  both;  and  I  cannot  doubt  yoi 
quttliHcauons  to  render  ittnnitjcntly  so^ 
your  educadim,  ablUtyt  and  knowledge, 
your  indefatigable  attention  to  every  thi; 
you  undertake.  '« 

"  The  authenticity  of  the  speeches  you  m 
pstrtially  allude  to  in  your  letter,  you  will 
soon  be  one  of  the  few  judges  oi  yourself; 
as  those  who  heard  tlicm  are  every  day  lad- 
ing into  the  grave,  where  I  mysdj\  hdow  ix 
is  long,  must  follow  them.  They  were  col- 
lecteil  tojj;etlier,  and  their  publication 
ge^ted,  by  my  excellent  fritnd  Hobcrt  Fi 
gU£!?on,  who  is  now  recLi\in^  the  just 
recompenoe  of  his  talents  In  (ndia,  not 
through  favour,  but  by  the  independent 
exertion  of  dicm. 

''*  It  has  given  me  great  satisfactioa  ta 
find  that  aQ  the  five  voluii]<^  have  bceQ^i 
republished  in  the  United  i^tates,  and  thai^ 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  most  of  the  Pro- 
fessors and  Students  of  Law  in  the  different 
States  of  that  Union,  which  I  pray  God 
may  be  as  immortal  as  Washington. 

'♦  My  reasoa  for  this  satisfaction  is,  be- 
cause, uHt/iput  anif  miirU  of  miat\  the  ooctt* 
sion  of  many  of  the  speedies  ought  never  to. 
be  forgotten  in  countrteti  thut  are  tVee*  ttud 
whose  inhabitMits  resolve  to  continue  so. 
Believe  me  to  be, 

Dear  Scott, 

Yourij  very  dncerely, 

Waikm  Socrtt,  Esquire. 

Bhchan  HUh  tear  Craviiy^  SustejPt 
SejJianber  U,  IBltk 

•*  P.  S.  I  approve  also  of  the  whole  of 
the  Progpectus  which  1  received  with  your 
letter." 

We  have  only  to  add,  in  the  words 
of  Mr  Scott,  that  "  the  plan  of  this 
Institution  will  be  considerably  ex- 
tended, if  it  shall  he  found  useful, 
the  intention  btin^  ip  frliow  out  the 
noble  tehfine  recommended  bif  Miiion 
in  his  Traelaie  on  Education  ;'*  and 
that  the  Prospectus,  with  letters  from 
Dr  Barchiy,  Mr  John  Clerk,  and  Sir 
Saraucl  Rom  illy  ♦  may  be  had  of  Mr 
Laini^,  opposite  the  Collie.  We  have 
not  heard  how  the  lectures  lu-e  going 
off;  but  we  can  speak  highly  of  the 
dinners,  the  expense  of  which,  with  a 
tolerable  dose  of  whisky  toddy,  is  re- 
stricted to  haU-u-crown,  Some  stu- 
dents have,  we  hear,  been  detected  in 
drinking  the  whole  sum  ;  but  expid- 
sion  being  threatened,  which  would 
probably  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
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them  from  entering  aiiy  other  institu- 
tion of  the  sort,  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  there  will  be  no  recurrence  of 
such  enormities.  We  went  to  the  first 
dinner  ourselves  incog,  having  ven- 
tured only  to  lay  aside  the  veil.  Not 
a  soul  suspected  us  of  being  Editor ; 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  general 
wish  entertained  at  table^  that  we 
should  accept  of  the  Professorship  of 
Hebrew — ^to  which,  however,  we  give 
up  all  claim,  as  we  understand  it  is  to 
be  bestowed  on  the  author  of  the 
Chaldee  MS. 


REMARKS  ON  GENERAL  GOURGAUD  8 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF 
1815.* 

Dean  Swift  somewhere  tells  us  of  a 
characteristical  piece  of  national  vani- 
ty played  off  by  Marechal  Villars, 
when  about  to  hold  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Marlborough  or  Prince  Eu- 
gene. The  general  of  the  allies  at- 
tended at  die  place  and  hour  appoint- 
ed, but  not  so  the  Frenchman.  The 
arrival  of  this  dignitary  was  preceded 
by  that  of  two  or  three  small  bodies  of 
cavaliers  belonging  to  his  suite,  each  of 
which  arrived  successively  upon  the 
spur,  shouting  as  they  came,  Monseig" 
neur  vient,  Monseigneur  vieiii*  And  it 
was  only  after  the  expectations  of  the 
English  had  been  alternately  excited  and 
disappointed  by  several  parties  of  these 
noisy  heralds,  with  considerable  in- 
tervals of  time  betwixt  the  arrival  of 
each,  that  their  eyes  were  at  length 
gratified  by  the  appearance  of  the  great 
man  himself. 

Our  late  communications  with  the 
island  of  St  Helena  have  shewn,  that 
this  political  mode  of  keeping  up  ex- 
pectation is  not  altogether  out  of  fau- 


*  La  Campagne  dc  1815,  ou  Relation 
des  Operations  Militaircs  qui  ont  lieu  en 
France  et  en  Belgique,  pendant  les  cent 
jours;  ecrite  a  Ste  Helenc,  par  le  General 
Goui^aud.  Ome  d^une  Carte  du  principal 
7*h^atre  de  la  Guerre.  London,  Hidgway, 
1818. 

**  Tout  ce  que  pcut  foirc  un  grand 
Iiomme  d*etat  et  un  grand  capitaine,  Anni- 
bal  le  fit  pour  sauvcr  la  patrie :  n'ayant  pu 
porter  Scipion  a  la  paix,  il  donna  nne  ba- 
taille  ou  la  fortune  sembla  prendre  plaisir  i 
oonfondre  son  habilite,  son  experience,  et 
son  bon  sens.  (Carthage  re^ut  la  paix,  non 
d^un  cnnemi,  mais  d*un  maitre." 

Montesquieu. 
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shion  with  the  French  nation.  We 
have  been  led  repeatedly  to  expect  some 
great  and  authentic  communication 
from  the  pen  of  Bonaparte  himself 
upon  the  historical  events  with  which 
his  name  is  connected ;  but  the  va- 
rious publications  whidi  have  as  yet 
appciued,  must  be  considered  as  the 
estafettes,  trumpets,  and  avant-oou- 
riers,  who  succeed  each  other  in  order 
to  keep  our  attention  fixed  on  a  quarw 
ter  firom  which  it  might  be  otherwise 
diverted,  and  to  announce  to  us  the 
important  intelligence^  Monseigneur 
vient. 

There  is  another  mode  of  coiudder«> 
ing  the  successive  communications 
which  we  receive  from  this  island,  in 
the  various  shapes  of  remonstrances^ 
manuscript  memoirs,  and  so  forth, 
which,  though  less  respectful  than  we 
oould  desire,  may  serve  also  to  shew 
the  purpose  of  those  preliminary  eifom 
sions — these  light  sldrmishers,  sent 
forth  to  precede  the  authentic  publi- 
cation wnich  we  are  to  expect  &om 
the  £x-£mperor  himself.  At  Ast« 
lev's,  or  any  other  entertainment 
where  tumbling  and  similar  feats  of 
dexterity  are  a  part  of  the  show,  the 
trick  to  be  exhibited  is  repeated  by 
several  of  tlie  inferior  members  of  the 
troop  in  succession,  and  it  is  not  un- 
til the  talents  of  his  subalterns  have 
been  duly  displayed,  that  the  Great 
Devil  himself  comes  forth  to  delight 
the  astonished  spectators,  by  perfbrm- 
ing  the  very  same  feat  with  still  high- 
er  grace,  strength,  and  agilitv. 

To  speak  without  a  metapnor,  Bon« 
aparte  and  his  niunerous  partizans 
have  evidently  had  recourse  to  the  va* 
rious  brochures  and  memoirs  of  a  de- 
mi-official character,  which  have  iqn 
peared  from  time  to  time,  less  with 
any  hope  of  making  a  serious  impres- 
sion on  the  pubHc  mind,  by  the  yari- 
ous  misrepresentations  which  they 
contain,  than  with  that  of  keeping  the 
attention  of  Europe  fixed  on  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  her  late  powerful  op- 
pressor, in  hopes  that  the  spectacle  of 
ids  present  restraint  may  obliterate  the 
recollection  of  his  former  tyranny. 

For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  fed 
that  this  end  has  been  attained  by 
any  of  the  publications  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  The  most  deplorable, 
certainly,  was  the  account  given  by 
his  ex-marmiton,  of  the  buttery  and 
cellar  at  Longwood, — the  comfort  of 
an  Emperor's  breakfast  rendered  pre- 
carious^ and  made  to  depend  on  his 
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cook  beitig  able  to  shoot  a  wild  iiigeoii 
— the  limiletl  allowance  of  wine — and 
the  plague  of  r»t8,  unmatched,  save  in 
the  interlude  of  Whittington  and  his 
Cat,  where  a  brotlier  ^Emperor  of 
Monomotopft  joins  with  his  vimT  and 
cour tiers  in  tlie  melancholy  chorus, — 

*«  We  nor  breakfast,  dine,  nor  sup  ; 
Baltics  come  and  eat  all  up. 

ChinkA  chtnka  cliiug,  &&** 

We  do  not  wish  to  insult  fallen  great- 
ness, even  when  the  fall  is  deserved ; 
but  if  men  will  for^ye  idle  and  unwor- 
thy tales  of  hardships  wliich  do  not 
exist,  tliey  must  submit  to  the  ridicule 
which  attends  detected  falsehoods  of  a 
(fharactcT  so  pitiful. 

The  JMonusiirit  de  Sainte  Ilelene 
Tivafi  of  a  grander  character,  Tlie  cook, 
faithful  to  his  mystery,  talked  of  culi- 
nary affairs  chiefly;  hut  the  author 
of  tne  Manuscript  dealt  in  high  mat- 
ters^ and  professed,  as  in  the  peiaon  of 
the  Ex- Emperor  himself,  to  explain  the 
guiding  principles  iupon  which  he  had 
acted  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 
The  character  of  his  cloudy,  ambiguous, 
and  oracular  eloquence,  was  so  well 
imitated  in  this  singular  prolusion,  that 
it  h  said  the  late  Madame  de  Slael  ex- 
claimed, after  perusing  it,  thiit  either 
there  were  two  Na^Toleons,  or  the  book 
was  composed  hy  that  very  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  with  whose  style  and  turn 
of  thinking  she  had  long  been  famihar. 
And  yet  the  slightest  attention  to  facts, 
and  to  the  date  of  theiie  facts,  served 
to  satisfy  every  one,  that  the  IVIanu- 
script  was  either  an  entire  forgery,  or 
one  of  those  experiments  upon  pubHc 
creduhty  which  it  was  judged  con- 
venient to  make,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  degree  t»f  imposition  the  Eu* 
rqjean  public  was  like  to  endure. 
As  there  is  good  reasoa  to  beheve 
that  the  Manuscript  actually  cjune 
from  Saint  Helena,  it  is  probable  that 
the  latter  was  the  object*  in  view.  If 
BO,  the  decq>tion  was  too  gross;  for 
what  faith  could  he  placed  in  a  narra- 
tive imputetl  to  Napoleon,  winch 
placed  the  battle  of  Jenu  after  those  of 
Freussich-Eylau  and  Friedland?  Thus 
misplacing,  in  point  of  time,  Bona- 
parte's two  most  important  campaigns. 

The  present  Teutamcn  (for  we  still 
regard  these  pubhcations  as  experi- 
mental) liears  a  graver  and  more  au- 
thentic character  tlian  the  ibrraer. 
The  name  of  a  well-known  individual, 
Cieneral  Gourgaud^ — the  same  whose 
ott-rcpuated  culogiura   upon  his  owu 
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sabre  and  his  own  feats  of  war  wore 
out  the  patience  even  of  Mr  Wawlen-^ 
in  m  some  sort  a  guarantee  against  the 
very  gross  impositions  of  the  Manu« 
fieri t  de  Sainte  Helene.  Such,  accord- 
ingly, are  not  attempted ;  and  thOi 
work,  as  we  have  heard,  has  been  re-- 
cpgniised  by  a  distinguished  officer 
now  in  this  country,  formerly  in  th© 
service  of  Napoleon,  as  furnishing,  so; 
far  as  the  details  relating  to  the  French 
army  are  concerned,  a  very  accurate 
account  of  what  it  protesses  to  treat 

The  preface  declares,  that  the  book; 
i*  composed  in  consequence  of  com- 
tnunications  from  Boniijiarte  person- 
ally;  and  on  our  own  part,  we  rai 
acknowledge  our  conviction,  that  1  _ 
whole  of  this  pamphlet  has  undergone 
his  revisal,  and  received  his  imprU 
waiur.  We  do  not  found  tliis  opinioKi* 
on  the  style,  which  is  clear  and  dis**, 
dnct,  ana  in  no  respect  resembles  the' 
inflated  and  ambiguous  diction  iii^ 
which  the  Ex-Emperor  deUghted,  an< 
which  Madame  de  Stael  thought 
recognised  in  the  JManuscrit  de  Sain 
Helene.  If  we  are  to  believe  that  an^ 
part  of  these  pages  proceeded  directl; 
from  the  once  imperial  pen,  we  mui 
suppose  exile  and  misfortune  have  ' 
the  effect  which  Horace  ascribes 
them  in  siniilar  cases. 
•*  Telephus  et  Feleus,  quum  pauper  et  e 

uterque, 
Projidt  ampullas  et  i>es(iuipeila1ia  verba.'*  • 

Of  contorted  imitations  of  Tacitus, 
we  find  not! ling  in  these  memoranj 
and  as  little  of  the  Ossianic  bombasi 
The  resen^blancc  of  the  "  Relatii 
to  a  bulletin  of  Bonaparte^  consists  m 
in  the  style,  but  in  the  substance,  TI 
report  of  the  piece  is  not  attended  w' 
the  usual  noise  or  smoke — the  gui 
powder  is  of  a  different  manufecturi 
but  the  bullet  i^  of  the  same  mei 
and  calibre.     There  were  several  lear: 
iug  traits  in   the  details  which  Bon 
parte  publifihed,  whether  of  victory 
dcfeatj  and  they  may  be  all  distinci 
ly  traced  in  the  present  pubheation. 

It  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  Ex-emperor  dealt  uiuch  in 
what  may  be  called  the  Chiaro^oKuro 
of  narration.  Such  truths  as  he 
thouf^ht  fit  to  communicate,  no  one 
oould  tell  with  more  distinct  accuracy. 
Nay,  he  often  dwelt  with  fastidious 
jninuteness  upon  a  favourite  topic,  us 

•  When  Pcleus,  Telcphus,  ftfl  ejules  roam. 
Each  leaves  high  style  aud  tea-tailM  words 
at  home 
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if  to  compensate  for  the  gaps  and  im- 
perfections in  other  parts  of  his  nar- 
ration, on  which  he  felt  it  less  agree- 
ahle,  or  deemed  it  less  politic,  to  be  ex- 
plicit, or  even  intelligible.  This  mode 
of  writing  can  be  traced  in  all  his 
bulletins,  but  has  been  so  admirably 
exposed  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  his 
account  of  the  Russian  <;ampaign,  as 
to  make '  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  en- 
large upon  it.  It  was  a  system  of 
strong  lights  and  deep  shadows,  in 
which  particular  incidents  were  brilli- 
antly illustrated,  and  exaggerated, 
while  other  points,  equally  essential 
to  completing  the  narration,  were  pas- 
sed over  in  total  silence,  or  touchud 
in  language  so  ambiguous  and  so 
brief,  as  to  be  totally  unintelligible.  * 
It  is  said  by  Hume,  that  Cromwell's 
speeches,  if  collected,  would  make  the 
most  nonsensical  book  ever  written ; 
and  it  may  be  added^  that  Bonaparte's 
bulletins  would  make  the  most  unin- 
telligible history — ^not  surely  but  what 
Cromwell  could  have  spoken  sense^ 
and  did  so  when  it  suited  his  purpose, 
as  Bonaparte  could  describe  clearly, 
truly,  and  concisely,  upon  similar  oc- 
casions. But  to  bewilder,  or,  in  the 
French  phrase,  to  mistify  the  atten- 
tive world,  was  so  often  the  olnect  of 
both  these  remarkable  men,  that  it 
seems  to  have  become  a  habit,  or  per- 
haps an  amusement,  even  when  it  was 
not  a  point  of  state  policy. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
mode  of  writing,  perhaps  of  thinking, 
which  he  had  adopted,  that  Bonaparte 
carefully  excluded  from  his  official  re- 
ports any  thing  resembling  that  ge- 
nerous praise  which  the  valour  of 
an  adversary,  whether  vanquished  or 
victorious,  so  frequently  extorts  from 
the  liberality  of  a  manly  enemy.  He 
was  so  far  from  experiencing  this  libe- 
Tal  and  heroic  movement,  that  through 
the  whole  of  his  campaigns,  you  can 
distinguish  which  of  the  opposite  Ge- 
nerals gave  him  most  trouble  by  the 
alights,  reproaches,  and  insults  thrown 
upon  him  in  the  French  official  ac- 
counts, which  were  always  either 
drawn  up  or  cardPully  corrected  by  the 
Emperor  himself.  In  the  campaign 
of  1814,  for  example,  when  Bonaparte 
fimnd  his  plans  thwarted  by  the  acti- 
vity and  pertinacity  of  Blucher,  pas- 
ties of  his  bulletins  were  so  regular- 
ly dedicated  to  depreciate  the  military 
talents  of  the  Prussian  veteran,  that 
we,  in  England,  began  to  discover 
when  (to  use  a  vulgar  phrase)  the 
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shoe  pinched,  and  were  prepared  to 
expect  good  news  by  our  own  des- 
patches, from  the  peevish  humour 
evinced  in  those  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  particular,  Grenerai  Gour- 
gaud  is  true  to  the  model  of  his 
commander,  and  from  one  end  of  the 
book  to  the  other,  never  gives  you  to 
understand  that  the  French  army^ 
during  the  campaign  of  1815,  had  to 
engage  with  an  enemy  of  common  val- 
our, fax  less  that  Napoleon  encountered^ 
during  that  memorable  period,  a  gen- 
eral of  ordinary  talents.  This  feature^ 
in  Bonaparte's  character,  corresponded 
with  the  petty,  vindictive,  and  splene- 
tic temper  which  he  manifest^  to- 
wards individuals,  whom,  for  shame, 
if  not  generosity,  he  ought  to  have 
favoured ;  and  both,  as  they  have  low- 
ered him  in  the  estimation  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  will,  notwithstanoung 
his  high  achievements,  prevent  his 
hereafter  taking  rank  among  the  great 
of  past  ages.  He  will  long  be  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  few  individuals 
who  have  done  great  actions  without 
thinking,  feeling,  or  acting  with  dig- 
nity or  magnanimity. 

It  is  in  conformity  with  this  pet- 
ty mode  of  feeling  and  writing,  that 
each  word  is  studiously  eradicated 
from  Grenerai  Gourgaud's  narrative^ 
tending  to  imply,  even  by  inference, 
that  either  military  talent,,  skill,  va- 
lour, or  virtue,  were  exerted,  unless  on 
the  side  of  die  French.  We  have 
looked  carefULly  for  some  slight  inti- 
madon — not  of  acknowledged  merits 
that  were  too  much  to  expect— but  of 
something  like  acquiescence  in  the  ordi- 
nary received  opinions  concerning  the 
talents  of  Wellington,  and  the  charae- 
ter  of  his  army-— and  we  have  looked 
in  vain.  We  did  not  expect  that 
either  Grenerai  Gourgaud  or  Geiieial 
Bonaparte  would  have  spoken  of  their 
enemy  with  the  proud  and  high-spi- 
rited candour  of  the  barbarian,  wbo, 
in  the  height  of  his  revengefUl  ftiry, 
forgets  not  that  to  do  less  than  justice 
to  his  oonqueror  was  to  degrade  him- 
self— 
Great  let  me  call  him— for  he  cooqaflnd 


But  there  is  a  pitch  of  feeUqgt 
or  rather  of  tacty  far  short  of  the 
generosity  of  Zanga,  which  might 
have  taught  either  of  these  per- 
sons, that  he  who  shuns  to  acknow- 
ledge merit,  generally  and  universally 
known,  and  btill  more,  he  who  endear 
vours  by  all  modes^  however  indirect^ 
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»  d^rade  and  andervalue  the  chame- 
r  of  those  whose  actions  have  spoken 
br  themselves,  imitates  but  the  spleen 
Hf  the  idiot  who  apits  against  the 
tid,  and  the  tlifgusting  marks  of 
Irhoae  malice  are  returned  on  his  owu 

Such  must  he  the  feeling  of  every 
reader,  when  he  reads  the  petty  insi- 
nuations hy  which  Gourgaud  or  his 
master  attempts  to  undermine  the  fame 
of  Wellington,  Sererttl  of  these  we 
ahall  notice  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
this  review ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
for  us  to  keep  a  moment's  silence  upon 
the  wonderful  discovery  that  it  was  to 
*he  eiTors,  not  to  the  skill,  of  Welling- 
ton, that  Napoleon  owed  his  deftat. 
'*  AccortliDg  to  tlie  generally  received 
rules  of  war,"  we  are  infonned,  "  that 
the  choice  of  the  field  of  battle  at  Wa- 
terloo, in  front  of  a  forest,  and  of  a 
great  town,  after  Blucher  had  been  de- 
teatedy  was  a  circumstance  which  might 
have  had  the  most  fatal  results  for  the 
English  army  and  the  whole  coidition/' 
He  ought,  it  seems,  to  have  fallen  back, 
lUid  efibcted  a  junction  with  Bluclier 
*  day's  march  to  the  rear  of  Waterloo 

here,  by  the  way,  there  is  not  the 
blance  of  a  position),  and  he  would 
thus  have  concentrated  his  forces  with 
tliose  of  Prussia.  Even  thai,  it  seems 
the  opinion  of  General  Gxmrgaud, 
that  the  British  and  Prussian  ^lenerals 
ahouki  have  avoided  an  actitm  until 
the  Russians  and  Austrians  weie  upon 
the  Meuse.  That  Wellington  thought, 
and  found  himself  competent,  to  de- 
stroy Botiaportc's  army  instead  of 
running  away  from  it,  was,  it 
seems,  *'  a  blundering  into  success^," 
according  to  the  phrase  applied  to  the 
present  niiiiiiitry  ;  and  if  he  triumphed 
ovrr  Napoleon,  it  was  only  as  Ym-jck 
triumphetl  over  Eugenius — like  a  fooL 
I'be  DitV.Cf  it  seems,  won  the  game, 
precisely  because  he  did  not  know 
now  to  play  it ;  and  Bonaparte  lost  it 
fis  a  great  fencer  may  be  foiled  by  the 
raw-boned  clown  who  beats  down  his 
guard  by  brute  force.  Comfortable 
refiectioiw  these  for  an  Ex- Imperial 
General  to  add  zest  to  his  segar  or  cup 
of  coffee — ^and  much  good  may  they  do 
those  who  can  swallow  them. 

Much  is,  ot*  co^u-se,  said  of  the  ex- 
treme bravery  of  the  French  soldiers 
— nor  a  word  of  the  steadiness  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  opposed,  foiled^  and 
rendered  nugatory. 

On  this  point  we  cannot  help  911E- 


pecting  there  have  been  elisions  in  the 
manuaeript,  and  that  the  vindictive 
Italian  may  have  struck  out  branches 
of  some  sentences  which  the  better 
taste  of  the  vain -glorious  but  polite 
Frenchman  had  inserted.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  passage  which  seems 
truncated  and  mutilated.  General 
Gourgaud,  in  estimating  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  the  army  under  Bona- 
parte, and  tliat  tmdcr  Wellington, 
says,  that  the  former  \vi\s  inferior  in 
number  (a  point  we^  shall  exmuine 
hereafter),  but  superior  in  the  quality 
of  troops.  Leg  xotdhts  Btlges  ei  Allc- 
mmtds  ne  vaiaient  prn  les  soldats  Fran- 
f«r>w  It  would,  we  conceive,  have 
been  natural  to  complete  the  parallel 
with  some  phrase  equivalent  to  "  what>- 
ever  raiglrt  be  llumght  of  the  British.'* 
But  on  this  pomt  the  General  does 
not  ha^anl  an  opinion,  unless  hy  tJie 
following  sweeping  conclusion  deduc- 
c<l  from  the  incidents  of  the  cam- 
paign. P*  100 — **  Never  have  the 
French  troops  more  i»erfectly  shown 
their  superiority  over  all  the  troops  in 
Europe,  than  during  this  short  cam- 
paign, where  they  have  been  so  con- 
stantly outnumbered/'  Over  ALL  the 
troops  of  Europe  I  ?  But  be  it  so ;  if 
their  pretended  superiority  be  always 
demonstrated  in  the  same  manner^  _ 
we  cheerfully  make  them  welcome 
every  Te  Deum  which  they  may  chantl 
upon  similar  occasions. 

It  is  necessary  in  military  namu»J 
lives,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  causei  f 
should  be  assigned  for  events ;  and  1 
it  was  the  rule  of  Bonaparte  neither] 
to  allow   talent  in   the   generals  by  I 
whom  he  was  defeated,  or  valour  in  \ 
their  troops,  or  the  poi»ibihiy  of  er- 
ror in  his  own   plans,  the  occasion^ 
of  his  misfortune  was  to  be   impute 
ed  to  some  other  cause.     It  was  hitf  J 
cjistom  to  divide  this  inevitable  loai 
of  censure  between  his  generals  and 
the  blind  goddess  Fortune ;   and  hii  , 
buUt'tins    afford    many    instances   in 
which  both  are  overloaded  by  thepro^  1 
portion  allotted  to  them. 

In   the   campaign  of  LSI*,  indi»4  j 
putably  that  in  which  Bonaparte  dti** 
played  great L^st   tident  as   a  general*  1 
he   was  often   obliged   to    assign   U>  ] 
his.marechals  tlie  discharge  of  pointi  I 
of  duty   for    which    he  could    only 
appropriate  very  disproportioned  for*  I 
ces;    being  under   the  constant  ne* 
cessity  of  keeping  under  his  own  iin^ 
naediate  command  the  most  ell^tiv 
2  F 
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part  of  his  army,  for  the  execution  of 
the  masterly  military  manoeuvres  by 
which  he  so  long  retarded  his  faU. 
It  was  a  necessary  consequence^  that 
the  generals  to  whom  the  subordinate 
departments  of  the  campaign  were  as- 
signed, were  often  baffled  or  over- 
powered by  the  superior  forces  to 
/which  they  were  opposed.  On  such 
unwilling  &ilures  the  ruthless  bulle- 
tin had  no  mercy;  nor  did  the  re- 
membrance of  past  services^  or  the 
pressure  of  circumstances^  or  the  ina- 
dequacy of  the  means  committed  to 
them,  alleviate  the  censure  of  the 
Emperor.  It  was  this  circumstance 
which  greatly  alienated  the  affections 
of  his  principal  generals,  who  thought 
they  perceived  in  it  an  attempt  to  save 
his  own  reputation  at  the  expense  of 
theirs,  and  to  assume  the  principal 
merit  of  success,  while  he  loaded  them 
with  all  the  disgrace  attaching  itself  to 
&ilure.  This  propensity  to  throw 
blame  upon  the  subordinate  agents  of 
Bonaparte's  will,  and  executors  of  his 
orders^  pervades  every  page  of  Grour- 
^ud's  Relation,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing instances  will  satisfy  the  reader. 

It  is  remarked,  p.  57,  that  although 
the  French  solc]Uery  shewed,  in  the 
campaign  of  1815,  the  same  confidence 
and  Dravery  which  they  had  so  often 
displayed  during  their  most  brilliant 
actions,  sevferal  of  the  generals,  even 
Ney  himself,  were  no  longer  the  same 
men.  "  They  had  no  longer  that  ener- 
gy and  brilliant  audacity  which  they 
had  so  often  displayed  upon  other  oc- 
casions, and  which  had  so  much  share 
in  achieving  great  victories.  They 
were  become  timid  and  circumspect 
in  their  operations,  and  their  personal 
bravery  was  the  oidy  kind  of  courage 
which  remained  to  them.  They  seem- 
ed contending  who  should  commit 
himself  the  least." 

We  have  Httle  doubt  that  this  may 
have  been  the  case — that  the  ignorant 
soldiery,  confiding  on  the  stars,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  name  of  the  Empe- 
ror, were  animated  to  their  usual  pitch 
of  enthusiasm;  while  the  generals, 
who  measured  with  a  more  experienc- 
ed eye  the  comparative  strength  and 
skill  by  which  Bonaparte  was  now  op- 
posed, should  have  executed  his  or- 
ders vnth  less  confidence  of  a  fa- 
vourable result  than  in  his  former 
enterprises.  The  tactics  of  Bonaparte 
resembled,  in-  some  de^ee,  the  peri- 
lous nostrum  of  some  dashing  em^ 
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piric.  At  first  it  works  wonders  which 
are  attested  in  every  newspaper ;  when 
it  has  been  some  time  in  use,  unfa- 
vourable cases  occur ;  and  when  five 
or  six  people  have  <Ued  of  the  pro- 
scription^ the  patients,  as  Dr  Last  him- 
self was  obliged  to  complain,  beconoe 
timorous  and  unwilling  to  take  the 
doses.  Moscow,  and  Leipsic,  and 
Montmartre — Busaco,  Salamanca,  Vlt- 
toria,  and  many  other  dispiriting  re- 
collections, sate  heavy  on  the  souls  of 
the  generals  who  had  witnessed  those 
fiUal  scenes;  and  while  the  reed- 
lection  seems  neither  to  have  depriv- 
ed them  of  the  skill  or  inclinatioB 
to  discharge  their  duty,  it  probably 
made  them  anxious,  in  so  danger- 
ous a  game^  to  abide  by  his  in- 
structions, on  whose  account  they 
played  it,  and  to  whom  the  great  stake 
belonged.  Nor  must  it  escape  us^  that 
the  French  generals  were  well  aware 
at  what  risk  uiey  were  to  display  the 
brilliant  audacity  and  enterprise  wMch 
these  reflections  appear  to  have  de- 
manded fix)m  them,  and  how  heavy 
a  responsibihty  was  imposed  upon 
them  in  case  of  their  zeal  leadmg 
them  too  far  beyond  the  strict  letter  of 
their  orders.  And  we  will  hereafter 
see,  that  Ney,  who  is  chiefly  censured 
as  having  lost  the  energy  of  his  early 
days,  is  afterwards  blamed  still  mare 
severely  for  having  of  his  own  motion 
occasioned  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  by  precipitating  an  attack  of 
cavalry. 

Besides  this  sweeping  charge,  that 
the  French  Generals  under  Bonaparte 
did  not  in  this  campaign  do  their  ut- 
most to  enforce  ana  carry  tlumq^  his 
plans,  distinct  errors  are  imputeato  one 
or  two  of  them  byname.  Upon  the  i5tb 
July,  Vandamme,  it  is  said,  arrived  at 
Charleroi  four  hours  later  thair  he 
ought  to  have  done,  which  is  describ- 
ed as  "  un  funexie  contretemps,'*'^ 
Again,  upon  the  juncture  of  the  corps 
of  Vandamme  with  that  of  Grouchy  at 
Gilly,  it  is  stated,  that  these  genendsy 
deceived  by  false  intelligence,  remam- 
ed  stationary,  instead  of  attacking  a 
small  part  of  the  Prussian  army  under 
Zeithen,  which  they  had  mistaken  fbr 
Blucher's  main  body.  And  Grouchy 
is.  elsewhere  censured  (with  more  ap- 
parent reason);  for  not  moving  to  ma 
left,  and  placing  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  Bonaparte,  instead  of  re- 
maining with  his  division  at  Wavre 
during  the  whole  of  the  lSth»    Tbii^ 
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^^Hi  ft  subject  whicli  we  afterwards  pro- 
W  pose  to  enter  upon  more  specifically, 
I  '  These,  and  other  charges  against 
■  Van  damme  and  Grouchy,  are  made 
I  -with  moderation,  and  under  qualify- 
I  ing  circumstances  of  excuse  and  of 
I  fjommendation.  Upon  two  iiidividu- 
ais,  the  unmitigated  censmre  of  Gour- 
gaudj  and  as  we  suppose^  of  Bonaparte, 
descends  in  full  stream-  These  are, 
Joachim  Murat  and  Michael  Ney.  By 
a  singular  coincidence  they  are  hoth  no 
more — the  safer  subjects,  therefore,  to 
be  converted  into  convenient  scape- 
goats. The  dead  can  neither  vindicate 
themselves,  nor  retort  upon  others  ;  and 
the  blame  which,  if  imputed  to  them. 
Grouchy  or  Vandamme  might  have 
^ung  back  in  the  face  of  their  censor^ 
may  be  securely  piled  on  the  bloody 
graves  of  Ney  and  of  Murat, 

Of   Murat,    it  is  said  in    a    note, 
p.  20,  that  the  had  politics  of  that  un- 
happy   prince    had    the  chief  share 
in  the  first  and  second  overthrow  of 
Napoleon.       *'   If,  in   181  ♦,  ho  had 
not  abandoned  the  cause  of  France  for 
that  of  Austria,  France  would  not  have 
been  invaded.     And  if,  in  IBIA,  he 
had  not  declared  war  against  Austria, 
France  would  not  probably  have  a  se- 
cond time  undergone  foreign  subjuga- 
tion.    The  Emperor  of  Austria,  seeing 
Ills  son-in-law  again  seated  upon  the 
throne  oi'  France,  seemetl  disposed  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  witli  bim,  when, 
upon  the  attack  of  Murat,  which,  he 
imagined,  was  the  result  of  a  plan  con- 
certed with  Napoleon,  he  broke  off  the 
negotiation,  observing,   *'  How  is  it 
possible  that  I  can  treat  with  Napo- 
leon, while  he  is  causing  me  to  be  at- 
tacked in  Italy  by  Murat."     Unfort\i- 
nate  Murat,  who«e  opposition  or  co- 
eratitm  was  equally  fatal  to  thybro- 
ler-in-lawl       Since   thy    namesake, 
urat  the  Unlucky,  there  was  never, 
seems,  a  more  devoted   victim    to 
isfortune.     Yet  if  a  voice  could  have 
n  heard  to  reply  from  the  low  and 
lanielesB  tomb  on  the  shores  of  Cala- 
ia,  it  might  have  pleaded,  that  if  the 
ea{>oUtan  forces  could  have  executed 
diversion  formidable  enough  to  have 
irevented  the  invasion  of  France  in 
814,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they 
Bhould  have  been  less  formidable  in 
1815 — it  might  have  told  the  subject 
if  that  continue*!,  though   concealed 
^^rrcspondence  betwixt  Elba  and  Na- 
frles,  which  preceded   the  landing  of 
Bonaparte,  and  the  expedition  of  Mu* 
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rat. — It  might  have  mentioned  where, 
and  in  whose  presence,  the  busts  of 
these  two  illustrious  adventurers  were 
crowned  with  laurel,  as  hopeful  asso- 
ciates in  the  same  joint  adventure*  It 
might — ^^But  our  present  concern  is 
with  military  events,  and  not  with 
politics, — witii  Ney,  rather  than  with 
MuraL 

It  is  the  unfortunate  Ney  to  whom 
the  fatal  errors  of  the  action  at  Quatrc 
Bras  are  ascribed,  with  the  necessary 
Inference,  that  had  he  conducted  hint- 
self  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  that 
bnttle  must  have  been  won,  and  the 
defeat  of  Waterloo  prevented.  The 
general  censure  of  this  unfortunnte  sol- 
dier, once  termed  by  Bonaparte  tlie 
bravest  of  the  brave,  occurs  in  more 
than  one  passage  of  the  relation. 

**  It  seemed  that  the  recollection  of 
his  (Ney's)  conduct  in  1814,  and  af- 
terwards in  March  1815,  had  occasioned 
a  total  confusion  of  mind,  fhrmh'venc- 
mcnt  nmralj  which  affected  all  his  ac- 
tionst  Besides,  the  JVlarcchal,  in  actual 
combat  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  fre- 
quently was  deceived  in  the  o|>erations 
of  the  campaign." — p,  41,  Nott'.  lu 
another  passage  J  the  same  imputation  is 
agtiin  cast  on  the  memory  of  this  mihup- 
py  man.  "  Marechal  Ney,  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  his  moral  situation, 
had  fallen  into  an  aberration  of  mind, 
from  which  he  only  recovered  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  when  natural  and 
constitutional  bravery  surmounted 
those  feelings,  and  restored  him  the 
use  of  his  faculties.  One  of  the  faults 
with  which  the  Emperor  reproaches 
himself,  is  the  having  employetl  tliat 
Marechal,  or  at  least  ha^dng  given  lutn 
so  important  a  command." — p.  95. 

We  will  hardly  be  suspected  of  pay- 
ing much  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Ney:  But 

Suum  cuique  is  qui  Roman  justjoe. 

While  he  lived,  he  was  undeniably 
the  bravest  soldier  and  generally  ac- 
counted  thel>est  general  of  the  French 
service  for  the  itetite  guern',  in  which 
cavalry  and  Hglit  infantry  are  employ* 
ed.  In  his  death  he  paid  the  debt  of 
his  treason  ;  and  nothing  can  be  now 
more  disgusting  than  the  hypocritical 
malignity  which  assigns  to  him  an 
alienation  of  mind,  and  gravely  im- 
putes it  to  remorse  occasioned  by  those 
very  crimes  in  which  Bonfiparte  and 
his  minions  had  involved  him.  It  is 
true  that  Ney  was  acoeMble  to  the 
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weakness  of  remorse^  that  the  recol- 
lection of  his  traitorous  defection  at 
Lons-le-saulnier  haunted  hiin>  and 
that  he  appeared^  and  was  in  reality^ 
less  completely  won  over  to  Bona- 
parte's cause  and  measures  than  others 
m  his  situation.  It  is  perhaps  such  re- 
collections, widi  those  relating  to  the 
part  which  Ney  played  in  the  Senate, 
after  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  where  he 
tore  the  veil  from  the  specious  picture 
of  the  French  resources,  with  which 
Camot  endeavoured  to  impose  on  that 
assembly — ^it  is  perhaps  such  remem- 
brances which  dwell  in  Bonaparte's 
memory,  and  lead  him  to  trample  on 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  had 
*"*  Put  rancoun  in  the  vessel  of  his  peace* 
Only  for  him  ;  and  his  eternal  jewd. 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  maOy 
To  make  him  king."— 

But  although  Ney  had  the  weak- 
ness, such  General  Gourgaud  and 
General  Gourgaud's  master  may  con- 
sider it,  to  be  but  half  villain;  and 
although,  in  his  retirement  at  his  es- 
tate of  Coudreaux,  his  inequality  of 
temper  betrayed  his  internal  remorse^ 
it  is  certain  all  around  him  remark- 
ed, that  after  he  joined  the  army  of 
Bonaparte  (which  was  on  the  11th 
June,  at  Lisle),  the  joy  of  finding 
himself  among  the  troops  which  he 
had  so  often  commanded,  and  the 
dang  of  arms  to  which  his  ear  was  so 
well  accustometi,  served  to  silence  the 
feelings  by  which  he  had  been  agi- 
tated since  his  defection,  and  restored 
to  him  that  energy  of  mind  which  was 
proper  to  his  cluster. 

Had  it  been  otherwise  than  we  have 
stated — ^had  that  moral  aberration,  that 
confusion  of  ideas,  that  propensity  to 
blunder  even  in  the  field  of  battle, 
now  imputed  to  Ney,  really  display- 
ed themselves — ^is  it  possible  a  mental 
disease  whose  symptoms  are  particu- 
larly visible  should  have  escaped  the 
eye  of  such  a  keen  observer  as  Bona- 
parte ?  Is  he  likely  to  have  assigned  to 
a  hypochondriac,  sinking  under  a  sense 
of  dishonour  and  remorse,  the  command 
of  his  army  at  Quatre  Bras  ?  Would 
it  have  been  rational  for  any  command- 
er-in-chief—woidd  it  have  been  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  Bonaparte 
in  particular — to  have  sent  to  sucn  an 
one  a  message  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  by  Forbin-Janson,  to  assure  liiin 
that  the  "  fate  of  France  was  in  his 
hands?"  Or,  if  Ney  gave  the  first  marks 
of  this  moral  aberration  during  the  bat« 
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tie  of  Quatre  Bras,  and  committed  in 
that  action  the  enarmous  Uunden  at- 
tributed to  him  by  Goureaud^  would 
Bonaparte  have  employed  nis  services 
as  leader  of  the  vanguard  which  was 
to  pess  WelliiKtonB  retreat  on  the 
17ta,  and,  finally,  have  assigned  him 
the  most  important  part  in  the  oon« 
duding  tragedy  of  tne  18th,  at  W»- 
terloo  }  The  repeated  acts  of  uBdoubt^ 
ing  and  moat  vital  confidence  repoi- 
ed  by  Bonaparte  in  Ney  are  niffi- 
dent  to  co^te  the  tale  of  pretended 
imbecility  now  charaed  against  him; 
unless,  indeed,  we  s&uld  suppose  the 
£x-£mperor  had  adopted  the  policy  of 
an  old  friend  of  oars— a  man  of  busi- 
nesa,  as  the^  are  termed  in  Scotland — 
who  put  his  own  affitirs,  and  those  of 
his  cuents,  under  the  chazge  of  a  mad 
derk,  merely  because  he  found  that 
the  poor  man's  derangement  Ibrmed  a 
ready  apdogy  when  any  thing  went 
wrong. 

We  hold  it  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  us  to  establish  this  point; 
because,  if  Ney  shall  be  fbimd  to 
stand,  in  the  law  j^urase^  recha  m 
curia,  we  have  a  titie  to  adduce  him 
as  a  witness  in  the  cause,  and  to  shew, 
by  his  evidence,  that  Gouigaod  or 
Bonaparte  is  now  loading  his  memory 
with  fiiultsi,  which  the  testimony  « 
the  Marechal,  while  alive,  charged  q^ 
on  Napoleon  himsdf. 

We  nave  still  to  remark  another  pe» 
culiarity  of  Bonaparte's  military  nar- 
ratives, which  we  recognise  in  Gour- 
gaud's Relation.  As,  in  tdling  his 
ownstory,  he  vras  ndther  prone  to  ao- 
knowlet^  talents  or  bravery  in  his 
enemies,  nor  occasional  errors  or  defi- 
dendes  in  himself,  as  all  hit  own 
schemes  were  held  va^  as  shewing  the 
quintessence  of  military  sdence,  while 
tne  efibrts  of  his  opponents,  even  when 
most  successful,  were  said  to  exhibit 
the  blunders  of  Ignorant  novices  in 
the  art  of  war,  there  vras  often  a  load 
of  blame  to  be  laid  somewhere,  more 
than  the  shoulders  of  his  subordinate 
generals  could  possibly  bear.  In  such 
emergency,  the  Spoiled  Child  of  For^ 
tune  did  not  (as  we  have  already 
hinted)  hesitate  to  impute  the  great- 
er share  of  his  misadventures  to 
some  freakish'  humour  of  that  Deity 
who  liad  once  so  liighly  fiivoured  him. 
Circumstances  of  mere  chance,  the 
most  unlikely  and  the  most  impro- 
bable, were  gravely  stated  as  having 
impeded  the  success  of  his  wisest  mea- 
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reader  can  have  forgat-    those  which  seem  to  be  fictitious,  with 


sureB.     No  reader  can 
ten  the  iU-imagined  incident  of  the 
blowing  up  the  bridge  at  Leipaic,  ow- 
ing to   the  unhappy  precipitation  of 
the  corporfid  of  engineers,  who  lighted 
the   fatal    match,    not    having    ob- 
served that  only  half  the  French  army 
hod  crossed  it.     To  comjilete,  there- 
fore, the  accordance  of  skili  and  inci- 
dent betwixt  Gourgaud's  narrative  imd 
an    imperial    bulletin,     the    relation 
ought  to  present  us  with  some  specious 
miracle,  which  (reversing  the  dramas 
tic  rule)  should  be  introduced,  not  to 
rescue  the  Hero  of  the  tale,  but  to 
account  for  his  not  being  able  to  rescue 
himself*    We  hope  to  he  equally  sue- 
cesaM  in  tracing  this  strong  point  of 
Bimilarity,  as  we  have  been  in  making 
good  the  otliers.     It  is  true,  we  can 
point  out  no  inddent  so  bold  in  the 
outUne,  and  so  highly  coloured,  as  the 
story  of  the  corporal  and  the  bridge* 
But  if  the  reader  can  he  satisfied  with 
the  march  and  couuter-iimtch  of  a  di- 
vision of  twenty  thousand  men,  per- 
formed without  orders  from  any  human 
being — or  if  he  can  be  amused  with 
cries  of  treason  and  mutiny,  which, 
though  sufficient  to  check  an  army  in 
its  career  of  victory,  were  heard  by  no 
ears  save  those  of  Gourgaud  and  Bona- 
parte, his  taste  for  the  marvellous  shall 
De  80  far  gratified* 

For  the  present,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
we  consider  this  Relation  as  being 
drawn  up  under  Bonaparte  s  eye  and 
direction,  and  as  containing  what  he 
desires  should  be  received  as  the  au- 
thentic narration  of  this  import;mt 
campaign.  It  may  serve  him  in  double 
point  of  view.  For  either  its  falsehoods 
being  discerned  and  confuted,  he  may 
learn  to  what  tone  they  ought  to  be 
modiiied  in  his  avowed  Memoirs ;  or 
else  he  may  hope,  that,  by  ^ain  and 
a^in  repeating  the  same  tale,  he  may 
at  length  impress  it  upon  that  nume- 
rous claiis  of  readers,  to  whom  the 
reiteration  of  the  same  story  forms  at 
length  a  proof  of  its  credibihty* 

These  proUminary  observations  have 

Jj>een  ofFtired,  to  prove  its  general  re- 

tmbknce  to  the  similar  detdls  which 

ie  sient  forth  renpecting  the  disasters  of 

loscow  and  Leipsic,  and  the  caiiipaugn 

fcif  ISli.     In  our  next  Number,  some 

I  pages  vdll  be  ctnployed  in  winnowing 

I  lliv  particulars  which  the  Relation  lays 

l|>eibre  us,  in  pointing  out  such  as  throw 

[light  upon  incidents  hitherto  inoora- 

||ilctcly  rxplainedt  and  in  ccntxasting 


the  intelligence  derived  firom   other 
sources. 

We  cannot  part  with  General  Gour- 
gaud without  noticine  his  preface,  the 
first  sentence  of  which  asserts  the  fact 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  corro- 
borate. 

*•  L'tampereur  Napoleon  ayant  daiga^  me 
faire  connaitrc  son  opinion  sur  les  principA- 
les  op^tioDi  de  la  Campagnc  de  1815 ;  je 
profitai  dc  c«tte  ciiQonBtaDce  fevoraWe*  €t 
des  sottvenirs  de  la  gnuode  catastrophe  dont 
i^avais  6te  tcmoin,  pour  ecrire  cette  ndifc- 
ticm." 

Of  the  truth  of  this  statement  >*t 
have  no  doubt,  any  mort^  than  that  tlie 
memory  of  General  Gourgaud  was  a 
very  complaisant  memory,  andremcm-*  , 
bered  just  as  much,  and  no  more,  of  i 
their  transactions  than  confirmed  the  | 
opinion  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Again,  the  General  assures  us,  that  I 
his  narration  has  been  written  to  comi-  J 
teract  the  effect  of  a  number  of  ac- 
coimts  by  authors  who,  blinded  by  I 
cxcesavc  national  vanity,  had  given  a  j 
lake  idea  of  these  events.  No  doubt  I 
there  was  not  a  single  disinterested  of  j 
faitlifiil  narrator  of  this  memorable  I 
history  to  be  found  excepting  General  J 
Gourgaud  and  his  Emperor.  Neither  J 
did  any  one  discover  the  vulgar  atro 
city  and  immorality  of  the  English^ 
character,  until  it  was  put  in  its  true 
light  by  General  Pillet.  We  are  much 
obliged  to  them  both. 

The  General  next  OKures  ua,  that, 
as  a  miltary  man,  he  meddles  only 
with  military  details,  and  gravely  put- 
ting the  question.  Whether  the  battle 
oC  Waterloo  has  confirmed  or  shaken 
the  thrones  of  Europe  t  ensured  her 
tranquillity,  or  sapp'd  its  foundations  ? 
he  oracularly  auswerst  the  "future  will 
shew/'  We  venture  to  add  our  hope, 
that  the  future  will  confirm  the  expe- 
rience of  two  fonner  years,  and  the 
well  grounded  expectation  of  the  pre* 
sent.  There  are  few  things,  we  thinks 
could  defeat  them ^  unless  tmfortunate* 
ly  Monseignciu*  should  come  in  good 
earnest,  and  thus  find  means  to  be  an 
actor  in  new  scenes,  instead  of  record- 
ing in  his  island  tlioao  which  have 
passed  away. 

Next  we  are  informed,  that  it  is  the 
object  of  the  work  to  afford  the  French 
a  new  proof  that  their  glories  have  mi 
been  tjirnished  in  the  field  of  Water- 
loo. We  wish  them  joy  of  the  as- 
auranee. 
Then  are  the  miuisters  of  the  powers* 
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of  Europe  callal  upon  to  tremble  at 
the  risk  they  incurred^  as  set  forth  in 
these  veracious  pages, — (Poor  Lord 
Ciwtlereagh,  how  pale  he  will  look  !) 
£yery  preliminary  advantage  had  heen 
mdned  which  could  ensure  victory; 
all  superiority  on  the  side  of  the  allies 
had  heen  counterhalanced  by  the  ta- 
lents of  the  French  general — *'  All 
the  probabilities  of  victory  were  for 
the  French: — ^all  was  combined — ^all 
foreseen.  But,  what  can  the  greatest 
{;eniu8  Against  destiny  ? — Napoleon 
was  CONQUERED." — That's  something 
yet-r-we  were  afhdd^  by  the  exordium^ 
that  we  might  have  reached  a  worse 
termination.  We  would  advise  Gen- 
eral Gourgaud  to  think  over  this  ad- 
mifldon  again^  when  we  hope  to  see 
him  cancel  it  in  a  future  edition,  and 
adopt  a  conclusion  more  worthy  of 
the  premises.  Why  not  say  he  was 
conqueror?  The  assertion  would  sound 
a  great  deal  better,  and  surprise  no 
one  who  had  read  his  account  of  the 
previous  circumstances.  At  present, 
the  story  comes  ill  off,  and  terminates 
like  that  of  the  brave  duellist^  who 
took  off  his  hat  with  the  grace  of  a 
prince,  made  his  salute  hiuDdsomely, 
threw  himself  into  an  attitude  equally 
firm  and  imposing,  and — was  dissumed 
at  the  first  pass. 

The  preface  concludes  (c&mme  de 
raisonj  with  a  tribute  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Napoleon.  Twelve  lines  and 
a  half  of  exclamations  exhaust  all  that 
long  Roman,  plea,  and  the  whole  com- 
positor's box,  ean  do  to  express  his 
sorrows,  and  they  are  followed  by  a 
whole  host  of  asterisks, — sable  stars^ 
whose  fatal  influence  infers  things 
too  horrible  for  types  to  explain.  The 
whole  is  roundea  by  the  pathetic  in^ 
terrogation, — 

Ah  I  Napoleon,  que  nas  tu  trouvS 
la  mort  a  Waterloo  r' 

We  can  Mily  reply,  it  might  have 
been  had  for  little  seeking. 
CTo  be  continued.  J 


IS  THE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW  A  RELI- 
GIOUS AND  PATRIOTIC  WORK  ? 

We  are  aware  that  our  strictures  on 
the  political  and  religious  principles  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  have  lately 
caused  much  discussion  among  the 
readers  of  that  domineering  Journal. 
As  fer  as  we  can  learn,  the  justice  of 
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those  strictures  has  not  been  denied, 
except  by  the  fhriousor  fktuous  mem. 
als  in  the  service  of  that  establishment ; 
and  the  sole  objection  ever  made  to 
them  by  competent  and  imptrtitl 
judges  has  been,  that  they  were  ex- 
pressed with  too  great  yehemence. 
The  majority,  however,  of  tite  i^t- 
thinking  and  well-infimned^  hayelmie 
or  nothing  to  say  against  xhm,  even  on 
that  score ;  for  they  see  no  reuon  irhy 
a  tame  and  feeUe  oourteBy  ahoold  be 
observed  towards  miters,  who  have, 
for  so  long  a  time>  dismiaMd  ordinary 
decorum  firom  their  own  attacks,  and 
who  have  struck  terror  into  the  flJnU 
hearted  by  a  system  of  warfare^  nunk- 
ed  by  the  most  unsparing  ferodty. 
Yet  it  is  piteous  to  hear  die  impotent 
outcries  of  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
the  drawers  of  water— Ar  never  does 
slavery  seem  so  abject  as  when  the 
slaves  themselves  are  heurd  howling  In 
hypocritical  sorrow  or  sympathy  with 
the  masters  whom  they  yet  nate  with- 
in their  hearts. 

The  religious  principles  of  the  Edin« 
burgh  Review  have  not  been  severely 
condemned  by  us  alone^  they  have  been 
loudly  reprobated  by  many  of  the 
highest  Intellects  in  chnrdi  and  Btate, 
and  long  murmured  at  by  the  sup- 
pressed voice  of  almost  all  Uie  readiitt 
population  of  Britain.  We  pretenl 
not  to  have  made  any  discoveiy  hot 
merely  to  have  given  utterance,  with 
boldness  and  fVeedom^  to  an  miivend 
feeling ;  and  had  we  entertained  any 
doubts  of  the  Iruth  of  onr  oonvictionBy 
they  must  have  been  confirmed  -by 
the  impotent  anger  of  the  low—Aft 
silent  approval  or  the  wise— -and  the 
constrained  acquiescence  of  the  ac- 
cused themselves. 

It  will  not  be  thought  by  any  19- 
right  and  intelligent  mmd^  that  we  esn 
have  any  other  motive  fbr  celling  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  scepticsly 
and  too  often  infidel^  character  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  than  a  sinone  de* 
sire  to  benefit  the  cause  of  truth*  We 
wish,  more  particularly,  to  put  yomig 
speculative  minds  on  thefar  gnaid  »• 
gainst  the  delusive  subtletiea  of  Aat 
insidious  infidelity — for  nothing  has 
such  charms  for  them  as  philoao^iesl 
discussion,  especially  when  it  seeks  to 
overthrow  ancient  prejudices,  vdA  in* 
vests  the  stripling  student  with  the 
proud  character  of  a  discoverer.  It 
would  be  a  gross  and  fatal  mistslBB 
indeed,  to  think  that,  beoanae  the 
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Edinburgh  Review  may  conUin  but 
few  papers  written  expressly  against 
the  Christian  religion,  it  is  theretbre 
not  an  anticliristian  work*  Tlie  age 
would  not  have  suffered  u  more*  open 
infidelity*  But  the  Edinburgh  Review 
lias  flone  its  mischievous  work  by  long- 
contiimed  scepticism,  on  every  subject 
connected  either  with  religion,  or  witli 
religious  estabhshments — by  crat\y 
insinuations  against  the  intellectual 
character  of  almost  all  those  wbo  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
Christ — by  an  eternal  sneering  at 
|jriests  and  priestcraft — ^by  unsparing 
fiarcasms  against  hypocrisy,  bigotry  and 
enthusiasm,  qualities  most  unjustiiia- 
bly  assumed  to  have  been  the  charac- 
teristics of  many  sincere^,  learned^  and 
Btrenuous  Christians  (while,  at  the  same 
time,  not  only  was  quarter,  but  praise, 
given  to  that  which  was  called  liberali- 
ty, forsooth,  and  the  spirit  of  true  philo- 
sophy, but  which  was  too  often  the  mere 
blundering  presumption  of  ignorance, 
or  the  darker  treachery  of  disbelief) — 
by  ridicuUng  almost  all  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  empire  of  Christianity,  and 
by  talking  of  it,  on  such  occasions, 
merely  as  an  excellent  and  rational 
moral  system  to  be  introduced  among 
the  nations,  only  after  they  had  been 
enlightened  by  civil  polity — by  end- 
less eulogies  on  the  genius  and  eru- 
dition of  infidel  writers,  in  which  the 
faint  censure  of  their  principles  shew- 
ed how  completely  those  principles 
were  approved — by  raising  up  ob- 
jections to  the  truth  of  revelation, 
witliout  any  attempt  to  remove  them 
out  of  the  way,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  an  apparent  hope,  that  they 
might  lie  as  stumbling-blocks  to  the 
feet  of  the  rash  and  unwary — by  eager 
exultation  over  all  the  bad  reasonings 
of  injudicious  or  ignorant  champions 
of  the  true  faith — and  finally,  by  the 
frequent  approval  of  the  lowest  blas- 
phemies, and  most  di^isting  obsceni- 
ties of  men,  who  could  see  nothing  in 
the  most  awtul  mysteries  of  Christi- 
anity, but  a  subject  of  hcentious  mer- 
riment and  derision.* 

Now  we  deny  altogether  that  such 
a  line  of  conduct  as  this  was  worthy  of 


•  Sec,  espcdally,  the  Review  of  Wilkes* 
Correa^adencc,  whete  one  of  the  most  atro- 
dous  peces  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity  that 
ever  was  written — and  that  by  a  father  to 
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Philosophers.  If  the  Echnburgh  Re-  ' 
viewers  disbelieved  Christianity,  tliey 
should  have  scomeii  to  shew  that  dis* 
beUef,  except  by  the  utterance  of  lugli 
arg\iment  addressed  to  the  intellect  of*  j 
speculative  men.  They  might  think 
Christianity  false — ^but  they  could  not 
but  think  it  still  gloriouB^ — and  they 
should  have  scorned  to  imitate  or  ap- 
plaud the  baseness  of  those  who  leared 
that  Chistianity  might  be  true,  and 
wlu>  assailed  it  only  because  its  faith 
was  too  lofty  to  suit  their  grovelling 
natures,  and  its  precepts  too  pure  to  be 
ireconciled  with  their  grovelling  hvesi ' 

The  great  talent  displayed  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review — and  the  personal 
respectability  of  itB  chief  conductors—' 
sunk  many  minds  into  unconscious 
prostration,  whom  nature  might  have 
destined  for  freedom  and  imlependencet 
It  became  fashionable  among  young 
men  of  imputed  talents  to  be  sceptieS 
on  all  matters  of  religion — and  while 
they  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  Poiie, 
they  willingly  acknowledged  the  infalli- 
bihty  of  Air  JefFery.  None  but  a  dull, 
common-place,  plodding  man  would, 
as  they  thought,  accept  the  gift  of  be-« 
lief  at  the  hands  of  others — ^and  it  , 
shewed  spirit  to  be  in  the  minority, 
even  in  Religion.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  a  shametul  ignorance  of 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  distin- 
guishes secular  men  of  education  in 
Scotland^and  that  tbey  who  mani- 
festly have  matle  up  their  minds  to 
think  revelation  a  happy  imposture, 
could,  in  five  minutes  conversation,  be 
made  laughing-stocks  by  the  merest 
Tyro  in  theology*  Other  cauB4*s  have 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  produce 
this  ei^i  m  disgraceful  to  our  na-» 
tional  character— but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  much  of  the  evil  lies  with 
tlie  conductors  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. 

It  might  not  have  been  easy  to  cal-  • 
ctilate  tlie  extent  of  this  evil,  had  the 
Scotch  been  really  a  literary  people. 
Had  there  bc^n  any  number  of  original 
minds  who  adopted  these  cold  heresies^ 
and  that  cheerless  unbeUef,  the  fatal 
poison  might  have  been  diffused  in-* 
curably  through  the  very  life-blood  of 
the  nation.  It  has  been  fortunate,  that^ 
though  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  are 
men  of  great  talents,  they  are,  with' 
tlie  exception  of  the  Editor  and  Pro- 
fessor Ijcslie,  men  of  ne  genius — 
and  it  is  still  more  fortunate,  that 
tlie  few  men  of  genius  which*  Soot* 
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land  has  latdhr  produced  have  not 
been  conrupted  by  their  pernicious 
principles.  Had  any  popular  writers 
arisen — ^like  Scott  or  Campbell,  for  ex- 
ample—who, having  command  over 
the  sympathies,  the  a£^tions,  the 
passions,  the  imaginations,  and  conse- 
quently the  opinions,  and  judgments, 
and  belief  oi  their  countrymen,  had 
at  the  same  time  been  disciples  ci  that 
flq^urious  philosophy,  there  is  no  say- 
ing hoif  widely  the  infection  might 
have  spread,  and  how  low  the  deterio- 
ration of  moral  character  might,  by 
the  wide-spread  influence  <»  thdr 
writings,  have  descended  among  the 
people.  Grenius  seems  rarely  to  nold, 
in  our  days  at  least,  any  alliance  with 
infidelity. 

The  evil  done  by  the  irreligion  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  has  therefore 
be^  limited  by  the  powers  of  its  sup- 
porters. They  seem  to  have  done  all 
the  harm  they  could— all  the  harm 
they  durst.  That  the  poison  has  not 
sank  into  the  vitals  of  the  nation,  has 
been  owing  to  the  doses  having  been 
hurriedly  and  irregularly,  and  even  fear- 
fully administered — to  the  constitution 
of  the  nation  having  been  sound  and 
strong,  and  all  its  nabits  healthful — 
and  to  the  steady  and  conscientious  at- 
tendance of  humane  and  skilful  phy- 
sicians, whose  antidotes  have  been 
knowledge  and  religion. 

Were  it  in  our  power  to  separate 
the  character  of  the  writers  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  itself,  most  gladly  would 
we  do  so,  and  more  especially  that  of 
the  distinguished  person  on  whom  the 
responsibility  of  the  Editorship  is  sup- 
posed to  lie.  He,  we  believe,  is  saie 
in  his  genius  and  his  virtue — ^in  his 
feelings  and  his  imagination — ttom 
that  scepticism  which  may  sternly  as- 
sail dark,  or  creep  by  stealth  into  cold- 
er, spirits.  We  have  never  heard  it 
hinted,  that  any  of  his  own  masterly 
disquisitions  have  been  liable  to  such 
a  charge.  But  all  we  can  do  is  to 
speak  of  the  work  itself,  and  its  gen- 
eral spirit,  when  treating  of,  or  al- 
luding to  Religion.  If  the  other 
writers  in  that  work — ^if  its  other  con- 
ductors do  indeed  believe  Christianity, 
they  have,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
been  acting  with  an  inconsistency  for 
which  no  human  ingenuity  can  ac- 
count, and  have  brought  suspicion  over 
all  who  have  countenanced  their  in- 
fideUty-^if  they  do  not  believe  Chri*'- 
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tianity,  then  we  giant  ihal  diey  md 
their  friends  may  be  angry  wiA 
us  for  exposing  their  CRtin^  to 
call  them  by  no  harsher  nmML* 
but  we  must  likewise  tihinky  that 
their  irritation  is  flur  fkom  being  any 
proof  of  our  i^justioe,  and  Alt  S  on 
scarcely  be  so  culpable  in  us  to  diatge 
unbelieyers  with  their  nnbdid^  at  it 
is  in  them  to  seek  to  destroy  the  Ymi' 
lief  of  others.  Much  miseiy  luiife  Ae 
Edinburgh  Reviewen  inflicted,  at  ihgy 
well  know,  on  many  meritotiovu  and 
pious  Christian*— Hind  a  most  antU 
christian  and  persecuting  iplrit  bate 
they  often  exhibited  towaraa  tlloss 
whose  religious  fiuth  was  diflMBt 
from  their  own.  It  must  be  pafaifidi 
indeed,  to  a  true  Clurktian,  to  bear  Ui 
religion  assailed— %ttt  we  eamieC  ice 
why  it  should  neccsoarilT  be  vifaifbl 
to  an  Infidel,  to  haye  tnat  itmddlty 
acknowledged  by  others^  wliidh  M 
himself  has  been  oonstandy  cxhillil^ 
ing,  either  in  open  display  at  halT  eon* 
cealed  insinuation.  It  is  at  least  cer- 
tain, that  to  attack  ChristiBn8»  cilfaer 
openly  or  covertly,  is  fiff  more  eidpahis, 
than  It  can  be  to  attack,  in  any  way 
whatever,  a  body-corporate  of  Unbs-' 
tievers. 

Were  the  Edinburgh  Reviewen  to 
be  asked  to  give  a  decision  on  tUasnt^ 
ject  themselves,  they  would  be  ftned 
to  acknowledge  that  they  bad  not  been 
true  friends  to  Chrisnanhy;  Thsj 
would  confoss  that,  though  tbafirot- 
fences  were  overcharged  in.  our  indto^ 
meni',  they  were  yet  of  the  kind  thcM- 
in  laid,— 4hey  would  own  that  dit9 
had  rarely,  if  ever,  ^ken  of  Chrisli' 
anity  as  tne  self-appointed  guaidiaas  rf 
Truth  ought  to  hiave  spoken  of  it  (a8>' 
mitting  Christianitr  to  be  tmilLV- 
and  they  would  be  forced  to  aUow  ttlt 
the  Spirit  of  Belief  of  this  9%t,  if  lool^ 
ed  for  in  their  volumes,  would  i^pciv 
decidedly  hostile  to  Revelation. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  tbe  IMH 
ment  a  man  writes  in  a  scepticai  Join 
nal,  he  unconsciously  beoomee  ao^ti*- 
cal.  The  spirit  of  the  work  chaniHS 
and  overmasters  his  own—- he  ia  aobliU 
ed  ^^  to  the  very  quality  of  his  ktd." 
He  feels  that  a  certain  strain  of  aend- 
ment  and  opinion  Is  dictated  to  bun 
by  the  ruling  character  of  the  yafanae 
in  which  his  disquisitions  are  to  be 
enrolled, — ^he  seeks  to  ayoid,  not  dl 
ofience  to  truth,  but  all  ofl^oe  to  die 
dogmas  that  have  reined  llien^'—bs 
unwittingly  compromises  the  feei/- 
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liaritics  of  his  own  opinions^  tlmt  they 
may  sqitare  with  those  established  be- 
tbrehand  by  writers  ija  all  respects  dif- 
ferent from  hfmselt\— ^and  if  he  were 
to  reflect  a  little,  he  would  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  had,  in  order  to 
preserve  an  api>arcnt  consistency  with 
niB  iU*£i&sociatcd  co-adjutors,  made  by 
fer  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  the  very  life 
and  spirit  of  his  own  fiiith.  it  is  thus 
that  a  sceptical  or  Luiidid  journal  goes 
on  progressively  in  error.  All  the  con- 
tributors ore  expected  to  write  up  to 
«  certain  mark,  and  no  farther, — there 
is  a  silent  compact  entered  into  be- 
tween the  conductors  and  tlie  occa- 
sional contributorsj'^cerfcain  subjects 
must  either  be  avoided  altop;ether,  or 
treated  in  a  fMlosophmd  manner^ — 
and  thus  have  we  seen  clergymen,  the 
pride  and  boost  of  the  church,  and  the 
fearless  and  triumphant  defenders  of 
Revelation,  absolutely  banded  toge- 
ther, without  any  apparent  sense  of 
guilt  or  degradation,  with  men  whose 
opinions  they,  nevertheless,  on  all 
other  occasions,  condemn  with  a  se- 
vere and  a  righteous  indignation. 

But  while  the  ataun chest  friends  of 
tliis  Journal  either  give  up  its  religion 
altogether,  or  confess  that  it  \&  Imble 
to  many  unanswerable  and  fatal  ob- 
jections, perhaps  they  arc  willing  to 
let  it  stand  or  tldl  by  the  character  of 
its  Politics.  And  if  sheer  talent  and 
acuteness  be  all  that  political  discus- 
sions re4uire,  tlioHC  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  umy  often  be  pronounced  ex- 
cellent. During  war-times,  when  the 
whole  soul  of  BritLun  was  passionately 
turijed  to  the  fluctuating  drama  acted 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  loud 
and  vehement  voices  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  were  often  listened  to  with 
a  feverish  and  dreamy  iierturbation. 
Great  event*  succeetle<l  each  other  so 
rapidly,  and  often  so  unexpectedlyj 
that  unfulfilled  prophecies  were  soon 
forgotten,  and  tJie  credit  o^  the  seer 
was  but  httle  impaired  by  the  failure 
of  his  predictions.  Those  who  had 
been  deceived  once  and  again^  could 
not  withdraw  their  faith,  even  on 
strong  suspicions  of  imposture  ;  while 
iiesh  crowds  continued  to  be  driven 
on  by  tlic  impulse  of  a  thousand  [wiij- 
sions,  to  consult  the  Oracle,  into  the  fal- 
sity of  whose  responses  they  had  no  lei- 
sure to  I  ir  II d  which  t hey  believed 
to  be  « ]  I  u^  of  the  n  \\m  her  of 

itA  woi\Mij|jjKi>.     Then  too,  as  of  old. 
Vol.  IV, 
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the  responses  delivered  from  tht 
shrine,  were  capable  of  a  twofold  ex*' 
planation ;  nor  were  there  wanting 
adherents  bold  enough  to  deny,  when 
events  seemed  to  sliame  the  Oracle,  that 
any  such  responses  had  ever  been  de-« 
livered, — or,  if  that  were  impossible, 
to  affirm  that  events  which  hail  con- 
tradicted them  in  word  aijd  in  spirit, 
had  given  them  ample  and  decided 
confirmation.  The  furtive  and  e^ 
pheraeral  nature  of  their  woi»k  was 
the  cause  of  preserving  their*  reputa-» 
tion.  Who  recollected — who  cared 
whether  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
were  in  the  right  or  tlie  wrong — had 
been  false  or  true  prophets, — when^ 
kingdoms  were  overrun  and  thrones 
subverted^  and  rumour  travelled  oa 
all  the  winds  of  Heaven,  **  with  fear 
of  change  perplexing  monarchs  ?'" 
WTiatever  their  prophecies  were,  more 
dread  uiid  luofe  magnificent  reaUties 
passed  in  procession  before  our  eyes, — » 
and  it  was  no  time  to  heetl  the  changes, 
the  foUies,  the  falsities  of  a  periodical 
journal,  when  Mutability  seemed  the 
ruling  power  on  earth,  and  all  ancient 
institutions  were  being  fast  trampled  in- 
to the  dust.  It  would  seem  that  those 
political  wizards  were  well  aware  of, 
the  nature  and  essence  oi  the  peculiar 
jKjwer  which  they  possessed.  They 
saw  that  the  craving  desires  of  ex- 
cited spirits  demanded  direftil  pre-^ 
dictions — that  fear  was  as  eager  to  h% 
fed  as  hope — ^and  that  nothing  was  sOi 
dear  to  the  imaginations  of  many  aa 
visions  of  shame  and  of  ruin. 

It  is  grievous  to  tliink  of  great 
lents  thus  employed  in  the  service 
desi>otism,  and  against  the  glory  of  o 
country.  The  energies  of  those  de-*] 
luded  men  might  have  found  high  am" 
noble  employment  in  sustaining  th»^ 
spuit  of  the  nation  during  times  of| 
darkness  and  jeopardy.  The  voice 
their  counsel  had  not  in  that  case,  aSj 
now,  been  sufi^ered  to  sleep  neglected; 
or  recalled  to  mind  only  mtli  contempt 
and  indignation  ;  and  they  might  nowi 
have  been  honoured  by  their  country*^ 
inen  as  patriots,  and  as  sages,  in  steady 
of  being  at  the  best,  with  difficult; 
forgiven  as  men  berrayed  by  part 
spirit  into  an  abandonment  of  tl 
most  saorcd  interests  o^  Britain. 

These  troubled  and  changelnl  da;^ 
are  gone  by,  and  men  are  beginning 
to  have  leisure  to  reflect  upon  them 
and  all  their  pageants.    They  eo^eav- 
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oar  to  review  the  causes  of  events,  as 
well  OS  the  events  themselves ;  and  it 
is  not  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  the 
unanimous  conviction  of  the  people  of 
Britain  is,  that  had  the  counsels  of 
that  party,  of  which  the  Edinburgh 
Review  was  the  organ,  prevailed,  Eu- 
rope had  at  this  hour  been  prostrate^ 
chained,  andjbenighted. 

It  is  not  because  its  prophecies 
have  been  so  often  falsified,  that  the 
political  credit  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view is  irretrievably  ruined.  It  is  the 
spirit  in  which  these  prophecies  were 
delivered,  that  causes  "  the  deep  dam- 
nation" of  the  prophets.  Grant  that 
many  of  the  successes  which  crowned 
the  measures  of  the  Ministry  were 
such  as  no  foresight  could  anticipate^ 
— grant  that  their  blunders  were  all 
felicitous,  and  that  fortune  or  fate 
gave  at  last  a  glorious  issue  to  a  sys- 
tem often  marked  by  omlnuus  imbe- 
cility,— ^make  all  these  large  deduc- 
tions, aye,  and  larger  still,  from  the 
merits  of  Ministers, — and  after  that, 
set  them,  with  all  their  admitted  mis- 
deeds, and  all  their  doubtful  wisdom, 
by  the  sides  of  the  Whig  Party  and 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  then 
ask  the  people  of  England,  which  men 
they  consider  best  entitled  to  their  re- 
spect and  gratitude  ?  The  Opposition 
Old  not  cry  out  with  the  lofty  voice 
of  true  prophetic  warning.  It  was  not 
with  them, 
**  Though  dark  and  despairing  my  sight  I 

may  seal. 
Yet  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  re- 
veal." 
They  were  not  melancholy  seers  cursed 
with  the  second-sight  of  the  ruin  of 
their  country;  but  they  were,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  it,  an  angry,  irri- 
tated, unpatriotic,  despot-loving  band 
of  disappointed  partizans,  alike  desti- 
tute of  wisdom  and  of  magnanimity. 

The  consequence  has  been,  that  the 
Opposition  Party  never  stood  so  low  as 
at  present  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  The  people  look  back  to  long 
years  of  hardship  and  privation,  du- 
ring which  they  supported,  not  with- 
out some  natural  discontent,  a  prodi- 
gious weight  of  taxation;  but  they 
feel  an  honourable  pride  in  having 
submitted,  on  the  whole,  with  a  manly 
cheerfulness  to  those  sacrifices  which 
could  alone  have  enabled  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country  to  carry  through 
that  system  of  polity  which  has  ulti- 
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mately  proved  the  salvation  of  Europe. 
True,  tnat  they  might  have  thought 
the  Whigs  their  best  kind  firiends, 
when  evenastingly  preaching  to  them 
about  the  needless  miseries  (^  taxation, 
and  the  folly  and  madness  of  a  hope- 
less war  against  the  omnipotence  of 
Buonaparte.  But  such  exmbitions  of 
friendsnip  were  not  deserving  of  a 
very  lasting  gratitude.  Ordinarv  men 
are  not  greaUy  to  be  blamed,  though 
they  make  success  the  measure  of  wis- 
dom. It  would  require  a  greater  power 
of  reflection  than  we  can  fairly  expect 
in  them,  to  enable  them  to  perceive 
how  those  who  have  been  always  in 
the  wrong,  may  very  probably  be  wiser 
than  those  who  have  been  almost  al- 
ways in  the  right.  When  they  once  see 
that  the  party  whom  they  esteemed, 
have  been  less  wise  than  they  imagined, 
it  is  a  very  short  and  a  ver^  easy  step  to 
suspect,  that  they  may  likewise  have 
been  less  honest.  The  "  Party,"  there- 
fore, are  exceedingly  unpopular,  and 
now  that  all  the  first  men,  Whitbread, 
Ponsonby,  Homer  (the  most  honour- 
able and  the  ablest  man  of  them  all), 
and  Romilly  are  no  more,  there  are  no 
illustrious  names  to  throw  a  splendour 
over .  a  decaying  cause,  or  to  mitigate 
the  contempt  felt  towards  a  discomfit- 
ed party,  by  associations  connected 
with  the  character  of  its  most  eminent 
chieftains. 

It  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  truly, 
that  the  English  nation  is  too  fond  of 
war.  Certain  it  is,  that  nodiing  is  so 
odious  in  their  eyes  as  a  dastardly  ad- 
ministration. Now,  the  present  Mi- 
nistry shewed  that  they  could  depend 
upon  the  heroic  spirit  of  England,  and 
that  they  saw  at  last  no  security  ibr 
other  nations  which  was  not  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  generous  blood  of  the 
free.  The  last  ten  years  will  be  im- 
portant indeed  to  the  character  of 
ages  vet  unborn.  They  have  been 
crowaed  with  victories,  and  "  a  world 
of  bright  remembrances"  will  be  add- 
ed to  the  imaginations  of  our  uncon- 
querable youth.  But  the  Opposition 
was  evidently  a  dastardly  Opposition. 
All  their  counsels  were  conceived  in 
the  cold  shivering  fits  of  fear;  and 
they  forgot  that  they  **  were  sprung 
of  earth's  first  blood,"  when  they  so 
over-rated  the  power  of  despotism  in 
Buonaparte,  land  so  undervalued  the 
power  of  freedom  in  the  British  peo- 
ple. Paying  taxes  and  receiving  wounds 
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are  no  pleasant  pastimes^  especially 
the  former;  but  tlie  very  lowest  classes 
in  such  a  country  as  ours,  where  self- 
respect  may  safely  be  said  to  be  a  na- 
tional feeling,  would  prefer  a  load  of 
taxation  to  a  load  of  <lisbonour,  and, 
ignorant  as  they  too  often  are,  they 
can  discover  the  necessity  of  the  one, 
but  never  would  submit  to  confess 
that  there  could  have  been  any  neces- 
sity for  the  other.  These  are  feelings 
that  **  with  the  lofty  equalize  the  low^" 
and  make  the  peasant  as  true  a  patriot 
as  the  noblest  in  the  la&d« 

The  policy  enjoined  by  the  Op- 
position^  during  our  long  contest  for 
existence,  was  indeed  fjir  unUke  that 
pursued  by  the  great  English  states- 
men of  the  elder  times  di  England's 
glory.  In  dark  and  perilous  days, 
they  counselled  resistance  unto  the 
death  I  subrnifision  was  a  thought  that 
had  no  existence;  and  there  was  no 
difficulty — no  danger — no  suffering, 
that  was  not  to  l>e  surmounted,  faced, 
and  endured,  rather  than  that  the 
bright  name  of  England  should  be 
dimmed,  or  one  inch  shorn  from  her 
just  dominion*  But  if  we  turn  to  the 
recorded  counsels  and  prophecioo  of 
OUT  modern  WliigR,  wc  shaB  hear  of 
nothing  but  of  disaster — of  armies 
overthrown — and  principahties  laid 
prostrate — as  if 

«<  firoken  were  Mr  England V  tpeur. 
And  shattered  were  her  sliield/' 

Tliere  is,  we  know,  a  small  assort- 
ment of  foolish  persons  who  attribute 
all  the  glorious  issues  of  the  war, 
partly  to  chance,  and  pai-tly  to  the 
blunders  of  England  and  her  allies. 
The  attempt  to  apply  to  pohtics  the 
theory  of  tne  fortuitous  concussion  of 
atoms,  has  not  been  very  successful ; 
and  even  they  who  hold  it  are  startled 
by  certain  indications  of  intelligence 
and  design.  But  neitlier,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  the  friends  of  the  Ministry 
claim  for  them  the  whole  merit  of 
such  wondrous  success*  Inconsisten- 
cies, vacillation Sj  and  even  some  more 


fatal  errors,  may,  dxu"ing  the  long  con- 
test which  they  carried  on,  be  justly, 
laid  to  their  charge.     But  this  is  cer<*l 
tain,   that,   placed  among  difficulties 
and  dangers  greater  than  perhaps  any 
Ministry  ever  had  to  encounter,  called_( 
upon  to  act  under  exigencies  not  only 
formidable  beyond  all  former  e\pcr 
ence,  but  so  wholly  new,  that  then 
were  no  precedents   by    which    Lhe| 
mi^ht  be  guided,  and  no  maxims  I 
which  they  might   be  swayed — the 
yet  carried  along  with  them  the  con 
fidencc  of  the  whole  nation — exhibit 
ed  a  calm,  steady,  and  collected  con 
iidence    in    themselves — and    bold"^ 
turned  a  deaf  or  an   indifferent  ear  to 
the  systematic  and  unwearied  vitupera- 
tions of  tliosc  who,   with  no  greater 
talents  than  themselves,  had  far  less 
wisdom,  and  who,   with  louder  pro- 
fessions of  love  for  the  country,  were 
most  assuredly  not  inspired  by  so  pure 
a  patriotism » 

It  was  the  soul  of  him  ''  who,  being 
dead  yet  speaketh,"  that  Inspired  and 
supported  the  Ministry  during  all  the 
struggle.  On  his  dpatbbfd  Pitt  ex- 
claii^fl'l  ^'  Oh  my  country  !"  for  at  that 
hour  it  seemed  that  her  sun  was  sea- 
ting. But  a  great  man  cannot  know  the 
power  of  his  own  genius,  else  he  would 
have  foreseen  the  future  triumphs  of 
his  country  to  be  achieved  by  the  im- 
perishable spirit  of  his  counsels.  His 
successors  are  all  indeed  inferior  to 
him,  but  they  are  at  least  in  them- 
selves equal  to  the  best  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  far  superior  in  the  strength 
of  a  loftier  faith.  The  Vessel  of  the 
State  was  at  one  time  seen  drifting  to 
leeward — and  breakers  were  on  the 
shore — but  her  masts  were  not  cut  by 
the  board — nor  her  sails  lowered^ — 
nor  her  flag  struck — nor  her  guns 
thrown  over  board — nor  her  helm  a^ 
bandoned — ^nor  her  officers  dismayed — 
nor  her  crew  in  desyair ;  and  we  hail 
her  with  pride  anci  exultation  once 
more, 

"  That  danger's  troubled  night  is  pafft» 
And  the  star  of  P^acQ  rttumed,'* 
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Is  our  last  *  Number  we  noticed  the  un- 
fortunate interference  of  the  custom-house 
officers  in  this  quarter  with  collections  of 
Natural  History.  We  find  by  the  follow- 
ing observations  in  a  very  valuable  periodi- 
cal journal,  published  in  London,  that  other 
collections  have  experienced  similar  treat- 
ment **  An  instance  of  tliis  excessive  zeal 
in  the  public  service  took  place  lately  under 
our  own  observation,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
add,  was  attended  with  the  usual  bad  con- 
sequences. A  few  bottles  of  water,  taken 
from  the  ocean  at  great  depths,  and  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes,  as  well  ab  from  icebergs  in 
different  circumstances  and  situations,  were 
sent,  carefully  sealed,  by  an  officer  high  in 
rank  in  tlie  Isabella,  and  addressed  to  a  dis- 
tinguished philosopher  in  this  countij,  for 
the  purpose  of  analysis  and  experiment. 
The  mere  direction  to  a  scientific  character, 
coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  the  pack- 
age had  come  irom  the  discovery  squadron, 
ought  to 'have  superseded  all  searching  at 
the  cuscom-liimc** ;  but  so  far  from  this  in- 
dulgence being  granted,  the  bux  oontaining 
the  bottles  (aiid  there  were  only  tluree  or 
four  of  them)  was  broken  into,  and  tlie 
corks  dravn.  Vie  are  aware  that  a  tliou- 
sand  tricks  are  practised  by  experienced 
smugglers;  but  that  a  man  of  science 
shoidd  have  thought  of  smuggling  three 
bottles  of  intoxicatmg  spirits  from  the  arctic 
ocean,  and  had  them  carried,  too,  several 
thousand  miles,  carefully  packed  up  along 
witli  valuable  articles  for  a  museum,  a- 
mounts  to  a  degree  of  suspicious  vigilance 
which  we  know  not  well  how  to  praise.-*^- 
Briiish  Review, 

Captain  Scorcshy  on  Hie  temperature  of 
Greenland. — The  cold  in  the  Polar  regions 
is  sometimes  considerably  exaggerated.  Mr 
Scoresby  in  the  course  of  last  summer  as- 
cended a  moimtain  in  Spitzbergen,  wliich 
he  estimated  at  the  height  of  3000  feet. 
"  The  temperature  of  the  air,"  lie  writes, 
"  was  37°  on  tl.e  top  at  midnight,  tlie  tlier- 
mometer  laid  under  the  shade  of  tiie  brow 
of  the  mountain  among  some  stones.  At 
the  foot  the  temperature  was  41°  and  iO"". 
Hence  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  in 
the  polar  regions  lies  mucli  higher  than  is 
usually  estimated." — **  The  summer  in  Bri- 
tain," he  continues,  "  having  been  unusual- 
ly warm,  itma^be  interesting  to  compare  it 
with  that  of  Spitzbergen.  The  temperature 
of  the  montli  of  July  in  the  present  year,  in 
latitude  774  north,  was  neaiiy  one  d^ee 
below  the  mean  temperature  of  the  same 
month,  as  determined  from  seven  years'  ob- 
servation made  under   the  same  parallel 


Hence,  whatever  causes  may  have  produced 
the  favourable  change  in  our  summer*  the 
same  apfiear  not  to  nave  operated  in  tbe  re- 
mote regions  of  the  Pole.' 

**  I  have  brought  my  meteorologieal  ob- 
servations to  whfU  I  mean  to  be  a  clo6e» 
and  which  may  be  stated  thus : 
April,  370  observations  give  the  maan  tempt 

when  reduced  to  lat  70°— 14'. 
May,  956  observations  in   12  years  give 

mean  temperature  in  lat  77'  17'— -4^  S'- 
June,  831  observations  in  10  years  give 

mean  temperature  in  lat  78**  IS'— 31^3^ 
July,   54^  observations  in  7    years   give 

mean  temperature  in  laL  77°  18'— 37*  y." 
'^British  Review, 

BelzonVa  Rcwarohe*  in  Egypt^'-'-Oli  my 
return  to  Cairo,  I  again  went  to  visit  the  ce- 
lebrated pyramids  of  Ghiza ;  and  on  view- 
ing that  of  Cephrenes,  I  could  not  hdp  re- 
flecting how  many  travellers  of  different  na- 
tions, who  had  visited  this  spot,  contented 
themselves  with  looking  at  the  outside  of 
tliis  pyramid,  and  went  away  without  in- 
quiriog  whetlier  any,  and  what  duunbeis 
oxi<it:  within  it ;  satisiied,  perhaps,  with  the 
report  ot  tbt  Egyptian  priests,  "  that  the 
pyramid  of  Cheops  only  contained  duunbeis 
m  its  interior.^*  I  then  began  to  rtrnmAi^r 
about  the  possibility  of  opening  this  pyra- 
mid. The  attempt  was  perhaps  presumptu- 
ous ;  and  the  risk  of  undertaking  such  an 
immense  work  without  success  deterred  me 
in  some  degree  from  the  entcrprize.  I  am 
not  certain  whether  love  for  antiquity,  an 
ardent  curiosity,  or  ambition,  sparred  me 
on  most,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  but  I  de- 
termined at  length  to  commence  the  opsra- 
tion.  I  soon  discovered  the  same  indica- 
tions which  had  led  to  the  developemcnt  of 
the  six  tombs  of  the  kings  in  Thebes,  and 
which  induced  me  to  begin  the  operation  on 
the  north  side.  It  is  true,  the  situations  of 
the  tombs  at  Thebes,  their  form  and  epodis, 
are  so  very  different  from  those  of  the  pyra- 
mids, tliat  njuny  points  of  observation  made* 
with  regard  to  the  former,  could  not  apply 
to  tlie  latter;  yet  I  perceived  enough  to 
urge  me  to  the  enterprize.  I  accordingly 
set  out  from  Cairo  on  the  6th  of  February 
1818,  under  pretence  of  going  in  quest  of 
some  antiquities  at  a  vill^e  not  far  off,  in 
order  that  I  might  not  be  disturbed  in  my 
work  by  tlie  people  of  Cairo.  I  then  re- 
paired to  the  Kaiya  Bey,  and  asked  peraiis- 
sion  to  work  at  the  pyramid  of  Ghiza  in 
search  of  antiquities.  He  made  no  objec- 
tion, but  said  that  he  wished  to  know  if 
there  was  any  ground  about  tlie  pyramid  fit 
for  tillage ;  1  informed  him  that  it  was  all 
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ketones,  and  «t  a  considerable  distance  from 
kSny  tilled  ground.  He  nevertheless  penu>t> 
^.cd  in  inquiriug  of  the  Caschicf  of  the  pro- 
I^Tmcet  it  iliere  wns  any  good  ground  near  the 
l)p3rTamids ;  aod,  aft^  receiving  the  necessary 
|;. information,  granted  my  request. 

Having  thus  acquired  permission,  1  be- 
^§aD  my  labours  on  the  10th  of  February, 
tat  a  point  on  the  nonii  «lde  in  a  vertical 
Iiection  at  right  angles  to  that  side  of  the 
\hase,  I  saw  many  reasons  against  my  be- 
1^ ginning  there,  but  certain  indications  told 
ne  that  tliere  was  an  entrance  at  tliat  spot. 
■  eniployed  si^tty  labouring  men,  and  began 
0  cut  through  the  mass  of  stones  and  ce- 
fluent  which  hod  fallen  firom  tlie  upper  juut 
Ld£  c}ie  pyramid,  but  tt  was  so  hard  joined 
rtogether,  that  the  men  ipoiled  several  of 
^  their  hatchets  in  tlie  operation ;  the  stones 
[-which  liad  fallen  down  along  witli  the  ce- 
(ment  hating  formed  themselves  into  one 
t.  solid  and  almost  impenetrable  nmss.  I  suc- 
\  ceedolf  however,  in  making  an  opening  of 
L  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  continued  wor^g 
Mownwards  in  uncovering  the  face  of  the  py- 
ramid ;  the  work  took  up  several  days,  with- 
fout  the  least  prospect  oi  meeting  with  any 
[thing  interesung.  Meantime,  I  began  to 
Elbar  that  some  of  the  Europeans  residing  at 
aCaxFO  might  pay  a  visit  to  tlie  pyramids, 
Lvhich  they  do  very  ofttn,  and  tluis  discover 
Wy  retreat,  and  interrupt  my  proceedings. 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  montl]  we  had 
,  made  a  considerable  advance  downwards, 
I  when  in  Arab  workman  caUcd  out,  making 
Ni  great  noise,  and  saying  that  he  had  found 
Itbe  entrance.  He  liad  discovered  a  hole  in 
llhe  pyratuid  into  which  he  could  just  thrust 
rjbis  arm  and  a  dejerid  of  six  feet  long.  To- 
If,  wards  the  evening  we  tliseovered  a  Lu^er 
\  aperture^  about  Uiree  feec  square,  which  had 
I  beeu  closed  in  irregularly,  by  a  hewn  stone; 
Lthis  stone  1  caused  to  be  rtmoved,  and  then 
I  came  to  a&  opening  larger  than  the  preced- 
ling,  but  liJled  up  widi  loose  stones  and  sand. 
I  This  satislied  me  that  it  was  not  tlie  real  but 
^a  forced  passage,  which  I  found  to  lead  irx- 
k  wards  and  towards  the  south.  The  next  day 
i  we  succeeded  in  entering  iii\een  feet  from 
'^ithe  outside,  when  we  reached  a  place  where 
Lthe  sand  and  stones  began  to  faU  ^m  a- 
1 1)ove.  1  caused  the  rubbish  to  be  taken  out, 
L  but  it  still  contumed  to  fall  in  great  (quan- 
tities; at  last,  «fter  some  days  labour,  I 
k  discovered  an  upper  forced  entrance,  com- 
IDiunicating  widi  the  outside  ttom  above, 
nd  which  had  evidently  been  cut  by  some 
^ooe  who  was  in  search  of  the  true  passage. 
I  Having  ckared  this  passa^  I  perceived  a* 
i  nothcT  opening  below,  which  apparendy  ran 
I  towards  die  centre  of  die  pyramid.  Iii  a 
[  few  bomu  I  was  able  to  enter  tliis  passage, 
1^  and  found  it  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
V  lower  forced  pas&age,  which  runs  horizon- 
b,iaUy  towards  tlic  centre  of  tlie  pyramid, 
[^nearly  all  choked  up  with  stones  and  sand* 
^  These  ob«tiu*moOB  I  caused  to  be  taken  out; 
and  Ht  half  way  itom  die  entrance  I  found 
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a  descent,  which  also  had  been  forced,  and 
which  ended  at  the  distance  of  forty  feet  I 
afterwards  atntinutd  tli«  work  in  the  hori- 
zontal passage  above,  in  hopes  that  it  might 
lead  to  die  centre ;  but  I  was  disuppointed« 
and  at  last  was  convince  that  it  ended 
there,  and  that  to  attempt  to  advance  tn 
that  way  would  only  inmr  die  risk  of  sacri- 
ficing some  of  my  workmen  ;  as  it  was  real- 
ly astonishing  to  see  how  the  stones  hung 
suspended  over  their  heads,  resting,  perhaps^ 
by  a  single  point.  Indeed  one  of  diese 
stones  did  fall,  and  had  nearly  killed  one  of 
the  men.  1  therefore  retired  from  the  for- 
ced passage,  with  great  regret  and  disap- 
pointment. 

Notwithstanding  the  diicouragementa  t 
met  with,  1  recommenced  my  researches  on 
die  foUowing  day,  depending  upon  my  in* 
dications.  I  directed  the  ground  to  be  clear- 
ed away  to  the  eastward  of  the  ftdse  en- 
trance ;  die  stones  tncrustcd  and  bound  to- 
gether witli  cement,  were  equally  hard  as 
die  former,  and  we  had  as  many  large  stones 
to  remove  as  before.  By  diis  time  niy  re- 
treat had  been  discovered,  which  occasioned 
me  many  interruptions  from  visitors,  among 
others  was  the  Abbe  de  Forbtn. 

On  February  28,  we  discovered  a  block 
of  granite  in  an  inclined  direction  towards 
die  centre  of  the  pyramid,  and  I  perceived 
that  the  inclination  was  die  same  as  that  of 
the  passage  of  the  first  pyramid  or  that  of 
Cheops ;  consequently  I  b^an  to  hope  that 
I  was  near  tlie  true  entrance.  On  the  1st 
of  March  we  ob&erveil  thiee  lat]^^  blocks  of 
Etone^  one  upon  the  other,  all  indined  to- 
wards the  centre  ;  these  large  stones  we  had 
to  remove,  as  weD  as  others  much  larger,  a« 
we  advanced,  whicli  considerably  retarded 
our  approach  to  the  dcared  spot.  1  per- 
ceived, however,  that  I  was  near  the  true 
entrance,  and  in  fact,  the  next  day,  about 
noon,  on  the  2d  of  March,  was  die  epoch 
at  which  the  grand  pyramid  of  Cephrencs 
was  at  last  opened,  atter  being  closed  up  for 
so  many  centuries,  diat  it  remained  an  un- 
certainty whetlier  any  interior  chambers  did 
or  did  not  exist.  The  passage  1  discovered 
was  a  square  opening  ot  four  feet  high  and 
three  arid  a  half  wide,  tbrmed  by  four  blocka 
of  granite ;  and  continued  slanting  down- 
ward at  the  same  inclination  a^  tliat  of  the 
ppaaud  of  Cheops,  which  h  an  angle  of 
2<i  deg.  It  runs  to  the  length  of  104-  feet 
&  inches,  lined  the  whole  way  with  granite* 
I  had  much  to  do  to  remove  and  draw  u^ 
die  stones,  which  tilled  the  passage  down  to 
die  portcullis  or  door  of  granite,  which  is 
fitted  into  a  niche  also  made  of  gramte.  I 
found  diis  door  supported  by  smxdl  stones 
within  8  inciies  of  the  floor,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  narrowness  of  the  olaoe,  it 
took  up  die  whole  of  diat  day,  and  part  of 
the  next,  to  raise  it  suificiendy  to  uStoid  an 
entrance.  This  door  is  1  foot  3  inches  diick» 
and  togediet  with  die  work  of  the  niche, 
occupies  (i  feet  1  i  inches,  where  the  gra^ 
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Bite  work  ends;  then  oommences  a  short 
passage,  gradually  ascending  towards  the 
centre,  22  feet  7  inches  at  the  end,  on  which 
if  a  perpendicular  of  15  feet ;  on  the  left  is 
8  small  forced  passage,  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  also  ahove,  on  the  right,  is  another 
forced  passage,  which  runs  upwards  and 
turns  to  the  north  30  feet,  just  over  the 
portcullis.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  pas- 
sage was  made  by  the  same  persons  who 
forced  the  other,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there 
were  any  others  which  might  ascend  above, 
in  conformity  to  that  of  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops.  I  descended  the  perpendicular  by 
means  of  a  rope,  and  found  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  stones  and  earth  accumulated  beneath, 
which  very  nearly  filled  up  the  entrance  in- 
to the  passage  bdow,  which  inclines  towards 
the  north,  f.  next  proceeded  towards  the 
channel  that  leads  to  the  centre,  and  soon 
reached  the  horizontal  passage.  This  pas- 
sage is  5  feet  1 1  inches  high,  3  feet  6  inches 
wMe,  and  the  whole  length,  from  the  above 
mentioned  perpendicular  to  the  great  cham- 
ber, is  l.W  feet  8  inches.  These  passages 
are  partly  cut  out  of  the  living  rock,  and 
at  half-way  there  is  sonic  mason*s  work, 
probably  to  fill  up  some  vacancy  in  the 
rock ;  the  walls  of  this  passage  are  in  seve- 
ral parts  covered  with  incrustations  of  salts. 
On  entering  the  great  chamber,  I  found 
it  to  be  46  feet  3  inches  long,  16  feet  3 
inches  wide,  and  23  feet  6  inches  high ;  for 
the  most  part  cut  out  of  the  rock,  except 
that  part  of  the  roof  towards  the  western 
end.  In  the  midst  we  observed  a  sarco- 
phagus of  granite,  partly  buried  in  the 
ground  to  the  level  of  the  floor,  8  feet  long, 
S  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  3  inches 
deep  inside,  surrounded  by  large  blocks  of 
granite,  being  placed  apparently  to  guard  it 
nom  being  taken  away,  which  could  not  be 
effected  without  great  labour ;  the  lid  of  it 
had  been  opened ;  I  found  in  it  only  a  few 
bones  of  a  human  skeleton,  which  merit 
preservation  as  curious  relics,  they  being, 
in  all  probability,  those  of  Cephrenes,  the 
reported  builder  of  this  pyramid.  On  the 
wall  of  the  western  side  of  the  chamber  is 
an  Arabic  inscription,  a  translation  of  which 
has  been  sent  to  tlic  British  Museum.  It 
testifies,  "  that  this  pyramid  was  opened  by 
the  Masters  Mahomet  El  Aghar  and  Otman, 
and  that  it  was  inspected  in  presence  of  the 
Sultan  Ali  Mahomet  the  first,  Ugloch." 
There  are  also  several  other  inscriptions  on 
the  walls  supposed  to  be  Coptic.  Part  of 
the  floor  of  this  chamber  had  been  removed 
in  different  places,  evidently  in  search  of 
treasure,  by  some  of  those  who  had  found 
their  way  into  it.  Under  one  of  the  stones 
I  found  a  piece  of  metal  something  like  the 
thick  part  of  an  axe,  but  it  is  so  rusty  and 
decayed,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form 
a  just  idea  of  its  form.  High  up  and  near 
the  centre  there  are  two  small  square  holes, 
one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south, 
each  one  foot  square ;  they  enter  into  the 
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wall  like  those  in  tiie  gteat  chamber  of  the 
first  pyramid.  I  returned  to  the  befon- 
mcntioned  perpendicular,  and  foand  a  pa». 
sage  to  the  north  in  the  same  indinatiOD  of 
26  deg.  as  that  above :  this  descfflida  48  feet 
6  inches,  where  the  horizontal  paange  oom- 
mences, which  keeps  the  same  miecdon 
north  55  feet,  and  half-way  along  it  tfafltt 
is  on  the  east  a  recess  of  11  feet  deep.  On 
the  west  side  there  is  a  passage  20  foet 
long,  which  descends  into  a  chandler  32 
foet  long  and  9  feet  9  inches  wide,  8  and  6 
feet  high :  this  chamber  contains  a  qoantity 
of  smaS  square  blodn  of  stone,  and  lome 
unknown  inscriptions  written  on  the  walk. 
Returning  to  the  original  passage,  and  md- 
vandng  north,  near  the  end  of  it  is  a 
niche  to  receive  a  portcullis  like  that  aboveu 
Fragments  of  granite,  of  whidi  it  was  made» 
are  lying  near  the  spot  Advancing  still  to 
the  north,  I  entered  a  passage  whidi  runs 
in  the  same  inclination  as  that  before  men- 
tioned, and  at  47  feet  6  indies  from  tiie 
niche  it  is  filled  up  with  some  large  blocks 
of  stone,  put  there  to  dose  the  eotrsnce 
which  issues  out  predsdy  at  the  base  of  tlM 
pyramid.  According  to  the  measuremaUs, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  works  be- 
low the  base  are  cut  into  the  living  rocky  as 
well  as  part  of  the  passages  and  chambers 
before  mentioned.  Before  I  condude,  I 
have  to  mention,  that  I  caused  a  range  of 
steps  to  be  bu^t,  from  the  upper  part  ot  the 
perpendicular  to  the  passage  bdow,  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  at  the  time  I 
excavateid  on  the  north  side  of  the  pyramid, 
I  caused  the  ground  to  be  remo^a  to  the 
eastward,  between  the  p^^ramid  and  Uie  le- 
maining  portico,  which  hes  nearly  on  a  Hne 
with  the  pjrramid  and  the  sj^inx.  I  open- 
ed the  ground  in  several  places,  and,  in  rar^ 
ticular,  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid ;  rad  in 
a  few  days  I  came  to  the  foundation  and 
walls  of  an  extensive  temple,  which  stood 
before  the  pyramid,  at  the  distance  of  only 
40  feet.  The  whole  of  this  crpeoe  is  covers 
ed  with  a  fine  platform,  which  nodocdrt: 
runs  all  round  the  pyramid.  The  pave* 
ment  of  this  temple,  where  I  uncovered  it^ 
consists  of  fine  blocks  of  calcareous  stone* 
some  of  which  are  beautifully  cut,  and  in 
fine  preservation.  The  blocks  of  stone  that 
form  the  foundation  are  of  an  immense  sixe. 
I  measured  one  of  31  feet  long,  10  feet 
high,  and  8  in  breadth  (120  tonswei^t 
eadi) ;  there  are  some  others  above  ground 
in  the  porticoes,  which  measured  24  feet  in 
length,  but  not  so  broad  nor  so  thick. 

AnglO'Gallic  Operation,  for  determining 

tfte  Figure  of  the  Earth,  Sec. Cotonel 

Mudge  and  Captain  Coulby  have  just  re- 
turned from  Dunkirk,  with  the  sdentific 
instruments  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Boaod  of 
Ordnance,  which  they  have  employ^,  in 
conjunction  with  MM.  Biot  and  Arago* 
two  very  able  astronomers  appointed  by  Uie 
French  Government,  in  determining  the  la- 
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dtude  of  that  important  place.  The  recep- 
tion which  these  gentlemen  and  their  asao- 
ciAtes  found*  was  highly  honourable  to  the 
Ftendi  nation  and  to  Dunkirk :  notliing 
eoutd  exceed  the  attentions  paid  them  by 
aU  the  piincipal  authorities  in  the  town; 
and  unlimited  orders  were  given  by  the 
French  Government  to  ensure  them  a  aimi- 
lar  ;eci!ptioo  in  Lii^le,  and  any  other  towns 
Ihey  might  visit.  It  is  plea^ng  to  observe 
the  perfect  concurrence  oi  two  great  nations 
in  an  operation  for  the  benctit  of  science. 
Several  years  ago  the  two  jTr»v.>!rnti>^rirs 
united  tn  directing  a  Trigonomi 
ation^  for  determining  the  relati\  t 
Ckf  the  observatories  of  Greenwich  mnd  F^rib: 
since  that  time,  tlie  English  have  talten 
roeasures  for  dctertnining  the  longest  me* 
ndional  arc  tliat  the  Bristish  Isles  will  ad< 
mit ;  and  tlie  Prendi  have  determined  the 
merlon al  arc  between  Dunkirk  and  For- 
tnentera*  the  soutliernmost  of  the  Balearic 
Islands.  The  junction  of  these  two  arcs 
fcmis  the  most  extensive  arc  which  can  pro- 
bably bo  measured,  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  and  therefore  the  best  that  can  be 
found  for  deducing  an  universal  i^tandard  of 
measure.  As  the  French  astronomers  had 
deteiminvd  their  latitudes  by  means  of  the 
circle  of  repetition,  and  the  English  theirs 
with  a  zenitli  sector  of  eight  feet  radius,  it 
became  desirable  to  try  the  latitude  of  the 
connocting  point  of  the  two  arcs*  with  both 
instruments  together,  in  order  that  no  doubt 
might  remain  on  either  side.  This  has  now 
bfcn  done,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
result  is  satisfactory. 
irn<9&«|jlf«— This  is  a  name  given  by  Dobe- 
lier  to  a  mineral  which  wss  given  him  by 
lajor  Von  Knebd,  and  which  differs  in  its 
napofiidon  and  characters  from  all  other 
minetBls  hitherto  observed.  Nothing  iA 
stated  respecting  die  place  where  this  mi- 
neral was  found ;  but  its  dcscriptioni  as 
drawn  up  by  Mr  Lenz,  is  us  folio Wi  : 

Its  principal  coJotu*  is  gray*   but  it  is 
spotted  smutty  white,  brownish  red,  brown , 
and  greeni. 
It  is  massivev 

External  surface,  uneven « and  full  of  holes* 
Lustre,  both  external  and  intemalr  glis- 
tening. 

Fracture*  imperfect  conchoidal. 
Fragments  indeterminate  ;  sharp  edged. 
Opaque,  hard,  brittle,  diJSiculty  frangible. 
Sp»  gravity  3'714. 

Infusible  by  itself  before  the  blow-pipe ; 
but  with  borax  it  melts  into  a  dark  olive 
uoUmred  bead^ 

^  lu  constituents,  according  to  the  analy- 
sis of  Dobcreiner,  arc  as  follows : 

StUca ^ 3?-5 


Protonde  of  iron^ 


-S^-O 


Protoxide  of  mangancse-s,-.w^,..S6^ 

L  GOitsistB  of  an  atom  of  silicate  of  iron 
tmited  to  an  atom  of  silicate  of  manganese. 


Dobereiner  is  of  opinion  that  if  this  mi* 
ncral  were  to  be  found  in  abundance,  at 
would  yield  at  once,  simply  by  reducinz;  J 
it  to  the  metallic  state,  excellent  steel.- 
Sckwdj^gers  Journal,  xxi.  49- 

Spoduffime^  or  Tripfiaftc-^Thia  mineral^* 
which  was  supposed  confined  to  Sweden  and*' ' 
Norway,  where  it  was  first  observed,  bar  ] 
been  discovered  lately  in  the  Tyrol,  on  th(^ 
road  to  Sterzing,  in  a  granite  rock  alon^  , 
witli    tourmaline.      1  ts   specific   gravity  m  1 
3*UoB,  and  it  has  not  been  found  ciystal* 
lized   in    this  locality  any   more  than   ii^  ' 
Sweden.     Jt  was  analystcd  by  Vogel*  and^ 
found  to  consist  of 

Sihca .— «M— . 


Alumina  . 
Lime—*-.- 
Potash  — 


Oxide  of  Iron- 
Water  , 
Manganei 


63-50 

t3-fiO 
1*75 
600 
2-50 
2-00 

Trace 
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Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  a]kd£^^ 
to  which  the  name  of  potash  ts  given  io^l 
this  analysis  is  lUhhta,,  which  Arfv7ed-^| 
son  found  in  spodumene  to  the  amount  o&\ 
eight  per  cent  It  deserves  inquiry,  bow* 
ever,  whether  the  new  alkah  be  an  e6sentin]r<l 
constituent  of  this  mineral,  if  it  be  only-' 
on  accidental  ingredient,  it  is  very  pttssibleii^ 
that  the  Tyrol  spodutnene  may  merely  con*' I 
tain  potash. 

Taniallie.'^This  mineral,  hitherto  con- 
fined to  Sweden,  has  been  lately  found  a|i  J 
Bodenmais,  in  Germany.     Its  specific  gravi*^! 
ty  is  6.4frk     Leonhanl  and  Vogel  extract«t<l 
ed  firom  it,  by  mechanical  division,  a  four^  ' 
sided  prism  terminated  by  oblique  fa 
making  angles  of  M'  and  86°  with  the  side#^ 
of  tlie  prism.     Vogel  attempted  to  analyze 
it  by  the  method  followed  by  Berzelius,  but 
C4iuld  not  succeed.     He  found  its  consti-^ 
tuents  as  follows  : 
OKide  of  tant&lun 
Protojcide  of  iron^^i — ,...^. — ^  17 
ProtoKjde  of  manganese  ««-«.     & 
Oxide  of  tin ,„„     1 
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Schxvcifi^ger^s  Journal^  xici.  6(K* 
Carriage*  wUhtmi  Horses^-^Mr  Chnrle 
Drais*  who,  according  to  the  testimony  c 
credible  witnesses,  had  already,  in  July  laat,^ 
witli  one  of  tl^e  latest  improved  carriogesj^ 
without  horse,  invented  by  him,  gone  froin^ 
Manheim  to  the  Swiss  reley-house,  and  J 
back  again,  a  distance  of  four  hours  jour* 
ney  by  the  posts,  in  one  short  hour|| 
lias,  with  the  same  machine,  ascended  T 
steep  hill  from  Gernsback  to  Baden,  whid 
generally  requires  two  hours,  in  about  ai 
hour,  and  convinced  a  number  of  amrtteiwj,! 
assembled  on  the  occasior  '-'■'  *'■  •  ---it' 
swifmess  of  this  very  in'.i  f 'I 

carriage.     The  principle  i  t  m   a 

taken  from  the  art  of  skating,  and  consists 
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in  the  simple  idea  of  a  seat  upon  wheels 
driven  fo.'ward  by  the  feet  acting  upon  die 
groutid.  The  fore  part  (vorftattdenc  atts- 
^hrung)  in  particular,  consists  of  a  riding 
seat  npoD  two  d  mbLs-shoed  wheds  running 
i^ter  eadi  other,  so  that  they  can  go  upon 
the  footways,  which,  in  summer,  are  al- 
most always  good.  To  preserve  the  bal- 
ance, a  little  board,  covered  and  stufikU  is 
placed  before,  on  which  the  arms  are  laid, 
and  in  front  of  which  is  the  Uttle  guidmg 
pole,  which  is  held  in  the  hand  to  direct  the 
route.  These  machines  will  answer  very 
well  for  couriers  and  other  purposes,  and 
even  for  long  joumies ;  they  do  not  weigh 
50  pounds,  and  can  be  had  with  travelling 
pockets,  &C.  in  a  very  handsome  and  dur- 
able form,  for  a  mere  trifle. 

Botanic  Garde fi.^-We  have  much  plea- 
sure in  learning,  that  a  Rot/al  Clutrter  has 
been  received,  constituting  the  proprietors 
of  our  botanic  garden  into  a  body  politic 
and  corporate,  by  the  name  and  title  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Institution  of  Giaiigo-BO.  It 
is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Scot- 
land so  honoured.  The  directors  had  con- 
ceived, that  a  seal  of  cause  f^om  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  city  would  have  given  them  a 
sufficient  **  Persona  standi  in  Judicis"  but 
the  popcrty  lying  without  the  burgh,  they 
resoived,  under  the  advice  of  their  venerable 
and  learned  president,  and  other  legal 
friends,  on  applying,  by  memorial,  to  Uie 
Prince  Regent  nnr  a  royal  diarter.  The 
expense  incurred  in  obtaining  it  has  been 
much  less  than  usual,  their  agents  in  Edin- 
burgh and  London  having  given,  in  the  most 
handsome  and  liberal  manner,  their  valu- 
able professional  services  gratuitously. 

The  royal  charter  will  give  additional  se- 
curity to  the  property,  and  increased  effi- 
ciency to  the  laws  and  regulations,  of  the 
institution,  besides  other  present  advan- 
tages, and  may  lead  the  way  to  some  of 
great  importance. 

It  is  highly  honourable  to  our  city  and 
university  to  have  formed  such  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  advancement  of  science  as 
our  botanic  garden,  which  is  daily  visited  as 
a  leading  object  of  curiosity  by  the  strangers 
who  come  to  Glasgow.  Hardly  a  ship  now 
arrives  in  the  Clyde  from  our  foreign  settle- 
ments that  does  not  bring  some  rare  seeds, 
(v  other  donations,  and  were  we  allowed, 
we  could  mention  many  very  generous  acts 
in  its  favour,  by  individual  proprietors,  and 
other  friends  of  the  science. 

The  directors  have  found  it  necessary  to 
oonstnict  an  additional  hothouse  for  a  con- 
servatory and  for  stove-plants.  It  is  in- 
tended to  have  it  heated  by  steam,  which 
will  be  introduced  into  the  other  houses,  if 
found  to  answer  the  expectations  enter- 
tained. 

The  Directors,  we  understand,  look  for- 
ward^ to  enrolling  a  number  of  new  pro- 
prietors next  season,  by  which  adchtion  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution  they  will  be  en- 
abled, when  advisable,  to  complete  the  en- 
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tire  range  of  green  and  hot  honia^ 
ing  to  £e  ori^nal  pvojectioiL— GAu^vw. 

Inter  nal  ProtperUy  iff  the  Highkmde^^ 
It  is  calcukted  that  the  blade  eaUk^  woot, 
sheep^  and  herrings^  aold.aad  sent  from  fh» 
Hi^iland  district  of  Scotland,  north  of  Ad 
Spey,  to  the  other  quartos  of  the  Jrii^yVjap, 
withhi  the  last  six  moatha,  amount  in  Jtbm 
to  at  least  £500,000 ;  a  greater  aim  than 
was  perhaps  ever  before,  received  in  one 
year,  for  the  whoLe  produce  of  tiiia  diitrict. 
We  are  happy  in  bemg  aUe  to  ftate,  tiu^ 
these  great  branches  St  our  provincial  es- 
ports,  have  been  at  no  period  m  man  flour- 
ishing circumstances  than  at  present.  And 
it  gives  us  much  pleasure  also  to  "»f»t«fl"» 
that  the  only  exteorive  manufiw^torieg  in  this 
quarter,  viz.  those  of  hemp  bagging,  bqgia 
to  participate  likewise  in  the  rapidly  retun- 
ing  prosperity  of  the  country.— 7isiwrNCM 
Courier, 

Royai  Geological  Society  i^  ConvmM, 
The  Fifth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  thia  Bi^ 
triotic  Association,  was  hdd  in  the  Soc^ety^s 
New  Museum,  in  Penzanoe,  on  Taeidqr» 
the  6th  instant.  The  meeting  was  nume- 
rously, and  most  respectably  attmded,  and 
many  very  valuable  and  interettins  papen- 
were  read ;  of  which  we  are  enabkd  to  pB». 
sent  our  readers  with  a  short  account,  thiongli . 
the  kindness  of  a  member  of  the  Society. 
From  this,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  esaamp 
that  this  Institution  continues  to  flouou,  n 
proud  monument  of  the  liberality  and  pabUe 
spirit  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  county.  On 
this  occasion,  the  new  and  oommodiooe  •• 
partments  of  the  Society  were  cnmpleteiy 
filled ;  and  it  must  have  been  particulaly 
gratifying  to  the  members,  as  affindingn- 

Eroof  of  the  general  interest  taken  in  their 
ibours,  to  see  so  very  numerous  an  anem- 
blage  of  ladies ;  there  being,  we  are  infonn- 
ed,  not  fewer  than  60  oi  these  fair  aoditois 
present.  The  Chair  was  taken  at  12  o*doek» 
by  the  President,  Mr  Gilbert,  who  was  WOB^ 
ported  and  assisted  by  the  Vice-Patron, 
Lord  De  Dunstanville.  Among  the  man* 
bers  present,  were,  Sir  Rose  Price,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hawkins,  and  most  of  the  gentloooMl 
of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  fiNxn  Thi^ 
ro,  Redruth,  Helston,  &c.  &c.  The  sittii^ 
lasted  from  twelve  to  half-past  three,  when 
the  members  retired  to  the  Hotel,  whdie 
they  partook  of  an  elq;ant  dinner,  and  wpmt 
tlie  evenmg  in  the  greatest  cordiality  ud 
harmony.  An  account  of  the  papers  reed 
at  the  meeting  will  be  given  in  our  next 

All  the  officers  of  the  Society  were  re- 
elected, and  the  following  gentlemen  cho- 
sen Vice-Presidents,  and  Members  of  the 
Coundl  for  the  ensuing  year :  viz.— 

Vice-Presidents. — Sir  C.  Hawkins,  Bart 
W.  Rashleigh,  Esq.  F.  H.  Rodd,  £sq.  Rev. 
John  Rogers. 

Members  of  the  CotmciU'^Oi,  Came,  L. 
C.  Daubuz,  R.  W.  Fox,  Jun.  W.  R.  HiU, 
H.  Grylls,  S.  I^ivey,  S.  John,  H.  P.  Tre- 
mcnheere.  Esquires,  Rev.  W  Hockin^  and 
Captam  E.  Scobell,  R.  N. 
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A  curiotif  ditcdverv  bass  ^recently  been 
made  at  Tarn,  n  cinnil  (-omiriuiie  near  Va^ 
Iwcc,  in  ti»e  I ;  f  the  Drome.    An 

indiviUuul,  oti  ihcr  devjHy  in   the 

gnrnmlt  found  u  vcrj  .cuiiou^  objecl^  wliich 
may  ulumotdj  figure  in  the  gaUeiioii  of  the 
Museum  of  Namral  Hietoty*  It  is  Uu; 
body  of  an  depliant,  which  lay  buried  in 
the  soil ;  the  bead  only  hju  been  expo&cd. 
The  utayor  of  the  coiumun«  has  forbidden 
lurtlier  ti'search  until  means  am  be  adopted 
for  raising  the  skeleton  of  the  sniuial.  Here 
is  a  fre^  subject  iot  the  dlfcusaon  of  geo^ 

hij  CarOaHic  Acid  G<7#.— Se- 
vti  I  s  have  lately  occurred  of  tlic 

tiical  ciieiitii  uf  carbonic  acid  gai^  upon  per- 
sona who  hiid  tnlidlifd  that  pernicious  air. 
The  manner  in  which  tliis  gag  operat««,  in 
causing  EuUbcation,  has  not  been  distinctly 
jBScertained  ;  but  it  is  generallj  supposed  to 

EroducG  an  instantaneous  irritation  of  the 
irynx  or  wind-pipe,  and,  by  shutting  that 
oi|;an,  to  suspend  the  power  of  respiration* 
It  i*  provable,  however,  tJmt  k  has  a  juore 
^iflbi^iniluence  over  the  system,  and  that 
its  action,  as  a  ^au^^e,  tjt tends  to. the  lungs, 
iind  even  to  the  heart  itself  4  as  Berg;iT^ui, 
the  cetcbrated  Swedish  chemist,  ascertained, 
that  animals  deprived  of  life  Ity  tluB  subtile 
^wison,  present  no  stgiia  of  irritability  the 
moment  they  become  lifeless, — a  ^uflKrient 
f  roof  of  its  paralyzing  influence  over  the 
jaervuus  nystem.  But  in  whatever  manner 
it  produces  its  deadly  eftecu^,  the  instances 
of  these  arc  so  numerous,  as  to  render  it  ex- 
trcuiely  desirable  to  be  jaccjuaiuted  with 
same  metliod.by  which  we  may  either  chec^ 
,itB  operation,  or  counteract  its  deatri^ctive 
properties.    If  the  caustic  alkalis,  or  slaked 
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quicklime,  ayald  readily  be  procured^  solu* 
tiorjs  of    tl^ese    substances  sprinkled    into  ^ 
wells,  cavities,  vats,  ^c.  containing  carbo* 
uic  gas,  would  iiicedily  absorb  the  dclete> 
rious  air+  and  tlms  present  its  destnictivt , 
consequesQces  upon -pccsons,  who,  not  aware 
of  their  danger,  liad  incautiously  ventured 
into  such  pUccs.     But  wlicn  accident*  t>f 
this  kind  occur,  these  substances  can  seldom 
be  nbtaioed  either  quickly  enough  or  in  suf>* 
ificient  quantity  to  answer  the  purpose  in  | 
view,  80, that,  in  gt^ieral,  hfe  would  begone 
before  we  could  uvml  oiuselves  of  tlteir  che^ 
mica!  propertits.    in  these  drcumstances  we 
bei;  to  suggest,  that  probably  the  most  effec- 
tual remedy  for  efie  qvH  is  to  jmiu*  water  from 
a.  common  watexing-pan  into  the  place  con* 
tiuning  th£  noxious  air.     This  will  produce 
a  two-folil  effect:  ±he  water  di-jpersed 
drop  wili  be  in  the  most  favoiirable  circum* 
stances  for  ahsttrbing  the  gas,  wliik  it  will 
carry  down  with  it  a  large  portion  of  pure  ' 
air,  upon  the  principle  of  the  water-blowing  ' 
nciachinc.     The  quantity  of  water  nec«?ssary 
for  the  purpose  will  not  be  so  great  as  10 
endanger  suffot^ition  by  drowning  ;  and  at 
any  jate,  die  person  exposed  to  it,  would 
have  a  greater  chance  of  5urvi\ing,  even  if 
he  w^fe  oonqiktely  inunetscd  in  water,  thaa 
if  h£  were  to  remain  the  came  length  of  time  < 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
add  gas.     Not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in 
pouring  in  the  water,  and  if  no  watering- 
pan  is  at  hand,  the  water  shoiUd  l>e  laved  ia 
expeditiously  witli  the  hand.    To  some  of  i 
our  readers  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that 
the  EUJiocating  tkir  extricated  from  ferment* « 
ing  liquorst  goad  burning  charcoal,  is  tlie  % 
same  jLs  the  air  we  h^ve  denominated  car« 
bouic  add  ga^. 
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The  life  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  B.  Sheri- 
«lau,  from  a  variety  of  interetiting  Docu- 
ments, and  original  Communications  |  by 
Thomas  Moore,  Kbij.  author  of  Lalla  Book]^ 
4to. 

The  Works  of  tlic  Bight  Hon.  R.  B. 
Sberidan,  now  first  collected,  comprising 
many  hitlierto  unpublished  Writings,  and 
printed  from  authentic  and  original  Ccnues 
{communicated  by  his  Friends.  The  whole 
arranged  aiid  cdiuxl,  with  an  Eusay  on  the 
Life  and  Genius  of  the  Author  i  by  Thomas 
J\loore,  Esq.     6  \ols  @vo. 

Spedmens  of  the  British  Poets,  with  Bio> 
graphical  and  .Critical  Notices;  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  Introduction  to  die  Study  of 
English  Poetry ;  by  Thomas  Campbell, 
Esq.  author  of  tlic  ricasures  of  Hope.  7 
vols  iX)Rt  bva  Will  be  published  in  a  few 
^jrs. 

Vol.  if. 


ITie  Prindples  of  Political  Economy  c 
sidered,  with  a  View  to  thdr  Practical . 
pHcation  ;  by  T,  R.  Malduis,  A*  M- 

The  Works  of  the  Right  ^lon.  Lord  By.  . 
ron.  A  new  and  uniform  edition^  very  f 
handsomely  printed  in  3  vols  Svo. 

llisto^  of  tlie  late  Wat  in  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  by  liobq:!  Southey)  Esq.  3  vok 
4-to. 

Tlte  Life  of  MaryQueen  of  Scots ;  drawn  . 
from  the  State  PapEirs.     With  Six  subside*  J 
Axy  Memoirs :  L  Of  the  Calumnies  concern* 
ing  the  Sootdsli  Queen; — 2*   Memoitsi   of 
Francis  II.  ;--3.  Of  Lord  Darnley  ;r^'k  Of 
James,  Earl  flotbwcU  ; — 5.  Of  ihe  Earl  of  | 
Murray  ;—tr.  Of  Secretary  MaUlaod.     Bjf{ 
George  (ji^ahuers,  F.ILS*  S.A.     illustrated  1 
with  teu  plateb  of  Medals,  Portraits,  and  i 
Views,     2  vols.  4to. 

Journal  of  an  Kxpcditian  over  part  of  the^ 
(hitlierto)  Terra   Incogqita, of  Australasias^ 
performed  by  command  of  the  British  (%ov 
2U 
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eniment  of  the  Territory  of  New  Soutli 
Wales,  in  the  Year  1817 ;  by  John  Oxley, 
Esq.  Surveyor-General  of  the  Territory,  and 
Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy.  With  a 
large  map,  4to. 

Sennons,  Doctrinal,  Practical,  and  Critifi 
cal;  by  Thomas  Dunham  Whitakcr,  LL.  D. 
F.S.A.  Vicar  of  Whalley,  and  Rector  of 
ileysham  in  Lancashire.    8vo. 

An  Account  of  the  Mission  from  Cape 
Coast  tiastle  to  the  Kingdom  of  Aehantee, 
in  Africa ;  comprising  its  Histoiy,  Laws, 
Superstitions,  Customs,  Architecture,  Trade, 
Ac  To  which  is  added,  a  Translation, 
fiom  the  Arabic,  of  an  Account  of  Mr 
F»rk*s  Death,  &c.  By  Thomas  Edward 
Bowdich,  Esq.  Conductor  and  Chief  of  the 
Embassy.  With  a  Map,  and  several  Plates 
of  Architecture,  Costumes,  Processions,  &c. 
In  one  4to  volume. 

Journey  from  Moscow  to  Constantinoide, 
in  the  Years  1B17, 1818 ;  by  William  Mac- 
xnichael,  M.D.  F.R.S.  one  of  Dr  Hadcliffe's 
Travelling  Fellows,  from  the  University  of 
(hdbrd.     Widi  plates,  4to. 

On  the  Topography  ami  Antiquities  of 
Athens ;  by  Lieut-Colonel  W.  M.  Leak& 
Svo. 

Second  Memoir  on  Babylon ;  containing 
im  Enquiry  into  the  Correspondence  between 
the  ancient  Descriptions  of  Babylon,  and 
the  Remains  still  visible  on  the  Site.  Sug- 
gested by  the  *'  Remarks**  of  Major  Ren- 
nel,  published  in  the  Arch^ogia ;  by  Clau- 
dius James  Rich,  Esq.    8vo. 

Narrative  of  the  Expedition  which  saOed 
from  England  in  the  Winter  of  1817,  under 
the  command  of  Colonels  CampbeD,  Gil- 
more,  Wilson,  and  Hippesley,  to  join  the 
South  American  Patriots;  comprising  an 
Account  of  the  delusive  Engagements  upon 
which  it  was  fitted  out ;  me  Proceedings, 
Distresses,  and  ultimate  Fate  of  the  Troops ; 
with  Observations  and  authentic  Informa- 
tion, elucidating  the  real  Character  of  the 
Contest,  as  respects  the  Mode  of  Warfare, 
and  present  State  of  the  Independent  Ar- 
mies ;  including  a  Detail  of  the  Difficulties 
encountered  by  the  Author,  after  his  bri- 
gade hacl  been  disbanded,  and  put  ashore  on 
the  Island  of  Saint  Bartholomew  ;  and  of 
his  ultimately  being  compelled  to  work  his 
Passage  to  England  as'a  Seaman  on  boanl  a 
West  Indiaman  ;  by  James  Hackett,  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  late  Artillery  Brigade, 
evo. 

Picturesoue  Views  of  the  celebrated  Anti- 
mdties  of  Pda ;  by  Thomas  Allason,  Ar- 
diitect.  Engraved  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  George 
Co(Ae,  and  Henry  Moses.  Handsomely 
|>rinted  in  1  vol.  royal  folio. 

Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain ; 
consisting  of  Etchings  from  Figures  execut- 
ed by  the  Sculptor,  and  introduced  into  our 
Catfaiedrals  and  Churches  as  Memorials  for 
the  Dead ;  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Drawn  and 
•tcfaed  by  C.  A.  Stotfaard,  jun.    ^o  IX. 
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Picturesque  Delineation  of  the  Soudieoi 
Coast  of  England ;  enmved  by  W.  B.  Cooke 
and  G.  Cooke,  from  OrigUial  Dnwinga  hf 
J,  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. ;  wlA  aupwmiiate 
Letter-press  Desoiptions.    No  TL    4ta 

Delineations  of  me  City  of  Pompeii ;  en» 
graved  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  from  seeunte 
Drawings  made  in  the  year  1817,  by  Miyor 
Cockbum  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  To  be 
completed  in  Four  Parts.  Put  IL  ¥600, 
The  Thames,  a  nictuiesque  Ddineatim 
of  the  most  beautiM  Scenery  on  the  Banki 
of  that  noble  River,  from  Us  Sooroe  to  iti 
Confluence  with  the  Sea ;  enslaved  bjr  W. 
B.  Cooke  and  George  Cooke,  from  Oncinal 
Drawings,  made  expressly  for  the  Wonc,.bT 
S.  Owen,  and  other  eminent  Arttity.  No  v. 
Royal  4to. 

Museum  Criticum ;  or,  Cambridge  Glasr 
sical  Researches,  No  VII.    Svo. 

The  Tragedy  of  Guilt,  by  Adolph  Mul^ 
ner,  which  has  made  so  mudi  noise  in  Gei^ 
many,  is  about  to  make  its  appearance  in  an 
English  translation. 

Mr  Caulfield  of  Bath  is  preparing  a  vo- 
lume for  the  press,  which  win  oontun  every 
important  Transaction  of  the  Regency  fkom 
the  year  1811,  to  the  last  Dissolution  of 
Pariiament 

A  satirical  Novel,  entitled,  the  Englidi* 
man  in  Paris,  with  Sketches  of  remarkable 
Characters,  is  nearly  ready  for  publlcatioD. 
In  the  press,  Remarin  on  the  present 
State  of  Musical  Instruction,  with  the  Pio- 
spectug  of  an  improved  plan ;  in  which  ib» 
great  need  of  a  new  order  of  musical  desig- 
nation, and  the  important  advantages  xe* 
suiting  therefrom,  are  explicitly  stated,  hf 
John  Relfc,  musician  in  ordmary  to  his 
Majesty,  &c.  &c. 

A  Catalogue  is  now  in  preparation  of  the 
Library  of  the  late  M.  Milan.  It  consbti 
of  22,000  volumes.  The  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, it  is  said,  has  made  proposals  for  the 
purchase  of  this  valuable  collection  for  tihe 
purpose  of  bestowmg  it  on  the  University 
lately  founded  at  Bonn. 

Dr  J.  Carey  has  in  the  press  a  new  edi- 
tion of  "  Drydcn's  Virgil,"  with  Remarks 
on  the  Text,  as.  corrected  from  Dryden's 
own  folio  edition. 

Tlie  same  gentleman  h^  also  forUicoming 
a  new  edition  of  his  Latin  Prosody  made 
easy,  and  Drakenborch's  Livy.  The  Re- 
gent's pocket  edition. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  Graphic  and 
Historical  Description  of  the  City  of  Edm- 
burgh,  comprising  a  Series  of  Views  of^  its 
most  interesting  Remains  of  Antiqiutyy 
Public  Buildings,  and  Picturesque  Scenery. 
The  Drawings  have  been  made  by  J.  and 
H.  S.  Storer,  who  will  likewise  engrave  the 
plates. 

Mr  Thomas  Faulkner,  the  very  ingeni- 
ous author  of  the  Histories  of  Chelsea  and 
Fidham,  announces,  by  subscrijption,  an 
Account  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Kensington  and  its  Environs ;  interspened 
vnth  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  RoyiU  imA 
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Dieun^isbed  Pearsons ;  deduced  from  and* 
ent  Records,  6tftt«  p&pf^Ts,  manuiscriptB,  p&- 
rochbl  documents,  and  other  ori^nul  ard 
autU&Qtic  sources.    T!  '       "  ^    illus- 

trated with  a  map  oi  <  riah, 

interior  mws  of  th'-  i  :„,-  .:  .  :  Uaml- 
house,  the  Town  and  Church,  portraits  of 
eminent  Person ;<,  nionumentii,  and  other 
embcjlislimcnta. 

Dr  Granville  is  preparing  »  Series  of  Me* 
fpoirs  on  the  present  State  of  Science  and 
Scientific  Institution*  in  France ;  contain- 
ing a  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of 
the  Royal  Garden  of  Plants,  the  Royal  In* 
stitute,  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  Faculty 
of  >  '  ""  '  i'ranc«,  and  the 

Ca  Public- Libruri(St 

liic  ,,.v.L.c.a  v...v.^.,  »  v.  Llie  Ho$pitidtj,  with 
plane  of  die  lattir,  never  beiVre  publissbed, 
&c  &0i  Interspersed  with  anecdotes  and 
biographical  tkeuhea  of  all  the  eminent 
charactenv  who  have  appeared  in  France 
during  and  ^ce  the  lU-volution,  in  the  va» 
Xlous  dt'partnjents  of  Science^ 

A  Prospectus  is  in  circulation  of  a  new 
weekly  paper,  to  be  entJtle<l  "  The  ('alo- 
diOtiiiiii,^'  which  ia  to  appear  in  November, 
«t  the  cheap  rate  of  4d.  each  number,  for 
the  purpose  of  difiuong  more  exten^vely  a 
knowledge  of  die  progress  of  science,  htera- 
ture,  manners^  and  political  opinions  in 
Scotland. 

Messrs  Treuttel  and  Wurtz*  publiabers 
of  Sdiwei^uruscr^s  Herodotus,  in  12  vols 
8vo,  have  felt  it  necessary  to  caution  the 
public  against  a  mutilated  and  imperlcct  re- 
print of  it ;  and,  in  tJicir  own  defence,  have 
reduced  the  price  of  the  live-giiima  editiou 
to  four  f^nineas,  and  the  nine-guinea  copy 
to  eight  guinea*. 

The  Lexicon  Iferodoteum,  upon  whkh 
Professor  Scli^       '  -  ha*  long  been  la- 

bovuing  Willi  ■  M  s'eal,  wiU  be  pub- 

Usbtni  by  thciu  ^,  .,.,..  ^s  p^issible. 

The  iron  Chest,  a  poem,  is  preparing  for 
publication,  by  the  author  of  the  llecluse  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

Mr  Wcstall  has,  in  a  considerable  state  of 
forR'ftrdncsB,  a  Series  of  Illustrations  to  ^fr 
Canipbeirs  Pleaeures  of  Hope,  and  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,  whidi  will  be  engraved 
by  Mr  Charles  Heatli ;  fonning  a  union  of 
the  talents  of  two  of  the  most  ingenious  ar^ 
tists  of  our  age  and  nation,  in  combination 
with  the  worK5  of  one  of  die  best  modem 
poets. 

In  Nowmber  will  be  published.  Time's 
Telescope  for  1819  ;  serving  as  a  complete 
guide  to  tlie  AlniaAadc  ;  containing  an  ex- 
pknittion  of  mints"  days  and  holidays,  witli 
aketcbes  of  comparative  chronokigT,  astro» 
Tuuni^al  occurrences  in  every  tnontIi«  and  a 
natUKili-*'^  -^i j,Tv 

Spct  e  published  (mtroductoiy 

to  a  huj  n  of  tJic  Seasfms,  &c*  with 

firrginal  iUufatraiions  and  emhelltshtients),  a 
iit:w  Bii>graphical  Memoir  of  James  Thom- 
son ;  which  wiU  contain  many  interesting 
incidtnts  of  his  early  life,  and  dni  of  bis  ru- 


ral patron,  Sir  William  Bennct,  Bart  of 
Mnrlefield  ;  a  fiic  dmile  of  Hioni^fjn^s  hand* 
writing  ;  and  specimens  of  an  unpublished 
and  autograph  collection  of  Thonison'B  ear* 
ly  poems  (twenty-nine  in  number),  which 
manuscript  has  been  preserved  neatly  a  cen* 
tury  by  tne  lineal  d^cendanta  of  the  t>iike 
of  Montrose,  to  whose  sons.  Mallet,  the 
friend  of  Thomtion,  was  preceptor.  Togeth- 
er wiUi  a  compilation,  including  tlie  criti* 
dsms  and  essays  on  Thomson's  Works*  by 
Murdoch,  Johneon,  Cibbei.  Warton,  Aikin* 
Ann II  Seward,  &c  The  volume  will  be  de- 
tlicated,  by  perDussbn,  to  the  Karl  of  Buch-» 
an,  whose  name,  in  many  ways,  has  been 
long  associated  widi  that  of  Thomsom 

Mr  Zachariiih  Jackson  will  soon  publish, 
in  an  octavo  voIunuN  a  Restoration  of  7(X> 
paasaget  to  their  pistine  beauty,  which,  in 
the  Plays  of  Shakspcare  have  hitherto  re* 
maincd  corrupt 

Basays  on  the  Institutions,  Govemmentt 
and  Mannars  of  the  -  States  of  Anciene 
Ci^reecc  ;  by  Henry  Da^id  Hill,  D.D-  Pro-» 
fe&fcor  of  Greek  in  the  UniTcrsity  of  St  An^ 
diews,     8vo. 

A  Series  of  Chronological  Tables  of  His* 
tory  and  Literature,  consisting  of  Twelva 
Taldea  of  Hiatorj?  and  four  of  Literature  f 
trandated  from  the  German  of  Professoe 
Bredow.  of  the  L^^nivetaity  of  Breslau*  hf 
Major  Bell,     royal  fcdio, 

Charenton;  or,  the  Follies  of  the  Agef 
a  Philosophical  Romance ;  translated  from 
tbe  French  of  M.  Loixrdoueix,     Rvo* 

The  Tour  of  Africa,  containing  a  cnndstfi  I 
Account  of  all  the  Cutmtries  in  that  Quartet 
of  die  Globe,  hitherto  visited  by  Eiuopean&l  I 
with  tlie  Manners  nnd  Custom »  of  the  In*  | 
habitants  ;  by  Catherine  Hutton.    8vo. 

Occurrences  during  a  Six  Months*  Hesi*  ' 
dencc  in  the  Pro^ince  of  Calabria  LTlteriotV  J 
in  die  Kingdom  of  Napleji,  containing  A] 
Description  of  the  Country,  Remark*  on  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  InhabitantSt 
and  Obsen'atioua  on   die  Conduct  of  the 
French  toward  them  ;  by  Lieut  Elmluret. 

Nigiit ;  a  descriptive  Poem  ;  by  E,  £111^1 
ott,  jun,    foolscap  8vo.  ' 

The  History  of  Raymond  and  Msflame 
I^rrreati-  Two  volumes.  By  the  Author 
of  John  De  Castro,  Elsmere  and  Rosa,  See* 
A  Year  and  a  Day ;  «  NoveL  Two  vo- 
lumes. By  Madame  Panache,  Author  of 
Manners. 

Castles  in  the  Air,  or  the  Whims  of  my 
Aunt ;  a  Novel.  Tliree  volumes.  By  Mm 
HalUday. 

The  Hard  of  the  WeH  ;  commonly  called 
Eman  ac  Knuck,  or  Ned  of  the  Hdls ;  an 
Irish  Historical  Romance,  founded  on  facts 
of  the  Seventh  Century ;  by  Mrs  Peck. 
Three  volumes. 

C-  F.  Wieles,  Esq.  has  in  the  press,  La* 
roioli,  a  Novel,  in  three  volumes. 

The  Rev-  Archdeacon  Kares  is  printings 
in  a  4to  volume,  lUustrations  of  c^itfjcuJt 
Words  and  Phrases  occurring  in  the  Kng* 
lijth  Writer*  of  tlie  age  of  Quetn  Eli^abctb. 
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EDINBURGH. 


Tlie  Edinburgh  KncydopexNa ;  or  Dic- 
tioDiiry  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Mi^cellaneouB 
Literature ;  eonductcd  by  David  Brewster, 
LL.  D.  Fellow  of  the  UoyalSocietiesof  I^nd. 
umI  Edin.  &c.  &c.  4to,  and  illustrated  by 
maps  and  engravings  from  original  drawings 
by  Blore^  Pttrvu^  /*.  A'kfioUon,  Farey^&;c. 
VoL  XIH.  Part  I.    4to. 

We  understand  that  the  Sermons  preach- 
ed by  the  Bev.  Drs  Kanken  and  Campbell, 
in  the  Outer  High  Churdi,  Glasgow,  oit  the 
Sabbath  af^  Dr  Balfour's  Faner^l,  are 
speedily  to  be  published. 

A  Series  of  Essays  and  Dissertations, 
Historical  and  Literary ;  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Bums,  Paisley. 

Elements  of  Chemistry ;  by  James  Mil- 
lar, iM.D.  Editor  of  the  Encydopeedia  Edin- 
ensis.  One  voL  8vu.  This  work  will  con- 
tain,— 1.  IMndplcs  ef  Chemistry — %  Phe- 
nomena of  Nature — 3.  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures. 

Facts  and  Observations  towards  forming 
a  New  Theory  of  the  Earth ;  l^  Winiam 
Knight,  LL.  D.  Belfast.     One  vol.  8^0. 

The  CoUected  Work»  of  the  late  W.  C. 
Wells,  M.D.  F.R.S.I^  and  E.  with  a*  Me- 
moir of  his  Life,  written  by  hirasdil  One 
voL  8vo. 

Memorials ;  or.  The  Memorable  Things 
that  fell  out  within  this  Island  of  Britain, 
from  16*38  to  1684 ;  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Robert 
J^w.  Edited  from  tlie  MS.  by  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.  One  vol.  4to, 
with  a  frontispiece. 

Edinburgh  Monthly  Review,  No  I,  price 
2s.  6d.  to  be  published  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary«- 


The  Rev.  Dr  Chalkiien  of  Glaqsotrwill 
shortly  publish  a  volume  of  Sermons,  piaidi* 
cd  by  him  in  the  Tron  Churdi  Glasmw. 

An  Inquiry  into  die  Nature  and  Oiigiii 
of  Public  Wealth,  and  into  the  Menu  and 
Causes  of  its  Increase ;  by  the  Eari  of  Lan* 
derdale.  Second  EditieD,  widi  oonsidenble 
additions.    One  voK  8voi 

Commentaries  on  the  Lawa^  of  Soodandr 
and  OR  the  Priadples  o^  Zlfettauitile  Juris- 
prudence;' by  Gectse  Joseph  Bell,  Ei^ 
Advocaft.    Third  editing    VoL  II.    4lQ. 

Mr  Elias  Johnston,  teadier  ef  Matheni»- 
tics  in  Edinburgh,  announces  a  revJNd  edi- 
tion of  Professor  Hamiltoii^s  Introduction  to 
Merchandize ;  containing  Treatiaes  on  wx- 
ithmetic,  algebra,  commerce,  billa  of  ex- 
change, book-keeping,  mercantile  laws»  aocf 
the  public  funds. 

An  edition  of  Seklen*s  Table  TaUc,  vefy 
elegantly  printed  by  BaUantjrne,  and  illus- 
trated with  Notes,  will  speedily  be  publish- 
ed. This  publication  resembles  the  curious 
and  entertaining-  Collections  of  AnOy  whiebr 
ore  8o>numerou8  iHr  Frendi  Kteratare;  and 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Johnson,  it  iB  superior 
to  any  book  of  that  denominatioirr  *'  A  few 
of  their  Ana^**  he  remarks,  **'  are  good,  but 
we  have  one  book  of  that  kind  better  than 
any  of  them.'"— Bos well^s  Journal  of  a  Tovtr 
to- the  Hebrides,  p.  321. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  First  Latinr 
Lessons ;  selected^  irom  the  Classics  (with 
the  autWities  subjoined),  arranged  under 
the  respective  Rules  of  S3meax,  beginning 
with  Exercises  on  the  First  Dedension,  and 
advancing  by  gentle  gradations.  To  wiiidi 
will  be  added  English  Exercises  under  each 
Rule,  with  Notes,  and  ar  complete  Vocabut- 
lary.  By  Thomas  Macgowan,  one'  of  the 
Masters  of  the  Academy,  25  Sect  Street* 
Liverpool.    18mo. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


asthonomy. 
Ax  Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy, 
voL  II.  containing  Physical  Astronomy ;  by 
Robert  Woodhouse,  A.M.  F.R.S.     188. 

BIOGRArUT. 

Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  Second 
edition,  8vo.     12&. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Lieut-gen.  Sir  James 
Ldth,  G.C.B.  with  a  Precis  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  Events  of  the  Peninsular 
War;  by  a  British  Officer.     88. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  LL.  D.  F.R.S. :  com- 
prising numerous  political,  philosophical, 
and  miscellaneous  papers,  now  tirbt  pub- 


lished from  the  originals ;  by  Bis  gnadson^ 
W.  Temple  Franklin,  Esq.    VoL  III.  4t« 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Observations  Introductory  to  a  Work  on 
English  Etymology;  by  J.  Thampson, 
M.A.S.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

Tableau  Historique  at  Folitfque  de  Make* 
et  de  ses  Habitans,  depuis  les  temp^  les  plus 
recul^  jusqu'  a  la  reunion  de  cette  lAe  a  U 
Grande  Bretagne ;  par  F.  A.  de  Christo* 
phoro  Davalos.    8vo.     7s. 

Letters  on  Frencli  History,  fiom  the  ear- 
liest period  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
re-establishment  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ; 
for  the  use  of  schools;  by  J.  Bigland* 
12mo.    6s. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PRO.MOTIONS,  &c. 


HTLTTAST. 

t  Dr.  O.  Cap.  E.  WUdmon,  from  CO  Df.  to  be 

Major,  vkc  HArtweU^  ret. 

LMth  SepU  t81» 

Lieut.  Robert  M'DOtuIl   to  W  (apt. 

vice  ftahCT,  tlc«d  17(h  ^o. 

En^n      T-     Jvtvu   to    he  Camt«   by 

inirch,  vice  Evtreirt,  r(»t.         Mth  i\u, 

B  Dr.         Hoap.  Asitist.  G.  I'hUavsan  to  be  As*wL 

v=,r,    .,-.  r.ii,^^,  a^iii         tiihdo. 

Yom  h»  p.  79  *^*  to  be 

i    J  tromh.  p.  InbeAdjut* 

i\j*d  Litiui,  vice  Leith,  ret  on  h.  p.  a» 

Adj.  1 7tU  da 

IS  CcsjL  Cadet  W,  P.  Mariton  to  be  Eu- 

sigo  liy  pundi.  riee  J€?rYi>»  (J  Dr.  O. 

£3  C»  M.  nia<r  to  Ix?  tfd  Lieut  by  pun^i. 

vir.  !  iTi,  10th  do. 

SJ*  Bt.  I  f  ophara  tp  be  Lieut. 

(-'<"]  .  dayd  do. 

Bt.  Mujuf     i-  ,..,  (ireen  to  be  Major, 

vice  i*o»ham  Ao. 

Lieut^  F»  KeUy  to  b«  Cant,  vux  Grecni  dow 

£wi£D  W.  ^Lellis  to  b«  Lieut,  vioe  Kelly 

do. 

H.  W.  Hartley  to  be  Ensi^,  viee  Mdlii 

da. 

31  As^mU  Surg.  H.  C«klwel],  firoin  h.  p.  31 

F.  t  •  tje  .\jnjjit.  Surg,  vice  Quill,  ret, 
on  h.  u,  l«l  t\  tisth  do. 

%$  Lieut.  J.  Brofike  to  be  CapL  vict*  MMa- 

inaht  dead  Ist  Oct. 

CiMften  W.  Kecwofthy  to  be  Licul.  vice 
BitTKiiti]  do. 

W.  G.  White  to  be  EmI^,  wicc  Koa wor- 
thy do. 
6%             JamcB   Scymottr   to  be   Ensign,    vice 
fiiown,  cancelled                   lOth  Sept. 
64              LiL'Ut.  J.  (\.  iSUw,  to  be  Capt.  vie*  Jer- 
voi»,  dvwi                                2'lth  do. 
Eiisi^  F.  BownB  to  he  Li«at.  vice  Alltii 
do. 
GcnL  Cadet  J,  Brown  to  be  Ettiden,  vice 
Biiwra  do% 
73             LieuU  H.  iervii  to  be  Adjut*  vi«  Co- 
ventry, res.                             iTth  do. 
76              Aserist,  t>urg.  T.  M.  Perrotl,  from  h.  p. 
45  F.  to  be  AmUl  Sutg.    vkc  Bunny, 
ret,  ou  h.  p.  i3  F.                   15th  do. 
69              Gill.  Sir  G   Beck^vlth.  G.  C  B.  from  2 
W.  L  B.  tt)  be  Colooel,  vice  Earl  of 
Lindsey,  dead                           ^ist  lUu 

2  W,  U  R.  Mai.  Gen.  Sir  H.  Torrens,  K.C.B.  from 

Africcui  Cori»,  to  be  Colonel,  vie*  Sir 

G.  IJeckwirh  do. 

3  Lieut.  A.  Turner  to  be  Adj.  vice  Goode, 

uancelled  1st  Oct. 

AlCorpi.  MaJ.  Gen.  Hon.  Sir  K.  Stopford.  K.C.B. 

to  be  Colotkcl,  viee  hir  H,  Torreni 

V]«tt>icipt. 
W.LIUn.  Jiunes  M'Nicol  to  be  Eiutgn,  vice  ^tt- 

venifOR,  dead  liit  Oct. 

^MTUOQ.  Lt,  Geo.  Sir  J.  Do)ic.  Bt.  «ul  G.C.  B. 

to  be  Governor  of  L'tvtrlcmmit,  vice 

Earl  of  Llod^ey,  dead  i^lst  Sept. 


C(Mik.De!p.  Dvp,  r<>-  r-.^  i  b.  Butler  to  be  Cow. 

Oen.  -  -Ith  do* 

)iled.t>cp.  Dtli.  U.p.tobeDep.  tna^p^ 

of  111 .,     ._.  1    uutULing,  h.  p.  ' 

ssth  dtli 

Stair  Surg,  .fames  Roy,  lA.lJ,  frvim  b.(i, 

tt»  be  Surg,  to  the  Forc«j.  vice  Lavrrie, 

ret.  dtJb  ^ 

BtAtT  Surg,  J.  Mnlliiigt  ftom  h.  p.  to  l)v 

Smg.  to  the  Forces,  viee  LcsuJi,  rwU 

on  h.  p.  dok* 

Oar.Dcp,  p.  Whitu  to  lie  Bar.  Malt  at  Newrfouud* 

land,  vice  Aodrcir,  su^Hrrjui. 

21th  A^guHj 

Ejechanget, 

Lirrv  '"  '  -^-  71r,s*Lt,  from  Staff  in  MediterraimaJiv  1 

V  '  .1.  Napier,  h.  p.  .tO  F. 

Bi  hericy,  from  ^  Dr.  ree.  dlET  witk  | 

i  i , ,, ..  i . ,  t  . .  i  .-.;*  iot%  0.  [i.  \Vu ttev   Reg. 
Major  JH'Uuiwy,  from  9  Dr.  with  Ma],  Cav«ndiftlt  ] 

7<5  F.  I 

Brev.  Malor  iTBrien,  from  58  F.  vrtth  Cant.  Fuller  I 

h.  p.  r4  F.  J 

Capt.  bhakspcart;,  from  10  Dr.  with  Capt  Arnold^  I 

Swinburne,  from  iS  F.  with  Copt,  Hay*  li.f^  I 

73  F.  1 

lieut.   Fjiirlie,  from  42  F.  ree.  diHi  witli  Lieub  J 

Stevcnwn,,  h.  p.  57  F. 
Pitrard,  firom  4?  F,  xec  diff.  witli  Lt.  Mil 

chcJI.  h.  |t.  41  F.  I 
Sauodersi.  from  20  Dr.  rec.  dilK  with  Lieut* 

Cooi>er.  h.  p.  m  F. 

cyBrien,  from  S  F.  with  LieuL  Cmwford, 

^'yatt,  fmm  2  L.  Gds.  rec  difll  with  Lieiiltw 

Hanbuty*  h.  ii*  1  F-  f 

Morm,  from  1  F.  with  LL  Babing^ou^  h.p,  1 

■     Hichardflon,  fmm  •  F.  with  Liettt.  Berk 

ley*  h.  p.  *J'i  V.  _ 
J.  bliea.  from  .58  F.  rec  difll  with  LL  Rio%l 

12  Dr. 
-    ■  ■  Chflmbera,  frotn  1  F,  O.  with  Emigo  Sir  J, 

M,  Uuxgoync,  h.  p.  71  F. 
Cornet  Jacob,  f  rtim  4  Dr.  Q»  with  Comet  Steven- 

■on,  h.  p.  :*  Dt.  O. 
Endgn  Trimble,  from  11  F*  with  £mi£n  Farmer, 

h.p.  i<»5F. 
Smith,  fipom  18  F*  with  Emign  Lewis,  h,  p. 

iil  r. 
■■  ..^  M*Coy,  ftam  IS  F.  with  Ensign  Thotrus, 

h,  p.  it>o  F. 
Paymattei:  White,  from  6g  F.  with  14.  Read,  h.  p* 

ol  F. 
Surg.  Bnlin^,  frcptn  35  P.  with  Sur^;.  Vallnngc;^ 

h.  i>.  lU  F. 

Rengmtiiom  and  Ilctircfnents* 
Major  Hurtwdl,  (?  Dr.  Cds. 
Lieut.  Leather,  R.  Art. 
Ctmifl  Kvcrgd,  b  Dr.  GdB. 
Quart--Miist.  Webb,  1  Towef  Hamlets  iliL 

ApjHAnitfienU  Camelkd. 
EiMign  Browne,  A  6  F. 
Adj.  CrtKKle,  3  W.  L  IL 


Earl  of  Lindf' 
r 
DMuly,  ' 


Ik«n],  it.  ]».  ii 


.0  Oct,  ISX8 


31  Aug.  1818 
F.    a  Oct:? 
.  F.  '^  Aue. 


C^Stufkf,   h.  p.  Wattcv*  Regt. 
96   ei»t. 

r   '  ■  .  .    1    .  -.-.pt  18 


LitUe,  Y&rk  tiafiiS. 


1817 
.,  ...line  IS 
iiU^^pt.  17 


Ftancift,  )u  p.  gl  F.  27  Apr.  181ft 
FilxGerald.  ft.  Kng. 

UodgKon,  £f  F,  ii  Aug.  Ig 

Chirk,  Dumfries  M\U  30  Aug.  18 

DiWnn,  Dej*.  As<?iiiE.  Com.  Geo.  ait 
Mfctitfj*  lb  Aiir.  18tB 

Rev.  J.  OtUldhlg,  uUldatioif 
Chap,  at  St  ViuccQt'i  olU^  • 


^^ 


MoiUhfy  List  of  New  PuUicaiioiu. 


having  dispatchod  a  False  Report  of  a  Vic- 
tory when  in  Spain,  contained  in  the  last 
Quaiterly  Review.     Is.  6d. 

A  Litter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  WilHam 
Scott,  &c  &c  in  Answer  to  Mr  Brougluiio^s 
Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  on  the  Abilsee 
of  Charities.  To  this  edition  is  added,  an 
Examinatian  of  the  pzindnal  Cases  of  Abuse 
published  in  Mr  Brou^am*8  Appendix, 
and  the  Third  and  Fourth  Reports  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Coquumis,  viz. 
Winchester,  Eton,  Westminster,  St  Bees, 
Huntingdon,  Croydon,  Mere,  Spital,  the 
Berkshire,  and  other  Charities.  Fouith  edi- 
tion, greatly  enlarged.    3& 

A  Reply  to  the  Strictures  on  Winchester 
College,  contained  in  Mr  Brougham's  Letter 
to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  M.  P. ;  by  the  Rev. 
Lisoombe  Cla:^c,  A.M.  Fellow  of  Winches- 
ter College 

A  Vindication  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge from  the  Reflections  of  Sir  James 
Edward  Smitli,  President  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
**  Considerations  respecting  Cambridge," 
Sec ;  by  the  Rev.  James  Henry  Monck» 
B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
and  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Second  edition,  Svo. 
38.6d. 

The  Report  from  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  in  the  Island  of 
Barbadoes,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Origin,  Causes,  and  Progress  of  the  late  In- 
surrectioQ.    Ss. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Emigrant's  best  Instructor,  or  the 
most  Recent  and  Important  Information 
respecting  the  United  States  of  America : 
selected  from  the  works  of  the  latest  travel- 
lers in  that  Country,  particularly  Bradbury, 
Hulme,  Browne,  Bincbeck,  &c. ;  by  John 
Knight    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Chronological  History  of  Voyages  into 
the  Polar  Regions ;  undertaken  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  a  North- East, 
Nordi-West,  or  Polar  Passage  between  the 
Atlantic  anxl  Pacific :  from  the  eariiest  pe- 
riod of  Scandinavian  Navigation,  to  tlie  De- 
parture of  the  recent  Expeditions,  under  the 
orders  of  Captains  Ross  and  BUchan ;  by 
John  Barrow,  F.R.S.  To  which  are  added 
a  Narrative  of  Captain  Buchan's  Expedition 
into  the  Interior  of  Newfoundland,  and  a 
Relation  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Strait  of 
Anian,  made  by  Captain  L.  F.  Maldonado, 
in  tlie  year  1588.  With  an  original  Map 
of  the  Arctic  Regions.     One  vol.  Svo.   12s. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Five  Thou/- 
sand  Miles  through  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States  of  America ;  contained  in  Eight  Re- 
ports, addressed  to  the  Thirty-nine  English 
Families  by  whom  the  Author  was  deputed, 
in  June  1817,  to  ascertain  whether  any,  and 
what  Part  of  the  United  States  would  be 
Suitable  tor  their  Residence.  With  Re- 
toaxks  on  Mr  Biridbeck's  •*  Notes"  aod 


CNor- 


••  Latten.**    By  Hcniy  Bnddmv  F«naB. 

8^-0.    lOs.  6d. 


BDINBURGH. 

Annals  of  Aberdeen,  from  the  Reign  of 
Bong  William  the  Lion  to  the  cod  of  the 
year  1818 ;  with  an  Account  of  the  City* 
Cathedral,  and  University  of  Old  Aberdeen  i 
by  William  Kennedy,  Eso.  Advocate.  S 
vols  quarto,  with  phites.    jC4»  4i. 

The  Duty  of  imitating  Departed  Worth  f 
a  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  ^^rf?^ 
Death  of  the  Late  Rev.  Robert  Balibiir» 
D.  D.  Preached  in  Albion  Street  Chapel; 
Glasgow,  October  25,  1818.  1^  Rabh 
WaiSUw.     Is.  6d. 

The  Salt-toot  Controversy,  as  it  lypeued 
in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Ma|^ine ;  with 
a  Reply  to  tlie  Article  published  in  No 
XVIII.  of  that  Work ;  with  eAer  Extracts, 
and  an  Appendix.  Only  100  xopin  aie 
printed.    8vo. 

Reports  of  Cases  used  in  tlie  JuiT  Comtr 
from  the  Institution  of  that  Court  m  1815, 
to  the  Sittings  at  Edinbur^  ending  m  Jop 
ly  1818;  by  Joseph  Miumy,  Esq^  Advo* 
tate.    Svo.     15s. 

Outlines  of  Moral  Fhikst^ihy,  fer  tha 
Use  of  Students  in  the  UniversiQr  of  Edm- 
burgh ;  by  Dugald  Stewart,  Era,  F.a.& 
&C.  formerly  Professor  of  Moral  naihom 
in  the  University  of  Edinbuigh.  Fo 
edition,  Svo.    Ss. 

The  Trial  of  Andrew  M<Kinl^,  1 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  at  fidmb 
on  the  96th  July  1817,  for  administenig 
unlavrfrd  Oaths ;  witiii  die  anteoedcst  Pro* 
oeedings  against  WiUiam  Edgar,  Jokn 
Keith,  and  Andrew  M*Kinley.  Takn  is 
ShortJhand  by  John  Dow,  Bu.  W»&  9«aw 
16s. 

A  Letter  on  the  Prindpfea  of  die  CboAtm 
tian  Faith;  written  by  Hannah  Sinclrir 
Fourth  edition,  18mo.    Is.  6d. 

Encyclopaedia  Edmenris ;  by  James  BfiU 
lar,  M.D.     Vol  II.  Part  4.    4to.    Ss. 

Poems  on  various  Subjects  ;  by  the  kite 

William  Muir,  Campsie.    With  NoticBi^ 

biographical  and  critical,  of  the  Authob.  5s. 

Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critical  JouiBil^ 

No  LX.    6s. 

Elementa  Linguae  GrsMieb  Pais  PriBia« 
— Complectens  Partes  Orationis  DedinalMU 
les,  et  Contractionum  Regulas,  &c.  Sftodio 
Jaoobi  Moor,  LL.  D.  in  Academia  GlasgOf 
enst  olim  Litt.  Gr.  Prof.  Pars  Secnnd^i— * 
Complectens  Verba  Anomala  et  Defectiva* 
et  quasdam  ex  Prtepositionibus.  Studio 
Andreae  Dalzd,  &R.  S.E.  Nuper  in  Acade- 
mia  Edinensis  Litt  Gr.  Prof.  &c.  N«BC 
Demum, — Reliquas  Pnqxwitiones,  Adver* 
bia,  Conjunctiones,  Sjmtsjcin,  Pn)sodiam« 
Regulas  Accentuum  et  Dialectus.  Studio 
Geoigii  Dunbar,  S.R.  S.E.  et  in  eadem  Aca- 
drauA  Litt,  Gr.  Frof.    A  new  edition)  8vo» 

78. 


Regisitr^'-^AppQiwtmentiy  Promotionif  S^r, 


iii 


MONTHLY  REGISTER. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


MTLITARY. 
K.  WUklnuuij  from  «0  Dt*  to  be 
lajoc,  vice  Hnrtwdl^  ret. 

nth  Sept.  1818 

Ll*\it,  Robwi  M'DflfUjU)    to  be  Capt. 

vice  rubor,  Uead  17th  ao* 

Emign      r.    Jmvis  to    be  Comet  bf 

pureh,  Vict  Evered,  ret,         10th  do. 

•  De.         Heap.  Asjilfit.  G,  i-'hiltvsoti  to  be  Av^et, 

Surg,  vice  CaUow,  dead         t^Vti  do* 

S  F.  Suig,  T»  c  jirtoK,  from  h.p.  79  F.  U>  be 

Surg.  %ice  Trofluji,  ret  13tli  do, 

M  L}4>uU  F.  t  l&rke,  from  lu  p*  lobe  hdjxiL 

ami  Lieut,  vice  LeitJi,  ret  on  lu  p.  a* 

Adj.  nth  da 

13  CcDt.  Cadet  W,  F.  Marlton  to  be  En- 

'ign  ^  puTch.  vice  Jervb,  G  Df.  G, 

SS  C.  M.  Cha«  to  be  Sd  LieuL  by  miri-h. 

vice  Renos,  prom,  10th  do. 

ti  Bt*  Lt  Col.  S.  T.  I'opham  to  be  Ueut 

r*,\.  vj«.  Kelly,  dead  do. 

p.     .t.   ,,    r^  p,  fir^^  |(^  tj^  Major^ 
m  da 

:  li  y  to  be  Cant  vice  Greeb  do. 
i_L-r,Lj  !.; .  .Mdlis  to  bii  Lieut,  vice  KeUy 
do' 
H*  W.  Hufley  to  be  Ernign*  vi«e  MelUx 
do, 
A»i«t  Sure.  H,  C^Jdwell.  from  h.  p.  91 
F.  t«bc  Xsilfti.  Surg,  vice  Quill*  ret 
on  h.  ivy  IF.  ifsthaa 

ft  Ucut,  J.  BrcHike  to  be  Cajjt  vice  M'ln- 

t<iah,  dead  l»t  Ort. 

Emlgn  W.  K  CO  worthy  to  be  Lieut,  vice 
Brooke  do. 

W*  G,  White  to  be  Kmign^  vice  Ken  wor- 
thy do. 
1^             JuiLiM   Seymour    to   be    Emigu,    vivtr 
w                    Brown,  conevlled                  loth  Sept 
■I              Litnit  J.  A.  Alltai  to  be  Capt  vice  .ler- 
KL                 vojs.  dead                                  84th  do. 
^            £miga  F.  Bowra  to  be  Lieut  vice  Allen 
■  do. 
H            Gent  CMet  J,  Brown  to  be  Eln^gn,  vice 
■                 Bowrtt  do. 
Wt             Lieut  11.  Jervii  to  be  Ad  jut  vice  Co- 
■r                 vcnLry,  nai.                               17th  do* 
TB              Aialbt.  Sure.  T*  M.  Perrotl,  froin  h,  p. 
43  F.  to  be  Aii^Kt  Surg,    vice  Bunny, 
ret  OD  h.  p.  13  F.                   25th  do* 
69              Gciu  Sir  O  Bet.>kwith,  G,  C.  B,  from  S 
W.  L  R*  to  be  C  olonel*  vice  Earl  of 
Lind^y,  dead                          iHlst  do. 
S  W.  I.  R.  Mat  Gen.  .Sir  H.  Torrens.  K.C.B.  from 
African  Corps,  to  be  CoLinel,  vice  Sir 
G«  Becltwith  do. 
S                Lieut  A.  Turner  to  be  Adj.  vice  Goode* 
isanccHed                                   l&t  Oct, 
ALCSorpis.  Uaj.  Gen.  Hon,  Sir  K.  Stopford.  K.C.e. 
to  be  C4>l0(>el|  viseSir  H.  Ti>n«n8 

W.I.Rfin.  J«m»  M'Nicol  to  be  Ejulgu*  vice^^ 
venion,  diwt  1st  Oct* 

C  jinlsoD.  Lt  Gen.  ^ir  J,  Doy)Cp  Bt  anti  O.  C.  B* 
to  be  Governor  of  Charlemcmt,  vice 
EarJ  of  Llad^ey,  dead  i^st  Sept 


Com.Di!p.  Dcp.  Com.  Gen.  J.  B.  Ihiti&r  to  be  Conik 
Gt3J.  tt»  the  Fmix*  4th  do*^ 

IklcdrDep.  Dr  1 1  Bigger,  from  h-p-  to  be  Ht^,  toM^ 
of  Hosp.  vice  T.  Chinnlngt  h*  p. 

X.«h  dd. 

Stalf  Surg.  James  Roy^,  M.D.  fnun  U.p. 

to  be  Surg,  to  the  Farce«^  vl(>c  Lawrie, 

ret  ddk 

Stair  Surg.  J.  Mating,  from  h.  p.  to  bo  ^ 

Surg,  to  the  Forcci,  vice  Leaih.  ret 

on  h.  p.  do. 

Bar.  Dep.  P.  Wliite  to  be  Bar,  Mait  at  Newfouwd- 

kiut«  vice  A-ttdreWj  supecnn. 

S*th  August 

JSxchang€i, 

Ucv^-  ''-''  -'^r  ",--•  ',  r^:,-  •.'r-i  •-,  ^T.tUterranewi, 

Bf^  o<*,dlff,  with 

Mnjor  i>ej![knc-ey,  f  ruiu  H  Dr.  wiUi  Mhj.  Chvi 

fj  F. 
Drev.  M.i}or  O'arien,  fhjm  58  F.  wlthCapt  Fuller* 

h.  p.  r>S  F. 
Cu3t  ^iiakBiNwre,  &om  10  Dr.  with  Capt.  Aiiiol4« 

— -- — ^^Swinbume,  firom  45  P*  with  Citpt  Hay,  h.p. 

73  F-  I 

taeut   FairMc,  from  43  F.  ie&  i^ft.  with  LicuC»  | 

Stevi^WJi,  h,  tiix>t  F. 
Plorard,  from  47  F,  lec  dllf»  wUh  Lt  MLfei^  I 

chell,  h.  p.  4 1  h\ 
— Sftumlt^r*.  from  20  Dr.  ree,  difl*.  with  Lteut 

CcK>per,  h,  p.  €G  F. 

O'Brien,  frtKn  2  F.  with  Lieut  Cmwfotd, 

SDF. 

Wyatt,  from  2  L.  Gd^  rec  difll  with  LieiUL«< 

Hanburyi,  h.  i>.  I  F. 

-^-^  Morris,  from  1  P,  with  Lt  Bidiingfon,  h.p» 
— Richnrdflon,  frorn  S  F.  with  Lieut  Berke-  I 

ley,  Iv,  n,  y^  I\ 
J.  bhea,  from  58  F-  ret  diiE  with  Lt  RiwL 

12  Dr. 
Chamber*,  from  1  F.  G.  with  EiulgD  Sir  J. 

Jl.  Burgoyne,  h.p.  71  F. 
Cornet  Jacob,  from  4  Dr.  O*  with  Comet  StcvQ 

am,  h.  p.  ^  Dt«  G. 
Endgn  Trbiible»  from  UF.with  Giuign  Foi 

b.  p.  103  F. 
Bniiih.  fiom  13  F»  with  Ensign  Lcwii,h.a«] 

M*Coy,  fipom  15  F.  with  EIntfgn  Th 

h.  p.  100  F. 
Paymaster  Whitc^  f^fom  68  F.  with  U.  Read,  b.  | 

81  P. 
Surtf.  BaOingall,  from  35  F.  with  Sunr.  VaUanAOb 

h.  p.  lU  V, 

Resi^aiiont  and  RetireriKnts, 
Major  Hortwell.  &  Dr.  Cds. 
Lieut  Lenthc».  It  Art 
Cnmet  Kvered,  6  Dr.  GdJt. 
f^uiLrt-M;uit  W>bb»  I  Tower  Hamlets  MiL 

Appomtmentt  CattccSttL 
EiMign  Browne,  hfk  F. 
Adj,  Goode,  a  W.  L  R. 


DeatftM^ 


Genet  ai. 

C.  Sturler.  h.  ix  Wottev.  Reet 

Bart  Of  LJndfie\',  h:i  F.                                                    2ti   v\^. 

CtAonrL                                             TJ.'uff'airf.i. 

Drouly^Capt.  ofCiH^^Cif.i^c         r                                          [t,  IH 

Ltf«t-Coiy«/,/. 

Marl«w,  R.  Kt;g.        iij  Oct.  IHIS 

Moeintatth.  ¥i  F. 

:\i  ■  -  ■    .  -                               ■  '..■0.  17 

Jenfoia,  04  F.         31  Aug.  IfilS 

C'.T.  ■:.  -;  '  .           .  '  1  ■  -.  1817 

Griflin,  h.  p.  57  F.    2  0otl 

Nu,c»....u.^  3C.VV.  i.k.  *iJMne  18 

tlcan^  li.  ]t,  47*  r.  !S0  Au^ 

LUtk,  Vorli.  lion^.    :20:»ci»t  17 

Frahcifi,  h.  p.  R1  f.  27  A^«  1811 
FitaGerald,  It^Eiur. 

PainmatUr* 
Hodincin,  S  F.  31  AlW,  1ft 

Clark,  DuniWoft  Mil.  JO  Aug.  Ig 

Dillon,  rNrjh  .\jm&t  t^um,  Geo.  at 
St  Kill's  Hi  Anr.  thlti 

tic\\  J.  GuJIith\g«  O0wUti}^t 
CtiAp.  At  ^t  Vinnrofiobl:. 
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Megisterj-^Mtiteorological  ReporL 
METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


D'w. 


The  month  of  October  has  been,  in  almost  eveij  respect,  a  perfect  oonCnst  to  the  Mane momh 
last  year.  In  October  1817,  the  Thermometer  never  rose  above  51^,  and  on  no  one  dxy  did 
the  mean  temperature  exceed  46 ;  m  October  1818,  the  Theimomeler  fteqoently  me  to 
60,  and  once  to  631,  while  the  mean  temperature  <k  some  days  was  from  55  to  68.  The 
lowest  during  the  month  last  yefa  was  39 ;  this  year  it  is  36^,  viz.  in  tiie  ni^tof  tfie5tfa» 
baX  excepting  that  night  the  temperature  was  never  below  40.  The  mean  of  the  idiole 
month  last  year  was  41  J,  this  year  it  is  within  a  small  fraction  of  51},  being  a  difeeooe 
of  about  10  degrees.  Both,  indeed,  have  been  extraordinary,  the  one  benig  as  mndi  be- 
low, as  the  other  is  above,  die  avoage  temperature  of  October.  In  die  state  of  the  Baio- 
meter,  the  difference  between  the  two  months  has  not  been  .so  great  as  in.  that  of  die 
Thermometer.  In  1817,  the  mercurial  column  was  both  higher  and  move  steady  during 
the  first  part  of  the  month  than  it  was  this  year,  but  towards  the  end  it  became  nxne  v- 
riable,  and  sunk  considerably  lower,  though  the  average  was  upon  die  whole  h^her.  In 
die  state  of  the  Hygiometer,  there  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  scarcely  .airy  difeenoe  M 
all,  the  mean  of  Leriie^s,  in  October  1817,  being  10^,  and  this  year  lo.  These  quaad* 
ties,  however,  do  not  indicate  the  actual  state  of  the  atmosphere  with  regaid  to  diynessy 
for,  had  die  temperature  in  1817  been  as  high  as  it  has  been  this  year,  even  diowi  die 
moisture  had  been  undiminished,  Leslie*s  Hygrometer  would  have  stood  much  1^^. 
This  appears  more  obviously  by  comparii^  die  mean  points  of  depositiim*  tb^t  of  1817 
being  35,  and  this  year  47.  The  atmosphere  in  October  1817  was  thes^ve  mudi  diiet 
than  1818.  The  facts  respecting  the  -mean  temperature,  and  -the  points  of  deposition,  so 
often  mentioned  in  these  reports,  have  been  agam  verified  last  mtmth.  Tbs  mean  of  10, 
morning  and  evening,  difiers  from  the  mean  of  the  maximum  and  minimnin  only  by 
'3  tenths  of  a  degree,  the  ibrmer,  as  .usual,  being  the  lowest ;  and  the  mean  point  qf 
deposition  difieisB  Irtm  die  mean  of  the  minimum  tempentture,  only  by  2  tenths  of  a 
degree. 


Meteorological  Table^  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Tat/jfour  miles  eastjrom  Perth,  Latitude  5&^  25',  Elevation  lS6feetm 

October  1818. 


Meant, 
THERMOMETER.  Degrees. 

'Mean  of  greatest  daily  heat,         •        •  56.6 

cold,        .        .  46.9 

.  .  .  temperature,  10  A.  M.       .        .  5S.8 

10  P.  M.        •       .  50.1 

.  ..  ,  of  daily  extremes,            •         •  51,7 

«...  10  A.  M.  and  10  P.  M.         .       .  51^1 

....  4  daily  observations,         •         .  51.6 

'^'holc  range  of  thermometer,        •         .  305.0 

!Mcan  daily  ditto,       .....  9.7 

.  .  .  temiicrature  of  spring  water,        •  51.9 

BAROMETER.  Inches. 

Mean  of  10  A.  M.  (temp,  of  nier.  57)     .  2W.680 

10  P.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.  57)       .  29.681 

both,  (temp,  of  mer.  57)        .  29.680 

Whole  range  of  barometer,       -         ,  ^.780 

Mean  daily  ditto« 186 


HYGROMETER  (LESLIE'S.) 
Mean  dryness,  10  A.  M.        «     •       • 

10  P.  M. 

of  botli, 

«...  point  of  deposition,  10  A.  M. 

.  .  .  ,, 10  P.M. 

of  both. 

Rain  in  inches,  .         ... 

Evaporation  in  ditto,      .... 
Mean  daily  Evaporation, 

WILSON'S  HYGROMETER. 
Mean  dryness,  10  A.  M. 
10  P.  M. 

Fa>r  days  IG ;  rainy  days  15. 


Degrees. 

12.1 

8.0 

10.0 

47.8 

46.5 

47.1 

1.957 

1.330 

.043 


Extremei, 

THERMOMETER. 

16Ui  day. 


5th. 
24th 
14th, 
14th, 
12tii, 
14th, 
5tii, 


Maximtmi, 
Minimum,       ,. 
I/)west  maximum. 
Highest  minimum. 
Highest,  10  A.  M. 
^Lowest  ditto,     . 
Highest,  10  P.M. 
Lowest  ditto 

Greatest  range  in  24  hours,  5th, 
least  ditto,       .       .  Ist, 

BAROMETER. 
Wghett,  10  A.  M.  .  24th, 
Lowest  ditto,  .  5th, 

Highest,  10  P.  M.        .       24th, 
Lowest  ditto,  ^  Uth, 

Greatest  range  in  24  hours,  11th, 
J^oastdiltq,       .       «  1st, 

HYGROMETJER. 
Highest,  10  A.  M.  3d, 

Lowest  ditto,  .  18th,       .      . 

Highest.  10  P.  M.       .        14th, 
Ixiwest  ditto,  .  27th, 

Highertl>.ofn.lOA.M.  13Ui, 
Lowest  ditto,       .       .        12th, 
Highest  P.  of  D.  10  P.  M.    ISth,      .       . 
Lowest  ditto,  •  5th,       .      • 

WILSON'S  HYGROMETER. 

Greatest  dryness,   3d,    10  A.M.       •       • 
'  ■     ^  ditto,  27th,  10  P.  M.       . 


61.5 

49.0 
65.0 
5B4> 
4&0 
5&0 
4ft0 
17.0 
%5 


17.8 
IL'-O 

Wind  west  of  meridian  16 ;  East  of  meridian  15. 
3 


80.100 
19UM0 
30.185 
38.930 
.660 
.0» 

Dflgvaat. 
16.0 

18.0 

OM 

54.1 

57.4 

.       51.4 


50.0 


1818-3 
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Meteorological  Table,  extracted  from  ih^s  Register  kepi  at  Edinburgh,  m 

tfie  Observatory,  Caitou-hilL 

N*B.— Tlie  OtKemltons  arc  roade  twice  rv'cry  dAy,  At  nine  o'docli,  fijtenooo,  and  fow  tt'doclt,  aflef- 
Tlie  Kcond  Observatitiu  in  the  u,flcri)flon«  in  the  (irst  column,  Is  ukeo  by  Ui«  iU-gi^itef 
Tlicnnonieter. 


act  1 1 

n 

8 

8 
10 

"} 


M.S9    S9, 
A,  47 
M.59 

A, '»» 

A.  50 
M.o9 
A.  18 

A.  13 

A.  r>s 

A.  10  : 
M*5y 
A.  40 
M-57J 

A.  4« 
M.57 

A.  .5!" 


Ther. 


371  M.50 


.371  A., 


2«. 


f9. 


,5«ii  M.55\ 
VeS  A,57f 


A.5Hf 
A 

A 


SO 


501 

51 ; 


.9tJ  M.50  I 
151  A., -vj* 
i^Il  M,50 

.Jjli  A».5 

,47"  M.iyy 

,1519,  A.  55/ 

,-:i-jiM,.5(n 

■■  \ 


Tflnd, 


M.57i 
A,  12 
M,57.i 
A.  IS 

A.  515 
M.57S 
A.  50 


.«61!M.'i2l 
.4fflJA..M/ 
.565  M,  50 

.13i) 
.158 
.52' 
.479 
,6H 


M,5C\ 
A*  59/ 
M,591 
iV.  5B  / 


M.58| 


A.  37 


S.  E, 

W, 
W\ 

VV. 
W. 

S.W. 

s.w- 
s.w. 


Cloudy. 

T>itto  forfc 
tilear  af  L«jTt. 

Cloudy. 

Shower)'. 

Cloudy. 
Ditto.  fhMt 

Cloudy. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Clear. 

Ditto. 

Sliowcty. 

Clear* 

Rain* 

Clew. 


Oct  17 
18 

19 

£0 


22 

27 
30  . 


Tlier. 


M.A7i 

A.  16 

M.57J 
A.- 


9.76» 
.711 


M,5ff1 

A.  ^6  f 


wind. 


A.4S 

.hlti 

at57( 

.903 

A.  45 

.953 

M,57! 

.It7.1 

A.45i 

.y.vi 

M..57i 
A.Id! 
M.57J 

.952 

.950 

.91 'J 

A.  45^ 

.810 

M.57i 
A,  15  J 

,788 

.840 

M.59 

.SL'H 

A.1^ 

.7^7 

7kl.j9 

.999 

A.  4i; 

.9'JU 

.M.39 

.a'jh 

A,3Lii 

.73«-t 

M.5D 

,518 

A.  5U 

.580 

s.w. 

E. 

S.E. 
S.E. 


M,51^ 
A.  5\}  1 
M.1.9  ) 
A.1«/ 
M.itt 


S.E. 

S.E, 


S.E, 


A.  17/ 

A.  .50/ 

M-5S  V 

A,  56)1  W' 
M.55\L« 


DiltCT. 
Ditto. 

Rail)  fare. 
fair  ;ifwu 

Cloudy. 
Ditto. 


Rain  (mc. 

Ckiudy. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Average  of  ima  l.l  indiesi 


COMMERCIAL  KEPORT.— ll^A  November  18X8. 


Sugar*   Tlie  demand  for  Sugur  dimng  all  last  mondt  hzis,  upon  tlie  whole,  been  limited* 
and  the  prices  depressed.     For  a  few  days  prices  appeared  to  revive,  but  they   quicklf" 
gunk  back  to  their  previous  depressed  state.     The  Bluijments  for  the  Bu}tic  m:iy  now  be  3 
considered  as  completely  do«cd  for  the  season.     The  quantity  of  Sugar  is  al^o  complete,  in } 
us  far  as  regards  arrivals  from  the  West  Indies,  till  tlic  ensiung  crop  begins  to  arrive  at  J 
market,  wtuch  cannot  take  place  before  the  middle  of  May  next     There  is  the  strongesil 
probability,  from  the  quantity  at  present  on  liand,  tliat  tlie  price  of  Sugar  will  advance  a»^ 
spring  approaches.         Cqffte*     The  price  of  ColTec,   tlioiigh   mudi   below  what  it  onedj 
was,  may  fitill  be  considered  as  high.     The  price  has  fluctuated  greatly,  and  is  moved  bj 
every  breath  of  specidation,  and  according  as  the  reports  from  the  Continent  are  put  in 
circulation.     Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  market  may  be  stated  as  dull,  and  the  prices 
on  the  decline.     Within  these  few  days  there  is  more  appearance  of  steadiness  in  the  de* 

mand  and  the  prices.^ Cotton,     I'he  market  for  this  article  continues  greatly  dcpreseed^  | 

and,  considering  tlie  high  prices  paid  for  it  in  foreign  countries,  the  loss  to  the  ImporteTtJ 
must  be  very  considerable.     Tlic  importation  this  year  has  been  unprcccdentedly  large, 
and  the  stock  on  hand  very  considerable,  notwithstanding  tlie  continued  activity  of  our 
manufactures,     l-arge  supplies  are  still  on  tlie  way  from  the  East  Indies  and  other  places. 
There  is  but  a  snail  chance  of  Cotton  increasing  any  thing  considerable  in  price  Ibr  some 
time  to  come.     Tlie  exports  of  Cotton  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans  to  Eurijpe  this  yrar^ 
has  amounted  to  80,0(XJ  packages,  which  shewb.  the  immense  extent  of  the  tradii  of  that' 
place,  and  tlie  extent  to  which  Cotton  is  cultivated  on  the   Banks  of  the   Missiiisippi  and 

tlie  Southern  parts  of  the  United  States. Cam.     The  importation  tjf  grain  from  io, 

reigii  ports  continues  very  great,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  demand  111  England  for  V 
qualities,  continues  steady  and  considerable.  The  harvest  is  now  concluded  in  superior 
order,  and  in  Scotland,  in  particular,  the  quantity  has  been  most  abundant,  and  quality 
excellent.  Plenty  is  theretore  secured  for  anodier  year.  The  prices  of  sheep  and  black  ^ 
cattle,  particularly  tlie  latter,  tlie  great  and  indeed  only  support  of  the  Highlands  antU 
liilly  districts  of  Scotland,  have  grcady  advanced,  so  that  alter  their  late  severe  disaftter^l 
the  prospects  of  the  Scots  farmer  is  become  more  cheering. —  JVlnes.  Almost  eveiy  dcs*  J 
cription  of  WincB  have  advanced  in  price,  and  a  farther  and  still  very  considerable  ad- 1 
vance  in  price  is  iinttnpated.  The  vmtage  in  France  has  been  severely  injur^  by  tlie  I 
long  con Unuance  ot  dry  w(^ther.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  it  has  not  turned  out  nearly  J 
equal  to  die  expectatioaa  once  formed  of  it;  while  latter  advices  infumi  us,  that  in  Portu*  ^ 
gal  the  vintage  faaa  lufieicd  a«Terdy  from  excessive  ntins  dunng  the  ingatherinir  of  the 

Vol.  IV.  %l 
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grapes ;  and  in  Spain,  from  a  dry  chilling  east  wind. — In  any  other  of  the  usual  artida 
of  commerce  commonly  enmnerated  by  us,  there  is  no  alteration  suffident  to  daim  nodoe. 
m^Tallow  has  fluctuated  greatly  in  price.— The  sapfdy  of  Fruit  from  foreign  parts  is  un- 
usuidly  early  and  line,  and  the  crops  of  Applet  in  Scotland  are  very  luge,  and  the  quali- 
ties particularly  fine. 

Spanish  America  continues  in  the  same  convulsed  and  distracted  state,  and  consequent- 
ly our  trade  to  that  quarter  limited  and  insecure.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  bu- 
siness doing  up  the  Mediterranean.  The  shipments  from  Britain  to  that  quarter  have  for 
some  time  back  been  very  extensive.  The  wood  trade  also  from  the  British  North  Ame- 
rican colonies  to  the  ports  of  Clyde  is  becoming  very  great,  and  dafly  increasing. 


PRICES  CURRENT.— iVw.  7,^London,  OcU  27, 1818. 


SUGAR,  Muse. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,   .  cwt. 

Mid.  gixxi,  and  fine  mid. 

Fine  Olid  very  tine,    .    . 
Refined,  Doub.  Loaves,    . 

Powder  ditto,  ^    . 

Sin|:le  ditto, 

Souill  Lumps 

Larj^e  ditto. 

Crushed  Lumps,    . 
M0LASSP:S.  British,    cwt. 
COFFEK,  Jamaica    .    cwt. 

Ord.  Rnod,  an<l  fine  <Td. 

Mid.  giHxl,  and  fine  mi :. 
Dutc>),  Triage  and  ver>  onl. 

Ord  ii(Hxl,  and  l.nc  ord. 

Mid.  fzotxl,  and  fine  mid, 


LEITH. 
76     to 


lb. 


St  Domingo, 
PIMENTO  (in  Bond) 
SPIFUTS, 

Jam.  Hum,  16 O.  P.    gall. 
Brandv, 
<!cncva. 

Aqua,       .... 
WINKS, 
Claret,  1st  Growths,  hhd. 
pipe 
butt. 
P'lH.'. 


KG 
9t 
.50 
124 
l;2() 
116 
112 


128 
111 
I'JO 
128 
110 
I. -.7 


90 
9« 
160 
V2€i 
122 
118 
114 
66 


GLASGOW.   LIVErPOOL 


76 
KO 
90 


to    79  t  67    to 

«9     78 

93     88 


P(>rtu}.>.al  Rwl, 
Spanish  White, 
Tcncriilc, 

Madeira, 

LOGWOOD,  Jam. 

Honduras 

Campeaehy, 
FUSTIC,  Jamaica, 

Cul>a, 


119 

4 

110 

66 

42 

126 
139 

126 
118    l.?8 

10  !  y^ 


110 
154 
127' 
1.-9 


Is  2d 

9  () 
3  8 
8     3 

ro 

•18 
34 
30 

CO 

£10 

10  10 
11 

12 
11 


I 


124  122 
116  124 
112  110 
67  ;  68 
43      45 

138  125 

152  136 

—  '  95 

1.37  129 

146  136 

136  133 

10  9 


79 
83 
i:)5 

—  1118 


LONDON. 
76     to     78 
81 


125 

126 

118 

70 


118  — 

116  — 

108  — 

41  0  4l"6 


135 

117 


135 
110 
li8  :130 
135  136 
148  115 
138  .148 
9i  9 


138 
145 
135 
139 
150 
158 


4!i4d'3s  lid  4s0d  3slld  4s  3d!  4s  2d  4s  4d 

10  (i ;  ; 

.•5  10  I  —  —  —  >_  3  10  — 

8  6  —  —  —  —  j  14  6  — 


70  I- 


INDIGO,  Caraccasfinc,  lb.,  Os  Gd  lis  6d      8 

TIMBKK,  Amer.Piue,foot  I  2    2  2    4i  — 

Ditto  Oak,        .         .          ;  4    6  5    0  i  — 

Christ!  .nsand  (dut.  paid)     2    3  S 

llohdurai  Mahojjany         \^    ^  ^ 
St  Domingo,  ditto        .     I    — 


8    0    8    5 

8  lu    9    0 

9  0  10    0 


8    6 


—  £.-)0 

—  •    46 


-  '  28 


0  10 


8    2  6 
8  10 
i)     0 

—  .10  \-> 

—  13  10 
9    6'- 

—  I    2    3 


I 


5.)  0 
5J  10 
60  0 
3t    0 

65    0 

9    0 


DUTIES. 

\      £1  10  0 


0    7 


0   0  7j 


0    0 


fB.S.\?143  18 
\F.S./?148    4 


1  t.j? 


8    5-  8  15 

8  15   9    0 

9  ;-,  9  15  10  0 
11  Oil  0  12  0 
14    0  13  10  15  0 

—     ,11s  Od  11  6 

2    7  I  '^    6  -. 

1~C    "7  1  7 

2    2      2     0  2  1 


di} 


96  13 
99  16 


cwt. 


TAR,  American, 
Archangel, 

PITCH,  Foreign, 

TALLOW,  Rus.  Yel.  Cand. 

Home  Melted, 
HEMP,  Riga  Rhine,     ton. 

Petcrsburgh  Clean, 
FLAX, 

Riga  Thies.  &  Druj.  Rak. 

Dutch, 

Irish, 

MATS,  Archangel, 

BRISTLES, 
Petcrsburgh  Firsts, 

ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl, 

Montreal  ditto. 
Pot, 
OIL,  Whale,       .       .  tun. 

Co<l. 
TOBACCO,  Vhrgln.  fine,  lb. 

Middling, 

Inferior, 
COT'lOxNS,  Bowed GcoTg. 

Sea  Island,  fine, 
good, 
middling, 

Pcmcrara  and  Bcrbioe, 

West  India, 

I'emambuco,       .        • 

Mnranliam, 


brl.i    —  —    I  — 


—  I  16    0  17    0  ;  20 


-  I  19 


100. 


cwt. 


15  0 
51 


86 
110 

75 1- 

105 


16  0 
53 


CO 
54 
43 
hO(p.brl.)~ 


55 


12 

lOi 
10 


44 

10 

1  7 
3  6 
3    0 

2  10 
1    9 

1  7 

2  IJ 
2    0 


CO 
54 
45 

13 

115 

11 

1  8 
3  9 
3  5 
3    0 

2  2 

1  10 

2  2 
2     1 


90  6 


( 
20  i  22 


12 
90 

—  .  "8 

—  :£5l    0 

—  <7  10 


91 


-«  I   85 
80 


57  6 
49 
44 
40 
0    9 


51 


53 
43 
42  !   47 
0  10  1  I  1 


£5    5  5  10 

16  0  — 

52  53 

r3  — 


0    7*    0     «i' 
0    7^    0    7J; 


1  C 
3    1 

t  10 
1  8 
1     8 

1  6 

2  n.i 

1  10 


9,V 
8' 


{?:i:}R 


B.S.- 
F.S. 


} 


017 


10 


2 


1 
1 
2  0 


1  ii.>l  1  n>»   1  11 


leporf. 


R# 


Wei^ltf  Pfite  ofSfoeA'9t  from  Ut  to  29/A  October  1818. 
1st.         I        Sth.       I      15th.       1       2Sd. 


tMi, 


Bank  atock, 

3  per  cent,  reduced, 

3  per  cent*  consols,*- 

4  per  cent*  consoUr, -«. 

J5  per  cent,  navy  anD.«». 
Imperial  3  per  cent.  ann. 
India,  stock, 

Exchequer  bDls,  ?4^.  p.d* 
CoDfioIfs  for  aec 


mi 
1054  I 


American  3  per  c«nt,  ^.^ 
^-^—  Bei*'lotit],6p,  c. 
French  5  per  cents.  *-«-^ 


S36 
75  77  pr. 
IT  17  pr. 
75  I  U  4 


76  7oi 
105|  lOG 


90  pr. 

SI  19  pr. 

733  4  f  i 


74S   J 

m  I 
106  105J 


90  pr. 
go  19  pr, 
75f  4  O 


77  76| 
775  4 

H>7t  4 


2744 

77J   t 

77^  78i 

1084 


eSpr, 
19  21  pr. 
774  t 


2334 

6S  89  pr. 

19  20  pr. 

77H 

KJl  103 
74  f.  95  c  I 


Coiirmr  of  Rrchan^,  Octnlier  30, — Amsterdam,  11 :  10 :  2  U.    Antwerp^  11  :  15  Ex 
Hamburgh,   34  :  g  :  t4  U.     Franktlort,    142 4    Ex.     Paria,  24  :  65  :  2  U.      Borcleaux, 
24:65.     Madrid,  41)  effect.     Cadi;:,  40  effect     Gibraltar,  34.     Leghorn,  51 1,     Genoa, 
46iJ.     Malta,  50.     Naples,  43 J,     PaJemio,  129  per  oz.     Oporto,  58,     Rio  Janeiro,  67, 
Dublin,  94.     Cork,  94.     Agio  of  the  Bank  of  Holland,  t. 

FricFi  of  Gold  and  Sihrr,  per  oz, — Portugal  gold,  in  coin,  ;C0  :  0 ;  0*  Foreign  gold, 
in  bars,  £0 ;  0 ;  0.  Xew  doubloons,  i'O  :  0  :  0.  New  doUars,  5s.  44d.  Silver,  in  bar»« 
5a.  44d. 


ALPttABETiCAi  List  or  English  BAyKRUPTciEs?,  announced  between  the  1st  and 
31fit  October  181S,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Arinrartht  J.  Manchester,  innkcgjer 

AsMord,  C.  S.  lioirow  Hoad,  Piuldingtoii,  inn- 

monger 
Adains,  J.  S.  Nowcfl^tle-ii>Tvf^or-1Snf*,  men:lumC 
Bovill,  J,  &  O.  1    ^  -   yy..,..    '    nimcrcial  Cham- 
ben,  Miiieii 
Btlt,  W.  A»  <  M  I  lircj  outT jer 

Bartells.  T.  A 1  ,  uereltoiU 

BenOiff,D.fji  uuiktr 

Butler,  J.  A.  t  >  rchatit 

BnitiAnd,  E.  ^•  -altr 

Barnes,  J.  Ciiitktiori.1,  tiioucestetshiro,  coiil-met- 

c^ant 
Buckley,  J  Hunt,  J,  Mnrbnd.  Ashton-utider-Line, 

Atiiil  X  Medhurst,  Mimahe>tt'r,  LoDcashke,  cotUnv- 

inanufa£!ti:iTi«n( 
BAte&<}n,  J.  Arn»li?v  MaIU  Vork«  mfrcltant 
Bokcr^  F.  Upper  T home^^tieet,  baki-r* 
Brun,  P»  F.  Le,  Kinm^^-ctrcctt  Covcnt  Gardcnj  che- 

mkt 
l;ockretn,  P.  B&th.  tnilor 
r[>fvers>  W.  CmuMvcTcial  Road,  nittiftfiir  mariner 
L'rowlhcr,  VV.  I3amier-«treet,  St  Lukcft.  watch>nift> 

nufa*?Ui«?r 

,t,  L,  Conduit*treet^  nu(«-in«nu£Eictitr(?r 
ivie,  D.  G.  &  S,  A.  Snowderij  PlymouLh-dockf 
,     flraptffn 

Day,  R.  CrooketMHOe.  oH-broker 
]>%'»on^  G>  jun*.  CostliNcourt,  Comhillt  London^ 

^uctlonccT 
Dibdin  J.  CnmbPTweU,  victuaUor 
Dennet,  J.  Carisibuiok*  Isk;  of  Wight,  tlnUwr'mcr* 

chant 
Cunn,  J.  Etor«.  Hi  i  i~rfMrh^rn.v,ir«,  coaeh-makac 
CliiH<j  M,  Pot'  •  r 

Graves,  J.  S^  11  Mt 

G«"nipert7,  H.  ..ilcr  in  wool 

Grahairu  R.  L,  •  j^ocer 

JJnrrifion,  J.  All     .1 
Htilirurn,  W.  1.; 
^  I.;  •:;.  W.  V,,,, 


Lrowll 
li  nufa 


j,iu"j*.liln%  )oIner 

,  eottoo<-«iiiiU]cr 

,..-,?und4^r 


HarpCT,  J.  Fleet-Jitroet,  bookseller 

I^nwkei.  J.  C.  OkehamptoD,  Devonfthire,  boaker 

Juhn^un,  J.  ik  J.  Sm^th,  Lhgh  llulbuni^    linen' 

dTiii  I,  .era. 
JohitBou.  J.  E.  Hyde-alrcet,  Blooinslnir)', 

mariner 
Jgckson,  J.  Eftslngwold,  Vorkdtirc,  merchant 
Joti«i*  T.  Bull-rii'f.  iiJm  indiattiicordttoiner 
Levy.  S*  !\ln.nJ^i 
Lock,  C.  Wiilfi  , 
I  iK-'kiiiijton,  \.  . 
Lw-s,  L*  Xewloi  , 
Llayd,  R.  Ch<  !]     ' 
Mitchell,  VV.  iMu.  :      . 
PxrHonx.  T.   Dukc-stitec 

maker 

Prt)cUir,  C-  S'taflbr'T,  farmer 
Kcbbeck,  J.  Bradtbitl,  W  ilts,  clothier 
RBvtMi,  C  aDd  D.  Chcttltiburgh,  Norwichi  winc- 

fnerdiunttt 
Rjildin^,  F.  Birmlnghoin,  twiner 
Richards^  W.  and  tl.  B.    aitihardsoo.  Snow-hill^ 

Ravi'U,  J.  and  C.  and  R.  Lloyd,  Norwich,  tner- 

chatiLs 
Raven,  J.  Clii»a|»iidt*.  warehouseman 
nAnsom,  T.  Cheap&ide,  lace-znanuCoeturer 
Ruet,  W,  t^hefficld,  irvtTLliimt 
RfCS,  R.  Chatliam,  Ki^nl,  ilsrajKir 
Ricltard£,  G.  ^hcrnird'StKxt,  Vk'catminiter,  iUrer> 

«n>ah 
Rowed,  J.  Marp<lanc,  dealer  and  chapman 
SnvRi^.  J.  \\,  A.  Llme-Btrect^  Loudou,  ipiiit  and 


\m,y 


I'fi^nt 


I  ey.carpcjntet 

,  c;atE<-<:4;ilLr 
1  P.  Bait,  Worctster,  bop-tour- 


i^i^HiUiun^  w,  clcnicjitvioae,  t«a-dca{tr 


t  *  Great  Fountain^plaec,  City  Road, 

Si  ,    I ernoAter-row,  Loudon,  I>oc»k»eller. 

Siri^cr,  i^-^  yii^\\  street,  Keusiiigtuii,  habevtiasher 
Shaue,  J.  S,  Fittt-strcrt,  boot -maker 
ShcpiMini,  J.  Gaiu&boniugh,    and  R.  Sheffpahl, 

Boston 
Schok-H,  S.  and  W.  A.  Docker,  IVIanchcstcr,  calico- 

doalerv 
Sykcs^,  G.  ami  J,  Pope,  lluddcrsflcld,  mercboatt 


Meguier.'^Ccmmerciat  Report, 


TwjTuutn,  T.  PhTnouth,  flour-factor 

VentrG»,J.  and  R.  Emmerson,  Newcastle-upon 

Tyne,  chcejcinonficrB 
Wild,  J.  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  dealer  in  glass 
Wilson,  T.  McTton,  Lincolnshire,  erooer 
Wilson,  J.  liathbonc-placu,  Oxford-street,  booksel- 
ler 
WarmingtoD,  J.  and  J.  E.  Gracechurdi-street,  dnk 
peis 


[K^* 


Watkins,  W.  Norton,  Woreeitenhire,  ean-actor 
Walters,  I.  Tredegar,  Monmouthshire,  grocer 
Whitby,  W.  C)eownt*s4aiie,  dni^taoker 
Whlttenburv,  W.  Mandiester,  cottoUHleiler 
WilooK.  R.  Strand,  woollen-draper 
Whitmore,  W.   HoUawi  street,   BtockfriuMM4* 

cordwiiiner 
Vorke,  B.  J-leet^txeet.  XniOm 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies,  amuninced  between  1st  and  31it 
October  1818,  extracted  from  the  Edinbuzgfa  Gazette. 


Beattie,  Wm,  inn-keeper,  Langholm 

Carsewell,  Duncan,  shoemaker  and  leather-mer- 
chant. Paisley 

Lauder,  Jcdm,  baker,  vintner  and  spiritpdealer, 
Kelso 

Pemiey,  Wm,  merchant,  Glasgow 

RoMoson,  John,  general  agent.  North  Back  of 
Canongate,  Edinburgh 

DIVIDENDS. 

Doull,  Thomas,  merchant,  Wick;  by  Alex.  Cog- 
hill,  merdiant  there— ii5th  December 

Dempster,  Robert,  late  merchant,  Nairn  ;  by  John 
Forsyth,  writer,  Forres 

Inglis,  George  6c  Son,  late  curriers  in  Edinbiu^; 
by  the  Trustee— a  third  dividend 


M'Kenzie,  Hugh,   merdiant  In    MicUTartj;  tgr 

Charles  Sutherland,  merofaant,  Golq*e    a  dm* 

dend,  7th  December 
ll*lnt08h,  Lachlan,  draper.  Tain  t  by  Hufllt  Mw* 

ray,  Esq.  joint  Agent  for  the  Commerau  Baldc 

there 
Spence,  P.,  late  merchant,  Mootroiei  by  Bobot 

Bumess,  writer  there— «  dividend 
Scott,  James,  sen.  &  Co.,  agent*  and  merdioiili, 

Glai^ow ;  by  James  Kerr,  aooounlont,  G]a%cnr 

— «divifiendof  Is.  lOd.,  I5th  Novendwr 
Sibbald,  John,  and  Ca,  mcrdianta,  Leith,  and 

John  Sibbald,  and  Wm  Sibbald,  Jun.,  indivldnal 

partners:  by  James  Duncan,  merchant,  Leith. 

on  30th  November 
Thomson,  Alex.  Greig,  meidiant,  Olamnrt  bf 

Wm  Garden,  merchant,  Glasgow--«  divMend 


London^  Corn  Exc!tange^  October  30. 


Wheat,  Red   .  no  to  68 

Fine 70  to  72 

Superfine  .  .   76  to  78 

New —to  — 

English  Wheat,  61  to  74 

Fine 78  to  80 


Superfine  > 
New  , 


Barley  .  . 
Fine  .  .  . 
Superfine 
New  ... 

Malt, 66  to   80 

Fine  ...    .    82  to   88 
Hog  Pease  .   .  60  to  66 


84  to  87 

—  to  — 
42  to  62 
56  to  60 
58  to  48 
51  to  63 
65  to  72 

—  to  — 


Maple 65  to   70 

WhitePease,new65to  70 
Boilers  ....  75  to  78 
Small  Beans  .  70  to  75 
Tick  ....  60  to  66 
Fine 68  to   72 


New 

Feed  Oats, 
(ine  .  .  . 
Poland  do 
Fine  .  .  . 
Potato  do. 

Fine 38  to   41 

Fine  Flour,  .  65  to  70 
Seconds  .  .  .60to  65 
Bran,  per  q.  .  14  to  15; 
Fine  Pollard  .   18  to   32 


—  to 
27  to 

33  to  31 

30  to  3.) 

35  to  37 

32  to  36 


Seed*^  ^c-^Octdber  27. 


f.i 


15  to  22 ;  Hempseed  .  .  70  to 
15  to  19 '  IJnsccd,  crush.  65  to 
12  to    15 ;  New,  for  Seed  80  to 


Must  Brown, 
—White  .  .  . 
Tares.  .  .  . 
Turnips  ....  12  to   20 1  Ryegrass,    . 

— Red!^ —  to  —I  Clover,  Red, 

r-Yellow, new   —to  —.  —  White  .  . 
Carraway  ...  60  to   70 •  Coiiander   . 
Canary,.   .     100  to  HO' Trefoil   .    . 
New  Rapeseed,  £40  to  £48. 


Liverpool^  October  81« 
Wheat,       a,  d.     s,  d,\  t.  d.    «.  A 

per  70  lbs.  [ttitc  P;«wt,   0  0  to   0  0 


English 
Scotch  . 
Welch  .  . 
Irish,  diA, 
New  .  .  . 
Dantzic  • 
Wisraar  . 
American  • 
Quebec 


5to 
28  to 
50  to 
18  to 
14  to 


75 
90 

4o; 

120: 

2ii 


11  0  to  12  3'Flt>urj  liTcifflish, 

10  9  to  11  n\  \^^Wy\h.€ke^  0  to  67  0 

11  3  to  11  !>^— Sc«on(^  .  €0  0  toot  0 
.  8  6tol0  »Iryi|j.2io][}.5[iOto5t  0 

11  0  to  11  ClAnieri.  p*  bU  45  0  to  48  0 
^ijurdo.  .  ^.5  0  to  98  0 


12  0  to  12  S- 

11  9  to  12  a  Cbvcrr-aeed,  p,  buah. 

--White    .  OtO     0 

—  Red  .  .  OtO  0 
uaU]qezLl,pcrS401bb 
Itiglisb,  aid,  to  0  to  4S  0 
New  ^.  .  :  44  0to«8  0 
Seotoh  ,  .  .  'OOto  0  0 
InsKoM,  .  3d  0  to  36  0 
Kl'w  ....  40  0  to  iS  0 


10  9  to  11  i\ 
10  6  to  10  ^ 
Parley,  per  60  libs. 
Engli8h,grind.7  6to   8  0 
Malting  ...  9  0  to  10  0 
Scotch   .  .     8  0  to   9  f^ 
Irish  ...    7  0  to  7 
Foreign  .  .   7  0  to   8  0 
Maltp.9gls.ll  6  to  13  0 
Oats,  per  45  lb. 
Eng.  new   .    4  6  to  4  10 


Battsft  Betff  fCm 
Butter,  pt'r  cwt.  #. 
4  6  to  4  lOBci^iit  ^"^ 


Scotch. 

Foreign    ..  4  3  to  4     9'Newjy    .    . 
Irish    .    .      4  6  to  4  lo!CrDgliL;>iJa     . 
Common    .    4  0  to  4    G|W»t«rfQ7d  (ae^ 
Beans,  pr  qr.  Cork^  3d     .     i 

English    .    70  0  to  7^  fi]— N..^^%  ?d. 
Foreign  .  .  66  0  to  70  i>  liijef,  p.  Geree 

Irish  .  .   .   65  0  to  70  iV p*  barfd 

Pease,  per  quar.  iPotk,  p.  brl.    105  to  110 

—  Boihng  .  70  0  to  80  O^Hams,  dry, .      70  to     0 
Rapeseed,  per  last,  £46  to  £48. 


^28  to     0 

126  to  ISS 
120  to  0 
7)  OtO  0 
OtD  0 
lS6to  0 
85to  95 
60  to   69 


Average  Prices  of  Corn  of  England  and  Wales,  from  the  Returns  received  m  the  WeA 
ended  24tA  October  1818. 

Wheat,  81s.  5d.— Rye,  608.  2d.— Bailey,  61  s.  Id.— Oats,  35s.  Id.— Beans,  75s.  Od.— Peasi^  71«.  8d.-« 
Oatmeal,  37s.  7d.— Beer  or  Big,  Os.  Od. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  in  Scotland,  by  the  Qnarter  of  Eight  Winchester  Btuhdt^ 
and  Oatmeal,  per  Boll  of  128  lbs,  Scots  Troy,  or  140  lbs.  Avoirdupois,  of  ifte  Four 
Weeks  immediately  preceding  tlie  15th  October  1818. 

Wheat,  73s.  3d.— Rye»  558. 7d.— i^arley,  48s.  Od.— Oats,  35s.  Id.— Beans,  55s.  lid.— Pooae.  55s.  Id^ 
0»tmoBl»  26s.  Id*— Beer  or  Big«  iis*  8d« 


1818,] 


Hegisier.^Birilis  and  Mdrrtages. 


251 


Wheat 
I  St,  *.*... 45s*  OiL 

Id, .12s.  Od. 

3d,. 39s.  Od. 


EDINBUBGH,— November  4, 

Btu-ley.  j  Oats. 

Ifit, 43a.  Od.  I  1st 28s.|6d. 

2d, 405.  Od.  1  2d 268.  Od. 

3d, 385.  ()d-  I  3d, 24s.  Od. 

Tuesday,  Ncmember  3L 


Pease  &  Beans. 

liit, 8^l«.0d. 

U 32s.  Od, 

3d, 30e.0d. 


Beef  (17}  oz.  per  lb.)    Os.  5d.  to  Os.    8d, 

Mutton    ....      Os.  6d.  to   0&   Bd. 

Lambt  p«  quartiar  -      2s.  6d.  to   4«,    Od* 

Veal    .    •    .    •     .      Ob.  8d.  to   Os.  ICki 

Pork 0».  6d.  to  Ob.   8d. 

Tallow,  per  stone  .    14«.  Od.  to  156.    Od. 


QuaitcrD  Loaf     .     . 
Potatoes  (28  lb.)    . 
Butter,  per  lb.      .     , 
Salt  dittti,  per  atone 
Ditto  per  lb.    .    .     . 
Egge*  per  doxen    . 


Os.  lid.  to   Os.  Od. 

Os.  10d«  to   Os.  Od. 

Is.    ed.  to   Os.  Od» 

21s.   Od.  to  26s.  Od,  I 

Is.    6d.  to    Is.  8d* ' 
Is,    5d.  to   0&. 


Od. 


HADDINGTON.— OcTOBEE  30. 


Wbeat, 
l«t»..*^..43s.  6d. 
£d»»,»,».4l8.  Od. 
Sd, 3ds*0d. 


Barley. 

Ist 42s.  Od 

2d, ;^is.(id. 

3d,.....,Si«.0d. 


Oats. 
lst,......26&.0d. 

2d, 25s.  Od. 

3d, 21».  Od. 


Pease* 

lst» 33s.  Od* 

2d .30s.  Od. 

3d 2rs,0d. 


Average  o^  Wheat,  £2:0:2:  8-12tlis. 


Bean& 

1st, 32s.  OcL 

2d 29b.  (Id. 

3d, 26s.  Od 


A^of^.^-The  boll  of  wheats  beans*  and  pease»  is  about  4  per  cent,  more  than  Haifa  quartei^J 
or  4  VVmcbcstcr  bu^eli  j  tliat  of  b^ky  and  oats  nearly  6  WmcbeBtcr  buaheU. 


r 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 

JLug.  7.  At  5t  Helena^  the  lady  of  Lieutau&^ 
eoloDel  Wynyard^  a  son. 

8»pt  3,  At  Washin^in.  the  lady  of  Mr  Hogot, 
minuter  plenipoteutiaTy  to  the  United  Pistes,  a 
ilai]£hter. 

17-  At  I*aris  tlw  Right  Hon.  Lady  JamcB  Hay, 
at  daughter. 

^3.  At  his  I^rdflhip^  •»!*  Boumhouiier  iu>-ar 
Caxtoii,  Cambridgcahlrej  the  Countess  De  la  Wair, 
a  tlaiightiT. 

—  At  Rotterdam,  Mrs  Kay,  a  «in. 

27-  At  Ktii  rihi.le,   Mrs  T;ut.  :i  daULf>it«>r. 

—  At  tf  Lieut- 
coloncJ  M 

50.    A(  tu«  of 

LoChiain  ;^  sou, 

*-  At  Park,  the  lady  of  Thomas  Gordon,  Esq. 
of  Park,  o  f/on* 

Oct,  3,  At  Ooriuunhury,  in  the  County  of  Herto, 
the  C'ouDtess  of  Vcndanii  a  4on. 

i.  In  Oral  tun -fttTT^,  Lcmrion,  the  Uwtv  of  Capt. 

lfeS«!iei,  rr^-''  — :t-"::-     ---i 

—  At  <  )  Hcodenion, 
Eflq.  ymu  ;  , 

6.  At  Uu :,    ...  .a.i.,  uL  i.Ji-aja  BftiUicof 

Polkemtnet,  l^iiq.  a  aoa, 

—  The  latlv  of  Dr  Fergutou,  InspctUa  of  hos- 
pital}, a  datightuTp 

9.  Mts  Dr  jMaclagan.  Geofge-etnset,  Ediohuigh, 
aeon. 

—  At  Tfrange^  Mrs  Jamei  CadeU,  a  lOO. 

li  '    Mf  Gcoiige  Holme*  Jaduon,  E^. 

rf '  iiufhtcr. 

—  !    uise,  Loily  Berkeley,  a  Km. 

II.  Mrs  ttUickwell,  York-place,  ikUnburgh,  a 
aoiu 

15..  The  wife  of  John  Hendcrwu,  earrier  in 
Cupar  Anguji,  was  safely  delivered  of  two  guls  and 
a  boy^  who.  with  ttieir  niotlier,  aru  all  lioinft  ueJl. 

16.  At  Wharton  place,  tCUin burgle  Mr*  Al^too, 
a  Gon. 

17'  The  liuly  of  Janicfi  VAsay  of  Dunkemiy, 
Esq,  ail  locate,  a  dauffhttr. 

—  Tftc  la<ty  of  L'ofouel  Fiaser  of  Castle  Ffasert 
a  fton  and  heir. 

IB.  At  .50.  St  Bc!maid.sitrc<t,  Letth,  M»  Roh- 
eil9on,  n  floD. 

30.  At  Maycn,  the  lady  of  Robert  Aljcraonibyj 
£iq.  of  J^igliionbogue^  a  ton  and  heii» 


Mrf  Hart,  the  wife  of  a  rc$pertab1e  farmer  a 
giajner  at  ItavcntJiorpe,  in  Nortlianiixonfhire,  v.-^  . 
iafidy  delivered  a  few  days  4tmrt  of  three  <ln«  £a-  | 
male  in&uUij  and  all  apparuncly  Ekdy  to  do  welU 


S<jrf.  f  I, 

mt-r«'-Si:uvr, 
of  I'' 


MARRIAGES, 
At  EdtaLurfih 


Mr  David  SteodmaAj, 

"-•'•■""'■*,  ■-■"I-  ■■'"'tghtcr 


I.  snr- 

oiiJy  diughtcr  oi  CilLicit  -ilt!xuudi.i\,  t^^,  at  that 
ploue. 

—  At  Montrose,  Akatandcr  Roe8,  M.D.  surgeon 
of  the  royal  navy,  to  SaniJi,  youoewt  daughter  of 
the  late  Jirfin  Lirigard,   Euq,  ot  lleoton  Noni^ 

—  At  J£ditil>iirgh,  Mr  Alcziinder  Bruce,  upboU  ^ 
sterer,  to  Margaret,  daughUirof  the  late  Mj  Jomet  ' 
bati'^on,  cDcrcBaxiL 

2U.    At  Dtoghcda,  LiKutejmnt  D.  Mackesiuie.  i 
of  the  42d  re^uiieiit,    to  Mim  Mary  BcU.  tiiii3 
daughter  of  Mr  t  kjiLs  lirll,  Ltith. 

50.  I.ieut.-euli>iiel  Lord  LfreuDook,  "r.in-nnn"T,t  ' 
assistant  q uarterimniftter KiMeml,  to  ^ 
coruidi»iii;liteT  of  Thomas  Mather,  F; 
nnony  wu&suktmiistid  by  the  Ftev.  ^ll   >    ;  i^ 

Bart,  at  the  Chateau  de  Denacre,  ia  iiyjio,',  the 
rwkleutc  of  LieuC  eu|onc4  h-tavtMey- 

Oc/.  1.  AtbevtuOaks  A\  ifljani  Umlmrd,  Esq. 
eldest  SOD  to  M.  LacjL  ,   •  i,  Ciaks, 

Kent,  to  Liarriet  EltJsaS>  •  to  jjir 

Jatnea  Nasuiythj  Hart, .  J  ,v. 

f.  At  KeiiiiinuCoii,  Hnuv  ludtuii,  t,sij,   ^V.S.  to 
Miiis  Agnes  Gilehrist,   liiiuchtcur  of  the  '^'*'»f»*A  I 
AxchltMJd  (iilclirift,  E&i|.  i<:di:ilnir£fa* 

5.  At  Ethiibiiri^h,  in  >t  Geoige^  Chapel,  Yor'k- 
plaec,  Dujican  Mai'Ueniif.  KhL\,  to  J«si8ic,  daughter 
of  the  lute  John  Aiadieiiiie,  Esij.  nf  Stnithf^arve.       ' 

7.  AtblJaines's  Cliuii-h.  l.uihli.'Vi»  ijcrard  Cnl*  ' 
l^hau,  Ek|.   M,  r,  fill  11  of  Hanjcl 

f  allagiuo,  Esq.  of  Lol(vi  nrjtv  cf  Cork, 

to  Lot  i  .1  Miif.tiiireir'j,  .  ,  of  John  Cal- 

Vuri  ■  ■      '  -j  l.i'ji:,  T^liiiilleiicJt. 

—  'iiiiean  lleury  Mas* 
ktii  .irti](ery,  to  Mnry. 
lecoiui  daiijjjiter  oi  Laucmun  MackuuMm,  £iq.  of 
LctLerfeam. 


i^S&Ki 


ff.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  David  Grieve,  merchant, 
Lcith,  to  Jessie,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Drown, 
Esq.  llirk-strect. 

—  At  Barualdinr,  the  Rev.  Mr  Hiurh  Frascr, 
minister  of  Anlchattan,  to  Miss  Maria  CarnpbcU, 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Campbell,  Esq.  of 
Barcaldino. 

13.  At  St  Andrews,  the  Rev.  Robert  Macnair, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Hallantrae,  to  Jane,  second 
daughter  of  Pnncipal  Mill. 

14.  At  Fala-house,  tho  Rev.  Robert  Smith, 
minister  of  Ncwtyle,  to  KHzabcth,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Alexander  Thomson,  Esq.  Buocleugh- 
street,  Edinburgh. 

16.  At  Dunbar,  Mr  James  Lockhart,  wine«met* 
chant,  Edinburgh,  to  Mi.<^<;  Eliza  Wight 
•  —  At  Newtun,  Roxburghshire,  Robert  Mibic, 
Esq.  Lan^'lands,  to  Catherine,  yovmgcst  daughter 
of  Andrew  Hunter,  Esq. 

22.  Hugh  Graham,  Esq.  Meadow-place,  Edin- 
burgh, to  Martha,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Walker,  Esq.  of  Preston  Tower. 

—  At  St  Pancras  Church,  Joseph  Grecnway, 
Esq.  to  Ann,  only  daughter  of  Crofton  Cooper, 
Esq.  of  Judd-stroct,  Brunswick-square,  London. 

DEATHS. 

Feb.  15.  At  Vizagamtam,  East  Indies,  Captain 
Henry  Shute  Lee,  or  the  i'd  battalion  21st  r^- 
ment,  native  infantry. 

April  9.  At  Cuttock,  Midnapore,  India,  Major 
Hamilton  of  the  1  >ith  native  infantry. 

Mai/ 11.  At  Bombay,  in  the  house  of  David  ?flal* 
colm,  Esq.  Major  Hugh  Scott,  deputy  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Madras  arm  v. 

—  At  Bombay,  George  (Dick,  Esq.  in  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Civil  Ser%ice,  on  that  Estib- 
lishraeut. 

Sept.  'i.  At  St  Kitt's,  the  Right  Hon.  James  Ed- 
mund, Lord  Cranstoun. 

17.  At  Banff,  Elizabeth  Boyd,  widow  of  the  de- 
ceased Alexander  Garden,  shipmaster,  aged  105. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  lireig,  spouse 
of  Mr  John  Finlayson,  Parliament^quare. 

22.  At  Trowan,near  Crieff,  Mrs  Marjory  Eraser, 
widow  of  the  late  Hugh  Frascr,  of  Tomavoit,  In- 
vemess-shire,  aged  97* 

23.  At  GeorgeVsnuare,  Edinburgh,  Agnes  He- 
len, daughter  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr  Anderson,  agetl  12. 

—  At  Blair,  aged  li,  Thomas  Mill,  Esq.  of 
Blair. 

25.  At  his  house,  Lcith-strcct,  Edinburgh,  Mr 
Thomas  Donaldson,  confectioner. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Kerr,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Kerr,  minister  of  Carmunnoek, 
and  wife  of  Mr  John  Ormiston,  soiicitor-at-law. 

26.  At  Beaumont-place,  Edinburtih,  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  late  Captain  and  Adjutant  Henry 
Bevan,  Dumfries-shire  militia,  in  her  12th  year. 

27.  At  I^args,  Helen  Campbell,  wife  of  Mungo 
'N*  Campbell,  Esq.  merchant,  (ilasgow. 

—  At  her  brotiicr's  house,  in  Sono-square,  Lon- 
don, Sarah  Sophia  Banks,  sister  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  aired  74  years. 

—  At  Boulogne,  Sur  Mer,  Ensign  Robert  Mac- 
dougall,  of  the  71st  regiment,  in  the  20th  year  of 
his  age.  It  is  but  a  tribute  due  to  the  mtmory  of 
this  amiable  young  man  to  say,  that  he  carried 
with  him  to  the  grave  the  sincere  regret  of  his 
brother  officers,  who  will  long  remember  his 
Tirtues. 

—  At  Dublin,  William  Earl  of  Wicklow. 

28.  At  Murrayshall,  John  Murray,  Esq.  of  Mur- 
rayshall. 

—  Aged  63,  the  French  Admiral  Gantheaumc. 

—  At  Sornbcg,  Miss  zVnnabella  Wilson,  daugh- 
ter of  the  deceased  Hugh  Wilson,  Esq.  Northum- 
berland-street, Edinburgh. 

—  At  Dysart,  Mr  Thomas  Spittal,  ship-owner 
there. 

29.  At  London,  Mrs  Phcebe  Lloyd,  relict  of  the 
late  Lord  Stonefield. 

—  At  Norton  Court  in  Kent,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Sondes,  only  daughter  of  Richard  Milles, 
Esq.  of  North  Elnmam,  in  Norfolk,  and  Nackin- 
lon  in  Kent. 

50.  Colonel  John  Drouly,  late  of  the  1st  regi- 
BQcut  of  Ufe  guards,  and  governor  of  Cades  Castle. 

—  At  her  residence.  Hermitage-house,  near 
I^eith,  Dorothea,  Dowager  Countess  of  Fife. 

—  At  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  James  Durham 
Calderwood,  Esq.  of  Poltoun,  and  of  the  X2th  re- 
giment  of  lana^rs. 

it.  1.  At  Langley  Park,  Mii  Gerard,  widow  of 
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the  late  Dr  Alexander  Gerard,   Kiagf*  CcriDcgr, 
Aberdeen,  in  the  89th  year  of  her  ace. 

—  At  Quecn'A-pIacc,  Lcith  YFukg  fUaguet, 
youngest  daugliter  of  Geoige  Forrecter,  I^.  comp- 
troller of  the  customs,  Leith. 

2.  At  Dunbar,  Mr  Ricbud  Coles>  nnftfon,  at 
the  early  age  of  22  years. 

3.  In  hcr79th  year,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Ncntb- 
wich,  widow  of  the  late,  and  mother  to  the  pramt 
Lord  Northwidi. 

—  In  the  Charity  Workhouae,  Edinburgh,  Lancb- 
lan  Macbain,  oommonly  taoos^nhereby  the  name 
of  «  Roasting  Jacks,"  v.ged  upwarda  of  108  yean. 
This  very  old  man  retained  his  faculties,  and  was 
even  cheerful,  to  the  last.  He  was  a  native  of  Oki 
Mddrum,  Ab.'rdeenshire;  was  hnd  a  tailor:  bad 
been  in  the  army,  but  had  no  pension. 

— -  At  Crooks,  Mrs  Christian  Fonnan,  wiCe  of 
Mr  Phipps  Turnbull. 

4.  At  Cunningham-head,  Mrs  Colonel  Reid. 
6.  At  hia  house,  No  10,  Terrace,  Mr  William 

Murray,  .^irit-dealer,  mudi  r^retteo. 

—  At  CulroM,  Miss  Ranken,  dau|diter  of  the 
late  Robert  Ranlum.  Esq.  of  Cokkm. 

7*  At  the  house  of  -sir  Andrew  Lander  Didc^ 
Bart.  Fountainhall,  Captain  Andrew  Brown,  R«N. 
of  Johnstonbum. 

—  At  Simson's  Court,  EtUnbur^,  Mr  ThomM 
Willson. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Susanna  Prentice,  wife  of 
Richard  Prentice,  Esq.  solicitor  at  law. 

--At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Rachael  Pettigrew,  spoose 
of  Mr  John  Rdd,  late  of  the  Tontine-hot^  tbore. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Jacob  Bogue,  lieutenant  of 
police. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jane  Gunn,  wife  of  Mr 
Daniel  Hood,  teacher,  Canongate,  second  daugfa^ 
ter  of  the  late  Mr  Hector  Gunn,  merdumt,  Thur< 
so. 

11.  At  Lcith,  Margaret,  infant  duld  of  Mr 
George  Webster,  surgeon. 

—  At  his  seat  at  North  Court,  Isle  of  Wk 
ter  a  very  long  and  sufl'ering  illness,  Capt.  f 
R.  N.  in  his  48th  year. 

15-  At  Fortrose,  Koes-shire,  Mr  Kenneth  1 
Lean,  messenger  at  arms. 

14.  At  i2k!i<7burgh,  at  the  housedf  John  Mo 
Esq.  in  Queen-street,  Mrs  Morgan,  his  1 
aged  80  years  and  nine  months. 

1.3.  At  Kiilin,  Perthshire,  Mr  Duncan  CampbeD. 
aged  eighty-six  years. 

16.  Latheiine,  wife  of  Robert  Davidson,  Eiq. 
advocate,  professor  of  law  in  Glasgow  Collean. 

17.  At  Glasgow,  James  Corbett  Porteriielo.  Esq. 

18.  At  Kirkuess,  Henry  Clephane,  Esq.  writer  to 
the  signet. 

—  At  No.  5,  George-street,  Edinbuii^,  John 
Gordon  Thomson,  eldest  aoa  el  Dr  Thomson. 

—  At  Fisherrow,  Mr  W.  BallantyneCiichtaii,af 
the  Customs. 

—  At  Wormiston,  Miss  Lindesay,  of  Wonnit* 
ton. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  Janet,  only  daughter  of  Mr 
James  Smyth,  W.  S.  aged  fifteen. 

—  At  Hillhead-house,  Lasswade,  Alex.  Maodo- 
nald,  Esq.  of  Boisdale,  in  the  fifty*«ic^t  year  of 
his  age. 

21.  At  Edinburgh,  hi  the  twenty-fint  year  of  hii 
age,  Mr  William  brown,  writer. 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Dr  Robert  Balfour,  af- 
ter an  illness  which  attacked  him  suddenly  00  the 
street  in  the  preceding  day,  which  did  not  admit  of 
his  reaching  home,  and  which  terminated  Ustally 
in  tlie  friend's  house  to  whidi  he  had  been  con- 
ducted, in  about  thirty-two  hours.  Dr  Balfour 
was  bom  and  educated  m  Edinburgh.  After  being 
licen.<;cd  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he  declined  aa 
invitation  to  the  pastcM-al  diarge  from  the  oonip^e- 
gation  of  Lady  Glenorchy's  Chi4pel ;  and,  havmg 
preferred  a  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Lec(ODt» 
was  ordaiued  a  luinister  of  that  parish,  where  ne 
officiated  for  about  ftve  years.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1779,  he  was  removed  to  the  Qutor 
High  Church  of  Glasgow;  and  he  continued  in 
that  charge  till  the  close  of  liis  valued  life.  He  di- 
ed in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  the  45th  of  his  minla- 
try,  and  the  40th  of  his  pastoral  incumbency  in 
Glasgow.— It  is  not  easy,  in  a  short  paragr^ih  or 
two,  to  do  justice  to  a  character,  in  which  so  many 
excellent  qualities  were  associated:  qualities  of 
the  mind,  and  of  the  heart ;  developed  in  public, 
as  well  as  in  private  life ;  and  securing  to  their 
possessor  an  e^iual  measure  of  admiration,  of  es- 
teem, and  of  love    One  of  the  principal  chama 
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hift  tm'ie.     His  uttt:iJJi';jt':,  liiti  ^g-uve,  auU  hi^  i:oiai- 
ten^moe,  were  suited  Ui  hi!<  eluqucaee.     He  hiid  a 
great  power  of  condensation,  a  talent  pt^culiar  to 
th06e  inlud«  only  whohnve  /ijained  a  eomplelt*  mas- 
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were  adorned  by  a  most  pure  taste,  and  bv  an  un- 
usual degree  of  unaflteted  elegance  in  fanuliar  con- 
Tcrsatinn.  As  he  was  modest  and  delicate,  he  had 
aomewhat  of  the  neighbouring  quality  of  reserve; 
and  though  his  pjlished  maimers  pleased  those 
who  were  strangers  to  him,  the  charms  of  his  so- 
ciety  were  felt  only  by  his  intimaU.'  friends.  In 
the  midn  of  the  praises  ofil'red  by  a  whole  l*arlia- 
meut  to  the  memory,  of  Mr  Homer,  nono  of  the 
aflbcting  speeches  delivered  on  all  sides,  conveyed 
mure  evidently  the  tribute  of  a  kindred  spirit  than 
that  of  Mr  Elliott.  As  his  ovrn  constant  friendship 
survived  the  shock  of  political  diflbrence,  he  reap- 
ed the  reward  of  this  excellent  rart  of  his  nature, 
in  never  exciting  alienation  in  bis  friends  when  he 
diflbred  from  them  the  most  widely  and  at  the 
most  critical  moments.  On  one  occasinn  he  was 
compelled  to  dissent  from  that  venerable  person 
( Lord  Fitzwilliam),  whom  he  called  '  *  the  last  link 
in  his  public  and  private  friendships."  It  was  a 
grievous  calamity ;  but  it  served  more  brightly  to 
display  the  firmness  of  his  princ  nles,  and  the  ten- 
derness of  his  friendship.  Both  these  excellent 
persons  reverenced  each  other  the  more  lor  their 
omscientious  difTcrence ;  and  their  friendship  was 
consolidated  (for  a  time,  alas !  too  short)  by  that 
which  dissolves  vulgar  conncxioiu. 

Latelu — Vt  Kenton,  aged  96,  Mr  Jtiseph  CamalL 
He  lived  flfty-three  years  in  the  service  of  the  pre- 
sent and  htc  Lord  Viscount  Courtcnay,  and  rode 
post  ftom  Powderham  Castle  to  Exeter  every  day 
(and  frequently  twice  a-d'iy)  during  the  above  pe- 
riod of  time,  without  expieriencing  an  hour's  ill- 
ness. In  those  repeated  joumies  he  had  travelled 
upwards  of  3UO,04M)  miles,  being  more  than  twelve 
times  the  circumference  of  the  whole  earth. 

At  Perry,  n«ir  (rainsborough,  aged  104  years 
and  aix  months,  nerfectly  sensible  tj  the  last,  and 
till  a  few  daj-s  before  her 'death  in  good  health,  Mrs 
Barbary  Dodgson. 

At  the  village  of  Ruthwell,  aged  sixty-two  years, 
Mr  Stewart  Lewis,  a  most  ^ingular  and  eccentric 
character.  He  was  a  native  of  Ecc'efechan ;  and 
his  father,  who  was  of  jacobitical  principles,  named 
him  Stewart,  after  the  unfortunate  Howe  of  that 
name :  he  had  a  brother,  who  was  called  Charles, 
after  Prince  Charles,  commonly  called  the  Preten- 
der. The  life  of  poor  Stewart  was  chequered  in 
the  extreme.  In  his  early  years,  he  herded  cows  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ecelefechan.  Shortly  after, 
he  engaged  in  a  mercantile  concern  near  Chester, 
but  was  deceived  b^  the  villainy  of  his  partner, 
who  fled  to  Amenca,  with  a  considerable  sinn, 
leaving  Lewis  to  answer  all  deinands.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  up  all ;  but  this  misfortune  hurt  his 
feelings  so  much,  that  he  began  to  live  rath?r  free- 
ly—a habit  which  he  never  afierwards  could  relin- 
quish. After  some  time  he  returned  to  Seotl:md, 
and  marrieJ  the  first  and  only  woman  he  ever 
lovcl.  He  then  travelled  for  some  time  in  Dum- 
friiM-shiro,  selling  cloth,  and  occasionally  culdvat- 
ing  his  vein  for  the  Muses.  When  Lord  Hopctoun 
raised  his  fcncible  reqimsnt,  he  entered  into  that 
corps,  and  eontinuecf  till  they  were  disbanded  in 
17^9.  He  thi.-n  got  emplox-mont  from  a  Mr  Mel- 
ville in  I  )ys.irt,  at  a  spuming  mill  near  Leslie,  he 
remained  there  four  years,  and  then  went  to  Glas- 
gow ;  bein;?  unable  to  procure  emDloymcnt  there, 
he  proceeiied  to  Rdinbui^h.  where  fie  resided  many 
years,  living  chiefly  upon  what  his  poems  produc- 
ed, which  his  wife  went  about  selling.  She,  how- 
ever, died  in  the  sprin-j:  of  1817,  and  ne  continued 
to  lament  her  loss  till  the  last  moment  of  his  exist- 
ence. After  this  the  life  'of  Stewart  had  some- 
thing truly  romantic  in  it.  He  travelled,  vending 
his  productions,  along  with  his  son ;  but,  from  a 
principle  of  modesty,  always  the  companion  of  real 
genius,  he  never  applied  |)ersonally  to  any  one ; 
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when  he  came  neur  a  houie  of  iMpeetefaUitr.  he 
tent  acard  by  his  ion  Yim^  the;  would  pnnbiie 
a  c«>py.  After  nearly  tw(ee  tsoimfieatm  the  tour  of 
Scotland,  he  fell  sick  and  died  at  RimiwelL  at  e- 
bove  mentioned.  What  is  very  afa^ular,  he  k  in- 
terred in  the  tame  grave  whidi  *»«*^»w  the  re- 
mains of  hb  father,  gnndfktber,  end  neat  tnnd. 
father.  While  Stewart  Uvcd  in  EUUntmiA,  hto 
house  was  the  common  Rtofft  of  the  ttudaiSiftom 
Dumfriet^hire.  In  the  nunmer  of  1817.  betxa* 
veiled  all  over  the  Highlands,  and  le ' 


Jy  a  whole  day  on  the  k)fty  tummit  of  Ben-Nevia. 
During  the  present  veer  Lewie  penunlmlated  the 
counties  of  c:umbefland,  Wettmmdand.  nd  Dar* 


h»m,  Berwickshire,  Fifeahire,  Lansriuhin,  Ayr- 
shire, and  lastly  I>umfl1et-Shire.  He  wioCe  •'  FUr 
Hden  of  Kirkconnel  Lee,"  the  "  AlHeen  Shire.* 
and  several  other  pieces  of  merit  He  hee  left  one 
son  and  three  daughters.  His  ftmend  was  xeipaeta- 
bly  attended ;  and  we  undefstand  th.tt  aetooebtti 
be  erected  tu  his  memory,  by  the  admiien  of  thie 
siiu[ularly  unfortunate  banl. 

At  l^kurk,  at  the  early  age  of  15  yean,  Mr  WO- 
ham  Maxwell  Wilson,  of  if  ooiisumptloii.     TMt 

Soung  gcn.Wmati  was  brought  up  to  the  teafiniv 
ne-4ot  the  command  of  a  ship.  In  wUA  be 
traded  to  America.  He  at  one  time  tared  the  oar- 
go  and  ship  Sibyl,  of  300  toot,  whteh  hefbuad  at 
sea  deserted  by  her  crew,  and  carried  her  tafe  IbIo 
Charleston ;  and,  again  retumhig  fhxn  i^-^-ff  he 
saved  the  crew  of  the  ship'  Oraheui,  ftom  Uvcr- 
pool,  and  the  ship  filling  Ast,  with  the  greataitdtf* 
ficulty  Captain  Wibon  and  hit  boat%  crew  eaGwed 
the  vortex  of  the  siiriUng  voteL  Thk  liiatenr< 
tion  brought  on  a  consumption  whteh  term 
his  existence-JusUy  regretted  by  all  who 
him. 

AtStraehur,  ArgyleshiTe,I>rlT)eCaaipbeU.  OB 
the  morning  of  theday  on  which  he  died  heenlofb 
ed  excellent  health,  and  had  eaten  a  hearty  teeuE- 
fast  As  the  day  happened  to  be  rataiy,  he  ofcr- 
heated  himself  by  jommg  too  activriy  with  Ua  tev* 
vants  in  housing  com.  HaN-ing  got  up  at  an  caily 
hour,  it  was  thought  he  had  fallen  asleep,  wfaett 
he  had  leened  over  smne  sheaves  that  wexe  pteoed 
before  him,  but,  alas  1  it  was  the  sleep  of  deadil 
A  blood-vessel  had  burac,  whidi  inttanOy  depehred 
him  of  sense  and  life. 

In  the  Trinity-house.  HuU.  in  hit  90th  year.  Me 
Joseph  Wilson,  the  oldest  shipmatter  bolongbiff  tm 
that  port.  He  was  at  Lisbon  at  the  time*'ofllM 
great  earthquake  in  175,5. 

The»  celebrated  Swedish  botMilst,  Sehmnt^ 
whose  name  has  lieen  given  to  twoplanta. 

At  her  house,  in  Bamut^trect,  Dublin,  theHeo. 
Mrs  Jocelyn,  relict  or  the  Hon.  George  JooalyBk 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Rotlen. 

At  Oaksey,  Wiltshire,  aged  80,  Mr  Foatrd,  oT 

Ecclestone-street,  Pimlioo»  formerly  of  Paric-lansb 

At  Dunfermline,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age,  Mxa 

Anne  Lamont,  widow  of  Mr  James  Talt,  wiittr* 

Edinburgh. 

At  Ids  lodgings,  Adam-street  West,  Portman- 
square,  London,  Mr  John  Murphy,  longcriefaiatad 
as  an  eminent  mofessor  of  the  union  pipes :  a  man 
steady  in  frienoship,  and  of  sound  integrity.  His 
loss  wiU  be  Icmg  felt  by  the  admirers  of  Soolofa  and 
Irish  music 

At  Cork,  John  Bernard  Trotter,  Esq.  late  pci- 
vate  secretary  to  the  late  Bight  Hon.  C.  J.  Fy»x. 

At  Crockcdstone,  in  Killcad,  Mr  John  Montgo- 
merie,  farmer,  in  his  105th  vear.  His  anoetton 
were  distinguished  for  tliebr  longevity,  his  grand- 
father reached  I'JO  years. 

At  Edmburgh,  tnree  weeks  after  having  nvea 
birth  to  a  son  and  heir,  Elizabeth,  wifleof  thQHoM* 
Charles  Noel  Noel,  of  Barham  Court,  Kent. 
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incapable  of  concealment,  that  every 
transgression  is  not  only  known  to 
conscience,  and  all  the  gods,  but  felt 
with  a  sympathetic  shudder  by  those 
elements  themselves  which  we  call  in- 
animate, by  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
fire,  the  air,  the  heaven,  the  earth, 
the  flood,  and  the  deep,  as  a  crying 
outrage  against  nature,  and  a  derange- 
ment of  the  universe." 

Whoever  wishes  to  understand  Mr 
Wordsworth's  philosophical  opinions, 
will  find  them  developed  in  their  most 
perfect  form,  in  the  Excursion ;  but 
those  who  wish  to  judge  merely  how 
far  he  possesses  the  powers  com- 
monly called  poetical,  will  do  best  to 
read  his  Lvric^  Ballads,  and  smaller 
Poems,  where  pathos,  imagination, 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  are 
often  presented  by  themselves,  with- 
out any  obtrusive  or  argumentative  re- 
ference to  a  system.  At  the  same 
t^me,  the  reverential  awe,  and  the  far 
extended  sympathy  with  which  he 
looks  upon  the  whole  system  of  ex- 
isting things,  and  the  silent  moral 
connexions  which  he  supposes  to  exist 
among  them,  are  visible  throughout 
all  his  writings.  He  tunes  his  mind 
to  nature  almost  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
ligious obligation  ;  and  where  others 
behold  only  beautiful  colours,  making 
their  appearance  according  to  optical 
laws,  or  feel  pleasant  physical  sen- 
sations resulting  from  a  pure  atmos- 
phere, or  from  the  odoriferous  exhal- 
ations of  herbage,  or  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  measuring  an  extended  pro- 
spect, as  an  amusement  for  the  eye, 
this  poet  (whether  justly  or  not) 
thinks  he  traces  something  more  in 
the  spectacle  than  the  mere  reflection 
ef  his  own  feelings,  painted  upon  ex- 
ternal objects,  by  means  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas ;  or,  at  least,  seems  to 
consider  what  we  then  behold  as  the 
instantaneous  creation  of  the  mind. 

Oh  then  what  soul  was  his,  when  on  the  tops 
Of  the  high  mountains,  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light !  He 

looked^— 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth. 
And  ocean*8  liquid  mass  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.   The  clouds  were 

touched. 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none, 
Kor  any  voice  of  joy.     His  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form. 
All  mehed  into  him ;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being. — 

•*  All  things  there 
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Breathed  immortality ;  revolving  life 
And  greatness  still  revQlving ;  imnite ; 
There  litdeness  was  not ;  the  least  of  things 
Seemed  infinite ;  and  there  hit  spirit  shaped 
Her  prospects,  nor  did  he  bdieve ;  he  saw. 
The  relation  which  the  considera- 
tion of  moral  pain  or  deformity  bears 
to  this  far-extended  sympathy  with 
the  universe,  is  alluded  to  in  another 
passage  of  the  Excursion. 
My  friend.enough  to  sorrow  you  have  g^ven; 
The  purposes  of  wisdom  ask  no  more ;    - 
Be  wise  and  cheerful ;  and  no  longer  read 
The  forms  of  diings  with  an  unworthy  ejre. 
She  *  sleeps  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is 

there. 
I  well  remember  that  those  very  plumes. 
Those  weeds,  and  the  high  spear-gnss  oa 

that  waU, 
By  mist  and  silent  rain-drops  silverM  o^er^ 
As  once  I  passed,  did  to  my  heart  convey 
So  still  an  ima^e  of  tranquillity. 
So  calm  and  still,  and  looked  so  beautiful. 
Amid  die  uneasy  thoughts  that  filled  my 

mind. 
That  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  deoMir, 
From  ruin  and  from' change,  and  all  the  grief 
The  passing  shews  of  being  leave  behind. 
Appeared  an  idle  dream,  that  could  not  live 
Where  meditation  was. 

Notions  like  those  of  Mr  Wordsr 
worth  are  evidently  suited  only  to  a 
life  purely  contemplative;  but  that 
universality  of  spirit^  which  becomes 
true  philosophy,  should  forbid,  in  per- 
sons of  different  habits,  any  blind  or 
sudden  condemnation  of  them.  No 
individual  can  say  what  are  all  the  in- 
ternal suggestions  of  the  human  Acui- 
ties, unless  he  has  varied  his  mode  of 
existence  sufficiently  to  afford  fit  op- 
portunities for  their  developement— * 
The  facts  of  consciousness  are  admit- 
ted to  be  as  much  facts  as  those  of  the 
senses ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  can- 
not get  individuals  to  agree  what  they 
are,  and,  while  things  remain  in  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  the  first  duty  is 
certainly  that  of  liberality  of  mind. 

Wordsworth's  habit  of  dwelling  as 
much  upon  the  rest  of  the  universe  as 
upon  man,  has  given  his  poetry  an  air 
of  greater  jovfulness  and  sunshine^ 
than  it  could  nave  possessed  if  human 
life  had  been  his  more  constant  theme. 
He  turns  with  ever  new  delight  to  ob- 
jects which  exhibit  none  of  3ie  harsh- 
ness and  discrepancy  of  the  human 
world. 

**  The  blackbird  on  the  summer  treee^ 
The  lark  upon  the  hill. 

Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  {deaie. 
Are  quiet  when  they  wilL 

*  One  Who  had  died  of  a  broken  h^xL 
5 


I  *•  With  nature  do  tJley  never  wage 

I  A  fitollsh  strife  ;  tltey  see 

L  A  b&ppy  youth,  and  thieir  old  age 

^^H         It  beautiful  and  free.^* 
^^H   **  Down  to  the  vale  tbk  Water  stccri, 
^^        How  merrily  it  goes, 

^TwiU  muniiur  on  a  thousand  y&iiSf 
And  flow  as  now  U  Bows,'* 
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When  he  does  turn  his  attention 
upon  life,  we  find  always  the  most 
beautiful  echoes  of  Chmiian  tender- 
ness and  sorrow.     In  an  dtgy,  sug- 
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To  &ce  the  Sun  how  brightly  it  wUl  shine, 
And  know  that  noble  Feelings,  mjinly  Powers, 
Instead  of  gathering  ttrengtli  roust  droop  and 

pine. 
And  l£arth  wltl)  all  her  pleasant  fruits  and 

flowers 
Fade»  and  participate  in  Man*s  decline. 

As  iVIr  Wordsworth's  lial)its  of 
thought,  and  not  his  merely  poetical 
powers,  were  meant  to  fomi  the  sub- 
jeiit  of  this  discussion,  we  have  not 
adverted  to  some  of  his  detached  per- 
formances, which  are  majster- pieces  in 
tlieir  way.  These  would  offer  a  sepa- 
rate subject  for  criticism.  Butj  as  they 
are  little  known  (in  Scotland  especial - 
ly)j  we  shall  quote  the  whole  of  one  ot* 
his  most  exquisite  minor  pieces. 


gestt^d  by  a  picture  reprcsentihg 
storm,  he  alludes  to  the  bitter  recollec- 
tion of  a  domestic  loss  wliich  had  V- 
fallen  hitDj  and  is  pleased  to  seo  the 
image  of  pain  reflected  in  external  na- 
ture, 

"  Oh  'tis  a  passionate  work  !— Yet  wise  and 
well; 
Well  L'hosen  is  the  spirit  that  is  here ; 
"hat  hulk  that  labours  in  the  deadly  swelli 
This  rueful  sky,  the  pagcantr>'  of  fear* 
kUd  thie  huge  ca^le,  standing  here  sublime, 
1  love  to  see  the  look  with  which  it  braves, 
Cased  in  the  unfeeling  armour  of  old  time. 
The  lightning,  the  fierce  wind,  and  tram- 
pling waveg. 
Farewell,  farewell  the  heart  that  lives  alone. 
Housed  in  a  dieam,  at  distaniM!  from  the 
kind; 

|Such  happiness,  wherever  it  is  known^ 
I      Is  to  be  pitied  :  for  'tis  surely  blind. 
•But  welcome  fortitude,  and  patient  cheer. 
And  ftequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  born, 
Bucfa  sights,  or  worse,.as  are  before  me  here. — 
Not  without  hope  we  suffer  and  we  mourn.'  * 
Surely  nothing  can  be  finer   than 
,tliis.     It  is  impressed  with  the  true 
Iwjracter  of  that  kind  of  socid  senti- 
aentj  which  is  drawn  from  a  source 
fnot  liable  to  fail     In  his  sonnet8>  we 
[see  what  fiirm  citizenship  is  made  to 
[lissuraej  when  growing  up  in  conti^ 
■guity  with  the  other  habits  of  mind 
cultivated  by  Wordsworth.  How  these 
compositions,  so  prt^ani  with  feeling 
and  re6ectionj  upon  the  most  interest- 
ing topics,  should  not  have  been  nmre 
generally  known,  is  a  problem  difficult 
I  lo  be  solved.     The  following  is  one  of 
'  them  J  containing  reflections  on   the 
moral  effects  of  siavery. 
••  There  is  a  bondage  which  is  worse  to  bear 
I'ThacD  his  who  breathes,  by  roof,  and  floor, 
and  wall. 
Pent  in,  a  Tyntnt's  Bolitary  Thrall : 
'Tia  his  who  walks  about  in  the  open  atr, 
One  of  a  Nation  who,  henceforth,  must  wear 
Their  fetters  in  their  Souls.    For  who  could 

be. 
Who,  even  die  beat,  in  such  condition,  free 
From  self-repioiach,  reproach  which  he  must 

dure 
With  Htmum  Nature  ?  Never  be  It  ouis 


*«  Wbtek  Ruth  was  left  half  deaolate 
Her  Father  took  another  Mate  ; 
And  Ruth,  not  seven  years  old, 
A  slighttti  Child,  at  her  own  will 
Went  wandering  over  dale  and  hiD, 
In  thoughdcss  freedom  bold. 

**  And  she  had  made  a  Pipe  of  straw. 
And  from  diat  oaten  Pipe  could  draw 
All  sounds  of  winds  and  Hoods  ; 
Had  built  a  Bower  upon  die  green. 
As  if  ahe  frotn  her  birth  had  been 
An  Infant  of  the  woods. 

**  Bcneadi  her  Father's  roof,  alone 

She  seemed  to  live ;  her  dioughts  her  own  ; 

Herseli'  hor  own  delight: 

PleaHt?d  with  herself,  nor  sad  nor  gay. 

She  passed  her  dmc  4  and  in  this  way 

Grew  up  to  Woman^s  height. 

**   There  came  a  Youtli  from  GeorgiaV 

shore^ 
A  military  Casque  he  wore 
With  splendid  leathers  drest ; 
He  brought  them  from  the  Cherokees  ; 
The  featliers  nodded  in  the  breeze. 
And  made  a  gallant  crest. 

•*  From  Indian  blood  you  deem  him  ^rtmg^ 
All  no  E  he  spake  the  Knglii^h  tongue. 
And  bore  a  Soidicr*s  name  ; 
And,  when  America  was  free 
From  battle  and  from  jeopardy. 
He  "cross  the  ocean  came. 

**  Willi  hues  of  genius  on  his  dieek,' 
In  finest  tones  the  Voudi  could  speak. 
— Wliile  he  was  yet  a  Boy 
The  moon,  the  glory  of  the  sun, 
And  streams  that  murmur  as  they  run, 
Had  been  his  dearest  joy. 

"  He  was  a  lovely  Youth  !  I  guess 

The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he ; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play* 

No  dolphin  ever  wn»  so  ga)r 

Upon  tlie  tropic  isea. 

**  Among  the  Indiani  he  hod  fought ; 
And  with  lum  many  tales  he  brought 
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incapable  of  concealment,  that  every 
transgression  is  not  only  known  to 
conscience,  and  all  the  gods,  but  felt 
with  a  sympathetic  shudder  by  those 
elements  themselves  which  we  call  in- 
animate, by  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
fire,  the  air,  the  heaven,  the  earth, 
the  flood,  and  the  deep,  as  a  crying 
outrage  against  nature,  and  a  derange- 
ment  of  the  universe." 

Whoever  wishes  to  understand  Mr 
Wordsworth's  philosophical  opinions, 
will  find  them  developed  in  their  most 
perfect  form,  in  the  Excursion ;  but 
those  who  wish  to  judge  merely  how 
far  he  possesses  the  powers  com- 
monlv  called  poetical,  will  do  best  to 
read  nis  Lvric^  Ballads,  and  smaller 
Poems,  where  pathos,  imagination, 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  are 
often  presented  by  themselves,  with- 
out any  obtrusive  or  argumentative  re- 
ference to  a  system.  At  the  same 
t^me,  the  reverential  awe,  and  the  far 
extended  sympathy  with  which  he 
looks  upon  the  whole  system  of  ex- 
isting things,  and  the  silent  moral 
connexions  which  he  supposes  to  exist 
among  them,  are  visible  throughout 
all  his  writings.  He  tunes  his  mind 
to  nature  almost  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
ligious obligation  ;  and  where  others 
behold  only  beautiful  colours,  making 
their  appearance  according  to  optical 
laws,  or  feel  pleasant  physical  sen- 
sations resulting  from  a  pure  atmos- 
phere, or  from  the  odoriferous  exhal- 
ations of  herbage,  or  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  measuring  an  extended  pro- 
spect, as  an  amusement  for  the  eye, 
this  poet  (whether  justly  or  not) 
tliinks  he  traces  something  more  in 
the  spectacle  than  the  mere  reflection 
ef  his  own  feelings,  painted  upon  ex- 
ternal objects,  by  means  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas ;  or,  at  least,  seems  to 
consider  what  we  then  behold  as  the 
instantaneous  creation  of  the  mind. 

Oh  then  what  soul  was  his,  when  on  the  tops 
Of  the  high  moimtains,  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light !  He 

looked^— 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  cardi. 
And  ocean*8  liquid  mass  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.   The  clouds  were 

touched. 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none, 
KoT  any  voice  of  joy.     His  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form, 
All  melted  into  him ;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being. — 

•*  All  things  there 
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Breathed  immortality ;  revolving  life 
And  greatness  still  revolviDg ;  infinite ; 
There  litdeness  was  not ;  the  least  of  things 
Seemed  infinite ;  and  diere  hit  spiritshaped 
Her  prospects,  nor  did  he  believe ;  he  saw. 
The  relation  which  the  considera- 
tion of  moral  pain  or  deformity  bears 
to  this  far-extended  sympathy  with 
the  universe,  is  alluded  to  in  another 
passage  of  the  Excursion. 
My  friend,  enough  to  sorrow  you  have  given ; 
The  purposes  of  wisdom  ask  no  more ; 
Be  wise  and  cheerful ;  and  no  longer  read 
The  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye. 
She  *  sleeps  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is 

there. 
I  well  remember  that  those  very  plumes* 
Those  weeds,  and  the  high  spear-grass  oa 

that  wall. 
By  mist  and  silent  rain-drops  silver'd  o'er. 
As  once  I  passed,  did  to  my  heart  convey 
So  still  an  ima^e  of  tranquillity. 
So  calm  and  still,  and  looked  so  beautiful. 
Amid  the  uneasy  thoughts  that  filled  my 

mind. 
That  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  denMir, 
From  ruin  and  from'change,and  all  the  grief 
The  passing  shews  of  bei^  leave  behind^ 
Appeared  an  idle  dream,  that  could  not  live 
Where  meditation  was. 

Notions  like  those  of  Mr  Wordsr 
worth  are  evidently  suited  only  to  a 
life  purely  contemplative;  but  that 
universality  of  spirit,  which  becomies 
true  philosophy,  should  forbid,  in  per- 
sons of  different  habits,  any  blind  or 
sudden  condemnation  of  them.  No 
individual  can  say  what  are  all  the  in- 
ternal suggestions  of  the  human  Acui- 
ties, unless  he  has  varied  his  mode  of 
existence  sufficiently  to  afford  fit  op- 
portunities for  their  developement— * 
The  facts  of  consciousness  are  admit- 
ted to  be  as  much  facts  as  those  of  the 
senses ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  can- 
not get  individuals  to  agree  what  they 
are,  and,  while  things  remain  in  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  the  first  duty  is 
certainly  that  of  liberality  of  mind. 

Wordsworth's  habit  of  dwelling  as 
much  upon  the  rest  of  the  universe  as 
upon  man,  has  siven  his  poetry  an  air 
of  greater  jovuilness  and  stmshine^ 
than  it  could  nave  possessed  if  human 
life  had  been  his  more  constant  theme, 
lie  turns  with  ever  new  delight  to  ob- 
jects which  exhibit  none  of  the  harsh- 
ness and  discrepancy  of  the  human 
world. 
**  The  blackbird  on  the  summer  trees* 

The  lark  upon  the  hill. 
Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  {desMy 

Are  quiet  when  they  wilL 

*  One  Who  had  died  of  a  broken  heaxL 
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^^H  *<  With  nature  do  tKey  never  wage 

^^H         A  foolish  strife ;  they  see 

^^H  A  happy  yanth,  and  their  old  age 

^^B         1%  beautiiul  and  free.^' 

^^1  **  Down  to  the  vale  this  Water  steer?, 

^^B         How  merrily  it  goes* 

^^K  ^Twill  munnur  on  a  thousand  years, 

^^P        And  Sow  as  now  it  ^ows.'^ 

When  he  does  turn  his  attention 
upon  lifej  we  find  always  the  most 
beautiful  echoes  of  Christian  tender- 
ness and  sorrow »  In  an  eltgy,  sug- 
gested by  a  picture  representitig  a 
storm,  he  alludes  to  the  bitter  recoil ec- 
I  tion  of  a  domestic  loss  which  hud  be- 
1^  fallen  hira,  and  is  pleased  to  see  the 
!  of  pain  reflected  in  external  na* 

lire- 
•«  Oh  *tis  a  passionate  wt>rk  I—Yet  wise  and 
well; 

Well  chosen  is  the  spirit  that  is  here ; 
I^That  hulk  that  labours  in  the  deadly  swell, 

This  ruefid  sky,  the  pageantr>*  of  fear. 

nd  this  huge  castle,  standing  here  siihlinie, 

1  love  to  sec  the  look  with  which  it  braves, 
Cased  in  the  unfeeling  armour  of  old  time, 

The  lightning,  the  fierce  wind*  and  tram- 
pling waves. 
Farewell,  farewell  dae  heart  diat  lives  alone. 

Housed  in  a  dream»  at  distance  ttQxa  the 
kind; 
Such  happiness,  wherever  it  is  known. 

Is  to  be  pitied :  for  'tis  surely  blind. 
But  welcome  fortitude »  and  padent  cheer. 

And  frequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  bom. 
Such  Sights,  or  worse*  as  are  before  mc  here*— 

Not  without  hope  we  su0*er  and  we  mourn." 

Surely  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
this.  It  is  impressed  with  the  true 
character  of  that  kind  of  social  senti- 
ment, which  is  drawn  from  a  source 
not  liable  to  fail  In  his  sonnets^  we 
see  what  Ibrm  citizenship  is  matle  to 
assume,  when  growing  up  in  conti- 
guity with  the  other  habits  of  mind 
cultivated  by  Wordsworth.  How  these 
compositions,  so  pregnant  with  feeling 
and  reflection,  upon  the  most  interest- 
ing topics,  should  not  have  been  more 
generally  known,  is  u  problem  difficult 
to  be  solved.  The  following  is  one  of 
them,  containing  reflections  on  the 
moral  effects  of  slavery. 
**  There  \&  a  bondage  which  is  worse  to  bear 
Than  his  who  breathes,  by  roof,  and  floor, 

and  wait. 
Pent  in,  a  Tyrant^s  solitary  Thrall : 
'Tis  his  who  walks  about  in  the  open  air, 
One  of  a  Nation  who,  henceforth*  must  wear 
Their  fetters  in  their  Souls.    For  who  could 

be. 
Who,  even  the  best,  in  such  condition,  free 
From  self-reproach,  reproach  which  he  must 

share 
Widi  Human  Nature  ?  Never  be  it  ou» 
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To  see  the  Sun  how  brightly  U  will  sliine. 
And  know  that  noble  Feelings,  manly  Powers, 
Instead  of  gathering  strength  must  droop  and 

pine, 
And  Earth  with  all  her  pleasant  ^oits  and 

flowers 
Fade,  and  participate  in  Plan's  decline. 

As  JVIr  \¥ords worth's  habits  of 
thoughtj  tmd  not  his  merely  poetical 
powers,  were  meant  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  this  discussion,  we  luive  not 
adverted  to  some  of  his  detached  per- 
formances, which  are  master-pieces  in 
their  way.  These  would  offer  a  seim- 
rate  subject  for  criticism.  But,  as  they 
are  little  known  (in  Scotland  especial- 
ly), we  shall  quote  the  whole  of  one  of 
his  most  exquisite  minor  pieces, 

RUTn, 

**  Whes  Ruth  was  left  half  desolate 
Her  Father  took  another  Mate  ; 
And  Rutli,  not  seven  years  old, 
A  sliglited  Child,  at  her  Gwu  will 
Went  wandering  over  dale  and  hill. 
In  though  dess  troedom  bold, 

**  And  she  had  made  a  Pipe  of  straw. 
And  from  that  oaten  Pipe  could  draw 
All  sounds  of  winds  and  Bood^^ ; 
HivA  built  a  Bower  upon  the  green. 
As  if  she  from  her  birth  had  been 
An  Infant  of  die  woods. 

**  Beneath  her  FatherV  roof,  alone 

She  seemed  to  live  ;  her  thoughts  her  own  ^ 

Herself  bar  oivn  delight ; 

Pleased  witii  herself,  nor  sad  nor  gay. 

She  passed  her  time  ^  and  in  tliia  way 

Grew  up  to  Woman^s  height. 

'*   There  came  a  Youdi  from  Georgia'^ 

shore^ 
A  military  Casque  he  wore 
With  splendid  feathers  drest  ? 
He  brought  them  from  tlie  Cherokees  ; 
The  feathers  nodded  in  the  breeze. 
And  made  a  gallant  crest. 

**  From  Indian  blood  you  deecn  him  spmog/ 
Ah  nt>  I  he  spake  the  English  tongue, 
And  bore  a  Soldier *s  name  \ 
And,  when  America  was  free 
F*roin  battle  and  from  jeopardy, 
He  'cross  the  oc^ean  came. 

*•  Widi  hues  of  genius  on  his  cheek,' 
In  finest  tones  die  Youth  could  iipeak* 
— While  he  was  yet  a  Boy 
The  moon,  the  glory  of  tlie  sun, 
And  streams  that  murnmr  at;  they  run. 
Had  been  his  dearest  joy. 

**  He  was  a  lovely  Youth  !  I  guess 

The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he ; 

And.  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play* 

No  dolphin  ever  was  e»  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea. 

*•  Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought ; 
And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought 
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Of  pleasure  and  of  fear ; 
Sudi  tales  as,  told  to  any  Maid 
Bv  such  a  Youth,  in  the  g^reen  shade. 
Were  perilous  to  hear. 

«  He  told  of  Giris,  a  happy  rout! 

Who  quit  didr  fold  with  dance  and  shout. 

Their  pleasant  Indian  Town, 

To  gatner  strawberries  all  day  long ; 

Returning  with  a  choral  song 

When  day-light  is  gone  down. 

**  He  spake  of  plants,  divine  and  strange. 
That  every  hour  their  blossoms  change, 
Ten  thousand  lovely  hues! 
With  budding,  fading,  faded  flowers 
They  stand  £e  wonder  of  the  bowers 
From  mom  to  evening  dews. 

'<  He  told  of  the  Magnolia,  spread 
High  as  a  doud,  high  over  head ! 
The  Cypress  and  her  spire, 
—Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Cover  a  hundred  leagues,  and  seem 
To  set  the  hills  on  fire. 

*'  The  Youth  of  green  savannahs  spake. 
And  many  an  endless,  endless  lake, 
Wi^  all  its  fairy  crowds 
Of  islands,  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  douds. 

**  And  then  he  said,  <  How  sweet  it  were 

A  fisher  or  a  hunter  there, 

A  gardener  in  the  shade, 

StiU  wandering  with  an  easy  mind 

To  build  a  household  fire,  and  find 

A  home  in  every  glade  ! 

•*  •  What  days  and  what  sweet  years !  Ah 

me! 
Our  life  were  life  indeed,  with  thee 
So  passed  in  quiet  bliss. 
And  all  the  while,*  said  he,  *  to  know 
That  we  were  in  a  world  of  woe, 
On  such  an  earth  as  this!' 

«  And  then  he  sometimes  interwove 
Dear  thoughts  about  a  Father's  love ; 
•  For  there,'  said  he, '  are  spun 
Around  tlie  heart  such  tender  ties. 
That  our  own  children  to  our  eyes 
Are  dearer  than  the  sun. 

"  *  Sweet  Ruth !  and  could  you  go  with  me, 

My  hdpmate  m  the  woods  to  be. 

Our  shed  at  night  to  rear ; 

Or  run,  my  own  adopted  Bride, 

A  svlvan-  Huntress  at  my  side, 

And  drive  the  fiying  deer ! 

*<  *  Bdoved  Ruth  T— No  more  he  said. 
Sweet  Ruth  alone  at  midnight  shed 
A  solitary  tear: 

She  thought  again— and  did  agree 
With  him  to  sail  across  the  sea. 
And  drive  the  flying  deer. 

<*  *  And  now,  as  fitting  is  and  right, 
We  in  the  Church  our  faith  will  plight, 
A  Husband  and  a  Wife.' 
Even  so  they  did ;  and  I  may  say 
That  to  sweet  Ruth  that  happy  day 
Was  more  than  human  life. 
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<*  Throush  dream  and  vision  did  she  dnk, 

Delight^all  the  while  to  think 

That,  on  those  lonesome  floods. 

And  green  savannahs,  she  should  shart 

His  board  withlawfiil  joy,  and  bear 

His  name  in  the  wild  woods. 

«  But,  as  you  have  before  been  told. 
This  Stripling,  sportive,  gay,  and  bdd« 
And  with  his  dancing  crest 
So  beautiful,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roamed  about  with  vagrant  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  West. 

"  The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high* 

The  tumult  of  a  trope  sky. 

Might  wdl  be  dangerous  food 

For  him,  a  Youth  to  whom  was  grroi 

So  much  of  earth — so  much  of  Heavo;^ 

And  sudi  impetuous  bloody 

«  Whatever  in  those  Climes  he  fouad 

Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 

Did  to  his  mind  impart 

A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 

To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 

The  workings  of  his  heart. 

"  Nor  less  to  feed  voltrotuous  ihougbC 
The  beauteous  forms  or  nature  wroufj^, 
Fwr  trees  and  lovdy  flowers ; 
The  breezes  their  own  langour  lent ; 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 
Into  those  gorgeous  bowers. 

*<  Yet,  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween 
That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent ; 
For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fair 
And  stately  needs  must  have  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment. 

**  But  ill  he  lived,  much  evil  saw 
With  men  to  whom  no  better  law 
Nor  better  life  was  known ; 
Deliberately  and  undecdved 
Those  wild  men's  vices  he  reodved. 
And  gave  them  back  his  own. 

<<  His  genius  and  his  moral  fhune . 
Were  thus  impahred,  and  he  became 
The  slave  of  low  dedres : 
A  Man  who  without  self-control 
Would  seek  what  tlic  degraded  soul 
Unworthily  admires. 

''  And  yet  he  with  no  fdpned  ddi^t 
Had  wooed  the  maiden,  £iy  and  night . 
Had  loved  her,  night  and  mom : 
What  could  he  less  than  bve  a  Midd 
Whose  heart  with  so  much  nature  jdayedf ' 
So  land  and  so  forlom ! 

«  But  now  the  pleasant  dream  was  gone; 
No  hope,  no  wish  remained,  not  one,— 
They  stirred  him  now  no  more ; 
New  objects  did  new  pleasure  give* 
And  once  again  he  wished  to  live 
As  lawless  as  before. 

«  Meanwhile,  as  thus  with  him  it  farad. 
They  for  the  voyage  were  prepared. 
And  went  to  the  sea-shore ; 
But,  when  they  thither  came,  the  Youth 
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his  poor  Ikidet  and  Rutii 
Could  never  uud  him  more* 

**  •  God  \m\p  thee,  Ruth  i'  "— Sach  pains 

die  had 
Tha.t  ahc  in  Siftlf  &  year  wu  mad 
And  in  n  priaon  housed ; 
Anil  tiicTC,  exulting  ia  her  wrongly 
Among  the  music  of  Iwt  aong* 
She  feaifuUy  caroused, 

**  Yet  somedmes  niilder  hours  she  latow. 
Nor  wonted  sun,  tior  rain*  nor4ew^ 
Kor  pasdmcs  of  the  May, 
—They  aU  were  with  her  in  her  cd3: 
And  a  wild  brook  i^ith  cheerful  kneU 
Dill  D^er  the  pebbles  ^y. 

**  When  Ruth  three  seasons  thus  had  lam 

There  came  a  respite  to  her  pain. 

She  from  her  prison  fled  ; 

But  of  the  Vagrant  none  took  thought ; 

And  where  it  hked  her  be^  she  sought 

Her  shelter  and  her  bread* 

**  Among  the  fields  she  breathed  again ; 
The  master-current  of  her  hrain 
fian  permanent  and  free ; 
Audi  floming  to  the  banks  of  Tone, 
Theie  did  ^e  rest  ;  and  dwell  akiae 
Under  the  greenwood  tree* 

^  The  engines  of  her  pain,  the  toob 
That  shaped  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  pools. 
And  aiis  that  gently  stir 
The  vernal  leaves,  she  loved  tliem  still. 
Kor  ever  taxed  them  with  the  til 
Wfhkh  had  been  donejn  her. 

**"  A  Bam  her  winter  bed  supplies ; 

But  till  the  warmth  of  smnmet  skies 

And  fjuninicr  days  is  gone, 

I^And  all  do  in  this  Uile  agree) 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  greenwood  tree* 

And  other  home  hath  none. 

*•  An  Innocent  life,  yet  far  astray  I 
And  Ruth  will,  long  before  her  day. 
Be  broken  down  and  old. 
Sore  aches  ithe  needs  must  have  !  bui  less 
Of  mind,  than  body^s  wretchodnesiS) 
from  damp,  and  rain^  and  cold. 

**  If  she  is  pressed  by  want  of  food^ 
She  from  her  dwelling  in  die  wood 
Repairs  to  a  rood-side  ; 
And  there  she  begs  at  one  steep  place, 
Where  up  and  down  with  easy  ]jace 
The  horscmcn.dravd!ers  ride. 

**  That  oaten  Pipe  of  hers  is  mute. 
Or  thrown  away ;  but  with  a  flute 
Her  loneliness  she  chcets : 
This  flute,  made  of  a  hemlock  stalk. 
At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk 
The  Quantock  Woodman  hearsi. 

^*  I,  too,  have  passed  her  on  the  hijls 
Setting  her  litdc  wat^r-mUls 
By  spouts  and  fountains  wild—. 
Such  small  madiinery  a£  she  turned 
Ere  she  had  wept,  ere  she  had  inoMrned^ 
A  young  and  happy  Child  .' 
**  Farewell  I  and  when  thy  days  are  told, 
t^-fated  Butb!  in  hallowed  tnoold 
Vol.  IV, 


Thy  ooqise  sliall  buried  be ; 
For  thcc  a  funend  bell  shall  ring. 
And  all  the  congregation  sing 
A  Christian  p*alm  for  thee." 

Ill  some  respects  Mr  Wordswortli 
may  be  considtired  as  the  Rousseaa  of 
the  present  tlrnes.  Both  of  them  were 
educated  among  the  mountains,  at  a 
distance  firom  t£e  fermentations  of  bo- 
dd  life,  and  acquired,  from  their  way 
of  existence,  certain  peculiar  senti- 
mental habits  of  meditation ^  which 
were  pitched  in  a  different  key  from 
the  callou^j  sarcasticj  and  practical 
way  of  thinking,  prevalent  among 
their  contemporaries  of  tlic  cities. 
Eousseau  mingled  m  the  throng  ;  but 
found  himself  there  like  a  man  drop- 
ped out  of  the  clouds.  The  peculia- 
rity of  bis  habits  made  bim  wrelchod  ; 
And  his  irritation  perverted  the  em* 
ployment  of  his  genius,  BIr  Words* 
worth  lias  acted  more  wisely  in  keep- 
ing aloof;  and  continuing  to  cultivate 
his  mind  accosding  to  its  jiristine  bias, 
and  forbearing  to  grapple  too  closely 
with  the  differently  educated  men  ofg 
cities.  Ronsseau  makes  a  fine  enc 
mium  upon  the  mountains^  which ^ 
it  is  connected  with  the  present  sub- 
ject, we  shali  quot^: — "  A  general 
impression  (wliich  every  body  expe- 
ricnceB,  though  all  do  not  observe  f  ^ 
iSj  that,  on  high  mountains  where  th 
air  IS  pure  and  subtlcj  we  fe^l  greate 
lightness  and  agility  of  body,  and  more 
serenity  in  the  mind-  The  pleasures 
ve  there  less  violent ;  the  passioaB  are 
more  moderate ;  meditatiotig  rtfcdive 
there  a  certain  great  and  nithlime  cfm» 
racfer  proportioned  to  the  ohjects  thai 
strike  us;  a.  certain  tranquil  pleasure 
whidt  has  nothing  sensuah  We  ar# 
theT?e  grave  without  melaucboly ;  quiet 
without  indolence;  contented  with  ax., 
igting  and  thinking,  all  too  lively 
pleasures  are  blunted,  and  lose  tl]i~ 
sharp  [loints  wliich  render  thera  pain* 
fnl ;  they  leave  in  the  heart  only  a 
slight  and  agreeable  emotion ;  and  thus 
an  happy  climate  mokeg  tlie  passions 
of  mankind  subservient  to  his  felicity^ 
whicli  elsewhere  are  his  torment.  ~ 
question  whether  any  violent  agitatio 
or  vapourish  disorder  could  hold  ou 
against  such  an  abode  if  continued  f 
some  time ;  and  I  am  surpritfCd  tha 
baths  of  the  salutary  and  beneficial  aifj 
of  the  mountains  are  not  one  of  thd] 
principal  remedies  of  medicine 
morality." 
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ON    THE    BEVIVAL    OP    A    TASTE     FOI^ 
OUB   ANCIENT    UTERATURE. 

The  strong  disposition  that  has  of  late 
discovered  itself  in  this  and  other  li- 
terary countries  of-  Europe,  to  recover 
the  vestiges  of  earlier  times,  and  espe- 
cially to  restore  its  ancient  literature, 
may  have  heen  determined,  perhaps, 
in  some  degree,  hy  accidental  causes, 
fmd  hy  such  as  cannot  he  traced.  Yet 
it  seems  reasonahle  also  to  ascrihe  such 
a  remarkahle  turn  in  the  mind  of  a 
most  cultivated  age,  appearing  at  the 
same  time  in  countries  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent character,  to  some  more  general 
and  necessary  cause.  And  perhaps, 
without  seeming  fanciful,  something 
may  he  shewn  to  this  effect,  which 
may  dispose  us  to  regard  such  an  in- 
clination in  the  genius  of  an  age  like 
our  own,  as  so  &r  from  repugnant  to 
its  character  of  extreme  civilization, 
that  it  may  ruther  seem  to  arise  out 
Qfit, 

Mr  Hume  has  ohserved,  that  in  the 
great  poem  of  Spenser,  the  genius  of 
the  author  is  encumbered  and  disguis- 
ed under  the  antiquated  and  &ntasti- 
cal  costume  of  chivalry,  which  he  has 
chosen  to  assume.  We  helieve  there, 
are  few  readers  of  poetry  of  tlje  pre- 
sent day,  to  whom  this  verf  circumr 
stance  does  not  constitute  one  essen- 
tial interest  and  beauty  of  the  work, 
and  few  judges  of  the  character  of  poets 
to  whom  tiie  spirit  of  chivalry  does 
not  appear  to  have  raised,  refined,  and 
purified  even  the  genius  of  Spenser — 
tliat  genius  which  could  itself  raise, 
refine,  apd  purify  whatsoever  it 
touched. 

The  opinion  of  that  writer  upon 
literature  in  general,  and  especially 
upon  such  a  subject  as  poetry,  may 
be  consi(lered  perhaps  as  the  literary 
opiniop  of  his  own,  and  still  ipore,  of 
»  preceding  age,  much  rather  than 
as  the  ofifepring  of  his  o^vn  mind,— 
For  judgments  on  such  subjects  as 
these  can  scarcely  be  conceived  of  a^ 
native  to  a  mind,  in  all  its  own  habits 
of  Speculation  so  alien  to  them.  Nor 
is  it  very  probable,  that  on  subjects  on 
which  he  could  not  feel  himself  strong, 
he  would  in  a  work,  not  of  ingenious 
and  speculative  argument,  but  of  grave 
history,  have  hazarded  himself  in  opi- 
nions, in  which  he  did  not  secretiy 
feel  some  countenance  firom  those 
judgments  that  he  was  accustomed  to 


consider  as  of  paramount  authority  in 
literature. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  great  fact 
in  literary  history,  with  which  we  have 
supiwsed  Mr  Hume's  remark  to  be 
connected,  wilKluinlly  be  tailed  in 
question.  The  feelings  with  which 
our  ancient  poetry  was  generally  re- 
garded at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  were  essen- 
tially different.  In  our  Augustan  age, 
we  see  the  mind  of  the  country  tend- 
ing with  determined  force  from  that 
ancient  literature ;  and  in  these  later 
days  we  have  seen  it  returning  upon 
the  treasures  of  those  older  times,  with 
an  almost  passionate  admiration. 

How  far  this  revolution  of  sentiment 
upon  this  particular  point,  may  be 
connected  with  that  great  diange 
which,  in  nearly  corresponding  time, 
has  manifested  itself  in  the  poetical 
temper  of  the  country,  woukl  be  a 
curious  and  interesting  inquiry.  It  ia 
not  what  we  have  now  in  view.  But 
we  cannot  help  observing,  in  passing, 
that  the  just  estimate  and  passionate 
feeling  of  poetry  do  really  appear  to  have 
declined  and  revived  amongst  us,  in 
point  of  time  at  least,  in  correspondence 
with  the  temporary  negleot  apd'  re*, 
turning  love  of  our  own  ancient  records, 
And  if  some  of  our  readers  should  be 
scarcely  aware  what  the  estimate  of 
poetry  has  been  in  this  country  in  the 
former  part  of  the  last  century,  we- 
must  remind  them  of  that  curious  li-. 
terary  passage  of  Groldsmith,  lyho,  in. 
his  Vic^r  of  Wakefield,  puts  IP  to  th^ 
mouth  of  a  speaker,  evidently  intendt 
eil  as  a  person  of  authority  of  judg- 
ment, high  praise  of  the  tragedies  of* 
that  era  of  our  stage,  for  their  a^eir^ 
ence  to  nature,  contemptuously  com* 
paring  them  with  the  mcmstrous  and 
gigantic  delineation  of  our  elder  dra- 
matists, not  excepting  Shakspeare.— 
It  would  be  well,  if  those  whose  read«. 
ing  leads  them  that  way,  would  put^ 
together  the  evidence  they  find  of  th^* 
opinions  which  one  age  has  entertained' 
of  another,  to  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  it^  own  productions,  as  groundi. 
of  the  estimate  of  its  mind.  The 
two  instances  yue  have  quoted  may  not 
appear,  thus  sdltarily,  to  have  so  mudb 
weight  to  our  readers  as  to  us;  yet 
surely  it  must  be  admitted,  that  so: 
unpbetical  a  declaration  from  the  hand 
of  a  poet  is  at  least  a  strong  probabla- 
indication  of  the  overpowering  opinion* 
of  his  contemporaries^  which  could  so. 
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far  rqireas  the  native  feeling  of  poetry 
in  his  mintl.  Ko  man  will  l)clieve 
that  Golclsmithj  now  living,  would 
huve  so  judged. 

This  return  to  our  Ancient  Poetry  is 
with  us  a  part  of  our  general  return  to 
the  Atident  Literature  and  the  Ancient 
History  of  the  Country.  Our  press 
speaks  to  the  fact  of  the  reviving  study 
of  general  an  dent  literature,  better 
than  any  statement.  And,  of  the  cha- 
racter of  our  Hi«torical  rese^rches^  the 
history  of  England,  by  Huvrie,  com- 
pared with  the  same  history  at  a  later 
period,  by  Dr  Henry,  and  with  that,  at 
a  still  later  date  by  t>liaron  Turner, 
may  be  ukt?n  in  Uhiatration  at  least, 
if  not  in  evidence,  Euch  of  these  last 
t^vo  works,  as  fur  as  it  carries  down  the 
history,  is  marked  by  an  en  creasing 
exactnesH  of  minute  research,  and  a 
fuller  and  stronger  presentation  of  the 
extant  Tnemorials  of  the  timfcs.  In 
rciiding  the  volumes  of  Mr  Turner,  we 
may  be  excused  for  expressing  the  re- 
gret which  every  student  of  our  early 
history  must  teel,  that  a  work  bo 
valuable  by  its  contents,  should  have 
been  renderetl  less  interesting,  and 
»hnost,  womii^bt  say,  of  less  authority, 
by  the  style  of  the  language  in  which 
the  author  has  thought  tit  to  convey 
then). 

It  is  to  Jittk  purpose,  however,  to 
cile  especial  instances  ;  for,  after  ail^ 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  re- 
fer the  reader,  at  last,  to  his  oivn 
knowledge  for  the  fact  assumed,— ^that 
therp  has  been,  of  late  years,  and  is, 
at  this  time,  in  the  mind  of  the  coun- 
try, as  shewn  in  iN  hterature,  a  strong 
determination  of  inquiry  to  the  monu- 
ments of  its  Earlier  history,  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  recover  both  for  in- 
tellectual speculation,  and  for  some-^ 
thing  perhaps  of  a  moral  love,  the 
faithful  representation  of  ages  which 
had  lonp  bt«n  given  up  without  regret 
or  regard,  to  be  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
time.  Taking  the  ftet  for  granted, 
we  wish  to  propose  some  conjectures 
as  to  the  natural  causes  of  such  a 
change. 

A  people  Blowly  emerging  from  A 
condition  of  barbarism  into  civiHza- 
tion,  regards  the  change  it  is  undergo- 
ing with  great  admiration  and  pridej 
tnd  with  a  stedlkst  conviction  of  the 
lnrV  -  -  ^V  -  ^  =-  -^  '-  ^telfiu-e 
♦1;  aitre- 
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degree,  carried   into  accomplishment. 
During  the  period  of  this  progress,  an 
era  arrives  when  so  much  of  refine* 
racnt  is  attained,  and  so  much  of  th«  j 
pristine  barbarism  shaken  off,  that  the 
people  of  the  present  age  perceives  itself  J 
to  be  distinct  by  civilization   from  its^.  j 
barbarous  ancestors :  and,  it  no  sooner 
discovers    the    distinction,    than    its 
pride  steps  in  to  rend  wider  the  Re*' 
poration,  while  a  sort  of  fceUng,  even 
of  hostility,  ensues,  to  that  dark  and  j 
inveterate  barbarism  tVom  which  it  i»i 
accomplishing  its  deliverance.  Against ' 
feelings  so  deeply  rootetl  and  powerful,  '' 
which  are  motions  indeed  of  the  yetf^ 
spirit  of  the  nation,  striving  with  fUllI 
contention  of    its   powers    for   high-^i 
prized  and  important  purposes,  those! 
teelings  of   imagination   with  whic 
we  look  back  upon  antiquity^  call  haV^I 
no  strength  to  stand.     They  are  swepll 


do^vn  ;  or,  indcefl 
into  existence ; — t 
ginadnn,  and  all  i 
tier  faculties  and  ;r 
are  involved  in  i\u 


ircely 

I  and  itna^l 
^  find  sub*f 
themindi] 
great  move* 


ment    of    the    people's    siririt  ; — thai 
whole  mind  of  the  nation  looks  for^i 
ward  to  futurity.  As  •-cwn  ag  the  prid 
of  this  deliverance  is  felt, — m  long 
a  sense  presses  of  the  iJUportance  of 
throwing  back  ttJ  a  distance  from  thera-J 
selves  that  antique  barbarism,  of  mals-ij 
ing  wide  and  impassable  the  gulph  < 
separation; — and,  whenever  some  Un 
wonted  conflux  of  events,   inflaming 
anew  the  zeal  tyf  amelioration,  carria 
the  whole  passion  of  men's  hearts  int 
the  future  ; — so  soon,  so  long^  and  so  ^ 
often,  will  tliey  look  with  estrangement 
and  aversion  on  the  mighty  past,  and 
please  and  flatter  themselves  in    this 
conscious  exaltation,  and  in  the  dawn*  \ 
ing  illumination  of  a  brighter  day. 
This    Felf-separalion  of  the   age 
civilization  from  the  age  of  darknes»,1 
may  be   observed,  it  is  probable, 
every  nation,  at  different  periods,   it 
more  or  less  fiilness,  according  to  thi 
drcumrtances  of  the  times;  artd  ihi 
evidence   of   such    a    spirit    may 
found  very  variously  scattered  througftj 
the  reconls  of  human  feeling  and  opi4 
nion,   as   they   shew  themselves  noil 
in  the  workings  of  a  solitary  spctulft 
tive  mind,  and  now  in  the  consenting 
passions  of  a  people  ;  at  one  time 
literature,  at  anothei*  in  dresis,  at  ano 
ihcT  in  revolutions  that  overturn  En 
pires,  and  lay  thrones  prostralei 
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To  shew  this  nihrit  manifesting  it- 
self in  its  powerml  operations  during 
the  modem  civilization  of  Europe, 
will  be  a  work  for  the  historian  of  the 
human  mind.  We  have  ventured  to 
gpeak  thus  hastily  on  so  great  a  st^ 
ject,  merely  to  omsr  grounds  of  specu- 
lation to  those  to  whom  these  chimges, 
in  tile  diaracter  of  our  own  literature, 
may  have  an  interest.  If  there  be 
sucn  a  spirit  as  this  of  which  we  have 
spoken  there  will  be  a  time  when  its 
operation  vnll  cease  or  be  suspended. 
IVlien  Uie  security  of  civilisation  is 
attained,  when  that  first  sense  of  es* 
cape  and  emancipation  is  pest,  and  no 
ferment  of  mind  sends  tne  thoughts 
of  men  with  eagerness  of  desire  mto 
the^ture,  then  a  natural  temper  of 
Judging  will  take  place,  and  to  that 
naturu  temper  antiquity  will  appear 
in  its  own  importance.  For  it  is 
not  necessary  to  account  for  an  opi- 
nion among  men  of  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  remains  of  great  ages  that 
are  past;  it  is  the  cessation  and  dis- 
appearance of  such  opinions  among 
them  that  needs  to  be  accounted  for. 
When  the  caiuses  have  ceased  to  act, 
^  by  whidi  that  natural  sense  and  opi- 
nion were  held  oppressed  almost  to  ex- 
tinction, it  may  be  thought  that  the 
simfde  feeling  of  long  injustice  com- 
mitted, as  well  as  of  great  loss  no  doubt 
actually  incurred,  will  impart  a  tem- 
per of  eager  seal,  and  even  passion, 
to  the  returning  admiration  of  a 
people  for  the  memory  of  their  fbre- 
&lliers,  and  to  their  renewed  occupa- 
tion of  their  own  long  n^ected  m- 
heritance. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that,  using 
lofty  terms  like  these  to  speak  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  a  na- 
tion's literature,  inspires  a  suspicion 
that  we  may  be  labouring  to  dress  up 
in  seeming  greatness,  what  is  of  no 
real  might  in  the  momentous  concerns 
of  manlund.  It  may  be  so.  It  is 
|K)68ible  that  the  occupations  of  the 
intellect  do  more  and  more  separate 
themselves  firom  the  real  business  of 
human  life.  Yet  it  would  still  be 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  a  neoes* 
aary  condition  of  civilization,  and  that 
the  same  mind  which  every  one,  in 
whom  it  is  cultivated,  feels  to  be  by 
its  high  cultivation  so  important  to  his 
own  life,  might  not,  through  the 
same  power,  exercise  an  influence  as 
high  and  important  on  the  common 
welfare  of  a  nation. 
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It  has  been  said  by  a  great  poet, 
•<  The  present  and  the  past. 
Upon  whoee  wings  haiuionioiidy  tenjoiaedt 
Moves  the  great  sgmt  of  thf  univene." 
And  certainly  nothing  can  be  imagiii- 
ed  more  deplorable  in  the  ftelings  of 
a  people  (except  in  that  wqsreMive 
state  whi(£  we  nave  alluded  to),  than 
the  voluntary  fbrgetfblness  of  ihe 
mental  achievements  of  their  aneestOTB. 
The  living  and  creative  ip^t  of  liters* 
ture  is  its  nationality.  Whatever  is  in* 
troduced  into  it  tnm  abroad,  or  ad- 
ded to  it  from  within,  should  be,  and 
if  it  is  of  any  value,  must  be,  in  bar* 
mony  with  its*  past  greatness.  It  was 
the  glory  of  the  Greeks  that  their  li- 
terature was  native — ^it  was  the  iktali- 
ty  of  the  Romans  that  theirs  was  im* 
ported.  But  when  a  nation  reaches  a 
nigh  point  of  civilization,  and  when 
its  literature  is  highly  refined  and  per- 
fect, it  must  then  either  turn  itself  to 
the  study,  and  consequently  the  im- 
itation, of  the  literature  of  other  na- 
tions^ or  it  must  revert  to  the  andent 
spirit  of  its  own.  Happily  for  ua^ 
The  andent  sjririt  is  not  dead. 
Old  times,  we  trust,  are  living  hoe. 
And  while  the  worst  part  of  oar  na^ 
tional  literature  is  ibrgotten,— all  that 
was  meagre  and  bloodless,  or  rotten 
and  impure,— on  the  oUier  hand,  we 
have  rused  up,  as  it  were,  from  the 
tomb,  a  spirit  that  vras  only  Iving  as- 
leep, and  that  flow,  firom  tne  dust 
and  the  darkness,  walks  abroad  among 
us,  in  the  renovation  of  all  its  strengto 
and  beauty. 
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He  whose  ejcperiencedeye  can  piereedi*'  aitqr 
Otpoit  events,  to  whom  in  vision  dasr 
Th*  aspiiing  heads  oi  fiUurt  thkig^vmu 
Like  mcwintain-tops,   whence  mists  nave 
roDed  away.  Wobdswo&th. 

One  of  the  most  carious  treatises 
of  Cicero,  is  that  on  '^  DlvinatioD,'^ 
or  the  Imowledge  of  future  even^ 
which  has  preserved  fbr  us  a  eomplete 
account  of  those  state-oontrivaaees 
which  were  practised  by  the  Roman 
government,  to  instil  SmOng  tfa«  peo- 
ple those  hopes  and  fi»rs  by  wnieh 
they  created  pubUc  opinion.  As  oar 
religious  creed  has  entirely  rendered 
the  Pagan  obsolete  and  ridicakmsy  litis 
treatise  is  rarely  oonsulted;  it  wfll  si* 
ways  however  remftin  es  a  ciuj^  in 
the  history  oif  num. 
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To  ihenc  two  books  of  Cieero  on 
**  Divination,"  perhaps  a  thiid  might 
be  added,  and  the  science  of  political 
wid  moral  Prediction  may  yet  wot 
prove  t-o  be  so  vain  a  thing.  Much 
which  overwhelms  when  it  bapi>ens 
may  be  foreseen,  and  ol\en  deienstve 
measures  muy  b^  provideti  to  break  the 
waters  whose  stream  we  cannot  always 
direct*  It  is  indeed  suspected  thut 
there  exists  a  faculty  in  some  men 
which  excels  in  anticipations  o^  the  Fu* 
ture,  or  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  **  ma^ 
king  things  futuhc  and  ri^mote  as 
PRESENT."  There  seems  something 
in  great  minds  which  serves  as  a  kind 
of  tUvination ;  and  it  has  often  hap^ 
penedy  that  a  tolerable  philosopher  ha^ 
not  made  an  indifferent  prophet. 

There  may  be  a  kind  of  Prescience 
in  the  vaticinations  of  a  profound  po- 
litician, and  we  presiune  that  the  facts 
we  shall  produce  will  suHiciently  esta- 
blish this  principle.  No  great  poUti- 
cal  or  moral  revolution  has  occurred 
in  civilize<l  society  which  has  taken  the 
philosopher  by  surprise,  provided  that 
tins  man,  at  once  intelligent  in  the 
quiciiuid  agimi  homitmst  and  still  witli- 
drawn  from  their  contiicting  interests 
in  the  retirement  of  liis  study,  be  free 
from  the  delusions  of  parties  and  sects. 
Barbarians  make  sudden  irruptions, 
and  alter  the  face  of  things  at  a  blow  ; 
but  intellectual  nations,  like  man  him- 
self, are  still  advancing  circumscribed 
by  an  eternal  drcle  of  similar  events 
and  like  passions.  Whatever  is  to  fol- 
low,  like  our  thoughts,  is  still  linked 
to  what  precedes  it ;  unless  the  force 
of  some  fortuitous  event  interrupts  the 
aonistomcd  progress  of  human  ai&irs. 
In  general,  every  great  event  has  been 
usually  connected  with  presage  or 
pn^ostic.  Lord  Bacon  has  said^ 
*^  The  shepherds  of  the  people  should 
understand  the  proffnoitics  of  states 
iemnestx,  hollow  blasts  of  wind  seem- 
ingly at  a  distance,  and  secret  swell- 
ings of  the  sea,  often  precede  a  storm." 
Cotitinentai  writers  formerly  employed 
a  fortunate  expression  when  they  wish- 
ed to  have  an  Hixtoria  Reformatitinit 
ante  Hefortfiatiottem ;  this  history  of 
tV  TT  !"  Jiiution  would  have  commen- 
t.  s  a  century  before  the  Kfi" 

toravLiiiun  itsrlf.  VVe  have  indeed  a 
letter  from  Cardinal  JuUan  to  Pope 
Ettgenius  IV,  written  a  century  before 
LuHier  appeared,  in  which  he  dearly 
predicte  Ute  Eefbrumtion  and  its  con- 
ttequeuces.    ji£ir  Walter  Haleigh  fore-> 


sttw  the  consequences  of  the  Separa- 
tists and  Sectaries  in  the  national^ 
churdi  about  iH^Q,  The  very  scen^j 
his  imagination  raised  has  been  exb 
bited  to  the  letter  of  his  descriptiotti 
two  centuries  afler  the  prediction. 
**  Time  will  soon  bring  it  to  pass,  if 
it  were  not  resisted,  tliat  God  would 
be  turned  out  of  churches  into  barns, 
and  from  thence  again  into  the  fields 
and  mouB tains,  and  under  he<lges— » 
all  order  of  discipline  and  church- 
government  left  to  newness  cf£  opinion 
and  men's  fancies,  and  as  man^  kinds 
of  religion  spring  up  as  there  are  pa- 
rish churches  within  England/*  Are 
we  not  struck  by  the  profound  genius 
of  Tacitus  who  foresaw  the  calamities 
which  have  ravaged  Europe,  on  the  tall 
of  the  Uoman  empire,  in  a  work  ^vritten 
five  hundred  years  betbre  the  event.  In 
his  sublime  view  of  hmn.m  aftairs,  he 
observes,  "  When  the  Romans  shall 
be  hunted  out  from  those  countries 
which  they  have  conquered,  what  will 
then  happen?  The  revolted  people, 
freed  from  their  oppressor,  will  not  be 
able  to  subsist  without  destroying  their 
neighbours,  and  the  most  cruel  wars 
will  exist  among  all  these  nations/' 
Leibnitz  foresaw  the  results  of  those 
sehish,  and  at  length  demoralising 
opinions  which  began  to  prevail  through 
Europe  in  liis  day,  and  predicted  that 
revolution  in  which  they  dosed,  when 
conducted  by  a  political  sect  of  villain- 
ous men  who  tried  '^  to  be  worse  than 
they  could  be,"  as  old  Montaigne  ex- 
presses it — a  sort  of  men  whonra  a  fa- 
shionable prologue- writer  of  our  times 
had  the  audacity  to  describe  as  '^having 
a  taste  for  eviL"  I  give  the  entire  pas- 
sage of  Leibnitz, — *'  I  find  that  cer- 
tain opinions  (approaching  those  of 
Epicurus  and  Spinosa),  are  insinuating 
themselves  little  by  httle  into  the 
minds  of  the  great  rulers  of  public  af- 
fairs, who  serve  as  the  guides  of  others, 
and  on  whom  all  aflhirs  depend ;  be- 
sideSj  these  opinions  are  also  sliding 
into  fashionable  books,  and  thus  iheff 
art!  preparing  ail  things  to  thai  general 
revolution  which  menrtcei  Eurojte;  and 
in  destroying  those  generous  senrinient? 
of  the  ancients,  Greek  and  Roniun, 
which  preferred  the  love  of  countrv, 
and  public  good,  and  the  cares  of  po- 
sterity, to  fortune,  and  even  to  h£e, 
Omx  public  ifdiits,  as  tlie  English  cull 
them  *,  excessively  diminish  and  are 
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no  more  in  &shion^  and  will  be  still 
less  while  the  least  vicious  of  these 
men  preserve  only  one  principle  which 
they  call  honour, -^a,  principle  Whicih 
only  keeps  them  from  not  doing  what 
they  deem  a  low  action,  while  they 
openly  laugh  at  the  love  of  country — 
ridicule  those  who  are  zealous  for  pub- 
lic ends— and  when  a  well-intentioned 
man  asks  what  will  become  of  their 
posterity?    They  reply,    "  Then,  as 
Now!"     But  it  may  happen  to  these 
persons  themselves  to  endure  those  evils 
which  they  believe  are  reserved  for  others. 
If  this  epidemical  and  intellectual  dis- 
order could  be  corrected,  whose  bad 
effects  are  already  visible,  those  evils 
might  still  be  prevented;  but  if  it 
proceeds  in  growth.   Providence  will 
correct    man    by  the    very   revolution 
which  must  spring  from  it.     Whatever 
may  happen  indml,  all  must  turn  out 
as  usual  for  the  best  in  general  at  the 
end  of  the  account;    although   this 
cannot  happen  without  the  ptnishment 
of  those  who  contribute  even  to  freneral 
ipyod  by  their  eml  actions,"    Leibnitz, 
m  the  seventeenth  century,  foresaw 
what  occurred  in  the  eighteenth.    The 
passage  r^s  like  a  prophetic  inspira- 
tion, verified  in  the  history  of  the  actors 
in  the  late  revolution,  while  the  result, 
according  to  Leibnitz's  own  exhilara- 
ting system  of  optimism,  is  an  educ- 
tion of  good  from  evil.     Did  not  Rous- 
seau predict  the  convulsions  of  modern 
Europe^  while  he  so  vividly  foresaw 
the  French  revolution,  that  he  serious- 
ly advised  the  hipjher  classes  of  society 
to  have  their  children  taught  some  use- 
fid  trade  ?  This  notion  was  highly  ri- 
diculed on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Emile,  but  at  its  hour  the  truth  struck. 
He  too  foresaw  the  horrors  of  that  re- 
volution, for  he  announced  that  Emile 
designed  to  emigrate,  because,  from  the 
moral  state  of  the  people,  a  virtuous 
revolution  had  become  impossible. 

Unquestionably  there  have  been  men 
of  such  political  sagacity,  that  they  have 
anticipated  events  which  have  some- 
times required  centuries  to  achieve; 
they  have  detected  that  principle  in  the 
dark  mystery  of  its  genn,  which  time 
only  could  oevelope  to  others. 

When  Solon,  accompanied  by  Epi- 
menides,  who  was  sent  by  the  Athe* 

about  the  year  1 700,  household  words  with  u& 
l^eibnitz  was  struck  by  their  significance, 
and  it  might  now  puzzle  us  to  find  vyno- 
njm% 
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nians  to  assist  him  by  mutual  coiuult- 
ation,  was  looking  on  ttie  port  and  ci- 
tadel of  Munychia/  considering  it  a 
while,  he  turned  to  his  companion,  ex- 
claiming, ''  How  blind  is  man  to  fh- 
turity!  For,  did  the  Athenians  ibresee 
what  mischief  this  will  do  Aelr  dtf, 
they  would  even  eat  it  with  their  own 
teeth  to  get  rid  of  it;"  a  predietion 
verified  more  than  two  hundred  yean 
afterwards.  A  similar  presdent  view 
was  conceived  by  Thales,  when  he 
desired  to  be  buried  in  an  obscore 
quarter  of  Milesia,  observing^  that  that 
very  spot  would  in  time  be  the  Fonun 
of  the  Milesians. 

The  same  genius  displayed  itself  in 
Charlemagne.    As  this  mighty  sove^ 
reign  was  standing  at  the  wuidow  of  « 
castle  by  the  sea-side,  d>serving  «  Nor- 
man fleet  preparing  to  make  a  desoenti 
teare  started  in  the  eyes  of  the  aoed 
monarchy  and  he  exdaimed^  '*  If  tSuj 
dare  to  threaten  my  dominions  while 
I  am  yet  living,  what  will  they  do 
when  I  shall  be  no  more !"  a  melan^ 
choly  prediction  of  their  subsequent 
incmrsions,  and  the  protracted  miseries' 
of  the  French  nation  during  a  century. 
Erasmus,  when  at  Canterbniy,  ho* 
fare  the  tomb  of  Becket,  obscs^ring  it 
loaded  with  a  vast  profusion  of  jewels^ 
wished  that  those  had  been  distributed 
among  the  poor,  and  that  the  shrine 
had  been  only  adorned  with  boog^ 
and  flowers:  For,  said he^ '' tibosewna 
have  heaped  up  all  that  mass  of  tne*- 
sure^  will  one  day  be  plundered,  and 
&11  a  prey  to  those  who  are  in  power ;" 
a  prediction  literally  fnlfilled  idwnt 
twenty  yeara  after  it  was  made.    Tbe 
unknown  author  of  the  Visions  of 
Piers  Ploughman,  who  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  surprised  the 
world  by  a  famous  prediction  of  the 
fall  of  the  religious  houses  fkom  the 
hand  of  a  king.    The  event  was  k^ 
alised  two  hundred  years  afterwards^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL    The  no- 
testant  writers  have  not  semplea  to' 
declare,  that  in  this  instance  ne  was 
"  divino  numine  afflatus."    But  pso* 
diction  is  not  inspiration;   the  one 
may  be  wro\ight  out  by  man^  the  otber 
comes  fVom  God.    The  same  principle 
which  led  Erasmut  to  predict,  tnat- 
those  who  were  "  in  power"  would 
destroy  the  rich  shrine,  became  no 
other  class  of  men  in  society  wereeqnal 
to  mate  with  one  so  mighty  as  the 
monks,  conducted  the  author  of  Fie» 
Ploughman  to  the  same  condoaMi^ 
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^tm\  since  power  only  could  acamiplisli 
that  great  purpose,  he  fixed  on  the 
liighest  tts  the  most  likely;  atid  the 
wise  pre<lietlon  was,  so  long  after^  li- 
terally accomplished. 

This  spirit  of  foresight,  in  contem- 
plative minds,  was  e\inced  by  our  great 
antiquLiry  Dugdale.  In  1641  he  an- 
ticipated the  scene  which  was  preparing 
to  opejfi,  in  the  deBtruelmn  of  our  an- 
cient monuments  in  cathedral  churches. 
He  then  hastened  his  zealous  itinerant 
labours,  of  taking  draughts,  and  co- 
pying; inscriptions,  ^*  to  preserve  them 
ibr  future  and  better  times/*  And 
thus  it  was,  that,  conducted  by  his 
prescient  spirit,  posterity  owe«  to  Dug*- 
dale  the  ancient  monuments  of  Eng- 
land. The  next  a^e  will  instruct  it- 
self with  the  history  of  ours,  as  we  do 
by  that  of  the  last,  Involveti  amid  the 
most  rapid  reverses,  tliosc  who  only 
draw  from  the  surface  of  history  the 
volatile  pleasure  of  a  romantic  tale,  or 
deaden  all  its  living  facts  by  the  tor- 
pedo touch  of  chronological  antiquu- 
rianism,  will  not  easily  comprehend 
tlie  principles  which  terminate  in  cer- 
toin  poUtical  eventfi,  nor  tlie  characters 
among  mankind  who  are  the  usual 
actors  in  those  scenes,  *^  I'he  thing 
that  hath  been,  is  that  which  shall  be." 
The  heart  of  man  beats  on  the  same 
eternal  springs.  Whether  he  puces,  or 
whether  he  flies,  his  reasoning  un- 
reasonable being  cannot  esiiape  oi^t  of 
tlie  march  of  human  thought  and  hu- 
Hian  passions.  Thus  we  discover  how, 
ifi  the  most  extraordiimry  revolutions, 
the  time  anu  the  place  only  have 
changed.  Even  when  events  are  not 
etricdy  j»arallel,  the  conducting  prin- 
cipleii  are  the  same. 

When  tlie  French  revolution  recalled 
our  attention  to  our  own,  the  nej^lected 
volumes  which  preserved  the  public  and 
private  history  of  Qur  Charles  I.  and 
Cromwell,  were  collected  with  eager 
curiosity.  How  often  tlic  scene  exist- 
ing before  us,  nay  the  very  personages 
themselves,  opened  on  us  in  timse  lur- 

fotten  pages.  But  us  the  annaliJ  of 
uman  nature  did  not  commence  with 
those  of  Charles  1.,  we  took  a  still 
more  retrograde  step ;  and  it  was  dis- 
covered, in  this  wider  range,  that,  in 
the  various  governments  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  events  of  those  times  hud 
been  only  reproduced.  Among  them 
the  same  principles  had  terminated  in 
the  same  results,  and  the  same  ]>cr- 
^uages  had  Hgiired  in  the  some  drama. 
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This  strikingly  'appears  in  a  little  cu- 
rious volume,  entitled,  "  Essai  stir 
rHistoire  de  la  Heyolution  Fran^j^oise, 
par  une  Societe  d'Auteurs   L<^tins  *" 

This  *^  Society  of  Latin  Authors," 
who  have  so  ujimitably  written  the  his*  I 
tory  of  the  French  revolution,  oonaist%*^ 
of  the  Roman  historians  themselves  J  i 
By  extracts  ingeniously  applied^   the 
events  of  that  melancholy  i:>eriod  are^ 
so  apj>OBitely  described,  indeed  so  mi^^ 
nutely  detailed,  that  they  will  not  fail  | 
to  surprise  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomc<l  to  detect  the  perpetual  parallels^  1 
which  we  meet  in  philosophical  history. 

Many  of  these  crisisei;  in  history  ar^ 
close  resemblances  of  each  other.  Com- 
pare tlie  history  of  ^^  the  League,**  m  \ 
French  liistory,  with  tliat  of  our  owa  [ 
civil  wars  ;  we  are  struck  by  the  simi-^l 
lar  occurrences,  perfonned  by  the  samel 
political  characters  which  played  their.i 
part  on  both  tho«e  great  theatres  of  1 
human  action.     A  satirical  royahst  of  J 
those   times   has   commemorated    th^^J 
motives,  the  incidents,  and  the  person-^] 
ages,  and  has  produced  a  Hudibras  inj 
prose.     The  author  of  the  ^'^  Satu^-^ 
Menipj>ee  de  la  Vertu  du  CathoHcoa,. 
d'Espagne,"  discovers  all  the  bitter  ri^* 
dicule  of  Butle^,  ii|  his  Itid^crous  and,^ 
severe   exldbition  of  the  *'  Etats  do^i 
Paris,**  while  the  artist  who  designed 7 
the  satirical  prints,  becomes  no  con* 
temptible  Hogarth.    So  much  are  these 
public  evenUs  alike,   in  their  general  j 
spirit  and  termination,  that  they  haven 
aiibrded  the  subject  of  a  ciu'ious  vo^ri 
lume,  entitled,  ''  Essai  sur  les  Revo^| 
iutionst;"  the  whole  work  was  model-. 
letl  on  this  principle.     "  It  would  bq 
possible,"  ^uyn  that   eloquent   writer^, 
*^  to  frame  a  table^  or  chart,  in  which 
all  the  given  imaginable  events  of  ti 
history  of  a  people  would  be  rediic 
to  a   mathenjatical   ejtactness,"     Thft^ 
conception  is  fanciful,  but  it  is  found* 
ed  on  truth.     He  who  judges  of  th^ 
present  by  the  parallels  which  the  pasti 
fumislies,  has  one  source  opened  to  bin 
of  a  know  ledge  of  the  futu  re.    We  find 
how  minds  of  large  comprehension  have « 
been  noticed  for  possessing  this  faculty 
of  prediction.  Cornehus  N  epos  rela  tes  of 
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+  An  extruordinary  work,  which  won  < 
sold,  in  the  reprinting  hits  suScred  mtmy  ; 
castxations.  Ii  was  printed  here  as  a  iirstJ 
volume,  but  probably  remainud  unpublish^S 
ed.  I  read  vfiih  mme  surprise  tlie  elnglQj 
copy  which  was  said  to  have  been  savpd  fron^ 
die  entire  edition* 


Cicero^  thathereftiarkably  exerdsed  this 
political  prescience,  so  tnat,  with  him. 
It  seemed  a  kind  of  divination ;  for  Ci- 
cero "  not  only  foretold  events  which 
happened  in  his  own  time,  but  had 
also  prophesied  what  has  occurred  in 
these  days."   There  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
pression employed  by  Thucydides,  in 
his  character  of  Themistocles,  of  which 
the  foUowiag  is  given  as  a  close  trans- 
lation :  f'  By  a  species  of  sagacity  pe- 
culiarly his  own,  fbr  which  he  was  in 
no  degree  indebted  either  to  early  edu- 
cation or  after  study,  he  was  superemi- 
nently happy  in  tbrming  a  prompt  judg- 
ment in  matters  that  admitted  but  little 
time  for  deliberation  ;  at  ^e  same  time 
that  he  &r  surpassed  all,  in  his  deduc^ 
tions  of  the  ruTua^^  from  the  past  ;*' 
or  was  the  best  guesser  of  the  future 
from  the  past  *.    And  assuredly  our 
country  has  witnessed^  'among  her  il- 
lustrious men,  many  a  rival  in  predic- 
tion with  Themistocles.    Burke,  Pitt, 
and  a  noble  statesman  yet  living,  were 
crften  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  po- 
litical vaticination.    The  instances  are 
numerous  and  ^miliar.  The  eloquence 
of  Burke  is  often  oracular ;  a  speedi  of 
Pitt,  in  1800,  painted  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope, as  it  was  only  realised  fifteen 
years  afterwards.      The   Marquis  of 
•Wellesley's  incomparable  character  of 
Bonaparte  predicted  his  fall  when  high- 
est in  his  glory ;  that  great  statesman 
then  poured  forth  the  sublime  language 
of  philosophical  prophecy :  '^  His  eagerr 
Hess  of  power  is  so  inorcunate — ^his  jea- 
lousy of  independence  so  fierce — ^his 
keenness  of  appetite  so  feverish  in  all 
that  touched  his  ambition,  even  in  the 
most  trifling   things,    that  he  must 
plunge  into  desperate  difficulties.    He 
IS  one  of  an  order  of  minds  that,  by 
nature,  make  for  themselves  great  re- 
verses."   Such  are  the  statesmen  of 
genius :  prescient  moralists !   who  so 
nappily  succeed  in  their  predictions  of 
the  fortune  and  the  character  of  famous 
individuals.    The  revolutionary  cha- 
racter of  Cardinal  de  Retz  was  detected, 
by  the  sagacity  of  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
even  in  the  youth  of  de  Rejz.    He  then 

*  A  critical  friend,  who  suj^lies  me  with 
this  version,  would  have  the  original  placed 
undor  the  eye  of  the  learned  reader. 

*OiJM/f  yi^  Iwirti,  i^  tvrt  ^^tficJin  is  etMif 

tifuurrnt,  TfiUCYDIDESi  Lib,  1. 
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wrote  a  history  of  the  eonspixBcy  of 
Fiesco,  with  such  vehement  aamiratibii 
of  his  hero,  that  the  Italian  politician 
having  read  it,  predicted  that  tke  yoqog 
author  would  be  one  of  the  moa^  tufr 
bulent  spirits  of  the  age.  The  fiuher 
of  Marshal  Biron,  even  amid  the  i 
of  his  son,  discovered  the  doud  wh 
was  to  obscure  it,  invisible  Id  otfier 
men:  "  Biron,"  said  he,  ^'  I  advise 
thee,  when  peace  takes  place,  to  go  and 
pUmt  cabbages  in  thy  garden^  otheyv 
wise  I  warn  thee  thon  wilt  loae  thy 
head  on  a  scaffold."  The  future  cfaaf 
racter  of  Cromwell  was  apparent  to  two 
of  our  great  politidLanB :  ^^  This  ooarie^ 
unpromising  young  man,"  laid  Lon} 
Falkland,  pointing  to  Cromwell^  '^  will 
be  the  first  person  in  the  kingdom^  if 
the  nation  comes  to  blows."  AndAnh^ 
bishop  Williams,  on  a  visit  Charlef  h 
paid  him,  told  the  king  confidentially^ 
that  ^'  there  was  thei  in  CromwiOl 
wliich  forbode  somethipg  dangerom; 
and  wished  his  Majesty  woola  either 
win  him  over  to  him  or  get  him  takeoi 
off." 

Such  are  the  fects  which  may  e8t»- 
blisli  the  existence  of  a&cnlty  of  five* 
sight  and  vaticination  poaseaaed  hf 
some  great  minds,  whidb  seema  yet  tp 
want  a  denomination ;  yet  this  mar 
be  supplied  to  us ;  for  the  writer  of  tlie 
life  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  di^Bt^ 
ing  the  honour  of  it  fox  that  phUon^ 
pher,  mysteriously  shadows  out  aomei" 
thing  which  hecaUs  '^llie  Stocbaatic^'' 
or  the  &culty  of  political  pcedictiony--* 
a  term  derived  from  the  Greek,  aigpip 
Mag  *'  shooting  at  a  mark."  .  1^ 
Thomas,  it  seems,  was  this  inteOectnal 
archer  who  then  hit  the  white  ;  ftr  he 
says,  ^^  Though  he  were  no  prophet^ 
yet  in  ihatfacul^  which  oomea  near* 
est  to  it,  he  exoeUed,  L  e.  the  Sioduum 
tic,  wherein  he  was  seldom  miatakfp 
as  to  future  events^  as  well  pnUic^  ^ 
private." 

Aristotle,  who  collected  all  tiie  ear 
nous  knowledge  of  his  times,  aflSvdi 
us  some  remarkable  opiniona  on  ttiM 
art  of  Divinatioiu  1\^e  passage  ia  m 
that  '^  Magazine  of  intellectual  ridto> 
as  Mr  Coppleston  calls  his  ^^  Rlidtaric/' 
The  Stagyrite  details  the  varioua  adH 
terfuges  practised  by  the  pretended  di^ 
vinors  of  his  day,  who  mund  it  mivk 
easier  to  say  that  such  a  thing  wooJii 
happen,  than  to  mark  the  tune  when 
it  is  to  happen.  Thev  are  never  dr- 
cumstantiai,  and^  in  all  they  predict 
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never  tdl  the  When  ^.  At  the  same 
time  Aristotle  gives  iis  the  secret  prin- 
cipfe,  by  which  one  ol*  these  divinors 
regulated  liis  pretlirtion!!.  He  traiildy 
declared,  that  the  Jul  nre  being  always 
very  obscurcj  while  the  past  was  easy 
ta  know,  Aw  predictions  had  net^r  the 
^future  (n  view;  he  decided  from  the 
fojitf  as  this  appeared  in  human  affiiirs, 
which  was  however  concealed  from, 
and  imknovvn  to  the  multitude.  And 
this  indeed  is  the  true  principle  by 
i^hich  a  philosopliical  historian  may 
become  a  skilful  divinor,  and  an  adept 
in  the  "  Stoehastic." 

We  have  had  recently  a  remarkable 
illuatration  of  the  truth  of  this  secret 
principle,  in  the  confession  of  a  man 
of  genius  among  oursi^lves.  When 
Mr  Coleridge  was  a  political  writer  in 
the  Mornmg  Post  and  the  Courier,  at 
a  period  of  darkness  and  utter  confu- 
sion, he  was  then  conducted  by  a  track 
of  light  not  revealed  to  ordinary  jour- 
nalists*  He  decided  of  the  Napoleonic 
empire,  **  that  despotism  in  masqne- 
raile,'*  by  the  "  state  of  Rome  under 
the  first  CfiBsars  ;"  and  of  the  Spanish 
American  revolution,  by  taking  the 
war  of  the  United  Provinces  with  Phi- 
lip II,  02  the  ground- work  of  the  com- 
parison* *'  On  every  great  occur- 
rence," he  says,  "  I  endeavoured  to 
discover  in  past  history  the  event  that 
most  nearly  resembled  it*  I  procured 
the  contemporary  historians,  memo- 
rialists, and  pamphleteers.  Then  fair- 
ly subtracting  the  points  of  difference 
from  those  of  likeness,  as  the  balance 
favoured  the  former  or  the  latter,  I  con- 
jectured that  the  result  would  be  the 
same,  or  different.  In  the  Essays  ''  on 
the  probable  final  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,"  I  feel  myself  authorised  to 
affirm,  by  the  effect  producetl  on  many 
inteUigent  men,  that,  were  the  dates 
wanting,  it  might  have  been  suspect- 
ed that  the  Essays  had  been  written 
within  the  last  twelve  months  t," 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  re- 
markable predictions  hjive  turned  out 
to  be  false  ones,  like  those  of  the  monk 
Canon,  whose  Chronicle  is  printed, 
and  closes  in  1 532,  in  which  he  de- 
clares that  the  world  was  about  end- 
ing, as  well  as  his  Chronicle  of  it ;  that 
the   Turkish   empire  would  not  last 

•  lib,  via.  c,  V. 
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many  years ;  tliat  after  the  death  of 
Charles  V.  the  empire  of  Germany 
would  infallibly  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  Germans  themselves.  The  monk 
will  no  longer  pass  for  a  prophet :  his 
miscaleulated  Daniel,  like  some  othcn^, 
"wished  more  ill  to  the  Mahometans 
than  the  Christian  cabinets  of  Eiu-ope, 
and  had  no  notion  that  God  would 
prosj)er  the  heretics  of  Luiher.  Sir 
James  Macintosh  has  indeed  observed, 
**  I  am  sensible,  that  in  tlie  field  of  ijo- 
litical prediction,  veteran  sagacity  has 
often  been  deceived."  He  alludes  to 
the  memorable  example  tyC  Harrington, 
who  published  a  demonstration  of  the 
impossibility  of  re-establishing  mo- 
narchy in  England  six  months  before 
the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  But  the 
author  of  the  Oceana  was  a  polttuul  fa- 
natic, who  ventured  to  predict  an 
event,  not  by  other  events  which  had 
happened,  but  by  a  theoretical  princi- 
ple wliich  he  hail  fonned,  that  '*  the 
balance  of  power  depends  on  that  of 
property,"  So  unphiJo«ophical  was 
Harrington  in  his  contracted  view  of 
human  affairs,  that  he  dropped  out  of 
his  calculation  all  the  stirring  passions 
of  ambition  and  party*  A  similar  er- 
ror of  a  great  genius  occurs  in  De  Foe* 
**  Child, '  says  Mr  George  Chalmersj- 
wlth  great  good  sense,  ''  forcsetrin|| 
from  experience  that  mens  conduc 
must  finally  be  decided  by  their  pHn 
ciples,fore£uid  the  colojiial  revolt,  De 
Foe,  aflowinghis  prejudices  to  obscure 
his  sagacity,  reprobated  that  suggos^J 
tion,  because  he  deemed  interest  a  more  J 
strenuous  promptei'  than  entfttmaym,*^ 
The  predictions  of  Harrington  and  l>al 
Foe  are  precisely  such  as  we  mighl^ 
expect  from  a  politicxd  economist. 
Child,  the  philosophical  predictor,  ha" 
read  the  pdAt. 

Even  when  the  event  docs  not  justi- 
fy the  prediction*  the  predictor  may  I 
however  not  have  been  the  less  correct] 
in  his  principles  of  divination.     The  J 
catastrophe  of  human  life,   and   the{ 
turn  of  great  events,  often  prove  acci- 
dental,   Biron,  whom  we  have  noticed,  j 
might  have  ascended  the  throne,  in- 
stead of  the  stolid;  Cromwell  and 
De  Ret2  might  have  become  only  the  i 
favourite  general,   or  the  minister  i  "" 
their  sovereigns*     Such   fortuitous  e-jl 
vents  are  not   comprehended   in   the' 
reach  of  political  prescience ;  it  is  onlyj 
a  vulgar  superstition  which  pre tc new*] 
to  this ;  but  in  these  very  cases  where^ 
nothing  occurred  to  disturb  th«  accuif- 
9  M 
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tomed  prc^ess  of  human  nature^  the 
foresight  of  the  predictors  is  unques- 
tionahle.  HartleVj  in  his  '^  Obser- 
vations on  Man/  &c.  published  in 
1 749,  predicted  die  Ml  of  the  existing 
governments  and  hierarchies  in  these 
two  simple  propositions  :— 

"  Prop.  81.  It  is  probable  that  all  the 
dvil  governments  will  be  overturned. 

Pbop.  82.  It  is  probable  that  the  present 
fonns  of  church  government  wiU  be  dis- 
solved." 

We  are  told  that  Lady  Charlotte 
Wentworth,  much  alarmed  at  these 
falls  of  church  and  state,  asked  Hart- 
ley when  these  terrible  things  would 
happen  ?  The  predictor  answered,  *'  I 
am  an  old  man,  and  shall  not  live  to 
see  them;  but  you  are  a  young  wo- 
man, and  probably  will  see  tnem." 
We  can  hardly  deny  that  the  predic- 
tion has  failed ; — ^it  nas  taken  place  in 
America,  and  it  has  occurred  in  France. 
A  fortuitous  event  has  comfortably 
thrown  back  the  world  into  its  old 
corners;  but  we  still  revolve  in  a 
circle ;  what  is  dark  and  distant  shall 
be  dear  as  we  approach  it ;  and  these 
81st  and  d2d  propositions  of  our  V&- 
ticinator  may  again  come  round  in  a 
crisis. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  political  vatici- 
nation, which  nas  been  often  ascribed 
to  the  highest  source  of  inspiration, 
by  the  enthusiasts  of  a  party ;  but, 
since  ''the  language  of  prophecy"  has 
ceased  among  them,  sueh  pretensions 
are  equally  impious  and  unphilosophi- 
cal.  Kaox,  me  reformer,  possessed 
an  extraordinary  portion  of  this  bold 
prophetic  confidence.  He  appears  to 
nave  predicted  several  remarkable 
events,  and  the  fates  of  some  persons. 
Many  of  his  ''prophetical  sajrings," 
as  they  were  called,  esteemed  wild  at 
the  time,  were  afterwards  remember- 
ed with  awfiil  astonishment  When 
condemned  to  a  galley  in  Rochelle, 
he  predicted  that,  "  within  two  or 
three  years,  he  should  preach  the  Gros- 
pel  at  St  Giles's  in  Edinburgh;  an 
improbable  event  which  happened. 
Of  Mary  and  Damley,  he  pronounced, 
that  "  as  the  king,  for  the  queen's 
pleasure,  had  gone  to  mass,  the  Lord, 
in  his  justice,  would  make  her  the  in- 
strument of  his  overthrow."  Events 
not  long  afterwards  realized.  There 
arc  other  striking  predictions  of  the 
deaths  of  Thomas  Maitlaud,  and  of 
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Eirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  die  waming 
he  solemnly  gave  to  the  Regent  Mns- 
ray  not  to  ^  to  LinlithflKm,  where  he 
was  assassmated.  Such  predictimis 
occasioned  a  baxbanras  people  to  ima- 
gine that  Knox  had  some  immediate 
communication  with  HeaTen.  One 
Clerius,  a  Spanish  friar  and  almanack- 
maker,  clearly  predicted  the  deiUh  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France*  Peireae, 
as  Gassendi  tells  us,  although  he  gave 
no  faith  to  the  vain  science  of  astrolo* 
gy,  alarmed  for  the  life  of  a  beloved 
monarch,  consult^  with  two  gentle- 
men about  the  king,  and  sent  the 
Spanish  almanack  to  his  mijesty. 
Tliat  high-qpiritedprince  thanked  them 
for  their  care,  but  slighted  the  pre- 
diction ;  the  event  occurred ;  and,  in 
thefi)llowing  year,  Uie  Spanish  friar 
spread  his  own  &me  in  a  new  alnuovi 
ack.  I  have  been  occasionally  atruck  at 
the  Jeremiads  of  honest  Greorge  Witfaos 
the  poet;  some  of  his  works  a£Ebrd 
many  sol^nn  predictions.  Some  m^ 
dictions  are  recorded  of  this  sorty  wnich 
have  been  made  after  the  event ;  but 
as  certain  is  it,  that  many  bavtt  pc»- 
ceded  it,  which  we  may  frarly  aoooont 
for  on  mere  human  prindplea.  The 
busy  spirits  of  a  revolutionaiy  age> 
the  heads  of  a  party  such  as  Kma. 
was,  have  frequently  secret  communi- 
cations with  spies  or  friends ;  such  a 
constant  source  of  concealed  inlbnna- 
tion,  combined  with  a  shrewd,  confi- 
dent, and  enthusiastic  temper^  will 
account  for  some  mysterious  predic- 
tions of  this  nature.  KnoK  was  uiH 
questionably  endowed  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  our  Stochastic  fiwulty, 
as  appears  by  his  MachiavelUan  maac- 
im,  on  the  barbarous  destruction  of 
the  monasteries  and  cathechiJs,— 
"  The  best  way  to  keqo  the  rooks 
from  returning  is  to  puU  down  tfaeir 
nests"  The  event  of  Henry  the 
Fourth's  death,  so  clearly  predicted  by 
the  Spanish  friar,  resultea  either  ftom 
his  being  acquainted  with  the  plot* 
or  made  an  mstrument  in  this  case 
by  those  who  were;  the  report  of 
the  assassination,  before  it  ocenr- 
red,  was  rife  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
Such  as  George  Withers,  will  alwavs 
rise  in  disturbed  times,  which  are  &- 
vourable  to  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, and  sanguine  imagination,  likfe 
the  Sybil  attending  on  Eneasj  these 
usually  see  nothing  but  honid  battles^ 
and  the  Tyber  foaming  with  blood. 
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EcTybtim  multospiuDantemsaDguine  cemo. 

Or,  as  honest  Withers  says  of  himself, 
in  ''  ft  dark  lantbrene  ofering  a  diin 
discovery  on  riddles  and  semi- riddles, 
&c.,  inlerraixed  with  cautions^  re- 
ioembranct^,  prediction  b/'  &c 

^^^  I  perhaps  among  them  may  be 

one 
Thai  was  let  loose  for  service  to  be  done. 
In  Older  to  Buch  ktnds  (as  I  believe 
I  am,  and   when  l^m   gone.   Mime  will 

pezctiive, 
Thoygh  none  ctbaerve  it  now), 
I  blunder  out  what  worldly-prydent  men 
Count  inaducstc*  p»  T* 

Human  prediction  must  be  for  ever 
separated  from  divine  prophecy  ;  there 
is  nothing  supernatural  in  the  pre- 
science we  are  asserting ;  and  Socra- 
tes, though  he  cajoled  his  heathens, 
with  the  story  of  his  *'  Demon/*  wits 
a  great  predictor. 

The  jiresent  contemplation  of  the 
future^  with  the  statesman  or  tlie 
philosopher,  is  entirely  derived  from 
that  of  the  paAt,  which  includes  the 
history  of  the  present.  An  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  past,  combined 
with  natural  sagacity  and  omr  own  ex- 
perience, will  be  sufficient  to  form  a 
great  predictor  in  human  ottairs.  This 
prophet  may  be  liable  to  run  too  close 
those  piiralleb  in  historif  which  so 
frequently  appear  ;  but  in  all  histori- 
cal |jaraliels  much  is  to  be  dropped 
and  much  to  be  substituUxl,  before 
their  common  principles  can  be  made 
to  agree ;  the  tull  comprehension,  the 
fact  of  the  future  in  the  past,  forms 
'that  prescient  faculty,  with  which 
some  great  men  have  unquestionably 
been  endowed. 

Absorbed  in  present  views,  car- 
ried away  by  a  sectarian  presumption 
and  egotism,  the  audacious  revolu- 
tionists of  these  times  strike  into  a 
bye-path  in  pursuit  of  their  empirical 
measures  ;  tiiey  dare  to  imagine  that 
their  own  inventions  can  suggest  to 
them  all  that  is  to  be  done  and  all 
that  is  to  be  said ;  a  contempt,  and 
even  an  oblivion  of  the  past^  is  the 
glory  of  their  ignorance  ;  and,  there- 
rore,  we  are  perpetually  ditrcovciring 
that  their  new  is  old,  while  the  old 
remains  for  them  itill  new,  when  we 
take  the  pains  to  discover  it,  to  this 
unlessoued  and  BtripUng  race  of  poll* 
ticiaiis* 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THB  IIPE  OP 
HECTOa  MACNEILL.* 

Hector  Macneill  was  descended 
fk>m  a  respectable  family,  who  pos* 
sessed,  for  some  centuries,  a  small  he^ 
reditary  estate  in  the  sou  them  most  dis- 
trict of  Argyllshire.  His  father,  &t\er 
several  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  obtain- 
ed a  company  in  the  42d  regiment  of 
Scotch  Highlanders,  with  whom  he 
served  several  severe  campaigns  in 
Flanders.  Having  been  seized  with  g^ 
dangerous  pulmonary  complaint,  he 
disposed  of  his  commission,  and  retired  , 
with  a  wife  and  two  children,  to  that 
beautiful  residence,  Roeebank,  near 
Roslin,  where,  on  tlie  «2d  of  October 
I7i6,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
born,  who,  to  use  his  own  words^  '"^a- 
midst  the  murmur  of  streams,  and  the 
shades  of  Hawthorn  den,  may  be  said 
to  have  inhaled  with  life  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  poet." 

Captain  Macneill  poesessed  all  the 
generosity  of  a  soldier,  and  all  the  hos- 
pitality of  a  Highbinder,  so  that,  in  no 
long  time,  he  found  himself  in  cir- 
cumstances somewhat  erabarrassedj  and 
was  forced  to  sell  the  delightful  spot 
to  which  he  had  become  most  strongly 
attached.  He  then  retired  to  a  farm 
on  the  banks  of  Loch  Loraond,  where, 
for  several  years,  he  enjoyed  the  calm 
pleasures  of  a  rural  life,  with  uninter- 
rupted felicity  to  himself  and  his  fa- 
mily. But  having  lost  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  by  the  failure  of  one 
friend,  and  become  involved  in  a 
lawsuit,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  security  for  another,  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  darkened  by  mis- 
fortune. An  opulent  relation  in  Bris- 
tol, having  paid  Captain  Macneill  a  visit 
during  his  distresses,  took  a  fancy  for 
his  little  nam^ake.  Hector,  and  pro- 
mised to  provide  for  hiin.  According-^ 
ly,  after  two  years'  preparatory  educa- 
tion at  a  public  seminary,  the  youth 
was  sent,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
Bristol.  ITie  cousin,  to  whose  cliarge 
he  was  committed,  had  been  the  Cap- 
tain of  a  West  India  trader,  and  finid- 
ly  realised  a  considerable  fortune,  by 

•  This  sketch  has  been  diawo  tram  the  | 
autobiography  of  die  poet,  now  in  pOt« 
sion  of  one  of  his  most  esteemed  friends ; 
a  very  entertaining  and  instrucdve  work* 
and  which,  we  aoderstandj  Will  probably 
be  gtven  to  the  public. 
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various  mercantile  occupations.  He 
was  pleased  with  the  diligence  and 
ability  of  his  ward,  and  determined 
that,  like  himself,  he  should  become 
a  merchant  and  a  seaman.  It  was  at 
first  intended  that  he  should  be  sent 
on  a  "  trying  voyage"  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea^  m  a  slave-ship ;  but  this  plan 
was  laid  aside,  and  Hector  Macneill 
was  entered  on  board  the  Ruby,  Cap-^ 
tain  Henderson,  boimd  to  St  Chnsto« 
phers  and  Antigua,  as  ordinary,  but 
was  birthed  with  the  second  mate, 
gunner,  and  carpenter,  in  the  steer- 
age. If  he  liked  the  sea,  something 
was  to  be  done  for  him  on  his  return- 
ing to  port;  if  not,  his  cousin  gave  him 
introductory  letters  to  some  of  his  par- 
ticular friends  in  St  Christophers,  to- 
gether with  one  for  his  son,  who  had 
the  charge  of  his  father's  store-houses 
in  that  island. 

The  voyage  to  St  Christophers  com- 
pletely sickened  young  Macneill  with 
the  sea,  and  after  a  year's  unsatis&c- 
tory  residence  on  that  island  with  his 
patron's  son^  he  sailed  for  Guadaloupe^ 
on  an  engagement  of  three  years,  in 
the  employ  of  a  merchant  there,  which 
had  been  represented  to  him  as  in  all 
respects  higidy  eligible.  In  this  situ- 
ation he  met  with  nothingbut  insults 
and  bad  treatment,  and  Guadaloupe 
having  been,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  England  and  France, 
restored  to  the  latter,  the  merchuit 
with  whom  he  lived  departed  for  A- 
merica,  and  left  him,  at  the  age  of  se- 
venteen, to  shift  for  himself,  with  on- 
ly eight  or  ten  pistoles  in  his  pockety 
and  not  a  single  friend  who  cared  for 
him  in  the  island.  After  many  diffi- 
culties, he  contrived  to  get  a  passage 
to  St  John's,  Antigua,  where  he  found 
the  cousin  with  whom  he  had  parted 
at  St  Kitt's,  and  immediately  b^an  to 
assist  him  as  a  derk.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  this  person  expected  him  to 
work  day  and  night  without  any  sa- 
lary, he  quitted  ms  employment,  and 
found  himself  once  more  set  adrift, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  of  for- 
tune. It  was  not  long,  however,  till 
he  was  recommended  by  a  friend  to 
the  Provost-Marshal  of  Grenada,  as  a 
person  qualified,  by  his  general  talents, 
and  more  particularly  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language,  to  assist 
in  nis  office,-Hmd  being  chesen  to  the 
situation,  he  som  afterwards  arrived 
at  St  George's  Town  in  that  island. 
Here  he  lived  hi^pily  and  usefully  for 
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three  years,  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  office  with  great  oredit^  and  res- 
pected by  all.  Here  too,  had  he  been 
of  a  money-making  disDontion,  he 
might  have  realised  nnne  ibrtnne,  bat 
unluckily  for  himself,  he  was  not,  and 
after  six  year's  residence  in  the  West 
Indies,  ms  sole  property  was  an  un- 
blenudbed  reputation.  At  this  time 
he  heard  that  his  mother  and  aiiter 
were  dead,  and  upbraiding  himself  ftr 
having  allowed  his  fimily  to  remain 
so  long  ignorant  of  his  fiile  in  life,  he 
resolve!  to  return  to  hn  ikther's' 
house,  and  see  what  pro^iects  m^t 
open  up  for  him  in  his  native  country. 
About  eighteen  months  after  Hec- 
tor's return  to  Scotland,  bis  fioher 
died,  leaving  him  but  a  very  slendeir 
patrimony.  This  he  ;wb8  advised  to 
sink  in  an  annuity;  and  ftr  several 
years  he  contrived,  on  j£80  per  an« 
num,  not  only  to  si^iport  himself,  bat 
also  three  other  persons  who  had  un- 
fortunately become  dependent  on  Mb 
justice  and  humanity.  He  had,  fiUal« 
ly  for  his  happiness  and  respectahtli^, 
yet  firom  circumstances  originathig  m 
romantic  generosity,  fbrmed  a  con« 
nexion  wmch  he  found  it  imponibb 
for  him  to  break  off;  and  it  waa  no^ 
till  the  failure  of  the  person  firom  whom 
he  had  purchased  his  annuity  sfewded 
him  from  his  indolent  snd  deluaivs 
life,  that  he  saw  the  necessity  of  tesiw 
ing  himself  awav  fh>m  his  iuddess  &« 
mHy  ties,  and  of  getting  into  i 
ployment  to  ward  off  the  in 
approach  of  poverty  and  dependence. 
Through  the  interest  of  a  fiiend  in 
London,  he  was  received  as  an  assist- 
ant into  the  Secretary's-office,  in  the 
Victory,  Admiral  Geary's  flsg-shm,  at 
that  time  commanded  "by  the  odemt« 
ed  Captain  Kcmpenfieldt,  and  made  two 
cruises  with  the  grand  fleet,  during 
which  nothing  of  importance  ocen^ 
red ;  but  seeing  no  prospect  of  ad- 
vancement in  a  profession  most  un- 
congenial with  his  habits  and  diipori 
tions,  he  gave  up  his  equivocal  and 
unproductive  situation,  and  again  turn* 
ed  nis  fiice  towards  Scotland.  In  Li- 
verpool he  was  induced  to  remain  te 
some  months,  by  his  ftiendsh^  wi^ 
Messrs  Currie  and  Rosooe  (men  who 
afterwards  became  so  iUnstrions),  aad 
with  the  benevolent  and  wise  Batii* 
bone,  who  most  sfibctionatel^  loved 
him ;  and  while  there,  he  received  in« 
telligenceof  his  bang  iqmotnted  totho 
same  kind  of  situation  whidi  he  had 
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formerly  held,  on  board  the  flag-ship 
of  Sir  Richard  Bickerton»  appointed 
to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  na- 
val power  in  Indin,   in  the  room  of 
Sir    Kdward    Hughes.      After   three 
years  absence  from    Britain — during 
which  he  was  in  the  last  undecisive 
action  with  Suffirein,  and  enoountifred 
most  of  the  diificnlties  and  dangers  in- 
cident  to   a   sea-faring    life — Hector 
Macneill  returned  as  poor  a  man  as 
before,    fortune    having    never   once 
smiled  upon  him — and  that  promotion 
irhich  hi8  acknowledged  good  conduct 
and  excellent  talents  deservetl,  having 
been  constantly  retarded  hy  some  iu- 
auspicious  event  or  other,  till  at  last 
aH   prospect  of  ultimate  success  was 
I  iinally  closed.  In  this  seemingly  hope- 
I'Jess  situation  he  again  revisited  Scot- 
"ftnd ;   and  having  raised  a  few  him- 
[  pounds  on  the  security.  Such  as 
lit  was,  of  his  annuity,  he  retired  to  a 
Iftrra-hoiuse  near   Stirhng,   and  for  a 
[year  or  two  gave  himself  up  entirely 
[to  littirary   pursuits,  and  more  espe- 
kcially  to  the  study  of  poetry,  for  which 
I  lie  had  in  early  life  shewn  both  incli- 
nation and  genius,  although  the  hard- 
■  "      and  vicissitudes  of  fortune  had 
;  liira  but  little  opportunity  of  cul- 
avating  tho6e  powers,   and  enjoying 
hose  pleasures  in  manhood,  which  had 
een  tne  delight  and  ornament  of  his 
pearly  youth.     In  this  retirement  he 
^ceems  to  have  enjoyed  much  happi- 
for  he  possessed  an  elasticity 
^and   buoyancy  of  mind   which   kept 
I  him  elate  and  cheerful  under  circum- 
Vitances    tliat   would    have    depressed 
St  men  into  utter  despondency.    It 
L'Waa  then  that  he  made  his  first  ap- 
L|)earance  betbre  the  public  as  a  poet ; 
I  but    though   his   poem,    which    was 
L^urely  descriptive  of^   local   scenery, 
t:^ned  him  some  reputation  among  his 
own  friends*  and  with  the  inhabitants 
pf  the  beautiful  country  therein  des- 
cribed, this  his  iirst  attempt  was  con- 
sidered by  the  public  as  almost  a  com- 
.plete  failure,  and  sunk  at  once  into 
iDbliviun.     Perceiving  that  poetry  was 
not  likely  to  be  a  gain^  trade,  he  once 
more  resolved  to  enter  into  active  life; 
and  having  procured  some  letters  of 
introduction,  to  opulent  and  powerful 
persons  in  Jamaica,   he  set  sail  for 
that  island  on  a  voyage  of  adventure, 
.  being  now  in  his  tliirty-eighth  year, 
J  Mid  as  unprovided  for   as  when  he 
t  Brat  embarked  oa  the  troubled  sea  of 
life. 
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On  his  arrivd  at  Kingstoii,  Hector 
Macneill  became  an  assistant  to  the 
Collector  of  the  Customs,  a  gentle* 
man  with  whom  he  hafl  formed  ac-» 
quaintance  during  the  voyage,  Thia 
worthy  person,  however,  took  the  first 
opportunity  that  occurred  of  getting 
rid  of  him,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he 
could  transact  the  business  of  his  of« 
fioe  wi  thou  t  his  assistance,  an  d  Macneill 
found  himself  once  more,  not  only  to- 
tally destitute  of  present,  but  hopeless 
of  future  employment.  The  letters  of 
hitroduction,  which  he  had  brought 
to  some  eminent  persons,  were  of  no 
use  to  him ;  and  in  Ms  emergency,  he 
had  no  other  resource  than  to  accept, 
for  a  time,  of  the  hospitality  of  a  me- 
dical friend,  at  w^hose  house,  situated 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  he  took  up  his 
temporary  abode.  He  soon  afterwards 
tliscovered  that  two  of  the  dearest 
companions  of  his  boyhood  were  set- 
tled in  Jamaica,  and  from  their  friend- 
ship he  received  every  kind  of  aid  that 
his  situation  requireil,  and  promises, 
afterwards  fully  realized,  of  future  en- 
couragement and  support,  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  those  schemes  wliich  he 
was  about  to  carry  into  execution. 
These,  it  would  appear,  were  some- 
what vague  and  indefinite;  and  a 
favourable  opportunity  having  soon 
occurred  of  returning  to  Britain,  Hec- 
tor Macneill  was  prevailed  on  to  em- 
brace it,  and  to  try  his  diance  once 
more  in  bis  native  country.  Before  he 
quitted  Jamaica,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  two  boys,  who  had  been 
sent  out  by  a  generous  friend,  comfort- 
ably settled ;  and  Imving,  through  the 
interest  of  the  governor's  secretary,  re- 
ceived a  small  sum  of  money  as  the 
pay  of  an  inland  ensigncy,  now  con- 
ferred on  liim,  but  antedated^  he  set 
sail  in  good  spirit,  and  in  a  few  months 
found  himselt  once  more  in  Scotland* 

During  his  homeward  voyage,  Mac- 
neill bad  tiuished  a  poem,  which  he 
bad  begim  before  he  last  left  Scotland, 
and  he  now  published  it,  under  the 
patronage  of  Mr  Grahame  of  Gart- 
more,  who  had  long  loved  the  Poet,  and 
admired  his  genius.  This  poem,  which 
is  called  the  '*  Harp,"  and  founded 
on  an  interesting  Highland  tradition, 
was  not  very  successtiil  on  its  first 
pubUcation,  but  became  atterwards  a 
favourite,  and  brought  the  author  con- 
siderable reputation,  For  some  years 
Hector  Macneill  resided  witfi  his  ftiend 
in  Stirlingshire^  and  became  engaged 
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to  marry  the  sister  of  his  wife^  in  the 
event  of  procuring  any  situation  that 
coidd  enable  him  to  support  a  family. 
This  attachment  proved  most  distress- 
ing to  both  parties ;  for  some  unex- 
pected circumstances  having  broken 
the  ties  of  that  friendship  on  which 
he  diiefly  relied,  Macneill,  seeing  that 
nothing  but  misery  could  result  from 
the  marriage,  felt  himself  imperiously 
called  on,  by  a  sense  of  honour,  to  tear 
himself  away  for  ever  from  the  object 
chP  his  affections. 

On  the  unfortunate  termination  of 
this  af&ir.  Hector  Macneill  retired  into 
Argyllshire,  and  passed  some  time 
witQ  his  father's  relations.  He  then 
visited  Glasgow,  and,  through  the  ge- 
nerosity of  a  friend  and  namesake 
there,  was  on  the  eve  of  entering  into 
a  mercantile  concern,  when  the  events 
of  the  year  1793  overturned  the  com^ 
merdaf  prosperity  of  that  city.  He 
accordingly  took  up  his  residence  in 
Edinburgh,  having  been  able  again  to 
raise  some  money  on  his  annuity ;  but 
be  was  now  attacked  with  a  severe  ner- 
*  vous  complaint,  and  for  six  years  suf- 
fered inexpressible  wretchedness  from 
pain  of  body  and  depression  of  mind. 
During  this  dismal  night  of  darkness 
and  disease,  he  retired  to  a  solitary 
cottage  near  St  Ninians,  Stirlingshire, 
and  there  tried  to  direct  his  faculties 
once  more  to  poetry.  It  was  there  that 
he  wrote  his  '^  Will  and  Jean,"  a  com- 
position that  instantly  became  popular, 
in  the  best  sense  of  uie  word,  and  ac- 
quired for  him  that  for  which  his  soul 
had  often  panted — the  reputation  of  a 
poet. 

The  desDondency,  however,  under 
which  he  had  long  laboured,  instead 
of  being  lightened  by  applause,  deep- 
ened at  last  into  despair,  and,  with  a 
view  of  trying  the  effects  of  a  tropical 
climate,  he  determined  to  revisit  Ja- 
maica. He  there  found  one  of  those 
friends  who  had  formerly  been  so  kind 
to  him,  possessed  of  affluence,  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  brother's  death,  dis- 
posed to  return  to  his  native  country. 
This  generous  man  insisted  on  settling 
a  small  annuity  on  his  friend,  in  obe- 
dience to  wishes  ofren  expressed  by  his 
deceased  brother ;  and  in  a  few  months 
they  set  sail  U^ether  for  Britain,  where 
Macneill  arrived  with  improved  health 
and  spirits,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
passing  the  remainder  of  nis  oays  in 
serenity  and  comfort.    During  his  ab- 

ice  too^  his  poetical  &me  hnd  great** 
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ly  increased,  for  he  was  looked  on  at 
his  departure  as  a  dying  man,  and  his 
poems  had  been  r^  with  that  kind 
of  pathetic  interest  which  breathes 
from  the  memorials  of  departed  geni- 
us. The  booksdlers  now  became  his 
friends,  and  he  received  a  moderate 
sum  for  the  copy-right  of  his  various 
poetical  productions.  His  medical 
friend  in  Jamaica,  who  died  about  this 
time,  bequeathed  to  him  one  half  of 
his  little  property ;  and  he  soon  after- 
wards,  by  the  death  of  his  son,  aoquhned 
a  &rther  addition  to  his  fortune.  His 
circumstances  were  now  easy,  and  he 
continued,  till  the  day  of  his  deaths 
free  from  those  distressing  embarrass- 
ments,  in  which,  spite  of  all  his  talaits 
and  activity,  he  had  been  almost  con- 
stantly involved,  till  he  was  upwards 
of  fifty  years  of  age.  His  residence  was 
fixed,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life,  at  Edinburgh;  and  he  enjoyed,  in 
its  enlightened  society,  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  all  who  knew  him — and, 
though  he  wrote  but  little  poetry^  con- 
tinue assiduously  to  pursue,  in  serene 
retirement,  those  el^ant  studies,  which 
he  had  never  lost  sight  of  in  the  most 
turbulent  and  distracting  scenes  of  an 
adventurous  and  checkered  life.  He 
died  the  15th  of  March  18 IS,  havinff^ 
for  a  considerable  time,  sufibred  mn£ 
from  a  general  decay  of  the  primary 
powers  of  nature. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  Hec- 
tor Macneill,  it  will  be  seen  that,  frdm 
early  boyhood,  till  that  season  when 
the  imagination,  in  some  measure,  is 
deadened  or  decays,  he  had  but  few 
intervals  of  undisturbed  leisure  and 
serenity,  during  which  he  could  devote 
himself  to  the  impulses  of  his  poetical 
genius.  Indeed,  his  whole  life,  till  he 
was  far  advanced  in  years,  was  a  cease- 
less  struggle  with  adversity;  and  a  ^ 
mind  whicn  unquestionably  was  fram-  ■ 
ed  by  nature  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
libeial  pursuits,  was  kept  too  constant* 
ly  filled  and  agitated  by  anxiety  and 
care.  In  estimating,  therefere,  his 
poetical  character,  and  the  merit  ^his 
writings,  it  is  necessary  that  we  hold 
in  view  the  many  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances under  which  that  poetical 
character  grew,  and  those  writings 
were  composed.  When  we  do  so,  we 
feel  at  once  that  Macneill  was  a  man  of  r 
genius.  We  perceive  the  flashings-- 
the  outbreaMngs  of  a  true  poetical  spi- 
rit, through  those  clouds  that  so  I(»ig 
enveloped  it«-and,  independently  m 
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their  intrinsic  beauty,  which  is  often 
very  greatj  his  productions  have  a 
strong  charm  about  them^  as  the  eflfu- 
sions  of  an  original  and  ft'diug  iniiid 
escaping  gladly  from  the  necesisities  of 
life  into  the  deUghtful  world  of  the 
knugination* 

Tne  poem  on  which  his  reputation 
chiefly  rests  is  "  Scotland's  Skaith,  or 
the  History  of  Will  and  Jean,"  It 
took  at  once  a  strong  hold  on  the  af- 
fections and  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Scotland;  and  will,  without  doubt, 
retain  its  place  among  our  national  po* 
etry,  in  the  same  rank  with  the  best 
compositions  of  Bums,  It  is  indeed  a 
roost  beautiful  narrative  ballad,  finely 
and  delicately  conceivetl — simply  and 
gracefully  expre&sed.  Nothing  can  be 
better  than  the  picture  there  drawn  of 
the  happy  life  and  interesting  charac- 
ter of  the  Scottish  peasantry — and  great 
skill  is  shewn  in  describmg,  without 
the  slightest  coarseness  or  vulgarity, 
the  degradation  of  tliat  life  and  char- 
acter by  wretchedness  and  vice.  A 
ballad  so  true  to  nature^  and  so  full  of 
instruction,  cannot  be  unimportant  to 
the  cause  of  morahty — and,  as  it  has 
an  existence  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 
often  joined  its  influence  with  other 
causes  to  guard  the  voting  from  the 
insidious  approaches  of  that  vice,  whose 
ruinous  enects  it  so  pathetically  de- 
scribes and  dqjlores.  The  praise  of 
this  poem  is  not  now,  perhaps^  much 
beard  in  book-shops  or  Hterary  cote- 
ries— ^but  it  lives  in  the  memory  of 
many  thousand  virtuous  hearts,  who 
feel,  ignorant  and  poor  though  thev 
may  be,  the  sanctity  of  their  own  small 
household — and  dierish,  with  enthu- 
siastic love,  that  poetry,  in  which  are 
recorded  their  own  simple  annals.  Tliis 
is  a  kind  of  poetry  in  which  Scotland 
is  rich — which  springs  out  of  that  im- 
pressive system  of  domestic  life  which 
her  population  alone  enjoys — and 
which,  in  the  works  of  Ramsay,  and 
Burns,  and  Fergusson,  and  Macneill, 
and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  serves  to 
connect  the  moral  being  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  society  with  tliat  of  the  very 
highest  in  the  land,  by  the  bonds  of  a 
deep  and  common  sympathy. 

The  genius  of  Hector  3Iacneill  also 
shone  with  peculiar  beauty  in  his  vari- 
ous little  lyrical  compositions,  and 
songs  breatlied  to  tlie  touching  music 
of  his  country.  Many  of  these  songs 
have  become  part  of  om-  nationd  ly* 


rics,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  1 
any  superior  to  some  of  th«m  in  sini- 
phcity  and  tenderness,  and,  above  all» 
in  that  unity  of  feehng  which  is  es- 
sential to  such  poetry.  There  are  ex-^ 
hibited  in  them  many  specimens  of 
that  mingled  gayety  and  pathos  which 
aecras  to  mark  the  passion  of  love  ia 
all  simple  states  of  society ;  tli«?y  are 
distinguished  from  the  songs  of  real 
shepherds,  only  by  the  ornaments  of 
Art  working  in  the  spirit  of  Nature— 
and  have  often  been  sung  by  the  maid« 
en  at  her  wheel,  as  songs  of  former 
days  framed  by  some  bard  in  lowly  life. 
Our  limits  prevent  us  from  quoting 
any  of  them  at  present,  but  we  refer 
our  readers  to  "  Donald  and  Flora," 
*'  Mary  of  Castle- Gary,"  **  The  Hose 
of  Kirtle,"  "  The  Lammie,"  "  Come 
under  my  Plaid y,"  "  O  tell  me  hovr 
for  to  woo,*'  "  Jeanie's  Black  Ee,"  &cw 
Of  Hector  Macneill  we  have  now 
shortly  spoken  as  a  Poet — we  could 
also  with  pleasure  speak  of  him  as  r 
Man.  His  higlj  sense  of  Iwnour — hi»< 
unbending  integrity — and  hisunosten« 
tations  spirit  of  independence,  were 
weD  known  to  all  who  enjoyed  hf 
friendship.  It  may  be,  tliat  he  wae| 
occasionally  proud  and  fastidious  ovcl 
much,  lihd  that  his  temper  liad  slight- 
ly felt  the  iVetful  influence  of  disap* 
IKJintnaent  and  mistbrtune— »but  these 
were  faults  easily  overlooked  and  foTV 
given  in  one  of  so  much  sterhng  worthy 
so  many  accomplishments,  and  so  fine 
a  genius.  He  was  a  sincere  friend,  anf 
a  fascinating  companion;  and  when  1: 
mind  was  perfectly  serene  and  happyJ 
in  the  absence  of  those  nervous  com* 
laints  to  which  he  was  always  subject,  J 
e  dehghted  all  eompanies  by  the  livi 
liness  of  his  illustrations,  the  original- 
ity of  his  remarks,  and  a  boundless 
fund  of  curious  and  characteristic 
anecdote. 


CHATIAtr  OF  COPPET. 

Letter  Tbiru. 

Lausanne i  3d  Scptefnher. 
What  enthusiastic  love  of  her  nati\i 
land,  for  which  Madame  de  Stael  waa  ' 
so  remarkable,  excited  in  her  the 
strongest  desire  of  returning  to  it,  not- 
withstanding her  courage  and  her  re-. 
Bohitions.  After  being  convinced,  how- 
ever, of  the  impossibility  of  doing  soj 
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she  resolved  to  pass  into  England^  there 
to  breathe  the  air  of  liberty^  the  only 
atmosphere  indeed  which  agreed  with 
her. 

Among  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
England  stood  highest  in  Madame  de 
Stael's  esteem,  both  on  account  of  its 
institutions  and  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants. 

She  thus  renounced  her  residence 
at  Coppet,  quitting  it  by  stealth, 
dreading  obstacles  which  might  have 
been  thrown  in  the  way  of  her  depar- 
ture. I  was  with  her  at  the  time,  and 
I  think  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  sad  as 
the  preparations  for  setting  out.  They 
were  made  secretly,  and  she  forebore 
to  speak  of  them,  the  better  to  conceal 
the  anguish  she  experienced.  This 
was  indeed  severe,  for  she  had  then 
reason  to  fear  that  her  absence  might 
be  for  ever;  and  who  was  ever  able 
to  bid  a  last  adieu  to  the  abode  of  his 
ancestors  without  shedding  tears  of 
sorrow  ?  In  our  day,  so  many  have  ex- 
perienced this  mistbrtune,  that  its  na- 
ture is  fuUy  understood.  At  Coppet, 
Madame  de  Stael  left  the  shade  of 
her  father,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
France; — of  that  France,  so  famous 
for  its  virtues,  its  crimes,  and  its 
achievements. 

At  this  period  it  was  difficult  to 
reach  England.  Madame  de  Stael 
crossed  over  Grermany,  in  order  to  go 
into  Russia,  without  knowing  whether 
she  should  embark  on  the  Baltic  or  the 
Black  Sea,  for  these  were  now  the  on- 
ly seas  which  were  fVee.  She  decided 
however  for  the  north,  notwithstand- 
ing the  attraction  which  the  countries 
of  the  east  held  out  to  her  imagina- 
tion. 

This  long  journey  was  completed 
during  the  campaign  of  Moscow.  At 
St  Petersburgh  she  witnessed  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  Russians,  and  the 
return  of  that  energy  which  the  firm- 
ness of  the  monarch  restored  to  the 
nation.  There  she  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  resistance  as  noble  in  it- 
self, and  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  world. 

Quitting  the  capital  of  Russia,  as 
the  season  advanceu,  she  embarked  for 
Stockholm,  the  flames  of  Moscow  illu- 
minating her  departure.  Whatever 
was  now  to  be  the  issue  of  this  great 
event,  it  was  truly  awful,  as  being  in 
fact  more  colossal  tlian  the  world  on 
which  it  was  passing.  Eveir  nation  of 
Europe  had  marched  towcurds  the  Pole, 
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against  the  will  of  HeftTen>  and  in  theK 
regions,  disasters  were  tiheady  fbreaeen, 
from  which  the  French  alone  aeemed 
to  conceive  themselves  exempted ;  sh 
if  Providence  had  promised  an  etmul 
flight  to  their  eagles. 

Madame  de  Stael  passed  the  winter 
at  Stockhohn.  There  she  had  fieqnent 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  Crown 
Prince,  having  been  formerly  on  temn 
of  intimacy  with  him.  They  canvasB- 
ed  the  necessity,  and,  above  aU,  iht 
possibility  of  opposing  t  saoeeaBftil  re- 
sistance to  the  destructive  designs  of 
Bonaparte.  At  this  pmod  indera^  §he 
exercised  a  marked  inflnenoe  over  the 
political  events  of  Europe.  It  had 
therefbre  been  safer  for  Bonaparte  to 
have  allotted  her  a  residence  at  Fute 
than  on  the  frozen  ocean ;  bat,  htpph^ 
ly  for  the  world,  tyrants  are  apt  to 
commit  mistakes  as  well  as  good  men. 
After  a  gloomy  winter,  during  wbkh 
Madame  de  Stael's  healtli  had  loiRind 
from  the  severity  of  the  elimat^  ahe 
departed  for  England.  Thve  ahe 
could  enjoy  that  Uberty  of  which  die 
had  been  so  long  deprived;  and  ahe 
did  enjoy  it, — thanks  to  that  apnrit 
which  renders  it  almost  as  difficolt  to 
destroy  liberty  in  England  as  to  estah* 
lish  it  elsewhere. 

While  in  England,  she  pubHahed 
her  work  on  Germany ;  a  work  idiidi 
Bonaparte  had  seized,  because  m  it 
she  urged  the  Grermans  to  escape  fina 
their  historical  insignificance,  by  har* 
ing  recourse  to  de^.  Of  which  tfaej 
were  so  sparing,  in  place  of  words.,  cf 
which  they  were  so  prodigaL  He  had 
caused  it  be  seized,  oecause  every  Ime 
of  it  breathed  forth  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  man,  both  of  wMdx 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  his  system  to 
proscribe. 

This  work,  of  a  graver  ca^  than 
Corinne,  has  added  to  modem  adence 
a  very  extensive  domain,  which  I  shall 
denominate  the  Natural  History  of 
Nations.  Madame  de  Stael  has  mea 
us  the  key  to  this  science,  whi<£,  hi 
point  of  importance,  ought  surely  to 
rank  far  above  that  of  reptiles  and 
birds. 

The  sciences  have  always  owed  thdr 
origin  to  some  great  spirit.  Smiitt 
created  political  economy — ^Ldnnseoa, 
botany— -Lavoisier,  chemistry— ^and 
JMadame  de  Stael  has,  in  like  manner^ 
created  the  art  of  analysing  the 
of  nations,  and  the  springs  ^ 
move  them.    To  whatever  exte<^ 
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advaucement  of  this  scienoe  m^jf  iu 
-the  course  of  time,  be  puslied,  the  glo- 
ry of  having  been  its  author  must  ever 
reiuiiin  with  Madanie  de  Matl. 

Her  merits,  in  thiu  reajject,  wtB  be 
more  g^ratefully  acknowledged  by  pos- 
terity thau  by  her  contemporaries. 
These  have  not  much  relished  the 
picture  she  has  drawn  of  them*  In- 
deed, we  always  believe  ourselves  more 
beautitui  thiin  oiu-  portraits  represent 
UB ;  and  nations  who  read  their  his- 
tory are  apt  to  exclaim^  like  one  of  my 
neighbours^  while  contemplating  hts 
face  in  a  lookinj^-glaaa,  "^Heavens! 
how  very  ugly  these  mirrors  do  make 
one/' 

Madame  de  StaeVs  political  opinions 
were  ci»nfinned  during  her  residence 
in  Englitnd,  by  habitual  inu>rcours€ 
with  tlio  Mackintoshes,  Lansdownes, 
and  HomerH,  those  heirs  of  liberty, 
who^  numbers  arci  alas  1  so  akrmingly 
decreasing. 

Slie  had  hardly  been  a  year  in  Eng- 
land whtn  she  belh4d  the  downfall  of 
mn  empire,  which  the  will  of  Heaven 
had  raised  up  and  cast  rlown  to  serve 
fis  an  example  to  mankind. 

After  the  restoration^  Madame  de 
Staej  returned  to  Paris.  That  event 
seemed  a  recoTupense  to  humanUy  for 
all  shi^  had  suitered.  It  was  the  na- 
tiomi  of  the  ni>rth  who  came  in  their 
turn,  as  by  a  miracle,  to  establish  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  to  preserve  its 
civilization.  In  those  institutions 
which  the  Krnt^  had  just  accorded  to 
the  wishes  of  Franct*,  she  recognised 
the  |H)litical  principles  in  which  she 
had  been  nur,^ed,  and  tlie  predomi- 
nance of  whicii  she  had,  iVom  the 
commencement  of  the  revoiutioHj  sigh- 
ed for  in  vain- 
She  now  eq^erly  attached  herself  to 
those  institutions  so  conformable  to 
her  views  and  her  wishes.  ?^he  was 
happy,  Uio,  at  finding  herself  in  that 
city  where  her  lift?  hud  dawufxl ;  and 
where  she  regained  her  friends  of  all 
ages  and  of  all  countries,  whom  the 
peace  attracted  to  Paris,  as  to  a  gene- 
ral rt-ndeivoiii 

Fatii^ucd,  however,  by  so  much  tra- 
velling, she  quit tetl  the  Frtndi  capitid 
pooner  than  might  have  been  expected, 
and  bein;:(  now  free  to  choose  her  resi- 
dence, lihe  came  to  enjoy  the  rejiose  of 
Coppatt  8he  returned  to  inhabit  that 
4weUing  which    time    had    rendered 

aant,  and  with  which  weie  associ- 
Lla«  image  and  tli€  rem^^mbrancc 
IV- 
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of  her  fatlier,  I  there  saw  her  again. 
She  was  ever  the  same ;  for,  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  lifej  neither  her 
sentiments  nor  her  opinions  changed- 
These  opinions  merely  acquired  addi- 
tional strength,  as  experience  rendered 
her  more  certain  of  the  factB  on  which 
they  were  founded. 

Crowds  of  foreigners  now  thronged 
her  house*     They  came  to  see  and  to  < 
hear   her  whose   every   word   darted! 
light  into  the  mind :  they  c^ime  thith- 
er also  to  enjoy  happiness  under  her 
hospitable  roof-     J  too  have  often  re- 
sided under  it,  and  the  time  I  spent 
there  wus  tlie  happiest  of  my  lite.     It , 
was  not  merely  that  one  tbund  in 
more  knowledge  and  more  wit  thanl 
might  be  uiet  with  <Ji*ewliere ;  but  11 
was  happy  because  that  knowledge  and! 
that  wit  were  never  employed  to  di-l 
niinish  the  pleasure  of  existence.  Kind! 
good-nature   and   gayety   were    alik&l 
welcome  there.     The  imagination  wafl 
always  occupicdj  and  the  soul  eJvj>eri* 
enced  that  hap}>y  feeling  wliich   in- 
spires contempt  for  every  thing  base^ 
and  love  for  all  that  h  noble. 

Lord  Byron  was*  one  day  announced. « 
It  was  natural  that  the  moat  diijtin-  ' 
guished  temalr  of  our  age  should  de«  { 
sire   to  know  the  only  poet  who  liaSi 
found  th«  poetic  muse   in  our   day, 
Madame  de  Stuel  was  well  acqiminr^l  j 
wi  tb  English ,  and  could  appreciate  Lord 
Byron  in  his  own  tongue.     He  occu* 
pie*l  a  country  house  opposite  to  Cop- 
pet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.     To  come  thither  he  crossed 
that  lake,  whose  aspect  inspiretl  lii»  ^ 
muse  T^ith  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

Aladame  de  Stiiel,  now  in  a  very 
ailing  state,  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
month  of  September   1^1  ti.      It  waa  , 
there  that  this  briUiant  meteor  ceased  i 
to  shed  hf'r  life-giving  rays  on  everjT  ' 
society.      As  her  «oul  surpus&ed  her  ^ 
physical  strength,  shecnjoye*],  till  her 
last  moment,  that  world  which  she  lov- 
ed so  well,  and  which  will  so  Ion f];  re- 
gret her  ;    for  all  places  may  be  filled 
up  but  hersj  which  must  ever  remain 
ewipty. 

I  had  quitted  her  in  the  spring  to 
go  into  Italy,  having  no  idea  that  we 
should  lose  her  bo  soon.     There  was 
in  her  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  life, 
that  half  a  century  se^'med  insuffideiit 
to  consume  it,    I  know  that,  even  dowa  i 
to  the  last  day»  of  her  life,  her  house 
ivas   the   centre  of  union    for   every ' 
thing  distinguished  in  Vm\s,  She  knew  j 
2N 
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how  to  draw  out  the  wit  of  every  one, 
and  those  who  had  but  little,  ml^t  of- 
*  fer  that  little,  without  fear,  as  she  iic\  ct 
■  des^uscd  it,  provided  it  was  naturaL 
Her  soul  gave  and  received  all  impres- 
sions. In  the  midst  of  two  hundred 
persons,  she  was  in  communication  with 
oil,  and  would  successively  animate 
twenty  different  groups,  lliere  she 
exercised  the  empire  of  superiority, 
which  no  one  dared  contest  with  her. 
llie  ascendancy  of  her  presence  put 
folly  to  silence ;  the  wicked  and  the 
foolish  alike  concealed  themselves  be- 
fore her.  In  this  way  M^idame  de 
Stael  was  not  only  valuable  to  society 
for  what  she  did,  but  for  what  she  pre- 
vented. 

It  was  indeed  a  remarkable  blessing 
of  Providence,  the  having  imparted  so 
much  talent  to  a  woman.  It  was  the 
first  time  we  had  seen  such  a  phe- 
nomenon. As  a  woman,  Madame  de 
Stat'i  has  exercised  an  influence  upon 
her  age,  so  much  the  greater,  that  the 
laws  of  society  could  not  oppose  her, 
becausn  the  existence  of  such  a  woman 
had  not  been  anticipated.  Madame  de 
Stael  was  thus  able  to  possess,  with 
impunity,  a  greater  elevation,  more 
elo(]uencc,  and  more  characttr,  than  a 
man  could  have  done  in  hiT  situation  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  r,lic  dared  to 
tell  the  tnith,  a  dcgrev*  of  boldness 
which  men  seldom  possess,  being  sub« 
ject  to  too  many  triounals. 

I  ntuniiHl  trom  Itidy  somewhat  un- 
easy nt  the  news  we  had  there  received 
of  Madame  de  Steel,  but  without  be- 
\\\^  nuich  alarmed  by  them.     I  ap- 

t>roaoh«l  Conpet  in  sadness,  tor  I 
enow  kIio  no  longiT  dwelt  in  it.  Ar- 
riving on  the  *^th  July,  I  stonped, 
Ik^fiire  entering  tlie  village,  in  onter  to 
look  for  a  moment  into  that  i^irk  where 
I  had  80  orten  ronuuHl.  1  approaeheil 
thos<»  courts  which  I  Iwlievwl  to  bo 
divorttxl.  but  found  them,  on  the  con- 
tniry,  orowfUnl  with  people.  A  miser- 
able* ill-elotlioil  rabble  were  pressing 
against  the  railing :  I  askvnl  thrni  the 
nnuu^n  of  w  gn^at  an  assemblage  ? 
They  were  eome.  thoy  said,  to  assist 
at  the  ol>se«^uicni  of  Madame  de  Stael. 
and  to  reeri^T  the  last  mark  of  her 
kindness  at  her  tomb. 

I  enteral  by  the  dwr  of  the  vesti- 
bule whieh  was  own.  I  i^sseil  in 
ttt^nt  of  that  XTrr  tlieatn*  in  whieh  t 
had  bivn  ten  vi^afs  IwAwe  ;  the  inirtnin 
was  down,  but  that  day  of  emotit^n, 
of  su<t>»a.  and  of  liti».  nishctl  inwMun- 
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tarily  upon  my  recoUectioiiw  I  thought 
of  it  the  more  keenly,  on  seeing  the 
domestics  in  mourning,  who  were  the 
same  I  had  then  known.  They  took 
no  notice  of  me,  and  I  remained  in  the 
lobby. 

I  saw  the  coffin  desoend,' borne  by 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  viUi^, 
for  these  old  men  would  not  yield  up 
the  privilege  of  carrying  her  mortal 
remains  to  that  tomb  where  her  fiufaer 
awaited  her.  Their's  was  no  desire  t» 
pay  homage  to  her  renown,  (for  of 
what  importance  was  that  to  the|n  }) 
but  to  her  who  had  ever  been  forward 
to  do  them  kind  offices^  and  who  wat 
an  object  of  their  love  on  account  of 
her  worth. 

Her  children,  her  relations^  her 
friends  followed  the  procession.  It  had 
nothing  of  solemnity  but  the  sUenct 
of  grief.  Foreigners  who  had  never 
been  acquainted  with  her,  lined  the 
way,  and  bore  evidence  of  the  regret 
of  the  whole  world. 

Her  coffin  was  placed  at  the  foot  of 
that  where  her  father  reposes,  in  a 
monument  which  he  had  erected  to 
unite  in  the  same  tomb  whatever  he 
best  loved.  This  narrow  dwelling, 
which  will  no  more  be  opened^  cod* 
tains  the  mortal  remains  of  these 
frii*nds,  whom  so  strong  an  aflfectloB 
had  linked  together.  They  have  9am 
met  in  heaven,  but  nothing  can  repfaoe 
tliem  on  earth. 


T&ISTAN  d'AcCTNUA^    &C» 

Jonathan  Lambert,  laU  Sovenigik 
thereof. 

[Mid  way.  in  the  Southem  Athntic*  be- 
tween the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Bn« 
xil  coast,  are  situated  a  sniau  group  of  time 
islands,  named  Truttm  d'Acmmhm^  tilK 
the  Portuguese  admiral  who  fint  diauwei 
thein.  Nothing  can  be  more  wfld  and  dis- 
mal than  the  aspect  of  these  lifamda ;  uA 
in  »tiimuy  weadier,  which  is  commoa  in  Ae 
winter  season,  a  ticmendous  sea  raaa  and 
flMuns  against  the  rocky  diORs.  Tlie  namei, 
given  t\i  the  three  islands  are,  Tristan  d*A- 
nmha,»Inacec«nble,*-«nd  Nkfatingale  lit 
andit,  the  two  btter  of  whii£  are  ao  wlli 
and  nifsged  as  to  deiy  all  iqiptoadi. 

Editob.] 

Tristav  d'AorKUA  is  about  aereD 
hvignes  in  cireumfervnoe,  of  a  aquare 
{thaiie.  Hmned  by  hilly  Tidgea  with  deen 
x-alliee.  ami  a|tpear«  to  have  originaftea 
fhoin  a  volcanic  crtipligiu    Tlie  on^ 
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level  ground  of  consequence  is  on  the 
N.  £«  side,  at  the  toot  of  a  mountain 
rising  upwards  of  8000  perpcnflirular 
feet  from  the  flat,  in  extent  about  five 
miles ;  the  principttl  part  of  which  may 
be  cultivutefl  easily,  having  been  clear- 
ed of  the  brushwood  by  ftres,  and  left 
in  a  state  to  receive  the  plough  or  spade. 

The  island  looks  to  be  inaccessible 
on  the  other  parts.  Probably,  in  mo- 
derate weather,  and  a  sjnooth  sea, 
boats  may  land;  but  the  only  road 
across  would  be  over  the  mountains ; 
to  walk  round  is  impossible,  the  sea 
beating  in  many  places  against  the  per- 
pendicular cMflfs, 

Stone  for  building  to  be  had  ;  but 
none  of  the  kind  the  lime  is  produced 
fivm  could  be  seen.  A  very  good  sort 
of  reed  for  thatching  grows  in  abun- 
dance- 

The  common  tree  of  Uie  island  ap- 
pears a  species  oi^  gura-tree.  very  sap- 
py, and  only  of  use  for  firewootl  and 
common  purposes. 

The  island  is  well  supplied  with  wa- 
ter. Three  falls  run  near  the  habitable 
part  ;  one  convenient  for  ships,  who 
may  fill  casks  in  their  boat  with  a  hose. 

The  seasons  are  described  as  being 
irregular  ;  the  cUmate  very  gooil,  and 
particularly  healthy-  The  spring  com- 
mences the  latter  end  of  September, 
and  the  winter  in  April,  wliich  is  mild, 
never  too  cold  to  hurt  tlie  vegetation. 
Snow  is  seen  on  the  mountains  from 
April  to  September.  Prevailing  winds 
from  S.  E.  to  W.  N.  W, ;  seldom  wore  to 
the  eastward;  but  when  from  that  quar- 
ter, it  blows  with  its  greatest  strength. 

It  rains  moderately  throughout  the 
year,  and  never  at  any  time  to  hurt 
the  ground.  Ice  has  never  been  seen  ; 
thunder  seldom  heard. 

When  Buonaparte  was  sent  to  St 
Helena,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
examine  these  islands,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  take  possession  of  them.  The 
Falmouth  frigate  was  despatched  for 
this  purpose,  and  arrived  there  in  Au- 
gust 1816.  Two  men  were  found  liv- 
ing on  the  island,  who,  it  appeared, 
had  been  on  this  desolate  spot  for  some 
years,  and  who  were  both  overjoyed  in 
placing  themselvts  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  flag.  One  of  these 
men,  of  the  niune  of  Thomas  Currie, 
gave  the  following  account  of  bis  com- 
ing to  the  island. 

"My  *irst  coming  to  the  island  was 
m  an  American  nUip  called  the  lUltic, 
Captain  Lovel,  beloziging  to  Boston. 


Tristan  d'A^unhat  S(c. 


We  arrived  from  Rio  dc  Janeiro  27  th 
December  IS  10. 

*'  I  cime  under  an  agreement  to  re- 
main one  year,  and  to  have  a  passage 
found  me  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  case  I  should  not  wish  to  remain  on 
the  island.  My  agreement  was  12 
Spanish  dollars  per  month,  besides  the 
one-tliird  of  20  percent,  on  all  produce 
during  the  time  I  might  remain, 

"  The  man  I  agreed  with  w.ts  not 
Captain  Lovel,  but  Jonathan  Lambert^ 
an  American,  who  iiuruded  to  make  i 
settlement  on  the  island.  He  rem  dine 
on  it  till  the  1 7  th  May  1812^  when  i 
and  two  other  Americans,  under 
tence  of  fishing  and  coUecting  wreck, 
took  the  boat  and  left  the  island.  I 
never  heard  of  them  since  ;  but  I  must 
not  omit  mentioning,  that  the  said  Jo^ 
nit  than  Lambert  took  possession  of  the 
three  islands  of  Tristan  d'Acunha  in  a 
formal  manner. 

"  I  never  received  either  money  nor 
any  other  remimeration  from  Lambert 
for  ail  ray  labour.  I  suffered  the  great- 
est distress  from  want  of  clothes  and 
provisions.  I  have  been  constantly 
robbed  by  the  Americans,  whether  ves*  j 
sels  of  war  or  merchantmen.  Tile 
took  away  my  live  stock,  ami  the  pro 
duce  of  the  land,  which  I  had  cleare 
with  my  own  hard  labour  and  indue*- 
try  since  my  first  arrival." 

Thomas  Currie  has  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres  of  ground  cultivated,  sown  with 
v^etables,  which  were  thriving  very 
well, and  three  huts  thatched  with  i 

The  other  person  on  the  islan<l 
lad  whom  he  called  his  apprentice) 
came  from  an  English  ship,  haviii| 
agreed  to  serve  two  years  for  wages  i 
is  a  native  of  Minorca. 

The  stock  on  the  island  belonging 
to  Thomas  Currie  consisted  of. 
Forty  breeding  sows,  )    of  the  wild 
Two  boars,  /        breed. 

No  fowls  or  ducks  left ;  the  la» 
taken  away  by  the  American  privateerfej 

He  stated  that,  in  the  ujountatns 
there  were  many  wild  pigs  and  goats.4 

The  following  is  the  document  lefl 
by  Jonathan  Lambert  on  tlie  ij^land" 
by  which  he  constituted  himself  i 
monarch  of  this  group  of  islands :     * 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents, 
that  I,  Jonathan  Laanbert,  late  off 
lem,  in  the  state  of  MassachussetBS 
United  States  oi*  America,  anil  citiz 
thereof,  have  this  4th  day  of  Kebruar 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  IB  11,  tak* 
abdolute  poeeession  of  the  island  ef 
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Tristan  d'Acunha,  so  called^  viz.  ihe 
great  island,  and  the  other  two,  known 
by  the  names  of  Inaccessible  and  Night- 
ingale IsIancU,  solely  for  myself  and 
my  heirs  for  ever,  with  the  right  of 
conveying  the  whole,  or  any  part  there- 
of, to  one  or  more  persons,  by  deed  of 
sale,  free  gift,  or  otherwise,  as  I,  or 
they  (my  heirs),  may  hereatler  think 
fitting  or  proper. 

"  And  as  no  European,  or  other 
power  whatever,  has  hitherto  publicly 
claimed  the  said  islands,  by  right  of 
discovery,  or  act  of  possession :  'I'here- 
lore  be  it  known  to  all  nations,  tongues, 
and  languages,  that  from  and  ever  af- 
ter the  date  of  this  public  instrument, 
I  constitute  my  individual  self  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  above-mentioned  isl- 
ands, grounding  my  right  and  claim 
on  the  rational  and  sure  principle  of 
absolute  occupancy  ;  and,  as  such, 
holding  and  possessing  all  the  rights, 
titles,  and  immunities  properly  be- 
longing to  proprietors  by  the  usage  of 
nations. 

''  In  consequence  of  this  right  and 
title  by  me  tnus  assumed  and  esta- 
blished, I  do  further  declare,  that  the 
said  islands  shall,  for  the  future,  be 
denominated  the  Islands  of  Befresh- 
ment,  the  great  island  bearing  that 
name  in  particular ;  and  the  landing- 
place  on  the  north  side,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  cascade,  to  be  called  Re- 
ception, and  which  shall  be  the  place 
of  my  residence,  llie  isle  formerly 
called  Inaccessible,  shall  henceforth  be 
called  Printard  Island;  and  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Nightingale  Isle  shall 
now  be  called  Lovel  Island. 

"  And  I  do  further  declare,  that  the 
cause  of  the  said  act,  set  forth  in  this 
instrument,  originated  in  the  desire 
and  detennination  of  preparing  for 
myself  and  family  a  house  where  I  can 
enjoy  life,  without  the  embarrassments 
which  have  hitherto  constantly  attend- 
ed mc,  and  procure  for  us  an  interest, 
and  propi^rty,  by  means  of  which  a 
competence  may  be  ever  secured.,  and 
remain,  if  possible,  far  removed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  chicanery  and  ordi- 
nary misfortunes. 

"  For  the  above  purpose,  I  intend 
paying  the  strictest  attention  to  hus- 
bandry, presuming,  where  it  is  known 
in  the  world,  that  refreshments  may 
be  obtained  at  my  residence,  all  ves- 
sels, of  whatever  description,  and  be- 
longing to  whatever  nation,  will  visit 
me  for  that  purpose,  ond^  by  a  fair  and 
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open  traffic,  supply  themaelveB  with 
tnose  articles  of  which  they  may  be  in 
need. 

'*  And  I  do  hereby  invite  all  those 
who  may  want  refresniiients,  to  c«dl  at 
Reception,  where,  by  laying-by,  oppo- 
site tne  Cascade,  they  will  be  imme- 
diately visited  by  a  boat  from  the  shore, 
and  speedily  supplied  with  such  things 
as  the  islands  may  produce,  at  a  rea- 
sonable price. 

"  And  be  it  further  known,  that  by 
virtue  of  the  aforesaid  right  and  autho- 
rity above-mentioned,  I  have  adopted 
a  flag.  This  flag  is  formed  of  five  dia- 
monds, which  shall  for  ever  be  the 
known  and  acknowledged  flag  of  these 
islands. 

"  And  that  a  white  flag  shaH  be 
known  and  considered  as  the  common 
flag  for  any  vessel  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, which  may  now,  or  hereafter,  be- 
long to  any  inhabitants  of  these  islands. 

"  And,  lastly,  be  it  known,  that  I 
hold  myself  and  my  people,  in  the 
course  of  our  traffic  and  interoonrse 
with  any  other  people,  to  be  bound  by 
the  principles  of  hospitality  and  good 
fellowship,  and  the  laws  of  nations  (if 
any  there  are),  as  established  by  the 
best  writers  on  that  sulirject,  and  by 
no  other  laws  whatever,  until  time 
may  produce  particular  contracts,  or 
other  engagements. 

(Signed)     "  J.  LAMBEaT." 

'^  Witness  to  this  signature," 
(Signed)  "  Andrew  Millet." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  last 
letter  written  by  the  unfortunate  so- 
vereign of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  before 
his  disappearance  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment. 

''  Great  Island,  Tristan  d^Acunka, 
''  ^\st  Dec.  1811. 

"  Captain  John  Briggs, 

"Dear  Sir, — Compliant  to  jmu^ 
sire,  when  I  saw  you  last  year  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  I  now  drop  you  a  few  line% 
to  be  sent  by  the  first  vessel  stopping 
here.  I  should  have  written  b^  Captain 
Lovel,  on  his  return  fVom  this  (unoa; 
but  as  I  had  nothing  worth  commu- 
nicating,  I  reserved  myself  until  I 
could,  by  a  year's  residence,  give  yoa 
some  account  of  my  situation,  and  of 
the  soil,  dime,  and  productions  of  this 
island,  and  the  surrounding  waters, 
fiat  however  I  have  classed  them  above^ 


1618.^  Tristan  d'Aennha,  4*^. 

I  &hall  begin  with  the  clinrnte^  which    and  some  knocked  down,  &c 


is  very  healthy,  being  ndtbcr  hot  nor 
eoUl,  but  ekcowlmg  itnnjH^riite.  It  ne- 
vtjr  tVeezes»  nor  is  tlierc  heat  enough 
for  ripi^ning  molons ;  1  think,  at  least, 
aot  without  enclosures,  of  which  I 
kave  tioue*  It  is  rather  windy,  but  no 
Bev  I-"  ^-  »l' «  AS  yet.  In  the  winter  and 
65  iri  often,  rendering  it  very 

di--^--—    -   to  us,   who  havt;  but  a 
eorry  Jaa^kstraw's  hut,  thatched  with 
ooaiae  grass,  without  floor,  Sic.     But 
ivc  httvt*  weeks  together  as  fine  wea- 
ther lis  summer,  and  vegetation  goes 
•n  tinely  through  the  year.     All  the 
hardy   kindti  of  kitchen  garden  stuff 
Nourish  better  in  winter  than  summer, 
as  in  the  latter  they  are  apt  to  run  for 
aeetl,  such  as  cahbiige,  French,  Lap- 
ktnd,  and  round  turnins,  beet,  carrots, 
parsnips,  pease,  raddisn,  lettuce,  onion, 
parsley.  Sec.     Potatoes  snit  the  soil, 
yrhich  is  a  light  one,  and  composed, 
for  the  most  ^Kirt,  of  vegetable  mould. 
A  stream  of  water,   which  might  vie 
with  maiiy  celebrated  streams.    Theit? 
are   three   constant    streams    on   this 
north  gi<!e  of  the  island »     The  land  is 
coveretl  with   wood  quite  up   to   the 
mountains,  hut  of  a  creeping  kind  of 
slirub,  many  of  the  sixe  of  an  apple- 
tree,    8hips  may  procure  what  wood 
and  water  they  may  want  for  all  cuhnary 
purposes.     Of  land  fit  for  cultivation, 
I  think  there  are  S  or  400  ncres  on  this 
side,  including  a  fine  meadow  of  about 
12  or    iS  acres  :  on   this  cattle  may 
feed  the  year  roimd.     I  have  a  small 
flock  of  geese,  wliich  give  me  no  trou» 
ble  to  feed,  as  they  find  abund^ince  of 
green  herbage    throughout  the  year ; 
and  as  I  do  not  mean  to  kill  any  of 
them,  except,  perhaps,  wmie  spare  gan- 
ders, until  I  have  50  breeding  geese, 
I  may  expect  in  a  little  time  to  have 
a  good  stock  of  them.    Dunghill  fowls 
breed  three  or  four    times  a -year.     I 
have  one  now  setting  for  the  fourth 
time,  and  think  she  will  make  out  to 
bring  the  fifth  set  of  chickens  before 
whiter.      Of  ducks  I  have  only  ten ; 
having  lo«t  all  my  turkeys,  Muscovy 
ducks,  and  all  of  the  Enghsh  ducks, 
except  three,  by  their  eating  fish-guts 
lust  winter.     I  have  a  piece  of  ground, 
about  lO  or  1^  acres,  containing  two 
ponds,  where  the  sea  ekphan  ts  abound ; 
here  1  have  H  sows,  and  -i  boars  quite 
tnrne ;  all  of  which,  save  5,  we  have 
caught  on  the  island,  of  which  there 
are  many  more ;  some  we  liave  shot. 
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All  this 
stock,  together  with  ourselves,  live  at 
present  on  tlie  Uesh  of  the  elephant. 
The  pigs,  however,  may  live  altogether 
on  herbag€  wlierc  they  are  ;  for  which 
purpose,  indeed,  I  put  them  down 
there  ;  but  I  give  them  an  elephant 
once  in  ten  or  fifteen  days  to  keep  them 
in  heart.  The  cUndelion  grows  here 
in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  very 
abundant.  All  the  wild  pigs  live  on 
those,  and  on  a  very  pleksant  smelling 
Btrawberry-leavcd  kind  of  geranium. 
We  have  shot  a  few  wild  goats,  of 
which  there  are,  I  suppose,  i2  or  16 
left.  I  want  a  few  sheep,  tauie  goats, 
and  rabbits,  to  stock  the  island  with 
game.  We  have  the  link  bkck  cock 
in  great  numbers,  and,  in  the  tall, 
are  va-y  fat  and  delicate.  We  caught 
some  hundreds  last  year  With  a  dog, 
but  I  have  none  proper  for  them,  such 
as  a  terrier  woulcl  be.  I'he  mountains 
are  covered  with  albatross,  nioUahs, 
petrak,  sea- hens,  &c.  i  and  a  great 
deal  of  feathers  might  be  had,  it  peo* 
pie  were  to  atttn<l  to  it. 

"  For  the  waters,  thf  y  are  well  fur- 
nished. Fish  are  had  at  any  time  for 
the  trouble  of  taking  ihum,  whenever 
the  sea  is  smootli  enough  to  fish  from 
the  rocks.  We  have  no  boat,  and  of 
course  cannot  have  thtm  so  oilt^n  as 
we  want  tliem  ;  but  on  u  kind  of  raft 
of  six  pieces  we  push  ofi'  <in  a  smooth 
time,  and  take  many  sheephead  cray- 
fish, gramper,  and  large  mackerel. 
From  the  rocks,  which  is  the  mode  we 
are  obliged  to  lake,  we  supply  ouriclves 
sometimes,  but  are  obUged  to  use  a 
large  piece  of  elephant  meat  to  entice 
them  near  enough  the  rook.  A  boat 
would  be  victuals  and  drink  to  us.  In 
the  deep  waters  there  are  l^irge  fisli,  as 
cavaUaSj  and  a  kind  fat  as  salmon  ,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  very  large  gram-* 
per  arc  to  be  found  thcrt'.  Sea-ele- 
phants arc  plenty,  and  they  pup  yearly, 
coming  up  in  the  months  oi  August 
and  Septtmbcr  for  that  pur]70se.  A- 
bout  a  month  or  ^\^  wti^ks  they  take 
the  male,  ami  then  go  off  to  feed,  and 
in  six  weeks  come  up,  and  remain  a 
month  or  two  to  slied  thtir  old  coat, 
and  get  a  new  one,  and  from  that  time 
are,  for  tlie  most  part,  lying  in  the  sun 
asleep.  The  males;  however,  stiiy  off 
longer,  as  they  m"c  nntre  exhausted 
by  their  commerce  with  the  females, 
and  are  three  tunes  longer,  of  course 
require  a  longer  period  to  feed.    Their 
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she  resolved  to  pass  into  England^  there 
to  breathe  the  air  of  liberty,  the  only 
atmosphere  indeed  which  agreed  with 
her. 

Among  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
England  stood  highest  in  Madame  de 
Stael's  esteem,  both  on  account  of  its 
institutions  and  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants. 

She  thus  renounced  her  residence 
at  Coppet,  quitting  it  by  stealth, 
dreading  obstacles  which  might  have 
been  thrown  in  the  way  of  her  depar- 
ture. I  was  with  her  at  the  time,  and 
I  think  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  sad  as 
the  preparations  for  setting  out.  They 
were  made  secretly,  and  she  forebore 
to  speak  of  them,  the  better  to  conceal 
the  anguish  she  experienced.  This 
was  indeed  severe,  for  she  had  then 
reason  to  fear  that  her  absence  might 
be  for  ever;  and  who  was  ever  able 
to  bid  a  last  adieu  to  the  abode  of  his 
ancestors  without  shedding  tears  of 
sorrow  ?  In  our  day,  so  many  have  ex- 
perienced this  mistbrtune,  that  its  na- 
ture is  fuUy  understood.  At  Coppet, 
Madame  de  Stael  left  the  shade  of 
her  father,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
France;— of  that  France,  so  famous 
for  its  virtues,  its  crimes,  and  its 
achievements. 

At  this  period  it  was  difficult  to 
reach  England.  Madame  de  Stael 
crossed  over  Grermany,  in  order  to  go 
into  Russia,  without  knowing  whether 
she  should  embark  on  the  Baltic  or  the 
Black  Sea,  for  these  were  now  the  on- 
ly seas  which  were  free.  She  decided 
however  for  the  north,  notwithstand- 
ing the  attraction  which  the  countries 
of  the  east  held  out  to  her  imagina- 
tion. 

This  long  journey  was  completed 
during  the  campaign  of  Moscow.  At 
St  Petersburgh  she  witnessed  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  Russians,  and  the 
return  of  that  energy  which  the  firm- 
ness of  the  monarch  restored  to  the 
nation.  There  she  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  resistance  as  noble  in  it- 
self, and  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  world. 

Quitting  the  capital  of  Russia,  as 
the  season  advanced,  she  embarked  for 
Stockholm,  the  flames  of  Moscow  illu- 
minating her  departure.  Whatever 
was  now  to  be  the  issue  of  this  great 
event,  it  was  truly  awfiil,  as  being  in 
fact  more  colossal  than  the  world  on 
which  it  was  passing.  Every  nation  of 
Europe  had  marched  towajds  the  Pole, 
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against  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  in  these 
regions,  disasters  were  already  foreseen, 
from  which  the  French  alone  seemed 
to  conceive  themselves  exempted ;  as 
if  Providence  had  promised  an  eternal 
flight  to  their  eagles. 

Madame  de  Stael  passed  the  winter 
at  Stockholm.  There  she  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  Crown 
Prince,  having  been  formerly  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him.  They  canvass- 
ed the  necessity,  and,  above  all,  the 
possibility  of  opposing  a  successful  re- 
sistance to  the  destructive  designs  of 
Bonaparte.  At  this  period  indeed,  she 
exercised  a  marked  influence  over  the 
political  events  of  Europe.  It  had 
therefore  been  safer  for  Bonaparte  to 
have  allotted  her  a  residence  at  Fsifs 
than  on  the  frozen  ocean ;  bat,  happi- 
ly for  the  world,  tyrants  are  apt  to 
commit  mistakes  as  well  as  good  men. 

After  a  gloomy  winter,  during  which 
Madame  de  Stael's  healtli  had  suflfered 
from  the  severity  of  the  dimate,  she 
departed  for  England.  There  she 
could  enjoy  that  liberty  of  which  she 
had  been  so  long  deprived;  and  die 
did  enjoy  it, — thanks  to  Uiat  nnrit 
which  renders  it  almost  as  difficult  to 
destroy  liberty  in  England  as  to  estab- 
lish  it  elsewhere. 

While  in  England,  she  published 
her  work  on  Germany ;  a  work  whi^ 
Bonaparte  had  seized,  because  in  it 
she  urged  the  Grermans  to  escape  ftom 
their  mstorical  insignificance,  by  har- 
ing  recourse  to  de^.  Of  which  they 
were  so  sparing,  in  place  of  words,  of 
which  they  were  so  prodigal.  He  had 
caused  it  be  seized,  oecause  every  line 
of  it  breathed  forth  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  man,  both  of  which 
it  was  in  the  nature  (xP  his  system  to 
proscribe. 

This  work,  of  a  graver  cast  than 
Corinne,  has  added  to  modern  sdenoe 
a  very  extensive  domain,  which  I  shall 
denominate  the  Natural  History  of 
Nations.  Madame  de  Stael  has  eivea 
us  the  key  to  this  sdenoe,  whi(£,  in 
point  of  importance,  ought  surely  to 
rank  far  above  that  of  reptiles  and 
birds. 

The  sciences  have  always  owed  thdr 
origin  to  some  great  spirit.  SmitU 
created  political  economy — ^Linmeos, 
botany — -Lavoisier,  chemistry— ^«nd 
Madame  de  Stael  has,  in  like  manner, 
created  the  art  of  analysing  the  spirit 
of  nations,  and  the  springs  wtucb 
move  them.    To  whatever  extent  the 


iu\yanceinent  of  this  science  may^  in 
the  coarse  of  tinic,  be  pushtd^  the  glo* 
ry  of  having  been  its  author  nmst  ever 
remain  with  Matlarae  de  htalU. 

Her  merits,  in  this  respect,  will  be 
more  gratetUlly  acknowledged  by  poa- 
trJity  than  by  her  contemporaries. 
These  have  not  much  rdished  the 
picture  she  bus  drawn  of  them.  In- 
ileed,  we  always  believe  ourselves  more 
beautifii]  than  our  portraits  represent 
us  ;  mul  nations  who  read  their  his- 
tory arii  apt  toexcLuui,  like  one  of  my 
neighbours^  while  contemplating  his 
face  in  a  looking-glass,,  '*  Heavens ! 
how  very  ugly  these  mirrors  do  make 
one." 

JVIadame  de  Statd's  political  opinlans 
^ere  ciuifirrned  during  her  residence 
in  England,  by  habitual  intercourse 
wiih  the  Mackintoshes,  Lansdowncs, 
and  Huruprs,  those  heirs  of  liberty, 
-whose  numbers  are,  alas  1  so  alarmingly 
decreasing. 

She  hail  hardly  been  a  year  in  Eng- 
lonil  when  she  beheld  tW.  downfall  of 
an  empire,  which  the  will  of  Heaven 
had  raijted  up  and  cast  down  to  serve 
as  an  example  to  mankind. 

After  tht?  restorulion,  Madame  de 
Stael  returned  to  Paris.  That  event 
seemed  a  recoinpenae  to  humanity  for 
all  ahh*  had  suifered.  It  was  the  na- 
tion* of  tile  north  who  came  in  their 
turn,  as  by  a  miracle,  to  establish  the 
pt-ace  of  the  world,  and  to  preserve  its 
civilization.  In  those  institutions 
wlu<*h  the  King  had  just  accorded  to 
the  WTshi's  of  Francf ,  she  recognised 
the  political  principles  in  which  she 
had  been  nursed,  and  tlie  predomi- 
nance of  which  she  had,  trom  the 
comm^iceuu^nt  of  the  revolution,  sigh- 
ed for  in  vain. 

She  now  eagerly  attached  herself  to 
thoBe  institutions  so  conformable  to 
her  Tiews  and  her  wishes.  She  was 
happy,  too,  ul  li  '  '  '  ^ri  that 
city  where  bur   J  :  and 

wliere  she  rejijaijjiu  u  r  [rtciuis  of  all 
Bgtts  and  of  all  countries,  whom  the 
peace  attracted  to  Paris,  as  to  a  gene< 
ral  rundexvouB 

V.'  1 

^--  '  '  ,- ■ r-----l, 

and  bem;i  now  free  to  choose  her  resi- 
dence, *lie  came  to  eiT.ioy  the  rep(we  of 
Coppat.  She  returned  to  iuhubit  that 
dweUing  which  time  had  rendered 
pleasant,  and  with  which  wcie  a*iSoci- 
jlted  ihe  image  and  tlie  renwmbrunc^ 
Vol.  IV. 
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of  her  father.  I  there  saw  her  again. 
She  was  ever  the  same ;  for,  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  life^  neither  her 
sentiments  nor  her  opinions  changed. 
These  opinions  merely  acquired  addl^ 
tional  strength,  as  experience  rendered 
her  more  certain  of  the  facts  on  which 
they  were  founded* 

Crowds  of  foreigners  now  thronged 
her  house.  They  came  to  see  and  to 
hear  her  whose  every  word  diirted 
light  into  the  mind ;  they  came  thith- 
er also  to  enjoy  happuiess  under  her 
hospitable  roof*  I  too  have  ofttn  re- 
sided under  it,  and  the  time  I  spent 
there  was  die  happiest  of  my  hfe.  It 
was  not  murvly  that  one  tbund  in  it 
more  knowlccige  and  more  wit  than 
might  bc'  met  with  elsewhere ;  but  I 
was  happy  because  that  knowledge  and 
that  wit  were  never  employed  to  di- 
minish the  pleasure  of  existence.  Kind 
good-nature  and  gayety  were  alike 
welcome  there.  The  imagination  was 
fdways  occupied,  and  the  soul  experi- 
enced that  happy  feeling  which  in- 
spires contempt  for  every  thing  " 
and  love  for  all  that  is  noble. 

Lord  Byron  was  one  day  announce 
It  was  natural  that  the  most  distin 
g;uiBhed  female  of  our  age  should  j 
sue  to  know  the  only  poet  who  has 
found  the  poeiic  muse  in  our  day. 
Madame  de  Stael  was  well  acquainted 
with  Engliiih,  and  could  appreciate  Lord 
Byron  in  his  own  tongue.  He  occu- 
pied a  country  house  opposite  to  Cop- 
pet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  To  come  thither  he  crossed 
that  lake,  whose  aspect  inspirefl  his 
musse  with  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

Maibme  ile  Stt*el,  now  in  a  very 
ailing  state,  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
month  of  September  I»16.  It  was 
there  that  this  brilUunt  meteor  ceased 
to  shed  her  life-giving  rays  on  e very- 
society.  As  her  soul  surpassed  her 
phynical  strength,  she  enjoyed,  till  her 
last  moment,  that  world  wliich  she  lov- 
ed so  well,  and  which  will  so  long  re- 
gret her  ;  for  all  places  niay  be  tilled 
up  but  hers,  which  must  ever  remain 
empty. 

I  had  quitted  her  in  the  spring  to 
go  into  Italy,  having  no  idea  that  we 
should  lose  her  so  soon.  There  wa» 
in  her  so  mueh  of  the  spirit  of  life, 
that  half  a  century  seemed  insufficient 
to  consume  it.  1  know  that,  even  down 
to  the  lust  dfiyi5  of  her  life,  her  house 
was   t!'  of  union   for   every 

thing  J 1     .      .    ,  A  d  in  Paris*  She  knew 
2N 
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■  how  to  draw  out  the  wit  of  every  one, 
and  those  who  had  but  little^  might  of- 

*  fer  that  little,  without  fear,  as  she  never 

■  despised  it,  provided  it  was  natural. 
Her  soul  gave  and  received  all  impres- 
sions. In  the  midst  of  two  hundred 
persons,  she  was  in  communication  with 
all,  and  would  successively  animate 
twenty  different  groups,  lliere  she 
exercised  the  empire  of  superiority, 
which  no  one  dared  contest  with  her. 
The  ascendancy  of  her  presence  put 
folly  to  silence ;  the  wicked  and  the 
■foolish  alike  concealed  themselves  be- 
fore her.  In  this  way  Madame  de 
Stael  was  not  only  valuable  to  society 
for  what  she  did,  but  for  what  she  pre- 
vented. 

It  was  indeed  a  remarkable  blessing 
of  Providence,  the  having  imparted  so 
much  talent  to  a  woman.  It  was  the 
first  time  we  had  seen  sucli  a  phe- 
nomenon. As  a  woman^  Madame  de 
Stael  has  exercised  an  influence  upon 
her  age,  so  much  the  greater,  that  the 
laws  of  society  could  not  oppose  her, 
because  the  existence  of  such  a  woman 
had  not  been  anticipated.  Madame  de 
Stael  was  thus  able  to  possess,  with 
impunity,  a  greater  elevation,  more 
eloquence,  ana  more  character,  than  a 
man  could  have  done  in  her  situation ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  r,he  dared  to 
tell  the  truth,  a  degree  of  boldness 
which  men  seldom  possess,  being  sub- 
ject to  too  many  tribunals. 

I  returned  from  Italy  somewhat  un- 
easy at  the  news  we  had  there  received 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  but  without  be- 
ing much  alarmed  by  them.  I  ap- 
proached Coppet  in  sadness,  for  I 
knew  she  no  longer  dwelt  in  it.  Ar- 
riving on  the  28th  July,  1  stopped, 
before  entering  the  village,  in  order  to 
look  for  a  moment  into  that  park  where 
I  had  so  often  roamed.  I  approached 
those  courts  which  I  believed  Uy  be 
deserted,  but  found  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, crowded  with  people.  A  miser- 
able ill-clothed  rabble  were  pressing 
against  the  raihng ;  I  asked  them  the 
reason  of  so  great  an  assemblage  } 
They  were  come,  they  said,  to  assist 
at  the  obsequies  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
and  to  receive  the  last  mark  of  her 
kindness  at  her  tomb. 

I  entered  by  the  door  of  the  vesti- 
bule which  was  open.  I  passed  in 
front  of  that  very  meatre  in  which  I 
had  been  ten  years  before ;  the  curtain 
was  down,  but  that  day  of  emotion^ 
of  success,  and  of  life^  rushed  involun- 
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tarily  upon  my  recollection'.  I  thoiight 
of  it  the  more  keenly,  on  seeing  the 
domestics  in  mourning,  who  were  the 
same  I  had  then  known.  They  todc 
no  notice  of  me,  and  I  remained  in  the 
lobby. 

I  saw  the  cofSn  descend,*  borne  by 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  village, 
for  these  old  men  would  not  yield  up 
the  privilege  of  carrying  her  mortal 
remains  to  that  tomb  whore  her  fiither 
awaited  her.  Their's  was  no  desire  t» 
pay  homage  to  her  renown^  (for  of 
what  importance  was  that  to  thepi  ?) 
but  to  her  who  had  ever  been  fbrwaia 
to  do  them  kind  offices,  and  who  was 
an  object  of  their  love  on  account  of 
her  worth. 

Her  children,  her  relations,  her 
friends  fdlowed  the  procession.  It  had 
nothing  of  solemnity  but  the  silenct 
of  grief.  Foreigners  who  had  never 
been  acquainted  with  her,  lined  the 
way,  and  bore  evidence  of  the  regret 
of  the  whole  world. 

Her  coffin  was  placed  at  the  foot  of 
that  where  her  father  reposes,  in  .t 
monument  which  he  had  erected  to 
unite  in  the  same  tomb  whatever  he 
best  loved.  This  narrow  dwelling, 
which  will  no  more  be  opened,  can« 
tains  the  mortal  remains  of  these 
friends,  whom  so  strong  an  afiectioa 
had  linked  together.  They  have  again 
met  in  heaven,  but  nothing  can  replaoe 
them  on  earth. 


TaiSTAN  d'Acctnua,  &C. 

Jonathan  Lambert,  late  Shvere^ 
thereof. 

[Mid  way,  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  be- 
tween the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  An- 
zil  coast,  are  situated  a  sniau  group  of  tfane 
islands,  named  Tristan  ^Acwiha^  «ft« 
the  Portuguese  admiral  who  fizst  diaootweil 
them.  Nothing  can  be  more  wild  and  dis- 
mal than  the  aspect  of  these  iibuidB ;  and 
in  stomiy  weather,  whidi  ia  "qwwmih  jn  ^i^ 
winter  season,  a  tremendous  sea  roaa  and 
foams  against  the  rocky  shores.  The  oamsi^ 
given  to  the  three  islanda  are,  Tristan  d*A- 
cunha,-Inacces8ible,— and  Nis^tingale  Isl- 
ands, the  two  latter  of  ^dii<£  are  so  wild 
and  rugged  as  to  defy  aO  iqiproacfa. 

Editob.] 

Tristan  d'AcuNUA  is  about  seven 
leagues  in  circumference,  of  a  squooe 
shape,  formed  by  hilly  ridges  with  deen 
vallies,  and  appears  to  have  originatea 
from  a  volcanic  emotion*    The  only 
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level  ground  of  consequence  is  on  the 
N.  E,  side,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
risinp;  upwards  of  8000  perpendifulor 
feet  from  the  flat,  in  extent  al>out  tive 
miles ;  the  priuctpal  part  of  which  may 
be  cuUiviited  easily^  having  been  clear- 
ed of  the  brushwood  by  iires,  and  left 
in  a  state  torec*:ive  the  plough  or  spade. 

The  island  looks  to  be  inaccessible 
on  tlie  other  parts.  Probably,  in  mo- 
derate weather,  and  a  smooth  sea, 
boats  may  land ;  but  the  only  road 
across  would  be  over  the  mountains ; 
to  walk  round  is  impossible,  the  sea 
beating  in  many  places  against  the  per- 
pendicular cliffs. 

Scone  for  building  to  be  had  ;  but 
none  of  the  kind  the  lime  is  produced 
fifoni  could  be  seen.  A  very  good  sort 
of  reed  for  thatching  grows  in  abun- 
dance. 

The  common  tree  of  the  ii^land  ap- 
pears a  species  of  gum-tree,  very  sap- 
py, and  only  of  use  tor  firewood  and 
common  purposes. 

The  island  is  well  supplied  with  wa- 
ter. Three  tldls  run  near  the  habitable 
part ;  one  convenient  for  ships,  who 
may  fill  casks  in  their  boat  with  a  hose. 

The  seasons  are  described  as  being 
irregular ;  the  climate  very  good,  and 
particularly  healthy.  The  spring  com- 
mences the  latter  end  of  September, 
and  the  winter  in  April,  wliich  is  niild^ 
never  too  cold  to  hurt  the  vegetation* 
Snow  is  seen  on  the  mountains  from 
Api-il  to  September.  Prevailing  winds 
from  S,  E.to  W.  N.  W, ;  seldom  wore  to 
the  eastward;  but  when  from  that  quar- 
ter, it  blows  with  its  greatest  strength. 

It  rains  moderately  throughout  the 
year,  and  never  at  any  time  to  hurt 
the  ground.  Ice  has  never  been  seen  ; 
thunder  seldom  heard* 

When  Buonaparte  was  sent  to  St 
Helena,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
estomine  these  islands,  and^  if  neces- 
sary, to  take  possession  of  them.  The 
Falmouth  frigate  was  despatched  for 
this  purpose,  and  arrived  tnere  in  Au- 
gust 1816,  Two  men  were  found  liv- 
ing on  the  island,  who,  it  appeared, 
hj&d  been  on  this  desolate  spot  for  some 
years,  and  who  were  both  overjoyed  in 
placing  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  flag.  One  of  these 
men,  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Currie, 
gave  the  following  account  of  his  com- 
ing to  the  island.. 

"  My  first  coming  to  the  island  was 
in  an  American  ship  called  the  Baltic, 
Captain  Lovdj  belonging  to  Boston. 


We  arrived  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  27tli 
December  IS  10. 

"  I  came  under  an  agreement  to  re- 
main one  year,  and  to  have  a  passage 
found  me  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  ease  I  should  not  wish  to  remain  on 
the  island.  My  agreement  was  12 
Spanish  dollars  per  month,  besides  the 
one- third  of  20  percent,  on  all  produce 
during  the  time  I  might  remain. 

"  The  man  I  agreed  with  Wiis  not 
Captain  Lovel,  but  Jonathiin  Lambert, 
an  American,  who  uitt  ndt*d  to  make  a 
settlement  on  the  island.  He  remtined 
on  it  till  the  17  th  May  18 12,  when  he 
and  two  other  Americans,  under  pre- 
tence of  fishing  and  collecting  wrecks 
took  the  boat  and  left  the  i&Lmd.  I 
never  heard  of  them  since ;  but  I  must 
not  omit  m«>ntioning,  that  the  said  Jo- 
nathan Lambert  took  possession  of  the 
three  islands  of  Tristan  d'Acunha  in  a 
formal  manner, 

*'  I  never  received  either  money  nor 
any  other  remuneration  from  Lambert 
for  all  my  labour,  I  suffered  tlie  great- 
est distress  from  want  of  clothes  uiul 
provisions.  I  have  been  constantly 
robbed  by  the  Americans,  whether  ves- j 
sels  of  war  or  merchantmen.  They 
took  away  my  live  stock,  and  the  pro 
duce  of  the  land,  which  I  had  deara 
with  my  own  hard  labour  and  Indus* 
try  since  my  first  arrival." 

Thomas  Currie  has  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres  of  ground  cultivate,  sown  with 
vegetables,  which  were  thriving  very 
well}  and  three  huts  thatched  with  reed* 

The  other  person  on  the  island  (a 
lad  whom  he  called  his  apprcnticc)|< ' 
came  from  an  EngUsh  sliip,   havinjf 
agreed  to  serve  two  years  for  wages ; 
is  a  native  of  Minorca, 

The  stock  on  the  island  belonguij 
to  Thomas  Currie  consisted  of, 
Forty  breeding  sowSj  )    q^  the   wild 
Two  boars,  j        breed. 

No  fowls  or  ducks  left ;  the  la* 
taken  away  by  the  American  pri\^itecr«ij 

He  stated  that,   in  the  niOunlainS|l 
there  were  many  wild  pigs  and  goat^.^! 

The  following  is  the  document  lefV" 
by  Jonathan  Lambert  on   tlie  island, 
by  which  he  constitutet^l  himself  sole 
monarch  of  this  group  of  islands : 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,^ 
that  I,  Jonathan  Lambert,  late  of  J 
km,  in  the  state  of  Massachusseti 
United  States  of  America,  and  citiz 
thereof,  have  this  4tli  d;iv  of  f'ebruary^ 
in  the  year  of  our  Lor  J  1811,  taken 
absolute  possession  of  the  idand  ef 
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expression  is  perhaps  the  more  correct 
of  the  two,  providcfl  the  word  fund 
be  applied,  not  to  the  securities  them- 
selves, hut  to  tlie  taxes  or  revenue  out 
of  which  the  interest  of  tlicse  securi- 
ties is  paid.  It  was  formerly  the  prac- 
tice with  government,  in  negotiating 
a  loan,  to  set  apart  certain  taxes  for 
the  payment  of  (he  interest  of  tliat 
loan;  and  the  taxes  thus  set  apart 
were  considered  as  a  separate  fund, 
distinguished  by  4  particular  name 
according  to  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
the  particular  purpose  for  which  that 
loan  had  been  raised.  As  the  loans 
were  multiplied,  howeyer,  the  num- 
ber of  funds  neoessarily  created  con- 
fusion; and  to  remedy  this,  a  great 
proportion  of  those  bearing  the  same 
interest  were  consolidated  or  thrown 
into  one  general  fund.  Hence  the 
terms  3  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  con- 
solidated funds,  which  are  usually 
contracted  into  3  per  cent,  and  4  per 
cent,  consols.  About  the  year  1757, 
the  public  creditors,  who  held  certain 
government  securities  bearing  interest 
at  4  per  cept.,  received  from  govem- 
mept  tlieir  choice  either  to  have  their 
capital  paid  up,  or  to  reduge  their  in- 
terest fxpm  4  to  3  per  cept.  The  lat- 
ter being  accepted,  the  fund  has  sinc^ 
been  denominated  the  3  per  cent:  rcr 
duced,  and  is  geiierally  written  3  per 
cent.  red.  The  two  fiinds,  3  per  cent, 
consols  and  3  p^r  cent,  red.,  have  ac- 
cumulated so  as  tp  comprehend  the 
greater  part  of  the  natiopal  debt ;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  taxes  is  divided  into  tyfo  funds, 
out  of  which  is  paid  the  Interest  of  al- 
most all  the  loans  that  have  beeii  con- 
tracted for  manv  years  past.  The  in- 
terest of  both  funds  is  of  course  th\i 
same,  but  that  of  the  consols  is  paya'- 
ble  on  the  5th  January  and  5th  July, 
and  the  reduced  on  the  5  th  March 
and  iOth  October. 

When  goverpment  raises  a  sum  of 
money  by  Ipan,  apd  the  interest  of 
that  ^uiA  is  charged  on  the  permanent 
taxes,  the  sum  itself  bepomes  a  part 
of  the  perpiapcnt  national  debt ;  and 
in  this  case,  the  lender,  ips^ead  of  ac- 
tually receiving  a  bill  or  acknowledge- 
ment for  the  money  advanced,  as  I 
have  hitherto  supposed,  is  simply  en- 
tered in  ^e  books  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land as  a  public  creditor,  and  when  he 
sells  his  stock,  it  is  transferred  from 
his  name  to  that  of  the  person  who 
it.     This,  however,  does 
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not  make  any  essential  difference  in 
tlie  principle  of  the  transaction,  as  I 
have  already  explained  it,  though  it 
gives  rise  to  a  division  of  the  publip 
debt  info  funded  and  unfunded*  The 
funded  debt  is  composed  of  the  Tarious 
kinds  of  stock  mentioned  above,  of 
which  the  public  creditor  cannot  det- 
mand  repayment,  but  for  which  be  is 
entitled  to  a  certain  annual  interest, 
according  to  the  sum  placed  to  his 
credit  with  the  Bapk  of  £ngland.  The 
unfunded  debt  consists  of  certain  bills 
issued  by  government  to  such  as  wiH 
advance  money  upon  them,  and  of 
lyhich  the  holder  is  entitled  to  de- 
mand repayment  at  a  certain  period. 
These  are  chiefly  Exchequer  Bills, 
Navy  Bills,  and  Ordnance  Bills  or  De- 
bentures. Thev  are  issued  ^r  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  place  of  taxes 
that  have  not  been  mrthcoming,  or  to 
meet  contingencies  for  which  no  pro- 
vision had  been  made,  and  receive 
their  names  from  the  particular  aei> 
vice  to  which  they  are  wplied.  In- 
stead of  being  paid  off  wnen  they  ftll 
due,  the  holders  sometimes  receive 
their  value  in  stock ;  and  the  billB  are 
then  said  to  be  funded,  or  they  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  permanent  debt. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  when 
government  bon'ows  money  on  the  3 
per  cent,  fund,  the  lender -refieiye«  ap 
acknowledgement  or  credit  in  the  pv(br 
lie  accounts,  tp  the  amount  of  SlOO 
for  every  J^60  Sterling  advanced.  Ip 
some  cases  he  receive^  credit  even  fiir 
more,  but  seldom  less.  Notv,  though 
to  him  it  is  only  5  per  cent,  on  tne 
money  lent,  because  the  interest  of 
£100,  at  3  per  cent.,  is  just  equal  to 
the  interest  of  £60  at  &  per  centi,  stm 
it  may  appear  strange,  perhi^s,  19 
some  of  your  readers,  that  govern- 
ment should  grant  an  acknowledge- 
ment for  a  greater  sum  than  it  actual- 
ly receives,  or  that  it  should  bcnrow 
nominally  at  3  per  cent.,  when  it  it 
actually  paying  nearly  5,  or  even  up- 
war4B  of  4.  Tliis  will  appear  more 
strange  still  ^hen  it  is  considered,  that 
if  government  eyer  proposes  to  pay  off 
the  pational  debt,  it  must  pay  not  the 
sums  received,  but  t^e  full  amount  of 
the  nominal  capital--  for  which  Uie 
stockholder  has  received  ^^edit  in.  Uie 
public  accounts — that  ^s,-  j^lOO  at  least 
for  every  £60  that  has  beeq  borrowed 
in  the  3  per  cent  funds.  '-The  only 
explanation  tliat  can  be  Kivey  of  thi« 
plan  of  bonpwin^  mi      be  on  thf 
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isupposittoii  that  it  is  not  in  the  con- 


ieroplation  of  govemmetit  ever  ilirectly 
to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  and  that 
its  object,  therefore,  is  to  borrow  on 
the  lowest  interest  possible.    Now,  the 
plan  that  has  been  adopted  will  cer- 
tainly enable  it  to  do  &0j  betteJ  than 
IJ^lHn^  on  the  sum  borrov/ed  such  an 
interest  as  the  lender  would  be  willing 
to   accept.      It  wtis  formerly   shewn 
that,  in  time  of  peace,  or  when  the  a- 
iDOunt  of  government  secm-ities  ceases 
to  aCcumtilatej  while  the  demand  for 
them  increases,  the  price  of  stock  may, 
B^d   doe^  actually,  rise   higher  than 
>i?hat  it  cost  the  original  lender.    This 
will  take  place  on  all  kind^  of  stock, 
but  in  a  greater  degree  on  4  per  cents, 
than  5  per  cents.,  and  on  3  per  cents, 
than   4  per  cents.     Though  govern- 
ment  cannot  oblige  the  public  creditor 
to  take  less,  in  payment  of  his  capital^ 
thari  £100  isterling  for  £100  stock,  it 
czn  at  all  times  oblige  him   to  lake 
thftt  STimj  whatever  the  nature  of  Ins 
stock  may  be.  Whenever  stock,  there- 
fore, read  left  /trr — that  is,  whenever 
j£10t)  of  any  sort  of  stock  ri^fes  in  the 
niarket  to  £iOO  Sterling;  a  ^dp  Is  fie- 
oesssriiy  put  to  a  farther  rise  of  price ; 
because  the  purchaser,  who  gives  more 
l3mn  £100  Sterling  for  it,  may  be  tail- 
ed upon  the  next  day  to  give  it  up  to 
government  for  £100.     Now,  as  £100 
df  5   per   cent,  stock  is  worth  £100 
Sterhng,  while  £100  of  4  per  cent,  h 
worth  only  £hO  Sterling,  and  £100  of 
3  per  cent,  stock  only  £tJ0  Sterling, 
reckoning  that  price  their  true  value 
-which  yields  5  per  cent,  to  the  p\ir- 
cbaset,  it  is  obvious  that  5  per  cent. 
stock  cftrinot  rise  above  its  (rue  value, 
withoin  making  the  purchaser  run  the 
risk  of  being  paid  off  ^vith  less  than  it 
cost  him  ;  while  4  per  cents,  may  rise 
£20;,  and  3  per  cents.  £40,  before  the 
purchaser  runs  any  sttch  risk.     The 
prospect,    then,   of  this  rise  induces 
the  lender  to  advance  money  to  go- 
vernment on   easier   terms    than   he 
would  be  disposetl  to  do  if  there  were 
do  such  prospect ;  and  though,  with 
all   this   advantage,    govonimerit  has 
seldom  been  able  to  borrow  at  a  lower 
rate  than  5  per  cent»,  there  if  no  doubt 
that  the  loans  have  been  procured  On 
more  favoufable  terms  than  they  would 
have  been,  had  the  interest  been  paid 
on  the  actual  sum  borrowed,  and  not 
on  a  nominal  capital.     It  is  for  the 
9am e  reason,  that  when  stock  rises  a- 
^ve  its  true  value  (naeaning  ulway», 


by  its  true  value,  the  price  at  which 
the  purchaser  has  5  per  cent,  for  his 
money),  the  3  per  cents*  are  higher  in 
proportion  than  the  4  per  cents,,  and  • 
the  4  per  cents,  than  the  5  oer  cents. 
Thus,  on  a  late  occasion,  when  the  3 
per  cents,  were  rit  75,  the  4  per  cents^ 
were  at  93,  and  th&  6  per  cents,  at  106  ; 
whereas  had  the  two  Wt  risen  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  3  per  cents.,, 
according  to  their  respective  interests, 
the  4  per  cents,   would  have  been  at  J 
100,  and  the  5  per  cents,  at  125.    The  * 
latter,  indeed,  would  seldom  or  ever^ 
rise  above  par  were  it  not  understood, 
or  rather  had  it  not  been  at  different 
times  enacted,  that  the  holders  of  tliial 
stock  should   not  be  obhged  to  tak&^ 
jiayment  of  their  capital  till  such  time 
RS   a   certain    quantity   of    the   othet<l 
kinds  of  stock  he  paid  off. 

When  a  loan  is  negotiated,  the  puh4^ 
He  creditor  sotnetimes  receives  his  s 
curitiefi  all  in  one  sort  of  stock 
fund.  Thus,  in  ISOy,  when  eigfl 
millioiis  wore  raised  by  loan,  the  fen^ 
def  had  assigned  to  him  £118!  3: 
of  4  per  cent,  stock,  for  every  £10 
Sterling  that  he  advanced,  being  i 
the  rate  of  £t. :  14  f  0  per  cent,  ot  in* 
terest  on  the  sum  borrowed.  In  gene 
rad,  however,  the  security  granted  1 
the  lender,  or  the  capital  for  which  I 
receives  credit,  consists  of  &  ouantit 
of  stock  of  different  kinds.  Thus,  ill 
the  loan  of  twenty-two  miUions  it 
1^12,  the  lenders  received  £120  of  : 
per  cent,  red.  and  £6G  of  3  per  cent 
consols^  fot  every  £100  Sterling 
vance^l.  Now,  £120  at  3  per  cent 
yields  £3,  129.,  and  £56  at  3  per  cent 
yields  £1  :  13  :  7,  consequently 
lender  hrul  £5:5:7  per  cent,  for  hia 
money*  While  the  loan  Is  going  on — 
that  is,  before  the  last  instalment  19 
paid  up,  the  leftder  or  contractor  is  at 
liberty  to  sell  or  transfer  to  another; 
at  once,  the  different  kinds  of  stock 
\frhich  he  himself  receives,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  as  he  receives  them. 
Thus  in  the  loan  of  181^,  mentioned 
above,  the  contractor  had  it  in  his 
power,  80  long  as  his  instalfnents  trere 
not  all  paid  up,  either  to  sell  the  3  pet 
per  cent.  ^ed.  and  the  3  per  cent:  coti- 
solsj  separately,  ftr  to  fransfer  them 
togeth^r^  as  he  received  ihemj  in  the 
proportion  of  £120  of  the  one  and  £59 
of  the  other.  These  two  sums,  taketl 
together,  constitute  what  is  called  the 
omnium  of  that  loan ;  and  ag  they  coll 
the  contractor  exactly  £100  Stcrlir^j;' 
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lie  would  either  gain  or  lose  by  the 
contract^  according  as  he  could  get 
more  or  less  than  £100  for  them.  If 
he  sold  thein  for  £101^  oraniuiu  would 
be  said  to  be  at  a  premium  of  £1 ;  and 
if  for  £99^  it  would  be  at  £1  discount. 
At  the  time  die  loan  is  contracted, 
omnium  is  generally  at  a  premium, 
and  that  premium  is  called  the  bonus 
to  the  contractor. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance 
connected  with  the  manner  of  nego- 
ciating  a  loan,  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  explain.  When  the  minister 
is  prepared  to  contract  for  any  given 
amount,  he  intimates  to  the  principal 
bankers  or  monied  men,  that  he  wants 
such  and  such  a  sum  in  loan,  that  he 
will  give  so  mudi  of  one  or  more  sorts 
of  stock  for  every  £100  sterling  ad- 
vanced, and  that  the  bidding  is  to  be 
in  another  kind  of  stock.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  will  be  best  explained  by  an 
example.  In  1812,  when  22  millions 
were  borrowed,  the  ministers  gave  no- 
tice to  the  bankers  that  he  was  prepared 
to  give  for  every  £100  advanced,  £120 
of  S  per  cent  red.  stock,  together  with 
an  additional  sum  of  3  per  cent  con- 
sols. The  bankers  were  uien  require<l 
to  give  in  each  a  sealed  offer,  stating 
how  mudi  consols  they  would  require 
in  addition  to  the  £120  red.,  and  the 
individual  of  course  was  preferred  who 
ofl^red  to  advance  the  money  fbr  the 


consols,  and  68.  1  Id.  anmuiy;,  to  teiw 
minate  at  the  end  of  49|  yean.  The 
interest  at  which  the  money  was  bor- 
rowe<l  was  £4 :  14 :  U  per  cent  during 
the  first  49  vears,  and  £4 :  8  :  Q  after' 
that  period,  being  considenibly  below 
the  legal  interest.  That  loan,  how- 
ever, was  considered  at  the  time  oi^ 
usually  favourable  to  the  public. 

I  shaH  now  apply  the  preceding  re« 
marks  to  the  explanation  of  the  news- 
paper reports  of  the  stocks,  and  shall 
take  an  example  from  the  pepen  at 
random.  0&  the  20th  of  October  last, 
the  following  report  was  given  of  th* 
price  of  stocks  for  that  day  : 

Bank  stock 

3  per  cent  red. 
8  per  cent  consols 
34  per  cent 

4  per  cent 

5  per  cent 
Long  ann. 
Omnium    . 


the  least  additional  sum  of  consols. 
In  the  case  alluded  to,  the  offers  or  bid- 
dings were  all  the  same,  none  being 
wflhng  to  advance  £100  for  less  than 
£56  consols  in  addition  to  the  £120 
red.  Sometimes  the  bidding  takes 
place,  not  on  any  kind  of  stock,  but 
on  a  certain  annuity,  which  is  to  ter- 
minate in  a  given  number  of  years. 
Thus,  in  the  loan  of  IS  millions  in 
1811,  it  was  intimated  to  the  contrac- 
tors, that  for  every  i'lOOSterhng  which 
they  advanced,  they  should  receive 
£100  of  3  per  cent  red.,  £^0  of  3  per 
cent  consols,  and  £"20  of  4  per  cent 
consols,  together  with  an  addition  of 
an  annuity,  to  continue  49f  years, 
and  the  bidding,  or  point  of  compe- 
tition among  the  contractors,  was, 
who  would  lend  the  money  for  the 
least  annuity  in  addition  to  the  fixed 
amount  of  stock.  The  lowest  bid- 
ding on  this  occasion  was  6s.  lid. 
of  annuity ;  so  that  the  omnium  in 
that  loan  consisted  of  the  following 
items — £100  of  3  per  cent  red.,  £"20  of 
3  per  cent  consols,  £20  of  4  per  cent 


27: 

76 
77 
86j 
9, 

107- 
20, 

og.ojd. 

The  number  in  the  above  table  op^ 
posite  each  kind  of  stock,  expresses  in 
Pounds,  and  a  fraction  of  a  Pound  Ster- 
ling, the  price  at  which  £100  of  that 
stock  was  sold  on  the  day  mentioned. 
The  first,  via.  Bank  stock,  273^, 
means  that  £100  share  of  the  Bank  of 
England  sold  at  an  early  part  of  the 
day  for  £273^,  or  £273 :  10  :  0  Ster- 
ling,  and  afterwards  rose  to  £273j,  or 


£'>73  :  lo^ :  0.  A  MiOO  of  3  per  oent 
red.,  sokt  at  first  for  £76  :  1« :  0,  and 
afterwards  feU  to  £76  :  7  :  6.  A  £\OVf 
of  consols  sold  in  the  morning  ftr 
£77  :  5  ;  0,  then  rose  to  £77  :  7  f  #, 
then  to  £77  :  10 :  0,  and  at  last  ftH 
to  £77  :  2  :  6.  A  £100  of  4  per  oeati 
sold  first  at  £*9o :  6  :  0,  and  Uien  nM» 
to  £96,  and  so  of  the  others;  Tha- 
article  I^ng  Ann.  means  the  anmntiet 
granted  in  the  loan  of  1811,  mentioiH 
ed  above,  and  at  various  other  time%- 
payable  to  the  public  creditor  till  1860^ 
when  they  drop.  They  are  bought 
and  sold  at  so  many  years' purchase,  iv 
the  instance  above  at  20^  yean-^chat 
is,  a  long  annuity  of  £100  cost  on  thv 
20th  of  October  last  £2013 :  10  :  0^ 
Omnium  on  that  day  was  at  a  disooiurty 
first  at  17s.  6d.  and  afterward  at  lOa^ 
per  cent ;  or,  in  other  wwds,  the  eoiH- 
tractor  was  obliged  to  sell  fbr  £99 : 8 :  0 
and  £99  :  10  :  0,  what  originally  eoat 
him  £100. 

It  appears,  from  the  above  taUe,  that 
the  3  per  cent  consc^  on  the  tOtli  of 
October  were  firom  ono>half  to  one  per 


cent  higher  than  the  3  per  cent  reth 
lliiB  diiferrttC4e  is  owittg^  not  to  the 
interest  which  they  bear,  for  that  is 
tlie  saine  in  botli  coses,  but  to  tho  dif- 
ferent periods  at  which  the  t merest  is 
payrtble.  The  half  yearly  inU^rest^  or 
dividend  on  the  red»,  was  paid  on  the 
10th  of  October,  and  tlmt  on  the  coi>- 
sols  on  the  .ith  of  July.  On  tbe  first, 
therefore,  there  -vvds  only  ten  days  of  itj- 
t«iret>t  on  the  20tb,  but  on  the  second 
there  was  three  months  and  a  half,  and 
as  the  purcha&er  buys  not  only  the  stock, 
but  also  the  interest  due  upon  it  at  the 
time,  the  consols  were  more  valu4ible 
than  the  rcd»,  by  about  three  months 
interest,  or  15s.  Wien  it  is  said  tbat 
the  purchaser  buys  not  only  the  stock 
but  the  interest  due  upon  it,  it  is 
meant  that  at  whatever  lime  he  pur- 
chases, he  is  entitled  to  draw  the  next 
half  year  s  dividend,  though  it  should 
fall  due  a  few  Wfeks  after.  For  sonie 
days  previous  to  the  payment  of  the 
dividends,  no  sale,  or  rather  no  trans- 
fer, can  ha  made  at  the  bank,  in  order 
to  give  leiiiire  for  the  payment  of  the 
in  terest,  Tim  t  par ticnmr  ki  nd  of  stock 
is  then  said  to  be  A-huf, 

In  ju<.lging  what  kind  of  stock  it  is 
moat  sidvantiigeouFi  to  purchase^  various 
circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, according  to  the  price  and  the 
particulir  views  of  the  purcliaser. 
When  all  the  stocks  are  at  their  true 
value,  tliat  is,  li  per  cents  at  i:(K>,  i  per 
cents  at  £*(>^  and  5  per  cents  at  £[m\ 
they  will  eaeh  yield  to  the  puxchaiser  j5 
pej:  cent  for  his  money,  and  if  he  intends 
therefore  to  invest  pernmnently,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  what  sort  he  pur- 
chases, because  his  interest  is  not  to 
be  affected  by  any  subsequent  rise  or 
fell  in  price.  If  he  has  the  prospect j 
however,  of  silling  out  again,  he  should 
prefer  the  3  piT  ceut^;,  because,  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned,  they  are 
likely  to  rise  higher  in  projiortion  than 
any  other.  When  all  the  stocks  are 
above  tlieir  tiue  viilnc,  tbe  purchaser 
who  buys  for  the  f>urpose  of  laying  out 
his  money  permanently  at  interest, 
should  prcft-r  the  5  per  cents,  because 
they  will  yitld  the  highest  intercsit. 
Thus,  in  the  above  table,  taking  the 
price  of  the  3  per  cents  at  7  7,  the  ^ 
per  cents  at  9^,  and  the  5  ptr  eents  at 
107  in  round  numbers,  the  folluwiug 
h  the  niie  of  interest  whicli  the  pur- 
diaser  draws  for  his  moiu;y  in  cash. 
hi  tlic  3  per  cents,  he  draws  £3  for 
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every  i;77  invested,  being  at  the  rate 
of  about  X3  l.ss.  per  cent* — in  tbe  i 
per  cents,  he  draws  £i  for  every  £^ 
invested,  being  at  the  rate  of  £\  :i;* 
per  cent — antl  in  the  6  per  cents,  IiaI 
draws  £6  for  every  ^107  invested,  ImJ 
ing  at  the  rale  of  about  j£4  ;  13  ;  5  jk 
cent. 

I  intended  at  one  ttjoe  to  have  con 
structed  a  table,  exhibiting  at  one  vien. 
the  diiferent  rates  of  interest  whichl 
each  of  the  stocks  yield  at  different 
prices,  but  the  following  general  ruli 
will  perhaps  be  as  acceptable  to  mo 
of  your  readers.     To  tind  the  rate 
interest  which  the  3  per  cents  will  yield 
at  any  given  price ;  divide  300  by  thi 
price  of  the  stock,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  pounds,  nmltiply  the  remain 
der  by  20,  and  divide  again    by  th^ 
price,  tbe  quotient  will   be  sbilllngas 
multiply  the  next  remainder  by  181 
and  divide  as  betbre,  the  quotient  wil, 
be  pence — and  these  ^wunds,  shillingSji 
and  pence  are  the  interest  drawn  lb 
every  i;iOO  Sterling  invested  at  that 
price.      Thus,  to  take  the  above  ex-*] 
amplcj  300  divided  by  77,  accordinj^ 
to  the  rule,  gives  jES  ;  17  :  11,  or  near-^ 
ly  £3  18s.    If  the  stock  be  4  per  cents, 
divide  WO  by  the  price,  if  it  be  ,5  pur, 
cents,  divide  ^00  by  the  price,  and  th^J 
quotients  will  be  the  interest  required 

There  is  still  anotlier  point  connect 
etl  with  the  subject  of  the  stocks, 
which  some  of  your  readers,  perhaps 
may  wiiih  to  have  some  iufbrmatiou, 
mean  tlie  Sinking  Fund.  I  have  al- 
ready trespassed  so  long,  however,  that 
1  cannot  now  enter  at  length  npon  tho 
subject,  and  shall  therefore  simpl|i 
state  the  general  principle  of  its  operas 
tion  as  a  mmns  of  redtcming  or  can^ 
ceUiiig  the  national  debt.  When  go 
vermncnt  borrows  a  sum  of  moneys 
taxes  oi  court^e  are  imposed  for  paying 
the  interest  of  that  money,  but  to  a 
greater  extent  than  are  barely  suJKdenI 
for  the  payment  of  that  interest.  Tbi 
surplus  constitutes  what  is  called  tha 
sinking  fund,  and  is  put  into  the  hantU 
of  certain  commissioners  appointed  bif 
Purhamirnt.  These  commissioners  emn 
ploy  it  in  purchasing  stock  on  acconni 
of  (iovemment,  and  draw  at  the  Bank 
of  England  the  lialf  yearly  di^idendi 
on  that  stock,  in  the  same  way  as  an| 
other  pubhe  creditors.  These  divid-J 
ends,  or  interests,  are  again  laid  out  in 
the  purchiiBe  of  new  stock,  ibr  which 
they  draw  interest,  and  employ  it  agaii 


Bank  stock 

3  per  cent  red. 
8  per  cent  consols 
34  per  cent 

4  per  cent 

5  per  cent 
Long  ann. 
Omnium    . 
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he  would  dtller  gain  or  lose  by  the 

contract^  according  as  he  couhl  get 

more  or  less  than  £100  for  them.     If 

he  sold  them  for  £101,  omnium  would 

be  said  to  be  at  a  premium  of  £1 ;  and 

if  for  £99,  it  would  be  at  £1  discount. 

At  the  time  the  loan  is  contracted, 

omnium  is  generally  at  a  premium, 

and  that  premium  is  called  the  bonus 

to  the  contractor. 
There  is  still  another  circumstance 

connected  with  the  manner  of  nego- 

dating  a  loan,  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  explain.    When  the  minister 

is  prepared  to  contract  for  Miy  given 

amount,  he  intimates  to  the  principal 
bankers  or  monied  men,  that  ne  wants 
such  and  such  a  sum  in  loan,  that  he 
will  give  so  much  of  one  or  more  sorts 
of  stock  for  every  £100  sterling  ad- 
vanced, and  that  the  bidding"  is  to  be 
in  anoAer  kind  of  stock.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  wiU  be  best  explained  by  an 
example.  In  1812,  when  22  millions 
were  borrowed,  the  ministers  gave  no- 
tice to  the  bankers  that  he  was  prepared 
to  give  fbr  every  £100  advanced,  £120 
of  3  per  cent  red.  stock,  together  with 
an  additional  sum  of  3  per  cent  con- 
sols. The  bankers  wete  men  required 
to  give  in  each  a  sealed  ofier,  stating 
how  much  consols  they  would  require 
in  addition  to  the  £120  red.,  and  the 
individual  of  course  was  preferred  who 
<^red  to  advance  the  money  fbr  the 
the  least  additional  sum  of  consols. 
In  the  case  alluded  to,  the  ofibrs  or  bid- 
dings were  all  the  same,  none  being 
wiUing  to  advance  £1 00  for  less  than 
£66  consols  in  addition  to  the  £120 
red.  Sometimes  the  bidding  takes 
place,  not  on  any  kind  of  stock,  but 
on  a  certain  annuity,  which  is  to  ter- 
minate in  a  given  number  of  years. 
Thus,  in  the  loan  of  1«  millions  in 
1811,  it  was  intimated  to  the  contrac- 
tors, that  for  every  £100  Sterling  which 
they  advanced,  they  should  receive 
£100  of  3  per  cent  red.,  £20  of  3  per 
cent  consols,  and  £20  of  4  per  cent 
consoLi,  together  with  an  addition  of 
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consols,  and  6s.  1  Id.  annuity,  to  ter- 
minate at  the  end  of  49^  years.  The 
interest  at  which  the  money  was  bor- 
rowe<l  was  £4' :  14 :  11  per  cent  during 
the  first  49  years,  and  £4:8:0  afi&t' 
that  period,  being  considerably  below 
the  legal  interest.  That  loan,  how- 
ever, was  considered  at  the  time  uiv- 
usually  favourable  to  the  public. 

I  shaH  now  apply  the  preceding  re- 
marks to  the  explanation  of  the  news- 
paper reports  4>f  the  stxx^ks,  and  shall 
take  an  example  from  the  papers  a€ 
random.  On  the  20th  of  October  last, 
the  following  report  was  given  of  the 
price  of  stocks  for  that  day  : 


an  annuity,  to  continue  49|  years, 
and  the  bidding,  or  point  of  compe- 
tition among  the  contractors,  was, 
who  would  lend  the  money  for  the 
least  annuity  in  addition  to  the  fixed 
amount  of  stock.  The  lowest  bid- 
ding on  this  occasion  was  6s.  lid. 
of  annuity ;  so  that  the  omnium  in 
that  loan  consisted  of  the  following 
items — £100  of  3  per  cent  red.,  £20  of 
3  per  cent  consols,  £20  of  4  per  cent 


273^ 
76| 

77| 
86| 

20| 

oi,o|d. 

The  number  in  the  above  table  op- 
posite each  kind  of  stock,  expresses  in 
Pounds,  and  a  fraction  of  a  Pound  Ster- 
ling, the  price  at  which  £100  of  diat 
stock  was  sold  on  the  day  mentioned. 
The' first,  viz.  Bank  stock,  273^, 
means  that  £100  share  of  the  Bank  of 
England  sold  at  an  early  part  of  tlie 
day  for  £273^,  or  £273:  10:0  Ster- 
ling, and  afterwards  rose  to  £873|,  or 
£273  :  15  :  0.  A  J-iOO  of  3  per  cent 
red.*,  sokl  at  first  for  £76  :  19 :  0,  and 
afterwards  fell  to  £76  :  7  :  6.  A  £100 
of  consols  sold  in  the  morning  fer 
£77  :  5  :  0,  then  rose  to  £77  :  7  r  •, 
then  to  £77  :  10  :  0,  and  at  last  fell 
to  £77  :  2  :  6.  A  £100  of  4  per  cent* 
sold  first  at  £95 :  6  :  0,  and  then  rose 
to  £96,  and  so  of  the  others.  The 
article  Long  Ann.  means  the  annuitiet 
granted  in  the  loan  of  181 1,  mention-^ 
cd  above,  and  at  various  other  tiniest- 
payable  to  the  public  creditor  till  1860/ 
when  they  drop.  They  are  bought 
and  sold  at  so  many  years' purdiase,  iv 
the  instance  above  at  20^  years-^that 


is,  a  long  annuity  of  £100  cost  OO  the' 
20th  of  October  last  £2012  :  10  :  Ot 
Omnium  on  that  day  was  at  a  discount^ 
first  at  178.  6d.  and  afterward  at  lOs, 
per  cent ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  coo-*- 
tractor  was  obliged  to  sell  fbr  £99 : 2 : 6 
and  £99  :  10  :  0,  what  originaUy  cost 
him  £100. 

It  appears,  from  the  above  table,  that 
the  3  per  cent  consols  on  the  SOth  of 
Octoba*  were  from  one-half  to  one  per 
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On  the  Stocks,  or  Puhlk  . 


cent  higher  than  the  3  per  cent  reth 
fhh  tUtTerence  is  owing,  not  to  tlie 
interest  which  they  bear,  tor  ihat  is 
the  saone  in  boUi  cases,  but  to  the  dii- 
tertrit  periods  at  which  the  interest  is 
payable.  The  half  yearly  interest,  or 
dividciul  on  the  red.,  was  paid  on  the 
10th  of  October,  and  that  on  the  con- 
sols  on  the  5th  of  July.  On  the  th-st, 
^erefore,  there  was  only  ten  days  of  in- 
teiYBt  on  the  20th,  but  on  the  second 
there  was  tlu'ee  months  and  a  hidt',  and 
as  the  purchaser  buys  not  only  the  stock, 
but  also  the  interest  due  upon  it  at  the 
time^  the  consols  were  more  valuable 
than  the  red.,  by  about  tliree  months 
interest,  ov  Ijs.  When  it  is  said  that 
the  purchaser  buys  uot  onJy  the  stock 
but  the  interest  dut  upon  it,  it  is 
meant  tliat  at  whatever  time  he  pur- 
chases, he  is  entitled  to  draw  the  next 
half  year  s  dividend,  though  it  should 
fail  *lue  a  few  weeks  atlter.  For  some 
days  previous  to  the  payment  of  the 
divid<.nd>:,  no  ade,  or  rather  no  trans- 
fer, can  be  made  at  the  bunk,  in  order 
to  give  leisure  for  the  payment  of  the 
in  tere&t.  Tim  t  par  ticulor  land  of  stock 
IS  then  said  to  be  skat. 

In  JudgiM>^'  what  kind  of  stock  it  is 
most  iidvdntii^eous.  to  purchase,  various 
circumstances  iire  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, according  to  the  price  and  the 
particular  views  of  the  purchaser. 
When  all  the  stocks  are  at  their  true 
value,  that  is,  3  per  cents  at  JCm,  i  per 
cents  at  4^0,  and  5  per  cents  at  £100, 
they  will  each  yield  to  the  purchaser  5 
per  cent  for  his  money ,  and  if  he  intends 
therefore  to  invest  ix^rnianently,  it  is 
of  little  consk'quence  what  isort  he  pur- 
cliases*  beeauHc  his  interest  is  not  to 
be  affected  by  any  subsequent  rise  or 
fall  in  price.  If  he  has  the  prospect, 
however,  of  selling  out  again,  he  should 
prefer  the  3  per  cents^  because,  for  the 
reafiona  already  mentioned,  they  ore 
likely  to  rise  higher  in  proportion  than 
any  oilier.  When  all  the  stocks  are 
above  tiieir  true  value,  the  purchaser 
who  buys  for  the  [mr|iose  of  layini^  out 
his  money  peruianently  at  interest, 
should  prefer  the  5  per  centSj  because 
they  will  yield  tlic  highest  interesit. 
Thus,  in  tlie  above  table,  taking  the 
price  of  the  %  i>er  cents  at  77,  the  i 
per  cents  at  05,  and  the  5  per  cents  at 
107  in  round  numbers,  the  following 
ii»  tlie  nite  of  interest  which  the  pur- 
ebaiier  draws  for  his  money  in  cash. 
In  the  3  per  cents^  he  draws  1'3  for 


^n 


every  £77  invested,  being  at  the  rate 
oi*  about  £3  1 8s,  per  cent* — in  the 
per  cents,  he  draws  £1  for  every  £j} 
invested,  being  at  the  rale  of  £4  ;  i ; 
per  cent — and  in  the  6  per  cents.  In 
draws  £^  for  every  £107  invested, 
ing  at  the  rate  of  about  £4  :  13 :  ^  i 
cent. 

I  intended  at  one  time  to  have  con 
structed  a  tahle^  exiubitiog  at  one  vi^T 
the  different  rates  of  interest  which, 
each  of  the  stocks  yield  at  di^eretil 
prices,  but  the  following  general  i 
will  perhaps  be  as  acceptable  to  mo 
of  your  readera.     To  find  the  rate 
interest  which  tlie  3  per  cents  will  yiel 
at  any  given  price ;  divide  300  by  rli 
price  of  the  slock,  and  the  quotienl 
will  be  pounds,  multiply  the  remain*^ 
der  by  20,  and  divide  again    by 
price,  the  quotient  will   be  shilhng 
multiply  the  next  remainder  by  11 
and  divide  as  beforej  \\v^  'i-r^v   -it  wiJ 
be  peace — and  tht^e  p«  ing 

and  pence  are  tlie  intu.    ,.  .....v.n  lo 

every  £100  SterUng  invested  at  tl 
price.      Thus,  to  take  the  above  g% 
ample^  MOO  divided  by  77,  aceordin 
to  the  rule,  gives  £3  :  17 :  11,  or  ne 
ly  £3  I8s.    if  the  stock  be  4  per  centa^ 
divide  iOO  by  the  price,  if  it  be  a  ^ 
cents,  divide  TjOO  by  the  price,  and  th 
quotients  will  he  tlie  interest  requireci 

There  is  sliil  anc^tlicr  point  connect 
ed  with  the  subject  of  the  st(»cks, 
which  some  of  your  readers,  [WThap^ 
may  wish  to  have  *some  intbrniation,  ' 
meon  the  Sinking  Fund,     I  have  al- 
ready trespassed  so  long,  however,  that 
1  cannot  now  enter  at  length  upon  tlia 
subject,    and   shall    therefore   simpljf 
state  the  general  principle  of  its  opera 
tion  as  a  meatis  oi'  redttming  or 
celling  the  national  debt.     MTieu  go 
vernmcnt  borrows  a  sum  of  moneyj 
taxes  of  coiu'se  are  imposed  tor  paying^ 
the  interest  of  that  money,  but  to 
greater  extent  than  are  barely  sufficie 
tor  tlie  payment  of  that  interest.    Th 
isurplus  constitutes  what  is  called  ib 
tiirikmg  fund,  and  is  put  into  the  handa 
of  certain  commissioners  appointed  by 
Parhament.   These  conmiissionersc 
ploy  it  in  purchasing  stock  on  accoun 
of  Government,  and  draw  at  tlic  Ban! 
of  England  the  h;Uf  yeiuly  dividend 
on  that  stock,  in  the  satuc  way  oa  an] 
other  pubhe  creditors.     Theie  divia 
ends,  or  interests,  are  again  laid  out  i 
the  purchaiie  of  new  stock,  for  whiclj 
they  draw  interest,  and  employ  it  agaii 
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in  the  sarife  way^  so  that  the  original 
mim  with  which  they  commenced  their 
purchases  goes  on  acciAnulatiilg  at 
compound  interest.  The  stock  thus 
purchased  may  he  6on^idered  a^  so 
much  of  the  national  debt  redeemed, 
because  though  the  public  derives  no 
immediate  advantage  from  it^  so  long 
88  the  Commissioners  draw  the  interest 
of  their  stock  Ht  being  a  mafter  of  ncT 
consequence  wnether  the  interei&t  is 
paid  to  them  or  other  public  creditors), 
yet  as  the  sum  purchased  by  them  is 
purchased  for  government,  the  latter 
becomes  its  own  creditor  to  that  a- 
mount,  anid  may  cancel  or  leave  off 
paying  the  iftterest  of  the  same  when- 
ever it  thinks  proper.  Were  the  com- 
missioners aUoWed  to  go  oh  purchas- 
ing, and  no  great  accumulation  of  new 
debt  to  take  place,  it  is  possible  that 
they  might  in  time  get  the  whole  of 
the  government  stock  into  their  hands, 
and  of  course  the  whole  national  debt 
would  be  paid  off.  During  the  war 
this  event  was  perhaps  iropdssible,  and 
even  now  various  circumstances  concur 
to  protract  it  to  ah  indefinitely  distant 
period.  In  1813,  the  commissioners 
bad  purchased  to  the  am6imt  of  236 
millions,  the  whole  debt  beihg  about 
700  millions.  In  that  year  the  opera-, 
tions  of  the  tommissdon'ers  were  stop- 
ped, and  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
draw  the  interest  of  the  S3&  millions 
for  llie  purdiase  of  new  stock,  that  in- 
terest was  employed  either  for  the  cur- 
rent services  of  the  year,  or  fbr  paying 
the  interest  of  new  loans.  Though  a 
sinking  fund,  on  this  prindple,  is  ob- 
viously, in  certain  circumstances,  a 
powerful  engine  towards  the  redemp- 
tion of  debt,  it  has  not  hitherto  pro- 
duced all  the  effects  which  were  at  first 
expected  firom  it.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  undeniable  that  it  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  many  good  consequences, 
both  direct  and  collateral,  and  is  in 
many  respects  worthy  of  the  distin- 
guished statesmen  to  whose  firmness 
and  decision  it  owes  all  its  efiicacy. 
Such  of  your  readers  as  wish  for  more 
information  on  this  subject,  may  con- 
sult '•'  An  Inquiry  into  the  ^lanage- 
ment,  &c  of  the  National  Debt,"  by  Dr 
Hamilton  of  Aberdeen,  and  if  my  pre- 
sent and  former  comra[unications  snail 
tend  in  any  degree  to  facilitate  their 
study  of  that  profound  work,  I  shall 
consider  them  as  not  altogether  use- 
less.—I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedijent 
servant,  T.  N, 
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AN  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL 
ESSAY  ON  THE  TRADE  AND  COM- 
Mi7KICATI0N  OT  THE  ARABIAN!^ 
AND  PERSIANS  WITH  RUSSIA  AND 
SCANDINAVIA,  DURtNG  THE  HIJ)« 
DLE  AGES. 

( Continued  fidm  page  lil.Ji 

TriE  Other  commonly  frequented 
route  passed  over  the  Caspian  Set 
f^om  Derbend,^and  the  other  maritime 
and  staple  towns  on  its  southern  coast 
This  sea  h  exti^mely  remarkable,  both 
on  account  of  jt^sithatk^r  iii[  Ihe  midst 
of  extensive  connives,  between  whidi 
it  greatly  facilitates  the  conumimca« 
tion,  and  likewise  for  this  peculiaritjr, 
that  notwithstanding  its  magnitade, 
it  has  no  outlet.  Many  geographers' 
have  therefore  supposed,  fbiming  atf 
erroneous  conclusion  from  other  seas,' 
that  it  bad  a  Connexion  either  Widi  tb^ 
Black,  Northern,  6r  Easter*  Sor.  Ca»i 
wini  thinks  that  it  fiovrs  into  tile  first,' 
with  which  he  supposies  it  to  be  eon- 
nected  by  a  subterraneous'  caftal.'  He" 
writes  thus :  ''  The  sea  of  Alcbaar  has 
neither  its  origin  from  (if  Aeldier  if 
bay  of)  the  ocean,  or  firom  any  oflier 
sea,  but  it  falls  into  the  ocean  thVobgh' 
die  gulf  of  Constantinople.  Tbis  sea' 
is  exceedingly  large,  roi^  it  washes' 
Chazaria,  Damm  fGhilah),  Tfaabari- 
stan,  Greorgia,  and  the  desert  SiaK 
Kiuh;"  and  in  another  "phce,  where' 
he  speaks  of  seas,  fie  says,  **  The  sea 
of  Grieorgia  and  DaUam  (the  Chuariaiif 
sea)  is  separated  firom  all  odiers,  and 
is  not  united  with  any  of  die  sear 
mentioned.  Large  rivers  and  sprii^%' 
which  never  fail,  discharge  their  wai- 
ters into  it.  Alhaucali  reports,  diaC 
this  sea  is  black  at  the  bottom/  attd 
that  it  unites  itself  wi€b  the  Blade  Sea 
under  ground.  To  the  west  of  it  Hei' 
Aderbijan,  to  the  SiDuth  T^bar^tan, 
to  the  east  Alkaria,  and  to  the  nortibT 
Chazaria.  Its  length  is  1000  miles,' 
and  its  breadth,  from  Georgia  to  die 
river  Aila,  550."  "  On  the  nordi  dde 
of  the  sea  is  tlie  Atel  f  the  Rfia  of  tlie 
Greeks,  and  the  moaerA  Volga),  a 
large  river  in  the  country  of  Chaariai 
which  in  magnitude  resembka  tbs' 
Tigris.  It  rises  i&  die  coontry  of  die 
Russians  and  Bulgarians,  and  dii* 
chai^»  itself  into  the  sea  of  ChaHria. 
Intelligent  itaen  affirm,  that  this  riftf 
flows  in  seventy-five  branches,  eadi  of 
which  is  itself  a  large  river.  Its  bod^ 
of  water  is  neyer  changed  or  ^ — 
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nislied  in  tlie  least,  on  account  of  its 
Bteady  supply  and  ^vide  extension. 
When  it  falls  into  the  sett,  it  preserves 
its  stream,  for  two  diiys,  distinct  from 
it^  but  finally  blends  itself  with  it.  It 
iVoztn  in  winter^  and  its  waters  are 
ib.'*  Yacnti,  in  his  Geographical 
Biotionary,  describes  thus  the  course 
of  the  Atel.  "  There  is  no  doubt  re- 
estiecting  the  magnitude  ajid  length  of  pbdosopher 
the  Atel.     It  comes  from  the  farthest    ilohamraed 
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£outh  (?),  traverses  Bulgaria,  Russia^ 
and  Chazariaj  and  flows  into  the  sea 
^lergan.  lijcrchants  go  up  tliis  river 
as  f ar  ais  Uaisu,  and  bring  thence^  as 
articles  of  sale,  martins,  sables,  and 
squirrels-  It  is  said  tltat  it  cotnea  out 
of  the  country  Charchir,  and  passes 
^^Aietwecn  the  two  conntries  Kaimakia 
B^ptd  Ghuzla,  between  which  it  forms 
tlie  boundary.  It  thence  proceeds 
westward  to  Bnlgaria,  then  in  a  con- 
trary direction  (to  the  east,  or  rather 
wuth^eajit),  to  Bertas  and  Chazariu, 
until  it  eti?ptic^  itself  into  the  Chaza^ 
rian  sea.  It  is  reported,  that  <;en  rivers 
flow  into  the  Atel,"  ^c.  j(The  rest 
agrees  with  Ca;twini  s  account.)  That 
this  j2jeat  river  must  have  considerably 
facditated  the  communication  between 
the  countries  through  which  it  flows, 
is  so  evident,  that  it  requires  no  ex* 
plana  tion. 

When  voyagers,  then,  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  reach  the  northern 
ix)ast  of  the  Caspian  sea^  which  could 
be  very  easily  eftected  if  they  waited 
for  the  favourable  wind,  which  blew 
there  regularly  for  a  whole  month, 
they  were  in  the  land  of  the  Chaza- 
rians.  They  there  unloatled  their 
merchandise,  whether  that  consisted 
of  diites  and  southern  fruits  from  the 
JPer&ian 'provinces,  or  spices  and  per* 
fumes  from  India,  fine  wines,  linen, 
cotton,  or  silk  clotlis,  ornaments  of 
pe^irls  and  precious  stones,  and  other 
articles  oi^  commerce,  which  tlie  happy 
land  of  Persia  either  produces  or  ma* 
nufactures.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  commercial  voyages  over  the  Cas- 
pian were  numerous,  and  much  more 
considerable  than  at  present;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Edrisi  and  Ibn  Haucal.  There  are, 
besides,  many  circumstances  which 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that,  during 
the  time  of  the  Chahfut,  there  existed 
an  extensive  connexion  and  commerce 
between  the  Mohammedans  and  the 
northern  people, 
A  great  number  of  Tartar  hordes. 


as  well  upon  the  east  and  west  as  the 
north  side  of  the  Caspian   sea,  were 
very  early  converteti  to  Mohammedan- 
ism.    Cazwini  relates,  in  the  chapter 
upon  celebrated  rivers,  that  the  Ara- 
bian Chahf  Moctiulir  sent  Ahmed  Ben 
Fodhalan  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
the  Bulgarians.    Faran  in  Tartary  wasr 
the  native  country  of  ^he  celebrated 
and    tnusidau    Abunasr 
Ben   Alitned    Tharchan, 
who  was  killed  in  Syria  by  robbers, 
A.  D.  9^6  (A.  H-  345).     Besides  him, 
naention  is  made  of  two  other  distin- 
guished men,  who  were  born  in  the 
country  of  the   Moguls,   and  subse- 
quently settled  among  the  Arabians* 
Cazwini  informs  us,   that  the  Chalif 
Alvatek  Billah  (who  died  A.  D.  74.7, 
A.  H.  ^32)  sent  Salam,  an  interpreter, 
who  was  acquainted  with  forty  Ian* 
guages,  to  Yajuge  and  Majuge,   that 
he  might  obtain  information  coacem- 
iJig  the  character  and  condition  of  that 
wonderful  people,  and  the  nature  of 
the  waU.     (The  interpreter  gave  him 
the  information  recjuired,  but  it  is  very- 
dubious  whether  it  be  trne.     I  shall 
afterwards  continue  the  whole  accounts* 
according  to  the  MS,)     Lastly, 
circumstance  must  he  taken  into  con*' 
sideracion,  that,  according  to  the  tes« 
timony  of  travellers,  Arabian  antiqui- 
ties and  coins  are  frequently  found  ii^| 
Eussia.  Straldenberg  (in  his  Beschru 
Aka^  des  Russiscken  Reichs,  p.   31G 
speaks  of  a  metalhc  medal,  with 
ancient  Cufic  inscription,  which  was 
found  among  the  Ostiacks,  near  Sa- 
varoff.     At  Kafimov,  near  Oka,  theris 
is  among  the  ruins  a  mosque,  and  in 
burying-ground  a  mausoleum,  with  as 
Arabic  inscription.    At  Tcherdyw,  tli^ 
old  commercial  town  in  Biarinelundj 
Arabic   coins  are  freouently  dug  upii 
(Strahlenberg,  p.  103)  Pajiks  infor 
us,  that  not  fir  from  Simbirsk,  on  t 
left  side  of  the  Wolga,  where  the 
pital   and  staple  city   of    Bulgarians 
was,  there  are  still  found  in  our  times 
a  great  tmmber  of  sepuU:hral  monu- 
ments and  silver  coins,  with  inscrip- 
tions   in   Cufic  and  in   the  modem 
Arabic  cJiaracter,     It  is  well  known 
that  many  similar  remains  have  been 
found  ai7)ong  us  in  the  north.    Wo 
shall  afterwards  speak  more  at  large 
on  this  subject. 

On  the  northern  and  north  western 
shores  of  the  Caspian  swi  dwelt  the 
Chn^arians  in  the  niiddle  ages,  a  peo» 
pie  so  great  and  powerful,  that   tht» 
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Arabians  called  that  sea  ailer  them. 
It    is    probable    that    they  removed 
thither  in  the  first  centuries  of  our 
era^  froiu  the  east ;  and  after  they  had 
shaicen  off  the  dominion  of  the  Uunns, 
extended  themselves  to  the  countries 
bordering  upon  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
to  the  Crimea,  by  which  means  they 
formed  a  connection  witli  the  Greek 
Emperors.     According  to   the    testi- 
mony of  Jornandes,  they  penetrated 
far  into  Russia  and  Poland,  and  in 
the  sixth  century  carried  on  war  a« 
gainst  the  Danish  king  Frode,  which 
circumstance,    providtxl    it    be   true, 
which  we  cannot  in  this  place  deter- 
mine, since  the  Arabian  writers  make 
no  mention  of  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
would  appear  to  show,  tliat  the  Scan- 
dinavians and  southern  Russians  had 
an  early   connection  with   one    ano- 
ther.    In  the  same  century  Chosroes 
Anushirvaii  built,  as  we  have  already 
said,  a  great  number  of  fortresses  in 
Caucasus,  and  established  a  viceroy  in 
Shir  wan,   to  protect  the  country  a- 
gainst  the  incursion  of  the  Chaatarians, 
whence  it  appears  that  this  country 
extended  itself  to  Derbend  and  Shir- 
wan.     In   the  seventh,   eighth,    and 
ninth  centuries  the  Chazarians  were 
in  tlieir  highest  degree  of  prosperity. 
They  were  so  powerful,  that  they  tre- 
<juently  rendered    assistance    to    the 
Groek  Emperors  against  their  enemies, 
and   these,   in   return,   procured   the 
conversion  of  many  of  them  to  Chris- 
tianity ;    they  even   commenced   war 
against   the  Chahf  Abdolarelek,  but 
being  unsuccessful    in    the    contest, 
many  of  them  were  obliged  to  embrace 
AlaliommedaniRm.      They  continued, 
nevertheless,  at  different  times,  most 
frequently,  in   conjunction   with   the 
Greek  Emperors,  to  make  war  upon 
the  Chalifs,  who  were  enemies  alike 
dangerous  to  them  both.  In  Uie  eighth 
century  their  king  Bela,  with  a  great 
number  of  his  subjects,  was  converted 
to  Judaism ;  but  this  tact  rests  only 
upon  the  authority  of  the   fabulous 
Rabbinical  book  Cosri,  which  Buxtorf 
edited.     After  the  tenth  century  their 
power  gradually  declined,   until  the 
}iIoguls  made  themselves  masters  of 
their  country  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  Arabian  geographers  call  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga  and 
between  Bulgaria,  the  Casi>ian  Sea,  and 
the    territory    of   Derbend,    Ahkar^r 
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(Chazaria),  and  refer  the  people  to  the 
IHirkish  race.     Yacuti,  acocffding  to 
Deguignes,  informs  us,  that  there  are 
two  nations,  the  one  white,  the  other 
white  or  red ;  that  they  have  market 
places  and  baths,  and  dwell  on  the 
banks  of  the  Abel ;  and  that  there  are 
among   them   Alahommedans,   Jews, 
Christians,  ;and  Pagans.     Ibn  Haucal 
says,  that  the  l|:ing  himself  and  his 
principal  attendants  are  Jews,  although 
these  form  the  smallest  part  of  the  in- 
habitants.   Their  ci^Mtal  was>  acoord- 
ing  to  the  same  author,  Sainander,  a 
mir  city,  formerly  large,  and  Tery  »• 
bundant  in  vineyards,  but  now  laid 
waste  by  the  Russians.    Samander  lay 
four  days  journey  between  populous 
towns,  (Mr  twenty-four  miles  from  Derr 
bend,  and  seven  days  jonmey  from  the 
maritime  and  commercial  city  Atd, 
the  j^esent  Astracan.     This  last  it 
made  the  capital  by  Edrisi,  who  re- 
lates of  it,  tluit  it  is  con^poaed  of  two 
well  inhabited  towns,  lying  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  whidi  derives  ilf 
name  from  it    The  king  reaideion 
the  west  side  of  the  river  ;  the  mer^ 
chants  and  the  common  people  dwell 
on  the  other.    The  town  is  nearly 
three  miles  in  length-     Caiwini  says 
of  it  in  his  introduction,  that  Atel  is 
an  ancient  race  called  after  their  river, 
which  flows  into  this  sea  (the  Cas- 
pian);  their  city  is  likewise  called 
Atel.    They  have  not  much  to  live 
upon,  and  lead  a  miserable  life  (fbr 
they  lived  ia  a  barren  soiL)     This 
smadl  province  lay  between  Cnazfiriai 
Albachyakih,  and  I>erbend;   and  in 
the  succeeding  part  of  the  descriptioQ 
he  makes  this  remarkable  addition, 
that  ifiost  of  the  houses  were  move-' 
able  felt-huts ;  from  which  it  wpgean^ 
that  the  Chazarians  lived  as  toe  pre- 
sent Tartar  tribes  in  Russia,  and  nad 
the  same  kind  of  habitations  as  the 
Nogay  nomadic  tribes,  the  Bashkirs, 
&nd  most  of  the  others  make  use  of  at 
present.    It  is  not  therefore  to  be  won- 
dered  at,  that  the  city  Atel  or  Astra* 
can  was  three  miles  in  length.    Com- 
merce has  now  made  Astracan  a  fine 
and  r^ular  city,  and  the  Tartars  of 
Astracan,  and  likewise  of  Casan,  have 
ceased  to  dwell  in  yowrts,  and  buil4 
regular  houses  of  stone  or  wood.     Ibn  . 
Haucal  relates,  that  near  Atel  diere 
were  many  tents,  and  in  the  ac^jaceat 
country  only  a  few  houses  of  elav,  sucli 
as  baazars  (market-places),  and  bath- 
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ing  houses.  The  king  himself  inhabit- 
ed Q  stone  housej  which  was  thu  only 
ant'  in  the  country. 

Balangar,  another  city,  which,  be- 
sides Samander  and  others,  was  built 
by  Chosru,  lay  in  longitude  85"  20', 
in  latitude  46^  30',  according  to  the 
tables  of  Nascereddin  of  Toos,  and 
was  also  a  residence  of  the  king  of  the 
Chazorians.  Sarai,  a  large  couirner- 
cial  town  upon  the  Volga,  for  mer- 
chants and  Turkish  slaves,  was  situ- 
fltetl  alK>ut  two  days  journey  from  the 
Caspian  Sea,  towards  the  north,  and 
had  that  sta  to  the  south  east  of  it< 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  Chan  of  the 
Uzbeck  Tartars* 

Ibn  Haucal  mentions  a  town  named 
Asnud,  which  had  so  many  gardens, 
that  from  Derbcnd  to  Sarir  the  whole 
country  was  covered  with  pleasure 
grounds  belonging  to  it,  Tliey  were 
said  to  have  amounted  to  40,000,  and 
many  of  them  produced  grapes.  In 
this  town  there  were  many  Mahom- 
medans ;  there  were  mosques  in  it, 
and  the  houses  were  built  of  wood. 
The  king  was  a  Jew,  who  maintained 
a  good  understanding  with  Uie  Chaza- 
rians,  and  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
Prince  of  Sarir.  The  distance  of  this 
town  from  Sarir  was  two  parasangs. 
(It  must  liave  been  directly  north  from 
Derbend.) 

Abdarrashid  Yacuti  mentions  like- 
wise the  town  of  Saksin,  and  describes 
it  thus :  *^  It  is  a  large  town  in  Cha2aria, 
in  longitude  sa"  30',  in  latitude  i:!"*  5'. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  principally 
MaliommedLms,  are  divided  into  forty 
tribes.  They  travel  and  carry  on 
trade.  The  cold  there  is  very  intense. 
The  roofs  of  thek  houses  are  of  pine- 
tree.  There  is  a  river  larger  than  the 
Tigris,  in  which  all  sorts  of  fish 
are  caught^  and  among  others,  one  of 
the  weight  of  a  camel,  from  wliicli 
they  extract  a  great  deal  of  fat,  and 
burn  in  lamps  ;  tlie  flesh  is  tender. 
This  river  is  closed  in  winter,  so  tliat 
men  may  pass  over  it. 

The  same  author  mentions  likewise 
another  part  of  Chazaria,  which  lay  a- 
long  the  V^olga,  and  was  called  Borkas. 
The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans, 
and  have  a  hniguuge  of  tlieir  own, 
_wliich   distinguishes   tliem    from   all 

laer    petiple.      Their   houses   are   of 
hI.     In  these  they  dwell  in  winter, 

at   in  summer  they    disperse  tliem- 

Jves  over  the  pofcture  lands.  There  aro 
among  them  beautiful  foxes  and  r^d 


into  iur  garments.  The  night  (in  ' 
summer)  is  very  short,  and  continues  ^ 
only  about  an  hour.  Cazwiai  alao^ 
speaks  of  a  province  of  Chazaria,  < 
which  lay  along  the  Volga.  He  calls  j 
it  Borthas,  and  gives  the  following  * 
description  of  it :  '*  Borthas  is  a  long  | 
country  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  days'  \ 
journey.  The  people  fire  the  Teham-'l 
istes  (inhabitants  of  the  coast)  of  thei 
Chazarians,  Their  houses  arc  moveable  \ 
huts  of  felt.  The  river  Borthas  corae».i 
from  Albogazgaz,  and  on  eacli  side  of  j 
it  are  many  inhabited  and  cultivated'] 
places.  From  the  country  of  Bortha»  ! 
are  exported  many  black  fox-skins,' 
which  derive  their  name  from  it,- 
Masudi  says,  that  black  skins  ar^J 
brought  thence  to  the  value  oflOOtfl 
dinars.  He  adds,  in  conclusion,  tha^f 
there  is  in  Chazaria  a  mountain  calle 
Batsrack,  the  direction  of  which  i 
from  the  south  to  the  north,  which  ha 
in  it  silver  ami  lead  mines.  Lastly,^ 
Nasireddin  makes  mention  of  a  com-* 
mercial  and  sla[jle  town  called  Abu 
kun,  lying  in  longitude  m""  30',  Uti^ 
tude  37°  15',  in  the  fourth  climate. 

To  discover  the  precise  situation  ( 
all  these  places  appears  to  be  extremes 
ly  difficult,  or  nearly  impossible.  On« 
hord  dislodged  another ;  some,  fr^om  dijM 
ferent  causes,  chose  spontaneously  othef 
habitations;  and  tracts  of  country,  by 
tliis  means,  frequently  changed  iheir 
names*  The  towns  were  generally  of 
as  moveable  a  nature  as  the  hordcyjj 
tlmt  inhabiteil  them.  They  either 
took  to  pieces  their  houses  of  felt,  or  ^ 
when  they  were  obliged  to  [ireservt; 
them  entire  for  the  sake  of  a  covering, 
they  carried  them  away  with  them  up- 
on a  waggon,  and  the  city  vanished. 
The  situation  of  such  places  could  not 
easily  be  found  again,  unless  it  had 
been  particularly  recordeil  or  preserv- 
ed by  report,  where  they  lay,  or  any 
conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  any 
considerable  ruins  or  antiquities  found 
in  them. 

Thus  it  was,  that  two  hordes  of 
Finnish  race,  the  Biarmer  and  the  Sir- 
janerj  who  dwelt  on  the  western  side 
of  Ural  in  Great  Permia,  forsook,  in 
the  year  1372,  their  abodes  in  that 
mild  region,  for  fear  that  Bishop  Ste* 
phanus  should  convert  them,  and  re- 
moved to  a  cold  northern  region  near 
the  river  Ob.  These  Bianner,  Benis- 
mier,  or  ancient  Permiacks  and  Sirja- 
ner  were,  when  they  dwelt  in  Penniaj 
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very  celebrated  for  their  trade  witli  the 
Persians  aiid  the  kingdom  of  the  great 
Mogul.  Merchandise  was  brought  up 
the  Volga  and  Coma  from  Balgaria  to 
Tcherdyn^  tlie  ancient  commercial 
town  on  the  Kolva.  The  fiiarmer 
went  with  the  commodities  of  south- 
ern Asia  and  tlieir  ovm  to  Petshora  and 
tlie  frozen  ocean,  and  received  in  ex- 
.  ^  change  for  them  furs  for  the  inhabi- 
•'^  ,  tants  of  southern  Asia-V  They  met 
-<  there  the  Scandinavians,  wbo  sailed  to 
Jiiarmeland,  i.e.  Permia,  or  ArchangeL 
The  ruins  of  towns  that  previously 
existed  in  that  northern  r^on  bear 
testimony  to  the  ancient  flourishing 
state  of  the  inhabitants.  Every  where 
in  the  provinces  of  Astracan,  Casan, 
Orenburg,  Ural,  Tobolsk,  and  else- 
where, where  those  of  Tartar  extrac- 
tion inhabit,  are  found  the  traces  of 
ditches  and  walls  of  larger  and  smaller 
towns,  tliat  formerly  existed,  of  castles 
and  encampments,  for  instance,  at 
Kasinor  on  the  Oka,  near  Astracan, 
and  higher  up  at  Zarizyn,  where  there 
are  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Vol- 
ga the  ruins  and  walls  of  a  large  town, 
Derhaps  of  Soria.  Farther,  the  ruins 
of  the  two  Balgarian  towns,  and  of  the 
iamous  city  ^  M^jar  on  Caucasus, 
are  stUl  standing.  At  Oufa  ^ere  is  a 
buiial  ground,  in  which  there  is  a  great 
number  of  tomb-stones^and  some  tombs 
built  of  stone.  The  inhabitants  attri- 
bute these  to  a  people  that  dwelt  there 
long  before  the  Hussian  dominion,  and 
were  quite  different  from  the  Bash- 
Idn.  In  the  vicinity  of  Oufa  are  seen 
two  mosques  built  of  brick,  tc^ether 
with  many  tomb-stones,  on  which  are 
Arabic  inscriptions.  There  are  like- 
wise remains  of  great  walls  and  strong 
fortifications  (Pallas  Keise,  vol.  2.  p. 
10).  Finally,  considerable  ruins  of 
large  to^vns,  and  numerous  sepulchres^ 
have  been  found  at  Irtish,  near  Tob- 
olsk, at  Baraba,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ural,  and  especially  in  the  Eirg- 
bisian  Steppe. 

To  the  east  of  the  Chazarians,  the 
Arabian  geographers  place  the  Uzians, 
whose  country,  according  to  Cazwini, 
lay  between  ^e  Chazarians  (to  the 
west),  Chazalgih  (to  the  east),  Bulga- 
ria (to  the    north-west),  and  Cairaal 

( (JUacT  )•  What  country  this  (Cai- 
mal)  is,  I  cannot  discover;  but  it 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  read  Kaimak 

(i^li».AiJ^))  for,  although  Cazwini 
has  mentioned  it  once  before,  he  does 


not  describe  it  at  alL  The  country  of 
the  Kaimakiana  must  have  been  ex- 
tensive, as  Edrisi  (in  the  7th  part  of 
the  6th  climate)  says,  that  '^  the  eas- 
tern branch  of  the  river  X\A  flows  out 
from  the  n^n  of  Carchir,  between 
Kaimakia  and  the  oountiy  of  the  Ghu- 
zians,  and  divides  these  from  one  ano- 
ther ;"  and,  in  another  place,  he  says, 
that ''  Kaimak  has  on  the  south,  B^- 
harghar,  to  the  south- west,  Chazalgih, 
to  the  west,  the  Chalachitians,  and  on 
the  east,  the  dark  sea  (the  ocean)."  It 
must,  therefore,  have  extended  itself 
from  the  Volga  or  Cama  towarda  the 
east,  over  the  whole  c^  Siberia,  as  &r  as 
the  ocean.  This  amazing  extent,  how- 
ever, is  considerably  diminished,  when 
we  consider,  that  the  Arabians  had  no 
acquaintance  whatever  with  the  north* 
eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  had  never 
navigated  that  sea.  They  aaaigned^ 
therefore,  the  place  of  the  sea  to  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  This  la  e- 
vident  also  from  the  account  of  Yacu- 
ti,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  geographical 
dictionary,  where  he  says,  **  an  the 
farther  side  of  the  country  of  ihe  Bul^ 
gariani  the  direction  of  the  sea  is  tum-^ 
ed  to  the  east,  and  between  its  shove 
and  the  remotest  country  of  the  Turk8> 
there  are  countries  and  mountains  that 
are  quite  unknown,  being  desert  and 
unfruitful."  The  assertion  of  Cazwi- 
ni in  his  introduction,  when  he  raeftks 
of  the  boundaries  of  Dailam  (Ghihan\ 
that  this  country  is  conterminous  wiui 
Kaimakia,  does  not  seem  to  accord  with 
this  determination  of  the  situation  of 
Kaimakia ;  but  it  may  be  said^  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  may  be  some- 
thing related  according  to  the  authmi* 
ty  of  an  older  writer ;  for  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Arabian  geoflpraphm 
shows,  that  their  usual  method  waa^  in 
order  to  give  a  more  complete  aooount» 
to  copy  from  their  ancient  and  modem 
predecessors  every  thing  that  occurred 
to  them,  whether  it  belonged  to  their 
own  times  or  not.  At  all  events,  we 
may  easily  suppose,  that  a  number 
of  people  (perhaps  the  present  Cal- 
mucks)  may  have,  some  time  or  other, 
been  separated  from  the  rest  of  their 
tribe  and  transplanted  thither. — ^But 
we  return  to  the  Uzians. 

This  people  was  of  Hunnish  extrac- 
tion, like  the  Turks,  the  Chazarians, 
and  Turcomans ;  they  probably  inha- 
bited first  the  country  of  the  Cal- 
mucks,  and  thence  removed  to  the 
mountains  between  the  lesser  Bucha* 
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ria  and  tbe  countries  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Oxus,  They  afterwards* 
in  conjunction  with  the  Chaaarimis,  as 
we  are  informed  by  the*  Byisantine  wri- 
ters, cxpelJed  the  Patzinacie  from  the 
Talk  and  the  Volga^  and  stationed 
themselves  in  their  country.  The 
Uzmns  are  the  same  as  the  Chuzi  of 
the  Arabians.  They  were  bounded  by 
the  Chaxttrians  on  the  west,  by  the  ri- 
ver Yaik  on  the  east,  and  extended 
towards  the  south  (perhaps)  as  tar  as 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  on  the  north- west 
to  Bulgaria.  They  must  have  extend- 
ed far  to  the  north,  but  how  far  can- 
not easily  be  determined.  About  the 
twelfth  century  they  must  have  cither 
rcmovetl  from  their  country  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Yaik,  or  have,  at 
the  same  time,  extended  their  '[jower 
as  far  as  the  Don,  and  farther  to  the 
west,  as,  at  that  time,  they  were  found 
living  there.  The  Moguls,  at  length, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  deprived 
them  of  their  national  existence.  Pro- 
bably, however,  they  were  not  entire- 
ly made  extinct,  tor  Giildenstedt  con- 
ceives, that  the  Ossetians,  a  small  triljc 
on  Mount  Caucasus,  to  the  south  of 
the  great  Kahasda,  are  the  remnant  of 
the  Dzians  or  I'olovzians,  who  f!cd 
thither,  when  they  were  defeated  by 
the  Russians  in  the  year  1110. 

Cu«wiui  gives  the  following  dcscrijv 
tion  of  the  country  of  the  Uzians: 
**  The  country  of  tlie  tlzians  lies  to 
the   west  of  llie  country  of  Alodcosh 

(y^*s53^V>  is  widely  extended, 
and  has  a  cultivated  country  near  it 
on  the  east,  north  and  west.  It  pos- 
sesses mountains  that  are  difficult  to 
ascend,  upon  wliich  there  are  great 
fortresses,  lliere  flows  down  to  i  hem 
(from  the  north)  from  the  mountain 
Morghan  (one  of  the  Ural  mountains) 
a  river,  in  which  is  frequently  fouutl 
great  quantities  of  gold  dust,  and  from 
whose  bottom  is  often  drawn  the  kpis 
lazuli  (blue  Sapphire).  In  the  woods 
there  m  a  great  deal  of  pure  gold  (or 
more  properly,  many  beavers*),  and 
foxes  as  yellow  as  gold.  From  these 
the  kings  of  this  country  derive  their 
furs,  which  are  very  costly  ;  and  they 
allow  no  one  to  export  them  to  any 
other  country,  but  punish  most  severe- 
ly, upon  discovery,  those  who  are 
found  to  have  done  so  secretly,"  Thus 
fat  Cazwinl.     Edrisi  (in  the  eight  part 

'  TIm  tmuaibo  htf  imule  B  mistake  here. 
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of  the  fifth  climate)  says  nearly  did 
same,  but  is  more  copious.    Me  speaks, ' 
among  other  things,  of  the  places  Hy^  1 
am  and  Giagan,  ^situated  upon  the  na^^ 
vigable  river  Rudha,  which  cumefroni  j 
the  east.     He  farther  adds,  that  there  ] 
were  in  the  ^voods  many  beavers  with  1 
beautiful  skins  and  tine  hair,  which 
ivere  very  dear,  and  that  many  of  thcnt 
were  caught  and  carried  to  the  coun-  ^ 
tries  of  Roum  and  Armenia  (over  the 
Caspian  sea). 

According  to  the  situation  given  to  the 
country  of  thelJ2ians,it  c!annatbedoubt-«  ^ 
ed  but  that  they  dwelt  (nearly  where  ] 
the  Bashkirs  are  now  fbund,  namely, 
in  the  government  of  Orenburg)  about 
the  river  Balaya^  between  the  Kama,  ' 
Volga,  and  Ural,  in  the  southern  pai'f  ^ 
of  the  Ural  chain  of  mountains;  which 
district  is  now  described  as  equally  a-  ' 
bounding  in  woods,  metals,  and  fish,  , 
as  the  Arabians  have  represented  the 
land  of  the  old  Uzians.     This  appear^  j 
to  be  confinncd  by  this  remarkabl*  ^ 
circumstance,    that  Edrisi  (in  the  se-  , 
vTej)th   part   of  the   seventh   climate)  ^ 
Bpealcs  of  a  country  called    Baijgiret, 
which  extended  itself  far  to  the  north^  ^ 
and  was  sqtarateil  from  Uzia  by  the 
lofty  snow  covered  mountain  Morghari 
(or,  as  he  calls  it,  Morghar),  a  branch  ^ 
of  the  Ural  chain,  betbre  nicntioned. 
He  adds,  that  in  the  re^noteat  part  of  J 
Basgiret  there  are  two  towns,  ,^lasira 
and  Casira,  small  places  which   merw  j 
chants  seldom  viat,  tbr  no  one  dares  to  , 
go  to  them,  for  the  inliahitants  kill  all' 
strangers.     These  two  lowna  He  u^ion  ^ 
a  river  which  flows  into  the  Ateh 

To  the  east  of  the  Uzians  are  placed,'' 
by  the  Arabian  geographers,  anothelr ' 
race  of  men  called  AJodcosh,  who,  na  \ 
Cazwini  reports,  were  a  kind  of  Turks 
(of  the  Turkish  or  Tartar  branch), 
with  broad  faces,  lai-ge  head*s,  small 
eyes,  and  thick  hair.  Their  country 
is  wide  and  broad,  and  possesses  many 
advantages,  and  abundant  raeana  of 
subsistence.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  country  of  the  Uxians. 
They  have  a  vast  number  oi'  four^fbot- 
ed  animals  (horses,  cows,  and  sheep), 
and  great  abundance  of  milk  and  hon- 
ey ;  and  when  a  man  kills  a  sheep,  he 
has  often  a  difficulty  in  finding  people 
to  eat  it.  Their  principal  food  is  horse 
flesh,  and  their  piincipal  beverage 
mare's  milk. 

From  what  has  been  adduce<l,  it 
appears,  that  this  horde  must  have 
bee»,   hke   the   restless  and   warlike 
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Kirghisians,  who  now  inhabit  this 
steppe  to  the  east  of  the  river  Ural,  a 
Nomadic  race,  who  probahly  knew 
as  little  of  agriculture  as  these  do. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  lived  princi- 

Sedly  upon  horse  flesh,  the  Eirghisians 
ve  on  sheep,  hut  the  favourite  bever- 
age of  both  the  ancient  and  modem 
inhabitants  is  mare's  milk^  or,  as  the 
Tartars  call  it,  kumis,  a  much  esteem- 
ed drink,  which  is  made  of  sour,  boil- 
ed and  unboiled,  marc's  milk.  It  is, 
when  it  becomes  sour,  so  nourishing 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  also  so 
spirituous,  that  it  not  only  serves  for 
nourishment,  and  promotes  a  healthy 
and  fresh  appearance  and  a  good  con- 
stitution, but  it  also  intoxicates,  when 
taken  in  too  great  profusion.  This 
steppe  is  described  by  Russian  travel- 
lers as  a  vast,  open  and  dry  plain, 
with  extensive  sands,  very  little  fruit- 
ful land,  and  still  less  wood.  It  is  de- 
ficient in  good  water,  but  possesses  a 
great  number  of  brackish  lakes.  The 
land,  therefore,  is  not  cultivated  at  all, 
but  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  in 
some  places,  camels,  are  in  great  abun- 
dance. One  difficulty,  however,  yet  re- 
mains, which  cannot  easily  be  removed. 
Both  Cazwini  and  Edrisi  make  mention 
of  a  large  sea,  called  Tehama,  which  was 
250  miles  in  circumference,  the  water 
of  which  was  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
but  fragrant  and  pleasant  to  drink. 
In  this  sea  there  were  many  flat  fishes, 
which  the  Turks  (Tartars)  reHshed 
much,  because  they  considered  them 
as  the  best  means  of  exciting  desire. 
This  sea  lay  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  country,  but  neither  in  the  Kirghi- 
sian  steppe  itself,  or  on  its  borders,  do 
we  find  in  our  maps  a  sea  230  miles  in 
circumference  (which,  in  our  measure, 
make  83  miles,  about  415  English 
miles),  but  only  some  inconsiderable 
brackish  lakes,  of  different  sizes.  We 
must  here  tlien  leave  undetermined 
the  situation  of  this  sea. 

To  the  east  of  Alodcos,  or,  as  this 
country  is  generally  considered  as  a 
subdivision  of  Uzia,  to  the  east  of  the 
Uzians,  there  wandered  in  Tartary 
and  Siberia  many  hordes,  such  as  the 
Alchazalgi,  Altaghazghaz,  Charchir, 
Kaimakia,  &c.  with  whom  the  Arabi- 
ans must  undoubtedly  have  been  ac- 
quainted ;  partly  because  many  of 
tnose  hordes  were  Mahommedans, 
partly  because  some  of  them  carried 
on  trade  with  Siberia,  and  others,  as 
the  Buchanans  at  present^  with  India 
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and  China,  by  which  comnmnicatifm 
the  Arabians  received  commodities 
from  those  remote  ooontries.  There 
is  scarcely  any  doubt,  bat  that  some  of 
those  tribes  were,  during  the  middle 
age,  to  the  trade  of  eastern  and  north- 
em  Asia,  what  the  Armenians  then 
were,  and  now  are,  for  that  of  the 
norlhem  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
But  let  us  return  to  the  norths  and 
particularly  to  Bulgaria. 

This  people  inhabited,  to  the  north 
of  Chazaria,  the  country  near  the  river 
Don,  where  it  approaches  so  nearly  to 
the  Volga,  that  many,  as  well  Byzan- 
tine as  Arabian  writers,  have  consider- 
ed the  southern  part  c^  it  ai  the  west- 
ern branch  of  the  Volga,  and  thence 
along  the  Volga,  as  long  as  it  takes  a 
western  direction,  until  the  river  Be- 
laya ;  for  there  was  situated  their  cani- 
tal,  Bulgar,  upon  the  left  bank  of  Ae 
Volga.  So  early  as  the  fifth  century 
the  Bulgarians  began  to  make  incur- 
sions into  the  Roman  empire^  and  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Black  Sea  so  harrassed  the  Slavi,  that 
these  were  compelled  to  remove  far- 
ther north  to  the  Dnieper  and  the  Vis- 
tula. At  last,  in  the  year  679  and  680^ 
they  took  possession  of  the  country 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  Pannonia,  or 
the  present  Bulgaria  ;  but  there  re- 
mained, notwithstanding!  a  part  of 
them  in  their  native  coont^  tluit  con- 
tinued to  form  a  state,  althoagh  it  was 
much  weakened  by  emigrationa,  and 
in  consequence  oppressed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, until  one  of^Genghisdian's  suc- 
cessors^ Chan  Bathi,  who,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  con- 
junction with  several  tribes^  settled, 
upon  the  river  Ural,  a  horde,  called  by 
the  Tartars  "  the  great,"  by  the  Rus- 
sians, "  the  golden,"  subdued  the 
kingdom  of  the  Bu^arians,  and  e- 
rected  in  its  stead  those  of  Casan  and 
Astracan. 

"  The  country  of  the  Bulgarians/' 
says  Cazwini  "  is  extensive.  The  e- 
vening  begins  in  winter  at  half-past 
three  o'clock  among  the  Bulgarians 
and  Russians."  Alhanchali  says,  "  I 
testify  that  the  days  in  their  country 
{^e  in  winter  hardly  of  sufiSdent 
length  to  afford  time  for  four  solemn 
prayers  and  the  attendant  ceremonies. 
The  inhabited  places  of  the  Bulgarian 
land  arc  conterminous  with  Roura. 
They  are  a  numerous  people ;  their 
city  is  called  Bulgar,  a  large  dty,  which 
I  do  not  mean  to  describ^^  that  I  may 
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not  be  accused  of  violating  truth." 
He  says,  nevertheless,  in  the  introduc- 
tion, that  Bulgar  was  a  small  town, 
which  had  few  possessions,  but  had 
been  celebrated  because  it  was  the  ca- 
pfital,  and  likewise  the  place  for  load* 
ing  and  casting  anchor  fin  the  Volga), 
ibr  those  kingdoina ;  but  the  Russians 
bad  plundered  it  in  the  year  358,  to- 
gether with  Atel  and  Samandar  (in 
the  co\mtry  of  the  Chazarians),  which 
had  greatly  dirainishe<l  its  prosperity. 
Edrisi  fin  the  sixth  part  of  the  seventh 
climate)  mentions  anotlier  toivn,  Ba- 
bun,  which  was  well  fortified,  lay  up- 
on the  summit  of  a  hill,  was  well  built, 
and  had  abundance  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  ;  and  adds,  that  to  the  north  of 
Bulgaria  was  the  mountain  Kokaia^ 
bt^yond  which  neither  man  nor  beast 
could  Uvc  on  account  of  the  cold. 
This  mountain  Kokaia,  in  the  north- 
ern Ural  chain  between  Russia  and 
Siberia,  says  he  in  another  place  (in 
the  ninth  part  of  the  fifth  climate), 
was  that  whicii  surrounded  Y^ouge 
and  Majougi.  Yaeuti  deecribes  the 
city  Bulgar  in  the  following  manner : 
"  It  lies  in  longitude  90°  6',  and  in 
latitude  19"  30',  on  the  shore  of  llie 
sea  Pontus  (the  Black  Sea),  is  built  of 
pine  tree,  and  has  its  wall  of  oak.  It 
is  suri-ounded  by  Turks.  Between 
vlhis  town  and  Constantinople  are  two 
'months'  journey,  and  these  people 
make  war  with  those  of  Constantin- 
ople, The  length  of  the  day  is  twenty 
hotirs,  and  of  the  night  four.  It  is 
very  cold  ;  in  summer  and  winter  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow.  It  is 
said,  that  they  are  the  posterity  of 
those  who  bdicved  in  11  ud,  and  with- 
drew tp  the  north,  where  they  settltHl. 
Teeth  are  tbund  in  the  ground  which 
resemble  elephants'  teeth,  and  are  as 
white  as  ivory/*  Ibn  Haucal  remarks, 
that  the  Bulgarians  are  a  powerM  and 
numerous  people,  for  the  most  part 
Christians,  tind  have  the  same  langusige 
as  the  Chazarians,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  Turks,  and  is  understood 
by  no  others. 

We  learn  from  PaJlas's  Travels  in 
Southern  Russia,  that  there  are  not  far 
from  Simbirsk,  on  the  M\  side  of  the 
Volga,  large  and  magnificent  remains 
of  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians,  Bul- 
gar or  BiiEchimova,  consisting  of  tow- 
ers, mojiques,  houses,  monuments,  all 
of  quarr)'  stone  and  brick.  That  it 
muiit  have  been  a  very  considerable 
«ty,  may  be  concluded  from  the  nu- 


merous  ruins  of  lai^e  btiildings  wl 
are  found  there.  It  is  likewise  very- 
evident  that  it  must  have  been  a  staple 
town  for  different  kinds  of  merchan* 
dize,  and  a  place  of  resort  for  mer* 
chants  from  very  remote  places,  for  thfr 
monuments  indicate  that  the  persons 
there  buried  were  from  provinces  to^j 
the  south  of  the  Ciispion  Sea.  Th< 
oldest  tombs  must  Imve  lain  there  for 
nearly  1 130  years,  the  latest  more  than 
400.  The  same  may  be  confirmed 
by  the  number  of  silver  coins  with 
Cufic  and  Arabic  inscriptions,  which 
is  found  there.  In  the  same  country, 
at  Tschermtschew,  close  by  a  small 
river,  which  falls  into  the  Volga,  may 
be  seen  the  yet  more  ruinous  remainB'^ 
of  the  considerable  city  Bulymer,  first  ] 
Bulgarian,  and  afterwards  Tartarian^ 
in  whose  site  now  stands  the  small 
town  of  Biljierak, 

Thus  far  did  the  certain  acquaint- 
ance of  the  A^rftbiaus  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  north  reach.  Thus  far 
they  frequently  came  themselves,  and 
could  therefore  see  and  hear  of  what-^ 
ever  was  most  remarkable  in  the  coun- 
tries which  they  travelled  through : 
but  they  seldom  or  never  went  far- 
ther ;  this  is  affirmed  by  Ibn  Haucal 
and  sufficiently  proved  from  the  ac 
cjounts  of  the  countries  to  the  north  of ' 
Bulgaria,  which  are  more  or  less  im- 
perfect and  fabulous  on  account  of 
their  distance.  It  is  seen,  however, 
from  the  embassy  of  Ibn  Fodelan  to 
the  Slavonian  coimtry  in  the  tenth 
century,  during  which,  as  wc  shall  af- 
terwards see,  he  lived  among  the  Hus* 
siaus  some  time,  that  Ibn  Hftucai*s 
confession  holds  good  only  with  re- 
gard to  the  more  ancient  times,  pro- 
bably before  the  Varegians  came  to 
the  government  of  Russia  in  the  ninth 
century,  into  which  they  gradually 
introduced  Scandinavian  hospitably 
and  loyalty.  For  although  the  south- 
ern people  seldom  or  never  went  into 
the  Russian  comitry  before  the  time  of 
the  Varegians,  for  tear  of  being  killed 
by  the  barbarous  inhabitants,  they 
nevertheless  carried  on  trade  with 
them,  as  is  confirmed  by  Ibn  Haucal, 
who  says,  that  "  the  Chaxarians  bring 
honey  and  wax  from  the  borders  of 
Rus/' 

The  city  of  Bulgar,  however,  whost 
situation  on  tlie  Volga,  below  the 
mouths  of  the  Kama  and  Belaya,  was 
admirably  adapted  for  trade,  was  tl»e 
r^^dence  of  a  great  number  of  Ara- 
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Inans  and  Persians  from  Southern 
Asia^  as  ^c  monuments  show^  and 
likewise  undoubtedly  of  many  Arme- 
nians, who  are,  perhaps  more  than  the 
JewB,  born  to  be  merchants  and  agents 
of  trade.  In  this  dty  were  storod  up 
the  goods,  which  were  brought  fVom 
vety  remote  countries  of  the  north  and 
the  south,  and  even  from  Siberia. 
With  regard  to  the  articles  of  trade,  it 
is  not  necessary  here  particularly  to 
enumerate  them,  as  that  has  in  port 
been  already  done  by  Cazwini  and  the 
above -mentioned  writers,  and  tliey 
were  at  that  time  in  a  great  measure 
the  same  as  they  are  at  present,  al- 
though those  that  are  brought  fh)m 
Scanoinayia  and  that  part  of  Uussia 
whidi  borders  on  the  sea,  arc  carried 
by  a  different  mode  of  conveyance,  al- 
most entirely  by  sea,  to  the  Levant 
and  the  Black  Sea. 

(To  be  continued, J 


odsehvations  on  the  trovex^al 
language  and  litebatuke,  by 
a.  w.  schlegel. 

We  give  our  readers  some  extracts  from 
a  Memoir  of  the  learned  A.  W.  Schle- 
gel  on  the  Proven9al  Language  and 
Literature,  written  on  occasion  of  M. 
Raynouard's  very  interesting  work, 
now  publishing,  on  the  same  subject. 
We  are  glad  to  introduce  them,  not 
only  in  reference  to  this  work,  which 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  thus  an- 
nouncing, but  for  that  character  of 
simple,  judicious,  and  manly  criticism, 
by  wliicm  all  the  writings  of  M.  Schle- 
gel  are  distinguished. 

<*  The  labours  of  M.  Raynouard  are  des- 
tined tx>  fill  up  a  great  hiatua  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Trouba- 
dours were  in  every  one*8  mouth,  but  no- 
thina  was  known  of  them.  What  was  said 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  vague  or 
false.  But  in  a  little  time,  the  men  orletters 
who  may  undertake  to  treat  this  subject,  so 
important  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  modem 
poetry,  will  be  left  without  excuse,  if  they 
do  no  better  than  their  pcedecesson. 

*'  For  some  time  past,  the  exertions  of  re- 
spectable writers  have  not  been  wanting  to 
clear  up  the  antiquities  of  the  French  hm- 
guage  and  literature.  But  if  some  of  them, 
like  M.  de  Sainte-Palaye,  have  seriously  oc- 
cupied themselves  with  the  Piovoifal  litera- 
ture before  M.  Raynouaid,  no  one  at  least 
has  communicated  to  the  public  the  results 
of  his  studies.  Such  a  long  neglect  is  the 
more  surprising!  as  ibis  literature  must  in- 
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terett  not  only  the  learned  of  Franee,  bat 
those  of  Spain  and  Italy,  since  many  cde- 
bratod  Troubadours  were  bom  in  their  coun- 
try, and  since  the  Proven4,>al  poetry,  the  first 
to  devdope  itself,  and  much  difiused  abroad, 
could  not  M  to  liave  great  influoioe  on  die 
tbrmation  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  poetry. 
Tlie  Provencal  dialect  i^ppears  to  have  been 
spoken  heretofore  in  some  parts  of  Ujiper 
Italy.  Itexistsatthisdayasaltvinffttii^iiKb 
excepting  the  inevitable  altatetion  orso  many 
centuries,  in  Catalonia,  in  the  kingdom  a 
Valencia,  and  in  the  Balearic  Ides,  as  wdl 
as  in  the  south  of  Fiance. 

*^  M.  Raynouard  has  begun  the  first  to 
dear  this  uncultivated  ground.  The  task 
which  he  has  undertaken  singly,  is  of  sodi 
extent  and  dilBculty,  that  one  would  have 
said  it  was  suflbaent  to  occupy  a  society  oc 
sdiokirs  for  a  considetahle  number  of  years. 
But  he  does  not  come  new  to  the  undertak- 
ing ;  whathe  gives  to  the  public  ii matured 
by  long  study-lall  his  materials  are  ready— 
and  with  the  activity  he  bestows  on  his  woik* 
we  may  hope  to  see  it  increase  rapidly,  tjA 
soon  to  be  m  possession  of  the  whde,  exfai- 
bitinga  complete  course  of  Provencal  litexa- 
ture. 

"  The  pieces*  we  have  before  us  serve  as 
the  Introduction.  In  the  first,  the  author 
traces  the  Romance  dialect  to  its  origin^ 
bringing  togedier  such  scattered  indications 
as  are  Irft  ^  it  In  the  second,  he  seises 
language  at  the  very  moment,  as  it  wen,  of 
a  more  regular  formation,  and  analyses  its 
most  anrient  monuments  extant  Lasdy, 
in  the  Granunar  he  devdopes  the  inflodoos, 
the  rules,  the  idioms  of  the  langua^  sodi 
as  it  was  spoken  and  written  in  its  most 
flouridiing  epoch,  tiiat  is  to  s^r*  in  the 
twdfUi  and  thirteenth  century. 

The  second  volume  of  this  Collection,  un- 
der the  tide  of  Monunientt  of  the  Romance 
Language^  will  contain  the  most  ancient 
origmal  texts,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  ac- 
companied with  a  trandation  and  notes.  In 
the  third,  which  is  at  tills  moment  in  the 
press,  and  will  appear  along  with  the  second, 
will  be  collected  the  amatory  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours.  In  the  first  haUf  of  die  fourdt* 
the  sirventCM  and  the  (tfazon*— generally,  the 
satirical,  political,  moral,  ud  ididoua 
pieces.  The  second  part  of  this  volume 
win  contain  the  various  readings,  the  lives 
of  the  poets,  such  as  they  are  round  in  the 
manuscripts,  and  some  pieces  whidi  the 
Editor  did  not  thhik  fit  to  rank  under  the 
preceding  heads.  In  the  fifth,  a  oompan* 
tive  view  of  the  languages  of  Latin  £urope, 
and  other  phikdo^ad  reseudies,  will  serve 
as  the  Introduction  to  a  Gloeauy  of  the 
Romance  language,  reserved  to  the  last  vo- 
lumes. 

**  The  erudition  of  M.  Ra3mouaxd  is  as 
extensive  as  it  is  solid.  But  what  is  fiu 
more  admirable  still,  is*  the  luminous  criti- 
cism, the  truly  philosophic  method  which  he 

*  The  first  Volume. 
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bring!  to  ftU  )iis  iaquirics.  He  odvanuea 
Doclung  without  tbc  proofs  in  hU  band.  Ue 
I  bick  olwiiys  to  the  sources :  he  knowi 

laU. 

•        ■        «        ft 

'  The  songs  of  the  Trouhadouiu  are  ofbn 
aposed  with  a  very  studied  artiHce :  in  a 
vie  exceedingly  concife»  purpo^y  enigma* 
and  filled  widi  uUusions  to  unknown 
s,  and  to  manners  which  to  us  are  foreigOt 
^^  t  turn  of  thought  Itself,  the  expression  of 
"sentiments,  hear  in  them  the  colours  and 
the  costume  of  a  distant  age.  to  which  we 
have  to  traneport  ourselves  in  imagination. 
And  to  fbdliftle  the  intelligence  of  such 
poems,  the  scanty  remains  of  a  language 
wliich  has  ceased  to  be  cultivated  for  so 
many  ages^  we  had^  till  now,  neither  psni* 
mar  nor  dictionary  of  tliis  languja4;t ;  the  on- 
ly help,  wa9  the  analogy  of  other  dialects  de» 
nved  from  the  Latin ;  an  analsgy  often  de- 
ceitful :  for,  although  the  Roman  language 
was,  so  to  speak,  the  eldest  daughter  of  tlm 
l^atin  tongue,  and  though  it  hm  strong  fea« 
tures  of  resemblance  to  its  yotmger  Bistefs, 
ihe  French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Spa* 
iiish  langiiages,  especially  to  the  last*  it  has 
also  much  of  idioms  of  its  own,  and  tlic  Latin 
wotds  are  often  diverted  from  their  primi* 
ti?e  sense  in  a  peculiar  manner, 

'•  On  engaging  in  the  study  of  this  lan- 
guage, I  speak  from  my  own  experience, 
one  despairs  of  layinj?  hold  on  a  clue  to 
guide  one  thrijugh  its  labyrindiij :  One  is 
tempted  to  lay  the  blame  of  onc*s  own  im- 
ptriect  knowledge  on  the  language  itself, 
amd  to  believe  tlist  it  is  capricious,  irregu- 
lar, rebellious  to  all  analogy.  This  Ih,  how* 
ever,  a  very  erroneous  opinion.  M*  Rny- 
liouard  has  very  clearly  demonstrated  the 
contrary*  He  has  carried  a  clear  light  into 
the  midst  of  t}us  darkness :  he  has  disen- 
tangled, by  his  sagacity,  an  apparent  con- 
fusion :  and,  hereid'ter,  tliey  who  have  done 
HQ  more  than  followed  attentively  in  his 
steps,  will  already  have  surmounted  die 
r  part  of  tlieir  difBadties. 
[*^  A  certain  dryness  is  inseparable  from 
Jpunmatieal  discussions;  but  M.  Ray. 
nouard  has  avoided  it  as  much  as  possible, 
by  the  spirit  of  phQosophy  which  he  intro. 
duces  into  his  amdysis,  and  by  the  elevation 
of  his  point  of  view.  To  judge  from  the 
space  it  occupies,  one  might  tlunk  his  gram* 
mar  diffuse  ?  it  is,  on  tlie  contrary,  ^awn 
up  with  most  perfect  conciseness.  The 
greater  part  oi  his  pages  is  filled  witli  criti- 
d^us  of  original  tenets,  which  serve  at  once 
for  examples  and  proofs  of  his  gramnjatical 
rules.  M .  Raynouard  thus  affbrtlg  Im  read- 
ers the  means  of  examining  for  themselves;, 
nnd  con^indng  themselves  of  the  trutli  of 
bis  obsefvxtions.  These  numerous  frag- 
ments of  provenrjU  poetrjr,  accompanied  by 
literal  cranslatioiis,  familiarise  the  student 
with  the  coastructioaH  of  the  language,  and 
prafNue  him  to  read  the  Troubadours  them- 
sdvea.  With  the  help  of  the  grammar,  and 
(he  glossary  which  M,  Raynouard  proposes 


to  give,  tlie  greater  part  of  their  songs,  es- 
pecially their  amatory  picceii,  will  need  no 
farther  explanation.  Stany  {joenis,  those* 
for  instance,  containing  historical  allutiiomr» 
cannot  do  witliout  it ;  and  others  still,  such 
as  some  pieces  of  Amaud  Daniel,  and  of 
IVfarcabrus,  will  perhaps reuxain  finpeverunde* 
ciphered,  even  to  fcholars  as  conversant  in 
tlie  Rontan  tongue,  and  as  accimiplished  in 
th^  art  of  philofiophical  criticism,  as  M.  tUy- 
noiuird. 

*'  But  to  what  purpose^  tt  wQl  perhaps 
he  said,   is  all  this  apfKiralus  of  a  difficult 
and  unattracting  erudition.     Might  one  not 
tr^inslate  freely  into  prose,  the  bc$t  pjeceii  of 
the  Troubadoiu?,    ^ve  extracts  of  some 
others,  and  consign  all  the  remainder  to  ob- 
hvion,  from  tenderness  to  the  memory  of 
our  honourable   tmcestots  ? — The    ^peri- 
ment  has  been  tried^  and  widi  lamentable 
resulL^^Thcrc  arc,    no  doubt,    works  of 
poetry,  whidi,  wtdiout  sustaining  any  coii^ 
siderable  injury,  ma^  be  transterred  into 
odier  languages,  provided  the  translation  be 
at  least  elegantly  verailied.     The  more  any 
work  is  the  production  of  an  ambitiims,  but 
sterile  unitation,  of  an  art  become  mechani- 
cal, the  more  it  revolves  in  a  cinde  of  mag- 
nificent common  places,  and  a  phraseology 
learnedly  artificial,  the  I^s  it  risks  in  traiiB* 
lation  ;  for  the  equivalent  of  things  of  thL^ 
sort  is  found  abundantly  in  every  oiltivated 
literature-     But  the  original   impress,  not 
only  of  the  consummate  work?  of  genius* 
but  even  of  early  art,  is  diilicult  to  prcieive 
in  tnmsladon.     I  diink  it  would  be  impos- 
fiible  to  imitate,  wiUi  a  happy  fidelity,  tlte 
proven<,^al  poetry,  as  much,  perhaps,  froo 
its  admost  fantastic  originality,  as  its  ounp 
city  of  native  grace.    One  cannot  conside: 
the  songs  of  tlie  Troubadours,  as  the  £pon«l 
taneous  effusions  of  a  native  still  altogethe»l 
savage.     There  is  art,  o^ten  indeed  a  vei]irl 
ingenious  art ;  especially  a  complicated  f 
tern  of  versiiicadoa,  a  variety  and  a  copious*  1 
nc!is  in  the  use  of  rhymes,  which  have  no6»j 
been  equalled  in  any  modem  tongue.    Th 
Troubadours  Ujemselvea  called  this  com^ 
bination  of  poetry  and  mudc,  in  which  the^ 
exerted  their  talents,  a  science,  but  the  gaj^ 
McjcHLX.    It  wafe  not  drawn  from  the 
of  books,  nor  of  models  reputed  classical  9^ 
it  was  inspired  to  them  solely  by  their  poetioj 
instincts,  and  by  the  desire  to  please  theirj 
generation.     The  age  in  which  they  ]tved«.| 
was  not  learned  nor  philosophicd,  but  ro*  J 
bust,  undisciplined,  warlike,  udventurous««J 
It  was  marked  by  striking  contrasts;  oaX 
one  side  a  noble  delicacy  of  sentiv-^--, 
fined   courtesy  of  manners  in 
classes;  on  the  other,  dark  shut  I  1 

tiousncsa,  of  rudeness  and  ignumrme  m  ilie^  ] 
total  of  social  Ufc.  Th<*  pocticnl  com  post*  •  I 
tiuos  of  such  a  time,  \vhich»f 

rest  most  un  the  in.i  mcnt^ 

andan individual feeiii..,i-»^--"""^-'M,  name*  ' 
ly,  their  lyrical  compositions,  resenible  not  theH 
usual  flowers  of  our  literary  gan) ens,  hut 
much  mther  those  Alpine  plants,  wldcb  can* 
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not  be  transplanted  from  their  native  soil, 
iind  JBrom  the  sky  under  which  they  sprung. 
To  see  the  rose  of  the  Alps  in  blow,  we 
must  dimb  the  mountains.  To  enjoy  diose 
songs  whidi  have  delighted  so  many  illus- 
trious sovereigns,  so  many  gallant  knights, 
so  many  ladies,  celebrated  for  their  boiuty 
and  theur  grace,  which  have  had  such  vogue, 
not  only  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  where- 
ever  cliivalry  iiourished,  and  even  in  the 
Holy  Landy— to  enjoy  these  songs,  I  say, 
we  must  listen  to  the  Troubadours  them- 
selves, and  apply  ourselves  to  comprehend 
their  language. 

"  It  will  be  time  to  discuss  the  poetical 
merit  of  the  Troubadoiirs  when  we  have 
tlie  oi>portunity  of  reading  their  principal 
works  m  a  correct  edition,  accompanied  by 
all  that  is  necessary  to  assist  us  m  imder- 
Etanding  them  :  such  a  one,  in  a  word,  as 
M.  Raynouard  promises  us.  But  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  history  will  all  agree, 
that  the  Proven<;al  poetry  contains  a  trea- 
sure of  national  recollections.  Some  Trou- 
badours are  the  ancestors  of  families  that 
hold,  even  at  this  day,  a  distinguished  rank 
in  France  ;  others  belong  to  families  now 
extinct,  but  once  illustrious  and  powerful ; 
many,  as  Bcrtrand  of  Bom,  and  Polquet  of 
Marseille,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
political  events  of  their  time ;  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  have  spoken  of  these  same 
events,  of  which  tliey  were  witnesses,  often, 
perhaps,  with  the  partiality  of  passion,  but 
always  with  the  manly  frankness  of  vigorous 
minos;  all  furnish  living  pictures  of  the 
manners  of  their  age,  whetner  designedly, 
as  in  their  moral  and  political  pieces,  or 
unconsciously,  in  the  native  ingenuous  ex- 
pression of  their  feelings  and  their  thoughts. 
What  uncolourg  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages  is,  that  the  contemporary  chronicles 
have  generally  written  in  Latin.  Now,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  transfer,  into  a  dead 
and  learned  language,  the  most  character- 
istic individual  traits.  All,  then,  that  is 
transmitted  to  us  in  the  popular  dialects  of 
those  times  is  exceedingly  precious,  if  we 
would  know  them  intimately  :  it  is  as  if  we 
heard  the  distinguished  men  who  then  lived 
speaking  to  us  themselves,  ^^^hat  is  called 
in  history,  the  spirit  of  an  age,  says  a  Ger- 
man writer,  is  commonly  nothing  more  than 
the  spirit  of  a  modem  author  reflecting  an 
altered  image  of  past  times.  The  historian 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  France  who  could 
paint  the  middle  ages  in  a  manner  traly 
dramatic — that  is  to  say,  bringing  on  the 
stage  the  men  as  they  lived,  surrounded 
with  the  atmosplicre  of  the  then  prevalent 
opinions  and  feelings,  without  imparting  to 
them  motives  foreign  to  their  nature — ^widi- 
out  analysing  their  characters  by  reflexions 
of  universal  application,  entitled  philosophi- 
cal,  and  without  expecting  to  arrive  at  tlie 
secret  of  individual  existence  by  the  circui- 
tous road  of  reasoning.  If  such  a  historian 
should  arise,  he  will  know  how  to  turn  to 
account  the  materials  prepared  for  him  by 
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the  learned  Kditor  of  the  Tioubadoun :  He 
will  borrow  from  them  die  tmest  and  most 
striking  of  the  local  tints  of  his  {dcture. 

Even  did  the  Provencal  poetry  contain 
nothing  more  than  some  historic  details, 
else  unknown,  still  it  would  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  original  text ;  for  in  all  that  is 
to  serve  for  evidence  in  matter  of  history,  it 
is  not  possible  to  rest  satisfied  with  tzrasla* 
tions. 

"  I^astly,  The  study  of  the  Provencal 
languaee  is  very  curious  in  itself,  under  me 
threefc^  respect— of  the  genovl  theory  of 
languages ;  of  th6  etymologr  of  the  French 
tongue,  and  other  dialects  oerived  f^rom  the 
Latin;  and  finally,  of  its  own  peculiar 
beauties  and  distinctive  qualities.*' 

M.  Schlegel  proceeds  to  sketch  some 
of  these  inquiries  a  little  more  in  d&> 
tail;  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
bearing  of  this  study  on  the  theory  of 
language  in  general,  and  on  the  for- 
mation  of  the  French  and  other  lan- 
guages from  the  Latin.  To  some 
points  of  such  discussion  we  may 
nereafler^  perhaps,  have  occasion  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The 
corruption  of  the  language  of  the  Ro- 
mans, into  the  dialects  in  which  it  still 
subsists  among  the  descendants  of  the 
nations  they  had  conquered,  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  sub- 
jects that  are  open  to  philolo^ts  ;  in- 
asmuch as  it  presents  to  them  the  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  of  language 
&lling  into  destruction,  if  we  may  say 
so,  and  renewing  itself  out  of  its  own 
ruins ;  as  the  mass,  too,  of  materials, 
for  tlie  investigation,  is  unusually 
large,  and  as  the  several  languages 
wmch  have  thus  arisen  have  each  at- 
tained to  considerable  perfection,  and 
have  each  formed  themselves  into  a 
very  peculiar,  and,  it  might  almost  be 
said,  original  character.  M.  Schlegel 
has  himself  in  preparation,  "  A  His- 
torical Essay  on  the  formation  of  the 
French  language,"  which,  from  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  all  the  ages  of  modem  £urope> 
and  from  the  philosophical  spirit  which 
he  brings  into  all  htcrary  discussion, 
cannot  fail,  when  it  appears,  to  interest 
deeply  the  ctuiosity  of  the  students  of 
philolog}'. 

He  closes  his  Memoir  with  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

**  I  here  conclude  my  observations,  wfaidt 
have  no  other  object  than  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  a  literary  undertak- 
ing of  the  greatest  importance,  in  zdatioii 
both  to  the  stud^  of  philosophy  and  to  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages.  M.  IUmioiiBid» 
so  celebxated  as  a  poet,  so  honourably  known 
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as  a  dtUEen.  bos  otHained  far  his  laborious 
refeaTch^  the  encouragement  of  a  govern^ 
ineatf  the  patron  of  all  good  ^itudics  ;  he  has 
deserved  tlie  gratitude  not  of  liis  countrymen 
only»  but  of  the  wlmk  of  learned  Europe. 
At  an  era  when  ali  minds  are  tutnet!  to- 
wards new  ideas,  it  \&  perhap  peculiarly 
uselut  to  awaken  the  Tecx)necb(in  of  a  di.s« 
tarn  post  All  the  world  think  themselves 
c&p&ble  of  judging  of  former  times  upon 
dcnder  and  sup«iiidal  information.  To 
know  them  is  another  thing.  The  most 
certain  way  to  derive  no  benefit  frooi  the 
Study  of  history,  is  to  engage  in  it  with  a 
spirit  of  hoettlity.  If  we  despise  our  ances- 
tors, let  us  a  little  dread  the  retribution  of 
posterity." 


I 
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Translated  f mm  the  German  of 
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t  has  bern  remarked  by  thoBe  who 
have  described  the  journeys  o'^  indivi- 
dttal  pil^TTis  to  the  Holy  Land,  that 
the  motives  by  which  these  persons 
were  induced  to  perform  their  travels, 
wwe  fiir  from  being  at  all  fieriods  the 
same ;  the  first  of  diera  wire  act^iated 
by  the  simple  suggestions  of  piety; 
curiosity  and   the  love  oi  adventure 
mingled  very  considerably  in  the  views 
of  those  who  succeeded  them  ;  and  o- 
thcrs  who,  at  a  period  yet  later,  pur- 
l»iied  the  ^nie  route*  contrived  to  pre- 
serve all  the  worldly  zeal  of  sagacious 
merchants,  in  the  uiidst  of  pilgrimages 
t>tUl   nominally    undertaken    for    the 
[lurpose  of  renouncing  the  world  over 
the  grave  of  the  Hedeemer,     An  ob- 
servation, not  veij  dissimilar  to  this, 
may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  purposes 
and  character  of  those  great  associa- 
tions of  armed  piiprims — the  Crusiides. 
The  first,  under  the  pious  Godfrey  de 
Bouillogue,  was  entirely  the  work   of 
religious   enthusiasm ;  and,   for   that 
reaMin  perhaps,  above  all  succeeding 
expeditions,   it  was  irresistible  in  its 
progress,  autl  happy  in  its  effects.     In 
the    times    iramedistely    subsequent, 
more  particularly  in  the  heroic  con- 
tests of  Riclianl  Coeur-de-I^ion  with 
the   chivalrous   Siiladin,    the  original 
'  aect  appears  to  have  been  more  lt>st 
t  ofp  tmd  the  mainspring  of  action 
have  proceetled  from  the  romantic 
spirit  of  warlike  glory  and  adventure. 
In  the  sequel,  when  Crusailew  ciiwe  to 
be  conducted  in  a  more  busintss-like 
manner,  when  the  Greek  empire  liad 
become   Latinized  by  means  of  their 


frequency,  and  the  leaders  began  to 
calculate  with  the  foresight  of  politi* 
cians,  that  the  conquest  of  Kgj^it  was 
a  necessary  step  to  that  of  P^estine, 
— the-se  things  were  all  so  many  symp- 
toms of  det^ay  in  ihe  spirit  of  entl^u*- 
siasm — that  spirit,  in  whose  strength 
alone    expe«U Lions    m   stupendous  i% 
magnitude,  and  ro  unnatural  in  pur- 
pose, could  be  carricil  through  with 
any  hope  of  ultimate  success.     Thivl 
flame  shone,  indeed,  once  again  in  St| 
Lewis,  but  that  was  only  a  tiash  in  the 
socket.    It  was  speedily  extinguished  H 
and  in  the  end  the  only  advantajjpe  de-^j 
rived  from  these  most  laborious  anif 
perilous  adventures,  fell  to  the  sha 
of  the  maritime  powers  of  Italy^  above 
all,  of  the  Venetians,  who  had  taken 
little  |>art  in  tlie  expeditions   them* 
selves,  excepting  with  mercantile  'viev 
and  mercantile  weapons.     Such  is  thei 
course  of  human  events !     One  lotly 
thought,  one  almighty  feeling,  seize 
and  iK)ssesses  the  spirit  of  an  age, 
Ic^s  easily  tlian  of  an  inrlividual,  lif 
it  above  all  the  trammels  of  custom^ i 
and  enables  it  to  deem  and  to  find  nol 
obstacle  unsurmounUible,     But  wheal 
possession  has  once  cloyed  the  excite 
ardour,  wheu  the  spirit  that  sported 
with  peril,  antl  was  prodigal  of  strengtli,  j 
has  become  cooled,  prudence  steps  iii^* 
and  the  charm  is  for  ever  lost  in  the 
first  calculation  of  advantage. 

Among  the  great  number  of  extra^^J 
ordinary  persons  and  heroes  which  thej 
Idstory  of  this  period  displays,  none^ 
ijcrhaps  is  so  well  fittt*d  to  represent  J 
the  whole  power  of  the  ruling  s]jirit  (  ' 
chivalry — to    show   how   men   for\^ 
even  the  character  of  royalty  in  that  c  ^ 
knighthood,  as  llichard  of  England.] 
By  his  scarcely  crethble  feats  of  valour,  1 
his  pierilous  return,  his  captivity,  hia^l 
misfortunes,  which  c-ould  do  all  but  [ 
tiune  his  lion  heiut, — by  every  incideni  ( 
in  Ills  chivalrous  life — ^ne  is  fitted  to  be^ 
the  type  and  syinlxjl  of  the  age  of  the 
Crusades.     Characters  such  iis  this,  or 
even   as  that  of  Gotlfrey   and   other 
more  strictly  religious  Crusaders,  are 
more  adapted  to  be  comprehended  and 
depicted  by  the  imagination  of  a  Tas»o, 
than  to  be  penetrated  and  explained 
by  the  perspicuity  of  a  Tacitus.     The 
chjiTacters  and  heroes  of  the  middJ<? 
age  are,   indee<l,   througihml   distin-i 
gill  shed  from  those  of  classical  unti- 
equity,  by  this  circumstance,  that  their  | 
fives  ajid  actions  were  always  more 
under  the  comuiiiul  and  directiou  of 
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imagination  than  of  reason.    The  char- 
acter of  Alexander  the  Great  alone, 
forms  an  exception  from  the  general 
character  of  the  cultivated  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  bears  some  resemblance 
(as  indeed  the  characters  of  the  Orien- 
tals do)  to  that  of  the  middle  age,  in- 
asmuch as  imagination  and  enthusi- 
asm seem  to  have  had  more  influence 
upon  him  tlian  reason  and  calculation. 
It  was  thus  that  in  all  the  struggles, 
dangers,  wanderings  of  this  period, 
the  fullness  of  animal  life  was  spread 
over  and  breathed  from  every  thing ; 
that  breath  and  magic  of  fancy  which 
has  power  to  adorn  alike  rejoicing  and 
humiliation,  triumph  and  despair.    In 
the  old  nordiem  sagas,  the  heroic  spi- 
rits of  the  Valhalla  are  represented  as 
enjoying  themselves  during  the  day  in 
warlike  contests^  till^  on  the  going 
down  of  the  sun^  all  their  wounds  are 
healed  by  the  power  of  magic,  and 
they  sit  down  with  Odin  to  the  fHend- 
ly  banquet;— in    like    manner,    the 
knightly  combats   of  this   romantic 
time  appear  very  oflen  to  have  been 
engaged  in  with  scarcely  any  political 
purpose  or  consequences,  and  the  on- 
ly real  or  desired  result  of  a  whole  life 
of  peril  and  adventure,  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  the  feeling  of  re- 
pose, the  retirement  of  peaceful  recol- 
lection, the  stillness  or  the  evening 
succeeding  the  splendour  and  fervours 
of  the  day.     What  a  contrast  do  these 
spirits  afford  to  those  whose  workings 
we  witness  in  times  of  greater  pru- 
dence and  refinement,  when  statesmen 
and  warriors  are  such  only  from  situ- 
ation, and  seem  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  events,  rather  than  to  rule  and  pre- 
side over  their  current.    It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  all  the  other  advantages 
which  these  possess,  are  sufficient  to 
atone  for  their  comparative  poverty  of 
spirit  and  of  feeling. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry,  nevertheless, 
forms  only  one  epoch,  and  presents 
only  one  view  of  the  middle  age ;  and 
how  marked  and  predominant  soever 
over  the  whole  of  its  manners  and  char- 
acters, the  imagination,  and  the  power 
of  great  ruling  passions  may  have 
been,  we  must  by  no  means  deny  to 
this  period  the  still  deeper  influence 
of  its  great  law-givers.  The  very 
names  of  Alfred  of  England,  Stephen 
the  legislator  of  Huiurary,  and  St 
Lewis  of  France^  are  sufficient  to  prove 
the  absurdity  of  any  such  nq^ect. 
Mgny  of  our  Gennan  kings  and  em^ 
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perors  might  in  like  manner  be  nam- 
ed, who  were  not  only  brave  warriors, 
but  thoughtAil  and  skilfrd  generals; 
nay,  not  merely  commanders  of  ar- 
mies, but  accomplished  sovereigns,  ca- 
pable of  weighing  well,  and  ducting 
well,  every  item  of  their  politic 
strength.  The  Grerman  characters  are 
particularly  distinguished  1^  their 
strength  and  serioosness  of'^  heroic 
power :  of  such  power  and  loftiness  (^ 
character  is  the  middle  ages,  the  com- 
bat of  the  emperor  Fre&rick  I.  with 
Henry  the  Lion  (of  Brunswick^  fbr« 
nishes  a  striking  example  and  unage. 
The  powerful,  upright,  austere  em- 
peror, biuming  with  wrath  against  his 
mend  for  having  deserted  mm  in  his 
Italian  contests,  overthrowing  witib  the 
stormy  rage  of  a  hero,  one,  in  heroism 
as  in  power,  inferior  only  to  himself; 
—but  the  moment  the  enemy  is  at  his 
feet,  melted  by  all  the  retominff 
warmth  of  friendship  toward  the  old 
brother  in  arms, — all  this  fonns  a  de- 
lightful and  ennobling  picture  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  It  was  by  sadi 
feelings  as  these  that  rulers  ana  pnn- 
ces  were  then  governed,  above  aU,  a- 
mong  the  Germans.  The  Italian  char- 
acters of  the  middle  age,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  their  habitudes  of  repub- 
lican party-war,  and  their  heanlesa 
politics,  were  ^shioned  into  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  of  the  gr«at  men 
of  antiquity.  The  true  chivalroiw 
spirit  exerted  by  fkr  its  most  exdnaive 
power  over  the  Normans,  whose  spirit 
and  manners  were  at  £his  period  Gom- 
mon,  in  a  sreat  measure,  to  France 
and  England,  while  these  kii^;d0mB 
were  so  closely  connected  with  Nor- 
mandy, and  through  it  with  cadi 
other. 

The  want  of  imity  of  purpose  and 
action,  which  was  the  chier  cause  cf 
failure  in  all  the  Crusades,  is  to  be 
ascribed  not  merelj^  to  the  iU-concert- 
ed  plans  of  the  different  leaders  uid 
expeditions,  but  also  to  great  and  es- 
sential diflerences  in  the  external  si- 
tuations, as  well  as  in  the  national 
propensities  and  feelings,  of  the  difl^ 
ent  peoples  of  the  west  The  Span- 
iards were  so  much  occupied  at  home 
with  their  perpetual  strun(le  against 
the  Moors,  that  they  coula  take  little 
share  in  die  remoter  warfiores  of  the 
Cross.  Similar  causes  might  be  ad- 
duced to  explain  the  want  of  co-opecw 
ation  among  the  more  'distant  tnbes 
of  the  north.    The  north  of  Itdj  and 
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Gerraaay^  the  vebole  imperial  domi- 
niotiB^  were  completely  tilled  by  the 
great  contest  between  the  church  and 
empire,  agitAted  and  lacerated  evei^ 
Where  by  the  rivalry  of  the  Guelplis 
and  CThibellines  to  aucU  a  degree^  that, 
although  they  did  take  a  part,  and  a 
moat  effective  one^  in  the  Crusades, 
they  were  all  very  tardy  in  doing  so ; 
OT,  at  least,  did  not  follow  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  time  with  that  ready  impe- 
tuosity which  was  displayed  by  the 
Norman-English,  the  Norman-Neo- 
politans,  the  warriors  of  Normandy  it- 
aeH  or  those  of  France,  who  so  much 
resembled  all  these  in  spirit  and  char- 
acter t  The&e  kindred  nations  were  all 
«llong  in  redundant  population  and 
warlike  zeal,  and  they  had  little  busi- 
ness at  home  to  prevent  them  from 
employing  Uus  strength  abroad.  It 
may  be,  that  had  they  acted  in  hearty 
unison,  they  were  of  themselves  abim- 
dantly  sufficient  for  carrying  tlu'ough 
the  whole  work, — at  all  events,  their 
striking  similarity  of  character  and  si- 
ttiation  must  have  mightily  faciHtated 
their  measures,  and  tended  to  their 
ultimate  success. 

The  great  German  Crusades  under 
Conrad  III.  and  Frederick  1.  were  emi- 
nently unfortunate,  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  influence  of  climate,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  Greeks.  Frederick  IL 
was  indeed  active  and  zealous  in  his 
time ;  but  he  satisfied  himself  with 
procuring  a  very  favourable  peace,  and 
wi»  glad  to  return  home  to  his  fa- 
vomrlte  Sicily*  The  only  powers 
which  had  any  regular  and  eutluring 
plan,  or  were  indeed  seriously  interest- 
ed  in  the  protracting  of  the  struggle, 
were  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  the 
Maritime  States  of  Italy  ,■  in  very  dif- 
ferent ways,  indeed,  and  with  very 
diffea-ent  interests.  Upon  the  whole, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  disunited  and 
discordant  elements  of  which  the  Eu^ 
Topean  power  was  composed,  and  on 
the  necessary  difficulty,  or  rather  im- 
possibility, of  directing  that  terrible 
engine  long  to  any  one  purpose,  one 
should  be  inclineti  to  wonder  that  the 
kingdom  of  Jenisolem  subsisted  so 
long  as  it  did,  rather  than  that  its  uu-« 
iubstantial  fabric  at  last  yieldetl  to  the 
unremitted  and  zealoufi  eiforts  of  the 
Saracen  princes. 

Of  nl'  *'  '  -f^cts  of  the  Crusades, 
the  a  I  timulas  given  to  the 

spirit  oi   ^.ik;^.i^'  is  the  most  remark- 
able:   it  is   true,   that  the  laws  of 


honour,  the  noviciate  in  arms,  and 
the  whole  system  of  the  morahty  of 
gentlemanship,  had  already  been  re- 
duced to  a  regular  form,  arranged  in 
steps  and  degrees,  and  connected  witli 
exterior   marks    of  distinction, — and 
that  a  foundation  had  therefore  been 
kid  for  the  essence  of  chivalry.    These 
elements,  however,  were  never  brought 
into  their  fuU  splendour  of  action,  till 
knights,  serving  under  the  ba^er  of 
the  Cross,'  and  elevated  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  magnificence,  were 
set  gradually  free  firom  the  sliackles, 
not  only  of  feudalism,  but  of  nation- 
ality, and  learned  to  regard  and  re-  ' 
verence  themselves  as  the  immediate 
champions  and  servants  of  God  and 
universal    Christendom.      The    three 
great  spiritual  orders  of  knighthood, 
which  Eiu-ope  received  from  *t lie  Eaat 
and  the  Crusades,  were  the  fountain* 
and  patterns  of  all  other  orders ;  the 
order  of  St  John,  namely,  whose  mem- 
bers preserved  alive  the  original  spirit 
of  cliivairy  down  to  very  modem  timea^ ' 
in  their   perpetual  opposition  to  thel 
Ottoman  arms;   the  Teutonic  order, 
wliich  conquered  and  civilized  Pr 
and  planted  with  Christian   colonies  ' 
the  borders  of  the  Baltic ;  and,  lastly, 
the   order  of  the   Templars,  whicu,. ' 
ailter  a  short  and  splendid  existence, 
was,  in  a  manner  so  terrible,  annihi* 
lated    by  the   covetous  rage    of   the] 
French  king.     In  regard  to  that  in- 
flux of  ideas,  which  may  have   pro-.J 
ceeded   from  the  East  to  the  West, 
the   order  of  the   Temple  was   cer- 
tainly  die  most  remarkable  of   thej 
three.     In  France,,  where  also  Europe} 
witnessed  the  first  bloody  spectacle  i 
a  religious  war  in  the  persecution  i_^ 
theAlbigenses — on  the  same  soil  where^ 
under   Louis   XFV.,    the    despairing 
Camisardes  were  at  last  reduced  an3 
extirpated,^ — in   tlie  same  cruel   and 
bigotted  France,  the  Knights  Templars^ 
were  doomed  to  encounter  a  si 
catastrophe.     But  the  righteous 
of  ]Molay  left  a  curse  behind,  and  ncim 
ther  the  king  who   perpetrated,  no 
the  pontiff  who  sanctioned  his  mur- 
der,   long    survived    their    atrocious 
guilt.     What  tlie  ruling  ideas  were  of 
this  order,  what  was  the  mirevealed 
pirt  of  its  purpose  and  destination,  we 
Jiave  not  the  means  to  discover  ;  the 
existence  of  such  secrets  is  aU  that 
we  can  positively  ascertain  in  regard 
to  them.    The  order  was  annihilated 
in   France^  and  even  is  the    other 
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countries  of  Europe  the  decree  of  the 
Pope  was  carried  into  execution ;  but 
in  most  districts  the  cruelty  of  the 
measure  was  tempered  by  those  who 
■were  compelled  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, and  the  Knights  Templars  were 
willingly  admitted  into  the  body  of 
those  other  orders  which  were  called 
to  inherit  their  forfeited  possessions. 
The  spirit  of  the  order  was  not  extir- 
pated :  it  ceased  to  act  visibly,  and  to 
be  taUced  of;  but  its  influence  was 
enduring  and  powerful^  notwithstand- 
ing of  its  unobtrusivenefis. 

After  the  power  which  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system  of  chivalry  exerted 
over  the  fortunes  of  Kurope,  the  most 
considerable  among  the  other  effects 
of  the  Crusades,  was  perhaps  their  in- 
fluence upon  commerce.  The  extt^n- 
eion  of  trade,  however  it  was  brought 
about,  operated  certainly  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  both  in  improving 
the  condition  of  cities  and  their  inha- 
bitants, and  through  these  in  lending 
new  life  to  the  arts.  The  notion  that 
our  modem  European  nations  were,  in 
their  first  attempts  towards  refine- 
ment in  the  arts,  the  imitators  and 
disciples  of  the  Orientals,  tails  to  the 
ground,  to  whatever  department  we 
seek  to  apply  it.  The  chief  influence 
which  the  East  had  was  over  our 
poetry,  and  even  there  its  only  effect 
was  lending  new  spirit  and  stimulus 
to  that  mass  of  original  imaginations 
which  we  of  old  possessed.  Never- 
theless^ the  period  when  the  East  had 
begim  to  exert  its  power  over  our 
spirits,  was,  we  must  ever  recollect, 
tne  true  period  of  our  chivalrous  poet- 
ry—of tnat  poetry  which  flourished 
among  the  Grermans  and  Normans  of 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and 
which,  somewhat  later,  in  the  hands 
of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Spenser,  gave 
birth  to  a  set  of  masterpieces  which 
ore  the  common  property  and  pride  of 
all  Europe.  The  Grermans,  even  in  the 
Carlovingian  times,  had  heroic  poems 
and  love  songs,*  and,  indeed,  of  that 
sort  of  marvellous  which  is  the  pecu- 
culiar  characteristic  of  the  chivalrous 
poets,  specimens  may  be  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  old  sagas  of  the  north. 
But  the  Crusades  gave  a  new  spring 
to  the  fancy,  and,  in  tlie  midst  of 
their  inspiration,  the  elder  heroic 
poems  were  mostly  either  re-modelled 
or  for  ever  lost.    The  chivalrous  poet- 
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ry  was  the  true  copy  and  constant 
companion  of  the  chivalrous  life,  and 
is  therefore  its  best  commentary  and 
image.*  The  ambitions  spirit  of  the 
Burghers,  whoee  wealth  and  import- 
ance were  every  day  increasing,  todc 
greater  delight,  on  the  other  band,  in 
the  more  substantial  monuments  of 
architecture.  Rival  cities  were  con«  ^ 
tinually  endeavouring  to  surpass  eadi  ' 
other  in  the  splendour  of  their  edifices* 
and  many  of  these  erections  are  still 
remaining,  to  excite  our  astonishment 
and  our  admiration. 

Tliis  art  was  developed  the  next 
after  that  of  poetry,  and  its  most  floa« 
rishing  period  was  in  this  age.  In  the 
elder  Carlovingian  period,  and  un« 
der  the  Saxon  emperors,  the  dose  con- 
nexion between  tne  empire  and  Con« 
stantinople,  introduced  into  Grermany, 
as  weU  as  into  Italy,  some  imitation  (^ 
the  later  style  of  Greek  architecture. 
But  at  this  period  there  came  into 
Germany,  still  more  distinctly  and 
splendidly  into  the  Netherlanos  and 
England,  that  fashion  of  architecture 
which  we  know  by  the  name  of 
Gothic.  That  this  aLso  was  of  Orien- 
tal origin  has  often  been  asserted,  but 
there  are  many  remains  of  Saracen 
architecture  in  Spain  and  Portugal^ 
whose  appearance  and  character  leave 
that  idea  entirely  without  support. 
This  style  of  architecture,  chiefly  di^ 
played  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  im- 
propriated to  its  own  purposes  the 
painting  of  the  day,  Sucn  as  it  was> 
and  consecrated  it  also  to  the  orna- 
ment of  churches.  The  efiect  of  the 
allegorical  paintings  usual  in  the 
Greek  churches,  seems  to  have  been 
as  powerful,  at  one  period,  upon  our 
painters,  as  that  of  the  splendid 
churches  of  Constantinople  was  on 
our  architects.  In  the  oldest  remains 
of  the  art,  the  painting  of  Bynntinei^ 
Netherlanders,  and  Italians,  is  seen  to 
have  been  essentially  the  same.  At  a 
time  somewhat  later,  both  in  respeet 
to  painting  and  architecture,  the  na^ 
tioiis  of  the  West  were  more  original, -^. 
and  therefore  more  successful. 

The  true  acquisition  for  which  the 
Europeans  were  indebted  to  the  Arabs, 
lay  in  the  department  of  science  and 
knowledge,  and  even  this  was  restrict- 
ed to  a  very  little  of  chemistry,  medi- 

*  This  subjeet  may  be  seen  mote  fViDy 
difcussed  in  «^  8chlwel*f  Lectures  on  tfaia 
History  of  Utentoier  yoL  L  §  & 
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cine^    and   astrology^  and   to  a  few 

wretched  trunslations  of  Dome  ot  the 
books  of  Aristotle,  which;  in  that 
miserable  and  mutilated  condition,  can 
acarcely  be  said  to  have  been  a  very 
valuable  present.  Compared  with  the 
Europeans^  indeed^  the  Mahometan 
tribes^  which  possessed  at  that  time 
the  interior  parts  of  Palestine,  and 
which  therefore  liad  most  intercourse 
with  the  Crusaders,  were  a  very  rude 
people.  The  flourishing  era  of*  the 
Caliphate  was  long  gone  by.  It  is 
true^  that  the  Spanish  Moors  were  far 
more  polished  and  learned  than  any 
of  their  contemporaries  in  the  West, 
but  the  national  and  religious  wrath 
witli  which  they  were  reganled,  pre- 
vented the  gaining  any  considerable 
advantage  from  the  example  of  their 
cultivation. 

The  whole  of  this  epoch,  tn  which 
Christiana  and  Mahometans  were 
brought  BO  closely  into  contact,  when 
the  East  and  West  were,  after  a  &epa> 
ration  of  many  centuries,  once  more 
approximated  to  each  other,  cannot 
but  fix  tile  attention  of  the  observer 
upon  that  remarkable  man  whose  spirit 
has  been  for  these  twelve  hundred 
years  the  spirit  and  unseen  ruler  of 
the  half  of  Asia.  Mahomet  must 
awake  in  every  mind  all  that  admira- 
tion which  the  union  oi*  heroic  power 
with  enthusiasm,  both  directed  to  one 
end,  by  the  energy  of  an  overmaster- 
ing spirit,  is  ever  calculated  tx>  pro- 
duce. The  &7nness  of  that  unalter- 
able faith  which  this  man,  with  all 
the  appearance  of  sinjphcity,  and  with- 
out having  recourse,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  any  of  the  usual  tricks  of  religious 
impostors,  found  means  to  establish  in 
the  bosom  of  his  followers,  must  ever 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar and  inexpUcable  phenomeno  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  world.  The  peo- 
ple which  was  his  instrument,  and 
which,  tlirough  his  means,  became  in 
the  sequel  one  of  the  most  power^ 
in  the  earth,  liveil,  before  the  time  of 
IMahomtt,  in  the  Patriarchal  tli vision 
of  tribes,  but  was  united  by  the  com- 
mon poeeession  of  a  line  languiige,  and 
a  body  of  warlike  and  amatory  poetry. 
They  were  not  altogether  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  old  traditions  of  Sacred 
antiquity ;  they  derived,  at  least,  from 
the  indiiitinct  recollection  of  them,  a 
certain  loftiness  of  conception ;  and, 
comijared  even  with  the  moat  celebrat- 
ed of  nations,  they  w^e  etill  entitled 


to  be  conddered  as  a  high-minded  and 
noble  people.    With  the  tresh  impetus 
which  thty  derived  from  the  ministra*  J 
tions  of  Mahomet,    the  Arabs,  in 
short  space  of  tune^   extended   theifil 
power  over  the  finest  countries  of  tb 
world — from  the  rich  islands  of  Indis  I 
to  Portugal,  and  from  Caucasus  to  thft  1 
yet  unexplored  depths  of  Africa.    Tha  I 
doctrine  of  their  Prophet,  founded  on  f 
the  nurest  and  subliinest  ideas  of  thai 
Godnead,  and  perplexing  the  under- [ 
standing  by  no  unintelligible  myster- 
ies— inculcating,  beyond  all  other  vir* 
tuesj  the  exercise  of  valour  and  hero*  ) 
ism,  and  tempering  these  stern  injunc- 
tions with  many  delightful  and  em- 
blematic fancies, — how,  it  may  well^ 
be  asked,  has  it  happened,   that  thit 
faith,   io  keenly  adopted  by  many  na*  | 
tions,  should  not  have  taken  possession^  J 
with  equal  ea^e,  of  the  whole  ?    That  | 
dangerous  and  rlestnictive  conflict,  bc-i 
tween  the  Church  and  the  State,  whicU  ] 
tore  Christendom  in  sunder,  found  n<^J 
part  in  the  empiie  of  Mahomet,  whert  J 
both  powers  were  for  ever  blended  to^T 
gether  in  irresistible  union.    The  faith;] 
of  Mahomet  itsilf  may  also  be  looked] 
upon  as  more  adapted  for  the  nature  of 
man,  since,  throughout  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca, its  precepts  have  all  along  been  not] 
nominally »  but  really  obeyed;  while] 
in  Christendom,  the  life  and  mannert^ 
not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  whole ' 
ages,  have   so  of^en  appeared    to  be 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  thty  should 
have  been  according  to  the  system  of 
Christ ;  where,  in  one  word,  the  ideaL4 
excellence,  held  up  by  the  faith,  ha9^J 
always  been  looked  upon  as  somethin_ 
unattainable  even  by  its  most  fervent 
disciples. — Such  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  a  lame  ami  common-place  phi- 
losophy   has    freouently   assigned    to  1 
Mahometan  ism   tne   superiority   overj 
Christianity,  and  it  was  natural  that^ 
it  should  make  such  use  of  such  argu* 
naentB.     But  the  history  of  the  worldi 
teaches    a    conclusion   very   dif^renli 
&om  that  adopted  by  these  superficial  i 
philosophers ;  it  has  long  since  deter*  > 
mined  the  great  question,  whether  the 
faith  of  Christianity,  or  that  of  Ma- 
homet, be  the  better  fitted  to  promote 
the  cultivation  and  excellence  of  the  1 
human  mind  ?   The  spirit  of  pride  and  f 
haughtiness  which    breathes    in   the ' 
pages  of  tlie  Koran,  and  which  pre- 
sents so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  gen- 
tlencsij  and  love  found  in  those  of  tho 
Bible,  "might  seem  at  fir&i  sight  to  be 
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the  sure  harbinger  of  greatness ;  but 
it  formed^  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Mahometan  sway,  the  larking  ele- 
ment of  its  destruction.  Satisfied  with 
the  possession  of  that  hich  and  more 
than  Stoical  disdain  of  others,  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Prophet  have  remained 
stationary  as  he  found  them;  nay, 
some  which  were  once  among  the  no* 
blest  of  nations,  have  sunk  gradually 
into  the  condition  of  dull  and  sluggish 
Barbarians. 

The  temptation  to  which,  according 
to  the  Go^el,  our  Saviour  was  expos- 
ed by  the  nillen  angel,  was  too  much 
fiv  MahomeL  He  was  willing  to  pur- 
chase the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  at  the 
expense  of  his  integrity.  Had  he 
withstood  this  temptation,  and  had 
the  noble-minded  Arabs  become  Chris- 
tians with  the  same  zeal  which  attend- 
ed their  reception  of  Mahometanisra, 
the  most  beautiful  lands  of  the  earth 
would  then  long  ago,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, have  been  also  the  most  refined 
and  the  roost  happy — Asia  and  £u- 
ro^v,  instead  of  regarding  each  other 
with  the  fury  of  combatants,  or  the 
coldness  of  strangers,  instead  of  filling 
the  world  with  blood  and  rancour, 
had  long  ago  been  united  in  the  bonds 
of  brotherhood.  The  proud  spirit  of 
the  False  Prophet,  and  the  union  of 
!?piritUHl  and  temporal  power  in  his 
empire,  paved  the  way  for  the  most 
cruel  of  all  despotisms;  one  under 
which  every  vestige  not  only  of  exter- 
nal freedom,  but  even  of  the  last  re- 
source of  men — the  liberty  of  the  mind 
— lias  been  utterly  eradicated  and  eras- 
ed. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
and  conseauences  of  a  faith  so  differ- 
ent from  their  own,  was  calculated  to 
produce,  upon  tlie  thinking  men  of 
Euroi>c,  a  much  more  striking  effect 
than  a  few  inaccurate  translations 
from  Aristotle.  That  infidelity  and 
contempt  of  religion  of  which  the  em- 
peror Frederick  II.  has  been  accused, 
may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  With 
those  scraps  of  chemical,  medical,  and 
astronomical  science,  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans received  from  the  iVrabs,  they 
received  also  much  that  was  fitted  to 
encourage  them  in  all  the  superstitions 
of  astrology,  alchemy,  and  magic.  The 
arcana,  the  hidden  doctrines  of  the 
nights  Templars,  furnish  another 
proof  that  a  great  fermentation  had 
begun  to  operate   in  the  European 
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mind.  The  e£fccts  of  all  this  wei« 
first,  and  most  distinctly,  made  mani- 
fest in  the  department  of  philosophy; 
Early  in  the  12th  century^  scarcdy  a 
hundred  yean  afber  the  wst  Crusades, 
the  first  of  modem  attempts  to  destroy 
the  system  of  Christianity,  and  all  the 
constitutions  of  Church  aid  State  to 
which  it  has  given  rise,  was  made  by 
Arnold  of  firescia.  The  fite  of  Um 
man  has  been  such  as  that  which  has 
fidlen  to  the  share  of  all  ill-timed  and 
unfortunate  revdudonizen.  Yet  purity 
of  intention  should  not  be  demed  to 
him;  nor  should  it  be  forgpUeu  that,  of 
all  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  few  luve 
grounded  their  hostility  on  yiews  of 
philosophy  so  deep,  and  at  the  miie 
time  so  noble,  as  his.  He  was  soc- 
ceeded  by  a  host  of  others,  who,  with- 
out  so  openly  declaring  their  puipose, 
occupied  themselves  in  disseminating 
dangerous  and  destructive  doctrines  in 
regiffd  to  matten  of  religion.  The 
fust  who  opposed  himself  to  the  stream 
of  infidelity,  with  the  vigour  of  a 
Christian  philosopher,  was  a  Gcnnan. 
Albertus  Magnus  was  odb  of  thoK  pre- 
eminent spirits  which  the  world  so 
rarely  produces — one  of  those  who  im- 
body  the  power,  the  learning,  and  the 
wisdom  of  ages.  He  was  the  Aristotle 
of  his  time. — We  should  err  very 
widely  in  reftising  to  phikMKqphy  a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  worid. 
Even  among  the  Greeks  and  Bemciis, 
where  philosophy  and  oonmKm  life 
were  so  much  at  variance,  its  influence 
was  great.  Nay,  it  is  in  that  vary 
feud  and  opposition  between  speeol*- 
tive  intellect,  on  the  one  hand^  and 
the  state  and  the  popular  belief  on  the 
other,  that  we  must  seek  fi)r  the  true 
ground  of  the  destruction  of  all  the 
Ancient  States.  In  modem  history, 
from  the  time  of  the  middle  ases  down- 
wards,  philosophy — extended  so  wide- 
ly as  to  become  almost  the  synwiym  of 
common  opinion — ^has  even  more  mani- 
fested her  power.  Separated  althoush 
she  be,  from  the  world,  the  w^d 
must  always  regard  her  either  as  its 
best  fiiena,  or  as  its  worst  enemy. 

Like  every  other  great  revdutioD, 
that  introduced  bytne  Crusades  had 
the  effect  of  destroying  many  of  the 
old  bands  of  society.  It  opened  the  - 
the  way  for  fireedom ;  but,  wherever 
occasion  was  o£Eered,  it  opened  the 
way  for  anarchy  also.  The  tronend- 
ous  conflict  between  the  Churdi  and 
the  Empire  which  devastated  Italy  and 
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Germany  during  Uic  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, particularly  towards  the  close, 
arose  naturally  firom  the  relation 
'which  these  powers  held  to  each  o- 
ther;  but  thbugh  it  was  not  caused^ 
its  operations  were  much  facilitated 
and  accelerated  by  means  of  the  Cru- 
sades. The  long  absence  of  the  last 
of  the  great  and  powerful  emperors, 
Frederick  II,,  firom  Germany,  laid  the 
foundation  for  confusion  and  anarchy 
in  that  country.  This  anarchy  was  at 
its  summit  of  violence,  when^  after 
the  house  of  Hohenataufen,  for  a 
hundred  years  the  most  powerful  in 
Europe^  had  expired  on  the  scaffold  of 
its  last  representative — amidst  a  suc- 
cession of  doubtful,  powerless,  and 
absurd  elections,  Germany  and  Eu- 
rope could  scarcely  he  aware  whether 
they  had  or  had  not  an  emperor*  It 
was  now  that  the  verse  of  an  older 
poetj  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  an 
emperor^  could  be  employed  almost 
witnout  hyperbole. 

**  Trictis  ct  Kuiopa,  Deca|ntata  gemit." 

If  we  may  compare  the  great  powers 
of  the  eartn  with  the  great  luminaries 
of  nature,  we  may  say,  that  at  this 
time  the  heaven  was  for  ever  dork, 
and  that  neither  emperor  nor  pope^ 
neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon,  emitted 
any  of  these  ray^  which  used  to  guide^ 
and  cheer,  and  animate,  the  world. 
The  only  power  which  remained  en-* 
tire,  was  that  of  cliivalry.  A  simple 
knight  drew  to  himself  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Great  in  fortune  and  in  val- 
our, great  in  the  possession  of  every 
noble  and  every  warhke  virtue, — but 
bl eased  with  an  understanding  at  once 
strong  and  comprehensive,  Rudolph  of 
Habsburg  derived  his  truest  greatness 
from  his  rectitude. 


rOEHS  Axn  FL^YS  BY  iu£  nucH£:ss 

OF  NIJWCASTLE, 

*'  Writing  is  rerj  prompt 
With  for  telfftoufj  maUer  in  die  head  and 
heart.'*  SuAKsrEAJtE, 

It  has  been  weU  observed  by  Walter 
_  Scott  J  in  a  preface  to  some  specimens 
of  old  poetry  in  the  Edinburgh  An- 
nual Register  for  1810,  that '"  the 
mere  attribute  of  antiquity  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  interest  the  fancy,  by  the 
lively  and  powerful  train  of  associa- 
tione  which  it  awakens.    The  ohscnre 
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poet,  whose  very  existence  has  beea 
detected  only  by  keen  research,  may 
indeed  have  evinced  but  a  slender 
portion  of  that  spirit  which  has  buoy* 
ed  up  the  writings  of  distinguished 
contemporaries  during  the  course  of  i 
centuries ;  yet  still  his  verses  shall,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  acquire  an  interest 
which  they  did  not  possess  in  the  eyes 
of  his  own  generation," 

This  remark  (which,  though  nol-« 
new  in  itself,  has  derived  great  addi* 
tional  value  from  the  beautiful  illus- 
trations which  Mr  Scott  has  brougltt 
together  in  the  preface  alluded  to)  has 
by  no  means  been  verified  or  support* 
ed  by  the  conduct  of  modem  bibho^ 
graphers  towards  the  thirteen  folio  i 
vohunes  of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle* 
Pope,  in  the  "  Dunciad,"  by  giving 
a  conspicuous  place  in  die  Ubrary  of  1 
his  hero  to  her  productions, 

•*  Where  stairtpM  irith  arms,  Newcastle 
shone  complete," 

was  among  the  first  to  set  the  example  | 
of  turning  her  Grace  into  ridicule. 
But  this  wits  excusable  on  his  part^-j 
for  neither  Pope,  nor  any  one  else  in  1 
those  days,  was  a  bibliographer,  in  the  1 
modem  acceptation  of  Hxe  term.  Even  ' 
'*    Caxtons "    and     "  Wynkyn    do  i 
Wordijs,'*  were  perhaps  then  sold  for  J 
anuff-paper.    Nor  could  her  Grace's  I 
productions,  at  that  time,  have  their  [ 
present  attractions  of  rarity  as  a  re»  I 
commendation  J  though  there  were  se- 
veral of  them   that  her  biographer, 
George  Ballard,  about  the  same  period, 
had  never  seen. 

Lord  Oribrd  afterwards,  in  his  usual  J 
manner,  for  the  sake  of  exciting 
smile  on  the  vacant  countenances 
some  of  his  own  noble  readers,  epi>*J 
torn!  zed  the  lives  of  the  Duke  and^l 
Duchess  in  such  manner  as  to  rendeirf 
them  utterly  ridiculous.  The  onljfj 
modem  authors  after  fiallai'd,  th 
have  said  a  few  words  in  favour  of  he 
Grace  (at  least  we  do  not  at  this  mo«l 
ment  recollect  any  others^,  are  SiB^l 
Egerton  Brydgcs,  Mr  ParKe  (in 
new  edition  of  Lord  Or  ford),  and  3Ir^ 
D'lsradi. 

It  is  odd  enoughj  however,  tha^l 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  E.  Brydge9,i« 
all  her  commentators  seem  to  hav#| 
paid  much  more  attention  to  he 
Grace's  prose  than  to  her  poetical  writ-i 
ings;  whereas  her  volumes,  entitled,! 
**  Nature's  pictures,  drawn  by  Phani^ 
cies  pencil  to  the  life/*  printed  1659,' 
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and  "  Poems  and  Phancics,"  166^,* 
me  not  only  among  the  most  rare,  but 
in  all  probability  the  most  curious  of 
her  published  compositions;  and  it 
may  theretbre  be  wondered  at,  that  a 
reprint  of  some  of  these  volumes  has 
not  yet  appeared.  Of  her  earliest 
work,  the  "  World's  Olio,"  we  are 
not  told  by  Mr  Parke  or  Lord  Orford 
any  thing  whatever  but  the  name, 
not  even  whether  it  is  in  verse  or  in 
prose.  In  Longman  and  Company's 
Catalogue  for  1817,  occurs  a  fine  copy 
of  the  "  Poems  and  Phancies,"  with 
a  collection  of  rare  prints  of  the  au- 
thoress and  her  husband.  This  would 
probably  have  supplied  a  good  article 
for  the  "  Censura"  or  "  Bibliogra- 
pher ;"  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such 
volumes  do  not  excite  so  much  inter- 
est now,  as  in  the  "  year  of  the  Rox- 
burghe  auction." 

It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  addition  to  a  reprint  of  "  Se- 
lected Poems"  by  the  Duchess  (twen- 
ty.five  copies  only),  from  the  press  of 
Lee  Priory,  the  same  editor  (Sir  E. 
Brydges)  has  also  reprinted  "  Auto- 
biography of  Margaret  Cavendish," 
Erobably  the  most  interesting  of  all 
er  Grace's  prose  compositions,  but  of 
which  we  believe  no  copies  have  ever 
reached  our  Northern  capital. 

Of  the  thirteen  obscure  folios  of  our 
authoress,  a  few  are  of  comparatively 
frequent  occurrence.     These  are, 

1.  The  Liie  of  the  Duke,  1G67. 

2.  Philosophical  Opinions,  1663. 

3.  Sociable  Letters,  1664. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Plays,  1662. 

Of  these  four,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
plays  are  the  most  valuable ;  and,  by 
a  little  sacrifice  of  time  and  attention, 
might  be  made  to  afford  some  curious 
selected  extracts.  The  "  Philosophy" 
has  no  other  merit,  but  that,  like  all 
her  other  books,  it  arose  from  the  un- 
assisted operations  of  her  own  brain  ; 
having  the  attribute  of  dulness  and 
inconclusiveness  in  common  with  many 
other  metaphysical  works,  without 
their  learning  or  authority. 

Our  neglected  heroine,  however  des- 
titute of  taste  and  judgment,  certainly 
cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  indus- 
try and  application,  and  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  the  creative  faculty 
of  imagination. 

•  Of  the  "  Poems'*  we  judge  by  short 
specimens  merely,  having  only  five  of  her 
Grace's  folios  en  our  table  at  present. 
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"  For  my  part,"  she  obserfes,  "  I  love 
to  sit  at  home  and  write*  <Nr  walk  in  my 
chamber  and  contemplate.  But  I  hold  it 
necessary  sometinics  to  onme  abioadt  be- 
cause 1  find  that  several  objects  do  bring 
new  materials  for  my  thoughts  and  iluicies 
to  build  upon.  Yet  I  must  say  this  in  be- 
half of  my  thoughts,  that  I  never  found 
them  idle ;  for  if  the  senses  bring  no  woik 
in,  they  will  work  of  themselves,  Uke  the 
silkworms  that  spin  out  of  their  own  bowds.** 

In  another  place  she  observes, 

••  I  am  lazy  and  inactive  to  any  other 
employments,  and  had  rather  sit  soil  an4 
do  nothing,  than  have  my  thoughts  obstmet- 
ed  or  disturbed,  from  tiieir  usual  oontem* 
plations,  with  noise  or  company,  or  any 
other  action  or  emjiloyment  but  wiitiitt} 
for  writing  is  as  pendllmg  thoughts ;  and  I 
take  as  much  delight  as  painters  who  dnw 
men  and  odier  creatures.**— -P&iy«,  M6)(» 
p.  681. 

It  is  well  known  to  literary  men, 
that  such  a  fondness  for  scriblmng  is 
an  acquired  rather  than  a  natural 
taste.  It  is  an  accomplishment,  how- 
ever,  that  in  some  cases  proves  of  in- 
finite importance,  and  which  Roussean 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain. 
After  all,  he  has  affirmed  tjiat  his 
thoughts  and  his  pen  never  could  be 
brought  to  flow  well  together.  Had 
Rousseau  possessed  the  JDuchess's  ra- 
pidity of  fingers,  and  the  latter  his 
aversion  to  a  writing  desk,  the  philo- 
sopher might  have  learned  his  reputa- 
tion more  easily,  and  the  lady_  would 
have  escaped  that  ridicule  which  has 
hitherto  attended  her. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  who  applauded 
his  noble  consort's  prose  works  more 
than'  her  poetrv,  and  thus  perhaps  mis- 
led her  from  the  paths  for  which  her 
genius  was  most  adapted. 

**  This  lady's  philosophy,"  he  observes, 
**  is  excellent,  and  will  be  thou^^t  so  here* 
after.  As  to  the  book  of  her  pnilosophicsl 
opinions,  if  you  will  lay  bye  a  little  Dassion 
against  writers,  you  wiU  like  it,  and  tne  best 
of  any  diing  she  hath  writ ;  therefore  read 
it  once  or  twice,  not  with  malice  to  find  a 
little  fault,  but  with  judgment  to  like  what 
is  good."— P«^  Parke' 9  Roy,  and  NotiU 
Autliort,  III.  188. 

Indeed,  one  half  at  least  of  the  no* 
ble  authoress's  fiiults  and  follies  mgj 
perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  injudicioiiB 
criticisms  of  her  husband,  who,  not-; 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in 
his  favour  by  some  historians,  oertai^ 
ly  was  no  conjurer.  But  the  -most 
favourable  point  of  view  in  which  her 
Grace's  literary  labours  have  hitherto 
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been  placed.  Is  tbat  wbiolx  has  been 
taken  by  Sir  E^erton  Brydges* 

*•  She  was,"  he  observes,  *"  the  faithful 
and  ^dealing  companion  of  all  tfaat  virtuous 
nobteman^s  (die  Du^^^s)  subsdjucnl  trouble 
and  exiles  ;  which  she  oontnbuted  to  soothe 
bv  joining  in  bis  literary  pursuits,  and  to 
gild  by  &e  numerous  productions  of  her 
own  fertile  fancy^  It  is  dear,  from  her  pre- 
faces,  that  the  majar  port  of  her  multiplied 
WQika  was  compoMd  during  this  gloomy  pe- 
riod of  sorrow,  privation,  and  danger. ^^ 

This  is  a  renmrk  which  hatl  appa- 
rently escaped  Ballard,  who  setms  to 
think  that  h^r  Grace  composed  most 
of  her  works  after  the  restoration  of 
Kin^  Charles^  and  the  return  of  the 
loyal  exiles  to  England.  The  contrary, 
however,  is  proved  by  the  commence- 
ment of  her  jMjstscript  to  the  "  Plays," 
166«,  page  181. 

But,  above  aD,  we  are  dispose<l  to 
think  that  the  voluminous  works  of 
our  authoress  will  now  be  looked  upon 
with  most  satisfiiction  (or  patience)  by 
diat  reader  who  regards  them  (in  the 
words  of  Mr  Coh?ridge)  as  a  "  usffco- 
I^chI  €uriositi/,"  Her  Grace  lias  of 
herself  somewhere  made  this  remark- 
able declaration,   **  I  always  took 

UEUGHT  IN  SINOrULAfilTY  !"     Ou  tlus 

pdnctple,  therefore,  we  find  in  all 
her  productions  reiterated  assurances 
(which  indeed  some  might  con&ider 
superfluous)  that  she  was  utterly  and 
voluntarily  destitute  of  book'karning  ; 
and  that  her  Wliig  principles,  in  mat- 
ters of  literature  at  least,  were  so  vio- 
lent, that  she  absolutely  renounced 
and  Qontemned  all  rules,  laws^  and  au- 
thorities, whatever.  We  repeat,  there- 
fore^ that  works,  composed  on  such 
foundation,  should  be  looked  upon  as 
a  psycological  cariosity  ;  for  let  any 
authoress^  however  mghly  endowetl 
by  nature,  set  out  and  proceed  with  a 
passion  for  singularity — ^a  renunciation 
of  common  sense  and  all  established 
rules — ^ft  detestation  and  voluntary  ig- 
norance of  books, — let  an  authoress, 
we  say,  be  thus  guided  and  actuated, 
and,  moreover,  resolve  ut  the  same 
tune  to  write  perpetually,  and  to  print 
all  that  she  writes,  it  surely  may  at 
lea^t  be  expected  that  her  compositions 
will  be  luetaphysically  curious  and 
novel  at  least ;  while  that  there  should 
b;  -  'fal  harvest  of  libsurdity  and 
*.'■■  L'j  must  be  owing  as  much 

ti  iliar  system  as  to  natural 

ii  of  character  in  the  said 

"  /  alv^aifs  took  (kUghi  in  siffgiJari' 

L.  IV. 


tifp  even  in  accoviremenii  of  dr€$$** 
says  the  Duchess,  And  accordingly, 
when  she  became  a  poetess  and  philo^ 
sopher^  she  resolved  to  proceed  with 
an  utter  disregard  of  every  one  who 
had  preceded  her  on  the  same  ground. 
To  learn  other  languages^  or  even  her 
own  grammaticaUy — ^to  brood  over  the 
pages  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  of 
Bacon  and  Hooker^ — were  the  very 
last  duties  that,  in  her  literary  capa- 
city, she  deemed  it  requisite  to  fitmL 
She  seems  almost  to  have  closed  her 
eyes  on  the  beauties  of  the  visible 
universe  j  and  it  scarcely  appears  even 
that  she  studied  her  Bible;  and  yet 
continued  indefatigably  to  contemplate 
and  to  write  I 

'*  If  we  had  bvii  that  eommand  over  our- 
edves,*'  she  has  said  (speaking  oi'  the  female 
sex,  and  doubtlesii  judging  of  them  all  by 
Iter  own  exp«^rience>— **  it  we  had  but  tliat  , 
command  over  ourselves  to  keep  silence^  we 
mi^t  perhmpB  be  diought  wits,  diough  we 
were  foolB  %  hut  to  keep  silence  it  U  impom^ 
bie,fhr  ug  to  do.     So  long  as  we  have  speech 
we  shall  talk,  although  to  no  purpose  ;  for 
notliing  but  deatli  can  force  us  to  nienoe, 
for  we  often  talk  in  our  sleep." 
And  in  another  place— 
**  I  imagine  nil  those  who  have  tedd  my 
former  bookii  will  say  that  I   have 
enough,  unless  they  were  better.    But,  say 
what  you  will,  it  pi  case  ih  me  ;    and  since  ^ 
my  ddights  are  harmless,   I  will  satialy  mf% 
humour. 

For,  had  my  braine  as  many  fiindcs  in't 
To  lill  tlie  world,  I'd  put  them  all  in  piinL  ] 
No  matter  whether  they  be  well  expresst; 
My  will  is  done — that  pleases  woman  best" 

In  the  strange  colh^tion  of  prefatory  I 
addresses  to  the  nxiscelluncous  plays] 
already  referred  to,  are  many  remark*  j 
able  evidences  of  this  turn  of  mind. 
**  As  for  the  niceties  of  rules,  forms,  a 
temis,  1  renounce,  and  protest  that  if  1  die. 
iiaderstand  and  know  them  stricdy,  as  1  do  1 
not,  i  would  not  foUow  them:  and  if  ar^i 
dislike  my  writings  for  the  want  of  ihej 
rules,  fomis,  and  terms,  let  lum  not  rea 
them;  for  I  had  rather  that  my  UTiting 
slioiild  be  unread,  than  be  read  by  sud 
pedantical  sdiokatic  persons." 

And  in  the  dedication  to  the  life  ot 
her  husband  occurs  the  following 
passage: 

*'  As  for  my  bd|ig  the  true  and  only 
authoress  of  them  (her  various  publicattons), 
your  Lordsliip  knows  bei^t ;  and  my  attend- 
ing servants  are  witnesses  that  I  have  had 
none  but  my  own  thoughts,  fancies,  and 
spcculatioti^,  to  assist  me ;  ^nd  as  soon  as  I 
set  them  down,  1  send  them  to  those  that 
are  to  transcribe  thorn  and  fit  them  for  the ' 
press ;  whereof  there  have  been  several,  and 
among  diem  such  as  could  only  write  a 
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good  hand,  but  understood  ndther  ortho- 
graphy nor  bad  any  learning ;  I  being  then 
in  bamshment  with  your  Lordship,  and  not 
able  to  maintain  learned  secretaries,  which 
hath  been  a  great  disadvantage  to  my  poor 
works,  and  me  cause  that  they  have  been 
printed  so  false  and  full  of  errors :  for,  be- 
sides that  I  wanted  also  skill  and  scholar- 
ship in  true  writing,  /  did  many  timet  not 
perute  the  copies  that  were  transcribed^  lest 
Viey  should  disturb  my  Jbnoxoing  concep' 
tions  ;  by  which  neglect,  as  I  said,  many 
errors  are  slipped  into  my  works,  which  yet 
I  hope  learned  and  impartial  readers  will 
soon  rectify,  and  look  more  upon  the  sense 
than  the  words.'* 

But  to  return  to  the  volume  of 
'^lays,  from  which  we  believe  that  no 
rxtracts  have  till  now  been  reprinted. 
it  would  appear  that  the  numerous 
prefatory  notices  have  been  written 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  declaring  her 
contempt  for  all  the  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  preceding  or  contemporary 
dramatists.  More  especially^  her  Grace 
has  objected  to  the  commonly  received 
opinion^  that  every  character  intro- 
duced should^  less  or  more,  assist  in 
bringing  about  the  final  dmouenient  of 
the  plot.  This,  no  doubt,  required 
some  degree  of  submissive  precaution 
and  contrivance,  and  therefore  it  is  an 
excellence  utterly  renouncetl  by  the 
Duchess. 

•*  I  do  not,"  she  exclaims,  "  perceive 
any  reason  why  that  the  several  persons  pre- 
sented should  be  all  of  an  acquaintance,  or 
that  there  is  a  necessity  to  have  tliem  all  of 
one  fraternity,  or  to  have  a  relation  to  each 
other,  or  linked  in  alliance  as  one  family ; 
when  as  playcs  are  to  present  the  general 
follies,  vices,  vanities,  humours,  disposi- 
tions, passions,  affections,  fashions,  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  practices,  of  the  whole 
world  of  mankind,  as  in  several  persons ; 
also  particular  foUies,  vanities,  vices,  hu- 
mours, passions,  affections,  fashions,  for- 
tunes, customs,  and  the  like,  in  partiadar 
persons;  also  die  sympathy  and  antipathy 

of  dispositions,  humours  passions,  customs,         ,^  „,^  „,  ^^^  „  ^  «.i«c^  „« 
and  fashions,  of  several  persons:  also  the  i.  u       x        ^  t. 

particular  virtues  and  grac«  m  several  per-     «"*  personages  would  act  and  wgeA 
sons,  and  several  virtues  and  graces  in  par- 
ticular persons ;  and  all  these  varieties  to  be 
drawn  at  the  latter  end  into  one  piece,  as 


Only  their  lAgs  of  wit  remain  u  tojes 

For  pedants  to  admire,  to  teMh  adioalbojets'* 

And  concluding,  • 

<*  So  we  are  an  your  subjects  in  eacfapbiy. 

Unwilling,  willingly  still  to  obey  ; 

Nor  have  a  thought  but  what  you  make  or 

draw 
Us  by  the  power  of  your  wit's  gieat  law ; 
Thus  Empeiess  in  sovenugn  pow'r  youn  ntly 
Over  the  wise,  and  tames  poetic  wits. 

W.N." 
Then  follows  a  long  poetical  intro- 
duction, of  her  Grace  8  own  composi- 
tion, of  which  the  concluding  linea  are 
strongly  characteristic 
«  All  the  materials  in  mv  head  did  grow. 
All  is  my  own,  and  nothmg  do  I  owe; 
But  all  mat  I  desure,  when  as  I  dye. 
My  memory  in  my  own  woiks  may  lye : 
And  when  asothers  build  them  manle  tombs 
(To  inum  their  dust)  and  fretted  vaahad 

rooms, 
I  care  not  where  my  dust  or  bonea  lemain. 
So  my  works  Uve,  the  labour  of  nnr  bnine. 
I  covet  not  a  stately  cut  carvM  tomb* 
But  that  my  works  in  Fame's  haom  votBj 

have  room : 
Thus  I  my  poor  built  cottage  am  i 
When  that  I  dye  may  be  my  i 

Wc  are  then  made  acquainted  (by 
degrees,  in  the  course  of  a  large  fbuoy 
containing  no  less  than  nineteen  plays) 
with  a  numberless  multitude  of  wor^ 
shipful  personages,  someofwhom,  if 
it  were  only  (as  Falstaff  says)  for  llie 
sake  of  a  ''  commodity  of  good  names/* 
may  deserve  an  introduction  to  our 
readers. 

The  Lord  Singularity  and  Lady  Perfecdon 
Sir  Humphry  Bolde         Lady  BaabM 
Sir  Timothy  Compliment  Mrs  Acquaintanee 
Sir  Ro^r  Exception        Mrs  Rennmer 
Sir  Senous  Oumbe  Lady  Ignoranoe 

I^rd  De  L* Amour  Lady  Innocence 

Sb  Effeminate  Lovely      Lady  Amorooi 
Roger  Trusty 
Captain  WhifFell 
Doctor  Comfort 
Captain  RufTell 


DonSabtility 
NanLig^thed 
Joan  Cxy-oot 
DbUPaaQr 


It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that 


into  one  company,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
bhews  neither  usual,  probable,  nor  naturaL" 
AVTiatever  were  the  strange  fancies 
that  our  heroine  conceived  or  adopted, 
my  Lord  Duke  seems  always  ready  to 
welcome  and  encourage  them  all.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  a  complimentary 


according  to  their  several  eharacten 
and  attributes;  and  accordin^y  we 
find,  that  although  the  Duchess  profed 
irreproachably  chaste  and  correct  in 
her  own  deportment^  yet  ihe  Muses 
have  led  her  into  society  whcoe  man- 
ners  and  conversation  certainly^  m 
modem  times,  appear  not  a  little 
alarming  and  repulsive.  Yet>  after 
all,  her  Grace  must  be  allowed,  in  tUs 


copy  of  verses,  by  this  nobleman,  pre-  ^respect,  to  keep  at  an  infinite  distance 
lixed  to  the  plays,  and  beginning,  from  our  old  fhend  Aphra  Bdin;  who 

<*  Terence*  and  Flautus*  wit  we  now  do    absolutely  dwells  upon  and  hunuialai 
scorn,  in  such  passages  of  her  very  lively  and^ 

Thcur  comic  socks  worn  out,  in  pieces  torn;    ingenious  plays^  as^  if  read  in  a  mo-- 
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dem  blue  stocking  circle,  would  be 
apt  to  throw  the  whole  conckve  into 
consternation.  The  Duchess^  on  such 
occasions,  to  say  the  trulli,  is  cUsgust- 
ing  and  absurd  rather  than  hamoral ; 
yet  nevertheless,  in  the  farrago  which 
tliis  volurae  affonlsj  the  characters  of 
X<ady  Saiispareile,  Lady  Contempla- 
tion, Lady  Belle  Esprit,  and  many 
others^  afford  passages  that^  without 
any  great  stretch  of  indulgence,  might 
idlowed  considerable  praise.  It 
,d  not  be  forgo  tteji,  that  Vh'gil 
^hted  in  conning  over  the  despised 
?ind  obsolete  volumes  of  Ennius  ;  and 
^m  the  folio  before  us  a  desultory 
selection  nnght  be  made^  that  would 
cut  a  very  respectable  figure,  when 
assocLaied  with  some  of  the  heavy  and 
ill-chosen  reprints  with  which  otir 
shelves  have  groaned  within  the  last 
five  or  six  years*  Aloreovcr^  we  find, 
as  before,  that  whatever  the  Duchess 
wrote,  the  Duke  sanctioned  imiX  com- 
fneoded.  The  most  obscene  and  dis- 
gusting plays  in  the  volume  have 
**  songs  and  sonnets,"  and  even  whole 
scenes,  ascribed  to  his  Lordship »  We 
know  not,  therefore,  how  to  censure 
her  proceedings  in  this  respect ;  since 
the  same  love  of  domestic  tranquillity 
and  devotion  to  her  husband^  that 
protected  her  from  sharing  in  the  li- 
centious imuioraUties  of  the  age,  led 
her  inaphcitly  to  be  governed  by  his 
opinions,  however  erroneous. 

We  cannot  omit,  by  the  bye,  one 
more  passage  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
postscript  to  these  extraonUnary  di- 
vertisementSj  in  confirmation  of  what 
has  been  said  as  to  her  contempt  of 
book-learning. 

As  French  eooks  are  accounted  the  beat 
eorpond  meats^  bo  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
poetic&l  meats ;  but  I  am  neither  a 
zk  nor  a  Latin  cook  ;  I  cannot  dresa  or 
cook  alter  their  fashions  or  phancies;  I  never 
was  bound  apprentice  to  learning ;  I  am  ns 
ignorant  of  tnch  arts  and  meats  as  of  their 
persons  and  nations.  I  am  like  a  plain, 
cleanly  En^sh  cook-maid*  th  *  r^-  -  - 
meat  rather  wholesomely  dmn  ! 
a  roost  capon  witiioiit  lard,  a  i 

mutton  with  a  sauce  of  capers  and  ohvc»,  a 
piece  of  biiiled  bocf  and  tunii][»,  and,  tor  a 
oeKJft,  a  plain  apple- tart  or  a  pear-pye.'* 
11.183* 

It  inu%t  be  owned,  that  ^jmid  such  a 
variety  as  this  folio  affords,  all,  as  far 
a»  we  have  ascertained,  pretty  much 
on  n  nar  as  to  iniiinsic  merit,  it  is 
dilBcult  to  tix  in  preference  on  any 
particukr  play  (or  e/wA,  according  to 
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the  Duchess's  metaphor)  for  a  regiUat 
analysis.      We  have   been   promised, 
however,  by  an  Oxford  correspondent^ 
sotne  remarks  on  her  Grace's  poetical' J 
works,  which  j>erhaps  we  may  at  som9  j 
future  period  tind  room  to  insert ;  aLso^ 
some  exa^rpts  from  a  volume  of  (what 
are  supposed  to  be)  unpublish'd  philo-.  | 
sophical  rhapsodies  (in  verse),  alluded 
to  in  Ballard's  Memoir;  which  inti-» 
mation  gave  rise  to  the  present  iu*ticle. 
We  shall  now  conclude  by  observing,  , 
tliat,  with  all  this  lady's  iiterury  pccu-«  i 
liaritjes,  she  seems  to  have  been,  in  i 
the  arrangement  of  the  Duke's  pecu- 
niary   embarrassments    (if    such    an 
Iricism  13  allowable),  a  much  better 
man  of  business  than  himseMl    Some* 
where  her  Grace  observes,  **  I  cannot  < 
say  that  I  think  my  time  ever  tedious, 
wnen  I  am  alone ;  so  I  be  neer  my 
lord,  and  know  that  he  is  well/'    She 
was  a  lover  of  solitude,  therefore;  yet  < 
she  never  addicted  herself  to  drinking  < 
canary,  or  taking  snuff,  or  smoking  to- 
bacco ;  nor,  as  far  as  we  know^  lost  her  ^ 
personal  beauty,  which  (as  appears  from  < 
the   portrait  in   Parke's  edition)  waa 
very  considerable ;  nor  became  careless 
of  her  dress >  her  domestic  economy, 
the  welfare  of  her  connexions,  or  the  j 
conduct  of  her  worhlly  affairs. 

s.  K,  a  I 


REMAJtKS  OK  TEAIKtNC. 

Introductory  Letter' 
I    ASSURE  you,   Air  Editor,  I  am  a  1 
corresjjondent  of  a  very  different  kid*  I 
ney  from  those  who  commonly  write 
either  in   your  Magazine  or  in  any 
other.     I  detest  aU  poetry,  and  know  < 
nothinsf,  and  care  less,  about  htera- 
ture  and  the  tine  arts,     PugiMsm  is  \ 
the  art  in  which  I  excel ;  and   thougU  1 
I  soy  it  that  shotddn't  say  it,  I  behepe 
I  am  allowed  to  bo  as  neat  a  miller, 
and  to  have  as  much  pluck  and  bottom,  1 
as  any  man  of  my  weight  that  ever  1 
entered  a  ring-     As  I  seldom  read  any  1 
thing  but  Boxiana  or  the  Sunday  news- 
paper, it  is  ten  to  one  I  shoidd  never 
nave  heard   either  of   you    or   your 
Magazine,  had  not  my  sister  (who  hag  j 
a  rare  nose  for  smelhng  out  scandal) 
lately  brought  home  a  whole  ftct  of  it 
in  her  muff,  declaring  if  was  the  most  | 
charming;! y  pungent  publication  of  the 
day.     1  liave  since  occasionally  conned 
an  article  or  two  over  a  glass  of  punch, 
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and  can't  bat  say  I  thought  some  of 
them  venr  clever,  especially  the  letters 
of  Timotny  Tickler.  However,  being 
no  great  judge  of  these  thin^  myself 
I  shaU  nUher  speak  of  the  enccts  they 

froduced  on  my  sister,  who  is  quite  a 
lue  stocking,  I  assure  you,  and  means 
to  send  you  something  very  soon.  I 
observed  one  day  she  dropped  fast 
asleep  with  the  Magazine  open  in  her 
hand ;  and  on  examining,  I  found  she 
bad  got  about  half-way  through  a 
damnd  long  prosing  article  upon 
William  Wordsworth,  a  person  of 
whom  I  never  heard,  as  he  is  neither 
known  at  the  Fives  Court  or  the  One 
Tun.  She  likewise  yawned  very  much 
on  reading  Baron  Lauerwinkel  and 
Gbsschen's  Diary;  but  made  ample 
amends  for  this  in  the  pleasure  she 
expressed  on  coming  to  Ensign  Odo- 
herty  and  the  Mad  Banker  of  Amster- 
dam. These  tickled  her  fancy  ex- 
tremely, and  she  declared,  while  your 
Work  could  boast  such  a  rare  union  of 
talent  and  refinement,  it  should  never 
Ivant  her  patronage.  On  the  whole, 
Mr  Editor,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
better  of  you  than  of  your  brethren, 
and  I  have  accordingly  prevailed  on  a 
i&iend  of  mine  (a  parson  of  the  fancy) 
to  send  you  a  paper  on  Training,  which 
I  found  him  t'other  day  just  on  the 
point  of  sending  off  to  the  Sporting 
Magazine.  Notwithstanding  his  cloth, 
I  assure  you  he  is  a  bit  of  the  best 
stuff  I  know,  and,  with  respect  to  beat- 
ing, a  complete  glutton.  If  any  of 
your  Scotch  parsons  have  a  mind  for 
a  set-to,  you  may  tell  them  you  know 
one  will  give  them  a  bellyfuU  for  a 
trifle.  So  no  more  at  present,  from 
your  friend, 

A  Bit  of  a  Bruiseb. 

The  art  of  training,  although  till  late- 
ly very  imperfectly  understood,  is  one 
of  ancient  origin  and  very  general  dif- 
fusion. Its  elements  may  be  discover- 
ed among  every  people,  however  rude 
and  barbarous,  who  are  led  either  by 
necessity  or  choice  to  undergo  long 
and  violent  exertion.  That  certain 
circumstances  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
vigorate, and  others  to  enfeeble  the 
human  frame,  is  one  of  those  conclu- 
sions to  which  we  are  led  rather  by 
instinctive  perception  than  any  process 
of  reason.  Were  two  savages  to  run 
a  race,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
neither  of  them  would  come  to  the 
ground  with  a  bellyfull  of  water^  or  a 
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stomach  loaded  with  meat  I  say  we 
may  safely  conclude  this,  becsuse  their 
experience  must  have  tauc^t  them, 
that  in  a  state  of  repletion  their  bodies 
were  less  capable  of  exertion,  than  at 
other  times  when  thdr  bowete  were 
less  encumbered  with  extraneous  ibat^ 
ter.  Such,  therefore,  is  the  first  step 
towards  training;  and  until  dvilbaA 
tion  has  considerably  advanced,  it  b 
in  fact  the  only  step  to  be  expected. 
The  savage  has  but  little  chaioe  of 
food,  and  the  hunter  must  be  ccmtent-^ 
ed  to  feed  on  buffldo  or  wild  boar, 
just  as  ofren  as  he  is  lucky  emMg^  to 
get  either  boar  or  bufialo  to  eat.  At 
length,  however,  the  star  of-Aiedkme 
bc^s  to  dawn  in  his  holixon,  and 
the  effects  of  different  hMtk  and 
kinds  of  food,  on  the  human  bo^, 
iiie  in  some  degree  ascertained  by 
experiment  and  observation.  Tr^iiH 
ing,  therefore,  has  now  made  ooniSdcfr« 
able  progress;  and  in  this  state  ivf 
things,  the  mode  of  life  and  diet,  of  a 
person  who  has  any  laborious  tttader^ 
taking  to  perform,  will  naturally  be 
of  that  kind  which,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  times,  is  held  to  ne  taHftt 
invigorating  and  nutritions,  lliisin 
fact,  in  any  country,  is  die  whde  pro^ 
cess  of  training,  which  is  nfepdy  die 
art  of  endowing  any  animal  ma  all 
the  strength  and  activity  whidi,  ftufia 
their  physical  formfttiot^,  it  is  possftfe 
for  them  to  attain.  To  the  pefSsctim 
of  this  art,  however,  mtfny  sdences 
must  contribute ;  and  its  advancement 
can  only  take  place  in  projierfiob  as 
the  structure  of  the  human  ftakn^ 
and  the  effects  produced  on  it  by  die 
various  substances  of  die  anhnal  and 
vegetable  v-orlds,  have  been  odrte£dy 
ascertained.  Of  the  mode  olf  trtShi^ 
adopted  by  the  Gteeks  we  kanlir  Bff' 
tuafiy  nothing.  Yet  it  casoidt  be 
doubted,  that  a  course  of  dietetie  dis* 
dpline  was  undergone  by  the  candi« 
dates  for  distinction  at  die  Pythian 
and  Olympic  Games.  The  astotiiBb- 
ing  feats  of  muscular  activity  md 
strength,  which  have  been  liinided 
down  to  us  on  record,  may  have  owefl 
much  to  the  nhysical  formatito'of  ^ife 
individuals ;  h\it  something  -aiiautt  s£QI 
be  attributed  to  the  art  of  tne  Restau* 
rateur.  The  state  of  ignorance,  tfuate* 
fore,  on  this  subject,  under  which  we 
labour,  is  much  to  be  lamented.  It 
may  be  admitted  that,  from  die  than- 
ing  of  an  individual  like  the  Mb^nU 
ed  Milo,  who  first  knocked  tts  dk 
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down,  and  then  eat  him  for  his  din- 
ner, no  VLfiefal  lesson  could  be  derived ; 
because  the  measure  both  of  his 
strength  and  his  stomach  in  so  remov- 
ed from  that  of  ordinary  men  as  to  set 
all  imitation  at  defiance ;  but  it  sure- 
ly, for  instance,  would  be  matter  of 
curiosity  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
invigorating  re^men  adopted  by  Ajax 
before  his  contest  with  Hector.  It 
cannot  be  conceived^  that  in  a  case  so 
important,  with  the  liop^s  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Grecian  army  depending 
cm  his  success,  he  should  have  confin- 
ed himself  to  the  usual  camp-fare  of 
lean  beef  and  a  few  miserable  herbs. 
No  f  hh  coui'age  must  have  been  whet- 
ted by  more  noble  fare,  and  reflated, 
as  it  doubtless  was,  by  the  wisdom  of 
Ulysses  and  the  experience  of  Nestor, 
we  cannot  hesitate  in  believing  it  to 
bave  been  of  the  most  tonic  and  nu- 
tritious nature. 

With  regard  to  the  measures  of 
training  in  use  among  the  Romans, 
our  ignorance  is  not  quite  so  profound. 

Phny,  in  one  of  his  letters,  gives  us 
some  insight  into  their  mode  of  pre- 
paration. The  warm  bath,  probably 
with  the  ^lew  of  inducing  perspira- 
tion, was  considered  pertectly  indis- 
pensible»  Abstinence  from  wine  was 
ako  very  properly  inculcated ;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  patient*s 
time  was  devoted  to  sleep-  The  gla- 
diators were  accustomed  to  practise 
with  the  cestui*  in  striking  at  die  air, 
in  order  to  exercise  the  arms;  and 
their  diet  was  uniformly  confined  to 
animal  food,  without  any  mixture  of 
v^etables.  Such  are  the  chief  heads 
of  the  information  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  tlie  Romans,  and,  general- 
ly apeaking,  it  appears  to  be  tolerably 
ctdculated  to  attain  the  proposed  end. 
At  all  events,  training  must  vary  with 
tlie  climate  and  constitution  of  a  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  us  who  live  in  a  differ- 
ent latitude,  and  so  distant  a  period 
of  the  world,  to  decide  what  mode  of 
discipline  and  diet  would  have  been 
most  proper  for  men  under  circum- 
stances so  di6:erent  from  our  own.  In 
later  tiroes,  however,  the  most  erro- 
neous and  absurd  ideas  on  this  subject 
have  been  commonly  entertained.  In 
tliis  country,  until  lately,  the  trainiug 
of  indi\iduals  (if  training  it  may  be 
called)  has  been  regulated  more  by 
prejutoe  and  whim,  than  by  any  use- 


ful or  intelligible  rule.  In  Ihk  f 
pect,  it  is  curious  to  review  the  errors 
into  which  even  men  of  education  and 
talents  have  fallen,  by  trusting  to 
their  own  vague  experience  and  saga^* 
city.  I  have  now  before  me  r  work 
of  the  celebrated  Doctor  Cofinbrosche, 
a  German  divine,  who  became  a  deni* 
2en  of  this  country  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,,  in  whom  this  error  is  pe- 
culiarly exeniplitifd.  He  was  distin** 
guished  ahke  by  his  performances  as  a 
pedestiian  and  a  divine,  and  is  thus 
justly  complimented  by  the  immortal 
Dry  den,  who  exclaims, 

♦'How  few  like  CofiDbrosche  ore  found, 
For  head  and  hed§  alike  renowned  V* 

Of  his  divinity  it  were  out  of  place 
here  to  speak  ;  and  I  shall  therefore 
only  beg  leave  to  say,  that  his  treatise 
''  De  Mauila  ChaldaK)mm,"  and  hi*  , 
controversial  tracts  in  refutation  of  the 
heterodox  doctrines  of  the  well-known 
Doctor  Dambrod,*  are  works  which 
well  entitle  him  to  the  admiration  of  1 
posterity.      His   ped^trian    perform- 
ances are  likewise    truly   wonderfuL 
Before   his   arrival    in    England,    he 
Walked  forty-five  German  miles  in  five 
successive  days,  a  ptrfbrmance  even  iti 
the  present  clay  altogether  unrivalled. 
He  is  likewise  recorded  to  have  walked 
from  Leather  head  to  Birmingham  in 
one  day^  from  Wapping  to  Portsmouth 
(beating  the  mail)  in  another,  and  in 
three  days  he  went  from  London  to  , 
York  !  I  think  it  will  amuse  my  read- 
er to  learn  the  extraordinary  training  j 
submitted  to  by  this  philosophical  pe*« 
ripatetic.     The  following  is  his  own  I 
account,  given  in  a  letter  to  Doctor] 
Clutterbuck,  and  published  in  the  cor* 
rcspondence  of  that    eminent    man,  1 
'^  \Vhen  I  make  p repartition  for  tra* 
velt  under  the  blesainge  of  God,  I  doe  ' 
10  the  following  manere.  In  the  morn- 
ingc,  at  tour  of  the  clock,  a  serving- 
man  doth  enter  my  chamber^  bringing  | 
me  a  cup  containing  ludf  one  quart  of  j 
pig*s  urine,  which   I  doe  drink^ 
turning  thanks  lo  God  tor  all  his  mer*| 
cys.     It  is  a  drink  which  I  doe  much  \ 

*  On  this  gentkroan  we  find  the  ibDoW'f] 
ingepignun  from  the  pen  of  the  daifliqSlT 
Cowley : — 

On  Doctor  Murdochs  Damibrod* 
In  holy  writ  we  find  it  given, 
Tlmt  tuirrovp  is  the  way  to  heaven ; 
Murdochc  confirms  llie  word  of  God, 
And  sliews  the  way  to  heli  Davibrod  ! 
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recommend  to  you,  having  always 
found  it  grateful  to  the  stomach.  At 
breakfaste  I  doe  commonly  eat  13 
goose's  eggs,  dressed  in  whale's  oile, 
wherefrom  I  experience  much  good 
eflPects.  For  dinner  I  doe  chiefly  pre- 
fere  a  roasted  cat,  whereof  the  hair  has 
been  first  burned  by  the  fire.  If  it  be 
stuffed  with  salted  herryugs,  which 
are  a  good  and  pleasant  £sh,  it  will  be 
better.  Cows'  tripes  with  cabbage 
is  likewise  a  dish  which  I  much  esteem 
at  such  times.  I  drink  each  day  two 
or  three  goblets  of  cordial  spirit, 
whereof  I  prefer  gin,  as  being  of  a  di- 
uretic nature,  and  salutiferous  to  the 
kydneys.  My  supper  consisteth  usually 
of  a  mess  of  pottage,  made  with  the 
fat  of  pork,  and  the  whale's  oile  afore- 
said ;  after  which  I  doe  drink  another 
cup  of  pig's  urine,  which  helpeth  di- 
gestion, and  maketh  me  to  sleep 
sound." 

It  were  needless  to  offer  any  remark 
on  the  inefficacious  nature  of  the  sin- 
gular and  disgusting  diet  detailed  in 
the  above  extract.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  absurdity  of  the  Doc- 
tor's preparation  must  greatly  enhance 
the  wonder  of  his  performances.  For 
the  individual  who  could  accomplish 
such  extraordinary  tasks  with  a  sto- 
mach loaded  with  roast  cats,  pottage, 
and  whale's  oil,  was  surely  capable  of 
much  greater  things,  had  his  regimen 
been  subjected  to  more  judicious  re- 
gulations. It  may  be  considered  sur- 
prising, that  a  man  of  Doctor  Cofin- 
brosche's  sagacity  should  have  been 
betrayed  into  errors  so  contradictory 
to  tlie  common  sense  and  experience 
of  mankind.  Yet  the  phenomenon  is 
easily  explained,  for  the  absurdity  is 
a  common  one.  The  Doctor  was  a 
foul  feeder,  and  allowed  himself  to  be- 
lieve, that  those  articles  of  food  which 
were  most  agreeable  to  his  palate,  were 
likewise  best  suited  to  his  stomach. 
By  this  supposition  we  may  at  least 
account  for  Doctor  Cofinbrosche's  mis- 
take, but  it  can  afford  no  excuse  either 
for  his  taste  or  Ills  judgment. 

I  have  likewise  found  that  there  are 
certain  national  prejudices  which  ope- 
rate in  general  very  strongly  on  the 
trainer.  An  Englishman  imagines  he 
can  derive  strength  only  from  beef  and 
beer,  an  Irishman  has  strange  notions 
of  the  efficacy  of  whiskey  in  such  cases, 
and  the  Scotchman  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered an  universal  panacea  in  blood- 
puddings  and  kul-brose.    In  training. 


however,  all  prejudices  must  be  dis- 
carded ;  and  that  man  only  can  expect 
to  attain  success  either  as  a  pugilist  or 
a  pedestrian,  who  is  prepared  rigidly 
to  follow  the  advice  and  directions  o£ 
those  under  whose  guidance  he  shall 
be  placed. 

Before  proceetling  further  I  think  it 
proper  to  state,  that  it  is  the  training  of 
the  human  species  only  of  which  I  am 
now  to  treat,  and  that  the  training  of 
horses,  cocks,  and  d(^,  though  it  will 
probably  form  the  subject  of  some  fd« 
ture  letters  yet,  does  not  at  all  enter 
into  the  object  of  the  present  one.— 
Much  information  on  this  subject  has 
been  collected,  with  his  usual  dUigence, 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  work  on 
Health  and  Longevity,  a  publication 
on  the  merits  of  whicn  I  shall  express 
no  opinion,  as  the  paper  on  training  is 
the  only  part  of  it  which  I  have  yet 
read,  or,   to  say  the  truth,  whicn  I 
have  any  intention  of  reading.    Sir 
John  was  led  to  turn  his  attention  to 
this  matter  from  the  conviction  that 
the  information   which  he  had  thus 
collected  might  be  turned  to  more  be- 
neficial purposes  than  those  of  the 
cock-pit  or  tne  ring.     He  is  of  opinion 
that  good  effects  would  result  fh>m 
training  in  all  cases  of  debility  and 
languor  which  have  been  brought  on 
by  too  liberal  an  indulgence  in  stimu- 
lating food  or  sedentary  habits.    The 
gout,  too,  he  tliinks,  would  be  com- 
pletely cured  by  it,  and  that  most  peo- 
ple, especially  those  of  a  sanguine  and 
corpulent  habit,  would    greatly  im- 
prove their  health,  by  annually  going 
through  a  couple  of  months  of  such 
discipline  as  shall  hereafter  be  describ- 
ed.    In  Sir  John's  reasonings  on  this 
subject  there  is  some  truth,  but  much 
fallacy.    The  condition  induced  by  a 
course  of  training,  is  a  state  of  prettr^ 
natural  strength,  and  must  necessarily 
be  succeeded  by  a  state  o£  pretertta^ 
tural  debility.  That  man,  indeed,  must 
have  had  little  experience  in  train- 
ing, who  has  not  seen  it  frequently 
carried  so  far  as  to  terminate,  not  in 
producing  unusual  vigour  but  unusual 
exhaustion.     On  the  whole,  however, 
though  the  practice  may  not  be  so  ge- 
nerally applicable  as  Sir  John  Sinclair 
supposes  it,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
there  are  many  cases  ^especially  those 
of  gout  and  corpulence)  in  wnich  it 
would  prove  decidedly  peneficiaL  The 
only  otner  publication* on  training  of 
which  I  am  aware,  is  that  of  Captain 
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Biurelaf.  On  this  subject  he  certainly 
is  well  entitled  to  say  "  Ha^d  inex- 
pertus  loquor/'  having  frequently  ex- 
emplified hrs  practice,  not  only  in 
others  but  himself.  The  general  me- 
rits of  his  plan  are  considerable,  and 
my  intention,  in  the  present  letter,  p 
merely  to  suggest  a  few  improvement'?, 
aud  to  point  out  several  tnfljng  errora, 
into  which  Captain  Barclay  has  fallen* 
I  shall  proceed,  thereforej  to  detail  his 
mode  of  treatment,  and  shall  aecom- 
|)flny  it  with  such  observations  as  my 
own  experience,  and  that  of  my  friend 
Mr  Pierce  (agentlemun  too  well  known 
as  a  trainer  to  require  any  eulogium), 
has  led  me  to  consider  as  applicable 
and  proper  to  the  subject 

Captain  Barclay  first  commences  liis 
training  with  a  course  of  physic  which 
consists  of  three  doses,     Gltiuber  salts, 
are,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  preferred, 
and  he  directs  tliat  two  ounces  shall  be 
token  at  a  time,  with  an  interval  of 
four  days  between  each  dose.     All  this 
is  well ;  yet,  J  am  of  t>]Hnion,  that  at 
least  one  doze  of  the  glauber  might  be 
advantageously  commuted  for  a   few 
smaller  exhibitions  of  calomel,  which 
would  not  only  clear  the  bile  from  the 
stomach  of  the  patient,  but  act  as  an 
ttherative  on  his  general  system.     The 
patient  now   commences  his  regular 
exercise,  which  is  gradually  increased 
as  he  proceeds  in  his  training.     If  a 
pedestrian,  he  is  directed  to  walk  from 
twenty  to   twenty- five   miles  a-day ; 
and  if  he  is  one  of  the  fancy,  he  must 
daily  accustom  himself  to  violent  and 
continued  exercise  of  the  arras.     He 
must  rise  at  five  in  the  morning,  run 
half  a  mile  up  bill  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  and  then   walk   six   or  seven 
mUes,    coming    in    about    seven     to 
breakiaaU     This,   according   to   Cap- 
tajn  Barclay,  sliould  consist  of  beef- 
steaks or  mutton  chops  under  done, 
with  stale  bread  and  old  beer.     To  all 
this  there  can  be  no  objection,  except 
with  regard  to  old  be^r,  for  which  I 
am  con W need,  wine  and  water  sufli- 
ciently  weak  would  afford  an  advanta- 
geous substitute.     In  training,  the  use 
of  beer  and  ale  is  uniformly  to  be  con- 
demned.    They  are  of  a  narcotic  na- 
ture, and  produce  a  di sin ch nation  to 
exercise,  and,  from  the  acid  thuy  con- 
tain, are  liuble  to  produce  indigestion. 
After  brcakfai^t  he  is  directed  to  walk 
six  miles  at  a   moderate  pace,  and  at 
twelve  to  lie  down  in  bed  for  half  an 
hour  without  his  clothes.     On  getting 
up  he  raus;t  walk  four  miles  ajid  retiu-n 
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hy  Jmir  to  dinner,  which  should  alsa 
be  beefsteaks  or  mutton  chops,  with' 
bread  and  beer  as  at  breakfast,     Im*! 
mediately  after  dinner   he   must  re* 
sume  his  exercise,  by  running  half  a] 
mile  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  walk-i 
ing  six  miles  at  a  moderate  pace.     Tol 
this  part  of  Captain  Barclay's  practice! 
I  have  two  objections  to  make.     The! 
first  is,  that  from  seven  o'clock  to  four  j 
is  much  too  long  an  interval  of  fasting^  J 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  prejudicial.     El 
w^ould  certainly  prescribe  a  lunch  in,  J 
the  forenoon,  by  way   of  taking  the  i 
edge  off  the  patient's  appetite,     \Vhen 
Crib  was  in  training  at  Captain  Bar- 
clay's in  Scotland,  I  have  been  told  he 
daily  devoured  about  five  pounds  of 
beefbteaks  tor  dinner  i     The  bad  ef- 
fects of  such  a  quantity  of  solid  food 
being   thrown   into   the  stomach    at 
once  ma/  easily  be   conceived.     My  i 
next  objection  is  to  the  violent  exer*  ^ 
else  which  he  directs  to  be  taken  iV/x- 
mediately  after  dinner.     This  is  plain- 
ly a  violation  of  the  order  of  nature,  , 
whose  great  rule  is  real  after  repletion* 
Exercise  on  a  full   stomach  not  only 
imi^edes  digestion  but  injures  the  play 
of  the   lungs   and   diaphragm.     Not 
should   the  running   which    Captain 
Barclay  prescribes  take  place  either  at 
the  commencement  or  the  conclusion 
of  the  exercise,  but  should  invariably 
be  preceded  and  followed  by  walking. 
When   the  course  of  training   has 
thus  proceeded  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Captain  Bju*clay  directs  the  pedestrian 
to  take  a  four  mile  sweat.     This  i& 
produced  by  running  four  miles  en- 
veloped in  a  profusion  of  flannel.     On 
his  return  he  is  put  to  bed,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  feather-bed  and  a  dozen 
pairs  of  blankets,  where  he  must  re- 
main about  half  an  hour.     Before  get- 
ting into  this  pleasant  situation,  how- 
ever, he  must  drink  a  pint  of  what  is 
called  the  sweating  liquor,  which  con- 
sists of  one  ounce  of  caraway  seeds, 
half  an  ounce  of  coriander  seeds,  an 
ounce  of  liquorice  root,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar  candy,  mixed  with  two 
bottles  of  cider,  which  must  be  boiled 
down  to  one  half.     In  the  eflicacy  of 
this  liquor  I  have  not  much  faith,  and 
should  be  inclined  to  substitute  a  pint 
of  white  wine  whey,  with  a  little  tar- 
tar emetic,  or  antimonial  wine.     The 
patient  is  then  exlricatetl  from  the  bed 
and  blankets,   and  rubbed  dry   with 
towels  j  atler  which  he  sets  out  again 
on  his  travels,  carefully  wrappetl  up, 
however^  to  preserve  him  from  the  e£m 
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fects  of  cold.  At  the  usual  hour  he 
eats  his  dinner,  which^  on  these  occa« 
lions^  must  consist  (though  for  what 
reason  we  know  not)  of  a  roast  fbwl. 
Having  finished  his  bird,  he  again 
proceeds  with  his  usual  exercise. 
These  sweats  are  continued  weekly,  so 
that  a  person  unda*  training  must  un- 
dergo at  least  three  or  four  of  them. 
Should  the  stomach  of  the  patient 
shew  any  symptoms  of  bile,  an  emetic 
inu3t  be  immediately  exhibited  ;  and 
when  he  has  undergone  this  treat- 
ment for  about  two  months,  he  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  in  the  hignest 
possible  condition. 

Sudi  is  the  general  outline  of  Capt 
Barclay's  mode  of  training,  which,  on 
the  whole,  must  be  confessed  to  be  ex- 
tremely well  calculated  to  attain  the 
object  in  view.  In  addition,  however, 
to  the  observations  which  I  have  al- 
ready hazarded  on  different  parts  of  it, 
there  is  one  great  omission  which  I 
jdeem  it  necessary  to  point  out.  I  al- 
lude to  the  total  silence  he  obsarves 
with  r^;ard  to  the  use  of  the  tepid 
bath.  Without  the  use  of  the  bath^ 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  cleanse  the 
skin  of  the  patient  from  the  perspirap- 
tion  emitted  in  the  process  above  de- 
scribed. Quantities  of  fetid  grease  are 
left  to  clog  up  his  pores,  their  healthy 
action  is  destroyed,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  muscular  power  of 
the  uidividual  must  thus  be  in  some 
degree  impaired.  The  frequent  use 
pf  the  tepid  bath,  therefwe,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  dedaring,  should  inva- 
riably form  a  prominent  feature  in 
€very  system  of  training ;  and  that 
Captain  Barclay  should  have  altogether 
omitted  it,  is  not  easily  accounted  for. 
I  shall  defer  some  other  objections  to 
his  practice  of  training  till  my  next 
letter^  when  I  shall  also  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  you  some  improvements  in 
this  noble  art,  whicli  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Mr  Pierce's  experience  and 
my  own.  The  science  of  pugilism 
likewise  will  enji;age  my  attention,  and 
I  trust  (for  on  the  subject  of  the  ring 
I  venture  to  speak  with  confidence) 
you  will  not  find  my  observations  al- 
together uninstructive.  I  can  only 
say,  it*  they  shall  succeed  in  infusing 
a  love  of  pugilism  into  a  single  £din- 
burgli  advocate,  or  Glasgow  cotton- 
broker,  I  shall  not  consider  them  as 
having  been  written  in  vain. 

G.  Maret. 
Maidiinhead,  Nov.  ist. 
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CATALOGUE    OF   PICTUEES   AT   AUOS- 
BURG. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  learn 
from  a  correspondent^  who  is  lately 
returned  from  abroad^  that  the  rage 
for  every  thing  Frendi  has  consider- 
ably subsided  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  that  it  is  not  impossible 
our  own  language  may,  in  a  few  years^ 
supersede  in  popularity  and  general 
usage^  the  dialect  oS  our  sprightly 
nei^bours.  But  so  short  a  period 
has  elapsed  since  the  downfiil  of  Bona-i 
parte>  and  the  consequent  check  put  to 
the  universal  dominion  of  the  Frencfay 
that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  to 
find  much  advance  made  towards  so 
desirable  a  change.  First  effints^  bow- 
ever  laudable^  are,  as  is  wdl  known^ 
unifi)nnly  imperfect.  We  have  been 
led  to  make  these  observations,  by  the 
perusal  of  a  curious  production  or  the 
press,  that  has  been  transmitted  to  ns 
from  Augsburg.  It  appears  that  ihe 
landlord  of  Die  Drey  Maurem,  or 
''  Three  Moors/'  one  of  the  cjuef  ho- 
tels of  that  imperial  city,  has  imited 
to  the  usual  pursuits  of  an  inn-keeper 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  that  in  a 
part  of  his  large  mansion,  not  requir- 
ed for  the  accommodation  of  his  rajestib 
he  possesses  a  very  extensive  gaSea^  d 
pictures.  As  the  travellers  who  se- 
quent his  house,  at  least  those  who 
have  most  money  to  spend  in  the  pur- 
chase of  these  luxuries,  are  generally 
English,  he  has  published  a  deMrip*- 
tion  of  his  paintings  in  the  kng^^oD  of 
that  nation,  whidi,  notwithstanmng 
its  unpromising  name  of  ''  A  CatSr- 
logue,  has  afforded  us  much  amuse- 
ment. If  his  pictures  be  all  of  them 
genuine,  or  to  use  one  of  his  fiivoniite 
expressions,  '^  of  a  singular  yerity," 
his  trade  in  chefdwuvre*  must  be  as 
profitable  to  him  as  that  of  the  most 
famous  truiteur  of  Paris^  in  kari 
d*tEuvres,  more  peculiarly  die  oljects 
of  his  savoury  profession. 

We  have  been  induced  to  ccnpy  a 
few  of  the  first  articles  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  Mr  Deuringer,  chiefly  with 
'  an  eye  to  the  benefit  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Shak- 
spcare  Club  of  Alloa,  who  may,  per- 
haps, enrich  some  of  their  reports 
with  a  few  of  the  new  ex{Hre6sioiiB 
of  mine  host  of  fVugsburg— expressioiiB 
which  only  wait  the  sanction  of  these 
bodies  to  become  as  eood  Enslidi 
as  most  of  the  phraseology  usea  in 
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Erints*  We  are  extremely  naj>py,  tooj  in 
aviiig  it  in  our  power  to  make  known 
to  the  Dilettanti,  more  especially,  the 
existence  of  so  congenial  a  spirit  as  the 
inn-keeper.  In  case  they  should  they 
should  think  of  conferrinp;  on  him  a 
public  mark  of  their  veneration  j  we  beg 
to  inform  them,  that  his  birth-day  is 
the  i^th  of  January,  a  day  celebrated 
at  Augsburg  by  an  annual  dinner  of 
tbeSociety  of  **  auff0tntrfff0c&en  limwft* 
IiH»iiatirrfi  oticr  Jtijstigcr  ^ejEfeflnt/' 
whose  permanent  Secretary  this  emi- 
nent connoisseur  has  been  for  several 
years  past. 

1.  S.  Ma^rlolene  in  a  cavern  weeping  over 
her  rUIa,  before  her  the  red-book,  a 
cnidiix  a  akulJ  and  some  plnnt^t,  above 
a  glory  of  angels  The  figures  paint- 
ed by  von  Bolen^,  the  landscape  by 
Breugel,  and  very  fine. 

2,  The  inside  of  a  wood-land,  the  river 
Joirdan  runs  trough  die  bottom  and 
the  batisme  of  our  Lord  is  represented 
therein,  by  John  BreugeL 

3,  A  dutch  coimtry  by  van  der  Velde- 

4.  The  Market-place  at  Utrecht  with  a 
muldtude  of  figures  before  a  jac-pud- 
inga  Comedy »  by  Theodore  Hclmbre- 
ker. 

1^  Two  ancient  pictures  by  Holbein,  nine 
^  figures  as  large  as  life,  all  portraits 
M  of  the  t^uggers  family,  dated  1517. 
W  These  pieces  are  finest  preserves  and 
W  Cronic  says  some  of  the  perfectat  works 
^     of  Holbein  in  Germany. 

6.  A  flhdemakers-fibop,  very  true,  by  John 
Hormans. 

7.  A  merry  company,  people  dancing  near 
a  village,  by  Peter  van  Laar,  esteem- 
ed of  bif  exe<]uisit  works. 

g.  Judas  betiaving  Christ,  and  sizing  him 
in  die  garden,  by  Alessandro  Mardic- 

StOL 

9.  Antiquity  by  Cnuiach*  an  old  fellow 
''awwting  a  girl,  very  warm  piece, 

lO,  A  veiy  good  an  effectual  piece  of  archi- 
tecture by  Peter  NeelV 

IL  The  repenting  Magdalene  in  the  grot 
tail  of  tear,  by  Cornell  Poelembuig. 

12*  A  fuddling-bout,  beautyful  small  thing 
by  Rembnmd. 

13.  Valediction  of  S,  Peter  and  S.  Paul, 
both  in  the  hands  of  their  jac-Kttches, 
large  picture  the  figures  tlie  size  of 
life*  by  Casper  van  Crayer. 

14  A  hunting  piece  of  great  beauty  by 
Schneyders,  the  dogs  «eem  to  be  alife, 
the  wild-fowlfi,  a  hair,  toils,  just  as  in 
nature. 

15,  Cincinnatufl  at  the  plough  receving  from 
a  committee  of  roman  senatoies  the 
iuTitation  of  the  first  dignity  oi'  the 
gouvemment,  by  Prof.  Seidel  1798. 

J  6.  The  angel  appears  to  the  Ladys  on  the 
burial,  by  Ditjtricy, 
Vol.  IV. 
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17.  Abraham  kneeing  before  the  alhnadjty 
who  speeks  to  him  out  of  the  clouds, 
grandly  by  Octave  van  Veen. 

18.  Two  niarinea,  a  shecpwrack  and  a  sun 
sitting,  bodi  by  Joseph  Vemet 

19.  David  playing  on  the  harp  and  sln*;ing 
the  praise  of  God,  a  many  naked  chil- 
dren dancing  arround  him,  above  a 
concert  in  Paradise,  perfonned  by  S. 
Cecilia  witli  various  somts,  virginities, 
&c  by  Piclro  de  Candito- 

A  lewdness  by  Heniskerk. 
The  demission  of  Hagar,  sweet  littil  bit 
by  de  Witt 

22.  A  wolf  devouring  a  ship,  hardby  a  fox 
and  a  magpie,  expreaing  a  desire  to 
partake  of  ttie  meat,  by  Christoiiier 
Baudiz. 

23.  Two  pieces  of  merry  company  and  bur- 
Icsk,  the  first  a  country  divertissement 
of  gentiemen  on  their  mannur;  the 
second  a  snow  piece,  representing  the 
piaxza  san  Marco  at  Venice,  as  it  was 
m  the  before  time,  widi  a  number  of 
sellers,  buyers,  and  masques,  by  Car* 
letto  Carliari  1594 

24.  Queen  Marie  Christian  of  Sweden  re- 
presented in  a  very  noble  situation  of 
body  and  tranquihty  of  mind,  of  a 
fine  verity  and  a  high  effect  of  dair- 
obscure.     By  Rembrand, 

25.  Orpheus  cudgelled  by  the  Nymphs,  a 
gotxl  picture  by  Pietro  di  Cortona. 

2B.  Cromwell  Oliver,  kiucat  die  dzc  of  life, 
a  Portrait  of  the  finc?iit  carnation,  who 
shews  of  a  perfbct  likenesa  and  verity, 
school  of  Vandyk,  perhaps  by  him- 
self. 
?7.  Oiu  Lord  dragged  trough  cedron ;  in 
die  distance  the  betraying  of  Judiw, 
by  Fr.  Dom.  Prank. 
28,  A  large  and  precious  batde  piece  repre- 
senting a  scene  of  the  famous  victory 
by  Blindheim  wouen  by  Markborough 
over  the  frensh  J  704.  We  see  here 
the  portrait  of  this  hero  very  resem- 
bling, he  in  a  graceful  attitude  on 
horsebak,  is  just  to  oirder  a  move- 
ment ;  a  many  generals  and  attend- 
ance are  arround  him.  The  leaguer, 
the  landscape^  the  groups,  the  %ht- 
ing  all  witii  the  greatest  truth,  there 
is  nodiing  that  doe,H  not  contribute  to 
embellisb  this  very  remarcable  picture, 
painted  by  a  contemporary  of  die 
evenement  and  famoa<i  artist  in  batde 
pieces,  George  Philipp  Rugeudas. 
Its  companion.  The  fortified  camp  of 
the  frensh  full  o{  interesting  details 
and  with  a  number  of  figiues  aU  in 
action.  These  two  pictures  are  es- 
teemed as  the  largest  and  exqutsitest 
by  Rugendas,  and  as  works  ot  a  rang 
from  Wovernian  or  van  der  Meuleo^ 
l^he  lihould  be  very  worthy  to  embel- 
lish one  of  the  finest  Gallery  of  a  Prtooe 
in  Europe. 
The  nutnbtT  of  pictures  in  the  Gal- 
lery amounts  to  400. 

8  S 
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found  less  fiivour  in  his  eyes  than  in 
those  of  most  other  visitors  with  whom 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  oomver- 
sing.  In  one  of  tnose  inimitable  let- 
ters of  his,  addressed  to  the  oompilo' 
of  the  present  sketch,  he  commenU 
with  some  little  causticity  on  the  in- 
cidents of  several  bolls  and  roatei 
which  he  had  just  attended.  ^*  The 
gayeties  of  Edinburgh,"  '  writes  the 
Ensign,  '^  are  a  bad  and  lame  can* 
cature  of  those  of  London.  Then 
is  the  same  soueese,  the  same  heat,  the 
same  buzz;  out,  alas!  the  ease,  the 
elegance,  the  non-cholanoe  are  awint-  \ 
ing.  In  London,  the  difierent  (H'derB 
of  society  are  so  numerous  that  they 
keep  themselves  totally  vgext  from 
each  other ;  and  the  highest  circles  of 
fashion  admit  none  as  deniaens  except 
those  who  possess  the  hereditary  claims 
of  birth  and  fortune,  or  (as  in  my  own 
case),  those  who  are  supposed  to  atone 
for  their  deficiencies  in  these  ro^ecti^ 
by  rxtraordinary  genius  or  merit- 
Hence  there  are  so  &w  stones  of  the 
first,  or  even  of  the  second,  wBter,  thit 
recourse  is  necessarily  bad  to  Ar  infe- 
rior gems — not  unftequendy  even  to 
the  transitory  mimicries  of  ptuie,  Yoa 
shall  see  the  lady  of  an  attorney  stow* 
ing  away  her  bedstoids  and  buin- 
stands,  dismantling  all  her  apart- 
ments, and  turning  her  whole  ftmQy 
topsy-turvy  once  in  a  season^  in  order 
that  she  may  have  the  sstirfietwp  of 
dispersing  two  hundred  card^  widi 
"  At  home"  upon  them.  It  is  amus- 
ing enough  to  see  with  wlut  la- 
borious exertion,  she  and  her  dandi- 
ters,  sensible  people  that  attend  tod6- 
mestic  concerns,  plain-work,  &c.  fbr 
three  parts  of  the  vear^  become  Sn  a 
few  short  weeks  tne  awkward  iiuvi 
copyists  of  their  far  less  reqieomv 
betters.  It  is  distressing  to  see  the 
faded  airs  with  which  these  good  Jfear^ 
gtoises  endeavour  to  conteaTtfacir  oon* 
Vision  in  receiving  the  curtsy  of  a  lady  , 
of  quality,  who  comes  to  thefar  honsfli  - 
only  for  the  purpose  of  quiznng  them 
in  some  comer,  with  some  sarcsitic 
younger  brother,"  &c  The  test  of 
the  letter,  consisting  chiefly  of  r^H  J 
turous  descriptions  of  particular  yoou  1 
ladies,  is  omitted  from  motives  of  ' 
delicacy.  Two  fair  creatures,  hoir- 
ever^  a  most  exquisite  petite  Blondi;i  '^ 
and  a  superb  sultana^nke  Brunette^  '^ 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 
WHITINGS  OF  ENSIGN  AND  AD- 
JUTANT  ODOHERTY. 

(Continued from  Vol  III.  p.  55  J* 

This  winter  was  indeed  a  memorable 
one  in  the  life  of  Odohcrty.  Divided 
almost  in  equal  proportions  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh— ^between  the  society  of  Hogg, 
Allan,  and  tlie  Dilettanti,  on  tlie  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  female  and  fa- 
shionable world  on  tho  other — and 
thus  presenting  to  the  active  mind  of 
the  ensign  a  perpetual  succession,  or 
rather  alternation,  of  the  richest 
viands — it  produced  the  effects  which 
might  have  been  anticipated,  and 
swelled  considerably  the  bulk  of  two 
portfohas.  respectively  set  apart  for 
the  prose  and  verse  compositions 
which,  at  this  period  of  his  cu-eer, 
our  bard  was  so  rapidly  iK>uring  forth 
to  the  admiration  of  his  nmnerous 
friends  and  the  public. 

His  morning  nours  were  devoted  to 
attend  several  courses  of  lectures  in 
the  University;  for  Odoherty  was 
never  weary  of  learning,  and  em- 
braced with  ardour  every  opportunity 
that  was  afforded  him  of  increasing 
the  stores  of  his  literary  acquisitions 
and  accomplishments.  His  remarks 
upon  the  different  lectures  which  he 
now  attended,  possess  all  his  charac- 
teristic acuteness,  and  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  more  practised  critic. 
But  these  we  reserve  for  the  separafe 
publication  of  his  works.  To  insert 
any  mutilated  fragments  of  them  here 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  il- 
lustrious Professors,  Brown,  Playfair, 
Leslie,  Hope,  llitchie,  &c.,  no  less  than 
to  their  distinguished  disciple.  Great 
and  illustrious  as  is  the  fame  of  these 
Philosophers,  it  is  possible  that  the 
names  of  some  of  them  may  live  in  dis- 
tant ages,  chiefly  because  of  their  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Odoherty.  The 
Ensign  may  be  to  them  what  Xeno- 
phon  has  been  to  Socrates ;  he  may  be 
more,  for  it  is  possible  that  none  of 
them  may  have  a  Plato. 

The  gay  world  of  the  northern 
metropolis,  which,  during  this  remark- 
able winter,  was  adorned  by  the  grace- 
ful and  ingenious  Ensign,  seems,  we 
are  constrained  to  observe,  to  have 


*  The  gendeman  who  drew  up  the  two  first  notices  of  this  life,  having  disd  sf  an  4*" 
plexy  some  time  ago,  the  notice  which  a{^)eared  in  March,  ami  the  presttot  ona^  «•  bf* 
different  hand. 
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who  seem  to  have  divided  far  ^* 
vcral  weeks  the  possession  of  the 
sensible  heart  of  Odoherty,  rody  re- 
ceive, upon  personal  iipplic&tiun  to 
the  publisher,  seveml  sonnets,  ele^^ies, 
&c*  which  lire  inscribed  %nth  their 
names  in  the  above-mentioned  jjort- 
folio  of  their  departeil  admirer  —  faint 
and  fraiJ  memoriab  of  unrijnned  at- 
fections — memorials  over  which  they 
may  now  drop  a  tear  of  delightftd 
pen&tveoesa — which  they  may  now 
press  to  the  virgin  bosom  without  a 
Lope,  and  theretbre^  alas!  without  a 
blush. 

About   this  period   their    Imperial 
Highnesses  the  Archdukes  John  and 
Lewis  of  Austria  arrived  in  the  Cale- 
donian   metrojjolia.      Although    they 
received   every  polite  kttention   from 
the  miJitary,  legal,  and  civic  dignitaries 
of  the  place,  those  elevat^l  p>ersonagea 
were  afflicted,  notwithstaniling,  with 
considerable  symptoms  of  ennnt,   in 
the  course  of  the  lonfr;  evening  which 
they  spent  at  M^Culloch's,  after  re- 
turning tVom  the  pomps  and  feslivitics 
of  tile  day.     It   was  then  that  their 
Highne8ss!s,  expr^sing  some  desire  to 
partake  of  the   more   unceremonious 
ami  woik-day  society  of  the  Northern 
Athens,  various  characters  of  singing, 
smoking,  and  scientific  celebrity  were 
introduced  to  their  apartment,  through 
the    intervention   of  a  gentleman    in 
their  suite.  Among  these,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  was  Odoherty« 
The   EnsigUj    with   tliat    happy    tact 
^hich    a  man  of  true  geniuis  carries 
into   every   situation   of  hfe,   imme- 
diately perceived  and  caught  the  air. 
inauiier,    6iQ, — in  a   word,    whatever 
was  best  adapted  for  captivating  the 
archiducal  fancy.     His  proficiency  in 
the    German    tongue,    the  only   one 
which  these  princes  spoke  with  much 
fluency^  was  not  indeed  great ;  but  he 
made  amends  for  this   by    tlie  tiuly 
Germanic    ferocity    with    which    he 
smoked  (for  the  Ensign  was  one  of 
those  who  can  send  the  cloud,  ad  lihi- 
turn,  through  the  ears  and  nostrils,  us 
^cll  as  the  mouth) — by  the  nnquaU- 
fifcd  admuration  which  he  testified  tot 
tavounte    Imperial    beverage    of 
'  ale — hut,  above  all,  by  the  style 
matchless  excellence  in   which  he 
Iff  some  of  his  own  songs,  among 
lich  were  the  following. 


*Tis  with  pain  e'er  Odoherty  ruams 

FrcHu  the  scenes  of  the  pipe  and  die  poti 
Your  Daniliei»  may  call  hioi  a  sot, 

They  never  can  call  hini  a  spoon ; 
And  Odoherty  cares  not  a  jot. 

For  !ie*s  sure  yrin  won't  join  in  the  tune« 
With  your  pripcs  and  your  swipes. 
And  your  herrings  and  trijxa. 
You  never  can  join  in  tlie  tune. 

Tm  a  swapper,  as  every  one  know«p 

In,  my  pumps  iix  feet  three  indies  high ; 
'Tis  no  wonder  yoQT  minikin  beaux 

Have  a  f^mcy  to  tight  rather  »hy 
Of  a  (lulliver  diap  such  as  I, 

Tlia?  could  stride  o\'cr  troops  of  chdrtiibei^ 
That  hftd  never  occasion  to  l»uy 

Eitbcr  collars,  or  calves,  or  kibes. 
My  boot  i*T^nches  and  punches, 
ITiouj^h  'tis  wide  twenty  inches. 
And  I  don't  bear  my  bmas  at  my  kibes. 

When  t  see  a  fantfutical  hopper, 

A  tiina  little  chip  of  the  tim^ 
Not:  so  thick  as  your  Highness*  pipe-stoppeTf  I 

And  scarcely!,  I  take  it,  go  long, 
Swaddkd  prim  and  precise  as  a  prong. 

With  hb  ribs  running  all  down  and  up. 
Says  I,  Does  the  creature  belong 

To  the  race  of  the  ewe  or  the  tup  ? 
With  their  patches  and  their  scratchf^. 
And  their  phisterM  mu&tuchios. 
They  are  more  of  the  ewe  tiian  the  tup. 


TriAT  nothing  is  perfect  has  ft-equently  been 
By  the  wisest pliilosophers  staled  untruly; 
Which  only  can  prove  that  they  never  hud 
seen 
The  agreeable  Lady  Lucretia  Gilhooly- 
Where's  the  philosopher  would  noi  feci  l0fl8 
of  her  ? 
Whose  borsom  these  bright  aunny   eyes 
would  not  thaw  ? 
Altliough  Vm  a  game  one,  these  little  lugh- 
waymen 
Have  rifled   the  heart  of  poor   Major 
M*Craw. 

CoDk  6a\Vd  roiuid  the  world,  and  Commo- 
dore  Anson 
The  wondera  he  met  with  bos  noted  down 
duly; 
But  Cook*  nor  yet  Anson,  couM  e'er  hght 
by  chance  on 
A  beauty  hke  Lady  Luc-retia  Gilhooly» 
Let  aatmnomer  asses  still  peep  through  their 
glasses. 
Then  tell  all  the  itars  and  the  planeU 
tiiey  .saw  ; 
Damn  Georgiuui  Sidua  !  We've  Venus  be- 
side us. 
And  that  is  inifficient  for  Major  M*Oniw. 


«0JIO  T* 

f^TmiOK  to  routs  and  at  homed, 

Y^o  twembhcs,  and  balls,  and  wliat  not » 


Delighted  with  this  mirthful  even* 
ing,  the  illustrioue  strangers,  before 
breaking  upj  insistcil  that  Odoherty, 
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the  principal  source  of  its  hilarity^ 
should  accompany  them  next  day  to 
the  literary,  mercantile,  and  manufac- 
turing city  of  Glasgow.  Here  the 
Ensign  was  received  in  the  most  dis- 
tingmshed  manner,  not  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  company  in  which  he 
travelled,  than  of  the  individual  fame 
which  had  already  foimd  its  way  before 
him  to  the  capital  of  St  Mungo.  The 
party  put  up  at  tlie  Buck's  Head,  to 
the  excellent  hostess  of  which  (Mrs 
Jardine)  the  £nsign  addressed  a  pa- 
thetic sonnet  at  parting.  At  the  dinner 
given  by  the  provost  and  magistrates, 
the  Ensign  attended  in  full  puff,  and 
was  plac^  among  the  most  illustrious 
guests,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table. 
He  sung,  he  joked,  he  spoke ;  he  was 
the  sine  quo  non  of  the  meeting.  At 
the  collation  prepared  for  the  imperial 
party  by  the  professors  of  the  univer- 
sity, he  made  himself  equally  agree- 
^  able ;  and  indeed,  upon  both  of  these 
occasions,  laid  the  foundations  of  seve- 
ral valuable  friendships,  which  only 
terminated  with  his  existence.  Among 
his  MSS.  we  have  found  a  paper  which 
purports  to  contain  the  words  of  a 
jtrogramma  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the 
college,  on  the  morning  preceding  the 
visit  of  the  Archdukes.  We  shall  not 
hesitate  to  transcribe  this  fragment, 
although,  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
style  and  ceremonia]  observed  on  simi- 
lar occasions  by  the  Scottish  univer- 
sities, we  are  not  able  to  vouch  for  its 
authenticity.  The  Ensign  kept  his 
papers  in  much  disorder — seria  mixta 
jocis,  as  his  Roman  favourite  expresses 
it. 

Q.  F.  F.  Q.  S. 
Senatus  Academicus  Togatis  et 
nonTogatis  Salutem  dat. — Ab  altissimo 
et  potentissimo  Principe  Marchione  de 
Douglas  et  Clydesdale,  certiores  facti 
quo(l  eorum  altitudines  imperiales 
Archiduces  Joannes  et  Ludovicus  de 
Austria,  hodie  nos  visitatione  honorare 
intendunt,  hasce  regulas  enunciare 
quomodo  omnes  se  sunt  gerere  pla- 
cuit  nobis^  et  quicunque  eas  non  vo- 
lunt  observare  severrime  puniti  erunt 
postea. 

19/20,  Eorum  altitudines  imperiales 
Archiduces  Joannes  et  Ludovicus  de 
Austria  capient  frigidam  collationem 
in  aula  priori  cumprincipali  etprofes- 
soribus  (cum  togis  siiis)  et  quibusdam 
generosis  houiinibus  ex  urbe  et  vicini- 
tate,  et  signifero  Dochertiade  ct  alia 
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sequela   eorum    circa    horAm   meri- 
dianam,  impensis  Facultatis. 

2.  Studentes  qui  barbas  habent 
tondeant  et  manus  et  fkdes  lavent 
sicuti  in  die  dominico. 

3.  Studentes  omnes  indosia  nitida 
induant  velut  com  Dux  Montis-Ros- 
arum  erat  hie. 

4.  Studentes  Theologid  nigras  brao- 
cas  et  vestes  et  pallia  £centia  induant 
quasi  ministri. 

5.  Omnes  studentes  in  casu  sint  vi- 
deri  per  Archiduces  et  Mardiioiiem  et 
honorabiles  personas  qui  cum  lis  sunt ; 
et  Hibemici  et  Montani  supra  omnia  * 
sibi  oculum  habeant  et  omnes  pectan- 
tur. 

6.  Studentes  duas  lineas  fadant 
decenter  et  cum  qidete  intra  aulam 
priorem  et  aulam  commnnem  cum 
processio  ambulat,  et  juniores  ni  ride- 
ant  cum  per^rinos  vident. 

7.  In  aula  communi  Professor  ♦*••• 
(name  ill^ble^  qui  ohm  in  Gallia 
fuit  Frandsce  illis  loGUtus  erit  nam 
Professor  ******  est  mortuns. 

8.  Deinde  Aliqius  ex  Fhysids  ser- 
monem  Anglicam  pronundabit  et 
Prindpalis  Latine  precalntur. 

9.  Sine  strepitu  dismisd  estotis  cam 
omnia  facta  sunt. 


It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  sevenl 
leaves  are  a- wanting  in  the  Ensign's 
diary,  which  probably  contained  an  ac- 
count of  the  rest  of  tne  tour  which  he 
performed  in  company  witli  the  sdom 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Their  ens* 
tom  of  smoking  several  pipes  every 
evening  after  supper,  todc  iirom  him, 
it  is  not  unlikely,  the  leianre  that 
might  have  been  necessary  fiir  com- 
posing a  full  narrative ;  bat^  hoiwefer 
slight  his  precis  might  have  been,  iti 
loss  is  to  be  regretted.    The  sketchei 
of  a  master  are  of  more  value  than  the 
most  elaborate  works   of    secopdary 
hands.    The  fragment  of  an  Aiigelo 
surpasses  the  chef-d'oeuvrea  of  a  Wert; 
— ^but,  to  return — at  Dublin^  the  fti- 
tivities  with  which  the  arrival  of  the 
party    was    celebrated,    sorpasBed  ii 
splendour  and  variety,  asf  misht  be  ex- 
pected, every  thing  that  had  been  ei- 
iiibited  in  the  cities  of  Scotland.    A^ 
ter  spending  several  days  in  a  row 
of  gayeties,  the  Archdukes  set  sail  Af 
Liverpool.     Odoherty,  from  the  pre** 
sure  of  his  profesdonal  engagement^ 
found  himself  comjpelled  to  gonofi^ 
ther  in  the  train  of  theprinodytitfC>' 
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krs.  The  parting  was  one  of  those 
scenes  which  may  be  more  easily  ima- 
gined than  describecL  Although  the 
Ensign  lingered  a  day  or  two  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  brilliant  society  of 
Dublin — although  he  spent  his  morn- 
ings with  Phillips,  and  his  evenings 
with  Lady  Morgan,  his  spirits  did  not 
soon  recover  their  usual  tone  and  elas- 
ticity* The  state  of  gloom  in  which  his 
mind  was  thus  temporurily  involved, 
extended  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
its  influence  to  his  muse.  We  do  not 
wish  to  extend  this  article  beyond  the 
allowable  limit ;  but  we  must  make 
room  for  a  single  specimen  of  the 
dark  effusions  which  at  this  epoch 
flowed  from  the  gay,  the  giddy,  Ddo- 
herty. 


^H£  ENGtlSH  SAILOR  AND  THE  EII^G 

OF  achen's  daughter. 

A  Tak  of  Terror. 

Co  Are,  listen  Gentles  all, 
And  Lttdie*  unto  rae. 
And  you  sliail  be  told  of  a  Sailor  bold 
Aft  ever  sailed  on  Sea, 

'Twi»  in  the  montb  of  May, 
Sixteen  hundred  sixty  mid  four. 
We  sallied  mit,  both  fresh  and  stoiiti 
In  tlie  good  ship  Swifi-sure. 

With  wind  and  weather  fair 
We  sailed  froni  Plymouth  Sound, 
And  the  Line  we  crois'd,  and  the  Cape  we 
pass'd, 
Being  to  Cluna  bound. 

And  we  ssird  by  Sunda  Isles, 
And  Temate  and  Tydore, 
Till  the  wind  it  lagg'd,  and  our  sails  they 
flagged, 
in  sight  of  Achen^s  fihore. 

J9ecalmM«  days  diree  times  three. 
We  lay  in  th*  burning  eun  ; 
Our  WatCT  we  drank,  and  our  Meat  it  stank. 
And  our  Biscuits  were  well  nigh  done. 

Oh  1  then  *twas  an  awful  aght 
Oar  Seamen  for  to  behold, 
Who  t*otlier  day  wcic  so  fresh  and  gay. 
And  dieir  hearts  as  stout  as  gold. 

But  now  our  hands  they  iihcok. 
And  OUT  cheeks  were  yellow  and  lean— • 
Our  facL*s  all  long,  and  our  nerves  unstrung, 
And  loose  and  squalid  our  skin. 

And  we  walkM  up  and  down  the  deck 
As  long  as  our  legs  could  bear  us ; 
And  we  mirsted  all,  but  no  rain  would  fklli 
And  no  dews  arise  to  cheer  us. 

But  the  red  red  Sun  from  die  sky 
Lent  hb  scorching  beams  sill  day. 


TiU  our  tongues,  through  drought,  bung 
out  of  our  mouth » 
And  we  had  do  voice  to  pray. 

And  the  hot  hot  air  from  the  SoutK 
Did  lie  on  our  lunga  all  night. 
As  if  die  grtm  Devil,  with  his  mouth  Ml  of 
evu, 
Hftd  blown  on  our  troubled  Sprite. 

At  last,  so  it  happ*d  one  night. 
When  wc  oil  in  our  homiuocks  lay 
Bereft  of  breach,  and  expecting  deatu 
To  come  ere  break  of  day. 

On  a  sudden  a  cooling  breeze 
Shook  the  hammock  where  1  was  lain ; 
And  then,  by  Heavra*f5  grace,  I  fdt  on  tny 
face 
A  drop  of  blessed  rain. 

I  open'^d  my  half-closed  eyes, 
ADd  my  mouth  I  open*d  it  wide, 
And  I  started  witli  joy,  from  my  hammock 
m  high, 
And  **  A  hrcezct  a  breexe  !**  I  cried. 

But  no  man  heard  ma  t;iy. 
And  the  breeze  again  fell  down  ; 
And  a  clap  of  Thunder,  with  fear  and  wonder 
Nigh  cast  me  in  a  swound. 

I  dared  not  look  around, 
Till,  by  degree!  grown  bolder, 
I  saw  a  grim  sprite,  by  the  raoon''a  pale  light. 
Dim  ghmmeiing  at  my  shoulder. 

He  was  drest  in  a  Seamen's  jacket, 
Wet  trowseis,  and  dripping  hose. 
And  an  untclt  wind,  I  heard  behind. 
That  whistled  among  his  cloth^^ 

I  took'd  at  him  by  the  light  of  the  start, 
I  luokM  by  the  liglu  of  tlic  moon, 
And  I  saw,  diough  his  face  w^  cover M  witk 
scars, 
John  Jewkes,  tny  Sister^s  Son, 

**  Alas !  John  Jewkes,*'  I  cried, 
**  Poor  bciy,  what  brings  thee  here  ?** 
But  not] ling  he  said,  but  hung  down  hishead^ 
And  made  his  bare  scull  appear. 

Then  1,  by  my  grief  grown  bold. 
To  take  his  hand  endtavour'd. 
But  his  heail  he  turnM  round,  which  a  gap- 
ing wound 
Hod  nigh  from  his  shoulders  sevn^d. 

He  openM  his  moudi  to  speak. 
Like  a  man  with  his  lost  breath  struggling. 
And,  before  every  word,  in  his  throat  wiii 
heard 
A  horrible  misguggUng. 

At  last,  with  a  broken  groan. 
He  gurgled,  **  Approach  not  me ! 
For  the  Fish  have  my  head,  and  tlie  Indians 
my  blood, 
*Tis  only  my  Ghost  you  see. 


I 
I 

I 


<*  And  dost  thou  not  remember* 
ITstee  years  ago  to-day, 


i 
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How  at  Aunt*8  we  uurried,  when  Sister  wai 
married 
To  Farmer  Kobm,  pray  ? 


To  water  his  flowen,  when  thoe  were  no 
showers. 
And  cut  his  parsley  and  lettuce. 


<*  Oh !  then  we  were  blythe  and  jolly. 
But  none  of  us  all  had  seen. 
While  we  sung  and  we  lau^jh^d,  and  the 
stout  ale  quaff*d. 
That  our  number  was  thirteen. 

**  And  none  of  aD  the  party. 
At  the  head  of  the  table,  saw, 
WiiUe  our  cares  we  drown'd,  and  the  flag- 
gon  went  round, 
Old  Goody  Martha  Daw. 

*<  But  Martha  she  was  there. 
Though  she  never  spake  a  word ; 
And  by  her  sat  her  old  black  cat. 
Though  it  never  cried  or  purr*d. 

<*  And  she  ]ean*d  on  her  oaken  crutch. 
And  a  bundle  of  sticks  she  broke. 
And  her  prayers  backward  muttered,  and 
the  Devil's  words  utter'd. 
Though  she  never  a  word  out  spoke. 

*•  'Twas  on  a  Thursday  mom. 
That  very  day  was  se'nnight, 
I  ran  to  sweet  Sue,  to  bid  her  adieu^ 
For  I  could  not  stay  a  minute. 

**  Then  crying  with  words  so  tender, 
She  gave  me  a  true  lover's  locket. 
That  1  still  might  love  her,  forgetting  her 
never'— 
So  I  put  it  in  my  pocket 

**  And  then  we  kiss'd  and  parted. 
And  knew  not,  all  the  while. 
That  Martha  was  nigh,  on  her  bro(»nstick 
so  high, 
Lo(rfdng  down  with  a  devilish  smile. 

<<  So  I  went  to  sea  again. 
With  my  heart  brim-fiill  of  Sue ; 
Though  my  mind  misgave  me,  the  salt  wa- 
ters would  have  me. 
And  Vd  take  my  last  adieu. 

*^  We  made  a  prosperous  voyage 
Till  we  came  to  this  fatal  coast, 
When  a  storm  it  did  rise,  in  seas  and  in  skies, 
That  we  gave  ourselves  up  for  lost. 

«  Our  vessel  it  was  stranded 
All  on  the  shoals  of  Achen, 
And  all  then  did  die,  save  only  I, 
And  I  hardly  saved  my  bacon. 

**  It  happ'd  that  very  hour. 
The  black  king  walking  by 
Did  see  me  sprawling,  on  hands  and  knees 
crawling. 
And  took  to  his  palace  hard  by. 

**  And  finding  that  I  was 
A  likely  lad  for  to  see. 
My  bones  well  knit,  and  my  joints  well  set, 
And  not  above  twenty-ttiree, 

•<  He  made  me  his  gardener  boy. 
To  sow  pease  and  potatoes. 


**  Now  it  so  fell  out  on  a  Sunday 
(Which  these  Fkgaaa  never  keep  holy)» 
I  was  gathering  rue,  and  thinking  on  Suisb 
With  a  heart  full  of  meittidiGfy, 

•*  When  tha  Kmg  of  Adien*8  DvofjtiitK 
Did  open  her  casement  to  see ; 
And,  as  she  looked  nnind  on  the  gomdwuf 
ground. 
Her  eyes  th^  lit  upon  me ; 

**  And  seeing  me  tall  and  sBm, 
And  of  shape  right  penonable; 
My  skin  so  wnite,  and  so  TCfy  unlike 
The  Macks  at  her  Father's  table. 

"  She  took  it  into  her  heed 
(For  so  the  Devil  did  move  het)ff 
That  I  in  good  sooth,  was  a  comely  ymith» 
And  would  make  a  gallant  Lover. 

**  So  shetripp'd  firomher  duunber sohig^ 
All  in  silks  and  sattins  dad. 
And  her  gown  it  rustled,  asdoini  she  bostledf 
With  steps  like  a  FiincesB  sad. 

*<  Her  shoes  th^  were  deck'd  with  pearls. 
And  her  hair  with  diamonds  glirten'd. 
And  her  gimcracks  and  toys,  thcj  made  such 
a  noise. 
My  mouth  water'd  the  whOa  I  listenU 


"  Then  she  tempted  me  with  ^ 
And  with  sugar'd  words  so  tencler, 
(And  tho'  she  was  blade,  die  was  straig^  in 
the  back. 
And  young,  and  tall,  and  dender«») 

*<  But  I  my  Love  remember'dy 
And  the  lockit  she  did  give  me. 
And  resolv'd  to  be  true  to  my  dadiii^  Sue, 
As  she  did  ever  believe  me. 

<<  Wliereat  the  Princeai  wax'd 
Both  furious  and  angry. 
And  said,  she  was  sure  I  had  some  Pecmonr 
In  kitchen  or  in  laundry. 

**  And  then,  with  a  devilish  grin. 
She  said,  *  Give  me  your  lomt*— 
But  I  damn'd  her  for  a  Witch,  and  a  oan« 
jurin^  Bitch, 
And  kept  it  in  my  podcet 

*<  Howbeit,  both  day  and  night 
She  did  torture  and  torment. 
And  said  she,  *  If  youll  yield  to  me  the 
field, 

*  I'll  give  thee  thy  heart's  content 

«  «  But -give  me  up  the  locket, 

*  And  sta^  three  months  with  me, 

<  And  then,  if  the  will  remains  with  you  Millf 

*  I'll  ship  you  off"  to  sea.' 

**  So  I  thought  it  Um  only  way 
To  behold  my  lovdy  Sue, 
And  the  thoughtsof  Old  En^and,  theynMide 
my  heart  tingle,  and 
I  gave  up  the  locket  so  true. 
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•  *  Thereon  slic  Uugh'd  mitright 
Wtdi  a  helliah  giini  imd  I  saw 
Tbftt  the  Pniifiefls  was  gone,  and  in  her  room 
There  stood  old  Martha  Daw. 

"  She  was  all  astride  a  Broomstick, 
And  bid  roc  get  up  behind  ; 
80  my  wits  being  lost,  the  Broomstick  I 
crossed, 
Aad  away  we  flew,  swift  as  the  wind. 

"  Bat  my  head  it  soon  tnm*d  giddy, 
I  redM  and  lost  my  balance. 
So  1  tumbled  over,  like  a  peijiir'd  \met^ 
A  warning  to  all  gollantf. 

*•  And  there  where  I  tumbled  down 
The  Indians  found  me  lying  ; 
My  head  they  cut  otf,  and  my  bluod  did  quaflf. 
And  set  my  fleah  afrying. 

**  Henoc,  all  ye  English  gaUants» 
A  warning  take  by  me. 
Your  true  love's  locket  to  kecpb  your  pocket 
Whenever  you  go  to  sea- 

**  And,  oh  dear  uncle  Thomas, 
I  come  to  give  jou  warning. 
As  then  *twas  my  chance  with  Davy  to  dance, 
'Twill  be  yours  to-morrow  morning. 

"  'Twaa  three  years  agonc  this  night. 
Three  years  gone  clear  and  dean. 
Since  we  »t  down  at  Aunt*9  at  the  wedding 
to  danc«, 
And  our  number  was  thirteen. 

**  Now  1  and  sister  Nan, 

(Two  of  that  fatal  i>arty> 
I       Have  both  gone  from  Aunt*R,  fnth  Davy  to 
r  dance, 

Tbo*  then  we  were  hale  and  hearty. 

**  And,  as  we  both  liave  died, 
(I  speak  it  with  grief  and  sorrow—) 
I        At  the  end  of  each  year,  it  now  is  dear 
That  you  should  die  to-morrow. 

"  But  if,  good  uncle  Thomas, 
You'll  promise,  and  promise  truly. 
To  plough  the  main  for  England  again. 
And  jKrform  my  orders  duly, 

**^  Old  Davy  will  allow  you 
Anotht:r  year  to  live. 
To  vi^t  jour  friends,  and  make  up  your  odd 
ends. 
And  your  eneflite«  forgiTe. 

i  **  But  friend,  when  you  reach  Old  England, 

'  To  Laure'ston  town  you  Ml  go, 

And  then  to  tlie  Mayor,  in  open  fair* 
I  Impeach  old  Martlia  Daw. 

1  •*  And  next  you*ll  see  her  hang'd 

\  With  the  halter  around  her  throat ; 

And,  wlien  void  of  life,  with  your  clasp  knife 
The  stiiiiig  of  her  apron  cuL 

"  Then,  if  tliat  you  determine 
My  last  desires  to  do, 
In  her  left  hand  packet,  youU  find  the  locket^ 
And  carry  it  to  Siie»" 


The  grisaly  Spectre  thus 
In  moitmnil  accents  spoke. 
By  which  dme,  being  morning,  he  gave  i 
no  warning. 
But  vanished  in  sulphur  and  smoke. 

Next  day  there  sprang  up  a  breeze. 
And  our  ship  b^n  to  taik. 
And  for  fear  at  the  Ghost,  we  left:  the  coa 
And  sail'd  for  England  back. 

And  I  being  come  home, 
Did  all  his  words  puriiue ; 
Old  iMartha  likewise  wuh  hung  at  the  ^^m^ 
And  I  carried  the  locket  to  Sue. 

And  now,  being  tired  of  life, 
I  make  up  my  mind  to  die  ; 
But  I  diougnt  this  story  I'd  lay  before  ye. 
For  the  good  of  Posterity. 

Oh  never  then  sit  at  table 
When  th«;  number  is  thirteen  ; 
And,  lest  witches  be  there,  put  salt  in  ] 
beer. 
And  scrape  your  platters  dean. 

This  *'  Tale  of  Terror"  was  com- 
posed ut  the  express  requ*'Bt  of  .i  clia- 
tinguisheil  female,  nuariy  related  (by 
marriagt  aod  genius)  to  its  no  kss  dis- 
tinguished author. — In  return,  this 
matchless  fcui&le  christened  a  lovely 
and  promising  boy,  of  wh<nn  she  was 
delivered,  during  the  stay  of  the 
Ensign,  after  the  name  ot  Odoherty  ; 
an  appellation,  the  ideas  suggested  oy 
which,  will  be  agreeable^  or  otherwise, 
to  its  bearer,  according  as  lie  sliallj  in 
future  years,  inherit  or  not  inherit, 
some  portion  qIl  the  genius  in  whose 
honour  it  was  oriorjnaUy  conferred.  Of 
the  various  genethliaca  composed  u^ion 
the  occasion,  the  mot>t  athnired  was 
tlie  following. 


iwakii^^H 


l: 


To  ihi:  Child  of  Corinna  ! 

Oh,  boy !  mrty  the  wit  of  thy  mother  a' 
On  thy  dewy  lip  tremble,    when 
have  gone  by. 
While  tlie  lire  of  Odolurty,  fervidly 

In  glances  and  gleams,  may  iUiune  thy 
young  eye> 

Oh  I  dien  sudn  a  AUness  of  power  sbaU  be 
seen 
With  the  graces  so  blending,  in  union  en- 
dearing. 
That  angels  sliall  glide  o^cr  the  ocean  green. 
To  catch  a  bright  glimpse  of  the  glory  of 
Erin! 

Oh  I  sure  such  a  vision  of  beauty  and  might, 

Commingling,  In  splendour,  by  him  was 

exprcst 

The  old  Lydian  sculptor,  the  delicate  sprite. 

That  in  Villus'  10ft  girdle  his  Hercules 

drest 
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coiiu'H  ttt  lost  to  be  insensible  to  tbe 
likcni^fM  between  the  head  on  his  own 
ihuuliliTH  uml  those  that  compose  the 
skull- work  of  the  royal  residence ;  and 
he  inij^ht  forget  it  entirely,  were  it 
not  tlmt  he  occasionally  sees  a  loose 
skul]  replaced  by  a  h(^  belonging, 
the  night  before,  to  one  of  his  fHends. 
It  is  understood  that  the  present  king 
of  Dahomey  is  about  to  remove  these 
walls,  and  distribute  Uie  old  materials 
through  his  kingdom,  now  greatly  in 
want  of  inclosures.  Inhere  is  also  some 
talk  of  taking  down  the  ancestral  pa- 
laci*  itself,  and  of  building  another  of 
fVesli  skulls.  It  is  calculated  that 
300,000  adult  sktxlls,  and  300,000  in- 
fant ones,  will  be  sufficient  for  a  very 
hnndHoinc  palace ;  and  50,000  annually 
have  been  chccrJEUQy  lubecribed  for 
six  years.  It  will  be  finished,  most 
proluihly,  about  tlic  same  time  with 
tlie  collin|;c  of  Edinburgh ;  and  report 
8)X'akR  hip.hly  of  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  the  elevation. 

Frt>m  Mucruss  and  Dahomey  the 
tranMilion  is  easy  and  natural  to  the 
catnoombs  of  Paris.  They  are  on  a 
largiT  scale,  and  consequently  so  much 
the  leiw  terrifying.  One  '^  skull  by 
itself  skull**  may  be  no  joking  matter; 
but  vXivr  nnnaining  unmolested  for  a 
fi>w  uiiuutcs  among  some  billions  of 
Itoricraniums.  we  come  to  feel  a  sove- 
reign contenipt  of  the  whole  deftmct 
world,  and  would  not  care  a  straw 
though  a  doxcn  of  them  were  to  jump 
down  nnd  attcinpt  to  kick  our  shins. 
One  takes  out  a  skull,  and  puts  it  back 
again  into  its  rdaoe,  just  as  one  would 
a  ccmnion  book  ttoai  the  shelves  of  a 
library  ;  and  what  is  far  worse,  everf 
akwU  IS  ^HThatim  ci  Uicratifn  tbe  same 
empty  pertxvinan«'.  and,  not  being 
bounti  in  Kussia  Ic&thcr.  wcrro-eateD 
thitnigh  and  thrmiph.  A  man  in  the 
catacombs  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  is 
a  brown  study. 

A  ni^rht  passed  in  a  vaulted  cell, 
witli  onr  or  even  two  skeicaoiifv.  espe- 
cially if  they  were  wdl  known  to  h&ve 
bocn  able-bodied  men  when  aliTe. 
micht  wcU  occasion  s  cold  tnreax,  and 
mslcr  the  hair  to  sta^d  on  end.  There 
vrouid  be  aomethinp;  like  ecjual  tenTii 
there  one  ^uid:  opunst  vwh  d«id  ; 
and  no  man  of  spirit  could  r^ubt  tiie: 
encounter,  chou^  the  oucih  wer^ 
acainst  him.  guineas  to  ji-jutiuk.  A 
rin^  wouJG  have  to  bif:  fonned-  tut-  (idd 
gho!:;  borue-huidcr  and  umpir'^.  Jbut 
isi  a  pnpnious  Piase  of  Skultf— a  Cz^ 


niopolis  like  the  catacombs^  containing 
so  enormous  an  "  inhabitatjota,"  that 
no  regular  census  has  ever  beesn  made— 
any  accidental  visitor  mi^t  contrive, 
surely,  to  while  away  a  .£sw  hours 
without  much  rationi^  ^ierturbatiQi)^ 
and  unless  very  much  dispoaed  indeed 
to  pick  a  quarrel,  might  waSsx  the 
thigh-bones  to  He  at  rest,  as  mecefl  of 
ornamental  furniture^  never  mtended 
to  be  vnelded  as  Weapons  either  t£ 
offensive  or  defensive  warfiire.* 

A  night  passed  in  a  small,  black, 
bleak,  musty  old  church,  not  fiu*  fimn 
the  catacombs,  would  be  wane  by  faa 
than  the  catacombs  thenuelTea.  One 
would  sit  there  ftill  of  the  abstract 
image  of  skulls;  and,  beyond  all  dpabftj 
several  skulls  would  come  tm^dlipg 
in  during  the  course  of  the  nlf^  Of 
old,  when  a  hero  was  dubbed  kn^t^ 
he  sat  iqp  during  the  daik  hovn  m  a 
church,  where  an  occasional  gliort  or 
two  might  touch  him,  when  ^idiK 
by,  vidth  its  icy  fingers.  It  WMu 
have  required  Imt  a  small  dure  of 
chivalrous  foeling,  to  have  kat  watdi 
in  an  intrencfament  of  sknU^  i 
ingly  impregnaUe.  It  asks  i 
age  to  fight  the  champion  of  an  n^j 
in  single  rfflmbat^  tiliin  to  i'  '  ~ 
the  lines. 
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Farts,  \9AXam.MS»M, 

Ma  EDxroa, 

It  is  but  a  diott  idnle 

reoared  3roiir  letter, 

would  torn  mj 

tii&  national  ( 

to  throw  some  1^^ 

resting  topic    I] 

cations  to  me,  -what  I 

bnr^,  oonoeming  dns 

indeed,    sinoe  then, 

enpmsed   with    oiSber 

senxbes,  have  I 

memhnmoe  of  the 

isdcE  cEhihited  by,  or 

your  oonntiTmen.    X^!e^da■i^JB^ 

remarked   by  Van   Sweisen,  in  tt 

hrognofiiB.  '*  Phumumemantm  §me  sst^ 

ifuandu  in  memariam 
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e^efnpto  menti  theoria  occurrit* ;"  and 
thercfare  I  have  by  no  roeans  been  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  dismiss  from  my 
recolletition,  what  I  saw  in  Edin- 
burgh, whether  in  its  courts  of  law, 
or  chiircltesj  or  other  places  of  public 
resort ;  nor  yet  those  (juasi  disjecta  in- 
dicia, which  I  had  opportunity  of  no- 
ting in  the  country.  Since  I  arrived 
here,  I  have  received  from  my  tVicnd 
Dr  S[^urzbeira;  valuable  hints  on  the 
subject  wMch  you  have  so  much  at 
heart,  and,  witn  his  usual  liberality, 
he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  communi- 
cate to  me  a  small  unpublished  tract, 
'*  On  certain  neculiarities  generally  ob- 
servable in  tlie  structure  of  Scottish 
lawyer^" 

In  these  circumstances,  I  have  been 
revolving  in  my  mind  what  things 
were  fartbcr  need  fill  for  throwing  light 
on  the  national  character  of  yoiu^  coun- 
try men,  and  have  had  several  conver- 
sations with  Cuvier  upon  the  subject. 
This  ingenious  and  admirable  philo- 
sopher has  in  his  possession  several 
sculls  of  Highlanders,  which  were 
picketl  lip  from  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
and  which  attest,  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  the  high-minded  firmness  of 
your  mountain  compatriots.  These 
he  contrasted  with  the  sculls  of  some 
EngHsh  dragoons^  shewing  that  the 
latter  were  generally  larger  behind  the 
ears,  but  not  higher  (and  Indeed  for 
the  moHt  part  not  so  high)  in  the  top 
of  the  head. 

But  what  I  most  ardently  long  for, 
is  the  head  of  a  genuine  and  well- 
authenticated  covenanter.  Till  I  pro- 
cure this,  my  data  for  deciding  upon 
the  nut  ion  ul  character  are  quite  inade- 
quate and  insufficient ;  and  my  con- 
ausions  must  continue  to  hang,  as  it 
were,  suspended  in  mid  air.  Till  the 
head  of  a  covenanter  is  produced,  I 
sullenly  refuse  to  open  my  Ups.  It 
was  in  the  sufferings  of  the  covenant- 
ers that  the  strength  and  devotedness 
of  the  Scottish  character  were  most  re- 
tTiarkably  manifested,  as  well  as  tlie 
virulence  and  obduracy  of  its  fanati- 
cistn.  I  wonder  that  no  painter  has 
yet  attempted  to  represent  a  preaching 
on  a  hi!l-side.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
subjects  that  can  be  conceived  for  the 
exhibition  of  character* 

When  last  in  Scotland,  I  was  advi- 
sed to  look  about  among  the  pulpits, 
to  try  whether  any  living  s]H-cimen 
could  be  found,  resembling  the  an- 
cient Scottish  worthies,    I  did  so,  hut 


was  not  8uooe«sfiiL  I  found  every* 
where  a  wonderful  slackening  and  fUll- 
ing  oif  from  the  old  rigour  of  spirit- 
No  hill -side  visat^es  were  to  be  seen—; 
lio  indications  of  hard  wrestting.  If  t 
may  speak  out  my  mind,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  single  Scottish  pastor  of 
i\\Q  prestmt  times  has  ever  been  fairly 
hand  to  band  with  the  enemy.  W\xq,%  ' 
a  declension  is  this  f — If  f  reproach^  ( 
them  unjustly »  let  them  speak  out 
and  rebut  the  charge ,'  but,  if  I  have 
guessed  the  truth,  then  they  are  sure- 
ly very  different  men  from  their  fore- 
fhtbei^. 

The    superb    collection    of   scuUrf 
which  for  some  time  past  I  have  beett' 
accumulating,  in  reference  to  Scottish' 
characteristics,  is  increasing  every  day. 
But  a  covenantor  is  yet   required  to 
form  the  apex  of  the  pyramid.     Mean- 
time 1  must  content  myself  With  col- 
lecting whatever  specunens  I  can  find, 
I  have  long  had  eye  upon  an  old  Scot-  I 
ttah  snuff-dealer  in   London,    whose^ 
head  contains  some  remarkable  points. 
He  is  now  in  his  last  illness,  and,  if 
any  confidence  can  be  placed  on  oep-  l 
tain  nocturnal  emissaries  of  the  dis- 
section-room, I  may,  in  due  time,  ex- 
pect to  see  him  here.      Several  impo-J 
sitions  have  been  attempted  upon  me : 
On  I'hursday  last,  three  sculls  of  ram-  ' 
pant  Irishmen  were  presented  to  me  as 
those  of  quiet  Lowland  peasants;  buC 
these  I  failed  not  to  reject  and  respii© 
with  indignation,  and  sent  the  swind^J 
ler  blushing  from  ray  presence.    Ano- 
ther person  had  the  impudence  to  pre- 
sent me  with  a  scull  artificially  con- 
structed of  bone.      The  French  are  all 
ingenious  people  ;  but  an  unfortunali 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  one-half  1 
of  what  we  meet  with  in  their  couiwT 
try  is  not  real.      The  German  gravity  j 
of  my  appearance,  and  my  large  pe- 
ruke   (with    which    I   envelope    and 
keep  warm   the  scat  of  the  soul,   in 
conformity  to   the  advice  let\  by  the| 
profound  and  erudite  Magliabechi  tol 
luture  men  of  learning),  seem  to  in«^J 
spire  every  Parisian  variety  of  knav 
with    a  confidence  in  my  honhommin 
These  persons,  however,  have  as  ye 
met  with   nothing   but  disgraces    in 
tlieir  attempts  to  practise  upon   me, 
and   have  not  even  been  allowed  to 
aneak  off"*  till  their  heads  were  mea- 
sured and  examined  in  the  most  satis- 
factory  manner,    and   the   causes   of 
their  Jburberie  made  as  dear  as  ilay- 
light.      No    French    impostor   now 
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thinks  of  grappling  with  me  any  more 
than  he  would  thmk  of  hugging  with 
one  of  the  hears  in  the  Jardin  de 
Flantes.  This  last-mentioned  place 
is  my  favourite  resort,  and  there  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  daily  holding  forth  to 
men  of  science,  on  the  pecuharities  of 
the  different  nations,  of  which  travel- 
ling specimens  are  seen  passing  be- 
fore us. 

If  you  meet  with  any  thing  curious, 
be  so  ^ood  as  transmit  it  to  me,  either 
dead  m  a  glass  case,  or  alive  wil^  a 
letter  of  introduction.  No  specimen^ 
I  promise  you,  shall  ever  suspect  that 
I  am  tddng  a  look  of  him.  Expect 
my  next  letter  on  this  subject  in  due 
time. .  I  am,  Mr  Editor,  yours,  &c. 
Ulrick  Sternstare. 


SINGULAR  ANECDOTE. 

[  MR  EDI  TOR^-Thc  authenticity  of  the  fol. 
lowing  narrative  may  be  pcrfecdy  relied  on, 
although  the  family  name  has  been  altered. 
E.  U.] 

The  Malevercrs  of  Maleverer  had 
long  inhabited  a  very  ancient  and  ex- 
tensive mansion,  in  a  remote  western 
county ;  the  estate  around  it  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  estimation  in  which 
the  members  of  the  family  were  held 
throughout  the  surroimding  country, 
was  not  less  the  result  of  their  great 
local  influence,  than  of  their  ancient 
descent.  There  were  those  who  said 
that  Avenel  de  Malever  had  accom- 
panied Robert,  Earl  of  Montaigne,  the 
uterine  brother  of  the  conqueror,  in  his 
invasion  of  England,  and  had,  in  con- 
sequence, teceived  a  share  of  the  plun- 
der and  confiscations  lavished  on  that 
greedy  nobleman.  The  Battle  Abbey- 
roll,  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  name 
of  Maleyere,  affords  considerable  con- 
firmation of  such  an  opinion.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  gencalc^cal  tree  was  a 
lofty  cme,  and  its  roots  were  planted  in 
very  high  antiquity. 

Living  almost  entirely  within  their 
own  demesne,  this  &mily  had  preserv- 
ed much  of  the  solemn  grandeur  which 
had  attended  their  forefathers  in  the 
zenith  of  their  glory;  and  as  they 
£mnd  few,  in  more  modem  times,  will- 
ing to  concede  the  respect  they  ex- 
acted, they  had  gradually  withdrawn 
from  all  general  society,  and  confined 
themselves  solely  to  the  intercourse 
which  was  occasionally  held  with  their 
numerous  tenantry.  This  resolution^ 
too^  was  strengthened  by  the  vanance 


[Dee; 

between  them, 
and  the  great  miigority  of  their  neidi* 
hours,  since  the  Maieverers  of  Mue« 
verer  prided  themselves  on  still  pre- 
serving, in  all  tfaeur  rigour,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  (tf  Rome. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen* 
tury,  the  last  remaining  scion  of  this 
venerable  stock  began  to  droop,  and  as 
the  estate  was,  by  virtue  of  an  old  m- 
tail,  to  go  toadistant  uid  protestant  sue* 
cessor,  the  present  owner  Mi  little  into* 
rest  in,  or  attachment  to,  an  individual, 
of  whom  he  knew  nothing  which  he 
considered  to  be  fiivourable,  and  whom 
he  looked  on  as  little  better  than  an 
intruder  on  the  rights  of  his  name. 
Without  therefijre  having  had  an  jeom« 
mimication  or  intercourse  with  this  ne- 
glected branch,  Hugh  Malevem  of 
Maleverer  was  gathmd  to  his  ances- 
tors in  the  monUi  of  October  18 — ,  in 
the  full  profession   <^  the   catholie 
faith,  having,  by  his  last  will,  be- 
queathed away  fi^m  his  sucoeasor  aU 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  alienate^ 
In  compliance  with  the  directionB 
contained  in  this  will,  the  magnificent 
but  tarnished  householdftimiture,  near- 
ly coeval  with  the  embattled  wm^wmimi 
itself^  was  sold  immediatel j  on  hia  de- 
cease; and  when  the  new  tenant^  an 
amiable  and  respectable  ooontrv  gen- 
tleman, arrived  from  his  nsual  zen« 
dence,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  kinff* 
dom,  to  take  possession  of  hia  newTj 
acquired  estates,  he  found  acaroelya 
bed  in  his  own  house  which  he  eonld 
call  his  own. 

The  day  following  his  entry  into 
the  manor  place,  the  gray-hodea  stew- 
ard attended  his  summons,  and  ap- 
peared with  all  the  musty  deeds  and 
age-stained  parchments,  wlud^  for  cen- 
turies had  been  employed  to  secore  and 
chronicle  the  various  changes  and  ar^' 
rangements  made  by  the  house  of 
Maleverer.  The  investigation  of  ihem 
had  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  and  night  was  fast  waning,  when 
the  new  possessor  of  this  extended 
property,  discovered  that  there  wtt 
still  much  to  be  pored  over  and  ex- 
amined, in  the  pile  of  deeds,  whidt 
had  been  hitherto  unexplained  to  hnn. 
As,  however,  the  eyes  of  his  venoAfak 
companion  began  occasionally  to  dose, 
and  as  the  frec^uent  yawn  betrayed  the 
old  man's  fatigue,  Mr  Maleverer  at 
length  told  him  to  retire  to  bed,  say- 
ing, that  his  own  faculties  werestul 
untir^^  and  that  he  foreww  much  in 
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the  heaps  around  blm  to  occupy  his 
attention  for  some  hours  longer. 

Thus  left  to  himself^  Mr  Malevercr 
employed  several  hours  in  perusing  the 
evidences  of  the  nobie  property  to 
which  he  had  become  entitled^  and  it 
was  only  as  morning  approached  that 
hifi  attention  began  to  flag^  and  his 
mind  to  wiuider  occaiiionally  from 
the  importttut  papers  before  him»  In 
one  of  the  short  intervals  occasioned 
by  this  abstraction,  his  eye  uncou- 
acioualy  rested  on  a  mark  in  one  of  the 
high  pannels  of  black  Norway  wains- 
co«t  Eunroundiiig  himj  which  bore  soint; 
resenihknce  to  a  key- hole  :  having 
more  than  once  noticed  tliiSj  ^Ir  M, 
at  length  rose  from  his  seat  to  ei^amine 
the  object  more  accurately,  and  tbund, 
on  a  closer  inspection,  tliat  his  conjec- 
ture was  corrects  He  then  endeavoured 
to  discover  if  the  pannel  in  whicii  the 
hole  was  cut  was  moveable ;  but  as  it 
resisted  all  pressure,  he  would  have 
ceased  to  trouble  himself  further,  but 
that  the  singularity  of  the  circumf^tance 
exdted  his  curiosity,  from  a  belief  that 
something  extraordinary  must  have 
been  intended^  and  which  the  opening 
of  the  pannel  would  disclose.  Under 
tliis  impression,  he  began  to  look  for  a 
key  which  might  fit  the  aperture;  and, 
after  considerable  search,  discovered  an 
old  fashioned  rusty  key,  on  the  edge 
of  a  narrow  ledge,  in  the  wainscoat, 
some  feet  above  his  head  ;  this  he  an- 
xiously seized,  and  on  its  application 
to  the  key-hole,  found  that  it  was  fitted 
to  it ;  but  owing  to  the  rust  which  em- 
browned it,  he  was  long  apprehensive 
that  all  his  efforts  to  open  this  mys- 
terious pannel,  would  be  vain.  By 
dint,  however,  of  perseverance,  he  ul- 
timately succee*led  in  turning  hack  the 
wards,  and  pusliing  open  a  door,  form- 
ed so  nicely  in  the  pannels  of  the 
wainscoatj  as  to  elude  observation,  save 
fSrom  tlie  shape  of  the  key-hole ;  he 
found  himself  in  a  small  but  lofty 
apartment,  dimly  lightetl  fVom  a  nar- 
row window,  situated  very  high  in  the 
wall,  through  which  the  full  rays  of  a 
waning  moon  feebly  entered.  He  had 
scarce^  cast  a  hasty  glance  around  the 
room,  before  he  was  startled  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tig\ire  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, in  a  remote  part  of  the  apart- 
ment, seemingly  deeply  engaged  in 
reading,  but  without  any  light,  save 
that  ail'orded  by  the  sickly  beams  of 
the  moon.  The  entry  of  Mr  M*  ap- 
\Kiatd  to  prodtkce  no  effect  on  this  ex^ 


traordinary  being,  although  Mr  M. 
himself,  albeit  a  man  of  courage  an^ 
resolution,  felt  both  yielding  to  a  sen 
sation  of  indescribable  alarm,  at  behold 
a  figure  so  occupied,  at  such  a  timei 
and  in  such  a  situation. 

A  few  moments,  however,  sufficed  I 
rally  his  senses,  and  after  a  little  re 
flection,  he  determined  boldly  to  ex 
amine  til e  object  which  had  produo 
so  strong  a  feeUng  of  surprise,  nay^ 
apprehension.     He  therefore  retume' 
into  the  room  in  which  he  bad  been 
sitting,  and   hastily  catching  up  _, 
light,  again  approached  the  closet ;  oo 
thus  a  second  time  entering  it,  he  ha ' 
neither  wish    nor  opportunity   mor 
closely  to  e^tauilne  its  furniture  or  i 
tuation,  being  solely  occupied  with  thtfl 
determination  to  unfold  the  mystery] 
which  was  before  him.     The  stranger  I 
still  sat  in  the  same  spot,  apparently  | 
intent  on  his  book,  with  one  ann  rest- 
ing on  the  table  beside  him  ;  Mr  M, 
therefore  adv  an  ceil   towards  him,,  ani'l 
as  the  light  glanced  more  strongly  ouH 
the  figure,  he  was  enabled  to  discem  ( 
regular,  and  rather  handsome  features, 
with  a  proi\ision   of  light  hair  ;  the 
gentleman,  for  such  he  seemed,  «p^\ 
peared  to  be  cloathed  in  the  English.'^ 
fashion,  but  of  a  date  rather  remote ; 
his  coat  too  was  decorated  with  a  bril- 
liant but  partly  tarnished  star,  a  cir- 
cumstance  which  alone  would  have 
produced    considerable    surprise,   but 
whidi  was  much  heightened  by  Mr 
M.'s  remarking,  that  although  he  had 
advanced  several  steps  into  the  room, 
and    consequently   must   have    made 
sotne  noise  in  his  approach,  the  figures 
still  appeared  not  to  heed  him.    In  the' 
coniusion  of  ideas  produced  by  the  sm^ 
gularity  of  his  situation,  Mr  M.  at  < 
length  began  to  apprehend  that  tho* 
motionless  figure  before  him,  must  bo 
an  inhabitant  of  another  world;  a  con- 
jecture to  which  the  hour  of  the  nightj 
the  silent  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and 
the  strange  mode  in  which  he  had  be«' 
come  acquainted  with  the  mystery,  all 
seemed  to  give  colour  ;  and  without 
waiting  to  analyze  his  feelings,  or  ex- 
amine more  minutely  into  appearances 
so  alarming,  he  rushed,  witliout  further 
Iiesitation,^  from  the  closet ;  and  hav- 
ing hastily  closed  again  the  pannel,  and 
put  the  key  into  his  jiocket,  retired  to 
a    sleepless    bed    to    brood  over    xha 
strangeness  of  the  occurrence. 

The  waking  reflections  of  Mr  M. 
were,  however,  insufficient  to  lUggeet 
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thinlfflofgrapplinpwith  meany  more    of  religious  opinion 


than  he  would  think  of  hugging  with 
one  of  the  bears  in  the  Jardin  de 
Flantes.  This  kst-mentioned  place 
is  my  favourite  resort^  and  there  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  daily  holding  forth  to 
men  of  science^  on  the  peculiarities  of 
the  different  nations^  of  which  travel- 
ling specimens  are  seen  passing  be- 
fore us. 

If  you  meet  with  any  thing  curious^ 
be  so  ^ood  as  transmit  it  to  me^  eidier 
dead  m  a  glass  case^  or  alive  with  a 
letter  of  introduction.  No  specimen^ 
I  promise  you^  shall  ever  suspect  that 
I  am  tddng  a  look  of  him.  Expect 
my  next  letter  on  this  subject  in  due 
time. .  I  am^  Mr  £ditor,  yours^  &c. 
Ulrick  Steknstare. 


SINGULAR  ANECDOTE. 

[  MR  EDI  TOR^-The  authenticity  of  the  fol. 
lowing  narrative  may  be  perfecdy  relied  on, 
although  the  family  name  has  been  altered. 
E.  U.] 

The  Maleverers  of  Maleverer  had 
long  inhabited  a  very  ancient  and  ex- 
tensive mansion^  in  a  remote  western 
county ;  the  estate  around  it  was  con- 
siderable^ and  the  estimation  in  which 
the  members  of  the  &mily  were  held 
throughout  the  surroimding  country, 
was  not  less  the  result  of  their  great 
local  influence,  than  of  their  ancient 
descent.  There  were  those  who  said 
that  Avenel  de  Malever  had  accom- 
panied Robert,  Earl  of  Montaigne,  the 
uterine  brother  of  the  conqueror,  in  his 
invasion  of  England,  and  had,  in  con- 
sequence, l^ceived  a  share  of  the  plun- 
der and  confiscations  lavished  on  that 
greedy  nobleman.  The  Battle  Abbey- 
roll,  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  name 
of  Maleyere,  affords  considerable  con- 
firmation of  such  an  opinion.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  gencah^cal  tree  was  a 
lofty  cme,  and  its  roots  were  planted  in 
very  high  antiquity. 

Living  almost  entirely  within  their 
own  demesne,  this  family  had  preserv- 
ed much  of  the  solemn  grandeur  which 
had  attended  their  forefathers  in  the 
zenith  of  their  glory;  and  as  they 
found  few,  in  more  modem  times,  will- 
ing to  concede  the  respect  they  ex- 
acted, they  had  gradually  withdrawn 
from  all  general  society,  and  confined 
themselves  sdely  to  the  intercourse 
which  was  occasionally  held  with  their 
numerous  tenantry.  This  resohition^ 
too^  was  strengthened  by  the  variance 
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between  them, 
and  the  great  nugority  oi  their  neidi« 
hours,  since  the  Maleverers  of  mSb* 
verer  prided  themselves  on  still  pre- 
serving, in  all  their  rigour,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  Rome. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  ceo* 
tury,  the  last  remaining  sdon  of  this 
venerable  stock  began  to  droop,  and  as 
the  estate  was,  by  virtue  of  an  old  en- 
tail, to  go  toadistant  and  protestant  suc- 
cessor, the  present  owner  felt  little  into* 
rest  in,  or  attachment  to,  an  individaal, 
of  whom  he  knew  nothing  which  he 
considered  to  be  fiivourable,  and  whom 
he  looked  on  as  little  bettor  than  an 
intruder  on  the  rights  of  his  name. 
Without  thcrefbre  having  had  any  oom« 
mimication  or  intercourse  with  tins  ne- 
glected branch,  Hugh  Maleverer  of 
Maleverer  was  gathmd  to  his  ances- 
tors in  the  month  of  October  18—,  in 
the  full  profession  of  the  catholic 
faith,  having,  by  his  last  will,  be« 
queathed  away  firom  his  succeasor  aSk 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  alienate. 
In  compliance  with  tiiie  directions 
contained  in  this  will,  the  magnil 
but  tarnished  householdfturniture,  i 

ly  coeval  with  the  embattled  maiL, 

itself,  was  sold  immediately  on  bli  de- 
cease; and  when  the  new  tenant,  an 
amiable  and  respectable  country  gen* 
tleman,  arrived  from  his  usual  zed* 
dence,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  king- 
dom, to  take  possession  of  his  newly 
acquired  estates,  he  found  scarcely  a 
bed  in  his  own  house  which  he  ooald 
call  his  own. 

The  day  following  his  entry  int» 
the  manor  place,  the  gray-^headed  stew- 
ard attended  his  summons,  and  ap- 
peared with  all  the  musty  deeds  and 
age-stained  parchments,  wmch  for  cen- 
turies had  been  employed  to  secore  and 
chronicle  the  various  changes  apd  ar^' 
rangements  made  by  the  house  of 
Maleverer.  The  investigation  of  them 
had  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  and  night  was  fast  waning,  when 
the  new  possessor  of  this  extended 
property,  discovered  that  there  wtt 
still  much  to  be  pored  over  and  €X« 
amined,  in  the  pUe  of  deeds,  whidt 
had  been  hitherto  unexplained  to  him. 
As,  however,  the  eyes  of  his  vencraUe 
companion  b^an  occasionally  to  Gkae, 
and  as  the  frec^uent  yawn  betrayed  the 
old  man's  fatigue,  Mr  Maleverer  tt 
length  told  him  to  retire  to  bed,  say- 
ing, that  his  own  fiumlties  werestul 
untir^^  and  that  he  foreiaw  much  in 
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the  heaps  around  hiin  to  occupy  his 
attention  for  some  hours  longer. 

Thus  left  to  himself  J  Mr  Maleverer 
employed  several  hours  in  perusing  the 
evidences  of  the  noble  property  to 
which  he  had  become  entitled^  and  it 
was  only  as  morning  approached  that 
his  attention  began  to  flag,  and  his 
mind  to  wander  occasionally  from 
the  important  papers  before  him-  In 
one  of  tlie  ahort  intervals  occasioned 
by  thifi  abstraction  J  his  eye  uncon- 
sciously rested  on  a  mark  in  one  of  the 
high  pannelB  of  black  Norway  wains- 
coat  surrounding  him,  which  bore  some 
resemblance  to  a  key -hole  :  having 
more  than  once  noticed  this,  Mr  M. 
at  length  rose  from  his  seat  to  examine 
the  object  more  accurately^  and  found, 
on  a  closer  inspection,  that  his  conjec- 
ture was  correct.  He  tlicnendeavuurctl 
to  discover  if  the  pannel  in  which  the 
hole  was  cut  was  moveable ;  but  as  it 
rcfflsted  all  pressure,  he  would  huve 
ceBJied  to  trouble  himself  inrther,  but 
that  tlie  singularity  of  the  circumstance 
excited  his  curiosity,  from  a  belief  that 
sonie thing  extraordinary  must  have 
been  intended,  and  which  the  opening 
of  the  |>annel  would  disclose*  Under 
this  impression,  he  began  to  look  for  a 
key  which  might  fit  the  aperture;  and, 
after  considerable  search,  discovered  an 
old  fashioned  rusty  key,  on  the  edge 
of  a  narrow  letlge,  in  the  wainscoat, 
some  feet  above  nis  head  ;  this  he  an- 
xiously seized,  and  on  its  appH cation 
to  the  key-hole,  found  that  it  was  fitted 
to  it ;  but  owing  to  the  rust  which  em- 
browned it,  he  was  long  apprehensive 
that  aU  his  efforts  to  open  this  mys- 
terious pannel^  would  be  vain.  By 
dint,  however,  of  perseverance,  he  lU- 
timately  succeetled  in  turning  hack  the 
wards,  and  pushing  open  a  door,  form- 
ed so  nicely  in  the  pannels  of  the 
wainscoat,  as  to  elude  observation,  save 
from  the  shape  of  the  key*hole;  he 
found  hunself  in  a  small  but  lofty 
apartment,  dimly  lighted  from  a  nar- 
row window,  situated  very  high  in  the 
wall,  through  which  the  full  rays  of  a 
waning  moon  feebly  entered.  He  had 
Bcaroelv  cast  a  hasty  glaoce  around  the 
room,  before  he  was  startled  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tigvure  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, in  a  remote  part  of  the  apart- 
ment, seemingly  deeply  engagtd  in 
reading,  but  without  any  light,  save 
that  ufibrded  by  the  sickly  beams  of 
the  moon.  The  entry  of  Mr  M.  ap- 
peared to  produce  no  efiect  on  thiu  ex^ 


traordintry  being,  although  Mr  M, 
himself,  albeit  a  man  of  courage  and 
resolution,  felt  botli  yielding  to  a  sen- 
sation of  indescribable  alarm,  at  behold- 
a  figure  ao  occupied,  at  such  a  time, 
and  in  such  a  situation. 

A  few  moments,  however,  sufficed  I 
rally  his  senses,  and  after  a  little  re^ 
flection,  he  determined  boldly  to  ex- 
amine the  object  which  hatl  produced, 
so  strong  a  feehng  of  surprise,  nay, 
apprehension.     He  therefore  returned 
into  the  room  in  which  he  had  been 
sitting,   and   hastilv  catching  up  the 
light,  again  approached  the  closet ;  oa 
thup  a  second  time  entering  it,  he  had 
ntither  wish    nor  opportunity   moro 
closely  to  examine  its  furniture  or  si* 
tmition,  being  solely  occupie<l  with  tho^ 
determination  to  unfold  the  myste  _^ 
which  was  before  him.     The  Strang^] 
still  sat  in  the  same  spot,  apimrently] 
intent  on  his  book,  with  one  arm  rest-^] 
ing  on  the  table  beside  him  ;  Mr  M* 
therefore  advanced  towards  him,  an4^ 
as  the  light  glanced  more  strongly  oi|1 
the  figure,  he  was  enabled  to  discern 
regular,  and  rather  handsome  features, 
with  a  profusion   of  light  hair  ;  the 
gentleman,  for  such  he  seemed,  ap*', 
peared  to  be  cloathed  in  the  Enghsli.'j 
fashion,  but  of  a  date  rather  remote  |  ( 
his  coat  too  was  decorated  with  a  bril« 
liant  but  partly  tarnished  star,  a  tdr^f 
cumstance  which  alone  would  havo'l 
produced    considerable   surprise,   but 
which  was  much  heightened  by  Mr 
M/s  remarking,  that  although  he  had 
advanced  several  steps  into  the  room^i 
and    consequently   must    have    made>j 
some  noise  in  his  approach,  the  figure  i; 
still  appeared  not  to  lieed  him.   In  tho^ 
coniusion  of  ideas  produced  by  the  sin^TJ 
gularity  of  his  situation,  Mr  M,  at^ 
length  began  to  apprehend  that  thoTl 
motionless  figure  before  him,  must  bo^T 
an  inhabitant  of  another  world  j  a  oon^ 
jecture  to  which  tlie  hour  of  the  nigbt/^ 
the  silent  solemnity  of  the  sceuL*,  and 
the  strange  mode  in  which  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  mystery,  all 
seemed  to  give  colour ;  ana  withoulT  I 
waiting  to  analyze  his  feelings,  or  ex« 
amine  more  minutely  into  appearance*  ] 
so  alarming,  he  rushed,  without  turthcr 
hesitation,  from  the  closet ;  and  hav- 
ing hastily  closed  ^^^n  tlie  pannel,  ami 
put  the  key  into  his  pocket,  retired  to 
a    sleepless    betl    to   brood  over   the 
strangeness  of  the  occurrence. 

The  waking  reflections  of  Mr  M. 
wercj  however,  insufficient  to  suggest 
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aoy  BoIutiMi  of  the  circamstanoei  which 
he  had  WitaesBed ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
dawn  afibrded  sufficient  Ught,  he  has- 
tened to  the  large  how-window^  in  his 
sleeping  room,  whidi  afibrded  a  view 
of  tne  now  leafless  trees  around  the 
mansion^  in  hopes  that  light  and  air 
would  dispel  tlie  feverish  dreams  of 
imagination.  The  gloom>  however^  of 
a  late  Novemher's  morning,  afibrded 
no  relief  to  his  mind ;  the  venerable 
oaks  in  the  park^  deprived  of  their 
leaves^  and  tne  wide  spreading  ocean 
beyond  them,  only  served  to  increase 
the  solemnity  of  his  thoughts;  and  as 
soon  as  his  servant  was  stirring,  he  desw 
{latched  him  to  summon  the  old  stew- 
ard to  his  presence,  in  hopes,  that,  fVom 
him^  some  solution  of  the  mysterious 
circumstanoes  of  the  preceding  night 
might  be  elicited. 

After  detailing  the  particuIaiiB,  he 
demanded  of  the  old  man,  if  any  tale 
of  horror  was  connected  with  the  man- 
sion, or  if  he  could,  in  any  shape,  ac- 
count for  the  apparition  .he  had  wit- 
nessed. The  steward,  at  first,  hesitated 
to  reply ;  but^  at  length,  shaking  his 
gray  locks,  he,  with  a  sly  smile,  in- 
ibrmed  his  master  that  he  believed  he 
could  account  for  the  apparition.-^ 
*'  This,  Sif,"  said  he  "  reahzes,  or  ra- 
ther accounts  fi)r,  a  suspicion  which 
many  of  us  have  had  respecting  that 
room  and  its  inhabitant.  It  is  not  a 
human  being  whom  you  saw  last  night, 

but "  "  Why  pause  thus?"  said 

Mr  Maleverer,  "  I  adjure  you  to  re- 
lieve my  apprehensions !"  "  Be  it  so," 
replied  the  steward.  "  That  inmate 
of  the  eastern  closet,  which  caused  you 
such  alann,  is,  in  fkct,  a  waxen  inu^ 
of  the  unfbrtunate  adventurer  Charles 
Edward  Stuart."  He  then  went  on  to 
state  a  report  which  had  been  gexieral 
at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  in  the 
year  1745;  and  which  he,  as  a  boy, 
had  often  heard;  that  the  ill-fhted 
Chevalier  had  taken  refhge,  and  been 
cxmoeal^  in  the  manor  house,  until  he 
was  enabled  to  escape  from  his  pur- 
suers. 

This  report  could  have  had  no  other 
fimndation  than  the  existence  of  this 
waxen  prototype,  which  had  been  pro- 
cured by  the  tnen  owner  of  the  estate, 
who  being  a  rigid  catholic,  and  of  Ja- 
cobite principles,  had  naturally  taken 
an  interest  in  the  Prince's  misfortunes, 
and  had  caused  this  figure  to  be  fbrmed 
out  of  oomplhnent  to  nis  hapless  mas- 
ter.   It  had  afterwards  .been  Dq;lected 
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and  fbrgotten,  and  (he  tnditini  oAly 
of  its  existence  remained,  since  the 
room  in  whidi  it  w»  cdntained  had 
for  many  years  been  careftdly  doaed. 
The  old  steward  attributed  ine.  reeent 
discovery  of  the  figure  to  the  sale 
(ambngiBt  the  other  itontare  of  the 
mansion}  of  an  enonuona  niiJmr, 
which,  havhigbeen  nailed  to  thtf  waimk 
coat  for  half  a  century,  had  conMU 
alike  the  key  and  k^-hdkf;  ao  .ihat 
no  apo-ture  being  vistble,  die  yitrf  le- 
ooll^on  of  the  rbdm,  had^  iii  Ae 
course  of  so  long  a  period,  died  sway. 
A  cool  and  dispassionate  inVwtigH 
tion,  by  day  light,  of  ihe  dnet,  Sod 
its  unknown  inhabitant,  satiaflMsMrily 
corroborated  the  old  man's  aohitioil  of 
the  mystery. 


A  PORTmAIT. 

BehoUl  yon  statdy  vision  that  aJiauwS, 
TnunpUng  the  Earth,  and  aU  dial  it  in* 

herits. 
Beneath  his  loxdlv  fboCBteps !— .Hit  htnhbU 
Is  canopied  by  austCTS  of  dark  dondst 
That  throng  aroimd  his  brow  as  if  iinBf 

loved  it. 
They  throng  aiound,  but  never  veil  the  8ta»«> 
The  huge,  bright,  burning  star  that  ffiOm 

there: 
Seeming  to  gUny  in  its  martde  throne. 


As  he  comes  on,  see !  ever  and  i 
How  his  majestic  arm  dashes  aiide 
That  ^kwmy  mwntlff.  spimiifig  it  befaiiA 

him! 
But  it  stiU  diDg^  and  like  the  poisoiied 

garment. 
Win  not  be  cast  away.  ■ 

As  he  approadies,  mark  those  ham^ 
eyes,-— 
What  a  strange  histn  l^ts  fium!   Yd 

In  their  blue  depths  of  beanty  I  can  sea 
A  dark,  deep  weld  of  ever-spni^ing  teais  t 
Howbdt  tears  that  sddom  reach  t&  lidsi( 
And  never  overflow  tbem«— but  sink  doim 
And  stagnate  round  the  hiail    iOiioiWng 
there. 

Mark !  as  the  vision  stands  and 

round  it. 
How  all  things  bow  before  that  awiiil  pn- 

senoe! 
How  all  things  seem  to  diange !  the  V^a^  ' 

green  grass 
Loses  its  beauty,  and  the  small  gnmnd- 

flowers 
That  flocked  to  meet  his  Ibotateps,  shdiik 

and  wither. 
Not  that  his  eye  fldls  on  thcm^— it  i 


A  PortraU, 


li»w»^-])Ut  tliey  bare  felt  iu 

over  to  JeUI  or  to  create. 

i  the  Towers  I  tlie  TcmplcB,  and  the 
mes 

!  the  gaUty  weakness  or  base  pride 
creeping  Mnn, — he  looks  on 

Rgazest  1o  I  they  tnoT&-^d]ej  totter? 
I  on — See  1  to  and  fki  they  rock  I — 
rar,  down-tumbliDg  to  the  plain  be- 


P 


>b]e  into  ^usU  and  disappear* 
midst  of  all  that  boundless  de- 


he  himself  hae  miulc,  he  stands  alone ; 
k  of  a  dtent,  empty  world. 

P,  G,  P. 
,  Nov,  1918. 


not— breatlie  not— iuw  'twas 
bing  holy  !— 
DO  sounds  like  tliese — again  it 

Pwild  k>w  voice,  that  slowly  rolls  a- 

tm  Buence  not  utmnwcal  !<— 

«  again  the  wind^harp^s  firame  hath 

inlt — ^Uke  the  organ*a  richest  peal 
lie  long  murmuTf  and  again  it  comes^ 
|ld  low  wailing  voice.— 
m  These  sounds  to  me 

kd  of  strange  feelings — it  was  even- 

u  same  instrument  lay  on  my  window , 
le  sighing  breezes  there  might  viidt 

did  love,  to  leave  my  lonely  heart, 
m  soft  harp,  the  play-thing  of  each 

iJJCt 

t  of  every  breath — I  sate  atone 
for  many  minutes — the  sounds 

nigli  unnoted  by  the  idle  ear, 

^  ng  with  my  thoughtft^I  thought 

[iraa  of  the  Dead— She  stood  before 

I  sad  >mile«  like  the  wan  moon  at 

ght 

I  aflence  on  a  world  at  rest— 

away^^I  mingled  with  the 

/  many^t  ts  strange,  that  night 
light  heart,  with  tight  and  lively 
orda, 
\  houia  away,  and  yet  there  came 
I  wild  feelings — words  will  not  ex- 
I  them — 
aed  tliat  a  chill  eye  gaeod  upon 

t  cheek*  with  Mcl  ^oniK  ophndd- 


t  felt  that  mirth  was  but  a  mockety. 
Yet  I  was  mirthfuL — 

I  lay  down  to  ateep*^ 
I  did  not  sleep— I  could  not  ohooie  hvft 

listen  ♦ 
For  oVr  the  wind-harp^s  strings  the  spirit 

came 
With  that  same  sweet  low  voice.  Yes  I  tibcat 

may*4t  smile. 
But  I  must  think,  my  friend,  as  then  I 

thoughtp 
That  the  voice  was  liers  whose  early  deadi  I 

motimed, 
Tliat  she  it  was  who  breathed  those  wlemn 

notes 
Which  like  a  speU  possewed  the  souL^ 
Iky 
Wakeful,  the  prey  of  many  feverish  feeling 
My  thoughts  were  of  the  dead  ! — At  IcngOi 

I  slept, 
If  it  indeed  were  sleep. — ^She  stood  before  me 
In  beauty — the  wan  smile  had  passed  a way-^ 
The  eye  was  bright— ^I  could  not  bear  its 

brighmcss* 

Till  now  I  knew  not  death  was  terrible. 
For  seldom  did  1  dwcH  upon  the  thought. 
And  if,  in  some  wild  moment.  Fancy  shaped 
A  world  of  the  departed,  'twas  a  scene 
Most  calm  and  cloudless,  or  if  douds  at 

timics 
Stained  the  blue  quiet  of  the  still  soil  sky. 
They  did  not  dim  its  charm,  but  suited  well 
The  stillness  €£  the  scene,  lilce  thoughts  that 

move 
Silently  o'er  the  soul  or  linger  there, 
S)i  adding  a  tender  twilight  pensive&ess ! 

This  is  an  idle  song  1 — ^^I  cannot  tell 
Wliat  charms  were  hers  who  died.— I  can* 

not  tell 
What  grief  is  theii^s,  whose  spirits  weep  fbr 

her  !^ 
Oh  many  were  the  agonies  of  Prayer, 
And  many  were  the  mockeries  of  Hope  $ 
And  many  a  heart,  that  loved  the  weak  de« 

luaion. 
Looked  forward  for  die  rosysmiles  of  Health, 
And  many  a  rosy  smile  passed  o'ei  that 

cheek 
Whidi  will  not  smile  again — ^and  the  soft 

tiogc 
That  often  flushed  acMMS  that  fading  &ce. 
And  made  die  stninger  sigh  with  friends, 

would  wake 
A  momentary  hope — even  the  calm  tone 
Willi  which  she  spoke  of  Death,  gave  birth  ^ 

to  thoughts. 
Weak,  trembling  thoughts,  tluit  the  lip  ut* 

tered  not ! — 
— And  when  she  spoke  with  those,  whota  ^ 

most  she  mourned 
To  leave,  and  when  through  dear  calm  teoif ' 

the  eye 
Shone  with  unwontal  uAt,  oh  was  there 

not  f" 

In  its  rich  sparkle  somellung  that  forbade 
The  fear  of  Death  ? — and  when  in  Life^ 

1a£t  days 
The  sume  gay  spirit,  that  in  happier  hours 
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Had    dimetered   bet  oountesaDoe,   still 
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On  tfie  wan  features— when  such  playful 

words. 
As  once  could  scatter  gladness  on  all  hearts. 
Still  trembled  firom  &e  lip,  and  o*er  the 

souls 
Of  those  who  listened  shed  a  deeper  g^oom— 
In  hoars  of  such  most  mournful  gayetv. 
Oh  was  there  not  e^en  then  a  lingering  hope. 
That  flitted  fearfully,  like  parent  biids 
Fast  fluttering  o*er  theb  desoUted  nest  ? 

Mourn  not  for  her  who  died  ! — She  lived 
■■saints 
Mig^t  pray  to  lite— she  died  as  Christians 

die;— 
There  was  no  earthward  struggle  of  the 

heart. 
No  shuddering  terror— no  reluctant  sigh.^ 
They  who  beheld  her  dying  fear  not  Death  ! 
^lently— silently  the  Spoiler  came. 
As  Sleep  steak  o*er  the  senses,  unperceived, 
And  the  last  thoughts  that  soothed  the  wak- 
ing soul 
Mingle  with  our  sweet  dreams— Mourn  not 
for  her ! 

Oh,  who  art  thou,  that  with  weak  words 

of  comfort, 
Would*8t  bid  the  mourner  not  to  weep  ?— 

would*st  win 
The  cheek  of  sorrow  to  a  languid  smile  ! 
Thou  dost  not  know  with  wl^t  a  pious  love 
Grief  dwells  upon  the  Dead !— thou  dost 

not  know 
With  what  a  holy  zeal  Grief  treasures  up 
All  that  recalls  the  past ! — when  the  dim  eye 
Rolls  objectless  around,  thou  dost  not  know 
What  forms  are  floating  o*er  the  moumer^s 

soul! 
Thou  dost  not  know  with  what  a  soothing  art 
Grief,  that  rejects  Man*s  idle  oonsoladcos* 
Makes  to  itself  companionable  fiiehds 
Of  all  that  charmed  the  Dead  !— her  robin 

stUl 
Secksat  the  wonted  pane  his  morning  crumbs. 
And,  surely,  not  less  dear  for  the  low  sigh. 
His  visit  wakes  !^«nd  the  tame  bird  who 

loved 
To  follow  with  gay  wing  her  every  step. 
Who  oft,  in  playful  fits  of  mimicry, 
Edioed  her  song,  is  dearer  for  her  sake  f— 
The  wind,  that  from  the  hawthorn's  dewy 

blossoms 
Bri  gs  fragrance,  breathes  of  her !— the  mo- 
rally. 
That  last  she  loved  to  hear,  with  deeper 

charm 
Speaks  to  the  spirit  now— even  these  low 

notes. 
Breathed  o*er  her  grave,  wiU  sink  into  the 

soul 
A  pensive  song  th^  Memory  will  fove 
In  pensive  momMB :— - 

!|^pimers,  is  there  not 
An  angel  that  illumes  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing? 
The  Spirit  of  the  Dead-«a  holy  imw 
Shrined  ia  the  soul-Uer  ever  beautiniL 


Undimmed  with  earth—its 

And  changeless,  as  within  die  exiles 
The  picture  of  his  eonntryy— there  no 
Darken  the  hills    no  tempest 

vale,— 
And  the  loved  fijcms  he  never  more 

meet 
Are,  with  him  in  the  risioOf  fiur,  ■■ 
Long  years  ago  they  da^ed  h^ 

parting! 


sweeps  Ac 


buids* 


GENERAL  LUDLOW  S  MONUMEXT.   ' 

Oxford,  Nov.  16^  1816. 

MR  EDITOR^ 

During  a  short  tour  tlmni|^ Switier- 
land  last  summer,  I  resided  Kmie 
part  of  the  time  at  Uie  delightftil  litde 
town  of  Veyaj,  on  ibe  lake  of  Geneva. 
I  had  good  introductions  to  most  of 
the  inlmbitants,  and  found  them  exf 
tremely  sociable,  hospitable,  and  wen- 
informed.  The  immediate  enviroi^ 
are  not  strikingly  beautiful;^  owing  >to 
the  nature  of  the  cultivation  of  ttie 
vineyards,  which  are  enclosed  bj  atone 
walls.  At  the  distance,  however,  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  iht  town  on  every 
side,  there  is  the  most  picturesque 
scenery  in  the  canton,  and  the  air  of 
comfort  reigning  throughout  the  pe»« 
santry,  the  muet  and  retired  fi^ds, 
woods,  and  villages,  filled  me  with  in- 
expressible delight.  The  village  of 
Clarensy  so  celebrated  by  Rousseau,  did 
not  quite  answer  my  expectations;  but, 
though  the  luxuriant  wood,  if  it  ever 
did  exist,  is  not  now  to  be  fimnd,  vet 
the  shade  of  a  few  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  the  view  from  it,  is  very  noagnifl- 
cent.  I  here  read  Ids  Heloise,  and  I 
am  free  to  confess,  that  no  such  emo- 
tion or  such  sentiments  as  he  describes 
entered  my  soul— I  was  &r  more  in« 
terestcd  in  what  I  am  about  to  describe 
— ^the  manners  of  the  place. 

The  rent  of  lodging  is  extremdy 
moderate,  and  the  pnoe  of  provisioiis 
equally  so.  There  are  two  very  exo^ 
lent  houses  which  take  visitors  or  ftmi* 
lies,  en  pension,  on  reasonsUe  tetms  ; 
and  there  is  not  only  an  assemUv  cdU 
ed  the  Cercle,  but  a  very  good  mmvy^ 
which  is  liberally  opened  to  tltmngprn^ 
The  hours  are  early;  the  dfamer  if 
served  at  one ;  the  tea,  ctgoCitr,  abodt 
six  or  seven;  and  by  tea o dock,  Cfery 
family  has  retired.  There  are  oecft- 
sionally  balls,  both  private  and  by  sob* 
scription^  whkh  are  often  kept  up  till 
2 
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m& 


a  late  hour  in  the  inornijig*  Here 
both  old  and  young  mix  together^ 
which  is  not  the  case  at  Berne;  and 
the  refreshments  are  moet  liberally 
lerved  of  the  ddtcious  productions 
ivhich  die  pkce  affords* 

The  ctimate  is  so  mild  in  winter, 
that  many  invalids  repair  hither  from 
various  p^ts  of  Europe  ;  and  in  such 
repute  are  some  of  the  grapes  held^ 
that  at  the  vintage  it  is  usual  for  those 


The  discourse  was  plain,  and  delivered, 
in  an  unaffected  manner  ;  and  the  de-» 
vout  manner  with  which  the  sacra- 
ment was  administered  and  received 
(it  being  carried  round  to  the  congre* 
gation  by  Esix  clergymen )  also  afforded 
another  strong  contrast  to  the  Catholic 
church  on  this  most  solemn  occasion,. 

I  revisited  this  place  of  worship  after 
the  service,  to  make  a  copy  of  an  epi- 
taph on  a  monument  erected  to  the 


patients  they  call  /^.* />oi7r I /iaiV^.v  to  be    memory  of    Edmond   Ludlow,   who. 


during  his  unmerited  exilCj  resided  in 
tliia  town.  His  house  was  shown  t3 
me,  and  stands  on  the  let\  side  of  the 
street,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
coming  from  the  ValLds — it  is  tolera- 
bly spacious,  and  ranks  amongst  the 
best  in  the  place* 

Whether  this  epitaph  has  appeared 
in  print  in  England,  in  any  memoirs 
of  Ludlow's  life,  I  will  not  pretend  to  • 
say ;  but  an  old  attendant  at  the  church 
assured  rae^  that  very  few  English  tra- 
vellers came  to  look  at  it,  and  he  had 
never  observed  any  one  copy  it  before  I 
took  that  which  I  now  subjoin. — I  am 
your  humble  servant. 

Viator, 


•ent  by  medical  advice,  and,  diuing  six 
weeks^  eat  these  grapes ;  be;ginning  in 
the  morning,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be^ 
fore  rising,  with  a  small  quantity, 
which  is  gradually  increased  ;  and  this 
ji  pursued  regularly  through  the  pe- 
riod ;  and,  as  far  as  my  inquiries  led 
me,  with  great  effect. 

I  had  occasion  to  attend  the  church, 
which  is  Protestant,  and  standing  on 
a  pleasing  eminence,  on  a  communion 
Sunday,  The  scenery,  good  order, 
and  numerous  att^iutlance  of  the  pea- 
flants,  struck  me  very  forcibly,  con- 
trasted with  those  in  the  churches  of 
July  I  had  been  accustomtd  to  see 
iluring  a  residence  there  o(  four  years, 

Siste  Gradum  et  Respice. 
Etc  Jiicet  Edmond  Ludlow,  Anglus  nation e,  Provinciee 
WUtoniensis  Filius  Henrici  Equestris  Ordinis,  Senutorisque 
Parlomejiti,  cujus  quoque  fiiit  ipse  mem  brum, 
P^tria  Stemmate  clarus,  et  Nobihs,  virtute  propria 
Nobilior,  Heligione  Protestans>  et  insigni  pietate 
Corruscus  setatis  Anno  ^^  Tribunus  militum,  Paulo  post 
ExercitUB  Pnetor  Pritnarius. 
Tune  Hibernorum  Domitor. 
In  pugna  intrepidus,  et  vita;  prodigus,  in  Victoria 
Clemens,  et  mansuctus.  Patriae  Liber tatis  Defensor, 
et  Fotestatis  arbitrarite  oppugnator  accerimua. 
Cujua  causa  ab  eadem  Patria  32  Annis  extorria 
meliorique  Fortuna  Uignus,  Apud  Helvitios  se 
Recepit  ibiijue  tetatis  anno  73  moriens  omnibus 
sui  Desiderium  Reh'nquciis,  Sedes  ^ternas  iatus 
advokvit. 
Hocce  raonumentum  in  perpetuam  vene  et 
Sincerae  erga  raaritum  defunctum  Amicitiffi, 
Memoriain  dicat,  et  vovet  Donjina  EUzabeth  de  Thomas  ejus  strenufl 
et  msestissima,  tarn  in  infortunio  quam  in 
^latrimonio  consors  dilcctissima  quse  animi 
magnitudine,  ct  vi  am  oris  conjugalis  mota,  Eum 
in  exiliam  ad  ohitum  usque  const&uter 
secuta  est. 
Anno  Domini  1693^ 
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LITERACY  PREMIUM. 


[A  gentleman  of  this  city  has  received 
fttun  a  friend  in  London,  a  letter,  in  the 
following  terms.] 

"  Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  you  will 
find  a  bill  for  £30,  to  be  divided  into 
three  sums  of  £25,  £15,  and  £10,  as 
prizes  for  the  best  lines,  in  verse  or 
prose,  on  the  subject  of  Sir  William 
Wallace's  inviting  Bruce  to  the  Scottish 
throne ;  which  I  could  wish  to  bo  so 
expressed,  as  not  to  give  ofFonce  to  our 
brethren  south  of  the  Tweeil. 

"  Perhaps  there  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  composition,  the  pro- 
priety of  erecting  a  tower  or  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Wallace,  on 
Arthur  Seat  or  Sabsbury  Craigs.  If 
such  an  object  could  be  accomplished, 
I  would  leave  XIOOO  by  my  will  to 
^issist  it. 

'^  My  name  need  not  be  mentioned 
—only  say  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and 
a  Member  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
I^ndon,  who  left  his  native  place  at 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  rest  I  leave 
to  ^our  better  judgment.  And  re- 
main, &c." 

We  understand,  that  Messrs  Man- 
ners and  Miller,  booksellers  here,  have 
kindly  undertaken  to  receive  and  trans- 
mit any  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject indicated  in  the  foregoing  letter ; 
and  we  have  been  requested,  there- 
fore, to  intimate,  that  candidates  for 
tliese  prizes  may  send  their  composi- 
tions Cpostage  paid  J  to  Messrs  IVIan- 
ners  and  Miller,  before  the  1st  May 
1819,  when  the  prizes  will  be  award- 
ed. 

[We  communicated  the  above  notice  yes- 
terday evening  to  our  fiiend  Mr  Wasde, 
whose  Poem  on  the  puinposed  theme  is  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  great  forwardness.  Had 
Signifer.  Dohartiades  been  in  life  (x«i  twi 
X^»>ii  h»Km)^  we  would  have  backed  him 
against  the  field  for  a  Rump  and  Dozen.] 


SKETCH     OF     THE     LIFE     OF    ALBERT 
THORVALLDSEN. 

They  are  of  opyaion  at  Rome,  that 
Canova  has  bill  «ne  rival  there ;  and 
this  rival,  whoMjjculptures  adorn  the 
palaces  which  locHc  down  upon  the 
broken  columns  and  falling  arches  of 
the  Cssars,  is  a  Goth  by  blood — a  son 
of  the  Northern  warriors,  who  once 


wasted  the  imperial  city  with  fire  and 
sword.  "  Tb^  works  ore  the  pro- 
duction of  a  divine  hand,"  exdaimed 
the  noble-minded  Canova,  when  he 
first  beheld  the  colossal  statues  of 
INIars  and  Adonis,  whidi  had  beet 
created  by  the  chissel  of  the  Scandi- 
navian, whose  ancestors  bent  befive 
the  gigantic  and  distorted  effigies  of 
Odin  or  Baldur,  and  whose  skill  could 
scarce  enable  them  to  trace  the  mde 
emblems  of  their  barbarona  divinitiei 
on  the  unhewn  rock  and  the  nude 
altar. 

The  father  of  Albert  ThorraUdien 
was  a  poor  Icelander,  who  had  settled 
at  Copenhagen,  where  he  maintrined 
himself  ancf  his  chUdrcn  by  jEbDowing 
the  trade  o^  a  stone-cutter ;  and  Al- 
bert was  bom  in  the  OaoiBh  cspitai 
in  the  year  1778.  The  boy  mmld 
attempt  to  set  himself  at  work  even  is 
his  earliest  infiuicy,  and  he  would  try 
to  imitate  his  fiitner's  csrvingk  The 
old  man  saw  that  his  son  was  destined 
for  better  things;  and  when  Albert 
became  a  little  older,  he  placed  Idm 
in  the  free  drawing-school,  attadied 
to  the  royal  academy  of  the  fine  art% 
established  at  Copenhagen.  Here  Al« 
bert  learnt  to  draw.  Genios'  was  ^ 
parent  in  his  sketches ;  vet  he  did  not 
shew  any  decided  vocaoon  for  diaw« 
ing,  neither  did  he  study  it  with  dili- 
gence ;  but  the  young  sculptor  obeyed 
%e  strong  impulse  which  was  luing 
within  him,  and,  without  instmetioiiy 
he  applied  himself,  with  great  ardour, 
to  the  art  of  modelling. 

An  annual  prize-medal  is  giyen  by 
ibt  academy  of  Copenhagen  to  tlie 
best  modeller  in  day.  When  Thor- 
vaUdsen  had  entered  his  sixteenth 
year,  he  thought  that  he  too  would  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  lists.  According  to 
an  academical  bye-law,  each  candidate 
fi)r  the  prize  is  placed  in  a  sepsiate 
room,  when,  fiurnished  with  the  orh 
per  tools  and  materials,  he  is  requred 
to  form  his  model,— a  regolation  pre- 
duding  all  suspidon  of  assistance 
from  more  experienced  artists.  TImmv 
valldsen's  courage  began  to  Ail  whoi 
he  was  about  to  enter  his  cell;  so 
much  indeed  did  he  dread  the  im- 
pending trial,  that  bv  the  advice  of  • 
iHcnd  he  was  induced  to  raise  his  a^«  , 
rits  by  qua£Bng,  not  the  mead  or  ak*' 
which  the  maids  of  slaughter  poor  on 
in  Odin's  haU,  but  a  fi^  oomfhrtaide 
glasses  of  ffood  brandy,  and  thus 
cheered  he  shut  the  door. 

In  fbnr  faonrs  ThorytDdseii  cnae 
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cut  of  the  room  of  probation  bearing 
his  basso  relievo  in  his  haxids.  To 
borrow  t^\t  expresfijons  of  Mr  dMsradti, 
by  whom  the  **  joiitb  of  genius"  has 
been  elegantly  and  feelingly  illustra- 
ted, "  the  instant  his  talent  had  de-» 
clared  itself,  his  first  work,  the  eager 
oflPspring  of  desire  und  love,  astonish- 
ed tlie  world  at  once  with  t!ic  birth 
and  the  maturity  of  genius.'*  Such 
extruordinary  powers  were  displayed 
in  tins  specimen,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  prize  for  which  he  hatl  contended, 
the  academicians  unanimously  ad- 
judged their  goldeji  medal  to  iiim, — 
a  reward  which  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  traveUing  stipend  from  the  Da- 
nish government. 

The  Danish  academicians  acted  to- 
wards Thorvalldsen  with  judicious 
idndness.  They  considered  that  the 
Taw  and  uneducated  stripUng  could 
not  he  sent  abroad  with  advantage  to 
himself ;  therefore,  under  their  direc- 
tion, Thorvulklsen  continued  his  stu- 
dies at  Copenhagen.  He  had  now  ob- 
tained many  valuable  friends.  Abild- 
j^ard,  the  celebrated  historical  painter, 
treated  him  with  parental  anecrion. 
The  Danish  nobihty  did  not  with- 
hold their  patronagCj  and  his  talents 
developed  themBclvcs  more  fully  every 
day* 

At  length,  in  the  year  1T97,  Thor- 
valldscn  set  sail  for  Naples  in  a  frigate 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Denmark. 
The  voyage  bad  itij  perils ;  contrary 
winds  drove  the  vessel  towards  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  where  she  was  near- 
ly stranded,  and  she  was  afterwards 
compelled  to  put  into  Malta*  Thor- 
volldaen  was  about  twenty- four  years 
old  when  he  reached  Naples.  But  he 
had  not  gained  much  know^ledge  of  the 
world-  Transpljmtetl  to  tlie  luxuriant 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  child 
of  the  North  could  speak  no  other 
language  except  his  harsh  native  dia« 
lect :  And  bad  he  not  been  restrainetl 
by  shame,  he  would  have  returned 
without  delay  to  his  native  clime. — 
Alone  and  dispirited^  he  became  home~ 
sick,  and  be  nearly  sank  beneath  that 
mental  malady,  which  the  Germans 
emphatically  term  the  Hcimuwh. 

He  proceedetl,  however,  to  Rome, 
and  during  two  years  be  passed  his 
time  merely  in  contemplation  of  the 
wonders  of  ancient  and  modern  ixxU 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  during 
which  his  mind  hafl  been  actively  cm- 
fdoyedj  though  bis  hands  were  quiets 
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he  apphed  hirasiilf  in  earnest  to  the 
pracdoe  of  his  art,  Zoya,  who  then, 
resided  at  Rome,  became  his  wannest, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  most  sincere  ' 
friend.  Per]>etuaDy  rousing  till  en- 
thusiasm of  the  student,  by  pointing 
out  the  inferiority  of  his  productions, 
wlien  compared  to  the  relics  of  classi- 
cal antiquity,  the  learned  Dane  never 
with'held  his  censures  from  his  youth- 
ful countryman.  And  Thor\'alldsen, 
in  confident  emidation,  not  in  despair, 
destroyetl  many  a  bust  and  many  a 
statue  upon  which  other  artists  would  * 
have  been  contented  to  found  their 
claims  to  distmction. 

Thorvalldsen  was  retired  in  his  ha* 
bits,  he  shrunk  trom   the  crowd.-^ 
Wlien  his  model  of  Jason  was  exhi-t 
bited  to  the  pubhc,  all  acknowledged 
it  to  be  a  masterpiece,  but  still  scarce*  ' 
ly  any  one  at  Rome  knew  the  name  of  1 
Thorvalldsen.   And  at  the  table  where 
he  dined  every  day,  in  common  with 
the  other  btudents,  one  of  them,  who 
had  been  a  constant  guest,  inquired  of  \ 
him,  whether  be  was  acquainted  with 
the  clever  young  Dane,  tlje  modeller 
of  Jason. 

It  will  be  readily  anticipated,  thafe 
Thorvalldsen  remained  no  longer  in  ob-* 
8curity.  Mr  Hope,  w^hose  well-direct-* 
ed  mumficence  is  almost  proverbial, 
employ etl  Iudi  to  copy  the  model  of  * 
JaKon  in  marble.  Alter  he  had  com^^ 
pleted  it,  he  modelled  a  large  basso- 
relievo,  cuutaiuing  a  subject  taken 
from  Homer,  which  excited  universal 
admiration.  His  reputation  was  placed 
beyond  doubt  or  cavil,  and  he  advan- 
ced steadily  in  the  path  of  excellence* 

In  the  year  1808  he  iinishcd   hia 
statues  of  Mars  and  Adonis  ;  they  are 
considered  as  forming  an  erii  ui  the 
history  of  modern  art.      Orders  were 
given  to  him,  in  the  following  year, 
by  the  king  of  Denmark,   to  execute 
four  large  basso  relievos  for  the  new 
palace  then  building,  which  he  pCT- 
ibrmed  with  his  usual   skill.      Tlie 
King  presented  him  with  the  Dancbrog  , 
croes,  which,  we  believe,   confers  no- 
bility on   the   wearer.     Old  Harry ';« 
apophthegm  will  be  recollected,  Ruch  < 
gifts  are  merely  valuable  as  speaking  j 
the  sense  of  the  nation  by  whose  chi^j 
they  are  bestowetl.     Thorvalldsen  haa  j 
lately   become    tlie   husl»:jnd  of    the ' 
daughter  of  an  English  peer.    And  he  , 
will  now  grow  old  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rcwartis  which  he  has  earned 
with  CTcdit  and  honour. 
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Expedition  under  Captain  Ross  and  Lieutenant  Parst>  in  ike 
Isabella  and  Alexander, 


My    dear    sib,— You  were  pleased 
to  say,  on  our  departure  from  Eng- 
land, that  nothing  would  gratify  you 
more,  than  to  learn  from  me,  as  op- 
portunities might  occur,  the  progress 
we  made  in  our  voyage  of  discovery. 
On  the  strength  of  this  flattering  en- 
couragement I  wrote  to  you  a  long  let- 
ter towards  the  end  of  July,  just  as  the 
last  whalers  were  about  to  take  their 
departure  for  England,  which  1  find 
came  safely  to  your  hands.     At  that 
time  our  hopes  and  spirits  got  the  bet- 
ter of  idl  doubts  and  fears ;  for  though 
we  were  then  beset  on  every  side  with 
ice,  yet  we  had  seen  enough,  and  learned 
enough,  both  from  the  Danes  below,  and 
all  the  masters  of  the  whalers  around 
US,  to  be  assured,  that  the  ice  was  rapid- 
}y  disappearing,  partly  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  but  mostly  I  believe  from 
the  constant  friction  of  one  flaw  or 
mass  against  another,  and  from  the 
action  of  the  salt  water  Ujpon  them.     I 
beUeve  I  told  you  also  of  the  fineness 
of  the  climate,  and  tliat  we  had  once, 
on  the  top  of  an  ice-berg,  the  tempera- 
ture by  Fahrenheit's  uiermometer  at 
more  than  80*^  when  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  that  the  effelct  of  his  power- 
fril  rays  was  not  only  felt,  but  very  vi- 
sible in  the  streams  of  water  wnich 
poured  down  the  sides  of  all  these  stu- 
pendous masses,  like  so  many  moun- 
tain cascades.     It  is  not  however  the 
sun's  rays  that  chiefly  contribute  t6 
destroy  the  ice— they  are  of  too  rare 
occurrence  to  produce  any  such  per- 
manent effect ;  for  the  torrents  conti- 
nue to  fall,  and  the  field-ice  to  dis- 
solve, apparently  just  as  much  in  the 
ordinary  weather  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
which,  generally  speaking,  is  mild, 
but  foggy,  and  the  atmosfmere  mostly 
loaded  with  clouds,  or  some  kind  of 
vapour,  as  when  the  sun  shines  forth 
in  all  his  glory ; — when  I  say  mild,  I 
mean  that  there  is  little  or  no  wind, 
and    that   Fahrenheit's    thermometer 
ranges  trom  32^  to  40^  in  the  shade ; 
once,  and  I  believe  but  once,  it  was 
down  to  24®,  but  very  often  above  40*'. 
I  am  now  speaking  of  the  month  of 
August,  and  I  may  add  that  Septem-^ 
ber  brought  widi  it  no  diminution  of 
temperature^— it  is  true  we  were  ^en 


rannng  down  the  western  ooaat  o( 
Baffin's  Bay  to  the  southward ;  Imt  Wi 
have  learnt  from  experience,  that  in 
these  regions  one  does  not  Increase  the 
cold  by  increasing  the  latitude,  as  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  shew  you  more 
folly.— 

'  I  must  premise,  however,  that  I  am 
writing  to  you  without  book.  Our 
oommwlore  took  possession  of  all  the 
logB>  journals,  remark-books,  Mid 
charts,  and  carried  them  off*  with  him 
from  the  Huniber  to  the  Adnundty, 
so  that  all  our  opinions  and  speeolft« 
tions  on  what  we  have  done,  and 
what  we  have  left  undone,  are  atheiMl- 

rTters ; — I  mention  this  in  ordor  to 
m  indulgence  fbr  any  lack  of  |»eGt* 
sion  in  dates  and  numbers ;  but  the 
main  facts  of  the  voyage  are  too  strtog- 
ly  imprinted  on  my  mind  to  need  mnj 
written  monitor. 

About  the  9th  of  August  we  got  so 
&r  up  the  coast  of  Greenland  as  to  re- 
cognise the  Cape  Dudley   Oigges  of 
Baffin,  but  still  hampered  wiUi  th^ 
ice.    When  near  this  Ci&pe,  we  very 
unexpectedly  observed  something  like 
human  beinss  moving  towards  us  on 
the  ice,  which  separated  us.  frmn  the 
shore  about  seven  or  eight  nules.    On 
a  nearer  approach  we  perceived  thsl 
they  were  actually  men,  sittuig  on  1q|W 
sleoges,  driven  by  five  or  six  dogs  in 
each.    When  within  a  mile  or  las  of 
the  ships,  they  stopped  short,  bat  hal- 
looed and  shouted  at  a  neat  rate.  Just 
at  this  time  some  signals  were  makn^ 
between   the  ships,   which  potibahly 
alarmed    them,    for   they   suUenlj 
wheeled  round,  and  setoff  again  to* 
wards  the  shore  in  full  galh^,  at  a 
speed  which  we  supposed  to  be  at.lesoj^ 
equal  to  that  of  our  mail-coadies ;  of 
course  we  soon  lost  sight  of  them  be- 
hind the  hummocks  of  ice.      JBvoy 
body  regretted  their  sudden  disappeaiw 
ance ;  and  in  order  if  possible  to  faring 
them  back,  and  to  explain  our  friendly 
intentions,    Captain    Ross   caused   a 
white  fiag  to  be  Doisted  on  a  hillpc^  of 
ice,  on  wnich  was  painted  a  hand  hold* 
ing  a  green  branch  of  a  tree— «  odloiir 
by  the  way,  and  an  olject  not  very 
common  in  this  part  of  the  world; 
there  were  also  left  on  the  ice  somip 


presents  flawed  cm  a  stool,  and  an  Es- 
quiinaux  dog  with  beads  about  hisneck; 
every   tlung    bowever   retnointHl   un- 
touched on  our  return  from  un  attempt 
to  push  to  tbe  northward  tlu'ough  the 
ice,  antl  the  poor  dog  was  lying  down 
on  the  very  spot  where  we  left  him. 
On    the  third    day   the  nutives    were 
again  abserved  at  a  distance,  coining 
towards    u«^,    tbey    now    npprotiehed 
DTitliin   a  few   hunthred  yards  of  the 
fthip  before  they  stopped,  but  iicroei- 
ving  that  they  had  no  inclination  to 
come  nearer,  Jack  Saccheus,   the  E»> 
qiiiniaux  whom  you  saw  with  his  ca- 
noe on  the  Thames,  volunteered  to  go 
out  to  them.     It  required   no   small 
degree  of  coura^je  to  undertake  this  en- 
terprise,  as  the  southern  Esquimaux 
are  iirmly  persuaded,   that  there  is  a 
race  of  giants  dwelling  in  the  moun- 
tainn  to  the  northward,  who  are  ex- 
ceedinf^ly  ferocious,   and  great  canni- 
bals, and  Jack  of  course  bdieved  tins 
story  of  his  countrymen.     It  happen- 
ed, however,  tbrtunately  perhaji*  for 
all  parties,  that,  at   the  place  where 
they   halted,    Uie  ice    had  separated, 
leaving  a  canal  of  a  few  feet  in  width. 
They  immediately  began  to  talk  and 
bawl  in  a  language  which  Jack  at  first 
did  not  understand^  but  by  a  httle  at- 
tention  he   discovered   that  the  lan- 
guage  they  made  use  of  was  that  of 
the  southern    Esquimaux,  somewhat 
different  in  the  pronunciation,  as  well 
8s  in  many  of  the  words  themselves, 
but  he  Boon  founrl  that  he  could  make 
out   their   meaning.      The   questions 
they  put  to  him,    with   great  e^iger*^ 
ness,  were  to  the  following  purpose  : — 
Who  are  ye? — What  are  ye? — Where 
do  you  come  trom  ?— Are  you  cometrom 
the  moon? — What  are  those  two  great 
birds  ? — ilack  told  them  in  reply,  that 
he  was  a  man  like  them  ; — that  he  had 
a  tkther  and  mother; — that    he    was 
made  of  flesh  and  bones,  and  that  he 
wore  clothes ; — that  the  two  great  things 
which   they  called  birds  were  houses 
to  live  in.    On- hearing  this,  they  all 
called  out.   No,  no,  we  saw  them  flap 
their  wings,  and  they  were  sure  that 
they   were  Angcfcukt  or  evil   spirits, 
come  to  destroy  them, — at  the  same 
time  one  of  them  pulled  trom  his  boot 
a  sort  of  rude   knife,  which  he  held 
out  in  a  threatening  postur^^  and  said 
he  would  kill  him.     Jack  threw  them 
a  shirt   across   the   canal,    that   they 
might  be  convinced  he  carried  about 
with  him  substontiAl  matt^rs^  and  not 
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such  as  spirits  could  carry ;  they  ask- 
ed liim   what   sldn   it  was  made  of  > 
Thus,  by  degrees,  they  conversed  to- 
gether ;  and  when  Jack  told  them  any 
thing  that  pleased  them,  or  to  whicR 
they  gave  their  assent,  it  was  indica- 
ted by  pulling  their  noses.     In  a  short 
time  they  had  got  into  familiar  con- 
versation ;  and  Jack  having  leatni  that 
there  was  plenty  of  water  to  the  north, 
came  running  to  the  ship  for  a  plani 
to  enable  them  to  cross.     Captain  Kosi  , 
and    Lieutenant  Parry  now   went   t6 
meet  them.     On  approaching  the  shi^ 
then-  astonishment  was  UJibounded,— 
every  object  drew  trom   them  an  qa^ 
culation  of  kai-ya  !  accompanied  wit& 
immoderate  bursts  of  laughter.     T]ief 
laid    hold    of   the    ice- anchors,    the 
smith's  anvil,  the  large  spars  of  wood| 
AS  if  they  could  carry  them  off,  and 
expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  ap4  j 
parently  at  their  unexpected  weight ;  I 
they  seemed  like  men  who  distrusted] 
the  sense  of  sight,  and  could  not  satia^l 
fy  themselves  of  the  reality  of  objectl^-4 
until  they  had  grasped  them  ;  to  viei^l 
themselves   in    a    looking-glass,    bull 
more  especially  in    a  concave  rairroij  i 
made  them  almost  frantic  with  joy  anoJ 
wonder,  and  drew  forth  such  bursts  < 
laughter,  and  exclamations  of  surpr 
as   were  never  heard    before- 
masts  of  the  ship,  and  a  top-mast  ottl 
deck,  attracted  their  most  profoimd  at^^ 
tention,  which  is  not  at  ail  surprising^ 
espeoiidly  when  they  were  assured  that 
they  were  pieces  of  wood,    A  man  wh6 
never  saw  a  tree,  nor  even  a  shrub  be» 
yond  a  birch  or  willow  twig  of  tlie 
thickness  of  a  crow  s  quill,  must  ne- 
cessarily    be    incredulous    that    the 
mast  of  a  ship  could  be  made  of  the 
same  material.    The   two  substances 
with  which  they  seemed  to  be  most 
familiar,  were  skin  and  Imne^  and  tliey 
always  enquired  of  what  nkin  our  jack- 
ets^ trowBcrs,  shirts,  hata^  &c.  were 
made,  and  of  what  Imne  were  our  but- 
tons, and  most  other  solid  substanced. 
Glass  of  all  kinds  they  t^k  naturally 
enough  for  ice* 

We  gave  them  some  bread^  but 
they  spat  it  out ;  some  rum,  but  they 
could  not  bear  it ;  and  we  learnea 
from  Jack  that  they  lived  entirely  on 
animal  food,  mostly  on  the  flesti  of 
seals,  sea-unicorns,  bears,  foxes,  and 
birds  ;  and  when  idl  these  fkiled  them, 
that  they  eat  their  dogs.  The  bones 
of  the  animals  which  serve  them  for 
food,  supply  them  also  with  fUel ;  and 
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a  very  fine  soft  moss,  with  long  fi- 
brous riiots,  when  dipped  in  fish  oil, 
is  used  by  them  as  candles  or  torches. 
This  moss  grows  in  great  plenty,  and 
very  luxuriant.  The  bones  also  serve 
them  to  make  their  sledges,  which 
are  fastened  together  with  thongs  of 
skins.  Their  kiuves  are  certainly  the 
rudest  instruments  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  world :  they  are  nothing  more 
than  a  flattened  piece  of  iron,  like  a 
bit  of  a  hoop,  passed  bngitudinally  in 
the  groove  of  a  fish's  Irane,  and  ex- 
ten^ng  beyond  it,  at  one  end,  about 
an  inch;  and  they  are  thus  fixed, 
without  the  faculty  of  opening  or  shut- 
ting. Mr  Saoine  took  great  pains, 
through  the  medimn  of  Jack's  mter- 
pretation,  to  learn  where  they  got  the 
iron,  and  how  they  worked  it ;  the  re- 
sult of  which  was,  that  it  was  hevm 
by  a  sharp  stone,  trmn  a  large  mass 
found  in  the  mountains  at  no  great 
distance  firom  the  spot  where  we  were; 
of  course  it  was  concluded  that  it  must 
be  native  iron;  and  supposing  it  to 
have  been  recently  discovered,  this 
circumstance  may,  in  some  measure, 
account  for  the  rudeness  of  their  man- 
ii&cture,  as  the  stitching  of  their 
dothes  and  boots,  and  the  putting  to- 
gether of  their  sledges,  were  by  no 
means  contemptible  performances. 
They  described  two  pieces  of  iron  firom 
whidi  they  derived  their  supply ;  and 
each  of  which,  by  their  account,  might 
be  equal  to  a  cube  of  two  feet.  They 
called  it  Sowie,  and  the  place  where  it 
was  fi>und  Sowie-lick,  the  fbrmer  of 
which  Jack  observed  to  be  the  name 
given  to  iron  by  the  Southern  Esqui- 
maux. We  now  find,  since  our  ar- 
rival, that  this  iron  turns  out  to  be 
meteoric,  and  that  it  contains  the  u- 
sual  proportion  of  Nickel;  so  that 
Jack's  interpretation,  which  some  of 
us  were  disposed  to  doubt,  has  been 
justified.  Indeed  he  is  a  man  on 
whom  the  utmost  dependence  may  be 
placed;  very  intelligent,  and  always 
ready  to  oblige ;  willing  to  learn,  and 
gratefiil  to  tnose  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  instruct  him,  whether  in 
writinff,  drawing,  or  any  thing  that 
he  wishes  to  undertake, — ^he  is  indeed 
a  most  valuable  man.  While  speak- 
ing of  him  I  may  observe,  that  we 
were  once  afiraid  we  had  lost  him,  to 
the  great  regret  and  sorrow  of  every 
man  on  boaro.  He  had  gone  on  shore, 
and  did  not  return  for  two  or  three 
days;  but,  on  sending  after  him,  he 


was  found  in  the  hat  of  a  Southeni 
Esquimaux,  with  his  collar  bone  bro- 
ken. On  inquiring  how  it  happened, 
it  turned  out  that  his  musket  ourst; 
Jack  having  loaded  it  too  deeply  with 
powder,  on  the  principle  (as  ne  said) 
of  "  plenty  powder,  ptentv  kilL" 

It  is  very  remarkable,  toat  this  -new 
tribe  of  f^uimaux  (whidb  I  find  by 
the  newspapers  are  ridiculously  called 
a  New  Nation)  have  no  boots,  nor  any 
means  of  going  upon  the  water,  ex- 
cept on  the  ice,  though  the  greater 
part  of-  their  subsistence  ia  oerived 
from  that  element;  but  we  undenlood 
that  they  managed  matters  very  wdl 
without  them.  The  way  in  whidi 
they  proceed  to  catdi  seals,  is  by  going 
to  the  openings  or  chasms  in  uie  ioe,< 
lying  down,  and  imitatinff  the  cry  of 
a  young  seiJ,  when  the  lud  oneB  im* 
mediatdy  peep  up ;  and  while  they 
are  end^vouring  to  scnumble  npon 
the  ice,  they  are  knocked  on  the  heid 
by  the  hunters,  or  run  tfazong^  widi- 
a  kind  of  spear  made  of  bone.  I  ie« 
member  reading  of  a  similar  practice 
among  the  iSouthem  RiiqiiimBnTfc' 
They  gave  us  some  spedmena  of  tfaia. 
Seal-music,  and  also  of  thefar  aaogjt, 
which  were  any  thing  but  musk,  and 
accompanied  with  the  most  ridiadoDf 
gestures  and  grimacea.  On  the  muiw 
ging  of  these  notes  in  the  ice,  they  al- 
so watch  for  the  tma^  of  the  seft-uiiip 
corns  to  bk>w,  which  it  seems  they  an 
frequently  obliged  to  do.  The  fleih 
of  this  animal  dried  is  a  connderafale 
artide  of  their  winter  fixid.  Tfaon^' 
afiraid  at  first  to  go  into  the  boat,  thev 
appeared  soon  to  be  sensible  of  the  ad-' 
vantages  of  bdng  able  to  float  on  the 
water,  and  one  of  them  shewed  a  great 
desire  to  get  possession  of  Jack'a  cfr- 
noe,  after  he  had  been  told  the  use  of 
it,  of  which  he  was  before  pexfectly  ig- 
norant;  and  nothing  could  mora 
strongly  prove  their  complete  ioanki^ 
ity  fi^m  their  more  southom  na^ 
hours,  than  the  circumstance  of  toBir 
not  having  the  word  kayiaek  (cuoe) 
in  their  hmguage. 

Rude  and  ignorant  as  these  pooB 
creatures  are,  you  must  not  befiofft 
what  is  stated  in  the  newroapen,  that 
they  had  no  knowledge  of^a  SnpiaM 
Being :  this  is  not  a  sulgect  to  obtUB 
correct  nc^i^s  about  firom  lavageiy 
whose  lanauff^we  do  not  oon^ie^ 
hend.  JacF  diifeinctly  admitted  that 
they  entertained  the  same- notions  of 
a  good  and  evil  sphit  w  tfafiirioiidiem 
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neighbours  do^  and  which  all  natiouB^ 
ftttvage  and  civilized,  with  certain  rao- 
dMcatioTiSi  seem  to  entertain.  But  I 
must  quit  the  subject  of  these  people, 
lest  I  should  tire  you..  One  circum- 
atance^  however,  I  cannot  pass  over, 
which  ]g  this>  that  tlieir  winter  habi- 
tations were  to  the  northward,  and 
that  they  came  down  south  to  pass  the 
summer  where  there  is  more  ice  and 
snow,  and  consequently  more  food  to 
be  had  than  in  the  former  situation, — 
a  seeming  paradox,  the  truth  of  which, 
however,  was  completely  vcriiied  by 
us.  On  the  very  northern  summit  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  which  could  not  be  less 
tlian  78°,  there  was  much  less  snow 
on  the  land;,  and  much  less  ice  on  the 
water,  than  we  had  hitherto  met  with 
in  any  part  of  Davis  Straits,  and  these 
people  Iiad  told  us  that  we  should  tind 
it  so ;  well,  therefore,  might  our  new 
&Lends  deem  this  the  happy  country, 
and  conclude  tliat  all  the  world  to  the 
south  of  them  was  ice  and  snow !  And 
if  good  looks  and  a  cheerful  demean- 
our may  be  considered  as  indications 
of  happiness,  they  were  certainly  in 
the  enjoyment  of  it :  they  were  all  in 
excellent  keeping,  with  faces  aa  round 
as  the  full  moon,  and  excee<iingly  like 
the  people  of  ICamschatka  ancl  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  Their  dogs,  too, 
were  in  excellent  condition:  they  have 
long  bushy  toils  hke  the  fox,  a  rough 
straggling  mane  round  the  neck,  and 
have  a  general  resemblanco  to  the 
wolf:  tlu'y  seem  very  quietj  and  never 
bark ;  but  a  young  dog,  since  its  ar- 
rival at  Deptford,  has  learnt  to  bark 
as  loud  and  long  as  the  noisiest  dog  in 
Uie  place. 

A  breeze  of  wind,  and  an  open  sea, 
were  occiurences  of  too  rare  and  im- 
portant a  nature  to  be  neglected,  and 
we  accordingly  availed  ourselves  of 
them,  and  steered  to  the  northward, 
leaving  these  children  of  nature,  and, 
aa  we  deemed  them,  of  misery,  with- 
out the  smallest  reluctance;  for,  in 
fact,  they  at  last  became  bold  and 
tii)ub)esomc,  and  attempted  to  steal 
every  thing  they  could  my  hands  on. 
We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  a 
singular  appearance,  of  a  deep  crimson 
GOl^ur,  on  the  surface  of  the  snow,  by 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  attracted  our  at- 
tention, and  the  more  so  when  we 
found  it  continuing  in  patches,  for  an 
extent  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Hav- 
ing lunded  near  to  one  of  \he  patches, 
wi;  collected  a  coimderable  quantity  af 
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it,  melted  the  snow,  and  preserved  the 
colouring  matter  which  it  deposited. 
Various  conjectures  were  hazarded  at 
to  this  curious  matter,  and  all  the  tlu'ee  I 
kingdoms  of  nature  were  put  in  requi** 
aition.  Many  a  page  was  turned  over  ' 
in  our  books  of  knowledge,  with  which 
the  Admiralty  had  Uberally  supplied 
us ;  and,  at  length,  some  one.  Captain 
Sabine,  1  believe,  found,  in  Hees*  Cy« 
clopedia,  the  very  tiling  we  were  in 
search  of,  under  the  word  "  Snow  ;** 
but  the  account  there  given,  left  ua 
just  where  we  started.  Saussure,  it 
told  us,  found  snow  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  on  the  Alps,  and  considered 
tlie  colouring  matter  as  the  farina  of 
some  plant,  while  M.  Ramon d,  who 
found  the  same  kind  of  snow  on  the 
Pyrenees,  concluded  it  to  be  oi^  mine- 
rsd  origin,  and  we  now  learn  since  our 
return,  that  oura  at  least  is  neither  the 
one  nor  tlie  other,  but  an  animal  sub* 
stance,  the  excrement  of  birds,  as  Mir 
Brande  supposes,  from  tlie  quantity  of  J 
Uric  acid  it  is  found  to  contain  ;  and 
I  liave  no  doubt  but  he  is  right,  for 
in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  it  wera 
such  myriads  of  birds,  of  tlie  Auk 
kind  (Alea  Alee),  that  when  they  rose 
up  from  the  ice  or  the  snow,  they  H» 
terally  darkened  the  sky;  and  close  to 
the  spot  where  we  landed,  was  one  of 
their  breeding  places.  If  I  say  that 
they  sometimes  appeared  in  hundred* 
of  thousamls,  or  even  railhons,  it  will 
not  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
numbers.  We  shot  as  many  as  w© 
pleased,  and  fed  the  whole  ship's  com-' 
pany  with  them,  being  very  palatable 
food,  free  from  all  fishy  taste  or  smelly 
and  they  made  most  excellent  soup* 
We  used  to  bring  down  from  twenty. 
or  thirty  at  a  single  shot ;  and  as  we 
had  reason  to  believe  that  these  vast 
multitudes  were  chiefly  confined  to 
the  upper  part  of  Baffin s  Bay,  we  laid 
in  a  stock  tor  future  supply,  by  plac'  1 
ing  them  in  casks,  with  layers  of  jwund- 
ed  ice  between  them. 

Having  passed  Cape  Dudley  Digges, 
we  open^  out  a  sound  or  strait,  wiiicb  < 
was  considered  to  be  that  of  Baffin, 
named  "  Wolstenholm's  Sound  ;"  but 
the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  the 
ice  witliin  it,  gave  no  hopes  of  a  pas- 
sage that  way,  and  we  accordingly 
passed  it  at  the  distance  of  15  or  2i» 
miles.  The  '*  M'hale  Sound"  oIl  B)i^^^  , 
tin  was  not  more  promising ;  but  it  ap-* 
peared  to  many  very  desireable  that 
we  should  have  approached  somewhat 
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nearer  to  '^  Sir  Thomts  Smith's  Sound/' 
at  the  north- weBtem  extremity  of  the 
bay,  which  presented  a  very  wide  open- 
ing;  but  we  passed  it  at  the  distance 
of  M  or  60  miles.    The  knd  now 
atfetched  S.  W.,  and  we  lan  poralldl 
with  it,  but  «t  so  considerable  a  dia- 
tanoe,  that  it  was  only  to  be  seen  at 
intervals,  when  the  weather  deared  up, 
which  it  did,  sufficiently  to  let  us  see 
another  opening,  which  we  were  will- 
ing to  recognize  as  "  Ahierman  Jones' 
Sound,"  of  Baffin.    The  weather  was 
in  gtAeral  mild  and  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant, and  the  sea  in  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  bay,  almost  wholly 
fiee  from  ice,  ezcrating  now  and  then 
asohtary  ice-berg,  floating,  or  a^^round. 
By  the  way,  we  could  have  no  doubt, 
fiwm  die  immense  fl^aciere  which  filled 
the  vallies  along  the  shores  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  the  great  depth  of  water  close 
in  with  them,  Uiat  the  many  hundreds 
of  these  enormous  masses  we  met  with 
in  our  progress -through  Davis*  Straits, 
some  a-ground,  and  others  a-float,  had 
their  origin  in  this  baj.    The  appear- 
ance of  these  beros  is  nnguhrly  cu- 
rious, exhibiting  tne  ruined  forms  of 
castles  and  cathedrals,  with  their  walls> 
gates,  towers,  and  spires^  in  every  state 
of  decay ;  and  they  are  sometimes  so 
completely  perforated,  that  boats  maj 
sail  through  them,  in  which  case,  if 
the  sun  should  happen  to  shine  out, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  bril- 
liant sight  than  that  which  is  then 
displays.    It  is  a  scene  to  be  met  with 
only  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain* 
ments ;  or  if  we  are  to  look  for  its 
purallel  in  real  life,  Hancock's  glass 
shop  in  Cockspnr  street,  in  a  sunny 
morning  in  the  month  of  May,  is  the 
picture  in  miniature  of  an  excavated 


On  the  30th  August,  wheA  in  lati- 
tude 7i^^,  or  thereabouts,  we  sudden- 
ly deepened  our  water  from  150  or  160 
fothoms,  to  the  amazing  depth  of  750 
fathoms,  and  enereasedits  temperature 
from  32®  to  36®.  On  the  weather  clear- 
ing up,  we  found  ourselves  a-breast  of 
a  large  opening,  which  we  had  no 
doubt,  from  its  latitude,  was  that  named 
by  Baffin,  "  Sir  James  Lancaster's 
Sound."  From  the  northern  to  the 
southern  headlands,  it  appeared  to  be 
at  least  50  miles  in  width.  As  we 
knew  that  Baffin  had  not  entered  this 
sound,  but  stood  away  from  it  to  the 
south  eastward^  its  appearance  inspired 
hope  and  joy  into  every  countenance; 
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and  every  officer  and  man,  on  the  iih 
stant  as  It  were, made  up  hiinlDd  that 
this  must  be  the  north-west  mutage;'^ 
the  width  of  the  opening,  toe  eKtiwiw 
dinary  depth  of  water,  the  inereasei 
temperature,  and  the  awimuidiDg  sea, 
and  the  Strait  so  perfectly  ftee  Dram 
ice,  that  not  a  partide  was  seen  float- 
ing, were  circumatanoea  ao  eneoong^ 
ing,  and  so  difibrent  from  any  tfiingwl 
luwi  yet  seen,  that  efcry  heart  panted 
to  explora  thia  passage  wldch  waa  ta 
conduct  ua  all  to  glory  and  to 
We  had  hitherto  net  with 
that  could  in  the  amaUeat 
our  spirits;  we  had  lived 
no  fritigue,  either  ftauk  maadtij  ar  M 
dily  exertion;  we  had  aeen  noOing  Iftfe 
danger ;  and  we  had  been  aninuifeedby 
one  sentuneot;  but  nothing  had  yet 
occurred  to  inspire  nawidi  tfaehopt 
of  success  in  the  great  enterpriae  ;  w^ 
had  proceeded  cheerfriHy,  bat  wMiNt 
enthusiasm,  and  oar  ardoor  Inid  nther 
diminished  as  we  begun  to-  ^SmhiiA 
our  latitude.    But  to  ftid  ao  grmd  an 
opening  under  such  draunatancea  aa  I 
have  mentioned,  and  in  the  Tory-apat 
too  of  all  others,  most  likely  to  Ml 
us  at  once  to  the  northem  eoaat  cf 
America,  was  so  unexpeeled^  and  at 
the  same  time  so  exhUaratfaig,  diat  I 
firmly  bdieve  every  cnatoie  on  board 
anticipated  the  pleasure  of  writiiw  all 
overlimd  dispatdi  to  his  friend,  einr 
from  the  eastern  or  tiie  western  riiona 
of  the  Pacific    We  stood  direetly  inia 
this  spacious  iidet;  the  width  eon* 
tinned  [H'etty  nearly  the  same,  ea  flr 
as  we  could  see,  and  not  a  partide  of 
ice  on  the  water ;  ndther  waa  Aere 
any  appearance  of  land  a-head.   Evcty 
breast  beat  high,  and  every  one  waa 
desirous  to  mount  the  crowa-neat,  lb 
look  out  for  the  opening  whidb  dtooH 
conduct  us  into  the  Mar  Sea,  nevr 
the  coast  of  the  main-land  of  Ameilai* 
We  had  not  run,  however,  abote  tn 
leagues  within  the  inlet,  when  the  toi 
bella  bore  up,  and  of  course,  the-Akv* 
ander  did  the  same,  and  we  stood  oifC' 
of  the  inlet ;  why,  we  could  not  cov* 
jecture,  but  under  all  sail.    Onr  cqvH 
modore,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  hid 
seen  the  land  at  the  bottom  of  fta 
inlet.    It  is  impossible  to  describe  tfr 
you  the  gloom  that  was  immediately 
spread  over  every  countenance,  all  theff 
sanguine  hopes  being  thus  unexpected- 
ly dashed  to  the  ground.    At  the  veiy 
«pot  where  the  Isabella  hove  up,  the 
depth  of  water  waa  (^50  ftthoma,  and 
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the  temperature  continuefl  the  same 
!t»  at  ihti  entrance :  the  AlexarMler  wns 
about  four  or  five  miles  a -stern  of  her 
cansort  at  that  tirae ;  but  not  the  least 
appearance  of  land  wlis  visible  in  the 
direction  of  the  inlet  from  her  crows- 
nest  • 

On  passing  near  the  southern  point 
of  Lancaster  Sound;;  the  deptii  of 
water  had  increased  to  upwards  of 
1,000  fathoms.  Close  to  thi«  point 
vn*  IflJitled  on  a  fine  Blopin^  sandy 
beach,  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  hay, 
into  which  a  river  ofninrv^  "'^terwos 
falling,  w  hose  width  uj  m  SO 

to  60  yards»  and  the  wa.Li  „  /-!  knee 
de«p.  The  flat  ground  through  which 
it  ran  was  fi-ee  from  ict,  and  appeared 
to  be  covered  with  a  tolerably  good 
soil,  in  which  were  growing  a  variety 
of  plants.  On  the  banks  were  found 
a^ piece  of  a  fir-tree,  or  branch,  about 
five  incites  in  diameter,  aiul  a  piece  of 
birch  bark.  We  went  through  the 
ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  this 
Itntl  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty, 
which,  I  fear,  is  only  putting  "  a  bar- 
ren sceptre  in  his  hand,"  though  of 
gll  the  places  we  had  yet  seen  since 
we  crossed  the  Arctic  circle,  this  is  by 
&  the  most  inviting;  and,  indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  high  peaked  moun- 
tains;  partijdly  covered  with  snow, 
which  bound  the  valley  on  each  side, 
we  could  not  possibly  have  supposed 
ourselves  to  be  in  the  high  latitude 
of  74°,  especially  on  looking  seaward, 
aod  seeing  not  a  particle  of  ice  as  far 
m  the  eye  could  reach. 

^The  month  of  September  had  now 

"  in,  and  the  disappointment  ex pe-. 

riencecl  in  Lancaster  Sound  cast  a 
damp  on  all  our  future  proceedings. 
We  continued  to  the  soutn-castward, 
along  the  land,  which  we  saw  at  inter- 
vals, but  kept  at  a  very  respectable 
distance  from  it.  We  saw  several 
openings,  but  e5tarained  none.  The 
iiea  continued  clear  of  ice,  and  the 
weather  moderate,  but  seldom  clear. 
We  landed  somewhere  about  lat.  70, 
and  found  traces  of  natives,  but  saw 
«one.  Near  this  place  too  we  fell  in 
with  the  largest  iceberg  which  had 
yet  occurred.     The  Alexander's  boat 


►  •  The  Criiwa-Nost  is  a  kind  of  box,  nif- 
"  at  to  hold  «  man  ;  generaJly  a  ca^k, 
fbed  near  the  mast-head,  to  protect  the  ob- 
ficTver  fmni  cold,  and  enable  him  to  look 
out  for  whmifti,  or  open  pieces  ef  water. 
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was  three  hours  nearly  in  rowin^ 
round  it.  It  was  found*  by  measure 
rnent,  to  be  upwards  of  two  miles  ii. 
length,  and  almost  a5  many  in  breadthj" 
and  ^bove  fiil:y  feet  above  the  suriace^ 
All  hands  began  to  calctilate  its  con^ 
tenta  in  cubic  feet,  which  my  memory 
wiU  not  allow  me  to  state^  but  itt 
weiglit  was  settled  to  be  some  twelve 
or  diirteen  millions  of  tons.  On  th 
summit  of  this  iceberg  was  a  larg. 
bear,  who,  in  perceiving  us  advance^ 
to  attack  him,  made  a  plunge  into  the 
sea,  from  the  height  of  fitlty  feet,  and" 
escaped  from  his  pursuers. 

We  continued  to  trace  the  land 
down  to  Cape  Walsingham,  which, 
forms  the  northern  si<le  of  the  en- 
trance into  Cumberland  Straits,  u| 
which  old  Davis  proceeded  180  miles  j 
we  did  not,  however,  once  attempt 
look  at  them,  but  shaped  our  oour 
from  hence  to  Cape  Farewell.  Here, 
however,  we  encountered  a  most  tre 
mendoua  gale  of  wind,  in  which  th 
ships  separated,  and  saw  nothing  o6 
each  other  agrin  till  their  arrival  im 
Brassa  Sound,  on  the  3uth  October,* 
atlter  a  passage  of  three  weeks  aero 
the  Atlantic,  and  within  three  hou 
of  each  other.  During  this  passage/ 
we  had  the  Aurora  BoreoUs  very  fire-^ 
quently,  and  sometimes  very  grandJ 
and  beautiful,  but  we  could  not  per* 
ceive  that  it  had  the  smallest  iuflu<« 
ence  on  the  magnetic  needle,  as  wi 
had  been  taught  to  expect,  though^ 
this  phenomenon  is  unquestionali^ 
connected  with  nmgnetisin  some  waj 
or  other,  as  the  great  luminous  arc 
was  generally.,  though  not  invariah 
bisected  by  tlie  magnetic  meridian. 

You  will  probably  expect  trora  m« 
some  opinion  as  to  the  existence  anj 
practicability  of  a  north-west  passage; 
but  I  really  feel  myself  to  be  utterh 
unable  to  give  any  well-founded  opi-J 
nion  on  the  subjoct.    I  may,  however 
with  safety  assert,  that  our  observa 
lions  have  not  supplied  us  with  an| 
gi'ounds  whatever  for  stating,  as  I  per-' 
ceive  has  been  positively  stated  in  tbi 
newspapers,  and  apparently  on  demi* 
official  authority,  that  there  w  no  ; 
sage  from  Bfiffiiis  Bay  Into  tlte  Paci/ie, 
1  am  perfectly  certain,  that  no  office 
employed  on  the  expedition   ventureil 
to  liftKitrd  such  an  assertion,  because 
no  one  is  competent  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  such  a  decision.     But,  were  I 
compelled  to  deliver  rny  sentiments  on 
this  interesting  question,  I  should  say 
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that  the  whole  of  this  land^  from  Wol- 
stenhelm's  Sound  round  the  head  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  down  to  the  nortli- 
em  coast  of  Labrador^  is  so  intersect- 
ed hy  numerous  straits  or  inlets^  that, 
as  far  as  appearances  go,  the  land  on 
the  western  side  of  Davis'  Strait  and 
Baffin's-  Bay  is  formed  into  a  great 
clusteror  archipelago  of  islands,  heyond 
which  is  the  polar  sea;  hut  whether 
all,  or  any,  of  these  straits  are,  or  are 
not,  naTigable,  is  a  question  that  yet 
remains  to  he  decided,  and  which  no- 
thing can  decide  but  practical  experi- 
ence; and  this  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve to  be  the  opinion  entertained  at 
head-quarters;  for  I  am  extremely 
happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  Admi- 
ralty have  allowed  the  crews  of  the  two 
ships  to  volunteer  their  services,  as  it 
is  understood,  for  another  expedition 
next  year ;  and  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  add,  every  one  to  a  man  has 
volunteered  for  this  service. 

To  say  that  we  have  done  nothing, 
would  not  be  the  truth ;  to  say  that 
we  are  satisfied  with  what  we  have 
done,  would  be  equally  untrue ; — and 
yet  the  voyage  has  not  been  abortive. 
If  we  had  done  nothing  more  than  that 
of  narrowing  the  ground  of  inquiry,  it 
would  be  something;  but  it  will  be 
found  that  we  have  accompUshcd  more 
than  this.  We  have  swung  the  pen- 
dulum in  latitudes  where  it  was  never 
swung  before;  and  we  have  made 
such  experiments  on  the  dip  and  va- 
riation of  the  magnetic  needle,  close 
to  the  magnetic  pole,  as  cannot  fail  to 
clear  up,  in  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree, the  tnystery  which  hangs  over 
this  intricate  subject.  Our  sudden  de- 
parture from  Don  caster  Sound  was  a 
subject  of  so  much  deeper  regret,  as 
we  had  found,  close  to  that  inlet,  the 
▼ariation  of  the  compass  above  110° 
west,  and  the  dip  to  exceed  8C° ;  so 
that,  had  we  continued  a  very  few  de- 
grees of  longitude  to  the  westward, 
perhaps  100  or  120  miles,  we  should 
certainly  have  stood  on  the  magnetic 
pdes,  where  in  all  probability  our 
compasses  would  have  ceased  to  act,  at 
least  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  on 
board  ship,  as  we  found  that  tlie  local 
attraction  of  the  iron  in  the  ships  (and 
especifldly  the  Alexander)  increased 
with  the  increase  of  the  dip  and  vari- 
ation ;  and  that  the  magnetic  polar  at- 
traction decreased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  so  that,  at  last,  our  compasses 
became  so  sluggish  and  so  variable^ 
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that  very  little  dependence  oould  be 
placed  on  them.  On  this  anbrfect  ooe 
journals  teem  with  observations  made 
in  the  sliip,  and  on  the  ice,  with  ftcts 
that  must  give  a  deadiblow  to  the  theo- 
ry of  Captain  Flanders,  and  some  otiber 
ingenious  men,  who,  from  a  few  fiicti,. 
collected  probably  with  xu>  great  care, 
raise,  a  system  in  their  oloaets^  which, 
when  submitted  to  the  test  of  experi* 
ence,  are  found  wofiilly  wanting. 
These  few  loose,  hastily  written  hinti> 
which  I  have  thrown  together  while 
the  ships  are  preparing  to  be  paid  ofiy 
will  in  some  measure  put  yon  in  pos- 
session of  the  outlines  of  ouv  proceed- 
ings, though  they  are  not  calculated 
to  satisfy  a  curiosity  so  ardent  as  I 
know  yours  to  be.  But  I  must  reserve 
the  rest  tiU  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  which,  I  trust;  will  not  be 
longer  than  ten  days  hence.  In  tha 
meantime,  I  am,  &c. 
Deptford,  1st  Dec,  1818. 

P.  S.  We  have  just  heavd.  that  two 
gun-brigs  have  been  ordered  np  from 
Chatham  to  Deptford,  to  be  psepared 
immediately  for  a  particulap  urviee, 
which  every  body  here  says  is  £br  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  rfortl^-iifest- 
passage. — God  grant  it  may  be  so, 
and  that  I  may  be  fortunate  enough 
to  be  again  employed  in  this  interesting 
enterprise. 


VEESIFICATION   OF  A  PA8SA0E   UT 
rURCHAS. 

William  Crowe,  Esq.,  tfie  pub)ie 
orator  to  the  university  A  Olfbrd,  qn 
reading  from  Purclias  tSe  passage 
which  Barrow  has  taken  for  a  dadtto 
to  his  ''  History  of  the  Arctic  Voy- 
ages," was  so  forcibly  struck  with  l£e 
grandeur  of  the  imagery,  and  wftb  the 
poetical  manner  in  wmch  it  was  ex- 
pressed, that  he  sat  down  and  versified 
the  passage^  almost  without  altiering« 
omitting,  or  adding  a  single  word,  as 
will  be  seen  when  comparing  them. 

**  How  shall  I  admire  your  Im^wm***  tmh 
lage,  ye  marine  worthies,  beyond  all  names 
of  worthiness  I  that  neyther  dread  to  l^ng 
eyther  presence  or  absence  oi  the  lunbe; 
nor  those  foggy  mysts,  tempestuous  wiAd^ 
cold  blasts,  snowes  and  hayle  in  theayie? 
nor  the  imequall  seas,  whidi  might  amase 
the  hearer  and  amate  the  bflhoMMr,  wbne 
tlie  Tritons  and  Neptune^t  idle  wooU 
quake  with  chilliDg  fean»  to  bdudd  SQch 
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iDonstrouft  ide  ilands,  rcoting  tliemselircs 
witli  tcrroar  of  their  owne  miLsidiieSi  and 
difidaymng  othcrwiie  both  the  sea^:^  sove- 
ydgntie,  and  the  sunne's  hottest  vtolence, 
mustering  tbetn<*elves  in  thiiiie  wntei-y  plumes 
Trhere  they  hoIU  u  continual  civill  warre, 
and  rushing  one  upon  another,  make  windes 
«nd  waves  give  backe  ;  seeming  to  rent  the 
^eares  of  others,  while  they  rent  themselves 
with  crashing  and  splitting  tlieir  congealed 
armours,"  Puuciiajs. 

Turned  into  verse  by  Mr  Crowe* 
How  shall  t  admire 
Your  cmirage,  ye  marine  ailventurer*. 
Worthies,  beydnd  all  nmwa  of  wotthiiiess  I 
Who  can  endure  alike  Uie  sun  m  long 
Present  or  ahaent,  and  without  a  dread 
Ji^tiGOuntcT  foggy  mUts,  temjjcstuoua  winds^ 
Cold  blaats,  with  snowsi  and  liidl  i'  the  fro- 
zen air. 
And  those  unequal  scas  which  might  amaze 
All  ears  and  eyes,  yea,  and  make  Keptune's 

«elf 
To  quake  with  ehilly  fear,  when  he  beholds: 
ItVlien  his  huge  monsters,  icy  iisles,  diKlatn- 

Hi*  sovereignty*  and  Uie  sun^s  hot  violence, 
IVfustcT  themselves  upon  tliofie  watery  plains. 
And  hold  continual  war;  and  where  they 

rush 
Make  winds  and  waves  give  back,  till  in 

the  shock, 
Crushttig  and  renting  their  eongealetl  sides. 
They  split  themfielTes  by  their  own  nia&siBess. 


01»   NATTAL  EULIUATIOJ^* 
MR  EDITOn, 

The  subject  of  education  in  general 
iiaa  been,  of  late  years,  so  rmich  a 
topic  of  discussion,  and  its,  bciiides,  jit 
all  times  so  interesting,  scarcely  any 
nftpology  can  be  dteined  necessary, 
whifn  a  professional  man  seeks  to  coin- 
tnunicate  his  ideas  respi-Ctinj^  that 
-branch  of  the  whole,  on  which  liis  op- 
portunities have  best  enabled  luin  to 
Jbnn  a  judgment.  On  the  present  oc- 
.«a£ion,  accordingly,  I  bopp  to  aftbrd 
your  readers  some  satisfaction,  by  con- 
tiidering  at  length  that  most  impor- 
tant portion  indic^itefl  above,  which  is 
connected  with  the  pursuits  of  nearly 
all  iwy  pobt  yeaEs,  and  which  no  possi- 
blo  »50iTibination  of  political  circum- 
stance  can  ever  render  altogether  un- 
interesting toadiseeruing  British  pub- 
lic ;  and  iu  doing  thfs,  I  sliall  equally 
hope  to  be  able  to  avoid  giving  otfence 
;Miy  wbercj  for  I  idiall  studiouSy  spejik 
of  existing  institutions  with  that  re^ 
49ptjCt  which  is  especially  their  due 
ii'oi^  one  wlio  owes  lifs  own  profcs- 
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fiional  proficiency,   whatever   it   may 
be,  exclusively   to  the  opportimitier " 
^ffordrd  by  them. 

Naval,  like  every  other  professional  | 
education,  may  be  divided  into  two*  I 
its  elementary  and  higher  braQchea|l 
in  other  vonls,  iato  that  degree  of  in*  j 
formation   which   b  indispensible  t^i 
the  whale  body  for  the  discharge  of  j 
its  daily  duties,  and  that  which  is  cal*  j 
culated    to   t^trry    certain   individual^  [ 
beyond  tJie  beaten  routine,  and  to  en* 
able  tbeia   i^  perlbrm,  i£  called  on,  ' 
certain  higher  services,     Tlie  first  tU^J 
vision  comprises  practical  seamanship] 
and  navigation,  to  which  alone,  ac*  1 
cordingly,  the  prescribed  exarainatiou,^ 
previous  to  a  young  man's  becoming  . 
eligible  for  promotion  as  lieutenant, 
is  confii^ed :  the  second  may  be  con-, 
sidereil  positively  incomydete  witliout  ' 
an   introduction    to    natural   history^ 
mechaniea,   tiie    higher    branches  di 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  as*[ 
ta-onomy,  and  the  like ;  but  may  alsa 
be  extended  even  indeiinitely  beyond 
these  bomuls,  for  what  science  is  there  ] 
in  truth  which  may  be  deemed  posi* 
tively  useless  in  the  conduct  of  a  voy* 
age  of  discovery,  or  other  similar  ser- 
vicej    what  ac(iuij5ition  can  never  be 
brought  into  play  in  the  varied  cir- 
jcumstances  of  a  seaman's  life  ? 

A  brief  statement  of  the  opportimi- 
.ties  afforded  by  the  existing  institu- 
tions of  our  service  for  acquiring  pro- 
iicienoy  in  these  several  departments, 
and  of  tlie  degree  in  which  they  are 
for  the  most  port  improved  ;  together 
,ivith  some  suggestions  for  z  partirf 
change  in  these  institutions,  by  which, 
with  Little  expense,  and,  it  is  presum- 
ed, great  protit,  the  opportunities  in 
xjuetilion  might  be  materially  multi- 
plied and  increased — these  form  the 
tlirect  objects  aimed  at  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

There  are  two  ways,  it  is  well  known, 
in  wliich  a  boy,  .destined  for  the  navy, 
may  fulfil  its  requisitions  preparatory 
lo  promotion  in  its  ranks, — He  may 
be  eatei*ed,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  oa 
board   one   of   bis    Majesty's    ships, 
.where  six  years  actual  service  as  mid- 
ehipman  entitles  him  to  demand  that 
he  be  examined  toucliing  his.  capacity  i 
to  undertake  the  charge  and  fulfil  the.  J 
duties  of  a  lieutenant ; — or   he  may  f 
be  sent  at  the  »^e  of  twelve  to  Port^  | 
mouth  academy,  an  institution,  it  musi 
be  premisetl,  on  a  fery  limited  scale,  | 
^d  to  whichj  accordingly,  galy  yer/1 
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superior  interest  con  procure  a  boy's 
adiuission,  under  bond  too  that  the 
Kavy  shall  be  the  profession  of  his 
life ;  but  where  three  years  of  assiduous 
Btudy^  if  crowned  with  such  proficien- 
cy as  the  subsequent  examination  shall 
consider  necessary^  are  held  equivalent 
to  two  years  passed  on  board  ship^ 
and  with  four  more^  accordingly;  spent 
in  actual  service^  equally  entitle  the 
young  aspirant  to  be  put  on  his  ulti- 
mate examination.  Of  these  two  ways^ 
it  is  easy  enoughs  at  first  sights  to 
determine  which  is  best^  and  yet  the 
difference^  on  examination  into  the 
entire  circumstances  of  each^  is  not 
great,  both  labouring  under  peculiar 
disadvantages  as  complete  systems  of 
professions  education. 

The  bo^  of  thirteen,  who  is  sent  on 
board  ship,  is  withdrawn  ftom  his 
early  studies,  while  yet  the  only  im- 
pression made  by  them  on  his  mind, 
IS  that  of  di^^t  at  the  labour  their 
tasks  had  imposed  on  him.  He  is 
thrown  into  a  new  world,  where  the 
greatest  number  of  those  about  him 
are  idle,  and  the  choice  spirits  whom 
he  is  most  likely  to  admire  and  imi- 
tate are  profligate  into  the  bargain. 
The  schoolmaster,  under  whom  he  is 
required  to  study  navigation,  knows 
nothing  probably  beyond  that  neces- 
sary, but  not  exclusively  necessary, 
science ;  ten  to  one  he  is  not  respecta- 
ble in  his  habits,  or  if  he  is,  that  is^ 
under  the  supposition  that  ihe  chap- 
lain imites  the  two  charges  in  his 
own  person,  he  is  a  ward  room  officer, 
moving  in  a  dif&rent  sphere  from  his 
pupils,  and  only  seeing  them  at  dis- 
tant and  uncertain  intervals,  while, 
in  the  meantime,  a  thousand  claims 
of  active  duty,  or  of  amusement  un- 
der its  name,  press  on  the  young  mid- 
shipman's time  and  attention,  render- 
ing it  nearly  utterly  impossible  for 
him  to  acquire  any  habit  of  consistent 
application.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  very  seldom  that  any  one, 
thus  circumstanced,  grows  up  a  com- 
plcte  dunce  ;  for  the  situation  is  not, 
after  all,  without  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages, as  a  school  of  instruction.  The 
practical  part  of  seamanship  is  even 
mechanically  acquired, — the  habit  of 
encountering  difficulty  and  danger, 
and  of  applying  a  prompt  and  judi- 
cious remedy  is  earl/^  formed, — the 
wits  are  sharpened  for  every  practical 
purpose, — ond  even  in  the  theory  of 
navigation^  first  curiosity,  and  then 
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interest,  on  daily  witneanng  the  most 
abstruse  calculations  applinl  to  the 
most  indispensible  pnxposca  of  self- 
preservation,  readily  carry  a  boy  owr 
the  first  difficulties.  As  nis  six  yesn 
advance,  he  gradually  beoomei  solici- 
tous about  his  ensuing  examination, 
receiving  thus  a  Airtfaer  apar  to  exefp 
tion ;  and  thus,  although  it  nraak  beconi- 
fessed  that,  in  almost  every  caae  alike^ 
all  otlier  branches  of  liberal  educatioa 
are  entirely  overlooked  and  neglected, 
there  are  yet  few  or  no  instanoes  in, 
which  a  young  man  of  nineteen  thus 
educated,  is  not  qualified  ta  meet  the 
ultimate  scrutiny  of  the  examining 
captains,  on  the  suliject'  of  praetied 
seamanship  and  navigati<m,  a  test,  bjr 
the  bye,  whidi,  though  once  Uttfe 
more  than  matter  of  form,  ia  now;  by 
the  rigour  of  some  very  recent  ngnla- 
tions,  abundantly  severe. 

The  boy  of  twelve,  on  the  odier 
hand,  who  is  sent  to  FOrtsnumth  acft- 
demy,  passes  throu^  a  very  dlArent 
probation,  but  readoes  ultimately  nry 
nearly  the  same  point.  Taken  fkmn 
home  at  a  still  earUer  age  than  the 
other,  his  habits  of  applicatiflii  are,  if 
possible,  still  less  confirmed ;  bat  tfa^ 
are  soon  acquired  here,  finr  the  diic»- 
pline  is  exceedingly  strict^  both  in  its 
letter  and  administration,  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  young  pupila  is  still  fbr- 
ther  fixed  on  their  tasks  by  a  very  ju- 
dicious regulation,  which  proviaes, 
that  if  any  of  them  complete  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  within  two 
years  and  a  half  instead  of  three  yeui^ 
and  can  then  undergo  creditably  die 
concluding  examination,  these  two 
years  and  a  half  shall  reckon  to  them 
asftdltimc.  Their  studies,  raeanwhik^ 
consist  of  arithmetic  in  idl  its  mles, 
elementary  mathematics,  fMractioal  geo- 
metry, and  drawing,  together  with 
such  notions  of  rigging,  and  odMr 
branches  of  practical  sesfnanship,  ai 
the  details  of  a  dock-yard  are  caknla- 
ted  to  convey, — this  last,  however^ 
being  rather  coiiwidered  as  ihe  reorea* 
tion  than  the  employment  of  the  young 
students.  Thus  far  all  is  very  well; 
the  concluding  examination  is  veiy 
strict,— and  the  lad  of  fifteen,  whohM 
passed  its  ordeal,  joins  a  ship  fbr  the 
first  time  with  very  decided  advanta^ 
ges  over  his  fellows — inferior  to  them 
only  in  the  habitual,  practical  Bpgli^ 
cation  of  his  learning  to  the  purposei 
of  his  profession.  Kven  this  little  obr 
stocle  in  his  course  too  ia  soon  orai^ 
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come,^  rery  few  raantbs  are  suffi- 
cient to  teach  a  sharp  lad  all  tliat  h  ne- 
cessary to  be  Itriimt  in  tins  way  ;  and 
the  liabit  of  applying  it  comes  of  itaell' 
witliin  the  four  years  which,  as  has 
been  already  explairiedj  be  must  yet 
pass  in  active  ser\iee  before  coming  to 
Jiis  111 ti mat e  e xamin atiou ,     But  unior- 
tunatdy  almost  every  other  advantage 
is  for  the  most  part  lost  in  the  mean- 
time.     The  young   academicians  are 
comparatively  a    very   small    body — 
se^ccly  any  two  of  them  get  together 
— ^the  chances  are  twenty   to  one  at 
least,  that  they  do  not — they  are  in- 
ferior in  practical  knowledge  to  their 
young  compeers,  w^ho,  on  the   other 
imiul^  feel  thdr  own  strength  on  that 
point,   antl,    by  consequence,    under- 
value every  other,  and  taunt  and  jeer 
M  a  prc»flciency  which,  not  being  their 
own,    they  affect   to  despise.      Thus 
circumstanced,  our  young  pupils  yield 
f&r  the  most  part  to  the  tide, — it  would 
be  indeed  too  much  to  expect  from 
their    years    that    they   should    very 
atcadily  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  it,— tliey  first,  accordingly,  conceal 
and  neglect,  and  then  finally  lose  that 
proficiency  which  had  been  the  aim 
and  boast  of  their  earher  years ;  and 
emulous  alone  of  that  active  excellence 
which,  as  it  is  the  most  congenial  tu 
their  age,  so  is  it  the  moet  popular  m 
their  profession,    they  become,   all  of 
them^   good  practical  seamen,    much 
as  those  educated  on  board  shin,  but 
never  (I  intimately  know  and  nighly 
regard  many  of  thiL'm,  and  am  igno- 
rant of  one   exception),   never   pusli 
forward  to  the  higlier  branches  of  nau- 
tical science— never  keep  np  more  of 
what    tljey   once    learut    even,    than 
what  is  indispensably  necessary  to  pass 
thern   as   lieutenants,    and   to   enable 
them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  se- 
Tt^al  stations  in  our  service  which  they 
may  afterwards  attain  *. 
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•  I  positively  know  one  ituitamre,  and 
perhups  it  is  not  solitary*  of  a  young  man 
'  3  passed  through  Portstnoutli  academy 
\\  the  utmost  credit,   having  been  one  ot* 

¥cry  few  of  his  ywvr  who  Hiiurhed  the 
prescribed  couree  of  titudy  in  two  years  and 
a  half,  and  who  yet  was  rejected  as  inconi' 
pctent  vbeii  he  gubsequenUy  larcsented  him- 
self to  pjiAs  iis  lieutenant.— My  young  friend 
v.!""   '  inc  for  thus  quoting  him,  when 

I  he  was  s[>  slung  by  tJie  affront, 

liL  .....  day  and  ni^ht  afterwarda,  and 
passed  the  immedktely  following  montli 
with  the  utuKMt  case,    IDa  talenti  had  only 


Such  is  a  foitliful  and   not  over- 
charged picture  of  tlie  several  mea?ia  ^ 
for  acquiring  proficiency  in  profession^ 
al  science  afforded  by  the  existin^j^  in- 
stitutions of  our  naval  service,  and  of  J 
the  degree  in  which  these  are  for  the  T 
most  part  improved  by  young  officers^  ] 
A  single  glance  is  siifficient  to  shew  | 
them  to  be  incomplete  and  inadequate^ 
for  their  purpose,  now  especially  whatJ 
the  pursuits  of  science  are  both  more] 
extensive  in  their  own   spheres,  and] 
more  widely  disseminated  among  aUf 
ranks  of  society  than  they  were  when  j 
these  institutions  were  organized,  and] 
when  accordingly  greater  opportunities! 
for  instruction  are  requireil  by  navftll 
othcers  to  enable  them  as  well  to  ke^i 
pace  with  the  improvements  of  science,  j 
as  to  retain  their  place  relatively  withi 
those  with  whom  they  are  called  on  CD 
act  and  to  associate.     But  there  arc 
tliree  special  points,  each  of  great  im- 
portance, in  which  they  would  appear 
to  me  most  particularly  deficient.     IH- 
the  tirst  place,  both  systems  of  educo-l 
tion  pursuetl  by  them  lead  only  to  one 
oommon  point  of  very  moderate  profi- 
ciency,— the  pupil  of  the  one  learning 
steadily  up  to  it,  impeded  only  by  his 
own  idle  habits,    and  of  the  other 
learnin';;^  and  unlearning  down   to  it, 
his  tirst  career  being  interrupted  half- 
way by  a  sudden  and  entire  change  of 
object  of  pursuit.     In  the  second  place, 
the  union  of  two  systems  in  the  same 
service  injures  the  effect  of  both,  in- 
asmuch as   it  deprives  the  respective 
pupils  of  each  of  that  encouragement 
which  community  of  preparation  and 
object  with   ibcir  compeers  can  alone 
bestow.    And,  lastly,  neither  of  them 
aflbrd    any   means   or  inducement  to 
young  men  to  pursue  their  studies  be- 
yond the  jwintof  moderate  proficiv?ncy 
to  which  they  both  equally  conduct, 
which  means  and  inducements  are  ac- 
cordingly altogether  wanting  in   our 
SI-TV  ice,  not  only  to  our  own  great  loss 
and  disgrace,  but  also  to  the  detriment 
of  the  country,  whom  we  should  other- 
wise  be  enabled   more  effectually  to 
'  &er\'e. 


been  neutmHzedf  only  put  in  abeyance,  by 
the  tircuoisUnces  in  which  he  had  bean 
placed ;  they  were,  and  nre  &till  equal  to 
any  exerdon  at  which  t]if^y  could  rcii^ona- 
bly  be  tjiiked,  and  ccrlainly  much  Buperior 
to  the  tot^re  niaint4*nance  of  m'lmitii lions « 
the  first  difllctildcs  of  which  diey  nad  rea- 
dily 5urni<}uiued. 
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There  are  two  slight  innovations, 
however,  which  it  seems  to  me  would 
obviate  these  and  other  imperfections 
in  the  systems  in  question.  The  first 
is,  that  three  or  more  years  spent  in 
assiduous  study  at  any  academy' will- 
ing to  accept  the  boon,  provide  the  re- 
quisite masters,  and  bring  forward  ac- 
cordmgly  boyc  of  lifteen  to  a  certain 
given  point  of  proficiency,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  prescribed  examination, 
shall  reckon  for  two  years  of  active  ser- 
vice equally  with  the  same  time  passed 
at  Portsmouth  academy;  and  the  se- 
cond, that  an  advanced  academy  be  es- 
tablished for  the  Navy,  similar  to  that 
possessed  by  the  Army  at  High  Wy- 
combe, admission  to  which  to  be  open 
to  officers  of  all  ranks,  who  may  be  able 
to  procure  an  apiK)intment  to  it,  and  to 
tmdergo  the  previous  examination  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  that  candidates  are 
qualified  to  follow  the  course  of  study 
pursued  in  it.  Officers  thus  appointed 
to  enjoy  their  full  personal  pay,  the 
same  as  if  they  were  actually  serving 
afloat  (this  also  being  the  case  at  High 
Wycombe),  and  to  undergo  another 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  be  it  for  one, 
two,  or  more  years,  the  successful  re- 
sult of  which  to  liave  no  other  reward 
ihan  the  certain  reputation  of  superior 
proficiency  to  what  is  commonly  at- 
tained in  the  profession,  and  the  re- 
commendation for  selection  for  special 
•service  which  such  reputation  would 
confer;  nor  the  unsuccessful  to  have 
other  penalty  than  the  general  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  These  proposals  I 
^hall  now  consider  in  their  order. 

I. — It  was  before  observed,  that  on 
a  first  view  of  the  two  systems  of  ele- 
mentary naval  education  now  pursued, 
it  seemed  very  easy  to  determine  which 
was  the  best,  although  on  closer  exa- 
mination they  are  found  of  nearly  equal 
value  the  one  to  the  other;  and  also, 
that  when  that  exammation  is  gone 
through,  it  is  not  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  practical  profi- 
ciency, although  the  most  obviously 
probable  blemish  of  that  which  woulil 
seem  otherwise  the  best,  which  is  in 
truth  its  capital  defect,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  coipparatively  small  num- 
ber of  students  brought  forward  under 
it,  and  their  want  accordingly  of  all 
community  of  preparation  and  object, 
with  the  great  mass  of  compeers  with 
whom  they  are  required  to  begin  their 
professional  career.    Ai\d  that  this  real- 
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ly  is  the  state  of  the  case  was  again  at- 
tempted to  be  proved- by  the  fact,  that 
the  boys  thus  educated  invariably, 
and  that  too  in  a  short  time^  equal  thor 
comrades  in  practical  dexterity^  at  tiie 
same  time  tnat  diey  as  invariably, 
and  in  an  equally  short  period  of  timey 
sink  to  their  level  in  theoretic  attain- 
ments. The  first  view  accordinglj 
which  I  now  take  of  the  first  pn^oflu 
in  question,'4s,  as  it  would  i^ply  a  re- 
medy to  these  disadvantages  in  tfaii 
otherwise  superior  system.  Multipfy 
the  number  of  seminaries  possesBedef 
the  privilege  as  to  service  confenedon 
Portsmouth  academy,  and  yon  imme- 
diately multiply  the  number  of  pujdb 
brought  up  in  the  same  manneiv-at- 
taching  a  value  to  the  same  attain* 
ments — ^pressing  forward  to  the  same 
goal — ^keeping  each  other  in  counte- 
nance in  the  same  studies — and  emu- 
lous  to  set  fi^rward  and  increase  their 
respective  proficiency  in  them,  ndt 
more,  they  will  conceive,  for  their  o^ 
honour,  than  for  that  of  the  seminiih 
ries  whence  they  each  come.  And  thuB 
woidd  be  transferred  at  once  to  Naval 
education  all  the  advantages  which  in 
classical  instruction  arise  from  the 
competition  of  the  great  grammar 
schools,  Eton,  Westminster^  aiid  Rug^ 
by  with  each  other,  and  with  inferior 
seminaries, — a  competition  which  iit 
see  influence  the  minds  of  even  theft" 
youngest  pupils,  although  their  pniw 
suits  are  to  them  as  dry  as  navigatioa 
or  mathematics  to  a  young  midshipnuoL 
In  the  second  place,  it  ^be  been 
often  objected  to  the  nair,  as  a  pnv 
fession,  that  boys  intenaed  fixritore 
taken  so  soon  from  school,  and  am 
brought  up  in  habits  so  exdusiyefy 
idle,  should  they  either  become  ^tift> 
gusted  with  it  themselves,  or  hare 
their  prospects  in  it  overcast^  thgr 
have  yet  no  alternative  in  their 
choice,  they  are  fit  for  nothing  eli^ 
being  in  want  of  that  general  prelimi- 
nary education  on  which  alone  any* 
after  studies  can  be  grafted  to  advanr 
tage,  in  whatever  situation  of  life  d^ 
student  may  be  placed^  Now  this 
again  would  be  obyiated  by  the  prtfc- 
posed  measure;  for  the  elements' of 
general  education  may  be  bestowed 
within  the  prescnbed  time  with  ease. 
For  this  pui'pose  indeed  I  would  hot 
recommend  the  required  attainitoehis 
to  be  too  exclusively  professionaL  I 
speak  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  £ict  when  I  say^  that  four  yeju* 
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spent  at  se^i  with  a  good  understand^ 
ing  of  the  aJvantc^e  of  previoua  study, 
aud  the  necessity  of  con  tin  vied  appfi- 

son,  are  infinitely  better  even  for 
tical  purposes  thaw  six  idled  away^ 

they  fur  the  most  part  are  under  ex- 
isting iuBtitiitionE,  This  last  obser- 
vation, however,  is  only  tlxrown  out 
by  the  way  J  and  as  matter  of  opmiou : 
I  do  not  pretend  definitively  to  pre- 
scribe the  point  at  which  the  test  for 
suflmission  into  the  service  in  this  way 
should  be  fixed. 

Thirdly,  such  an  innovation  as  is 
here  proiHjsed  would  appear  peculiarly 
calletl  tor  by  the  circmustances  in 
wUieh  we  are  now  placed  as  a  nation, 
inasmuch  as  it  wrould  hold  out  that 
encourage^uent  which  a  few  revolving 
yeai's  of  peace  will  make  indisspenstibly 
necessary,  if  we  would  keep  up  our 
stock  of  young  oificers  against  another 
war.  As  matters  now  stand,  no  pa- 
rent in  bis  si^nses  would  stnd  his 
child  to  sea  to  bave  bis  morals  cora- 

Eromiiietl*  his  habits  degraded,  and 
imself  exiled,  for  nothing  at  all,  for 
the  prospects  of  the  imvy  are  now  in- 
deetl  nothing*  But  if  three  years  of 
assiduous  application  to  a  paiticular 
course  of  study,  recoudkble  in  the 
main  with  ahnost  every  other  profes- 
sion as  well  as  this,  could  be  made 
syuonimous  with  two  passed  on  board 
ship,  many  would  be  induced  to  turn 
tlieir  views  in  this  direction  with 
little  or  no  ultimate  loss,  even  if  dis- 
appointed. 

And  lastly  (for  I  do  not  wish  to  ex- 
tend these  remarks  unueecssurily), 
puch  a  preiatory  course  of  study,  gen- 
erally ihsseminated  through  the  pro- 
fession, would  equally  disseminate  the 
thirst  for  higher  attainments  through- 
out its  ranks.  It  is  a  trite  but  very 
true  observation,  that  wc  must  know  a 
little  alx>ut  any  matter  in  hand,  before 
ve  can  bicome  even  curious  about  it 
If,  then,  the  elements  of  natural  his- 
tory, mechanics,  and  practical  astro- 
nomy^ were  made  portions,  and  they 
certainly  would  be  very  attractive  por- 
tions, of  tlie  required  course,  who  shall 
«ay  to  what  extent  the  opportunities 
for  origltial  observation  and  experi- 
ment, so  amply  aftbrded  by  our  pro- 
fession, might  not  be  carried,  even  al- 
though no  fiurther  steps  were  taken  to 
promote  the  end  ? 

.  II.  There  are  four  points  of  view,  in 
which,  as  more  striking,  altliough  not 
perhaps  more  important,  than  many 


others,  I  shall  here  place  tlie  second 
measiure  proposed  (vise,  the  establish- j 
ment  of  a  naval  college,  siuiilar  tol 
that  possessed  by  the  Army  at  Ilii?h| 
Wycombe.)  These  are,  as  it  wutildl 
essemially  benefit  the  whole  profes-1 
sion,  those  members  of  it  even  wIim 
may  never  be  able  to  obtain  admissioif  1 
on  the  lints  of  the  academy  or  college  J 
in  question  ;  as  it  would  still  more] 
particularly  benefit  those  who  may 
obtain  such  admission  ;  as  it  is  called 
for  by  a  due  consideration  for  the  in-3 
terests  of  the  country  at  large,  identi-n 
lied  as  these  are  with  the  cnjoymentj:] 
by  the  Na\7,  of  the  means  of  obtain  ing  J 
an  improved  education,  now  cspe*] 
daily,  that  the  sphere  of  practical! 
science  is  become  s«y  much  more  ex*  j 
tended  than  w^ben  the  existing  insti-  : 
tutions  were  organized ;  and  lastly,  a«  1 
it  would  satisfy  the  absolute  right  of  J 
the  Navy  itself  to  possess  these  at  least  T 
equally  with  the  sister  but  rival  ser-  ] 
vice,  the  Army,  I  proceed  with  thftj 
first.  ^ 

The  eatabhsliment  of  a  naval  acai 
demy,  or  rather  college,  similar  to  ibut  ] 
possessed  by  the  Army  at  High  Wy- 
combe, would  benefit  tljc   service  atj 
large,  those  members  of  it  even  wh6 1 
may   never  obtain   admission    on   ita  | 
lists,  by  holding  out  a  distinct  induce- 
ment to  young  officers  to  pursue  theif  ' 
scientific  studies  beyond  the  point  in-  | 
dispensable  to  pass  them  as  Ueuten-I 
ants.     No  one  is  absolutely  certain  of  1 
what  he  is  capable  until  he  tries.     If;^  [ 
then,  the  quulifi cations  for  admission 
into  the  college  were  placed  high,  at 
the  same  time  Uiat  it  was  ilistinctly  | 
understood  that  a  passage  tlirough  it« 
ordeal  would  be  a  very  great  recom-  i 
meudation,    there   is   no  doubt  thatj 
many  would  make  the  attempt  to  qua- 
lify themselves  accordingly,  who  would  ^ 
tail  in  that  attempt,  but  who  would 
yet  reap  great  and  lasting  benefit  IVoni 
having    made   it.     That  this  effect^ 
however,  of  the  institution  might  have  j 
its  fullest  operation,  it  would  be  ad*  ' 
vif^able,  I  think,  that  the  test  of  quali-  , 
fi  cat  ion  sliould  be  set  very  high,  th# 
higher  indeed  the  better,  so  that  still  \ 
something  striking  be  left  to  be  gained  i 
by  athnifision*  were  it  even  principally  1 
the  recommendation  it  would  bestow* 
By  this  means,  mere  interest  without 
pre-eminent  merit  would  never  be  able 
to    push    to   honours    or  distinction 
tlirough   this  avenue ;    and  the  con- 
stant vacancies  on  the  establishment^ 
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whicli,  however  coinparatiyely  small 
its  scale,  tlie  mere  want  of  qualified 
candidates  would  long  occasion,  would 
still  further  cheer  and  support  patient 
merit  in  the  previous  toil,  hy  the  cer- 
tainty of  ultimately  earning,  if  ever 
deserving,  the  rewanl.  And  here  I 
may  remark  by  the  way,  that  this  is^ 
in  my  opinion,  the  only  capital  error 
in  the  military  establishment  at  High 
Wycombe,  and  yet  alone  accounts 
sufficiently  for  the  slender  general 
effect  its  institution  has  had  on  the 
sister  service.  The  qualification  for 
admission  to  it  is  set  a  great  deal  too 
low ;  appointment  to  it  is  notoriously 
matter  of  mere  interest^  and  is  pre- 
pared  for,  accordingly,  only  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  when  success  is 
certain. 

In.  the  second  place,  however,  the 
insti^tion  in  question  would  more 
particularly  benefit  those  who  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  admission 
on  its  lists,  first,  by  uniting  them  to- 
gether, and  carrying  them  forward  in 
their  scientific  studies  to  a  point  which 
their  solitary  exertions  would  not  pro- 
bably ever  have  attained;  and  next, 
by  returning  them  to  the  active  duties 
of  their  profession,  not  only  with  much 
higher  qualifications  than  they  before 
possessed,  but  with  the  advantage  of 
having  these  generally  known  and  re- 
cognised. It  would  carry  them  for- 
ward to  a  higher  point  of  proficiency 
than  any  to  which  their  solitanr  study 
could  ever  have  attained^  tnrougn 
means  not  only  of  the  superior  masters 
whom  it  would  provide  for  their  in- 
struction, but  also  of  the  emulation 
which  community  of  preparation  and 
pursuit  would  excite  among  them- 
selves ;  and  it  would  restore  them  to 
their  profession,  not  only  with  effective 
claims  to  selection  for  the  conduct  of 
almost  any  special  service  which  might 
be  fitting  out,  but  with  qualifications 
which  would  make  a  special  service  of 
almost  the  most  ordinary  routine,  by 
the  capacity  they  would  bestow  of 
blending  scientific  inquiries  with  every 
department  of  duty.  Should  any  novel 
emergency  of  either  attack  or  defence 
occur  in  the  fleet  in  which  they  might 
be  serving,  with  what  advantages  would 
thov  enter  into  council,  with  what  de- 
fiTOi-ice  would  their  opinions  be  lis- 
ter. M  to !  In  whatever  comer  of  the 
wo-M  iheir  lot  of  sendee  might  be 
cnst.  i>.t'v  would  seise  the  passing  or 
Tv^'^'^rcrit  phenomena  of  nature  with 
•      '  3 


the  ken  of  men  acquainted  witih  what- 
ever is  already  known  on  the  particular 
subject,  and  ready  to  notice  and  to 
reason  on  the  peculiar  variety,  ahonld 
any  occur.  Should  they  visit  a  new 
country  for  the  first  time,  their  account 
of  it  would  be  complete  in  all  its  parti: 
its  capacities,  natural  and  political, 
would  be  appreciated  vnth  jadgment; 
and  the  manners,  customs,  and  insti- 
tutions, dvil  and  leligioos,  of  its  inha« 
bitants,  would  be  r^orted  withoiat  es- 
a^eration,  and  connected  probably 
with  the  histoiy  of  the  species  at 
large,  by  some  minute  analogy  of 
practice  or  community  of  betidP,  the 
observation  of  which  might  have 
escaped  the  less  gifted  traveller.  Or 
if  these  visions  are  Utopian  as  thus 
stated,  and  perhaps  in  their  utmost 
perfection  they  are  so,  ikej  at  least 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  the 
judicious  outlay  of  a  few  hund^ 
pounds  annually  might  conduct  to  the 
improvement  of  a  most  important  body 
of  public  men,  as  the  Navy  nnqneft- 
tionably  is ;  and  however  modified  by 
sedate  judgment,  will  stiQ  leave  enou^ 
behind  to  warrant  the  expense. 

The  illustration  of  the  deep  interest 
of  the  nation  at  large,  in  thus  edncst- 
ing  the  great  body  of  naval  officers  np 
to  a  higher  point  than  is  now  deemea 
necessary,  and  some  of  them  even  up 
to  the  highest,  and  which  illustration 
forms  now  the  third  point  of  view  in 
which  I  am  to  consider  the  proposal 
in  question,  would  seem,  in  some  de-  . 
gree  anticipated  by  these  remarks :  and 
indeed  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw 
a  distinct  line  between  ooncarring  in- 
terests, the  qualifications,  thus  spoken 
of,  tending  not  more  to  call  indiH- 
duals  into  notice,  than  to  farther,  by 
one  and  the  same  act,  the  service  on 
which  they  are  empbyed.  Thoeis 
one  distinction,  however,  to  be  obeanr* 
ed  between  the  interests  in  questiob, 
and  which  best  of  all  separates-them  ok 
the  present  occasion^  The  interpflli 
of  individuals  are  transitory,  those  of 
the  state  permanent. .  The  thousands 
of  naval  officers,  whose  ra6e  is  gone 
and  going  by,  have  sunk,  and  are  now 
sinking  to  repose  with  each  his  little 
meed  of  success  and  fiune,  apportianed. 
and  appreciated  according  to  his  op- 
portunities, not  much  the  better  nor 
much  the  worse  now,  however  these 
have  been.  But  the  state  in  past  time 
is  the  same  state  i  I.  i  od  who  shall 
say  what  may  no'  ^m  lost  ine- 
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^xicably,  through  the  very  want  which 
I  would  now  recommend  to  supply, 
^^what  discoveries  in  science^  what  com- 
*binaiions  of  philosophical  reasoning, 
what  death-blows  to  our  enemy's  re- 
source may  not  have  been  miBsed, 
solely  because  naval  officers  have  never 
hitherto  been  able  to  travel  out  of  the 
iisual  routine  of  their  professional 
tluties?  The  opportunities  enjoyed 
l)y  them  of  original  observation  and 
experiment  are  incomparably  aupt-rior 
to  those  possessed  by  any  other  body 
of  men ;  their  leknire  is  even  a  burthen 
to  themselves^  and  their  inducements 
•io  give  their  ingenuity  a  scientitic 
direction  are  great. — And  yet  not  one 
of  them  has  ever  materially  assisted 
the  progress  of  science  by  any  consi- 
derable original  discovery  *,  and  not  a 
vary  great  number  have  even  very  con- 

The  minute  observations  and  reason* 
ing  of  the  lati»  lamented  Captain  Flinders, 
pting  the  Marine  Baromett^r  and  Vari- 
of  the  Compass,  come  the  nearest  to 
^n  to  the  above  remark,  but  are 
ttot  yet  of  E^tifEcient  importance  materially 
to  qualify  it :  while  there  it  another  fact  to 
which  there  U  no  exception  whatever  of  any 
moment,  stiD  mote  atiikingly  in  point  on 
the  opposite  side.— The  Navy  ha£  been  ac- 
tively and  asnduouslj  employed  against  its 
antagonist  for  manv  years  since  iha  diacuvcry 
of  most  of  the  modem  improvements  in  die* 
mistry  and  other  sciences,  during  oU  whicii 
dme»  too,  England  has  been  the  first  man- 
time,  and  among  the  first  sdentiHc  nations  in 
the  wnrldf^Notone  combination  of  mecha- 
nictJ  power,  for  the  puTpo«es  either  of  attack 
cxr  defiance,  has  notwithstanding  appmred 
pmong  us*  the  invennon  of  one  of  our  own 
body;  we  did  not  even  discover  ourselves 
■ttuBUicipIeB  of  that  memorable  improve- 
^^H  mtzDdneed  36  yean  ago  into  our  own 
^Hnf  batde ;  we  plodded  on  in  the  old  rou- 
tine, from  the  first  even  to  the  lasL  On  the 
contrary,  no  sooner  were  the  energies  of  die 
Army,  assisted  as  these  are  by  its  several 
seminaries,  called  out,  than  new  inventions 
nf  ^eOs,  rockets,  grenades,  &&  became 
immediately  common.  Now  who  shall  say 
what  nught  not  have  been  the  several  re- 
sults at  Toulon,  Teneriffe,  and  Boulogne 
(I  quote,  after  all,  the  ozdy  instances  of 
fiiilure  in  our  modem  ann&j^),  or  how  supe* 
rior  might  not  have  been  our  successes  at 
Copenhagen,  and  dscwhere,  if  we  had  even 
only  possessed  these  secrets  at  an  eaiUer 
date  ?  And  who  shall  presume  stUI  more 
to  determine  what  hitherto  undiscovered 
weapon  may  not  even  yet  start  forth  to  ex* 
istence,  when  the  biaind  of  our  young  offi- 
cers shall  become  pregnant  with  otlier  mat> 
ters  diaD  the  foain  topsuil-haul  routine, 
which  has  hitherto  occupied  their  every 
thought,  but  which  A  more  gencn^  degree 
Vol.  IV, 


spicuously  followed  in  the  beaten  path. 
This  can  be  owing  to  nothing  but  the 
want  of  original  preparation  and  due 
encouragement,  and  it  is  asstu-edly  not 
more  nor  leea  the  duty  than  the  in- 
terest of  a  great  maritime  state  to  re- 
medy the  defect. 

Tne  absolute  right  of  the  Navy  to 
eiyoy  at  least  equal  opportunities  of 
improvement  with  the  sister  servicse^ 
the  Array,  is  the  last  topic  to  he  illus- 
trated under  this  head,  and,  in  stating 
it,  I  am  unconscious  of  being  actunted 
by  any  mean  jealouBy  of  the  Army,  or 
ot  the  advantages  and  honours  which  it 
enjoys.  In  common  with  a  great 
many  more  of  my  class  and  degree,  I 
may  very  possibly  think,  that  in  pub- 
Uc  estimation  the  glories  of  Wat^Tloa 
have  betm  allowed  somewhat  too  much 
to  eclipse  the  once  pre-eminent  trt»- 
phies  of  St.  Vincent  and  Trafalgar,  the 
names  of  Wellington,  Hill,  Beresfoiii, 
and  others,  somewhat  too  much  to  cast 
into  oblivion  those  of  Jarvis,  Duncan, 
Nelson,  and  the  rest. — And,  in  like 
manner,  on  the  present  occasion,  t  may 
and  do  think,  that  the  Army,  with  its 
seminaries  at  Woolwich,  Sandhurst, 
and  High  Wycombe,  has  somewhat 
too  heavy  a  scale  of  instruction  adapt- 
ed to  its  purposes  when  compured  with 
our  humble  academy  at  Portsmouth. 
But  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the 
other  are  any  of  us  desirous  to  pull 
down,  and  in  this,  in  particular,  I 
would  only  seek  to  buiJd  up  in  amica« 
ble  rivalry  and  imitation.  And  surely 
none  would  censure  such  a  desire  as 
illiberal  under  any  circumstances,  but 

Earticukrly  if  it  can  be  proved,  as  I 
ope  to  prove  it  satisfactorily,  that  in 
point  of  fact,  officers  of  the  Navy,  of 
all  ranks,  stand  more  in  TUjetl  of  a  li- 
beral education  than  officers  of  the 
Army  of  even  high  relative  station,  al- 
though, as  matters  now  are,  they  have 
comparatively  no  opportunities  of  im- 
provement afforded  tlicm  at  alL 

The  Army  and  Navy  differ  as  fields 
for  the  exertion  of  individual  talent, 
in  a  great  many  circumstances ;  but  in 
none  more  than  this,  that  whereas,  on 
the  one  hand,  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  officers  of  the  army  are  never 
called  on  to  display  greater  original  re- 
source tliat  what  consists  in  a  gallant 
spirit,  and  due  notions  of  discipline, 
as  evinced  in  their  deportment  both  to 
superiors  and  inferiors :  on  the  other, 

of  infonn&don  would  spetsdily  reduce  to  its 
proper  le\'el  ?  . 
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there  is  not  that  little  naidshipman  in 
the  whole  Navy  who  is  not  cast,  occa^ 
sionally^  absolutely  on  himself^  be  it 
but  in  the-  epnduct  of  a  boat  on  de- 
tached service,  and  who  must  not  link 
oar  swim,  I  q^ieak  to  the  letW,  a)9  his 
own  judgment  shall  l^pd  him  right  or 
vrong  in  the  suppo^d  case.  Ev^ry 
■|t^  aa  he  advances  in.  his  profession, 
ijinltiplies  andinqjefUKiP  th^  iqaportanoe 
of  the  occasions,  in  which  he.  if  thus 
csjled  on  for  the  exeirtion  oi  indji  vidua} 
^sisnt:  andwhenatljengthhebeopine^ 
%  lieii^epanfr  commandii^  a  small  ve»* 
%^j.  c^  Sk  cammapder  in  a,  aLooip  of  war, 
be  has,  foi  erery  ordinary  purpose  of 
qpndttcting  his  d^arge  in  safety,  pre- 
dsely  the  same  t^eik  to  perform  with 
the  AdQiiral  of  die  fleet,  with  these 
^ditional  disadvantages,  that  his  ex- 
perience is  less,  his  ship  for  the  most 
^srt  is  employed  nearer  the  shore,  and 
consequently  in  more  critical  situations 
than  a  fleet  would,  without  an  object^ 
choose  to  go  into,  and  he  has,  besides, 
no  suph  advisers  to  consult  with  as 
are  usually  found  in  a  flag-ahip.  His 
ohaiige,  it  may  be  said,  is  less ;  but  to 
him,  and  to  the  ship's  company  con- 
4ded  to  his  judgment,  the  stake  is 
just  the  same :  it  is  life,  and  property, 
i|nd  honour,  in  both  cases. 
.  Such  being  the  case,  thi^n,  to  whom, 
I  would  now  ask,  should  the  best  pro- 
fessional education  be  given,  to  the 
offiper  on  whom  the  best  is  thus  far 
thrown  away,  that  the  chances  are 
ninetvrnine  to.  one  that  he  is  never, 
called  on  to  apply  any  nf  it  to  practice ; 
or  to  him  who,  whether  he  has  it  or 
Hot  to  an  advisable  extent,  must  be  all 
his  life,  in  peace  <Hr  in  war,  in  scenes 
where  some  of  its  lessons  are  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  his  safety  and  r©- 
putation?  The  question  answers  it-^ 
seU';  and  that  answer  is  an  admission, 
of  the  riight  which  I  have  thus  sought 
to  establish  and  maintain. 

This  communicaition,  Mr  Editor,  has 
already  extended  to  an  almost  inadmis- 
sible length ;  and  I  therel6)i!c  hasten  to 
condttda  it  with  only  one  more  ob- 
servation. This  regards  an  objectioa 
whiah  may  possibly  be  made  to  the 
\yhole  of  tiie  plan  thu^  detailed  and 
i30op9uneQded,  vi2(.  that  it  ^ould  place 
4imry,  before  practice,  andaccordmgly 
inj^Q  ^  service  more  than  it  would 
iwproye  itw  I  am  w%  hojwfiver,  of  this. 
^j^iiMi.  It  woul4  mako  us  all  a  little 
more  tileore^Ica]>  and,  in  so  far,  would 
be  an  advantage ;  and  some  of  us  would 
become,  througli  its  means,  too  good 


for  the  general  routine  of  aervioe,  and 
in  so  tar  it  would  be  an:  advantage 
still,  for,  associating  with,  and  emi^ 
lating  these,  would  raise  the  tone  of 
our  pursuits  in  evei^  reqiect,  whQe 
their  success  would,  refli^  credit  on  as 
all.  But  the  great  mam  of  iu  woiild, 
relatively  to  ead^  otherj.  renudu  ^tick 
the  same  as  now,  loo.indoi^^  perilipi 
too  inert  in  every  way^  to  pm^  to  nd- 
n^ceinany.^eqEda^vQ  pqrml^  To 
them  the  nrMiiical  d^bulp  of  our.  ler- 
vke  would,  still  oontinue  a  pwafiif 
sphi^;  aii4>  indeed,  be  iti  n|4;  with- 
out apprebensipn  by  one^.  irliO.lMS.ali' 
waysbeen  rathear  s^deiitary.  ihtOK  oA«i 
wise  in  his  own  hafaiti^  iq  ibm^  then 
is  a  pleasure,  adeMg^^.  Oipicidb^efa^ 
when,  they  are  k^  in  juai.  itkax  fUh 
per  pkcej  subordinatie  ^.  bti^  ob* 
jects,  which  will  al«i^  lydotjiB  tlwn 
from  neglect,  did  not  their  indiioeiH 
sable  necessity  guasanlee  tbem  mm 
such  a  fate.  But  that  is  a'stfii  man 
eff^ctud  security ;  tbr  who  would  ne- 
glect the  practical  detalla  ot  a  service, 
m  which  the  very  stnaUest  cjversij^t 
may,  by  a  fatal  concatenation,  Imi.  ^ 
the  most  Signal  cal^unlty? 

Should  the^  reniai-)^  fver  have  lb? 
honour  of  me«^ting  the  eye  of  our  pr^ 
sent  Fbat  Lord  (Lord  Melvilie),  their 
scope  imd  tenor  will^  I  am  sure,  re- 
ceive hiii  indulgent  consideration ,  how* 
ever  their  t-ntir^  purpps^e  mav  poseibl^ 
fidlof  obiaining  his  unq^ualifiea  a|?prO' 
bation.  His  tatht^r's  name  stands  pre- 
aninent  among  tLo^  of  die  statesiuea 
q(  his  dey ;,  and  yc^t  is  for  no  thing  m 
noted,  or  so  gratefully  renwmbered»  aa 
for  the  minute  attention  and  tncou'* 
ragement  he  always  but  lo  suggesdoni 
fornavul  iinprovennent  Who  shaD  b^ 
emulous  of  his  extimpk  if  not  his  son  ?; 
who  shall  follow  up  his  views^  if  not 
the  inheritor  of  Iiis  appropriate  ho- 
nours ?  l%c  first  ^tep  in  tbi«  case  i^, 
indeed,  jdr^ady  takeu ;  tor  it  is  to  the 
pvesent  Lord  Melvdlc  tlut  we  are  in- 
debtel  for  the  renewed  seiven^  of'onf 
examination  as  lieutenanlB.'  ifmyfOh 
nerous  love  of  fkme  anihmie  -Bia '  hn 
hours  (and  who  shall  pr^sunfie  tb.dpubt 
it?)  let  him  persevej^  witlx  Uk^'bes^ 
judgment  iu  the  same  path,  a^ig,  amrie 
will  be  his  reward.  His  i^ajH^  wtU  ps 
inscribed  with  honour  in  die  impei 
rishable  annalaof  his  native  had,  vnea 
the  distinctiims  of  political  party,  ami 
the  bustlings  of  qihemeraf  admfaiii- 
tration,  shaU  be  aluce  swept  away  and 
forgotten  amidst  the  btbc?!  WrecJ|nLof  a 
transitory  existence.'  '  9(. 


f     HVe  a  e  any  proof  a'wan tin  g  to  sli  e  w  how 

utterly  unetiglisli,  in  all  their  iekas,  a 
'  certain  class  of  perioilical  writers  are, 
'  wbo  affect  a  |>eculijir  regard  for  the 
I      main  ten  ance  of  oui-  national  spirit  and 

character — that  proof  rafght  be  abun- 
I      danily  gathered  from  the  disquisitions 

t>f  these  persons  on  theVleath  of  the 

late  Qneen.     A  virtuous  matron,  who 

hftd  been,  fbr  more  than  half  a  centu- 

ty,  the  blameless  and  domestic  partner 

of  one  of  the  most  virtuous  moniiTchs 

that  ever  sat  upon  any  throne,  might 

hare  expected,  one  should  have  sup- 
posed (and  without  any  great  excess  of    not  a  few  of  tl 

sanguine  expectation),  that  her  du«t    very  sorry  to 

migut  be  gathered  into  the  receptacle 

wherein  all  distinctions  are  levelled, 

without  being  insulted  by  any  v6ice 

of  irreverence,  from  among  a  nation 

so  eminent  for  their  virtue  and  tlieir 

ioydty  as  the  English.     And  yet  it 

luts  not  been  so.  Throughout  the  great 

body  of  tl>e  people,  indeed,  the  spirit 

that  has  been  mflnifested,  has  been 

worthy  of  the  name  which  we  bear, 

and  the  rights  which  we  inherit.  There 

has  been  none  of  that  fooliBh  adulation 
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**  Licence  dicy  mean  when  they  cry  Liberty, 
For  who  love  tbat  tnust  first  be  wise  arid  good.^ 
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they  who  have  adventured  to  speak i 
after  a  different  fashion,  whatever  mayj 
be  the  loftiness  of  their  prettnsionsj 
and  their  professions,  are,  in  truthjl 
strangers  to  that  character,  and  en^{ 
mieB  to  that  freedom. 

We  acquit  the  *'  men  of  mark"  of  I 
«very  party  among  us,  of  all  particle  I 
|»ation  in  such  itnworthiness  j  moil  J 
sincerely  do  we  wish  we  could  extend  J 
this  aaiuittal  to  some  of  the  publicasJ 
tions  which  are  commonly  Bupposeftj 
to  bear  with  them  the  authority  dfl 
one  great  and  important  party,  rtii 
Hif cations,  we  are] 
'  has  been  digi-I 
played  ujion  iji  .  on,  a  spirit 
envious,  uncharitable,  splenetic  captt-j 
ousnesSj  the  appearance  of  any  syrnp*  J 
toniB  of  which,  in  such  quarterK,  upoft] 
such  occasions,  we  always  regret  the  J 
more,  on  accoiint  of  the  encouragement  I 
which  they  cannot  but  afford  to  thfe  I 
mean  and  skulking  malevolence  of  4  J 
very  different  set  of  works — workftl 
whose  principles  and  practice  wtE[ 
long,  we  hope,  continue  to  be  con^l 
dcnmed,  as  they  now  are,  by  all  that 


which  is  used  to  disguise  the  hatred  of    make  any  pretensions  to  the  character 


tyrants  upon  the  lips  of  slaves.  There 
nas  been  no  fulsome  mockery^ — no  tri- 
gid  affectation — no  false- tongued  mi- 
micry of  passionate  admiration  or  of 
passionate  grief.  But  there  has  been 
a  quiet  expression  of  respect  for  the 
unspotted  worth  and  purity  of  the 
Queen  s  character  and  conduct,  mixed 
not  unnaturally  with  the  expression  of 
yet  det-'per  reverence  for  the  aged  and 
atflictea  sovereign,  whom  she  has  pre- 
ceded to  the  grave — and  mixed,  as 
might  become  a  nation  whose  house- 
hold virtues  are  their  noblest  distinc- 
tion, with  no  obscure  esqiression  of 
sympathy  for  the  remaining  members 
«if  that  illustrious  house,  whose  great- 
ness has  of  late  been  \'isited  ^vith  so 
many  dark  tokens  of  all  the  weaknesses 
*'  that  flesh  is  heir  IqJ'  Such  senti- 
ments as  these,  and  fmch  communion 
of  sentiment,  might  be  looked  for  from 
a  jxiople  that  see  in  their  monarehs 
the  emblems  and  instruments  of  their 
treedom  ;  and  are  ever  prepaied  to  re- 
verence in  til  em  the  representatives 
and  guardians  of  their  character. — 
Nor  can  we  hesitate  to  believe  that 


ij&fa 


of  English  statesmen.     The  men  of 
virtue  an<l  of  talent  (and  who  will  de- 
ny that  there  are  many  such  ?)   who 
oppcso  themselvef?  in  ParUamcnt,  an  (I  J 
out  of  Parliament,  to  the  T^reaent  ad* I 
ministration  of  their  country,  should! 
beware  whom  they  admit  to  claim  fel*j 
lowship  with  them,     lliey  should  re-  [ 
member  that  they  profess  to  be  the  re^  1 
presentativcs  of  some  of  the  best^  ftndl 
the  wisest  men  that  ever  England  pro-1 
duced.    We  believe  them  indeed  to  bb| 
mistaken,  but  who  shall  suspect  the 
to  be  insincere  ?  Let  them  think  hoW  I 
the  old  Whigs  of  England  would  havt^| 
scorned  the  low-minded  enemies  of  a¥ 
her  greatness,  whom  they  are  permit 
ting  to  fight  by  iheir  side— nay,  from  I 
whose    impotent    hands,    they    havd] 
Eiometimes    pennitteil    themselves    to| 
borrow  for  their  warfare,  the  embale 
and  empoisoned  weapons  of  a  cait 
malice. 

There  exists  in  this  iflland,  abov^J 
all  in  its  metropoliSj  a  set  of  men,  wh<li| 
were  their  power  equal  to  their  wil!]] 
would  soon,  indeed,  take  away  l¥oml 
u6  ev^  thing  that  has  ierved  to  dra#] 
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the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  world 
to  the  constitution  of  England,  and  the 
character  of  Englishmen.  There  ex- 
ists a  set  of  practised  incendiaries,  who 
lurk  around  every  comer  of  our  vene- 
rable pile,  ready  to  thrust  in  the  spark 
of  destruction,  whenever  they  hope  to 
blow  it  with  impunitv.  The  daily, 
the  weekly,  the  monthly  press,  groans 
with  tiie  weight  of  inflammatory  dul- 
ness.  It  18  the  business  of  these 
men,  and  of  their  wicked  lives,  to  taint 
every  purity  which  we  love — to  de- 
gnule  every  dignity  which  we  rever- 
ence— ^to  debase  all  our  recollections — 
to  darken  all  our  hopes— to  shake  all 
our  confidence.  To  these  men,  whose 
pride  is  in  their  profligacy,  the  dearest 
of  idl  triumphs  is  a  fiur  reputation 
blasted,  a  sacred  feeling  outraged— the 
stain  of  demoniacal  pollution  stamped 
on  some  hk;h  resting-place  of  the  aneo- 
tion  and  we  honour  of  their  country- 
men. What  is  ^ood,  they  hate,  being 
wicked ;  the  contemplation  of  worth 
is  sufficient  to  poison  the  beams  that 
fihine  upon  them.  They  abhor  the 
old,  majestic,  proud  spirit  of  England, 
and  would  substitute  in  its  place  a 
little  vain  flimsy  thing,  made  up  of 
'pretence  and  meanness.  These  crea- 
tures are  like  toads,  which  delight  to 
spit  their  venom  upon  flowers ;  ob- 
scure, filthy,  not  to  be  touched  for  dis- 
gust, their  track  may  be  surely  follow- 
ed by  their  most  odious  slime.  " 

Tncre  is  nothing  which  has  more 
bitterly  afflicted  the  paltry  spleen  of 
these  patriots  than  the  personal 
character  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England.  The  image  of  their  purity 
has  oppressed  them  like  a  nightmare. 
The  respectful  applauses  of  the  people 
have  been  daggers  to  their  ears.  They 
have  reviled  our  Ministers ;  and  as  all 
men  are  not  wise,  nor  all  measures  ob- 
viously prudent,  they  have  persuaded 
many  that  they  deserve  to  be  reviled. 
They  have  railed  against  our  Parlia- 
ments^ and  deafened  the  air  with  their 
clamours  of  corruption.  The  great 
machine  of  government  and  legislation 
has  gone  on  as  befitted  a  pure  and  lof- 
ty nation ;  yet  here  too,  exaggeration 
and  invention  have  been  enough  to 
procure  for  their  vmce  some  credence. 
•But  the  throne  was  a  sanctuary  which 
their  nialice  cbuld  not  approach  with- 
out being  eonlsumed.  The  inflexible 
integrity,  the  domestic  purity,  the 
honesty  and  the  honour  of  the  King — 
these  were  things  which  tfc^ey  durst 
uot  touch,  lest  every  foot  should  turn 
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round  upon  them,  and  trample  them 
into  their  mire.  Removed  by  God's 
Providence  fVom  his  severe  duties  and 
his  innocent -enjoyments,  these  ene- 
mies  of  our  peace  have  fondly  persuad- 
ed themselves  that  our  Kii^;  has  be- 
come .half  forgotten  among  us,  and 
they  have  at  last  began  to  wage  an 
obscene  war  upon  his  gray  hairs  and 
his  affliction.  They  have  insulted  hnn 
living  through  the  detd  partner  of  his 
affections  and  his  virtues.  The  pri- 
vacy, the  blamelessnesB,  of  her  long 
life,  have  not  been  able  to  make  them 
ashamed  of  outng^  her  memory. 
Armed  with  all  the  confidence  whioi 
malice  can  give,  and  ignorance  aug- 
ment, they  We  hmncfaed  finrth  keoi 
darts,  which  have  served  no  porpose 
save  that  of  shewing  theur  ftiry — ^wbick 
have  at  once  Allien  down  Unnted  and 
bruised,  beneath  the  heavenly  annoor 
of  which  a  great  old  poet  speaks. 
<•  Sotto  Tusbeigo  del  ener  pom.** 
When  a  poet,  who  is  the  wont  ene- 
my of  his  own  greatness,  put  ftrth, 
some  time  ago,  a  set  of  ribald  Kbeb 
upon  the  character  and  person  of  the 
present  sovereign  of  thaie  reslmi,  we 
tookoccasion  to  tell  him,  not,  we  hope, 
without  the  respect  to  whidi  his  genias 
entitles  him,  that  his  publicadon  was  a 
disgrace  to  him  BS^Lfnntleman,  no  less 
than  as  a  subject, — ^Siat  it  was  an  un« 
manly  and  cowardly  production,  be- 
cause it  was  replete  with  insults  against 
one  who  could  not  chastise  them.  The 
conduct  of  the  Jacobinical  jonmalistSy 
who  have,  upon  this  later  oceasionj  re* 
viled  the  Queen's  memory,  are  duirge« 
able  with  a  still  meaner,  and  a  rtiU 
more  disgusting  piece  of  cowaidioe,— 
were  it  worth  while  to  bring  any 
charge  against  heads  already  so  cover- 
ed with  contempt.  The  rank  and 
station  of  the  Queen  should  have  pro- 
tected her  from  insolent-^er  sex  •• 
lone  ftom  coarse  abuse ;  yet  insokttce 
and  coarseness  have  been  mingied  Uh 
getherwith  no  sparing  hand  in  the 
invectives  of  those  vul^  spirits,  who^ 
to  the  disgrace  of  our  country,  possess 
,  the  chief  sway  of  the  only  press  that 
acts  directly  and  powerfhUy  upon  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community.  By 
every  rational  and  reflective  lovor  of 
our  native  land,  the  wicked  and  per- 
nicious  productions  thrown  out  b¥ 
this  corrupted  press  to  please  the  rank 
cravings  of  a  diseased  and  morbid  ^» 
petite  fbr  excitement  among  the  nn»- 
ducatcd  or  half-educated  poj^.ui.:uo,  are 
oontempVited  with  a  seriousness  of  i^ 
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prehension  very  different  from  what 
luigljt,  at  first  aiglit,  be  regarded  as 
due  to  die  exertions  of  a  set  of  writers^ 
without  any  exception^  utterly  igno- 
rant, itnd,  with  a  very  tew  excepuonii 
indeed,  utterly  dull.  It  is  no  difficult 
thing  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  vulgar. 
The  pantomime  must  be  strange  in- 
deed that  does  not  relax  the  muscles 
of  a  clown,  or  a  serving  man.  The 
malevolence  i>K  human  nature  dispises 
not  a  few  of  them  that  are  low,  to  re- 
joice in  the  humiliation,  real  or  fancied, 
o£  their  superiors*  Alas !  it  is  a  still 
more  universal  passion  which  leads 
the  wicked  to  triumph  in  the  degra- 
dation of  the  good,  however  transi- 
tory, however  imaginary,  diat  degrada- 
tion may  be;  nor  can  any  en^ne, 
which  increases  the  action  of  these 
bad  passions,  antl  which  thrives  by  in- 
ureasing  it,  be  utterly  despised  by  us, 
merely  because  its  machinery  is  rude, 
and  its  auiierintendent  contemptible. 

However  lively  may  be  the  indig- 
niition  with  which  we  regard  the  au- 
thors and  circxdatora  of  those  ruffian- 
like calumnies,  from  which  neither 
the  solemnity  of  the  death-bed,  nor 
the  sanctity  of  the  grave,  have  been 
able  to  protect  the  kte  Queen  of  Eng- 

Lind Hjf  the  feeling  with  which  these 

inhuman  outrages  have  been  witness- 
ed by  us,  the  emotions  of  anger  and 
indignation  ha've  been  far  indeed  from 
being  the  principal  elements.  A  false 
calumny  can  leave  no  permanent  stain 
upon  the  purity  which  it  insult* ;  nor 
is  it  to  be  feared  that  the  calm  voice  of 
history  can  be  at  all  affected  by  the 
whispers  or  the  babblings  of  wretches 
whereof  posterity  will  take  no  note. 
Our  indignation  that  such  things 
should  be  said,  is  trifling,  when  com- 
pared with  our  grief  that  they  should 
be  endured.  We  are  none  of  those 
prophets  of  evil  who  delight  in  fore- 
telling the  d^adation  of  their  coun- 
try— we  ore  none  of  those  who  carry 
personal  spleen  into  public  apecula- 
tion,  or  colour  the  wide  prospect  of 
national  existence  with  colours  dipt  in 
the  gloom  of  a  factious  disappoint- 
meot. 

Wen  may  we  praise  the  land  diat  ga vcus  birth , 

And  bless  die  fate  that  made  dist  counuy 

ours ; 

For  nf  all  ngei  and  all  paits  of  earth, 

'1  ,  1  tir  lime  and  place  ciid  fate  allow 

L  would  be  this  England,  and 

We  have  cherished,  and  we  do  cher- 
ish,   high   hopes;   we   fear  not  that 
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tlmt  which  is  good  should  be  desert* 
ed  by  the  favour  of  Ommpotence ;  we 
have  no  fear  lest  the  wicked  men,  who 
hate  the  happiness  which  is  connected 
with  virtue,  should  ultimately  prosper 
in  their  unworthy  aims.      But  it  is 
not  easy,  and  perhaps  it  were  not  wise, 
to  view,  without  something  of  sorrow, 
the  least  symptom  of  decay  in   that 
general   spirit  of  maidiness  and  up* 
Tightness,  in  those  broad  and  firm  h^-  - 
bitudes  of  generous  feeHng,  from  which, 
til  the  darkest  days  of  our  political 
horizon,  we  were  wont  to  shape  a  hope 
and  a  confidence,  that,  by  God's  gtace, 
have    not    been    disiippointed.     The 
principles  and   the    feelings    of   our 
countrymen  must  ever  strengthen  and 
support  each  other.     Heretofore  they 
have   been   gloriously  blended.     Pa- 
triotism and  lovalty,  and  moral  purity, 
have  been  enshrined  t(^ether   in  the 
same  hearts  j   and  the  undivideil  ho- 
mage of  those  who  loved  and  hallowed 
their  union,  was  the  main  element  of  < 
tliat  whereon  all  our  trust  was  built, 
the  first  and  highest  attribute  in  the 
national  character  of  our  eoimtryinen. 
The  moment,    that  the  chivalry  of] 
feeling  is   discarded,   will  be  viewed 
by  us  as  the  sure  harbinger  of  death 
and  destruction  to  the  energy  of  prin- 
ciple.    We  have  no  faith  in  the  ex-  , 
cellence  of  their  citizenship,  who  ar#  | 
ungenerous  men ;    we  have  no  hope 
for  the  nation  that  allows  the  feelinga 
of  the  low,  and  the  passions  of  the  bad, 
to  mingle  permanently  and  deeply  in 
the   waters  out  of  which   her  spirit 
drinks.     The  periodical  press  of  Eng* 
land  is,  for  the  most  part,  fed  by  men 
vulgar  in  birth,  in  habits,  and  in  edu- 
cation— needy    adventmers — shallow, 
superficial,  coxcombs — puny  creatures 
that  spring  up  in  that  broad  and  sterile 
track   of  debuteahk  /and,  which  lies  j 
between  the  simple  and  the  enlighten-  | 
ed — the  peasajit  and  the  gentleman,  i 
AHke  audacious  to  precede,  and  servile  ] 
to  follow — vulgar  misconceptionB,  and  | 
ignorant  apprehensions,  and  paltry  jea- 
lousies,  ana  envious  sneers,   are  the  j 
elements  and    instruments    of   tlieir 
atrocious   war.      Newspapers  contain 
something  for  every  man  ;    therefore 
they  come  into  the  hands  of  every  i 
man.     The  lie  that  we  read  with  a 
shudder  lo-day,   is  repeated   to-mor- 
row and    to-morrow,  for  weeks,    for 
months,   and  tor  years,    till  the  eye  i 
and  the  mind  learn  to  glance  over  il  \ 
witli  unconceni.     Newspapers  arc  not  ^ 
studied,  they  are  dimply  read.     Their 
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There  are  two  slight  innovations, 
however,  which  it  seems  to  me  would 
ohviate  these  and  other  imperfections 
in  tlie  systems  in  question.  The  first 
is,  that  three  or  more  years  spent  in 
assiduous  study  at  any  academy* will- 
ing to  accept  the  boon,  provide  the  re- 
^isite  masters,  and  bring  forward  ac- 
cordmgly  boyc  of  fifteen  to  a  certain 
given  point  of  proficiency,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  prescribed  examination, 
shall  reckon  for  two  years  of  active  ser- 
vice equaUy  with  the  same  time  passed 
At  Portsmouth  academy;  and  the  se- 
cond, that  an  advanced  academy  be  es- 
tablished for  the  Navy,  similar  to  that 
possessed  by  the  Army  at  High  Wy- 
combe, admission  to  which  to  be  open 
to  officers  of  all  ranks,  who  may  be  able 
to  procure  an  appointment  to  it,  and  to 
tindergo  the  previous  examination  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  that  candidates  are 
qualified  to  follow  the  course  of  study 
pursued  in  it.  Officers  thus  appointed 
to  enjoy  their  full  personal  pay,  the 
same  as  if  they  were  actually  serving 
afloat  (this  also  being  the  case  at  High 
Wycombe),  and  to  undergo  another 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  be  it  for  one, 
two,  or  more  years,  the  successful  re- 
sult of  which  to  have  no  other  reward 
than  the  certain  reputation  of  superior 
proficiency  to  what  is  commonly  at- 
tained in  the  profession,  and  the  re- 
commendation for  selection  for  special 
•service  which  such  reputation  would 
confer;  nor  the  unsuccessful  to  have 
other  penalty  than  tlie  general  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  These  proposals  I 
ishall  now  consider  in  their  order. 

I. — It  was  before  observed,  that  on 
a  first  view  of  the  two  systems  of  ele- 
inentary  naval  education  now  pursued, 
it  seemed  very  easy  to  determine  which 
was  the  best,  although  on  closer  exa- 
mination they  are  found  of  nearly  equal 
•value  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  also, 
that  when  that  exainination  is  gone 
through,  it  is  not  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  practical  profi- 
ciency, although  the  most  obviously 
probable  blemish  of  that  which  woukl 
seem  otherwise  the  best,  wliich  is  in 
truth  its  capital  defect,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  coipparatively  small  num- 
ber of  students  brought  forward  under 
it,  and  their  want  accordingly  of  all 
community  of  preparation  and  object, 
with  the  great  mass  of  compeers  with 
whom  they  are  required  to  begin  their 
professional  career.    And  that  thi?  real- 
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ly  is  the  state  of  the  case  was  again  at- 
tempted to  be  proved'  by  the  fact,  that 
the  boys  thus  educated  invariably, 
and  that  too  in  a  short  time,  equal  their 
comrades  in  practical  dexterity,  at  the 
same  time  tnat  they  as  invariably, 
and  in  an  equally  short  period  of  tlme^ 
sink  to  their  level  in  theoretic  attain- 
ments. The  first  view  accordingly 
which  I  now  take  of  the  first  proponl 
in  question,*^,  as  it  would  i^ply  a  re- 
medy to  these  disadvantages  in  this 
otherwise  superior  system.  Multiply 
the  number  of  seminaries  possessed  of 
the  privilege  as  to  service  conferred  on 
Portsmouth  academy,  and  you  imme- 
diately multiply  the  number  of  papils 
brought  up  in  the  same  manner — at- 
taching a  value  to  the  same  attain- 
ments— ^pressing  forward  to  the  some 
goal — ^keeping  each  other  in  coonte« 
nance  in  the  same  studies — and  eiim« 
lous  to  set  fi^rward  and  increase  their 
respective  proficiency  in  them,  mH 
more,  they  will  conceive,  for  their  own 
honour,  than  for  that  of  the  seminar 
ries  whence  they  each  come.  And  thus 
would  be  transferred  at  once  to  Naval 
education  all  the  advantages  which  in 
classical  instruction  arise  firom  the 
competition  of  the  great  gramnuir 
schools,  Eton,  Westminster,  arid  Rng^ 
by  with  each  other,  and  with  inferior 
semhiaries, — a  competition  which  we 
see  influence  the  minds  of  even  thefr 
youngest  pupils,  although  their  pnzw 
suits  are  to  them  as  dry  as  navigation 
or  mathematics  to  a  young  midshipmaiL 
In  the  second  place,  it  hais  been 
often  objected  to  the  nayy,  as  a  pnv 
fession,  that  boys  intended  fbritaze 
taken  so  soon  from  school,  and  axe 
brought  up  in  habits  so  exclusiyelf 
idle,  should  they  either  become  dis- 
gusted with  it  themselves,  or  Iuito 
their  prospects  in  it  overcast,  t^ 
have  yet  no  alternative  in  their 
choice,  they  are  fit  for  nothing  eli^ 
being  in  want  of  that  general  prelimi- 
nary education  on  which  alone  any* 
after  studies  can  be  grafted  to  advanr 
tage,  in  whatever  situation  of  life  dte 
student  may  be  placed^  Now  thii 
again  would  be  obyiated  by  Uie  prth* 
posed  measure;  for  the  elements' of 
general  education  may  be  bestowitfd 
within  the  prescribed  time  with'eflSK. 
For  this  purpose  indeed  I  wonid  iipt 
recommend  the  required  attainibeni^ 
to  be  too  exclusively  professicmaL  I 
si)eak  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  feet  \yhen  I  say,  that  four  jsm 
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spent  at  sea^  with  a  good  understand- 
ing  of  the  tt<l vantage  of  previous  study, 
and  tUe  necessity  of  continued  appli- 
cation j  are  infinitely  better  even  for 
practical  purposes  tbm  six  idled  away, 
as  they  for  tiie  most  part  are  under  ex- 
isting institutions.  This  last  obser- 
vation, however,  is  only  thrown  out 
by  the  way^  and  as  matter  of  opinion: 
I  do  not  pretend  definitively  to  pre- 
scribe the  point  at  whicli  the  test  for 
admission  into  the  service  in  this  way 
should  be  fixed. 

Thirdly,  such  an  innovation  as  is 
here  proposed  would  appear  {)eculiiirly 
calh^d  for  by  the  eircmustances  in 
which  we  are  now  plaa^l  as  a  nation^ 
inasn^uch  as  it  would  hold  out  that 
encouragement  which  a  few  revolving 
years  of  peace  will  make  indispensably 
necessary,  if  we  would  keep  up  our 
slock  of  yoiing  officers  ag^ainst  another 
war.  As  matters  now  stand,  no  pa- 
rent in  his  senses  would  send  his 
chOd  to  sea  to  have  his  morals  eom- 
piromiiied^  his  habits  degraded,  arid 
himself  exiled,  for  nothing  at  all,  for 
the  prospects  of  the  navy  are  now  in- 
deed nothing*  But  if  three  years  of 
assiduous  applieation  to  a  particular 
course  of  study,  recoucHable  in  the 
main  with  almost  every  other  profes- 
sion as  well  as  this,  could  be  made 
synpuimous  with  two  passed  on  board 
snip,  many  would  be  induced  to  turn 
their  views  in  tliis  direction  with 
little  or  no  ultimate  loss,  even  if  dis- 
appointed. 

And  lastly  (for  I  do  not  wish  to  ex- 
tend these  remarks  unnecessarily), 
^uch  a  prefatory  course  of  study,  gen- 
erally tlisseminated  through  the  pro- 
fession, would  e<jually  dissendnate  the 
ihirst  for  higher  attainments  through- 
out its  ranks.  It  is  a  trite  but  very 
true  observation,  that  we  must  know  a 
little  about  any  matter  in  hand,  before 
lire  can  btcome  even  curious  about  it. 
If,  then,  the  elements  of  natural  his- 
tory, mechanics,  and  practical  astro- 
nomy, were  made  portions,  and  they 
certainly  would  be  very  attractive  por- 
tions, of  the  required  couise,  who  shall 
fiay  to  what  extent  the  opportunities 
for  original  observation  and  experi- 
jment,  so  an>ply  afforded  by  our  pro- 
fessioUj  might  not  be  carried,  even  al- 
though no  further  steps  were  taken  to 
promote  the  end  ? 

II.  There  are  four  points  of  view,  in 
which,  as  more  striking,  although  not 
perhaps  more  important,  thun  many 
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others,  I  shall  here  place  the  second 
measure  proposed  (viz.  the  establish-J 
ment   of  a   naval   college,  siniilur  to] 
tliat  possessed  by  the  Army  at  lii0 
Wycombe-)     Tliese  are,  as  it  woulj 
esseuiially  benefit  the  whole  profci 
sion,   those  members  of  it  even  wh^ 
may  never  be  able  to  obtain  admiEsioxJ 
on  the  lists  of  the  academy  or  college^ 
in  question ;    as  it  would  still  mon 
particularly  benefit   those    who   maf 
obtain  such  admission  ;  as  it  is  calJe 
for  by  a  due  consideration  for  the  ir 
terests  of  the  country  at  lurge,  identi- 
fied OS  these  are  witn  the  eiijoyraentjl 
by  the  Navy,  of  tlie  means  of  obtaining 
an    improved   education,    now   espej 
cially,    that   the  sphere  of  practic 
science  is  become  so*  much  more  ex-j 
tended  than  when  the  existing  insti* 
tutions  were  organized ;  and  lastly,  as 
it  would  Siitisfy  the  absolute  right  of 
the  Navy  itself  to  jiossess  these  at  least 
equally  with  the  sister  but  rival  ser- 
vice, tile  Army.     I  proceed  witll  th 
first* 

The  establishment  of  a  naval  acai 
demy,  or  rather  college,  similar  to  tha 
possessed  by  the  Army  ai  High  Wy^ 
combe,  would  benefit  tlie  service  at 
largCj  those  members  of  it  even  who 
may  never  obtain  admission  on  its 
lists,  by  holding  out  a  distinct  induce- 
ment to  youn^  officers  to  pursue  their 
scientific  studies  beyond  tne  point  in- 
dispensable to  pass  tJiem  tis  lieuten- 
ants. No  one  is  absolutely  certain  of 
what  he  is  capable  until  he  tries.  If, 
then,  the  qualifications  for  admission 
into  the  college  were  placed  high, 
the  same  time  lliat  it  was  chstincllj 
understood  that  a  passage  through  its 
ordetd  would  be  a  very  great  recom- 
lULudation,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  wtjuld  make  the  attempt  to  qua- 
lify themselves  accordingly,  who  would 
fail  in  that  attempt,  but  who  would 
yet  reap  great  and  lasting  benefit  from 
having  made  it.  That  this  effect^ 
however,  of  the  institution  might  have 
its  fidlest  operation,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable, I  think,  that  the  test  of  quali- 
fication should  be  set  very  high,  th6 
higher  indeed  the  better,  so  that  still 
something  striking  be  left  to  be  gained 
by  atlniission,  were  it  even  principally 
the  recommendation  it  w^ould  bestow- 
By  tliis  me^ns,  mere  interest  withotit 
pre-eminent  merit  would  never  be  able 
to  push  to  honours  or  distinction 
through  this  avenue ;  and  the  con- 
stant vacancies  on  the  establishment^ 
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which^  however  Goniparatiyely  small 
its  scale,  the  mere  want  of  qualified 
candidates  would  long  occasion,  would 
still  further  cheer  and  support  patient 
merit  in  the  previous  toil,  hy  the  cer- 
tainty of  ultimately  earning,  if  ever 
deserving,  the  reward.  And  here  I 
may  remark  by  the  way,  that  this  is^ 
in  my  opinion,  the  only  capital  error 
in  the  military  establishment  at  High 
Wycombe,  and  yet  alone  accounts 
sufficiently  for  the  slender  general 
effect  its  institution  has  had  on  the 
sister  service.  The  qualification  for 
admission  to  it  is  set  a  great  deal  too 
low;  appointment  to  it  is  notoriously 
matter  of  mere  interest,  and  is  pre- 
pared for,  accordingly,  only  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  when  success  is 
certain. 

In.  the  second  place,  however,  the 
insti^tion  in  question  would  more 
particularly  benefit  those  who  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  admission 
on  its  lists,  first,  by  uniting  them  to- 
gether, and  carrying  them  forward  in 
their  scientific  studies  to  a  point  which 
their  solitary  exertions  would  not  pro- 
bably ever  have  attained ;  and  next, 
by  returning  them  to  the  active  duties 
of  their  profession,  not  only  with  much 
higher  qualifications  than  they  before 
possessed,  but  with  the  advantage  of 
having  these  generally  known  and  re- 
cognised. It  would  carry  them  for- 
ward to  a  higher  point  of  proficiency 
than  any  to  which  their  solitarv  studv 
could  ever  have  attained^  througn 
means  not  only  of  the  superior  masters 
whom  it  would  provide  for  their  in- 
struction, but  also  of  the  emulation 
which  community  of  preparation  and 
pursuit  would  excite  among  them- 
selves ;  and  it  would  restore  them  to 
their  profession,  not  only  with  effective 
claims  to  selection  for  the  conduct  of 
almost  any  special  service  which  might 
be  fitting  out,  but  with  qualifications 
which  would  make  a  special  service  of 
almost  the  most  ordinary  routine,  by 
the  capacity  they  would  bestow  of 
blending  scientific  inquiries  with  every 
department  of  duty.  Should  any  novel 
emergency  of  either  attack  or  defbnce 
occur  in  Uie  fieet  in  which  they  might 
be  serving,  with  what  advantages  would 
•they  enter  into  council,  with  what  de- 
ference would  their  opinions  be  lis- 
tened to !  In  whatever  comer  of  the 
world  their  lot  of  service  might  be 
cast,  they  would  seize  the  passing  or 
permanent  phenomena  of  nature  with 
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the  ken  of  men  acquainted  with  what* 
ever  is  already  known  on  the  particular 
subject,  and  ready  to  notice  and  to 
reason  on  the  pecidiar  variety,  should 
any  occur.  Should  they  visit  a  new 
country  for  the  first  time,  their  acoonnt 
of  it  would  be  complete  in  all  its  parts: 
its  capacities,  natural  and  political, 
would  be  appreciated  vnth  judgment ; 
and  the  manners,  customs,  and  insti- 
tutions, dvil  and  religioos,  of  its  inha- 
bitants, would  be  r^rted  without  ez- 
a^eration^  and^  connected  probaUy 
with  the  histoiy  of  the  species  at 
large,  by  some  minute  aiialogy  of 
practice  or  community  of  beyef,  the 
observation  of  which  might  have 
escaped  the  less  gifted  travdkr.  Or 
if  these  visions  are  Utopian  as  thus 
stated,  and  perhaps  in  thdr  utmost 
perfection  they  are  so,  they  at  least 
indicate  the  direction  in  wiiich  the 
judicious  outlay  <^  a  f^  hundred 
pounds  annually  might  conduct  to  the 
improvement  of  a  most  important  body 
of  public  men,  as  the  Navy  unques- 
tionably is ;  and  however  modified  by 
sedate  jud^ent,  will  stiQ  leave  eaxfOffk 
behind  to  warrant  the  expense. 

The  illustration  of  the  dei^  interest 
of  the  nation  at  large,  in  thus  ednoat- 
ing  the  great  body  €^  naval  officers  up 
to  a  higher  point  than  is  wri^  deemed 
necessary,  and  some  of  them  even  up 
to  the  highest,  and  which  illustration 
forms  now  the  third  point  of  view  in 
which  I  am  to  consider  the  proposal 
in  question,  would  seem^  in  some  de- 
gree anticipated  by  these  remarks :  and 
indeed  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw 
a  distinct  line  between  conoorriAg  in- 
terests, the  qualifications,  thus  spoken 
of^  tending  not  more  to  call  indi^- 
duals  into  notice,  than  to  fivthefj  1^ 
one  and  the  same  act«  the  servios  on 
which  they  are  employed.  Thmis 
one  distinction,  however,  to  be  dNwry* 
ed  between  the  interests  in  qoestioii, 
and  which  best  of  all  sepanEtes>thflni  oft 
the  present  occasion.  The  intogpsli 
of  individuals  are  transitory,  Aose  of ' 
the  state  permanent. .  iThe  thodsaildi 
of  naval  officers,  whose  ra6c  is  go&e 
and  going  by,  have  sunk,  and  an.  npw  . 
sinking  to  repose  with  eadb  his  littk 
meed  of  success  and  fiune,  appartiaiied 
and  appreciated  according  t»  bk  op- 
portunities, not  much  the  better  nor 
much  the  worse  now,  however  these 
have  been.  But  the  state  in  past  time 
is  the  same  state  still,  and  who  shall 
say  what  may  not  have  been  lost  ine* 
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^ocably,  through  ihe  very  want  which 

I  would  now  recommend  to  supply, 
^'hnt  discoveries  in  science,  what  com- 
binations of  philosophical  reasoning, 
what  death-blows  to  our  enemy^s  re- 
sources may  not  have  been  missed, 
flolely  because  naval  officers  have  never 
hitherto  been  able  to  travel  out  of  the 
tisual  routine  of  their  professional 
duties?  The  opptrrtunities  enjoyed 
by  them  of  original  obisa'vation  and 
cxperiin^Dt  ore  incomparubly  superior 
to  those  possessed  by  any  other  body 
€f  men ;  their  leisure  is  even  a  burthen 

^  to  themselves,  and  their  inducements 
:to  give  their  ingenuity  a  scientitic 
direction  ore  great, — And  yet  not  one 
of  them  has  ever  materially  aissisted 
the  progress  of  science  by  any  consi- 
derable original  discovery  *,  and  not  a 
very  great  number  have  even  very  con- 

•  The  minote  observations  and  reason- 
ing of  the  late  lamented  Captain  Flinders, 
respecting  die  Marine  Barometer  and  Vari- 
ation of  the  Compass,  come  the  nt'arest  to 
an  e^ic^tion  to  the  above  remark,  but  are 
not  yet  of  sufficient  importance  materially 
lo  qualify  it  j  while  diere  ii  another  fact  to 
which  there  is  no  exception  whatever  of  any 
tn<M3ieiit,  still  more  strikingly  in  point  on 
poedte  fiidc— ^Tlie  Navy  has  been  ae- 
■nd  auiduDualy  employed  against  its 
itdat  for  many  yean  auice  dw  digoovery 
of  most  of  the  nuxlera  imptovementft  in  clie^ 
inistiy  and  other  edences,  during  all  which 
tnoe,  too,  England  baa  been  the  first  mari- 
time, and  among  the  first  sdentific  nadoufi  in 
the  world.'— Not  one  corobinatioii  of  mecha- 
nical power,  for  the  purposes  cither  of  attack 
or  ddencet  has  notwithstanding  appeared 
lUnoi^  u«f  the  imrention  of  one  of  our  own 
body;  we  did  not  even  discover  ourselves 
j|kMnnctpks  of  thai  memorable  improve- 
^^■|  introduced  36  years  ago  into  our  ow^n 
WKmui  batde  ;  «re  plodded  on  in  the  old  rou- 
thie,  team  the  first  even  to  the  last*  Oo  the 
contrary,  no  sooner  were  the  eneraies  of  the 
Anny«  asuited  as  these  are  by  its  several 
seminaries,  called  out,  than  new  inventions 
0£  shdls,  rackety  grenades^  &Jt.  became 
immediately  oommon*  Now  who  shall  say 
what  niigfat  not  have  been  the  several  re- 
fults  at  Toulon,  Teneriffe,  and  Boulogne 

II  quote,  afler  all,  the  only  instances  of 
fiiulure  in  our  modem  anna^),  or  how  supe- 
rior might  not  have  been  our  successes  at 
Copenhagen,  and  elsewhere,  if  we  had  even 
only  pooessed  these  secrets  at  an  earlier 
date  f  And  who  shall  presume  stiU  more 
to  determine  what  hitherto  undiscovered 
weapon  may  not  even  yet  start  forth  to  ex- 
istence, when  die  brains  of  our  young  ofE- 
ceis  shall  become  pregnant  with  odier  mat- 
ters than  the  mmn  tep^aihhaul  routine, 
wliich  has  Mtherto  occupied  their  every 
thought,  but  which  a  more  generM  degree 
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spicuously  followed  in  the  beaten  path. 
This  can  be  owing  to  nothing  but  the 
want  of  original  preparation  and  due 
encouragement^  und  it  is  assuredly  not 
more  nor  less  the  duty  than  the  in- 
terest of  a  great  maritime  state  to  re- 
medy the  detect. 

Tne  absolute  right  of  the  Navy  to 
ciyoy  at  least  equal  opportunitiefi  of 
improvement  witb  the  sister  service, 
the  Army,  is  the  last  topic  to  be  illus- 
trated under  this  head,  and^  in  stating 
it,  I  am  unconscious  of  being  actuatetl 
by  any  mean  jealousy  of  tlie  Army,  or 
of  the  advantages  and  honours  which  it 
enjoys.  In  common  with  a  great 
many  more  of  my  class  and  degree,  I 
may  very  possibly  think,  that  in  pub- 
lic estimation  the  glories  of  Waterloo 
have  been  allowed  somewhat  too  much 
to  eclipse  the  once  pre-eminent  tro- 
phies of  St.  Vincent  and  Trafalgar,  tlie 
names  of  Wellington,  Hill,  Beresfbrd, 
and  others,  somewhat  too  much  to  cast 
into  oblivion  those  of  Jorvis,  Duncan, 
Nelson,  and  the  rest. — And,  in  like 
manner,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  may 
and  do  thinks  that  the  Army,  with  its 
setninories  at  Woolwich,  Sandhiu^t, 
and  High  Wycombe,  has  somewhat 
too  heavy  a  scale  of  instruction  atkpt- 
ed  to  its  purposes  when  compared  with 
our  humble  academy  at  Portsmouth* 
But  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the 
other  are  any  of  us  desirous  to  pull 
down,  and  in  this,  in  particular,  I 
would  only  seek  to  build  up  in  amica- 
ble rivalry  and  imitation.  And  surely 
none  would  censure  such  a  desire  as 
illiberal  under  any  circumstances,  but 

Earticularly  if  it  can  be  proved,  as  I 
op»e  to  prove  it  satisfactorily,  that  in 
point  of  fact,  officers  of  the  Navy,  of 
all  ranks,  stand  more  in  need  of  a  li- 
beral education  than  officers  of  the 
Army  of  even  high  relative  station,  al- 
though, as  matters  now  are,  they  have 
comparatively  no  opportunities  of  im- 
provement afforded  them  at  all. 

The  Army  and  Navy  differ  as  fiehls 
for  the  exertion  of  individual  talent, 
in  a  great  many  circumstances  ;  but  in 
none  more  than  this,  that  whereas,  on 
the  one  hand,  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
liundred  otficers  of  the  army  are  never 
called  on  to  display  greater  original  re- 
source that  what  consists  in  a  gallant 
spijit,  and  due  notions  of  discipline, 
as  evinced  in  their  deportment  both  to 
superiors  and  inferiors :  on  the  other^ 

of  Information  woidd  speedily  reduce  to  its 
proper  level  f 
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there  is  not  that  Uttle  coidshipman  in 
the  whole  Navy  who  is  not  cast,  occa^ 
flionally^  absolutely  on  himself^  be  it 
but  in  the  <;Qnduct  of  a  boat  on  de- 
tached seindpe^  and  who  must  not  linl^ 
or  fiwim^  I  q[ieak  to  the  lett^^  ap  his 
own  judgment  shall  l^iid  him  right  or 
wrong  in  the  suppo^d  case.  Every 
a|t^,a3  he  advaQces  in.  his  profession. 
qiultipUes  4nd  inp:ea«cp!  the  iipp^rtanoe 
of  th^  occasions,  in  which  he.  i?  thus 
called  on  for  the  exertion,  6£  individui^ 
Client:  and,  whai  at  length  he  becpviefli 
1^  liec^tenant  commanding  a  small  ves- 
i|^.  qr  9k  commander  in  a,  slo(^  of  war, 
be  m»i  fo>  every  ordinary  purpose  of 
qpnducting  his  charge  iQ  safety,  pre- 
cisely tbe  same  t^&ilc  to  perform  with 
the  Advund  of  the  fleet»  with  these 
additional  disadvantages,  that  his  ex- 
perience is  less,  his  abip  fw  the  most 
-gfffi  is  employed  nearer  the  shore,  and 
Qonsequendy  in  more  critical  situations 
than  a  fleet  would,  without  an  object, 
choose  to  go  into,  and  be  has,  besides, 
no  such  advisers  to  consult  with  as 
are  usually  found  in  a  fl^g-ship.  His 
ohaiige,  it  may  be  said,  is  less ;  but  to 
him,  and  to  the  ship's  company  con- 
Sded  to  his  judgment,  the  stake  is 
just  the  same :  it  is  life,  and  property, 
l^ld  honour,  in  both  cases. 
.  Such  being  the  case,  tht^n,  to  whom, 
I  w;ould  now  ask,  should  the  best  pro- 
fessional education  be  given,  to  the 
offiper  on  whom  the  best  i^  thus  far 
thrown  away,  that  the  chances  are 
ninetvrnine  to.  one  that  he  is  never, 
called  on  to  i^pply  any  qf  it  to  practice  ; 
or  to  him  who,  whether  he  has  it  or. 
not  to  an  advisable  extent,  must  be  all 
his  life,  in  peace  w  in  war,  in  scenes 
where  sqme  of  its  lessons  are  indispoi- 
sably  necessary  for  his  safety  and  re- 
putation? The  question  answers  it-^ 
self ;  and  that  answer  is  an  admission 
of  the  right  which  I  have  thus  sought 
to  establish  and  maintain. 

This  cQfmmunica^n,  Mr  i^ditor,  has 
aheady  extended  to  an  almost  ino^is- 
sible  length ;  and  I  th«re£>rc  hasten  to 
(^ndude  it  with  only  one  more  ob*. 
servatiion.  This  regards  an  olgcctioa 
iKhiah;  B)ay  possibly  be  made  to  the 
>yho]«  of  die  plan  thu3  detailed  and 
ivopviipended,  vij^.  that  it  i^ould  place 
titepry  before  practice,  and  accordmgly 
injure  thg  service  more  Uian  it  would 
iwproyei^  X  am  qo^  however,  of  this. 
^pmiiMi.  ItniovU  mak^^  us  all  a  little 
more  theoretical^  and,  in  so  fox,  would 
be  an  adwmtage ;  and  some  of  us  would 
become,  through  ite  means,  too  good 
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for  the  general  routine  of  service,  antf 
in  so  ilEur  it  would  be  an.  advantage 
still,  for,  associating  with,  and  emu^ 
lating  these,  would  raise  the  tpneof 
our  pursuits  in  every  respect,  while 
their  success  would  reflect  credit  on  ui 
all*  But  the  great  mass  of  us  would, 
relatively  to  eacb  other,  remain,  mtuk 
the  same  as  now,  too  indolent  perhaps 
too  inert  in  every  way^  to  posh  to  emi- 
nence in.  any.  speogJAJtiv^  punml^  Ts 
them  tbe  pnoUcal  detdlfi  of  ovi-  ser* 
vice  wouldr  still  continue  m  pftffdisr 
sj^iere;  and*  indeed,  belt  8ai4,' with- 
out appreheniaipn  by  one^  vhQ.bafi:  aiU 
way9  ijeen  rather  9^i\tai<y  ftu^  ikhof* 
wise  in  his  own  habiti^  m  tbevB  them 
is  a  pleasure,  a  delig^^  a^  pd^fe  Cten, 
when,  they  are  k^  in  just  tiieir  pro- 
per plac(^  subordinate  tw  Ui^  ob< 
j^ts,  which  will  alwi^rs  redeem  then 
Irom  neglect,  did  not  their 
sable  necessity  guarantee  them 
such  a  fata  But  thafe  is  a  stiii 
effectual  security ;  for  who  woidfl  lie* 
^lect  the  practical  detaib  of  ^  iteirite, 
m  which  the  very  smallest  oiiiQrp^t 
may,  by  a  fatal  (»x)(»^tenatiOBj']|pii{^ 
the  most,  signal  calaouty ^ 

Should  these  reipttc)j£.ever  tMive.  th^ 
honour  of  meeting  the  .^e  QC'onf  W* 
sent  Fiiat  Lord  (LofdMdbrilk)^  imeir 
scope  ^nd  tenor  wiUj  I  iiiti  £ure,  re^ 
ceivehh  indulgtijit  conMtltrfltion,  hovr* 
ever  their  tiiitire  pujpoBe  may  posiibly 
fidlof  obiaiDing  his  unqualified  appro^ 
bation*  His  falLc^r's  Uiime  stands  pie- 
eminent  oxnung  tliose  of  tJbe  stat^stneji 
<jif  his  day ;.  and  yet  is  for  uoJiing  sq 
noted,  or  hq  grati^ully  remembei^^  as 
for  the  mlimte  attEntion  otid  eucou- 
ragemeut  he  always  lent  to  Buggestlons 
for  naval  i  m  pioveweiit.  Who  fihtill  b<; 
emulous  of  his  exLimpIe  if  not  his  son  ?; 
who  shall  follow  up  his  vfew%  if  no| 
the  inlicriti^  of  hjs  upprupmie  ho- 
nours? i1ie  first  step  in  tliii  case  iSf 
Uideed,.  &IrL'ae!y  tiiki'n  ;  tut  it  is  to  tlm 
I«esent  Lord  Melville  that  wte  are  iiK 
debted  for  the  renewed  seveii^  <tf 'oor 
examination  as  lieutenants.'  If  aayop- 
nerous  love  of  fkme  animate  bis  la- 
bours (and  who  shall  presume  td.doubt 
it?)  let  him  ptfrsevece  witli  hik  bes^ 
judgment  in  tne  same  path,  an4  ample 
will  be  his  reward.  His  i^apj^  will  Oe. 
inscribed  with  honour  in  ^  imp 
riahable  annakof  his  native  land,  i 
the  distinctions  of  political  party,  and 
the  bustlings  of  ephemera^  admlniB- 
tration,  shm  be  alike  swept  away  and 
forgotten  amidst  the  oth^  "Wredfj^.  of  a 
transitory  existence.  '  IMU 
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*•  Licence  they  uneAJJ  when  they  cry  Liberty, 
For  who  love  that  must  tirsi  be  wise  and  good,*' 
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^ERE  any  proof  awanting  to  shew  how 
utterly  unenglisli,  in  all  their  ideas,  a 
certain  class  of  period icnl  writers  are, 
who  affect  a  peculiar  regiird  for  the 
mainteuance  of  om*  national  spirit  and 
character — ^that  proof  might  be  abun- 
dantly gathered  from  the  disouisitions 
of  these  persons  on  the*  death  of  the 
late  Queen.  A  virtuous  matron,  who 
bad  been,  for  more  than  half  a  centu- 
Tf,  the  blameless  and  domestic  partner 
of  one  of  the  most  virtuous  monarchs 
that  ever  sat  upon  any  throne,  might 
hare  expected,  one  should  have  Bup- 
jjoscd  (and  without  any  great  exct^ss  of 
sanguine  expectatioii),  that  her  dust 
migiit  be  gathered  into  the  reojptacle 
wherein  alt  distinctions  are  levelled^ 
without  being  insulted  by  any  v6ice 
of  irreverence,  from  among  a  nation 
so  eminent  for  their  virtue  and  their 
loyalty  as  the  English.  And  yet  it 
has  not  been  bo.  Tliroughout  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  indeed,  the  spirit 
that  has  been  manifested,  has  been 
worthy  of  the  name  which  we  bear. 
Mid  the  rights  which  we  inherit.  There 
has  been  none  of  that  foolish  adulation 
which  is  used  to  disguise  the  hatred  of 
tyrants  Uixm  the  lips  of  slaves.  There 
li&s  been  no  fulsome  mockery — no  fri- 
gid affectation — no  false- tongucd  mi- 
micry of  passionate  admiration  or  of 
passionate  grief.  But  there  has  been 
a  qttiet  expression  of  respect  for  the 
unspotted  worth  and  purity  of  the 
Queen's  character  and  conduct,  mixed 
not  unnaturuliy  with  the  expression  of 
rjpct  deeper  reverence  for  the  aged  and 
'lifflicted  sovereign,  whom  she  has  pre- 
ceded to  the  grave— and  mixed,  as 
ini^t  become  a  nation  whose  house- 
hold virtues  are  their  noblest  distinc- 
tion, with  no  obscure  expression  of 
sympathy  for  the  remaining  tnembers 
©f  that  illustrious  house,  whose  great- 
ness has  of  late  been  visited  with  so 
many  dark  tokens  of  all  the  weaknesRcs 
**  that  flesh  is  heir  to"  Such  senti- 
ments as  these,  and  such  communion 
©f  sentiraeht,  might  be  looked  for  from 
a  people  that  see  in  their  monarchs 
the  emblems  and  instruments  of  their 
freedom  ;  and  are  ever  prciMued  to  re- 
verence in  tliem  the  representatives 
and  ^:uardians  of  their  character.^ 
Kor  can  we  hesitate  to  believe  that 


tliey  who  Jiave  adventured  to  speak  I 
after  a  different  fashion,  whatever  mayJ 
be  the  loftiness  of  their  pretenslonij 
and  tlieir  professions,  are,  in  tni^^f 
strangers  to  that  character,  and  €(ne*| 
mies  to  that  freedom. 

We  acquit  the  **  men  of  mark"  flf  1 
every  party  among  us,  of  all  partici<f 
pation  in  such  nn worthiness ;  mod 
sincerely  do  we  wish  we  could  cxlen 
this  acquittal  to  some  of  the  puhlicah. ' 
tions  which  are  commonly  suppo&cfl 
to  bear  with  them  the  authority  of 
one  great  and  important  party,  fn 
not  a  few  of  these  pubh'cations,  we  are 
Tery  sorry  to  say,  there  has  been  dissH 
played  upon  this  occasion,  a  spirit 
envious,  uncharitable,  splenetic  capti 
ousness,  the  appearance  of  any  symp 
toms  of  which,  in  such  quartere,  upoli 
such  occasions,  we  always  regret  ihel 
more,  on  accoiint  of  the  encouragement 
which  they  cannot  but  afford  to  the 
tnean  and  skulking  malevolence  of  a 
very  ditTerent  set  of  works — worka 
^hose  principles  and  practices  wiB 
long,  we  hope,  continue  to  be  con* 
denmed,  as  they  now  are,  by  all  that 
make  any  pretensions  to  the  character 
of  English  statesmen.  The  mat  of 
virtue  and  of  talent  (and  who  will  de- 
ny thai  there  are  many  such?)  who 
opp€Sc  themselves  in  ParUaraent,  and 
out  of  Parliament,  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  their  country,  should 
be^vare  wdiom  they  admit  to  claim  fel- 
lowship with  them.  l1iey  should  re- 
member that  tliey  profess  to  be  the  re- 
presentatives of  some  of  the  best,  and 
the  wisest  men  that  ever  Engjland  pro- 
duced. We  believe  them  indeed  to  bfe 
mistaken,  but  who  shall  suspect  them 
to  be  insinceine  ?  Let  them  think  how 
the  old  Whigs  of  England  would  have 
scorned  the  low-minded  enemies  of  all 
her  greatness,  whom  they  are  permit- 
ting to  fight  by  their  side— nay,  from 
whose  impotent  hands,  they  ha^^ 
sometimes  pennitted  themselves  to 
borrow  for  their  warfare,  the  embaled 
and  empoisoned  weapons  of  a  caitiff 
mahce. 

There  exists  in  this  ieland,  above 
all  in  its  metroiKjlis^  a  set  of  men,  who, 
were  their  power  equal  to  their  will, 
would  soon,  indeed,  take  away  from 
us  every  thing  that  has  served  to  draw 
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the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  world 
to  the  constitution  of  England,  and  the 
character  of  EngUshmen.  There  ex- 
ists a  set  of  practised  incendiaries,  who 
lurk  around  every  comer  of  our  vene- 
rable pile,  ready  to  thrust  in  the  spark 
of  destruction,  whenever  they  hope  to 
blow  it  with  impunity.  The  daily, 
the  weekly,  the  monthly  press,  groans 
with  the  weight  of  inflammatory  dul- 
ness.  It  Is  the  business  of  these 
men,  and  of  their  wicked  lives,  to  taint 
every  parity  which  we  love — ^to  de- 
gra^  every  dignity  which  we  rever- 
ence— to  debase  all  our  recollections — 
to  darken  all  our  hopes— to  shake  all 
our  confidence.  To  these  men,  whose 
pride  is  in  their  profligacy,  the  dearest 
of  dl  triumphs  is  a  fiur  reputation 
blasted,  a  sacred  feelinff  outraged— the 
stain  of  demoniacal  poUution  stamped 
on  some  high  resting-place  of  the  affec- 
tion and  the  honour  of  their  country- 
men. What  is  ^Dod,  they  hate,  being 
wicked ;  the  contemplation  of  worth 
is  sufficient  to  poison  the  beams  that 
fihine  upon  them.  They  abhor  the 
old,  mi^estic,  proud  spirit  oi  England, 
and  would  substitute  in  its  place  a 
little  vain  flimsy  thing,  made  up  of 
'pretence  and  meanness.  These  crea^ 
tures  are  like  toads,  which  delight  to 
spit  their  venom  upon  flowers;  ob- 
scure, filthy,  not  to  be  touched  for  dis- 
gust, their  track  may  be  surely  follow- 
ed by  their  most  odious  slime.  ' 

There  is  nothing  which  has  more 
bitterly  afflicted  the  paltry  spleen  of 
these  patriots  than  the  personal 
character  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England.  The  image  of  their  purity 
has  oppressed  them  like  a  nightmare. 
The  respectful  applauses  of  the  people 
have  been  daggers  to  their  ears.  They 
have  reviled  our  Ministers ;  and  as  aU 
men  are  not  wise,  nor  all  measures  ob- 
viously prudent,  Uiey  have  persuaded 
many  that  they  deserve  to  be  reviled. 
They  have  railed  against  our  Parlia- 
ments, and  deafened  the  air  with  their 
clamours  of  corruption.  The  great 
machine  of  government  and  legislation 
has  gone  on  as  befitted  a  pure  and  lof- 
ty nation ;  yet  here  too,  exaggeration 
and  invention  have  been  enough  to 
procure  for  their  voice  some  credence. 
But  the  throne  was  a  sanctuary  which 
their  malice  cbuld  not  apnroacn  with- 
out being  consumed.  Tne  inflexible 
integrity,  the  domestic  purity,  the 
honesty  and  the  honour  of  the  King-» 
these  were  things  which  they  durst 
uot  touch,  lest  every  foot  ihouid  turn 
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round  upon  them,  and  trample  tbem 
into  their  mire.  Removed  oy^  God's 
Providence  from  his  severe  duties  and 
his  innocent' enjoyments,  these  ene- 
mies of  our  peace  have  fondly  persuad- 
ed themselves  that  our  Ki^  has  be- 
come .half  fcn^gotten  among  us,  and 
they  have  at  last  begun  to  wage  an 
obscene  war  up^  his  gray  hairs  and 
his  affliction.  They  have  insulted  him 
living  through  the  dead  partner  of  his 
affections  and  his  virtues.  The  pri- 
vacy, the  UamelessnesB,  of  her  long 
life,  have  not  been  able  to  make  them 
asluuned  c^  outraging  her  memory. 
Armed  with  aU  tte  confidenoe  whidh 
malice  can  give,  and  ignorance  ang- 
ment,  they  have  launched  forth  V&ok 
darts,  which  have  served  no  pomse 
save  that  of  shewing  their  fiiry— -which 
have  at  once  fidlen  down  Uanted  and 
bruised,  beneath  the  heavenly  annour 
of  which  a  great  old  poet  speaks. 
<*  Sotto  Tusbeigo  del  ener  pmo^'* 
When  a  poet,  who  is  the  wont  ene- 
my of  his  own  greatness,  put  fbrth, 
some  time  ago,  a  set  of  ribald  libds 
upon  the  character  and  person  of  the 
present  sovereign  of  thaie  realms,  we 
took  occasion  to  tell  him,  not,  we  hope, 
without  the  respect  to  whidb  his  genras 
entitles  him,  that  his  publication  was  a 
disgrace  to  him  a8«Mif/emafi>  no  kss 
than  as  a  subject, — Uiat  it  waa  an  un- 
manly and  cowardly  poduction,  be- 
cause it  was  replete  with  insults  against 
one  who  could  not  ehastise  them.  The 
conduct  of  the  Jacobinical  journalists^ 
who  have,  upon  this  later  oocasiott,  re- 
viled the  Queen's  memory,  are  ehaige* 
able  with  a  still  meaner,  and  a  still 
more  disgusting  piece  of  cowardice,— 
were  it  worth  while  to  bring  any 
charge  against  heads  already  so  cover- 
ed with  contempt.  The  rank  and 
station  of  the  Queen  should  have  pro- 
tected her  from  insolent^-4ier  sex  »• 
lone  from  coarse  abuse ;  yet  insolence 
and  coarseness  have  been  minglwl  to- 
gether with  no  sparing  hand  in  the 
invectives  of  those  vul^  spirits^  who^ 
to  the  disgrace  of  our  country,  possess 
,  the  chief  sway  of  the  only  presa  that 
acts  directly  and  powerfrdly  upon  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community.  By 
every  rational  and  reflective  lover  of 
our  native  land,  the  wicked  and  per- 
nicious productions  thrown  oat  br 
this  corrupted  press  to  please  the  rank 
cravings  of  a  cHseased  and  morbid  a|^ 

Setite  for  excitement  among  the  une- 
ucated  or  half-educated  po^uuiuc,  axe 
contemplated  with  a  seriousness  of  iq^ 
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prehension  very  cUffei^nt  from  what 
might,  at  first  sight,  be  regarded  as 
due  to  tlie  exertions  i>f  a  set  of  writers^ 
without  any  exception,  utterly  igno- 
rant, and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions 
indeed,  utterly  dull.  It  is  no  difficult 
thing  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  vulgar. 
The  pantoraime  must  he  strange  in- 
deed that  does  not  relax  the  muscles 
of  a  clown,  or  a  serving  roan.  The 
malevolence  ©f  human  nature  dispisea 
not  a  few  of  them  that  are  low,  to  re- 
joice in  the  humiliation,  real  or  fkneied, 
of  their  superiors.  Alas  I  it  is  a  Btill 
more  universal  passion  which  leads 
the  wicked  to  triumph  in  the  degra- 
dation of  the  good,  however  transi- 
tory, however  imaginary,  that  degrada- 
tion may  be ;  nor  can  any  engine, 
which  increases  the  action  of  these 
bad  passions,  and  which  thrives  by  in- 
creasing  it,  be  utterly  despised  by  us, 
merely  because  its  machinery  is  rude, 
and  its  superintendent  contemptible* 

However  lively  may  be  the  indig- 
nation Mdth  which  we  regard  the  au- 
thors and  circulators  of  those  ruffian- 
like  calumnies,  from  which  neither 
the  solemnity  of  the  death- bed,  nor 
the  sanctity  of  the  grave,  have  been 
able  to  protect  the  late  Queen  of  Eng* 
j^pjI — -of  the  feehngwith  which  these 
inhuman  outrages  have  been  witness- 
ed by  us,  the  emotions  of  anger  and 
indignation  haxe  been  far  indeed  from 
being  tlie  principal  elements.  A  false 
calumny  can  leave  no  permanent  stain 
upon  the  purity  which  it  insults ;  nor 
is  it  to  be  feared  that  the  calm  voice  of 
history  can  be  at  all  affected  by  the 
whispers  or  the  babblings  of  wretches 
whereof  posterity  will  take  no  note. 
Our  indignation  that  such  things 
should  be  said,  is  trifling,  when  com- 
pared w^itli  our  grief  that  they  should 
be  endur^.  We  are  none  of  those 
prophets  of  evil  who  dehght  in  fore- 
telling the  degradation  of  their  coim- 
ti>y.i— ^e  ore  none  of  those  who  carry 
personal  spleen  into  public  specula- 
tion, or  colour  the  wide  prospect  of 
national  existence  with  colours  dipt  in 
th«  gloom  of  a  factious  disappoint- 
mcDL 

Wdl  may  we  praise  the  land  thot  gave  us  bir  ih » 
And  blcsa  the  fate  that  made  tliat  countiy 
mm ; 

tFor  f>f  al!  ages  and  aU  pmtfl  of  earth, 
I  'J  iir  time  and  place  did  fate  allow 

I  ^  A  would  be  thitt  England,  and 

We  liave  cherished^  and  we  (io  cher- 
ish,   high   hopes;   we    ftar  not  that 


tliat  which  is  good  should  be  desert- 
ed by  the  favour  of  Omnipotence  ;  we 
have  no  fear  lest  the  wicked  men,  \\ha\ 
hate  the  happiness  which  is  connected 
with  virtue,  should  ultimately  prosper  i 
in  their  unworthy  aims.      But  it  is  I 
not  easy,  and  perhaps  it  were  not  wiBe,1 
to  view,  without  something  of  sorrow,  ^ 
the  least  symptom  of  decay  in   that  J 
general   spirit  of  manliness  and  up-»f 
rightness,  in  those  broad  and  firm  ha* 
bitudes  of  generous  teeUng,  from  whieb^  i 
in  the  darkest  days  of  our  political 
horizon,  we  were  wont  to  shape  a  hope 
and  a  confidence,  that,  by  Goal's  grace, 
have    not    been    disappointed.      The'1 
principles  and   the    feeUngs    of   our ! 
countrymen  must  ever  strengthen  and  \ 
support  each  other.     Heretofore  they  | 
have  been   gloriously  blended.     Pa-  * 
triotism  and  loyalty,  and  moral  purity, 
have  been  enshrined  togetlier   in  the' 
sajne  hearts ;   and  the  undivided  ho-  | 
mage  of  thoae  who  loved  and  hallowed  i 
their  union,  was  the  main  element  of  | 
that  whereon  all  our  trust  was  built,  i 
the  first  and  highest  attribute  in  the  j 
national  character  of  our  countrymen.  1 
The  moment,    that   the  chivalry  of] 
feeling  is  discarded,    will  be   viewed.] 
by  us  as  the  sure  harbinger  of  death 
and  destruction  to  the  energy  of  prin-  l 
ciple.     We  liave  no  faith  in  the  ex-  I 
cellence  of  their  citizenship,  who  ar#  1 
ungenerous  men ;    we  have  no  hope  ] 
for  the  nation  that  allows  the  feehngs 
of  the  low,  and  the  passions  of  the  bad, 
to  mingle  permanently  and  deeply  in  I 
the   waters  out   of  which   her  spirit 
drinks.     Tlie  periodical  press  of  Eng-  1 
land  is,  for  the  most  part,  f^A  by  men  1 
vuljgar  in  birth,  in  habits,  and  in  edu-  J 
cation — needy    adventurers — shallow, 
superficial^^  coxcombs — puny  creatures  ] 
that  spring  up  in  that  broad  and  sterile  j 
track   of  debaieahte  landt  which  lies  I 
between  the  simple  and  the  enlighten*  j 
ed — the  peasant  and  the  gentleman*  f 
Alike  audacious  to  precede,  and  servile  j 
to  follow — vulgar  misconceptions,  and  j 
ignorant  apprehensions,  and  paltry  jea-1 
lousies,   and  envious  sneers,   are  tliej 
elements  and    instruments    of   their 
atrocious  war.      Newspapers  contain^ 
something  for  every  man  ;    therefore  j 
they  come  into  the  hands  of  every] 
man.     The  lie  that  we  read  with  a ' 
shudder  to-day,   is  repeated   to-mor- 
row and   to-morrow,  for  weeks,    for 
months,   atid  lor  years,    till  the  eye 
and  the  mind  learn  to  glance  over  it  , 
witli  unconcern,     Newspapers  are  nofcl 
studied,  they  arc  simply  read.    Their  J 
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contents  are  swallowed  by  us  when 
our  bo<lies  and  our  minds  are  in  a 
state  of  listlessness  and  inaction  ;  a  bold 
calumny  is  precious,  for  it  lends  a  sti- 
mulus to  their  flagging,  and  a  point 
to  their  dulness.  Men  give  them- 
selves up  gradually  to  their  incessant 
and  irritating  influence,  because  they 
cannot  always  resist;  and  in  every 
vice,  as  well  as  in  this  of  credulity, 
il  ny  a  que  te  premier  pas  qui  coute. 
It  is  time  that  men  should  perceive 
their  danger — that  they  should  open 
their  inert  eyes  on  the  depth  of  that 
giddy  precipice  to  which  their  unwary 
feet  have  been  conducted — that  they 
should  acknowledge  one  fault,  and  ar- 
gue from  its  certain  existence  to  the 
possible  existence  of  many — that  they 
should  at  last  make  a  stand,  and  T)er- 
ttiit  thfe  imwearied  waves,  which 
would  fret  away  all  their  land-mark^ 
to  come  no  farther.  If  there  be  one 
gentleman  among  our  readers,  whose 
conscience  tells  him  that  he  has  for  a 
moment  read,  vdthout  indignation  and 
disgust,  any  of  the  late  mean  and 
carping  calumnies  against  the  good 
name  of  Queen  Charlotte,  let  him  re* 
fleet  with  seriousness,  and  we  are 
pretty  sure  it  will  be  with  sorrow. 
Let  him  learn  henceforth  to  distrust 
more  readily  the  motives  of  other 
minds,  and  the  weakness  of  his  own — 
to  examine  into  the  true  nature  of 
other  calumnies  to  which  he  may  have 
been  longer  accustomed — to  shake 
from  him  prejudices  which  may  have 
been  more  successfully  instilled^-to 
return  to  thoughts  and  feelings  which, 
in  regard  to  other  objects,  may  have 
been  more  deliberately  perverted  and 
abused.  Let  him  learn  two  lessons, 
to  siispect  and  to  analyze — and  we 
doubt  not  he  wiU  soon  acknowledge, 
with  us,  the  possibility  of  drawing 
good  out  of  evil. 

We  can  suppose  it  very  possible, 
that  persons  wno  stand  acquitted  to 
themselves  of  any  participation  in  the 
faults  of  which  we  have  spoken,  may 
say,  tliat  we  have  been  making  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  the  matter,  and  de- 
ny, perhaps,  that  there  exists  any 
danger,  or  any  evil,  such  as  we  have 
described  and  lamented.  Far,  very  far, 
be  it  from  us  to  quarrel  with  that 
blessed  spirit  of  charity,  which  ''think- 
eth  no  evil."  But  where  guilt  does 
exist,  it  is  a  better  and  a  wiser  thing 
to  forgive  freely  than  to  acquit  rashly. 
Unless  we  be  very  widely  mistaken, 
the  outrages  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  are  no  isolated  offences,  has- 
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tily  committed,  and  deserving  to  be 
hastily  forgotten.  Unless  we  have 
looked  through  a  false  medium  upon 
the  whole  political  and  social  surnice 
of  our  country,  these  outrages  are  part 
of  one  deliberate  system  of  evil,  which 
it  is  alike  impossible  to  contemplate 
too  seriously,  or  to  condemn  too  se- 
verely. They  are  part  of  a  system 
devised,  and,  alas !  too  well  organized, 
by  wicked  men,  for  wicked  purposes, 
— a  system,  which,  however  inconsid- 
erable may  be  its  instruments,  tatei 
separately — ^however  contemptible  its 
planners  and  its  propagators,  both  in 
their  morals  and  in  their  intellects,— 
is  yet  formidable,  from  the  extent  to 
which  it  operates,  the  unceasing  na- 
ture of  its  operation,  and  the  progress 
which  we  fear  it  has  already  ma£  in 
not  a  few  of  the  objects  to  which  its 
polluted  eneigies  have  been  directed. 
This  system  has  indeed  enliited  in  its 
service  as  motley  and  polygeneoiu  an 
array,  as  ever  found  the  demcMs  of 
its  ruin  in  disunion  of  yoices,  nor- 
poses,  and  views.  But  that  wUoi  is 
mcapable  of  creation,  may  have  power 
enough  for  destruction;  and  we  Mould 
beware  of  too  much  despinng  our  ad- 
versaries, merely  because  we  fed  our- 
selves entitled  to  despise  them.  We 
envy  not  their  tranquHlitT,  however 
comfbrtable  it  may  be,  wm>  oontem- 

Elate,  without  a  fixed  and  serious  a- 
irm,  the  action  of  that  Jacobin  pitss, 
which  has  An*  its  main  olgect  to  e^ct 
the  d^adation  of  the  feeling  and  the 
character  of  our  people,  and  wbidi 
omits  no  opportimity  of  forwarding 
this  ignoble  piurpose,  by  attack- 
ing the  reverence  of  the  people,  ihr 
any  one  of  those  venerable  institu- 
tions which  serve  to  keep  alive  the  con- 
nexion between  them  and  thdr  fa- 
thers, and  so  to  cherish  the  spirit 
wherein  England  has  ever  fbund  the 
true  soiurce  of  her  happiness  and  her 
greatness.  Of  these  sacred  institu- 
tions, most  assuredly  the  Monarchy  is 
one.  Its  importance,  were  there  no 
other  means  of  estimating  it,  might 
be  gathered  from  the  indefatigable  bit-^ 
temess  with  which  its  outworks  are 
assaulted  by  those  who  hate  it  only, 
or  chiefly,  on  account  of  its  connexion 
with  x)ther  less  external  and  tangible 
objects  of  our  reverence. 

The  late  abuse  of  the  Queen  was 
only  one  transient  ebullition  of  that 
spleen  which  is  vented  with  a  more 
determined  and  pertinacious  audacity 
against  her  son.  It  would  dlmost 
seem  as  if  the  known  affection  of  the 
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cbijd  had  been  auffident  to  kindle,  in 
these  wretched  bosomii,  a  new  hatred 
ot  the  parent.  The  lilkl  duty  of  the 
Kegf  ut,  brought  by  the  circumstances 
of  liis  aflljction,  more  consjpicuously 
before  the  public  eye,  might  ttind, 
tliey  were  afraid,  to  endear  him  to  his 
people  ;  and  they  strove  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  bis  tenderness,  by  de- 
grading its  object.  It  is  thus  that 
these  men  proceed  in  their  warfare* 
The  talseneSB  of  premises,  the  absurd- 
ities of  conclusions,  can  eo^Iy  be  ex- 
posed;  therefore  in  these  they  deal 
not.  They  do  not  assault  by  reason, 
argument^  or  principle ;  for,  in  regard 
ta  thes^,  they  tcel,  and  have  always 
felt,  their  weakness,  or  ratlier  their 
nothingness.  Their  stronghold  lies 
in  the  abundance  of  evil  passions ; 
these  they  cherish,  exacerbate,  and 
multiply ;  and  du'ough  these  they 
moki'  their  approaches  to  heads  little 
£tted  either  by  nature  or  by  education 
for  scrudnizing  tacts,  or  weighing  ab- 
straxjt  ajrgumcnts  in  the  balance.  Their 
Bchemc,  their  easy  scheme,  is  to  as- 
sault principles,  by  abusing  persons. 
Sneers  and  nicknainee,  and  all  the 
Itockoeyed  tooh;  of  vulgar  insolence — 
tliese  are  the  weapons  wherein  the  ar* 
moury  of  thiB  literary  mob  is  rich. 
It  i«  a  startling  thing  to  reflect  for  a 
moment  to  what  extent,  in  some  in- 
stances, these  base  weapons  of  a  cow- 
ardly warfare  have  already  served  their 
ituni,  how  unremittingly  the  shatlts  have 
been  discharged,  and  how  dtreply  die 
venom  has  been  sucked  into  the  circu- 
llRtiou  of  opinion  ! 

The  same  abuse,  which,  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  \m  i*etgn,  was  levelled  abun- 
dantly against  the  King  himseltj  but 
from  which  it  has  now  been  long  the 
pohcy  of  his  worst  enemies  to  abstain, 
\m  been  revived  and  redouhlctl  against 

the   Regent and  for  why '4     The 

question  will  not  easily  be  answered 
%  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  hear,  if  not  to  echo,  the 
disloyal  outcry.  It  is  the  maxim 
of  our  constitution,  that  the  Sovereign 
can  do  no  wrong  ;  the  Regent  has  res- 
jH)nsihle  Ministers ;  the  old  fable  of 
aecret  influence  hafi  not  b«en  resusci- 
tated :  upon  what  pretence,  then, — 
(for  we  need  not  ask  from  what  mo- 
tives)— proceeds  the  incessant  perse- 
cution of  tlie  Prince 'iS  character  in 
these  corrupt  pruits  ?  With  liis  pri- 
vate cliaracter  they  have  Uttle  ac- 
quaunLince,  and  not  much  concern, — 
liiey  abuse  it,  however,  perpetually, 
nnd  yet  even  against  it  they  hove  no 
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charge  to  bring  forward,  upon  whosf 
merits  they  would  be  willing  lo  resit 
the  justilication  of  their  generd  ubus- 
iveness.  In  his  public  character  of 
Regent,  we  knuw  of  only  one  act 
which  was  openly  and  eniirely  his 
own.  By  tliis  one  act,  it  is  our  firni 
behef,  he  merited  the  eternai  grati- 
tude of  his  country  and  ot  Emope ; 
and  yet  froin  this  iiubic  act,  datti  the 
beginning  oH  tht;  most  systtuiatie  and 
rancorouii  calumniation  that  was  ever 
levelled  by  plebeian  arrogance  a<;ainst 
the  supreme  luagiistrate  of  a  mighty 
nation.  The  abuse  ot  the  lle;^ent,  as 
contrasted  with  the  Kin^^,  begun  from 
the  very  moment  when  the  son  iden- 
tiiied  his  poHtical  being  with  that  of 
his  latlier,  by  adopting  the  prmcij/les 
and  the  servants  of  his  governmenL — 
Eut  what  avails  it  to  puint  out  the  logi- 
cal blunders  of  men  who  despise  all 
reast^ning  r*  or  why  pursue  the  filthy 
windings  of  a  bloated  and  luxuriant 
tnaUce,  which,  the  mure  deeply  it  is 
wounded,  will  only  multiply  the  moro 
fhe  organs  of  its  infcrnid  hit>s. 
With  complicated  moastere,  head  and  uil«.  ] 
Scorpion  and  a^^p,  and  Amphisbaina  dire, 
Cerastes  horned^  Hydras,  and  Elops  drear, ^1 
And  Dipsas?-^ 

It  is  indeed  a  task  without  honour, 
as  without  pleas m'e ;  and  yet,  coulil 
any  thing  be  effected  that  might  tend 
to  confine  the  crawlings  of  the  reptile 
to  its  native  coverts,  could  any  check 
be  given  to  that  sluggish  apatliy  with 
wliich  a  vast  proj^^iortion  of  the  peopfe 
have  accustomed  theuiselvea  to  con-* 
template  tlie  moi^t  audacious  of  itii 
inroads, — there  would  ho.  no  net^  of 
pleasure  in  the  execution,  or  honour 
in  the  completion  of  the  work,  to  make 
a  lover  of  his  country  embrace  it  free* 
ly.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  earth*! 
creeping  adversarie^s  of  our  honour,  j 
that,  to  combat  them,  we  must  des^J 
ceiid.  Assault  them  with  tlic  liighi 
chivalry  of  teeling  and  prhiciple,  and 
their  scaly  length  glides,  without  one 
agony,  into  the  feus  and  brakes,  where 
for  it  alone,  path  or  shelter  may  be 
found. — Speak  to  these  babblers  as 
En^^lishmen,  and  they  understand  you 
not.  They  have  no  knowledge  or 
communion  in  that  nature  which  bind^ 
Englishmen  together.  They  have  no 
reverence  for  that  which  we  worship — 
no  love  for  that  which  we  ]xi\Q. 
They  are  strangers  to  the  Kpirit  of  i\\c 
land  from  which  they  spring — enemies 
of  its  old  treedora — ^parricide«  of  its  old 
honour ;  and  yet  from  day  to  day  the 
croucliing  spirit  of  their  treason  is  per* 
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mitted  to  repeat  its  hiss,  till  alas !  ho- 
nest ears  become  fiunih'ar  with  the 
dissonance,  and  hearts  formed  for  ho- 
nesty begin  to  be  touched  and  blacken- 
ed with  the  sprinklings  of  the  poison. 

The  combination  of  plebeian  mean- 
ness, and  plebeian  fidsehood^  should 
be  encountered,  as  heretofore  it  hath 
been,  bv  a  counter-combination.  The 
good,  tne  honest,  the  truly  patriotic, 
need  only  to  perceive  their  dan^r  in 
order  to  be  secure  of  their  victory. 
The  delights  of  derision  may  flatter 
and  deceive,  for  a  moment,  the  w&dc- 
ness  of  the  best  natures ;  but  at  last 
the  vitals  of  principle  b^n  to  be  af- 
fected, and  the  alarm  is  given.  It  is 
then  that  the  original  stamina  are 
aroused  from  their  inaction,  and  that 
the  v%our  of  early  feeling  tosses  forth 
the  contagion,  which,  had  it  approach- 
ed more  cautiously,  might  have  plant- 
ed its  roots  more  profoundly.  It  is 
then  that  men  ask  themselves  whither 
their  thoughts  are  tending ;  and  that 
wise  and  virtuous  men  blush,  as  well 
they  may,  to  perceive  how  they  have 
been  permitting  the  strongholds  of 
their  character  to  be  slowly  and  basely 
undermined  by  the  skulking  diligehce 
of  the  foolish  and  the  wicked. 

The  spleen  and  wrath  of  a  disap- 
pointed party — against  whom  we  shall 
say  nothing,  except  that  we  rejoice  in 
their  disappointment — ^has  led,  we  are 
apprehensive,  not  a  few  members  of 
this  party,  upon  not  a  few  occasions, 
to  have  recourse  to  measures,  and  to 
league  themselves  with  men,  whose 
nature  should  render  them  equally  o- 
dious  to  every  party  tJiat  aspires  to  the 
name  of  British.  Did  the  Jacobin 
crew  derive  no  casual  encouragements 
from  their  betters,  the  utmost  of  their 
vile  efforts  would  be  deserving  of  no- 
thing but  sheer  contempt.  Upon  this  last 
occasion  we  have  remarked,  with  any 
feelings  rather  than  those  of  triumph, 
the  seli'-d^ading  and  wilful  Inad- 
vertence of  some,  whom,  hostile  though 
they  be  to  us,  we  wiUingly  acknow- 
ledge, to  be  in  the  main,  generous  op- 
ponents^ and  of  whose  characters  there- 
fore, whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of 
their  cause,  we  would. always  desire  to 
think,  not  with  tolerance  merely,  but 
with  respect.  It  is  with  no  hjrpocriti- 
eal  lamentation  that  we  turn  fix)m  the 
meanness  with  which  modem  tactics 
are  too  frequently  disgraced,  to  better 
times,  in  which  neither  difference  of 
faith,  nor  difference  of  success,  avsdled 
to  corrupt,  in  the  hearts  of  either  ar- 


ray, those  great  principks  of  honour- 
able warfare^  which  both  alike  in^iere 
proud  to  carry  with  them  into  an  hon- 
ourable field.  The  day  has  been,  when, 
to  insult  the  person  of  a  sovereign,  and 
the  deathbed  of  a  iady,  wouM  have 
been  alike  disclaimed,  atike  execrated, 
alike  loathed,  by  all  the  parties  to  which 
English  politics  give  legitimate  hirth. 
There  is  no  affectation  in  our  sorow 
over  the  "  Qran  bonta  de  CavaUer' 
antichij*  and  yet  there  is  no  deifur 
mingled  with  our  sincere  affliction. 
The  errors  of  which  we  complain  will« 
we  are  well  persuaded,  be  no  more 
than  transitory  errors.  The  pedigree 
of  right  thought  is  nof  soon  to  be 
radically  corrupted.  It  is  a  high  sine- 
ly,  but  is  very  far  from  being  an  un- 
wise confidence,  wherewith  the  best 
and  the  greatest  intellects  of  Eng^ind 
still  look  to  the  ftiture  tenor  of  their 
country's  being.  It  is  with  a  sober 
and  a  prospective  trust  that  our  poets 
and  philosophers  still  l^ad  magnifionit 
words  to  the  prevailing  sentinieiit  of 
their  people. 

Hail  to  thecrown  by  freedom  whapfJ  — loghd 
An  English  sovereign*!  brow !  and  to  Htm 

throne 
Whereon  he  sits !  whose  deep  fannriationsBa 
In  veneration  and  the  People*!  ^awti 
Whose  steps  are  eauity,  wnose  seat  ia  law. 
Hail  to  the  state  of  England !  and  eoi^ofai 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devoatt 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fabric  of  her  dnndi ; 
Founded  in  truth  ;  by  blood  isX  martyrdoBi 
Cemented;  by  the  hands  of  wisdom  retusA 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  ordered  pmm 
Decent  and  unreproved.     The  vowe  wak 

greets 
The  majesty^both,  diaU  pray  ftr  both) 
That,  mutiiallv  protected  and  soatainedt 
They  may  endure,  as  long  as  sea  sunoUDds 
This  favoured  landjOrsun^uiewBrmshflmiL 
And,  O,  ye  swelling  hiUs  and  qMdoaspiafai  I 
Besprent  from'  di(»e  to  sfaoEe  with  steflfle 

towers. 
And  spires  whose  ^*  sQent  finger  points  !• 

heaven  ;** 
Nor  wanting,  at  wide  intervals,  tibe  bulk 
Of  ancient  Minster,  lifted  above  the  donds 
Of  the  dense  air,  which  town  or  city  breeds 
Tointerceptthesun*8glad  beams— ^noyMV 
That  true  tuccesrionJ^U  qf  EneHsh  hemis^ 
That  can  perceive  not  lets  than  heretqfhre 
Our  ancestors  did  fteUtifffy  perceive^ 
What  in  those  hofy  structures  Repossess 
Of  ornamental  interest,  and  the  eMrm 
Copious  sentiment  d^ksed  aftur, 
■And  human  (^ritUy  and  soHal  hoe. 
Thus  never  shaU  tne  indigfOties  of  time 
Approach  their  reverend  graces  unopposed  g 
Nor  shall  the  elements  he  free  to  hurt 
Their  fair  proportions,  nor  the  Uinderrage 
Of  higot  zeal  madly  to  overturn!    •    •    • 
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The  Rev.  "Rfr  Dibdin  hu  returned  from 
a  bibliographical  tour  of  seven  months  upon 
the  Continent,  in  which   it  has  been  his 
chief  object  to  examine  tlie  libi&nes,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  literature  in  France, 
Normandy,    and  Germany*      louring  this 
tour  the  public  libruries,  and  the  principal 
private  collections,   have  been  particularly 
examined ;  and  as  Mr  D.  took  an  artist 
with  him,    expreaaly   for    the   purpose  of 
nuikinf;  picturesque  views,   ana   drawings 
from  Uluminated  MSS,,  he  htts  been  care- 
ful to  bring  home  sucli  specimens  of  the 
skin  of  his  companion  as  may  be  lilcdy  to 
gratity  the  present  prevaUing  taste  of  bia 
connttymen.— Among  the  objects  of  Art, 
the  camc^lt  of  Rouen,  Baycux,  Caen,  and 
Coutajice,    in    Normandy, — and    those    of 
Strasbourg  and  Vienna  in  France  and  Ger- 
many ,—-hAve    been    particuhirly   selected ; 
while  m&ny  of  the  illuminated  treasures  in 
the  Royal    Library  at  Pari«,"  and  in  the 
public  libraries  of  Mimidu  Vienna,   and 
Knpembc^,  have  been  escamiued  and  co- 
pied with  a  Hdclity  which  has  not  been 
mtherto    sur]jas6ed» — llie    great    monastic 
cabiblishni<3its  of  Krcmpsmunster,  St  Flo« 
tian,   MStk«  and  Goetdvich,  in   Austria, 
hxvt    been    particularly    visited^^and  the 
fjook-tRasares  of   the    dilapidated  mona* 
eteriea  in  Bavaria  minutely  noticed  in  the 
immense  collections  at  Munich.  The  greater 
p^rt  of  this  ground  haa  been  untrodden  by 
J^nglisli  travellers ;  and  perhaps  the  whole 
lias  been  neglected  with  the  view  of  accu- 
tnMiogTfipliwal  inform  ation^-the 
object   of    Mr  Dibdin's   undcr- 
r,  and  die  fruits  of  whicl^  will  one  day 
emitted  to  the  public. 
M»  de  Rocquefort's  long-expected  edition 
<>f  the  Works  of  Murtf  of  Frame  is  about 
appear  at  Paris*     His  text  wUl  be  taken 
the  MSS,  preserved  in  tlie  Uayai  hu 
rary  ;  but  as  these  arc  imperfect,  the  deti* 
iencies  will  be  supplied  from  the  MS.  in 
hl^Arleian  Collection.  Few  of  our  readers 
can  be  strangers  to   tlie   pleasing 

itioBs  of  the  lays  of  Mary  by  the  late 

!jlr  Ellis,  prefixed  to  his  Specimens  of  An- 
oent  English  Metrical  Romances.  Le 
iBrand  d^Aussy  has  also  pamphniscd  some 

Kher  tdes  in  his  Fabliaux,  a  work  which, 
diflunng  a  superficial  notion  of  the  poetry 
if  the  Trouvcurs,  and  thus  satisfying  the 
piultitude,  has  done  infinite  misdiief  to  the 
;ood  cause  of  romantic  literature.  It  must 
reoiillected,  that  tlie  lays  constitute  a 
portion  only  of  the  works  of  Mary.     She 
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r  very  interesting  old  Fwnch  portiaitt  have 
?en  elected. 
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alB0  versified  r   collection  of  ^sopian  apo- 
logues ;  and  although  the  coQfabuladon«  of 
a  cock  and  a  bull  may  seem  %  p^sess  less 
interest  than  the  fairy  adventures  of  Gmdcnt 
and  Lanval,  yet,  fmni  the  singular  elegance 
of  her  style,  they  may  be  numbered  amongst 
the  most  valuable  relics  of  the  midtUe  ages. 
In  her  verse  we  trace  the  aimphrity  and 
archness  of  La  Fontaine ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  La  Fontaine  himself  had 
studied  her  antique   rhjiue*      Fully  con* 
versant  with  the  **  viettx  Gatiloif^"  as  the 
modern  Frenchmen,  half  in  senousDeas  ani 
half  in  mockery,  call  the  dialect  spoken  by 
their  ancestors,  La  Fontaine  was  prepared 
to  feci  and  understand  the  beauties  of  this 
forgotten  songstress  of  the  elder  day.     Be- 
sides the  fables,  this  edition  will  also  include 
Mary^s  poem  on  the  Purgatory  oi'  Saint 
Patrick.     We  have  never  had  an  opjwttu^ 
nity  of  reading  this  poem,  but  the   prose 
legend   has  many    fine  touches  of  fancy, 
which  are  susceptible  of  poetical  embellish- 
ment.    At,  de  Rocquefort  states  in  his  prow 
spectus,  diat  he  intends  to  add  a  dissertiition 
on  the  ancient  manners  and  customs  of  the 
French  and  English  nations,  te^gether  with 
certain    rahfuhtf  on  her  life  and  works. 
As  to  the  latter  points;,  we  do  not,  however, 
expect  tliat  any  very  material  addition  can 
be  made  to  the  able  essay  of  the  Abbe  de  In 
Rue,  published  in  tlie  transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Antimiaries.     We  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  undertaking   iii   M.   dt 
Rocquefort  has  been  promoted  by  the  friend- 
ship and  exertions  of  the  Abbe;  and  we 
hojje  diat  he  may  receive  sufficient  support 
from  the  public  to  enable  him  to  proceed  in 
these  labours.  His  Glossary  of  the  Romance 
Language  is  a  cfcditable  proof  of  his  ac- 
quirements.    All  the  romantic  epics  of  the 
Trouveurs  ought  to  see  the  lighL     The  in- 
vestigation of  romance  in  the  prose  romances 
is  exceedingly  uii5)attsfa£tory :    yet    whilst 
these  ponderous  volumes  are  purchased  al* 
most  tor  their  weight  in  gold  by  our  eager 
collectors,  the  soiuces  from  whence  they  are 
drawn  are  completely  neglected.     Hitherto 
the  French  have  talked  much  about  thdc 
Trouveurs  and  Minstrels,  whilst  they  have 
done  little  towards  the  eff«!tual  encourage- 
moDt  of  the  study  of  their  ancient  literatore. 
This  reproach,  however,  fidls  quite  as  hea- 
vily upon  our  own  dear  fellow-countrymen. 
We  cannot  mention  the  name  of  poor  Webcr 
without  pain.     His  collection  of  metrical 
romiuiccs,  greatly  as  hut  plans  were  con- 
tracted by  necessity,  is  a  treasury  of  invaltv 
able  materials  towards  the  history  of  ticdon* 
and  manners,  and  langua^;   and  yet  we 
must  blush  fbr  the  **  reading  public/*  (to 
whom,  \xy  the  bye,  aU  teal  antiquaiuttts 
3Z 
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ought  to  owe  almost  as  great  a  grudge  as 
Mr  Coleridge  does,)  when  we  recollect  the 
xeoeption  which  awaited  it 

At  Madrid  has  recently  appeared  the  first 
^ume  of  a  series,  to  consist  of  about  ten 
Tolumes,  of  the  history  of  the  Spanish  war 
ligainst  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  succeed- 
ing volumes  are  promised  at  regular  periods 
of  publication.  This  history  hut  been  writ- 
ten by  the  royal  order.  To  preserve  that 
impartiality  so  rare  in  all  national  histories, 
the  present  one  is  not  composed  by  a  single 
writer,  but  by  several,  wlio  imite  their 
eomnum  labours,  while  the  whole  body  dis- 
cuss the  most  difficult  points,  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  facts,  and  have  been  fumislied 
wiA  every  posnble  means  to  promote  their 
xesearches.  Each  volume  will  have  an  ap- 
pendix, noting  the  documents  which  they 
have  consulted,  and  the  historical  proofs 
and  illustrations,  with  charts  and  plans,  ex- 
planatory of  the  military  operations.  If  the 
spirit  of  this  work  be  such  as  appears  by  the 
first  volume,  it  will  form  an  unique  history, 
not  written  by  one  historian,  but  by  sevcraL 
At  all  events,  this  history  must  be  consulted 
^lu  an  official  document  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion. 

At  Paris  a  large  collection  of  French 
.poetry,  arranged  by  classes,  is  annoimced 
as  ready  for  the  press  ;  to  be  entitled, 
^ouvelle  Encyclopcdie  Poetique.  The  edi- 
tors labour  to  persuade  us  that  many  a  poet 
has  only  written  one  or  two  striking  poems. 
The  ancient  king  who  had  only  one  eye, 
though  otherwise  handsome  enough,  the 
artist  painted  in  profile ;  and  on  the  same 
principle  they  propose  to  exhibit  their  poets 
by  their  most  advantageous  side.  We  hope 
they  will  be  carefid  not  to  give  us  any  mo- 
nocular poet,  whose  single  eye  the  critics 
may  condemn  to  have  taken  out  Awaze 
that  in  former  compilations  of  this  nature, 
the  editors  have  been  swayed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  circumstances,  by  the  opinion  of  a 
flatterer,  or  the  solicitation  of  a  friend,  they 
promise  to  exert  a  severity  in  their  choice 
which  is  very  commendable.  It  is  to  con- 
sist of  eighteen  volumes,  of  which  the  classes 
are  as  foUows :  Poemes  didactiques ;  poemes 
descriptifs ;  poemes  erotiques,  mytholo- 
giques,  et  philosophiques ;  poemes  heroi- 
comiques,  badins,  et  burlesques;  heroides 
et  elegies ;  idylles  et  eclogues ;  epitrcs  mo- 
rales; epitres  familiares;  odes;  stances, 
cantates,  chants  royaux,  cantiqucs,  &c. ; 
satires;  fables;  cpntes;  romances,  chan- 
sons erotiques,  anecdotiques,  &c. ;  chansons 
anacreontiques,  rondes,  vaudevilles;  chan- 
sons poissardes,  grivoises  et  burlesques; 
epigrammes,  madrigaux,  impromptus,  in- 
scriptions ;  fragmens,  portraits  et  pensees  en 
maximes ;  balkdes,  sonnets,  rondeaux,  tri- 
olets, villanellcs,  lais,  virclais,  tansons,  re- 
nouveaux  ou  reverdis,  monerimes.  We 
have  given  their  arrangement,  as  we  con- 
sider this  classification  may  be  useful.  Mr 
Campbell*s  selections  from  our  own  poetry 
will  f«rm  aa  inteiceting  accompaoimeDt^ 
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and  we  may  then  compare  the  distinct  ge- 
nius of  tlie  national  poetry  df  each.  There 
is  one  playful  class  in  which  the  Fvnicfa 
will  be  found  to  excel,  and  many  in  which 
we  maintain  our  supmority.  Such  eollee- 
tions  provoke  comparison,  and  kera  alhe 
the  inquiries  of  taste,  and  often  tend  to  ill 
enlargement  While  chemists  axe  ^iyitiwg 
whether  some  bodies  are  simple  or  ooou 
pound,  critics  have  their  chlonne  and  Ihai 
muriates. 

Brazil. — Journal  von  BraziHem^  ^e,  TUm 
Brazil  Journal,  No.  I.  ftvo.  Wemiii;-* 
This  publication,  descriptive  of  a  canniiy 
which  has  hitherto  been  oouoeakd  witli  gicsk 
jealousy  from  Europeans,  has  oonmieDctdi 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  satisfiu^orily  np- 
ported.  M.  d'Eschwege,  lieutenaat-ooioiMl 
and  director-general  of  the  gold  miiMisf 
Brazil,  has  undertaken  this  journal,  net  Iw 
interesting  to  the  department  of  gsnyiqihy 
and  natund  histoiy  m  general,  and  Id  thii 
country  in  particular,  than  ad^ited  to  ea^ 
rect  various  errors  pn^iagated  faj  late  tia- 
vellers.  Tlie  first  Number,  acoompaaiBd 
by  a  plan  and  other  plates,  eontaina  madf 
the  general  introduction  to  the  lustmy ;  As 
second  will  comprise  an  account  of  BtuQf 
its  productions,  population,  &c.  in  tbe  ftoB 
of  memoirs,  notices,  &c.  The  wiwle  U  Ae 
result  of  observations  made  during  sevml 
scientific  journeys,  by  the  dihgent  aid 
learned  author. 

We  understand  th^t  M.  Simooda  de  8h- 
mondi,  is  at  present  engaged  in  wiitiiig  a 
History  of  France,  from  tbe  beginningflfae 
French  Monarchy  down  to  the 
it  will  consist  of  about  20  y 


[  The  announces  of  the  pUtnekng  mem  Mb^ 
^c.  ^c,  have  been  received f^m  aprhate 
correspondent  in  Germany.— Bditob.] 
Etymologicum  GrsBCse  l-t«gM  Godi* 
anum,  et  aha  Grammaticonnn  Mnpla  • 
codidbus  manuscriptis,  nunc  piinnmi  edt 
tum.  Accedunt  notsB  ad  Etjmokttieon 
magnum  ineditse  E.  H*  Bailuri,  Imnw 
Bekheri,  Lud.  Kulenkampii,  Amad.  Fey* 
roni  aliorumque.  Quos  digeisit  et  ana  cam 
suis  edidit  Fr.  G.  Stursiuff,  cum  indict  lo- 
cupletissimo.  Lipsiae,  1818.  4ia.  '088 
pages.  I'he  Etymologioon  Gndiantt  con- 
tains about  590  pages.  Then  loQoiwa  Spe- 
cimen Lexici,  a  Photb,  FMriaidia  Ccn- 
stantinopolitano  conscript!,-  ^ifth  a  lettar  bj 
T.  Gale  to  Marquard  Gude,  on  due  ifco- 
men.    Next  are  extracts  nf  a  MS.  at  Lib* 

sic,  ErufAokcytec  rS  AA^CvfV  of  Aptm^nOm 

meric  Glosss,  Orion's  Lexicon,  Ac  mA 
from  a  Codex  Darmstad.  Bombje.  of  dM 
14th  and  16th  century.  La^y,  Gramna- 
tica  Dcscripta,  opera  Bimbaixmii  ex  cod» 
Scheller&heimii. 

History  of  the  Religion  of  Chrict;  bj 
Fred.  Leopold,  Count  <n  StoDbeEA*  Ham* 
burgh,  18ia  VoL  XIV.  tS  nOmas 
contains  the  very  interesting  but  duatpc^ 
nod  ^m  the  partition  ^^scodoHus  CSS^ 
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Co  the  sack  of  ITnme  by  A  brtc  (410)»  Though 
m  Catholic  author  (tor  which  fotth  he  hus 
left  the  Lutheraii  church >^  it  is  not  only  for 
the  varitty  ol  his  informadtun^  or  the  splen- 
dour and  bfauty  of  his  lang\iage,  tliat  he 
may  be  ptrused  with  advantage  by  eirery 
Chnstian-     (P.  SchlegeU  U.  bit  lecture.) 

The  Year*  in  four  cantos,  a  rustic  epic ; 
liy  Christ*  Donoleitos,  From  the  ori}^inal 
Ijtbuaninn.  Translated  io  the  same  mea- 
lui-et  by  Dr  L.  F.  Bhesa,  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity. Konigiberg,  18IS»  8vo.  Dr  Rhesa, 
to  whom  we  owe  ilm  translation  of  the  first 
Lithuanian  pii«m,  is  known  as  the  translator 
of  the  Bible  into  the  same  language.  The 
poet  himscli'  was  a  country  clerj^man  in 
ITtiO,  who  to  the  powers  of  a  i>oetical  mind 
added  much  taient  for  mechatucs  and  the 
study  of  languages.  His  poem  is  tjuitc 
national,  and  altogether  unhke  any  siiiiilar 
production.  When  in  our  buiguage  K lop- 
slock  atteiiipted  the  first  tolerable  bexamc- 
ten,  this  poem  wiis  already  written  in  the 
•«iine  measure  in  tim  uncultivated  tongue, 
rich  in  spondees,  diphthongs,  and  vowels. 
We  see  that  the  manners  of  the  people  have 
been  unchanged  for  two  ccnturiea  past,  as 
they  vte  altogether  hke  tho»e  describei!  by 
the  writers  of  the  Ifith  and  17th  centuries. 

Recollections  of  a  Tour  to  St  Petersburg, 
in  the  year  181 4,  by  Ulrick  Chevalier 
Schlippenhach.  Second  edition,  2  voIb, 
Hamburgh  1«18.  The  author,  known  by 
his  poems  and  his  travels,  has  given  not 
only  roost  ample  and  minute  accounts  of 
that  very  singular  residence,  but  also  some 
intere,<»ting  and  accurate  informatioii  as  to 
the  provinces  through  whicli  he  p^isscd. 
One  of  the  mo&t  attractive  imi-ts  of  the  works, 
18  on  the  still  little  known  town  of  Riga»  its 
wealth,  owing  to  good  administration,  and 
the  eiiibcllishnietit  of  the  town  and  its  en- 
virons. The  «ame  holda  true  of  the  picture 
of  LivoniSf  90  ttch  in  the  beauties  of  natural 
scenery* 

Travels  through  Italy  and  Sicily,  by  A. 
W.  Kciihalide5,'2vok.' Leipzig,  IHIH,  Svo. 
Mr  Kf^halldes,  Professor  at  breslaUt  dis- 
trngui^hed  by  his  History  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  gives  an  account  of  hiii  tour  to  the  said 
countries  in  1815,  chiefly  vahiable  for  the 
antiquarian  knowledge  displayed  in  it.  Two 
maps  of  the  Capitoline,  others  of  Girgenti, 
Syracuse,  and  the  ilieatre  of  Tuomime,  and 
the  Etna,  are  added  to  it.  The  character  of 
the  people^  particularly  of  its  lower  classes, 
haWng  been  drawn  with  spirited  and  higc- 
nuous  strokes,  is,  perhaps,  what  exhibits 
most  oriv'tnahty. 

Frt-d.  SchlegeJ,  who  was  acknowledged  to 
have  been  tlie  only  man  of  talent  m  the 
Austrian  embassy  at  the  diet,  has  beeti  dis- 
misi^ed  from  his  sitiiation,  beinp  generally 
fntpposed  Ig  have  been  fubsemcnt  to  the 
Pope  a«  a  secret  agent*  Some  of  hts  at- 
tempts to  conversion  arc  said  to  have  suc- 
;^^eeded,  and  a  fonn  of  abjuration  h  shewn. 
Id  to  have  been  found  with  a  lady. 
A  declaration  of  the  Gtmmn  Prorestant 
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pritices,  in  the  l.atin  language,  cm  the  state 
of  religious  concerns  in  their  countries,  baa 
been  sent  to  the  Pope  in  the  beginning  of 
November  It  was  suspected  Uiat  it  would 
occasion  a  rupture. 

Messrs  Bronsted  of  1>emnarkf  Shakelbei^ 
of  Livonia,  and  link  of  Stuttgard,  have  re- 
turned to  Germ  an  y*  with  the  ingenious  Mr 
Kexo,  who  died  lately,  from  a  tour  throu^ 
Greece,  where  they  discovered  the  cdebra* 
tisd  Phygaliao  inari>le8,  now  in  tlie  British 
Museum,  and  the  stntues  from  iEginji,  now 
belonging  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavariib. 
Within  a  short  time  they  wiU  meet  at 
Rome,  to  live  there  together  three  years, 
which  thfy  will  consecrate  to  the  composi- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  work  upon  Modem 
Grceect  and  the  publication  of  the  nume- 
rous maps  and  dmwings  executed  during 
their  travLls- 

The  Hanoverians  and  Prussians  have 
agreed  to  make  the  river  Kms  navigable 
within  tlxree  years,  for  ships  of  300  tons* 
By  a  communicadon  the  latter  have  deter- 
mined to  establish  with  the  river  Ltppc* 
there  will  be  a  water  communication  of  tho 
north  of  Germany  witli  the  Rhine,  firom 
Emden  to  WeseL  The  expense  is  calcidated 
at  £5(K),000.  Perhaps  Emden  tlius  may 
rise  at  the  expense  of  Bremen.  A  com- 
munication of  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  by 
means  of  canals,  would  perhaps  be  the 
f^reatest  possible  improvement  to  the  trade 
of  Germany ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
till  public  spirit  should  pervade  the  dis- 
united provinces  of  the  Confederation.  A 
eanal  is  in  contemplation  betwcf^  tiw  Baltic 
and  the  FJbe  ,•  but  tlie  way  of  executing  it 
ts  not  yet  agreed  upon.  Lubeck  would  be 
ruined  by  the  loss  of  Russian  trade,  if  the  ^ 
projecttd  canal  did  not  pass  by  it,  m  it  easily 
might,  by  means  of  the  river  Stt'cknedx* 
which  plan  had  already  been  begun  undet 
the  Frendi  usurpntion.  Denmark  wbhe»  ' 
to  lead  it  through  Holsteiti  ;  iMecklen*  ] 
bui^  again  wants  it  to  go  tlirough  ita  own  i 
territory  from  Wismar,  to  some  little  town  ^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe* 

llic  erection  of  Saving  Banks,  where  the  i 
smallest  quantities  of  money,   even  a  feif 
pence,  are  taken  upon  interest,  after  the  mo- 
del of  the  Scotch  and  American  ones,  is  in 
contemplation  at  Hamburgh   and   Altomu^ 
In  the  former  dty,  many  local  obstacles  arei 
first  to  be  removed,  some  of  them  owing  tol 
an   institution  existing  already   for   man]f  T 
years,  proceeding  upon  a  plan   similar  to  ] 
that  of  the  Saving  Banks,  but  not  i 
less  than  £2,  whereby,  of  course,  the  i 
beneficial  cflect  upon  the  lower  clasai 
prevented. 

I'he  law.fiuit  between  Mrhuden  of  ZenSpl 
jind  ISIr  Kot;eebue,   the  author  of  so  many 
bad  plays,  and  of  late  a  secret  agunt  of  tab  I 
Russian   court  in   Germany,  that   hag 
tracted   so   much  attention    in    GermanyJ 
from  tlie  characters  between  whom  it  hat' ' 
been  carried  on,  as  well  as  its  origin  (Mr  Lu- 
(kn's  discovery  and  pubUcatiou  of  a  ma- 
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nuscripi  memoir  of  the  Riuaian  court,  in 
which,  amoDflst  others,  Kotzehue  calumnia- 
ted Mr  Lu£xi),  has  been  thus  deddod. 
Kotzebue  is  to  give  a  solemn  declaration, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  do  an  injury  to 
liOden;  to  dedare  the  pretended  extracts 
he  has  given  of  Luden*s  works  to  be  false, 
and  of  nis  own  invention;  and,  finally,  to 
pay  Uie  expenses  of  the  law-suit 

Messrs  Ersch  and  Gruber  are  the  editors 
of  the  new  great  Encycbpaedia  of  Science 
and  Arts,  pubHshedat  Leipsig.  The  second 
prt  (xi  the  first  vdlumehas  just  appeared,  go- 
mg  as  far  as  Aetius.  It  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  that  contributors  add  their  names 
to  every  article  received.  This  book  is  en- 
liched  by  the  labours  of  all  the  first  literati 
in  Germany. 

A  work  peculiarly  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  classical  scholars  and  lovers  of  an- 
dent  history,  is.  Die  Staatshaus  haltaug  des 
Athener  (On  the  pditical  economy  of  the 
Athenians),  by  Boekh,  professor  at  Berlin. 
This  work  is  well  ¥rorthyof  being  trans- 
lated into  English. 
Hamburgh,  Dec.  1818. 


•  SuUan  Katte  GJtery,  Krim-Gehry. — The 
wild  and  romantic  country  of  Caucasus,  so 
interesting  to  the  naturalist  and  to  the  his- 
torian, has  been  hitherto  ahnost  unexplored. 
The  savage  and  rude  manners  of  its  inha- 
bitants, the  jealousies  and  feuds  of  its  chiefs, 
and  the  almost  impassable  state  of  its  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  have  appalled  the  most 
adventurous  travellers.  Even  the  latest 
scientific  expedition,  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  examining  that  country,  under 
Professors  Parrot  and  Engelhardt,  could 
not  venture  much  out  of  the  beaten  track. 
It  is  evident,  tliat  without  the  assistance 
and  support  of  the  chieftain  of  the  country, 
Caucasus  must  be  considered  as  inaccessible. 
Philosophers  therefore  will  rejoice  to  learn, 
that  a  native  prince,  the  Sultan  Katte 
Ghery,  who  is  related  to  the  present  pos- 
sessor of  the  Ottoman  throne,  is  likely  to 
open  this  country  to  the  curiosity  and  en- 
terprise of  civilized  Europe.  This  sensible, 
-wdl-informed,  and  enterprising  chief,  is  at 
present  one  of  the  many  strangers  from  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  earth,  now  enjoying 
the  benefit  of  the  public  lectures  in  our  cele- 
brated University.  He  is  anxious  to  carry 
with  him  to  the  wilds  of  Caucasus  that  spe- 
cies of  information  wliidi  will  tend  to  ci- 
■  vilize  his  rude  subjects ;  and  wc  understand 
it  to  be  his  intention  to  make  these  subor- 
dinate to  the  grand  plan  he  has  formed,  of 
introducing  into  his  native  land  the  light  of 
Christianity. 

Geology  of  i/ie  Volga, — The  religious 
missionaries  first  sent  by  our  modem  Bri- 
tish Missionary  Societies  to  distant  coun- 
tries, were,  in  too  many  instances,  utterly 
unlit  for  the  duties  they  had  undertaken. 
Of  late  years,  the  education  of  this  class  of 
Ritn  has  been  much  improved;  and  now 
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the  Societies  are  careful  to  have  them  in- 
structed, not  onljT  in  the  prindplei  of  Chris- 
tianity,  but  also  in  the  arts  of  £&,  and  the 
details  and  principles  of  phyacal  adeDoe. 
We  have  heaxd  of  several  of  these  medto- 
rious  persons,  who  are  at  this  nooment  en- 
deavouring to  spread  the  lis^t  of  Chris- 
tianity in  remote  and  unei^OBed  seguDS, 
and  who,  at  the  same  tone,  axe  ■cdrdy  ein- 
xdoyed  in  the  invettigatioa  of  iheir  naturd 
histnry.  The  latdy  pubKriied  rqportrftfae 
Edinburgh  Missiooazy  Society  «»**■«"■  mU 
nera]ogi<»l  infonnatioii ;  aDdanodierTCiNXt 
about  to  appear  ham  the  Mooe  qntxtcr,  is 
to  communicate  an  aoeoimt  of  llie  gteiogif 
of  the  Voiga. 

Prate  in  ScoUand^^^Jh  •Mm^ynnn^  ]im 
found  the  mineral  named  prate. mk  the 
banks  of  Loch  Houm  in  Timiiiy  ilimi 
This  is  not  a  newdisooivery  in  Great  Bdtiin, 
as  some  journalists  pretend;  Ibr  pniewM 
discovered  in  Cumberland  b  v  die  nitfinl 
of  the  Geological  SodeQr  of  liOpdoB,  and 
also  in  Seodand  by  Profeasoc  JamMiia 
many  years  aga 

Perpetual  Afcrfion.— Mr  Spmot^  die  in- 
genious  inventor  of  the  constant  modoo  br 
means  of  magnetism,  has  placed  one  of  ht 
clocks,  which  is  driven  by  die  imrMifin 
action  of  magnets,  in  one  of  the  apartiimrti 
of  the  Observatory  on  the  Caltoa  HilL  It 
was  deposited  there  on  the  «*"— *'*g  of 
Monday  the  14th  December,  and  tlw  key 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Sit  Geome  MtfOr 
kenzie,  Bart  vioe-piesident  of  the  AatiODD- 
mical  Institution.  Mr  Spsnee  vae  iodaoed 
to  take  this  step,  in  conM^unod  of  the 
assertion  of  several  individtnls,  dnt  die 
motion  was  kept  up  by  some  cmsedifaeBt 
from  magnetism. 

Black  Lead  MiiteimGlenSiraik'Jhmr^ 
4fC. — Professor  Jameson  has  rramined  the 
black  lead  mine  in  Glen  Stradi^Fainr,  tt 
miles  from  Beauly,  in  Invernrw  shii«»  and 
finds  the  ore  dii^tosed  in  inegular  bat  pio- 
mising  masses  in  gneiss.  He  also  met  with 
the  cinnamon-stone  in  gneiss,  near  Kincar- 
dine, in  Ross-shirc;  and  in  die  sane  dis- 
trict, crystals  of  apatite  unbedded  in  qnatti 
veins  that  traverse  gneiss.  In  BoaMdiiie» 
Professor  Jameson  saw  that  perticnlar  ti^ 
riety  of  granite  found  in  Corsica,  and  vfaidi 
has  been  so  much  noticed  by  Fnnch  flCfllo- 
gists  under  the  name  of  orhicMhr  or  uni- 
can  granite;  and  near  Drimnadrocint,  in 
Invemess-shire,  he  observed  diat  noo  nd- 
neral  the  anthophyllitc. 

Jiaiigcs  ofHUh  of  Iron  Ore  in  SrmdUm 
Mr  Engineer  Von  Eschwege,  director  of  die 
mines  of  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil,  inftnns 
us,  that  the  abmidance  of  iron  ore  in  HfinM 
Geraes  is  extraordinary ;  and  he  mictions 
if  any  other  district  on  the  fiice  of  die  eardi 
contains  so  much.  The  ores  axe  msgnfltiff 
iron-stone,  iron  glance,  iron  mica,  and  eom* 
pact  day  iron-stone ;  and  these  are  disposed 
not  in  veins,  or  single  beds,  but  ibnn  wlMde 
hills  and  ranges  of  hills. 

Curiam  Ditcovery  thai  Sfidertflti  mpm 
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Sidf>hnic  tf  Ztjjc.'—X  few  montFts  since, 
baving  occasion  for  some  sulphate  of  zinc,  I 
proctieded  to  exjiniine  my  collection  of  me- 
tallic saltSt  amongst  winch  I  i^}q>ected  to 
find  wliat  I  requiretL  I  readily  f  jund  the 
papect  in  whicn  the  Ubd  informed  me  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  had  been«  bat  was  much 
lurpriaed  to  ifind  none  in  it.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  minute  particles  of  a  yellowish- 
blown  substance  were  scattered  through  the 
paper,  some  adhering  to  it,  and  all  held 
together  by  an  extreraely  tine  silky  thread. 
On  removing  the  various  papers,  and 
searching  to  Uie  bottom  of  the  bosc,  I  dis- 
covered a  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  !;inc, 
enveloped  in  a  heap  of  the  powdery  sub- 
gtanc^e.  When  I  took  it  up,  a  very  large 
spider  ran  out  of  it,  and  hid  himsdf  amongst 
the  papers  The  salt,  with  the  exception  of 
a  thin  shell,  had  been  completely  ciiten  by 
the  insect  Never  having  met  with  or  he4rd 
of  a  parallel  circumstance*  1  was  induced  to 
investigate  more  minutely,  with  a  view  to 
discover  if  I  might  not  have  been  deceived. 
On  recovering  the  spider,  I  foiind  it  was  of 
the  species  **  Aranm  Scgukay  It  had 
assumed  a  perfectly  black  colour ;  wiff,  on 
bmg  approached  of  disturbed,  remarkabty 
in  his  tuotiona ;  but  at  other  times 
dra^  liis  legs  after  him  in  a  peculiarly 

_^,iah  manner.  Having  cleaned  the  box, 
1  deposited  the  insect  in  it,  with  a  lump  of 
nearly  two  ounces  of  sulpliate  of  z'lne*  In 
about  ten  weeks  lie  had  pierced  this  also, 
and,  as  usual,  had  produced  a  considenible 
portion  of  the  pi>wder,  I  then  deposited 
other  metalUc  sidts,  as  sulpliatei  of  iron, 
lead,  and  Clipper,  muriates  of  lead  and  mer- 
cury, and  nitrates  of  copper  and  silver,  witJi 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  box ;  but  the 
spider  did  not  leave  the  latter,  nor  did  he 
touch  either  of  the  odier  salts,  though  I  re- 
moved the  sulphate  of  zinc  for  a  time  from 
the  box.  Being  thus  MtiaHed  of  the  fact,  I 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  if  the  salt  had  un- 
dergone any  dicmical  diange  in  passing 
through  the  spider,  1  cj>used  him  to  fast 
two  days,  then  depoKited  him  in  a  clean 
box  with  200  gr.  of  sulplmte  of  xinc ;  and 
when  1  perceived  he  had  eaten  nearly  half 
of  it,  I  carefully  weighed  the  remainder 
witli  the  powdery  substance;  it  weighed 
170  gr. :  here  was  a  loss  of  near  30  per 
cenL  ThiE,  however,  might  be  in  part  wa- 
ter, 1  dierefore  collected  (KJ  gr-  of  die 
powder,  on  which  1  poured  fix  ounces  of 
botUng  water.  A  considerable  part  remained 
undidisotved,  though  frequently  agitated, 
durriif^  two  dayi.  TeJi  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  were  then  added,  aiid  tlie  whole  was 
dissolved.  It  seuuis  probable,  tliertfore, 
that  the  sulphate  of  zinc  h^  been  deprived 
i>f  part  ot  ita  acid  in  passing  through  the 
spider. — Tjie  insect  at  this  time  neems  per- 
f-  '  V  l! thy,  Imving  eaten  nearly  four 
i  L>  «dt  m  about  six  montha. 

-\  ...  ;  i  iptTtitig'  the  Diicoverif  of  Pcai  I 
A'wi/cr,— An  EngUsh  traveller  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  Mr  Hastings  Robin- 


ison,  Inteiy  arrived  in  that  university  from 
his  travds  in  Italy;  bringing  to  Uie  Pro- 
fessor of  Minerak^  some  fine  spedmeni 
of  the  ctuiouB  hydrate  of  sUka,  commonly 
*  called  ^earl  nnter^  from  Professor  Santi  of 
Pisa,  accompanied  by  a  written  statement 
of  the  manner  in  whidi  this  mineral  waa 
originally  discovered  by  Professor  Santi, 
who  publishoil  an  account  of  it  in  hit  Tra- 
vels under  the  name  of  amiatUi  *  and  abo 
of  iie  rcpreheosihle  ciNiduct  of  Dx  W. 
Thomson  of  Naples*  who  daint^  the  dis- 
covery as  his  own,  and  gave  the  miaersl  tha 
name  oi  fiuritc. 

NotVitrn  ExptdUloju—'K  oonsiderabZa 
number  of  animak,  and  other  objects  of  no- 
tural  liistory,  have  been  brought  honie  by 
the  different  ships  composing  the  norttiem 
expedition.  The  anitnals  consist  diiefly  ot 
birds  and  zoophytes,  some  of  which  are 
new. 

Gffrffi//«j/.~The  king  of  Prussia  hai 
g^nted  Baron  Humboldt  £3000  a-year, 
and  oil  necessary  in^rumcnts^  to  enable 
him  to  profiecute,  advantageously  to  sdence* 
his  projected  journey  into  the  interior  oi  the 
Indian  peninsula. 

Denmark,— 'Iw  the  spring  of  the  year 
1816,  his  Majesty  the  king  of  Denmark 
resolved  to  have  a  trigonometrical  measure- 
ment executed  in  Denmark,  and  intrubted 
it  to  Professor  Schunnacher,  One  of  the 
inBtrumcntg  being  damaged  in  the  carriage* 
the  opeiadoti  could  not  be  begun  that  ye«ar. 
The  year  following,  Professor  Sdiumacher 
went  to  Miinich,  and  there  received,  from 
M.  Ueiclienbach,  a  new  instrument,  in  the 
room  of  the  damaged  one*  Since  that  time 
the  operations  have  been  proauzcuted  without 
interruption,  and  the  isienes  o£  triimgles  now 
extend  from  Lauenberg  to  Fiihncn.  In 
Denmark  and  the  Dudiies  four  degrees  and 
a  half  of  latitujile  will  be  measured,  and 
from  Copeoliagen  to  the  West  Coast  the 
same  timuber  oi  degrees  oi  longitude. 

A  tew  montliB  ago,  the  Hanoverian  go- 
veninieat  joined  in  tliis  great  saciititic  ope- 
ration; and  the  celebrated  iM.  Gause,  di- 
rector of  the  observatory  at  Gottingen,  wsa 
ordered  to  go  to  Luneburg,  tliere  to  connect 
one  of  the  steeples  with  the  DaniiJi  triangles, 
in  order  to  continue  the  series  of  triangles 
thr»iugh  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  This 
connexion  is  now  acconiplitsiii'd  ;  and  it  will 
be  happy  for  agtronomy  and  geography,  if 
all  die  neighbouring  states  will  thus  afsist 
in  bringing  them  to  perfection* 

Hoyal  G^ogicai Soiicf^  of  CornwaiL'-^ 
In  our  lobt,  we  gave  an  ac^oniit  of  the  Fifth 
AnniverKity  Meeting  of  tlie  Itoyal  Geologi- 
cai  Society  of  Cornwall,  and,  according  to 
our  promise,  we  now  present  our  readers 
with  a  short  account  of  the  Papers  read  at 
the  i\Ieeting,  lor  which  we  have  been  in- 
debted to  a  Correspondent* 

1.  The  fiist  pajjer  was  by  tljc  Secretary, 
Dr  Forbes,  and  was  a  sort  of  **  Klogh  on 
Natural  Hii»tory.''  In  descanting  on  die 
various  a4lvantu2e«  arising  fruui  thii  4tialy« 
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the  author  took  notice  of  its  effects  in  aug-     tary.     On  the  present  occasion  D 


mendng  our  relish  for  the  works  of  nature, 
by  superadding  the  higher  inteOectual  plea< 
aures  to  the  delights  afforded  by  the  mere 
conteuiplation  of  beautiful  or  sublime  ob- 
jects :  Its  power  in  preventing  the  evils  flow- 
ing trom  an  excessive  and  vague  admiration 
of  Ae  works  of  nature  :  its  ready  and  un- 
cumbersome  ass»ciatit.>n  with  other  pursuits ; 
its  tendency  to  p7o:uote  health  and  cheer- 
lluln:« :  its*  power  in  averting  and  relieving 
unhappiaeaa:  its  beneficial  influence  in 
leahling  to  religion  :  its  conferrinj:  a  relish 
tor  simple  pleasiixes:  its  influence  in  im- 
proving the  taste  and  judgment,  and  in 
quicktni:^  our  habits  of  observation. 

i  An  cxaemely  interesting  paper  bv  Mr 
J«.  Came.  ••  On*  the  relative  Ape  c\  the 
Veins  of  Comwall  ;'*  in  which  the  inpeni- 
(K»  and  inMdus'jious  author  attempts,  by  Ifair 
deductions  from  an  immense  collection  of 
facts,  to  esablish  six  or  seven  classes  of 
veizus  dLieriRj;  in  the  order  and  period  of 
their  tor!\-.at:oa.  This  paper  dws  not  ad- 
mit cif  abridgemcct.  It  is  of  cc«siderable 
lefigth.  and  was  characterised  by  the  secre- 
tary, who  reaJ  it.  as  the  ir.act  valuable  com- 
m'xueacioQ  that  had  yet  Keen  presented  to 
the  Scoety. 

S.  Two  very  valuable  www  ftom  the 
pen  of  the  leaxtwd  Mr  J.  Hawkins :  one  "  On 
the  N»K:*.er.jI».ture  of  the  C^nish  Rocks." 
as  txed  by  WjrwT,  ftv^ir.  speomens  pre- 
«e7.u>i  to  IT.*:  gmt  g«»!.-ir.«  by  >fr  Haw- 
kins :  arr.xhjr^  ••  Or.  F".A>rs  of  Tir.stor.i*." 
0:i  lAi*  ixvasios  the  Svien-  elected  Mr 
HaakuK  ar.  hoT-.TArv  tr.er.*.b«. 

4.  A  j^*>f7  "  i>t  ihe  Hor^Mecd  Fostra- 
tiofi  of  f.e  poTtsh  of  Sc  Clcer,  asd  or.  the 
Sw'.A;y  o:  ot.ter  rars  c^  rorr.wxIl.~  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  J.-fcx  Rvvers*  In  this  eoc.TP.ur:- 
cauoR  ihe  *u:hcr  uesiitled  the  varVii*  te!a- 
?aoc»  Asd  KviLujs  of  th:*  f.'»r«*aE.'»r..  and  i!- 
r.fe<crae<\!  the  w"rc!e  by  a  tr.jip  of  the  di<- 
rrct.  aad  ruirer'-.if  sw.-in^.^r.*  of  the  nvks. 
Serssal  l=:o!!K>j:  srwirc^.s  wer?  aSsp  pre- 
se£:ed  by  >[r  Rciottv,  rrw:  c'-.e  sli»  quar- 
ry* ot   rir.iic.'i.  il'uandry:  the  -aroK  «* 

fi«»Kal".y  AT-«iired  as  e\>3tt£r^  the  i-.r.- 
rcwwc.'v.  •*:"  si'.ellfH  ar.%i,  K-.*c«ec-.»r  Jy.  as  d^• 
coQfcaa^  the  «c,x>itry  f-fc:uK  vx'  our 
i«r^-<r.  *iare-  >!?  S.\ri?*  t*  of  owrv^. 
aad  :;  wvcliftxa:  ;ust!y.  :**i:  ti'.-wif  surcvs- 
eii  jpji=.v  i:i:rew«fa.«^  ar;  r:.e«  nrtec»  oc* 
RTJrture  of  tie  3li:T  •ratrjr  -tseb^. 

A.  A  ciirxr  '?y  >l:»  \\\X  of  Rirrs^r'e. 

t':»  rr.*c>ier  or  >'.?»  IrV..  Ux  sur-^v^  -r. 


only  thne  to  read  that  portion  of  \ 
which  treated  of  the  Gtanite  of  the 
End  district,  and  of  the  Slate  Form 
servable  on  the  shores  of  tlie  pa: 
Burian,  Sennen,  St  Just,  Zennor, 
nack,  St  Ives,  and  Lelant.  In  A 
the  author  denied  the  stratificatia 
Comish  Granite;  stated  the  Slate 
tion  of  the  district,  which  he  deac 
consist  of  the  following  five  rocka : 
blend  RocK\  Greenstone^  FHspar  He 
Feitpar,  and  Clatf  Slate  ;  and  exn 
belief  of  the  contempoianeotis  origu 
rocks,  and  the  fundamental  Grsmte 
irresistible  jusu'nent  in  favour  of  i 
ion,  and  as  of  hsdf  subverave  of  1 
tonian  theory,  he  adduced  die  fre^ 
stances  observable  on  the  Comidi  a 
Granite  veins  originating  in  the  oi 
intcrsecdng  each  other,  and  eshi 
the  point « intersection  die  Mpptaa 
ed  a  sM/t  cr  hesre. 

7. — ^Two  very  interesting  ptpe 
the  Tin  Trade  of  the  Ancients ;  - 
the  Reverend  Mr  Greathecd.  Ae 
the  Tieasurer,  H.  Boose,  Esq.  1 
gentleman  bnnx^t  forward  many  i 
arguments  in  supr^rt  of  a  somewl 
rodox  opini.v,  wKich  he  holds,  n 
the  knowledge  of  Britain  posKae 
ar.v-ieiits.  He  deTues  that  Comwall 
vis::ed  by  the  Phomicians,  and  m 
th  it,  ii  any  is!.iad«  denominated  Ca 
rtrjLlly  did' exist,  they  certainlj  ft 
part  of  the  present  Bridsh  Dominii 

Bolides  the  papers  abore-mentioD 
w?re  s«r.e  betibie  the  Society  that 
reaJ.  Xodrts  were  also  defirefed 
J.>s.  rarrre.o:  ihe  quaztirv  of  tin  an 
r&i^  in  Corcwal!,  Irdai;d,  and 
ihxrtr.g  the  year  eadisg  June  30,  M 
several  casJ.'^ues  cf  Geokgical  a 
j^-ut'-eas  woe  presated  tti  die  S 
daTerent  gect^K:le^- 

I3  theV-^une  oc  she  icecdng,  Lc 
star.TTlIe  tivk  .wajicc  ro  nctioe  dM 
tidor.  of  a  pc^Y  of  piaa?,  nhie  ISO 
t.^  Dr.  Puts :  si>  whom,  also,  dial 
vx?vi  fx  jUKrtcteoiiag  die  pobS 
the  rj«  TvJur.:e  oe  the  Sooe^'s  Tm 

Kr:'.r.  tSe  Rep«  of  the  CunAor, 
wari  Cij.;iT.  ct  wScne  concct.  In 
eiAcarit  arrvrijKXirt  of  the  wSan 
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ders  wtJl  be  delighted  to  leam  that 
_or  of  *•  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  "is 
dnt  of  giving  to  the  public  aDvtIjer 
jlder  tlie  title  of  The  Four  Agea  of 


IV.  GeoTge  Crabb«  has  now  in  Uie 

lea  of  Poems,  under  the  title  of 
the  HalL 

lerally  reported  that  the  author  of 
las  a  po«m^  in  a  aimilar  style^  now 
'ay  to  England,  entitled,  Don  Juan. 
fe  autlioriscd  to  contradict  the  re- 
t  Mr  BnimmelU  of  fashionable  rae- 
Id  sold  the  MS.  of  his  Meiitnirs  of 
^Tinies,  to  Mr  Murray,  for  £U>00, 
'MS:  having  been  eitiier  received, 
klieved,  written. 

in  John  Ross,  commander  of  the 
m,  has  in  the  press,  and  nearly 
jT  publication,  an  Account  of  hU 
of  Disicovery  to  the  Arctic  Melons, 
b  of  a  North-west  PasBage,  m  his 
*i  Ship6  Isabella  and  Alexander ;  in 
ito  vdume,  with  proofs  and  nume> 
praviogs. 

m  me  §pring  will  also  be  pub- 
D  one  Bvo  volume,  with  platen,  ano- 
eoant  of  the  Voyage  in  search  of  a 
test  Passage,  by  hii*  Majesty's  Ships 
\tsad  Alexander,  under  the  command 
^  John  Ross,  R,  N*  including  a 
if  tlie  astronomical  and  other  obser- 
f  with  notes  on  the  natural  liistory  of 
^nland  seas  and  tiie  adjacent  coasts  i 
rard  Sabine.  Esq,  F.R.S,  and  F,L,S. 
iin  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
bompanicd  tlie  expedition  at  the  re- 
Bidaiion  of  the  Preiident  and  Council 
Boyal  Society. 

tain  David  Buchan,  whose  interesting 
I  of  \m  former  expedition  into  the 
r  of  Newfoundland  is  printed  in  the 
Ux  to  Mr  Barrow's  valuable  History 
fNges  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  baa  in 
fess  a  N  arrative  of  an  Attempt  to  dis- 
a  Pai^eage  over  die  Nortli  Pole  to 
ig's  Straits,  in  H.  M.  S*  Dorothea 
lent ;  with  plates. 

ft  eldest  a>n  ot'  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
InouDced  for  publication,  Minutes  of 
irney  over  Land  from  Mundlccund, 
te&d  Quarters  of  the  Marqutsa  of  Hiis- 

tlirough  Egypt  to  England,  in  the 
I  ItiU-l^,  with  an  A<:a?unt  of  tUe 


Occurrences  of  the  lite  War,  and  of  ihi» 
Character  and  Customs  of  the  Pindaries. 
To  which  are  added,  a  Description  of  the 
Sculptured  Mountains  of  KUora,  and  of  tbd 
recent  interesting  Discoveries  within  the 
Tombs  uf  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt ;  by 
Major  Fiti5-(7larence ;  m\h  map's,  plans, 
and  vicwfl.     4to. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr  Ricardo^s  Taluable 
work  on  tlic  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
and  Taxation,  will  be  ready  for  publication 
in  January. 

Mr  Thomas  Campbell's  long-expected 
work  on  the  Poetry  of  Great  Britain,  which 
has  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  seven 
years,  will  certainly  be  published  in  .Tanu*  i 
ary.  The  first  volume  consists  entirely  ofl 
an  original  Introductory  Essay  on  En^sh  i 
Poetry, 

A  Churchman*s  Second  EpisUe,  with  il- 
lustrative Notes,  by  tho  author  of  Rehgi#  | 
Clcrici,  is  in  die  prets. 

A  Life  of  the  Admirable  Crichton,  with  J 
Notes  and  Original  fllu^traUons,  will  s^ortlJi 
be  sint  to  the  press. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  published 
the  l»t  of  February  1819,  No  L  of  Vien 
in  die  Tyrol,  engraved  by  W.  B,  Cook 
from  Drawings  by  P.  DewinL  The  Ori-" 
ginal  Sketches  by  Major  Cockhum  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  made  in  tlie  year  1617- 
This  Work  will  be  handsontcly  printed 
in  Quarto  Grand  Elephant^  to  be  completed 
in  Twelve  Parte,  each  Part  to  contain  Two 
Views,  price  10s.  to  be  published  Quarterly* 
A  limited  number  of  Proofs  win  he  printed 
in  luipeiial  Folio  <the  dze  of  Stuart^s 
Athens),  at  IGs,  each  Part*  A  Descriprioti 
of  the  Tyrol  in  English  and  French  will  be 
presented  to  the  Subscribers  in  the  course  of 
tlie  Publication* 

No  V.  of  the  Thames  will  be  published  oa 
the  Ul  of  February  lt^l9. 

On  the  1st  of  March  1819  will  be  pub- 
lii^hed,  No  II,  of  Delineations  of  the  Cele- 
brated City  of  Pmnpeii,  Engraved  by  W- 
B.  Cooke,  from  Drawings  by  Major  Coi^k- 
burn  of  tlic  Royal  Artillery'.  In  this  Num- 
ber will  appear  a  higlily  finished  Frontis- 
piece of  an  Emption  of  Mount  Vesovtus 
from  a  Magnificent  Drawing  by  J.  M»  W- 
Turner,  R.  A.  and  twenty-five  Plates  of  Pom- 
pcii>  A  \''aluablc  Addition  ii  presented  to  the 
Work  by  a  celebrated  Antiquarian  ^  Paint- 
ings on  the  Walls  and  Ceilings,  with  Mo- 
saic Pavements  of  the  Principal  Villa,*, 
These  will  be  carefully  Coloured  in  exact 
Imitation  of  the  Originals, — ^ne  of  them 
wiU.l^publtiglied  iu  Pftri  II. 
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The  Rev.  James  Townley,  author  of 
*<  Biblical  Anecdotes,**  has  nearly  ready  for 
the  press,  IHostrations  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, exhibiting  the  history  and  fate  of  the 
sacred  writing,  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present ;  including  biographic^  notices 
of  eminent  translators  of  the  Bible,  and 
other  biblical  scholars.  The  work  will  be 
interspersed  with  historical  sketches  of  eccle- 
siastical manners  and  superstitions,  and  va- 
rious dissertations  on  the  origin  of  alpha- 
betical characters ;  and  will  be  accompanied 
widi  fac-similes  of  several  biblical  manu- 
scripts, and  other  oigravings. 

Mr  Hone  proposes  to  elucidate  his  forth- 
coming enlarged  Report  of  his  Three  Trials, 
by  an  abxmdanoe  of  additions,  from  mate- 
mis  of  singular  interest  and  rarity,  with  nu- 
memus  coloured  and  other  engravings,  and 
portraits,  and  various  fac-similes,  which  will 
render  it  as  acceptable  to  the  curious  col- 
lector as  to  the  general  reader.  Tlie  work 
is  in  forwardness,  and  will  be  printed  in  royal 
8vot  by  subscripdaiu 

The  first  number  of  Swiss  Scenery,  with 
five  engravings,  from  drawings  by  Major 
Cockbum,  wm  be  published  in  January. 

Parliamentary  Letters,  and  other  poems,  * 
by  Q-in-the-Comer,  are  about  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

A  work  will  very  soon  be  published  by 
Mr  W.  F.  Pocock,  architect,  calculated  to 
supply  the  wants  of  many  persons  who,  at 
this  tune,  are  seeking  information  and  direc- 
tions in  furtherance  of  the  intentions  of  the 
legislature,  in  building  a  number  of  new 
churches.  It  will  consist  of  a  series  of  de- 
signs for  churches  and  chapels  of  various  di- 
mensions and  styles,  with  plans,  sections,  &c. 
Mr  Picquot,  author  of  ♦•  The  Universal 
Geography,"  has  in  the  press  a  Chronok^- 
cal  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  Modem 
Europe,  compiled  from  the  best  English, 
French,  and  German  authors. 

A  work,  designed  as  a  proper  companion 
to  the  "  Comforts  of  Old  Age,**  b  now  in 
the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days,  called  the  Enjoyments  of  Youth.  The 
object  of  the  author  of  this  small  work,  the 
scenery  of  which  is  laid  in  genteel  life,  is  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  the 
pleasures  of  religion  and  morality,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  inanity  of  the  customary 
pursuits  (which  are  delineated)  of  the  well- 
bred  young  of  both  sexes  in  modem  days. 
The  story  is  told,  not  in  the  way  of  dry  and 
abstract  axioms,  but  by  scenes  (in  the  Vicar- 
of. Wakefield  style)  in  which  all  or  most 
may  be  supposed  to  participate  in  their  pro- 
gress through  life. 

Mr  Parkinson  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
a  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Fossils. 

Mr  Chase,  of  Cambridge,  has  in  the 

Eress  a  work  on  Antinomianism,-in  which 
e  has  endeavoured  to  convict  the  abettors 
of  that  heresy,  of  hostility  to  the  doctrines 
of  Grace. 


CI>ee. 


A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language, 
written  with  a  view  to  flunlitate  its  study,  by 
C.  T.  Kersten,  will  be  published  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month.  The  author 
has  endeavouKd  to  simplify  the  prindplei 
of  that  language,  and  to  remove  the  difficul- 
ties attached  to  some  jparts  of  its  acqiiisitioii. 
The  Rev.  John  Gnffin  has  in  the  press,  a 
third  edition  of  his  Memoirs  of  Captain 
James  Wilson,  considerably  improved,  and 
ornamented  with  a  portrait  of  Captain  Wil- 
son. 

In  January,  a  work  will  be  published,  in 
a  small  volume  octavo,  entitled  Apeleutherus, 
or  an  Effort  to  attain  Intellectual  Freedom; 
in  four  part»— I.  On  religious  and  moralin- 
struction:  2.  On  public  and  social  wonbip; 
3.  On  supernatural  revelatioii ;  4.  On  a  m- 
ture  state.— A  small  impressioo  of  this 
work,  in  a  vei^  imperfect  state,  was  soma 
jean  ago  distnbttted  amongst  the  teaAno^B 
friends,  but  never  advertised  for  sale.  It 
has  since  received  many  additions,  altem- 
tioos,  and  corrections ;  aind  he  wiriiea  those 
friends  to  consider  the  former  impression  as 
entirely  supei^eded  and  cancePcd  by  the 
present  publication. 

In  December  will  be  puUidied,  La  RcB- 
trec  des  Vacances,  ou  Present  aux  Jeunn 
DeinoiseUes,  par  Marie  Antonette  Le  Noii^ 
auteur  des  Conversations  d*£ntt8tine,  Su, 

In  the  press  and  shortly  wiU  be  puUidied^ 
Duravemum,  or  Sketches,  Historical  and 
Descriptive,  of  Canterbuiy*  wilii  otiiev 
Poems ;  by  A.  Brooke,  Esq. 

Miss  Spence,  author  of  Sketches  of  die 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Scoieay,  of  fioo^ 
land,  &C.  Sec  is  prepari^  for  publication  a 
a  new  work,  entitled,  a  'mveuer*8  Tale  of 
the  last  Century. 

In  the  press,  Coral,  a  novd,  in  3  fols. 
12mo. 

Shortly  will  appear,  in  one  volume,  Svou 
Practical  Observations  on  the  ConabnKdoa 
and  Principles  of  Instruments  for  die  »• 
moval  of  Muscular  Contraction  of  die 
Limbs,  Distortion  of  the  Spine,  and  evoj 
other  Species  of  Personal  Dffomiky;  fay 
John  Felton  (late  of  Hinckky),  smgiGd 
mechanist  to  the  General  Institutioa  for  die 
rdief  of  bodily  deformities^  Bixmin^^nan. 

Abeillazd  and  Heloisa»  a  newaadcD* 
ginal didactive  poem,is now  in  tfaepreM*  and 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days ;  cuOed*  e 
Nineteenth  Century,  and}  Fanuliar  Hiiloiy 
of  the  Lives,  Loves,  and  Misfbrtanee  of 
Abeillard  and  Heloisa,  a  matchless  nab» 
who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  oentnijl.by 
Robert  Rabelais,  the  younger.    Hie  wok 


is  altogether  historical,  butuie  varioosdiic&« 
dations  may  be  deemed  a  material,  metDp 
monial,  comical,  fiudeal,  tragical,  atbieri, 
anecdotical,  clerical,  naudau,  legnnentd, 
ethical,  metaphysical,  dieological,  phiioww 
phical,  critical,  politiol,  and  idl  the 
tive  fficulty  of  als  ! 

Mr  S.  Fleming  has  cumlated 
for   publishing,   by  subacription,   at 
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gitincas,  the  Life  of  Demofithencs  ^  contmn- 

ing  all  ihi\i  is  recorded  of  tliat  celebrated 

orator,  botJi  in  his  private  antl  public  con- 
duct ;  wttJi  an  acwunt  of  the  age  of  PhiUp 

of  M&ct!Uon  and  Alexander  the  Great,  em- 
bracing the   most  interesting  and  brilli^mt 

period  of  ancient  Greece,  in  aria,  literitturct 

and  eloquence.  It  will  be  handsomely  printed 

on  a  tine  paper^  and  make  a  large  quarto 

voluiDe,  replete  witli  curious  und  valuable 

matter. 

Mr  Roacoe  hm  in  tJie  press,  a  wdrk  on 

Penal  .Turi&prudcnce  and  the  Heformatioti 

of  CrioiLnalf  ;  which  will  include  an  inquiry 

into  the  motives,  ends,  and  limits  of  human 

punishments ;  and  also,  as  to  the  eflect  of 

punishment  by  way  of  example;  and  on 

tlie  preventioD  of  crimes.    The  work  will 

also  contain  the  latest  acc^iunts  respecting 

the  Btate-pnsoRS  and  penitentiaries  in  the 

United   States      From   so   philosophical   a 

pen,  a  trejitise  on  these  subjects  cannot  fail» 

at  this  timet  to  be  peculiarly  valuable. 
Undina ;  a  tale,  from  tlie  German  of  Ba« 

ton  de  le  Motte  Fougue ;  by  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam   Robert    Spenser  ;    with  engravings, 

is  nearly  completed. 

The  Heraldic  Cyclopaxlia,  or  Dictionary 

of  Heraldry  ;  by  WiUUrn  Berry,  Esq.  lute 
oi  the  College  of  Arms* 

A  second  volume  of  the  Letters  of  Horace 

Walpole,  royal  quarto. 
A  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  developing  a 

new  principle  by  which  labour  is  shortened, 
and  the  suffiynngs  of  the  patient  aUeviatcil. 
A  Treatise  on  Medical  Logick,  founded 
on  practice,  with  facts  and  observutionij ;  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane. 

In  the  press,  Scripture  Costxinie,  exlii- 
hited  in  a  series  of  icngruvings,  acciuntely 
coloured  in  imitation  of  die  drawing  repre- 
senting  the  principal  personages  mentioned 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  drawn  un- 
der tlie  superintendence  of  B.  We«t,  Esq. 
P^R.A* ;  by  R.  SiUdiwelL  Acrompfuiied 
with  biographical  and  historical  sketcheBi. 
Imperial  4io. 

In  the  press,  a  work  of  considerable  inte- 
Tc-?  r--^'^:^-\  T'  f  -ncral  Gttzett^cr,  or 
)  I  oHtern  and  i>i>uth  - 

wl-  1  lories  of  America  ; 

contAiniiig  a  j>^)grupiuc2d  and  statistical  de* 
ficription  of  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Indiana, 
MiAjdasippi, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  az&dOhio, 
the  territortes  of  Alabama,  Miseoim,  Illi- 
nois* and  Michigan,  and  the  western  parts 
of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  ; 
with  a  con>|iIetc  list  of  the  road  and  river 
rout«  wc&t  of  tlie  Akghany  Moun tains,  and 
the  connecttng  roads  from  New  York,  Phi- 
fltfjphitt,  Wofiliington  city*  to  New  Ur- 
n«,  St  l^juis,  and  Pittibvirg.^ — In  this 
irk,  tlie  Emigrant's  Guide  to  the  West* 
em  and  South-western  Stetes,  by  WU- 
liam  Darby,  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  end  tlic  Western  Gazetteer,  or 
'Emigtant^a  Directory,  by  S.  K.  Brown,  are 
unit^ ;  tlie  whole  comprisinn^  a  more  com- 
VoL.  IV. 


prchensivc  accoimt  of  the  soil,  production  e, 
dimnte,  and  present  state  of  improvement, 
of  the  regions  described,  than  any  work 
hitlierto  publi'shed.  Accorapanicfl  by  a  map 
of  the  Ignited  States,  engraved  oqjrcssly 
for  tluB  work  from  Mdiish's  large  map, 
improved  to  January  1»  18ly. 


EDINBURGH. 

Tales  of  My  Landlord.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  Jcdediah  Clcishhotham,  scho<il- 
master  and  pari^li -clerk  of  Gundercleugh. 
The  Third  Series,  in  4  vols.  l:fmo. 

Marriage,  a  novcL     The  second  oditioniJ 
3  vols.  13mo.  will  be  published  in  Januaryr) 
Supplement   to   the   Encydopmha  Bri*i 
tannica;    edited  by  Afacvey  Nnpier,  E$( 
V.  R.  8.  Lond.  and  Kdin-  voL  iii.  part,  Sd 
4to, 

An  improved  edition,  in  2  vols  8vo,  ( 
Sehniidius'  tJoncordance  to  the  Greek  Nen 
Testament,  from   the  Glasgow    tJniversitfl 
press,  will  appear  in  January. 

We  are  happy  in  being  tlie  first  to  ; 
noimce  to  the  public,  that  Mr  James  Hogg,^ 
the-  celebrated     t'lttrick   Shepherd,    havinji 
been  employed  by  the  Highland  Society  i 
London  to  collect  and  arrange  the  Jacobi( 
relics  of  his  native  country,  has  been  mlenfc^ 
ly  proBccutmg  this  tusk  for  some  time  past, 
and  has  already  in  the  press  the  first  por- 
tion oi  hk  interesting  labours.     The  work^J 
we  understand,  is  to  conyist  of  all  tlie  Jaco«J 
bite  songs  of  mtirit,  published  as  well  as  un- 
published, widi  tlie  original  airs  to  whichi 
they  were  composed  or  sung  ;  together  with! 
every  anecdote  that  can  be  procured  of  chuis^I 
tamilies,  and  individuals,  which  is  calcula-1 
ted  to  illustrate  the  chivalrous  liistory  of  the] 
timeSf  and  the  oflen  romantic  exploits  of  1 
those  who  tocjk  im  active  part  in  the  difte-^J 
rent  rebellions,  and  were  diHtinguishcd  for] 
their  attachment   to  tlie   exiled    house   of' 
Stuart 

This,  we  think,  wUl  form  a  very  curious  ] 
and  interesting   national    worfe»    especially  ] 
when  we  consider  the  uiigleaned  and  exten«  J 
sive  Held  that  lies  before  the  Editor,  undj 
the  host  of  respectable  individuals  who  have  ^ 
interested  themselves  in  the  success  of  hig  \ 
undertaking.     Ever  since  the  publication  of  1 
the  **  Queen's  Wake,"  Mr  Hogg  has  occu-' 
pied  a  distinguished  place  in  theliterary  an- 
nals of  OUT  country,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  1 
man  living  to  whom  such  a  tajJc  could  be 
with  more  propriety  confided,  or  to  whoni 
fatiiilies  poas«5»eti  of  the  necessary  docu- 
ment!; will  with  greater  willingness  commu*  , 
nicate  diem.     Like  his  illustrious  friend  and 
brother  Mr  Waller  Scott,  and  his  immortal . 
predecessor  Robert  Bum5»,   Mr   Hogg  ha»| 
evinced,  in  various  partfi  of  his  writings,  at  I 
least  h  poetical  sympiuhy  widi  the  wayward 
fortunes  of  tlie  Pretender  and  his  followers, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  apologies  that  j 
3  A 


3(i» 

was  e\'cr  offered  tor  Jacobitism  is  to  be  fbond 
'  in  his  song  of  "  Donald  M*  Donald'^ — a 
song  which  long  boasted  an  unrivalled  po- 
pularity, although  among  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  his  unlettered  muse. 

"  Wliat  tho*  we  befriended  young  Cbarhe, 
To  tell  it,  I  dinna  think  shame. 

Poor  lad,  he  came  to  us  but  bareUe, 
And  reckoned  our  moxmtains  his  hame. 

It*s  true  that  our  reason  forbad  us, 
But  tenderness  carried  the  day, — 

Had  Geordie  come  friendless  amang  us, 
Wi'  him  we  had  a'  gane  away/* 

With  these  feelings  and  qualifications, 
we  are  certain  that  Mr  Hogg,  if  at  all  se- 
conded in  his  meritorious  efforts,  will  pro- 
duce a  work  in  the  highest  degree  interest- 
ing to  the  antiquarian  as  well  as  the  gene- 
ral reader,  and  it  is  in  the  furtherance  of  an 
object  so  desirable  that  we  copy  the  follow- 
mv;  extract  from  his  introduction  to  the  first 
volume. 

**  These  ^ongs  give  many  animated  pic- 
tures of  the  batdes  and  times  to  which  they 
allude.  They  actually  form  a  delightful, 
though  rude  epitome,  of  the  history  of  our 
coimtry  during  a  period  highly  eventful; 
when  every  internal  movem^t  was  ded- 
sxve  toward  the  establishment  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  which  we  have  since  enjoyed ; 
and  they  likewise  present  us  with  a  key  to 
the  annals  of  many  ancient  and  noble  fami- 
lies, who  were  either  involved  in  ruin  by  the 
share  they  had  in  these  commotions,  or  rose 
on  that  ruin  in  consequence  of  the  support 
they  affi>rded  to  the  aide  that  {urevailed. 

*'  They  are,  moreover,  a  species  of  com- 
position entirely  by  themselves.  Tliey  have 
no  affinity  with  our  ancient  ballads  of  he- 
roism and  romance,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  far  leas  with  the  mellow  strains  of  our 
pastoral  and  lyric  muses.  Their  general 
character  is  that  of  a  rude  energetic  humour, 
tliat  bids  defiance  to  all  opposition  in  arms, 
sentiments,  or  rules  of  song-writing.  They 
are  the  unmasked  sentiments  of  a  bold  and 
primitive  race,  who  hated  and  despised  the 
overturning  innovations  in  church  and  state, 
and  held  the  abci^rs  of  such  as  dogs  or 
something  worse— -drudges  in  the  lowest  and 
foulest  paths  of  perdition — ^beings  too  base 
to  be  spoken  of  with  any  degree  of  patience 
or  forbearance. 

"  Such  is  dieir  prevailing  feature ;  but 
there  are  among  them  specimens  of  sly  and 
beautiful  all^ry,  as  well  as  pathetic  and 
umidc  lamentation.  These  seem  to  have 
been  sung  openly  and  avowedly  in  mixed 
parties,  as  tiiey  are  more  generally  popular, 
while  the  others  had  been  confined  to  the 
select  social  meetings  of  confirmed  Jacobites, 
<nr  treasured  up  in  the  cabinets  of  old  Catho- 
lic families  as  their  most  precious  lore. 
Many  of  these  beloved  relics  have  been 
given  i^)  to  me  with  the  ^eatest  liberality ; 
yet  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  in  some 
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distant  counties,  numbers  yet  icnudn :  fior 
a  locality  prevails  in  many  of  thenia  tfast 
gives  them  an  interest  only  in  certain  ftmi- 
lies  and  districts. 

"It  is  fiir  this  reaaon  that  I  have  pub- 
lished only  a  portion  of  the  aoaogs  at  tUs 
time,  and  confined  myself  to  tfaooe  that  are 
apparently  of  the  earliest  date,  ooneei 
whidi,  authentic  legendary  documents  c 
not  now  be  so  easily  procmred.  I  have  nb- 
joined  such  of  these  as  I  could  oome  at,  in 
the  notes  to  eadi  song ;  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  requesting  the  desoeodants  of 
those  families  vhpX  raae  in  siipportof  the 
Stuarts,  to  furnish  me  with  suoi  songs  and 
anecdotes  as  stUl  remain  in  their  ponsi  lainiu 
and  are  not  generally  known  to  me  poblie. 
I'he  most  grateful  attention  will  be  paid  to 
all  information  of  this  nature,  whether  cea- 
tained  in  original  letters,  or  statemcnti  of 
traditionary  &cts,  and  the  manuscripts  cne- 
fully  returned  if  desued.  Nowt  when  all 
party  feelings  on  that  score  are  fior  eva  obli- 
terated— when  the  only  represontatife  of 
our  ancient  and  revered  race  of  bings  ipf 
this  chair,  such  reminiscences  aieboBomablir 
and  are  so  estimated  with  eveiy  one  of  ^ 
princes  of  the  blood  royal  at  this  pseaciit  day. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  rendered  nicfliy 
for  our  kings  of  the  house  of  BirnnavU  l> 
maintain  ue  sovereignty,  tQ  wbidi  tbef 
were  called  by  the  pievailins  viq^  of  ^ 
nation,  they  seem  never  to  nafe  xegaidad 
those  the  law  denounced  as  lebds,  ottewiK 
than  with  respect,  whidi  one  or  ti 
ces  will  sufficiently  serve  to  prove.^ 

After  a  number  c^  affecting  anecdnjiw^ 
favourable  to  the  above  dieoryt.  Mjr  J^m^ 
adds,  *'  But  to  put  this  matter  beyonA  K 
chance  of  being  disputed,  I  have  mif  t0 
add,  that  the  first  proposal  fiw  tl>B  xmpaa% 
o£  these  relics  from  oblivion  fflmiiptwi  fton 
the  royal  £unily.  It  was  made  by  lbs 
Highland  Society  c^  L4«doD,  irfple  o«e 
royal  Duke  w^s  in  the  chair,  an^.noAer 
present,  to  CoL  Stewart  of  Garth  ;  wbOt  •• 
well  may  be  simposed,  readi^  rngfatA  h 
the  promotion  of  a  scheme  so  eongeaial  with 
his  feelings ;  and  it  was  in  consegneHan  «f 
his  immediate  aj^iHcatkNi  to  Mr. C|epb 
Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  the  fiocpd  of  pp- 
nius  and  of  song,  that  the  task  of  uuUmUan 
devolved  on  me.  It  is  plain,  theqe&R^  Ait 
no  obloquy  can  attach  to  any.aiie  en  ■•■ 
count  of^  the  part  that  his  pifnaiiisswy  took 
m  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Stnertt  kfik^ 
present  administrator  of  loyal  aqtfaoriteli, 
by  a  generous,  but  not  unnataial  calrufitiPf 
transferred  the  feelings  of  those  hrroes  t^ 
ward  tiie  prince  to  himself,  nor  hap  be.bfl^ 
slack  in  acknowledging  it  either  in  tfoA^ 
deed.  And  it  is  nqt  alone  In  t|ie  JbU^ 
spheres  of  life  that  such  sentuncnts  pmSl.  r 
for  since  the  honors  of  the  Roman  Catliffie 
religion  ceased  to  oppress  the  ipin4f  of  inailr 
there  has  been  but  one  way  of  thiiikfug  en 
the  rights  of  the  Stuarts  tfaref^ilioaft.  4^ 
kingdom. 


ll!f» 
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*•  T  am  williug  to  da  all  for  this  inU'rest- 
ing  subject  that  lies  in  my  power,  but  in  the 
catTCSpondcnce  of  tlioso  with  whom  ilie  se- 
crets rtmain,  my  chief  depeiidencc  must  be 
placed*  for  witiiout  this,  the  labours  of  any 
individual  musr  be  of  BmttU  avaO.  Mme 
is  not  a  work  calculated  for  lengthened  nar- 
rative, but  for  amusing  and  curious  anec- 


dote t  for  all  instances  of  heroism  and  thci^l 
opposite  qualities— in  short,  an  olio  of  son^jj 
njuHc,  and  talc ;  and  the  »li«jles  nf  dpjwrktP 
heroest  and  of  bard^  that  '  '     '    '    i 

the  injuries  of  princes, 
dwelling  of  liini  who  gciii.  .,  i,   ^-^u. 
aid  in  rescuing  their  deeds  and  works  tVara  | 
the  twilight  of  endless  oblivion/' 
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k  Mantial  of  Practical  Anatomy,  for  the 
vtst  of  Students  engaged  in  DiESections  ;  by 
Kdwnd  Suinley,  Assistant  Surgeon  and 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  at  St  Bartliolo- 
vacv^s  Hospital,  ]2ma  9i. 

AftCIlJt:Ott)GY. 

Mr  Brittan*s  second  ttumber  of  Chrono- 
logical and  Historical  lUustrationB  of  the 
An  '  -  •  '  -  t  T-r  nf"  Crcat  Britain  ;  con- 
tai;  ;    'dlso  his  fourth 

nil'  r  ii-___'i\y  i  ii  Andqaities  of  York 

C?itdiedral. 

ASTllO!rOBlY» 

Time's  Telescope  for  1819,  or  a  Complete 
Guide  to  the  Almanack ;  containing  an  ex- 
planation of  saints*  days  and  holidays,  with 
illustrations  of  British  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, notices  of  obsolete  rites  and  customs, 
sketches  of  comparative  chronology,  astrono- 
nrical  occurrences  in  every  montli,  &c-  9s. 

-  Evening  Amusements ;  or,  the  Beauties 
of  the  Heavens  Displayed :  in  which  sevend 
striking  Appearances,  to  be  obaer^'ed  in 
wrious  Evenings  in  the  Heavens,  during  the 
ycAt  lfil9»  are  described  ;  by  William 
Ffcnd,  Esq.  M.A.  ISmo.     3s, 

BrBLTOORAPHY. 

B^nt^B  Modem  Ltmdon  Catalogue  of 
Books ;  coiltaining  the  books  published  in 
Ijtmdon,  and  those  altered  in  size  or  price, 
dntt  the  year  IBCK)  to  October  18 IB.  8vo.  6«. 

A  Catalogue  of  Old  Books,  in  die  ancient 
juid  modem  languages,  and  various  classes 
of  literature,  for  the  year  1819 ;  in  which 
arc  comprised  pevera!  valuable  libraries,  re- 
cently puTchai^ed  in  this  country  and  on  the 
cmtinent;  particularly  the  celebrated  one 
of  J.  M.  M*  GasparoU,  a  noble  graduated 
catfon  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Antwerp.  To  be  sold  at  the 
affixed  prices,  by  Longman,  Hurrt,  Reos, 
Orme,  and  Brown,  Paternoster-row,  8vo.  Ts. 

BlOGRAniY- 

Mcmoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life 
of  John  Howard,  the  Philandiropist,  com- 
piled from  his  private  diary  and  Letters, 
tht  journal  of  his  confidential  attendant, 
llie  comm\>niciaikiif  of  Ids  fauiUy  and  sur- 


viving friends,  and  other  authentic  sotirces^ 
of  informadon^  most  off  it  entirely  original  jg 
by  James  Baldwin  Brown,  Esq,  t^f  the" 
Inner  Temple,  bamster-at-law,  tto.  £'?,  5s. ! 

An  Account  of  the  Life,  Ministry,  andH 
Writings  of  the  lute  Rev.  John  Fiiwcett,^ 
D.D.  who  was  Minister  of  the  Gospel  fifty*j 
four  years,  first  at  \\'ainsgate,  and  aftcr^ 
wards  at  Hcbden-bridgc,  in  die  pari^  ofj 
Halifax ;  cctmpehending  many  partiadatij 
rcladvc  to  the  Tlevival  and  Pnxrrcss  of  Be-J 
b'gion  in  Yorkshire  uv  '  V  t  "  *  nd  il*! 
Iiwtmtcd  by  copious  ;  !  Haryl 

af  the  Dticeascd,  frojji        QiTe**a 

pandencc,  and  other   Document*;  with 
portrait;  bv  Dt  Fawcett,  Svo.     ISs. 

The   Life    of   Mary,   Queen    of   9co 
Drawn  from  the  State  Papers ;  with 
subsidiary  Memoirs  :  L  Of  the  calumntd 
concerning  the  Scottish  Queen — 2,  Memoin 

of  Francis  II 3.   Of   Lord    Dumley— '' 

Of  James,  Earl  Bothwell— 5.  Of  die  Ea 
of  Murray— fi.  Of  Secretory  Maithind.  Hj 
George  Chalmers,  F.R.S.S.A.  illustratei 
by  ten  plates  of  medals,  portmitSi  snd| 
views,  2  voh.  4tou  £3  :  13  ;  ti* 
EDUCATTOX. 

A  New  Theoretical  and  Practical  GrairiJ 
mar  of  the   French  Language,  with  nu«l 
mcTous  instructive  exercises;  by  C.  Gn 
ISmo.     5s. 

Sketch  of  Modem  alid  Andent  Geogra^ 
phy,  for  the  use  of  (R^hools  ;  by  tjamuel J 
Butler,  D.D,  head-master  of  the  Free  Gram- 
mar Sdiooi,  Shrewsbury.     Fourtli  edition,^ 
considerably  enlarged  and  iroprc*' 

A  Companion  to  Uic  Globes  .  ^  ■ 

the  various  problems  that  may  be  pcnonnca  J 
by  die  globes^  preceded  by  the  subjects  tdl 
which  they  refer,  and  accompanietl  by  morftj 
than  one  thousand  estatriples  and  recopitula 
exercises,  &c.  To  whicri  is  added,  a  concf 
Astronomical  Introduction,  and  an  Appcd*! 
dix,  containing  a  Dcrivaiion  of  the  f^un  an41 
Planets,  widi  a  brief  History  of  the  Constel^ 
lations,  for  tlie  use  of  schools  und  privaedT 
families;  by  II. T.Linington. private  tcadret^ 
l?mo.     is.  (id, 

Oudine  Maps  of  Ancient  Geography, 
ing  tt  selection,  by  Dr  Bufler,  from  D'Aii 
Tiile*a  ancient  Atlas,  intended  as  practicflll 
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exercises  for  tiie  pupil  to  fill  up,  and  de- 
signed as  an  accompaniinent  to  his  sketch 
of  modem  and  ancient  geography.  On 
drawing  Columbier.     lOs.  6d. 

Exercises  on  the  Etymology,  Syntax, 
Idioms,  and  Synonjins  of  the  Spanish  Lan- 
guage ;  second  edition,  by  L.  G.  A.  Mac- 
henry.    4s. 

Enchiridion  Lyricum ;  or,  a  Guide  to 
Lyric  Verse  ;-  composed  for  the  use  of 
schools ;  being  a  sequel  to  *'  Steps  to  Sense 
Verses;'*  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hill,  A.M.  ISmo. 
3s. 

LAW. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Life  Annuities  ; 
including  the  annuity  acts  of  the  seventeenth 
and  fifty-third  Geo.  III. ;  also,  a  synopsis  of 
all  the  principal  adjudged  cases  under  the 
first  act,  together  with  select  modem  and 
useful  precedents,  &c. ;  by  Frederick  Blaney, 
Svo.    7s.  6d. 

Original  Precedents  in  Conveyancing; 
with  notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and 
concise  directions  for  drawing  or  settling 
conveyances :  the  whole  being  the  result  of 
actual  practice ;  by  J.  H.  Prince.     12s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Copyhold  Tenure 
and  Court  Keeping  :  being  a  summary  of 
the  whde  law  ot  copyholds,  ^m  the  earliest 
down  to  the  present  period ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, comprising  rules  to  be  observed  m 
nolding  a  customary  Court-Baron,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  plaints  in  the  nature 
of  real  actions,  preced«nt8  of  court-rolls, 
copyhold  assurances,  &c.  and  extracts  from 
every  material  relative  Act  of  Parliament ; 
by  John  Scriven,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq. 
barrister-at-law,  8vo.    £1. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  by  Henry  Mad- 
dock,  Esq.  barrister-at-law,  2  vols  roydl  oc- 
tavo.   £21,  6s. 

Reports  of  Cases  Argued  and  Deter- 
mined in  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  by 
Alexander  Anstratfaer',  Esq.  3  vols  royal 
8va    £2,  58. 

The  Law  of  Carriers,  Innkeepen,  Ware- 
housemen, and  other  Depositaries  of  Goods 
for  Hire ;  by  Henry  Jeremy,  Esq.  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  8vo.    7s. 

MEDICINE. 

On  the  Mhnoses;  or  a  Descriptive,  Diag- 
nostic, and  PrActical  Essay,  on  the  Affec- 
tions usually  denominated  Dyspeptic,  Hy- 
pochondriac, Bilious,  Nervous,  Hystenc, 
Spasmodic,  &c  ;  by  Marshall  Hall,  M.D, 
8vo.    68. 

Minutes  of  Cases  of  Cancer  successfully 
Treated  by  the  New  Mode  of  Pressure. 
Part  the  Second :  with  some  observations  on 
the  nature  of  the  Disease,  as  well  as  the 
method  of  practice ;  by  Samuel  Young.  9s. 

Stereoplea ;  or,  the  Defence  of  tlie  Horse's 
Foot  considoied ;  by  Bracy  Clarke,  4to. 
lOs.  6d. 

Thomson^s  London  Dispensatory ;  con- 
taining, 1.  pbarmacnr ;  2.  the  botanical  de- 
scription, natural  history,  chemical  ana- 
lysis, and  medtdDAl  properties  of  the  sub- 


stances of  the  materia  medica  ;  3.  the  phar- 
maceutical prqiorations  and  oompodlions  of 
the  pharmaoopceias  of  London,  Edinbui^ 
and  Dublin  Colleges  of  Phyaiciaiis  ;  second 
edition.    15s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Govemon  of  BeUdan 
Hospital ;  amtaining  an  aooonnt  of  their 
management  of  that  institatioii  for  tiie  last 
twenty  years ;  by  John  Hadaan,  M.D.  8vo. 
2s.  0d. 

Physiological  and  Medical  Reseazehea  in- 
to the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of 
Gravel ;  translated  f^rom  the  Frendi  of  F. 
Magendie,  M.D.  ProfetMr  of  Anatomy, 
Physiok>gy,  &c.  &c.  at  Pari8,18nio.  Sk  6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Vindicise  Wykehamicse,  or  a  Vindication 
of  Winchester  College.  In  a  letter  to  Hemy 
Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.  oecaskmedbybis  In- 
quiry into  Abuses  of  Charity ;  by  ttw  Rev* 
W.  L.  Bowles.    2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  James  Day,  Es^.  of  the  Ide 
of  Wight,  explanatory  of  vanoiia  circam- 
stances  arising  out  or  a  late  occarrenee; 
by  a  Satirical  Observer  of  Men  and  Man« 
ners.     Is.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  History  and  prcKot 
State  of  Galvanism ;  by  John  BoitodCi 
M.D.F.R.S.  8va    7s. 

Mr  Britton  has  published  a  Bnat  cf 
Shakspeare,  copied  from  the  Monumoitd 
Bust  at  Stratfoid :  another,  as  a  Campaiiion» 
of  Camden,  from  the  Monument  in  Wert* 
minster-Abbey  :  a  third  of  Ben  Jon- 
son,  from  the  same  repodtory  of  the  illiiB- 
trious  dead.  These  busts  are  intended  m 
ornaments  to  libraries  and  cabineti;  and 
are  executed  in  the  mostcareftd,  and  indeedy 
skilful  manner. 

The  Panorama  of  Paris,  and  its  Envi- 
rons, with  thirty-one  plates,  deMriptive  of  aa 

many  striking  public  edifices;  i ^  "' 

tu>n,  32mo.    4s. 

A  Second  Memoir  on  Babylon : 
ing  an  Inquiry  into  the  Coneyidcnce  b^ 
tween  the  Ancient  Descriptkns  of  Babylan* 
and  the  Remains  still  visible  on  i3m  Site. 
Suggested  by  the  "  Remarks"  of  Major 
Rennel,  published  in  the  Archscdogla  ;  by 
Cladius  James  Rich,  Esq.  royal  Svo.    8s. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  En^^liih  Ca- 
tholics; and  Historical  Minutes  nspectnag 
the  Iridi  and  Soots  Catholies  since  ue  Re- 
formation ;  by  Charles  Ruder,  Esq.  9  vois. 
8vo.   £1,46. 

Political  and  Liteiaiy  Anecdotes  of  Hb 
Own  Times;  by  Dr  William  King,  priBci- 
pal  of  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  erown  9n, 
8s.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  wbadk 
sailed  from  England  in  1817«  to  join  the 
South  American  Patriots :  eomprising  evciy 
particular  connected  with  its  fonnatimi*  his- 
tory, and  fate ;  with  Observations  and  au- 
thentic Information,  elucidating  the  nal  Cha- 
racter of  the  contest,  mode  of  waifine,  stale 
of  the  armies,  &c  ;  by  James  HackeU« 
First  Lieutenant  in  die  late  Venexuela  Az^ 
dllery  Brigade,  8vo.    5s.  6d. 
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A  new  edition  of  Don  Qxiixote,  highly  il- 
lustmtcd  from  Pictures  by  Mr  Smirke,  ele- 
ganOy  printed  in  4  vols.  8vo.  £8  89. ;  a  li- 
Diitcd  nuraber  thereof,  with  early  impros- 
mjQXis  of  tlie  platen »  on  royal  paper »  £i5  15s, 
and  a  few  copites,  witli  proof  impressions  of 
the  plates,  on  India  paper,  iji  ito.  Xg6,  56. 

•«•  This  new  edition  of  the  celebrated 
work  of  Cer\'antcs  ts  a  translatioQ,  partly^ 
new,  and  partly  foimded  on  former  versions, 
cxtensivelj  correcttd  ;  embeliiihed  with  he- 
tireen  seventy  and  eighty  engravings,  all  of 
which  have  been  executed  in  the  mo»i  dabo- 
zmtc  and  highly-finished  &ty1e,  by  the  first 
airttstB  of  this  country,  from  pictures  ptdntcd 
by  RobCTt  Smirke,  Esq.  H.A, 

The  Englishman  in  Paris  ;  a  satirical 
novel ;  vn\h  sketches  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble characters »  fasliionabk  and  unfashion- 
able, that  have  recently  visited  that  cele- 
brated capital,  in  S  vols*     ^1,  1& 

Florrnct  Maearthy,  an  Irish  Tale,  by 
Lady  Morgan,  4r  vols.  ISmow     Xl^Sfi- 

I'ndinc  ;  a  fairy  romance  ;  translated 
from  the  original  German  of  Baron  de  la 
Motte  Pouque,  by  George  Lome,  A.B. 
l?mo.     5sr  <)d. 

Principle  and  Passion ;  a  novel,  in  2  T0I& 
12mo.     10s. 

CbarentoD ;  or,  the  FoUies  of  the  Age ; 
a  philosophiciLl  romance;  by  M»  de  Lour- 
doueix ;  translated  from  the  French ;  with 
plates,  8vou     7&.  6d. 

The  Bard  of  the  West ;  commonly  called 
Enutn  tie  Knutk\  or  Ned  of  the  Hills.  An 
insh  liistorical  romance,  founded  on  facts 
of  the  seventh  century ;  by  Mrs  Peck,  3 
vols.  ISmo.     15s. 

A  Year  and  a  Day ;  a  novel ;  by  Ma- 
dame Panache,  3  vols.  I^mo.     12i. 

Castles  in  the  Air ;  or,  the  Whims  of  my 
Aunt ;  a  novel ;  by  the  authoress  of  Duneth- 
\in,  or  Viidt  to  Pari^i  3  vols.  12tno^     1^. 

Nizlitmare  Abbey  ;  by  the  autlior  of 
Hcadlong-Hall,  12mo.    €s.  Gd. 

My  old  Cousin  ;  or,  a  Peep  into  Cochin 
China  ;  a  novel ;  by  the  author  of  Homa|Ltic 
Facts,  3  vols.  12[no.     16&  6d. 

Brambleton  Hall,  iSnao^     3s,  ISd. 

VHIJ,OI.OOY. 

The  Elements  of  the  Hebrew  Language, 
with  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  points  fuUy 
fsxplaincd  and  exempliti,ed,  in  a  small  work, 
entitled,  tiie  **  Aleph-Beth,  or  the  First  Step 
to  the  Hebrew  Language  ;"  by  the  Philolo* 
gical  Profeseor  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 

&C.    is. 

PHVSIOLOGY. 

Sketches  of  the  Philoaophy  of  Life ;  by 
^Ir    T*    Charlcfi    Morgan,    M.D*    octavo* 

POE^rav. 

Revenge  Defeated  and  Self- Punished  4  a 
dramatic  poem,  8vo.     2s,  6d. 

Night;  a  descriptive  2)oem,  in  four  bookE ; 
fooL$cap  Svo,     7s.  6d. 

The  Minstrel  of  the  Glen  ;  nod  other 
Tocms ;  by  Henry  8tebbing,  8vo.     7«,  6d. 


The  Adventnrcs  of  Johnny  Neweome  in 
the  Navy ;  a  poem^  in  four  cantos  5  with 
sixteen  plates,  by  Rowlandson,  from  the 
author'a  designs  ;  by  Lieut*  Alfred  Burton, 
8vo.     £1,  la. 

Warwick  CaBtlc  «  a  talc,  with  minor 
Poems ;  by  W,  R.  Bedford,  B.A.  of  Uni. 
vcrsity  College,  Oxlbrd. 

Kleisfs  Vernal  Sea&on«  a  poem,  aflerthe.1 
manner  of  Thomson  j  second  edition,  tran*  1 
idated  from  the  German,  8vo.     3st.  tid*       / 

The  Dream  of  Youth  ;  a  poem  ;  tbolscapi 
8vD.     4«.  6d* 

Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths ;  a  tragic 
poem  i  the  fifth  edition ;  by  Robert  Soutliey- 
Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  16s. 

POLITICS. 

Lieut.  Gen,  Thornton's  Speech  in  tlie, 
House  of  Commons,  on  Thursday,  tlie  7th] 
of  May,  1818,  on  bis  Motion  to  repeal  th^J 
Declarations  against  the  Belief  of  Traiwl 
substantiation,  and  asserting  the  Worthipl 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  Idolatrous, 
royal  Bvoi.    Gs. 

Exixaordinary  Red  Book,  containing  a 
detailed  list  of  all  the  plants,  pennions,  sine* 
cures,  &c  8vo, 

TKEOLOGY- 

The  Pentateuch,  or  Five  Books  of  Mose*" 
illustrated :  containing  an  explication  of  tin 
phra^ooto^y  incorporated  with  tlie  text ;  foi 
the  use  ol  famihes  and  schools  *  by  the  Revyj 
S.  Clapham,  of  Christ  Church.  Hants,  os.eiij 

The  ScripdJre  Testimony  to  the  Messiah  i^ 
j*n  inquiry  with  a  view  to  a  satisfactory  de- 
termination of  the  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Hol^  Scriptures  concerning  the  per.son  of 
Chnst ;  including  a  care^il  examination  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsliam*s  Calm  Imjuiry, 
and  of  the  other  principal  Unitarian  worksj 
on  the  same  subject ;  by  John  Pye  Smith 
D.D.  voL  1.  8vo.     lU. 

The  Young  Christian's  Cyclopadia ;  or,  MM 
Conipendium  of  Christian  Knowledge  t  con^l 
sisting  of  a  series  of  lessons  in  morahty.l 
virtue,  and  Religion ;  intended  as  a  chmmj 
book  at  school ;  especially  tor  the  use  oA 
Sunday  schools  i  by  J.  Baxter,  of  Barki^land 
school,  near  Halifax,  12mo.     Ss.  Gd. 

Sermons,  selected  from  tlie  mojit  Emine.*^ 
Divines  of  the  Itith,  17tli,  and  I8di  cen- 
turies ;  abridged  and  rendered  in  a  mode 
and  appropriate  style ;  by  tlie  Rev.  Hidwa 
Atkyns  Bray,  Vicar  of  Tavistock,  8voJ 
lOs.  ed-  " 

TOrOGBAPUY. 

The  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  fromj 
the  earliest  Accoimts  to  the  present  ThneW 
contaming  its  annals,  antiquities,  ecclcsiasd«1 
cal  history,  and  chartcr«( ;    its  present  ejuij 
tent,  public  buMings,  schools,  institution 
iStc     To  which  arc  added,  biographical  j 
tices  of  eminent  mea,  and  copious  appeal 
dices  of  its  popidation,  revenue,  com  mere    ' 
and  literature ;  by  the  late  John  Warbu 
ton.  Esq,  the  late  Hcv.  James  Whifcelaw  i 
and  the  Rev.  Robert  Walsh,  M.ILI.A,  ] 
vols.  4to.  £5  5b*  and  a  few  copies  on  larg 
paper,  £%  Ss. 
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LUt  of  Bookijtttt  impotitdjhm  Amerka. 

EDINBURGH.  The  Euporinm  of  Arts  aad  Sdenoet ; 

by  Thomas    Cooper,    fisq.    3  toIs.    8m 

£t\^ 

Drake's  Picture  of  Cindiiiiati  and  (he 

Miami  Country,  widi  maps,  Itono.    7Si  8d. 

An  Epitome  of  Pnifime  Geogn^y,  vlfh 


Campbell,  or  the  Scottish  Probationer ;   a 
Novel,  3  vols  12mo. 

A  Visit  to  Edinburgh  ;  contunin^  a  De- 
scription of  the  Principal  Curiosities  and 
PuMic  Buildings  in  the  Scottish  Metropo- 
lis, 18mo,  28.  6d.  neatly  half-bound,  em- 
bdlished  wilh  a  picturesque  View  of  the 
City. 

The  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory ;  by 
Andrew  Duncan,  Jun.  M.  D.  &c  &c.  8vo, 
15s.  boards. 

Ministerial  Caution,  or  the  Concern  of 
the  FaithM  Servants  of  Christ  for  the  Cre- 
dit and  Success  of  their  Ministry ;  a  Sermon, 
preached  at  the  opening  of  the  General  As- 
sociate Synod,  Emnburgh,  6th  October  1818. 
by  Winiam  M*Ewen,  Minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, Howgate.  Is. 

An  arranged  Selection  of  Hymns,  for  Di- 
vine Worship,  by  Christopher  Anderson* 
Edinburgh.  Those  who  have  admired  the 
compositions  of  Addison,  Beddome,  Browne, 
Cowper,  Doddridge,  Fawcett,  Gibbons, 
Kelly,  Merrick,  Newton,  Pearce,  Robinson,. 
Steele,  Swain,  Watts,  &c.  will  find  in  this, 
selection,  consisting  of  750,  the  best  of  their 
Hymns.  This  volume  is  primarily  intended 
for  public  worship,  but,  it  is  presumed,  will 
be  iound  no  unsuitable  assistant  to  family 
devotion ;  and  it  may  be  of  service  as  weU 
in  retirement  and  in  the  chamber  of  afflic- 
tion, as  in  the  House  of  God. 

Elements  of  Hebrew  Granonar ;  to  which 
m  prefixed,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Two 
Modes  of  Reading,  with  or  without  Points, 
by  Charles  Wilson,  D.  D.  late  Professor  of 
Church  History  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrew's.  10s.  6d. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  Rob  Roy,  and  the 
Clan  Macgregor,  including  Original  Notices 
•f  Lady  Grange.  With  an  Introductory 
Sketch,  illustrative  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Highlands  prior  to  the  year  1T45,  by  K. 
Madeay,  M.  D.  Second  edition,  Ifmo, 
8s.  boards. 

A  System  of  Chemistry,  by  John  Mur- 
ray, M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c  Fourth  edition,  4 
vols,  8vo,  £2,  IS,  fid. 

St  Stephen's  prayer,  a  Sermon  preadied 
at  Ae  opening  of  the  Synod  of  Gla^w  and 
Ayr,  on  the  13th  October  1818.  By  the 
ftev.  John  Hodgson,  M.D.  Minister  of 
Blantyre,  8vo.  Is. 

The  Value  of  a  Good  Name  among 
Men,  with  Necessary  Limitations  to  the 
Dedre  of  it,  a  Sermon  delivered  in  St 
George's  Church,  Glasgow,  on  Sunday, 
November  3d,  1818,  the  first  day  oi  Public 
Mourning  for  her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Charlotte,  by  the  Rev.  William  Muir, 
X^L.D.  Minister  of  St  George's  Church,  8vo. 

The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Thomas  Thomson,  Student, 
lllasgow.    \fmoy  2s. 


lap ;  by  Robert  May,  Itmd.    a.  Gd. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life,  LasC  8ldntfe<a,  tad 
Death,  of  Mrs  M.  J.  Gloivetior.  Seeand 
edition,  ISmo.    9k 

Views  of  Louisia&l^  with  ft  Joanuit  o^  • 
Voyage  u^  the  Missouri  ifciver  $  by  H.  M. 
Brackenbridge,  Esq.  8vo.    12b. 

The  Federalist  on  the  New  ConaiJtiidiAi ; 
written  by  Madisod,  Jay,  and  Hamfkon, 
8vo.  new  edition,    fs. 
•     Memoirs  of  the  PhUadclptiift  Sodety  for 
Promothig  Agriculture,  3  vob.8vD.  £tltk. 

Lectures  on  Rhetork  and  Qfatorf,  dc 
livered  to  the  dasses  of  seniot  and  jitfdor 
sophistersin  Harvard  University ;  fcrf  Joha 
Quincy  Adams,  2  vols.  6vit    £l  8k 

The  Ufttets  of  the  Britkh  80y,  2iina5k 

The  Old  Badbelor,  2  fob.  Samo.    7i. 

Massadiusetts  Roiorti,  voL  1  to  14 
£l  10s.  each. 

Laws  of  the  United  State*  of  Amferia, 
from  1789  to  1815,  5  vols.  8vo.    £t  JOli. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mi&esiloMr- 
and  Geology ;  lUnstrated  with  phterT^ 
Parker  Cleaveland,  8vo.    i£l  Is. 

Observations  on  the  Gedottfr  of  <hft  fTdt 
ed  States,  with  2  plates  i  by  WiUSam  Wafi> 
lure,  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

Ancient  Charters  and  LSTtt  of  Ma 
chusetts.    £\  10s. 

Lifb  of  Martin  Luther,    /fau 

Sermons  on  Various  Su^ects,  by  1 
Seabuiy,  Bishop  iit  Cons^dicot  and  fflttde 
IsUod,  2  vols.  8vo.    188. 

Sketches  d  the  Life  of  Patd^  Helttyt 
8vo.    Ifis. 

Pitkin's  Statistical  Aooonnf  of  Ae  llTaittd 
States.    18s. 


New  Foreign  Wwkt  imp^rt^  if  TVwM 
and  Wurtx, 

Description  de  PEgypte,  LiTndsDli  Sienie» 
Section  lere  grand,  in  mlio,  fiSe.  Hm  m» 
oond  Section  will  complete  this  i^wayiMffni 
woit. 

^oissy  d*AngIas,  Essii  Sor  la  Via,  1m 
Ecrits  et  les  Opinions  deM.de  MA^ 
sherbes,  2  vols  8vo,  18s. 

De  Pradt,  ks  Quatie  CoooordMa,  hMi 
de  Considerations  sur  le  Govenuiunt  dfr 
I'Eglise  depuis  1515,  $  vols  8vo,SQb. 

Ricardo,  des  Princi](w8  def  Eeotonle  Pd» 
litique,  et  de  l'imp6t ;  trad,  par  Consfndow 
avec  des  Notes,  Explications,  et  GritiqiMi 
par  J.  B.  Say,  2  vols  Svo,  20s. 

thimersan,  Numisttotiqnie  da  Vcya|^ 
du  jeune  Anacharsis  avec  90  planchM,  S 
vols  Svo,  £3. 

Ballanche,  Essai  sur  Ics  InstttotiOBS  80. 
dales  dans  leur  rapport  avec  lesidiktlioii* 
VQlles,  Svo,  10s. 


i 

^^or  retuljlissement  dc  la  maisoti  de  Bour- 
bon en  Espaj^ic,  2  vols  8vo,  £{, 

Lcctrcs  dc  Ntinine  ik  Sinphal  (ccuvraige  at- 
tribuc  a  Madame  de  Stael)  13mo,  5a 

Rougetnont,  k  Bonhommc,  ou  Noavdlqs 
Obijcrvftuon*  sui  les  Moeurs  Patisicnnes, 
II?  ma,  Hg.  6*. 

Iliijtoire  de  !a  Guerre  d'Espagne,  contre 
N.  Bonaparte*  par une  Commission  d*offiderg 
etablic  k  Madrid ;  traduite  de  FEspagnol 
jivec  notes  et  ^^daiTCtsscmetiU;,  voL  1. 8vo,  lOs. 

Lossius,  Gumal  et  Lina,  ou  les  Enf^s 


M8-D 
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Hdigictue,  imitee  de 
FAHemand  par  Dumas,  3  vols  1 2  mo,  98. 

Citdcx  Msdicamcntaiius,  sive  Pharmi^  ] 
copffia  Gallica,  in  ito,  £1,  13e, 

^Icmoircs  de  Tlnstitut  Cbsse  d^HiittcnieJ 
et  Litteratiire  Ancienne,  vol  3  and  4,  4ui»  1 

Mtitiioipea  del'lnstitut  Classe  des  Science** 
Mathcniatiquesj  et  Physiques,  annaes  1813» 
1H14,  IB15,  Ito,  £U  10s. 

Memoires  de  P Academic  Royale  detj 
SdcQces  de  PInstitut  de  France  C«uiqa| 
1916)  vol.  l,4to,  £1,  lOi. 


MONTHLY  EEGISTER. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT.— 19^A  December  1818. 

Stig&r,  Tlie  demand  i&r  Sugar  since  the  middle  of  last  montb  has  incKased,  and  I 
prices  arc  consequently  on  tlie  advance.  Con.siderabIe  sales  have  lately  been  efTected  on  Ia 
don,  which  market  regulates  aU  tlie  others  in  tlie  kingdDin.  The  stock  on  hand  is  by  i 
means  considerabk,  and  much  less  than  at  the  correipoQdiug  period  of  last  year.  1" 
supplier  of  any  consequence  can  now  be  expected  ftom  any  of  the  colonies  be&re  Ma^ 
next;  and  the  probability  therefore  i«,  th&t  when  the  ^ring  purchases  are  made,  or  tur^ 
tlie  time  for  these  appraadi,  Sugar  wiU  advance  considerably  in  price,  and  the  market  b& 
tmml  very  bare.  C^g.  There  has  lately  been  a  conridernble  demand  for  Coffee^ 
diiefly,  however,  on  speculation.  The  accounts  from  the  Continental  markets  are,  that 
the  prices  in  some  arc  more  firm  than  these  had  previously  been,  and  in  others,  that  an 
unproyement  had  taken  place.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  therefore,  sliould  these  ap- 
pennnces  continue,  tliat  Coffee,  as  the  spring  approaches,  may  become  on  article  of  stiU 
greater  spccuktion,  and  at  improved  prices.    The  still  high  prices,  however,  will  render 

uiis  very  hazardous  to  the  buyer. Cotton.     The  market  for  this  artide  stiU  continues 

ID  <r  very  depressed  state,  and  prices  on  tJie  decline.     The  loss  on  the  importations  of  Cot- 
ton this  year,  has  in  many  Instances  been  severe.     It  is  calculated  as  hig^i  as  £i  per  baM 
The  quantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  this  year  is  truly  astonisiiing.     The  quantit] 
briMight  into  Liverpool  to  Uie  5th  of  this  month,  amounts  to  400,384  bags,  being  equal  i 
the  whole  import  of  the  LTnited  Kingdom  for  1817.     Into  London  and  Glasgow,  to  the 
5th  of  diis  month,  there  has  been  imported  223,219  bags,  making,  for  eleven  months  of 
this  year,  the  enormous  importation  of  623^603  bags,  the  value  of  which,  e^'cn  at  the  pre- 
sent low  prices,  can  scarcely  be  less  tlian  12  millions,  if  not  considerably  more*^Corn  tttid 
FmiL    The  Grain  market  Is  heavy  and  on  die  decline.     The  sup[dy  of  both  home  and 
fofeign,  has  been  very  considerable.     The  abundant  harvest  has  produced  such  a  quantity 
of  gmhi  of  all  kinds,  that  the  market  must  remain  modeiBter.     The  market  is  glutted  ^-ith 

every  description  of  Fruit,  and  diere  is  scarcely  any  demand. 'Toltacto*     The  demand 

for  Tobacco  is  extremely  limited.  In  the  markets  of  Holland,  it  is  vexy  low  in  price. 
The  Slock  in  Great  Britain  has  materially  increoaed.  Irhh  PrwiHom^  The  demand 
for  prime  Beef  and  Pork  continues  good.  Butters  remain  nominaUy  the  same.  The  un> 
common  mild  weather,  which  has  covered  the  pastures  with  verdure  almost  to  this  date, 
lias  no  doubt  added  to  the  supply  of  this  article.  /fum,  Brandt/^  ar^  Holkindt^  The 
Rum  market  is  dull,  and  the  prices  are  heavy.     Brandy  has  declined  greatly  in  prices. 

Geneva  is  without  variation OIL     The  market  for  Jiis  article  in  generfd  continues 

he^vy.— rti^^ti*  has  declineil  conhiderably  in  price. — HeiAp  and  Flax  are  also  heavy— 
Wlnt^s  of  every  description  are  still  lookiiig  u]p  in  price.  Tlie  vintage  has  in  no  place 
come  up  to  the  expectations  formed  of  It,  and  in  many  places  has  fallen  off  to  a  very  great 
degree,  while  the  demand  generally  has  very  much  increased. 

The  mcican^e  accounts  from  those  places  connected  with  the  South  American  conti- 
nent aiv  by  no  means  favourjUile,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  may  be  still  worse.  The 
horrid  wor&re  carried  on  in  that  unfortunate  counii^',  not  only  destroys  commerce,  but 
involves  all  property  in  complete  destruction,  and  which  warfare  is  chietiy  carried  on  and 
encouraged  by  headstrong  adventurers  isaai  all  countries,  and  bv  no  means  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  natives,  &t  least  the  reflecting  part  of  them.  The  seas  are  covered  with 
omied  vcsseLq  under  what  is  coU^  the  Independent  flag,  but  manned  wholly  by  crews  col- 
lected from  all  nationii,  m\A  who,  in  their  lawless  career,  pay  very  little  respect  to  any  fhg, 
and  harass  die  peaceable  merchants  of  every  nation,  and  occueiun  tlkem  numerous  and  se- 
vere lotaes.    To  the  disgraco  of  our  country,  thert  are  great  numbers  of  British  subjects 
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on  board  these  vessels,  and  who  plunder  ship9  belonging  to  thdr  own  countrymen.  The 
crews  of  these  vessels,  whatever  dashing  name  they  may  choose  to  assume,  are  pubfic 
robbers,  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  all  civilized  nations,  to  arrest  in  their  career  of  injustice  ; 
if  not  speedily  put  an  end  to,  the  British  merchant,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  must 
suffer  severely,  and  soon  banish  peaceful  commerce^from  the  wealthy  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  While  fighting  against  a  nation  with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  and  who  has  done 
us  no  harm,  the  son  may — nay,  firom  facts  we  know,  is,  engaged  in  the  profligate  oootk 
of  robbing^  his  nearest  friends  of  their  property.  Such  a  system  ought  to  be  put  down^  and 
punished  in  the  severest  manner. 


PRICES  CURRENT.-^ov.  i&^Londtm,  Dec  1, 1818. 


SUGAR,  Mute. 

LEITH. 

GLASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL 

.!    LONDON. 

Bums.     1 

B«  P.  Dry  Brown,   •  cwl 

.    76     to     — 

76 

to    79 

67 

'**  n  IT 

to      80 

}       £120  0 

Mid.  Rood,  and  fine  mid. 
Fine  and  very  fine,    .    . 

80            90 
9f             96 

80 
90 

89 
V5 

II 

87     81 
96  ;  84 

83 
90 

Refined,  I>oub.  Loaves,    . 

150            160 

— 

— 

— 

—  114.5 

— 

Powder  ditto. 

121           1S6 

■^ 

— 

-^ 

—  |J*5 

^ 

Single  ditto. 

1«0            12« 

119 

124 

120 

12*  HS 

-~ 

Small  Lumps 

116           118 

114 

116 

120 

126  :iiq 

w-m 

Large  ditto,       .       . 
Crushed  Lumps,    . 
MOLASSES,  British,    cwt 

Hi           114 
—              6^ 

110 
C6 

112 
67 

110 

67 

116 
70 

106 

^^ 

43  6          - 

42 

43 

41 

376 

38 

0   7  CH 

COFFEE,  Jamaica   .    cwt 

128           140 

126 

138 

127 

137 

130 

132 

■^ 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  raid. 

Dutch,  Triage  and  very  ord 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

141            154 

139 

152 

138 

147    144 

152 

M 

120           1«7 
128           139 

126 

137 

95 
130 

129 
139 

110 
134 

ISO 
135 

1     0  b  71 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
St  Domitigo, 

PIMENTO  (in  Bond)      lb. 
SPIRITS, 

Jam.  Rum,  16  O.  P.   gall 

140           148 

138 

146 

140 

148 

143 

149 

*5I        - 

133 

136 

136 

140 

133 

% 

J 

9i             10 

9i 

10 

9 

9i 

t  8i 

0   0  9i 

38l0d   4s  Od 

38  8d 

3si0d 

3s  8d 

48  Id 

48  Od   48  2d 

0    8   li 

Brandy,       .       .       f 
Geneva, 

8    0     8    3 
4    0      4     5 

~" 

— 

~" 

% 

5  3 
3  8 

5    9 
3    9 

{It}    2  111 

wmE^, 

Claret,  1st  Growths,  hhd. 

7  10     8    0 
60             64 

z 

I 

I 

I 

14    6 
£50 

35    0 

{?l:}flg'Sl 

Portugal  Red,           pipe. 
Spanish  White.         butt. 
Teneriflte,                  pipe. 

34            55 
30            35 

z 

2 

— 

^ 

46 
26 
28 

52  10 
60    0 
34    0 

MfSiiiS 

Madeira,       .     \       . 

60            70 

- 

-1- 

- 

55 

65    0 

(BAl      96  IS   0 
\F^/      90  16   « 

LOGWOOD,  Jam.    .    ton. 

£10         ^ 

8    0 

8    5 

8    2  6    8    5:  8    5 

^ 

}         •    »    ^ 
)         1    4    «l 

Honduras, 

10  10    — 

8  10 

9    0 

8  10 

8  15   9    0 

-> 

Campeachy,       .       .    . 
FUSTIC,  Jamaica,       . 

11          — 
11             12 

9    0  10    0 

9    0 
10  15 

9    5   9    0 
11    Oil    0 

12""o 

Cuba,       .       .       . 

13             14 

_ 

_ 

13  10 

13  15  14    0 

15    0 

INDIGO,  Caraccas  fine,  lb. 

98  6d  lis  6d 

8    6 

9    6 

— 

lis  Od  11     6 

f  ii^ 

TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine,  foot. 

2    2      2    4 

— 

-m 

8    3 

2*7 

— 

— 

Ditto  Oak,       . 

4    6      5    0 

— 

— 

.— 

_ 

^ 

«« 

r»    0  5  8 

Christiansand  (dut.  paid) 

2    3      2    4 

— 

— 

^ 

_ 

— 

•— 

■                W         •»        1^ 

14      18 

0  10 

1    8 

V4 

1     6 

1    5 

1    6 

8    S16   0 

St  Domfaigo,  ditto 

—           — 

1    2 

3    0 

2    0 

1    8 

1    9 

TAR,  American,       .     hrL 

—          — 

— 

- 

16    0  17    0 

20 

SI 

{ithiiiji 

Archangel, 

21             — 

— 

— 

20 

21 

23 

— 

s  r  -I 

PITCH,  Foreign,    .     cwt 

10             11 

— 

— 

— 

12 

— 

{?!:}?  i  J  f 

TALLOW,  Rus.  Yd.  Cand. 

91              92 

91 

95 

90 

,^ 

85 

.. 

0   6   2 

Home  Melted, 

94              95 

-^ 

.^ 

a1 

78 

HEMP,  Riga  Rhine,     ton. 

54             55 

50 

52 

_ 

_ 

£51    0 

{i±n  U  n 

Petersburgh  Clean,      . 

49             50 

49 

50 

49 

« 

47  10 

48 

FLAX, 

Riga  Thies.&Druj.  Rale 

Dutch, 

Irish,       .       .       . 

83             85 
60           140 
70             78 

'"' 

■• 

~" 

2 

? 

80 
73 

{ftjl  i  s  u 

MATS,  Archangel,    .    100. 

100           102 

- 

— 

— 

— 

£4    5 

5    S 

/BS.\        119 
F.S.           1    4  Hi 

BRISTLES, 

B.8.\        0    S   d 

Petersburgh  Firsts,     cwt 

15  0     16  0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15  15 

— 

F.S./    .  0    S  13 

ASHF-S,  Peters.  Pearl,    . 

51             53 

^ 

-. 

— 

^ 

52 

— 

B.S.\       0    4    <M 
\FS.f       0    6     4 

0    17        J 

Montreal  ditto. 

60             — 

5H 

60 

58 

... 

62 

63 

Pot,       .       . 

55             54 

52 

53 

49 

51 

51 

52 

OIL,  Whale,       .       .  tun. 

43             — 

44 

45 

44 

38 

_ 

1 

Cod,       .       . 

80(p.lirl.)_ 

48 

50 

47 

._ 

1     1 

TOBACCO,  Virgin,  fine,  lb. 

11  *^        12 

10 

13 

0    9 

0  10 

1  1 

1     2 

1 

Middling,       !       .       . 
Inferior,        .       .       . 

10             lOA 
9             10^ 

][* 

S? 

tn 

Jl 

11 

9 

0       10 

COTTONS,  Bowed  Georg. 

1    7 

1     8 

1    5 

1     8 

^ 

Sea  Maud,  fine.       . 

mldd'ling," 
Demerara  and  Bcrbice, 

_              _ 

3    6 

3    9 

3    1 

3    2 

.^ 

_» 

li 

,~m                              _ 

3    0 

3     5 

2  10 

3    0 

_ 

_ 

—                              .. 

2  10 

3    0 

1     8 

2    2 

.. 

.. 

B.S, 

X    0    8    7 

—                               — 

1     8 

2    2 

1    7 

2    0 

1    8 

S   0 

pS 

Sons 

West  India, 

«.                               ^ 

1    6 

1  10 

1    5 

1    8 

1    5 

I    8 

9 

Pcmambuco, 

..                               .. 

2     1* 
1  llj 

2    2 

1  11 

2    0 

1  11 

2    0 

Maranham, 

—  .                           — 

2     o| 

1     8^ 

1  11 

1     9 

1    9^ 

I 


W^eJiiy  Price  o/5/wvt#,  from  3d  to  2Uh  Novcmher  1819. 
3d.  10th.  inh. 
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94di. 


Bank  stock, . 
3  per  cent  reduced, . 
3  per  cenL  coasolii,^ 
1  per  cent,  consols,^ 


6  per  cent  navy  ann.*»-^ 
Imperii  3  per  cent.  lUin. 
Intuft  st^k, .M. .    ■»,., ., 


-  bon(h,,.« 


Exchequer  bnis,  2d.  p.d.^„ 
Conaok  for  ace 


Amenc^n  3  per  cent 


270 


2521 
87  pr. 

20  IB  piV 

in 


8704 
764  f 

m  I 
107|  idi^ 


87  88  pF, 
19  W  pr. 


27UJ  tlH 

t7  k 

78  77 


m  87 

19  20  px. 

77i  I  i 


new  loan,  6 p.  c. 


Frendi  5  per  cents. 


76|  » 

\m^  107{ 


fi6pr. 

18  20  pr. 

77*11 


69f.  t^c] 


Crmr*/?  of  Erchtingc^  December  1 — Amsterdam, 2  U.    Antwerp,   11  i0  Es.1 

Hamburgh,   33  :  8  :  2.i  U.      Frankfort,    139    Ex.      Paris,  24  :  15  :  2  U.      Bordeaux*  j 
34;  1 5.     Midrid,  40i  €ffecL     Cadiz,  kJ 4  effect-     Gibraltar,  34.     Leghorn,  52.     Genoa,  J 
47^.    Malta,  5().     Naples,  43i.     Palemjo,  13<)  per  oz.     Oporto,  583*     Rio  Janeiro,  66* 
Dublin,  94.     Cork,  94-     Agio  of  the  Bank  of  Holland,  0. 


Frket  of  Gffld  md  Silver  *  par  vr^ ^PortugQl  gold,  in  coin,  £0i ;  0  t  0,     Fordjffn 

in  bars,  /(I:  0:0.    New  doubl^xmEi,  £4  ;S  :  0.     Xew  dolkrs,  Os,  Odt    SUver.  in 


4s*6d« 


Ijwsi'] 


AI.PX1ABETICAL  LiST  OF  ExotiSH  Baxkbuptcies,  announced  between  the  Ist  au4i 
SOtli  November  1818,  extracted  from  the  London  Gftaette* 


Arihur*  J.    Red   Lioii'itrtMit,    Holbom,   otliioet- 

maker 
AUeii»  ^'  5«  LitiJe  Yani>oiit}i.  Sui^k,  cont^m«f- 

chnQts 
▲Uard,  W.  Blrmiughtun,  lubeniather 
Allfin,  J.,  uid  J.  Ware.  Rottierhit)ie-wan,  B«r- 

iDondiicy.  i>il  aud  ODlour-mtni 
Allcfli  Cf»  Grcetiwich,  sUttiouiir 
Bagdm^HQ,  J.  at  Jutm's  colIiM9>kiouaCj  ComhUlp 

broktT 
Brown  I  H.  Charles-rtrpct,  Westmiiwt4!r,  buililer 
Brown,  W.  Ea«t  Retford j  Noltiughiumhlrc,  corn- 
factor 
Bills,  S.  Dculatton,  StolfordihLre^  dealer 
Bray  ley,  J»  W.  Jtfoitmjjhain,  IflL-r-nnanurTiotiiTCT 
Bishop,  R*  Whitchurcn,  Hain]    '         ,1     >niniper 
Dowinanj  J.  CrtK^ktxi-laiic,  w  1 
Bruiife,  J.  r*rLivfri-?trcetj,  Str;ui  n  litUit 

Bond.W  T  '        ,r 

Basssno,  >  lac^etrect,  sugar-n'fliier 

BidilcTk  . .  '  Nim,  i^roef  r 

Carter,  A.  .,.  ■  r,.  r   VauxhaJI,  grocer 

C1ietUcbu¥|iii,  I'  I  h,  wiiusinftchant 

Curtis  and  Hall  l  Jmigraorton-etreet 

Chamber Uyiie,  W  1,  hosier 

Day,  II,  H*  TouU,  Kcut,  sttitl-cnwJicr 
Duwes*  T.    VonaU,  iStaftbrdsJiire,  lape^monu^c- 

turur 
Dickim.  W.  jttn,  Dedford  l^Iills.  Weedcn,  North- 

amptoqjhirej  and  (JruwD-ttTHetr  Fii]iibUT)'-!»quare, 

DaiTMi],  h  Uolbeck,  h&&^f  clotluer 

PeiMM(«  H.  Wilkoii-itreet,  <jFftyViiu3-laiU}»  cow- 
keeper 

Db(^>  P,  O^cford-strrct,  npttd&n 

DeaVt  W.  Brijail- street,  HAtcliflb-coiDmon,  brewer 

£nieryj  T-  Wor(vst<jr,  wine- merchant 

EhrenaCrtniij  E.  Fea-ttmrt,  Fcnehurch'^treett  mcr- 
diant 

F^iyotitt^  G.  Gcqrsr^yaril,  Lomlnrd-strcctj  pipcr- 
hiiiiKer 

!•  L  hire*  merchant 

V.Lii  :  ,^luuu»liire,  iQilJer  and 

Fro*t,  J.  Uerbv.  lincnHlraper 
Oliiyfibcr.  J.  HamuHTAtiuUi.,  ironmoiigvr 
Ghren,  M.  juii.  Brooa-stnh't,  VtalcUlTp  ollDlon 
e'jhhi,  J.  BnxtcjMl,  5uxi«c,  former 
Vol.  IV. 


G^beon,  3.  and  S-  Forster.  Wi 

toiV  Commons,,  dccler?  in  bre 
G<mff<?y,  T*6a]L-!  '  V  ■■./.,■■.,■  *m  ,' 
Gn^veA,  I*.  Vai  -jiSC 

Harris -t  1  fca=^' 
tlai:  — ■    'V.  S' 

Hn 

Hun...:...  ,,..^. ....... 

Hall.  J.I 

Hewitt,  i  tioet,  diarondl-nierehailt 

Homer,.!.  1 1  Hhjre,  merL'luiivt 

tluward.  J.  Aliddieloit-iirtot,  L'iKrkonweil.  buiLdeCJ 

Hughes,  J-  LiveriKjol,  druir.tsi^E 

Irwin,    R.   New  Iljusej.   :^Laptito'n  Cumberbudj 

grocer 
Jarvis,  11.  Tnti«jihain-eotrrt'r{jm!jCitbiT]et'mjiker 
Kecne,  W.  Nt'Wya<rlt'  Lyme,  stadbrU«hlrL%  loaltslcT  1 
Longford,  J.  Lit.'.'":* '  v''i     'irTnliiit  \ 

LAUciiKter,  (J«  ]j  Lliant 

Law,  W.  t'opth . 

Loti^ii-in    I. 'I ,  ;  htrej  miUor 

Lni  ..'-L'per 

Lji,  .1,  mercbattt 

Moa.  J.  I.  Ilia- 

Will*,  L\  I  -maker 

Morris,  U  .  Avon,  banker 

Worna,  W.  M,  IJhghton,  iHJntorj'raan 
Milk,  H.  New  BotJd-BtTuct,  liat^D-drauer 
Miiwhin,  T.   A.,   W.   O.  Carter,  *ttd  A.  Kelly, 

l»oitanicnith,  bcinkers 
Middkword,  J.  fl  igh-»treet,W  hitedKiptU  pt'^'fm 
Witt'hell,  J.  Marplc*,  Chv«IiJre,  uiiUcr 
Muluc'k,  T    ••v'\  n    M(<>i>ri,  Liverpoolj,  merehanttr 
MoM.'M,  .1.  '  iiiLn-ofirint 

WnKhaih  Yorkshire,  clothier 

Waokayf  J  r4>ct,  ikdiiiu-stmure,  soddkf 

Noble,  J.  au  J  VV ,  tlijitf,  M'Mx,  victuaUera 
NoMill,  .r.  and  J.  8urch,  Jewryr«troet,  »tatloiien. 
Oakley,  T.  I*-  Ealing,  brawer 
Ohren,  iVt.  and  M.  C.  Brondritr^t  FLatcliflb,  1 

tioncre 
Prior,  C.  CtrcneG8ter>pIaoe.  FitEroy-Muare,  l 
Pollock,  Il.and  J.  Wakefiehi,  wcMil-rtapten 
PiUlan^  C.  A.  I>c«ds,  York^htru,  mcrduUita 
Rataay,  i.  Fineh-lane,^  ttock-brak«r 
Keynoldi,  W.  Bristol,  ■oap^mgnufartufpr 
Rust,  W»  Sbe0leld|  merchant 
3B 
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Roberts,  J.  W.  Collcgehill,  cheesemnngcni 
Rogen,  B.  Ashtoiirupoii-Mt:ney,  Cheshire,  com- 

<tealer 
House,  W.  High-street,  Poplar,  rag-merchant 
Robinson,  N.  Smedley,  Lancashire,  manufacturer 
Shelley.  G.  M.  Uninn-street,  Whitvchapel,  hosier 
Soane,  O.  Margate,  printer 
Sootftnd,  T.  and  J.  BlackfHHrs-road.  dt^ers 
Sivuac,  C.  Wifanotr«treet,  Brunswick-square,  mer- 
chant 
Slater,  J.,  J.  Slater,  and  J.  Slater,  Jun.  Yeadon, 

Yorkshire,  dothien 
Syder,  G.  Homerton,  dealer  and  chapman 
Sawyer,  R.  J.  B.  Tobler,  and  C.  Cumberledge, 

Leadenhall-street,  merdiantK 
Sansum,  S.  Narlsworth,  Gloucestershira,  clothier 
Spreat,  J.  Exeter,  coal-merchant 
Shcrlodc,  T.,  and  H.  Blood,  Liverpool,  merchants 
Sturman,  W.  York-street,  Southwark,  guu-maker 
Stead,  T.  Blackfriarft>Toad,  woollen-draper 
Talbot,  W.  George-yard,  Lombard-street,  merchant 
Taylor,  J.  Monkwcarmouth-shore,  brewer 
Thompson,  J.  Wheathampstead,  Herts,  winc-mcf^ 

chant 
Thompson,  G.  Bishopegate^treet-within 
Tovee,  W.  Exmouth-street,  Spaflclds,  builder 


[Deft 


Taylor.  T.  Ri*ingley  Bridge,  Lancuhiie,  batdier 
Tuck,  WilliamTElnng.  Norfolk,  miller 
Villiers,  C.  P  Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  c' 
^'ani,  n.  Sutton  Scotney,  Hampahire,  ^ 
Walker,  N.  Dover,  brewer 
Wnlkcr,  R.  Bristol,  shoemaker 
Warren.  W.  Fendiurch-street,  ▼ictualler 
Wilkinson.  J.,  W.  Home,  and  J.  WUkinnB,  H- 

day^trcet,  warehouseman 
White,  J.  Falmouth,  meroer  ' 
Warrington,  N.  Highnrtreet,  Southwark 
Whltebrook,  W.  Hungerford-fltreet,   Stnmd,  vie- 

tualler 
Woodriflfe,  J.  CommerdalHraad,  broker 
Wood,  J.  Saddlewoith,  Yorkshire,  cottfl 
Williams,  W.  Amen-oemer,  booksirtler 
Wyatt,  J.  Hinchley,  baker 
White,  J.   Portland^trect,  PortlaiMl-pJace^  no- 
chant 
Watson,  E.  Withem,  Linedlnshire,  mrndraVnr 
Williams,  T*  Liverpool,  ddnarman 
Whitford,   J.   Blacfc-horse-yard,    High    Holbooi. 

coadi-smith 
Yates,  J.  E.  Shoreditdi,  pewteicr 
Youlden,  S.  Jun.  Brixton,  Devon,  merdunt 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies,  announced  between  Ist  and  90di 
November  1818,  extracted  firom  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

Brown,  Matthew,  and  Co.  manufacturers,  Glasgow 
Curr,  John,  merchant,  Glasgow 
Cameron,  Hew,  upholsterer,  GluHgow 
FcrgusKon,   Daniel,    victualler   and   spirit-dealer, 

GlaKffow 
Muir,  Hugh,  merchant,  Glasgow 
Robertson,  Thomas,  merchant,  Glasgow 
Stoddart,  James,  grocer,  Edinburgh 


DIVIDENDS. 
Bowie,  Francis,  farmer  and  cattle-dealer,  late  in 

TardocTK,  near  Muirkirk ;  by  William  Falconer 

at  Muirkirk,  9tli  December 
Cooper,  Alexander,  manufacturer,  Aberdeen,  as 

an  individual,  and  partner  of  Wallace  and  Co. 

tanners  at  New  Bridge,  Aberdeen ;  by  Alexander 

Brebner,  merchant,  Aberdeen,  16th  December 
Campbell,  Alexander,  late  drover  and  cattle-dealer 

in  inverv'coch,  Glenorchy;  by  Ludovick  Camc- 

nm,  ^Titcr,  Inveraray,  7th  January 
Glass,  Alexander,  hemng-merchant,  Glasgow ;  by 

Robert  Wood,  cooper  m  (Glasgow,  2l8t  Dec 
Gray,  Samuel,  late  merchant,  Dundee ;  by  Andrew 

Kmmond,  merchant  there,  on  11th  December 


Motherwell,  Peter,  late  mcrdiant  and  wright  at 

Airdrie ;  by  the  trustee,  at  his  office  at  iuraie, 

10th  December 
M.'ithewson,  Thomas,  late  painter  in  Dundee;  by 

John  Stephen,  jim.,  cabhiet-makcr  there^  14111 

December 
Phillips,  James,  upholsterer,  Glasgow ;  by  Robert 

Sword,  writer  theru^  13th  December 
Stewart,  John,  in  East  Hau£^  of  Lethnoti  bf 

James  Spcid,  writer,  Brechin,  30th  November 
Steel,  Nishct,  and  Co.^  mcrdumts,  Glasgow;  by 

John  Berry,  merchant  there,  9<nh  Dfcember 
Sloan,  Samuel,  late  grocer,  Irvine;  by  Kerr  and 

Malcohn,  writers,  Gla^ow,  18th  December 
Smith,  William,  and  Son.  and  David  Smith, Jan., 

late  ro|ie-makMrs,  Greenhead,  GlawDw;  bjJamea 

Kerr,  accountant,  Glasgow,  IKth  Deonnber 
Walker,  Hueh,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Paidey;  by 

William  Gifanore,  merchant,  Glaa|i;«nr,  5tn  Jan. 
Wallace,  John,  baker,  Aberdeen,  as  an  incUvidnaU 

and  as  partner  of  Wallace  and  Co.,  tanners,  Nesr 

Bridge,  near  Aberdeen ;  by  Alesumder  F   ' 

merdiaiit,  Aberdeen,  16th  December 


EDINBURGH.— December  2. 


Whcit 

1st, 428.  6d. 

2d, 398.0(1. 

3d, 3^8.  Od. 


Barley. 

1st 44s.  Od. 

2d, —8.  Od. 

3d, 33s.  6d. 


Oats. 

1st, 28s.  Od. 

2d, — s.Od. 

3d, 228.  Od. 


Average,  £1  :  19  :  11  :  5.12ths. 

Tuesday^  December  2. 


Pease  &  Beans, 

1st, 318.  Od. 

2d, .-^Od. 

3d, 25b.  Od. 


Beef  (174  oz.  per  lb.)    Os.    5d.  to  Os.    8d. 

Mutton    ....      Os.    5d.  to  Os.    8d. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  .      2s.    6d.  to  4-8.    Od. 

Veal Os.    8d.  to  Os.  lOd- 

Pork Os.    6d.  to  Os.    7d. 

Tallow,  per  stone  .     14s.   6d.  to  Os.    Od. 


Quartern  Loaf  •  . 
Potatoes  (28  lb.)  . 
Butter,  per  lb.  .  , 
Salt  ditto,  per  stone  . 
Ditto  per  lb.  .  .  . 
Kggs,  per  dozen    • 


08.10d.to  Oto.nd. 

Is.   Od.to  Ob.  Od. 

Is.   6d.to  Qb.  Od. 

24&   Od.  to  Ob.  Od. 

Is.   6d.to  Ob.  Od* 

Is.  3d.  to  Ob.  Od. 


HADDINGTON Di:ce3ibee  4. 


Wheat. 

1st, 408.  Od. 

2d 378.  Od. 

3d, 34«.0d. 


Barley. 

1st, 44s.  Od. 

2d 4/)8.  Od. 

3d, 36s.  Od. 


Oats.  I  Pease. 

1st, 28s.  Od.     1st, 30s.  Od. 

2d, 20s.  Od.     2d 278.  Od. 

3d, 22s.  Od.    3d 23fl.0d. 


Average  of  Wheat,  £l  :  16  :  10 :  6-12ths. 


l8t,...i.98fc0d. 
2a,.M«..s6B^  OcL 
3d,. 228.  Od 


ATo/e.-— Tlie  boQ  of  wheat,  beans,  and  pease,  is  about  4  per  cent  more  than  half  m, 
or  4  Winchester  bushels ;  that  of  barley  and  oatB  nearly  6  Winchester " 


London,  CVw  Bxi^Mtnge^  Nov, 

Wheat,  UGd   .  57  t*  *i2 

Pine 7*  to    8tl 

Sufierfine  »  »    —  to   — 

New —to    — 

English  Wliwt*  5ti  to   eu 

Fine Viio   S^i 

Superfine  .  *  -'to  — 
New  ....    .  —  to   — 

Ry» 5(J  to  — 

FTnc 56  to   — 

Barley  ....  45  to  5^ 
Piae  ,  .  .  .  ,  (Kito  67 
Superlinc  ,  .  »  —  to    — 

Kew »  70  ta  7'i 

Mult, SO  to   is 

Fine  -  *  ,  .  9a  to  91J 
Gmy  Pottie  ,  .  ^6  to  5S 

Seeds,  ^c.^—Dec,  L 

Mult.  Brown^  15  to  Uii '  Hcmpeced  .  . 
— ^While  i  .  .  l;i  to  ^  Liuhccd,  cniAh- 
Tiurc».  ,  .  .  .  12to  14  Nfw,  for  Seed 
Tiiitiins  ,  »  . ,  li»  to    !:!«  i  Ryegrass,    .    . 

.Red —  til   -•  Clover.  Red,  . 

— Vellaw,  new   —  tu   —  —White.  , 
Ciiraway  .  *  .  BA  to    67  Coriimdcr    ,  . 
Canary,  .   ,     UK)  to  1 40  'JYefoil 

^few  Ri»pe»eed,  £46  to  £52, 
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Fino  ,  .  *  .  * 
Wiiitc  PcsM 
Boiler*  .  .  .  , 
Fine  »  .  *  .   , 
Small  Beoru  . 
Tick    .  .  .   , 
Small  .  ,  ,  . 
Feed  OttLs  .  , 
Fine  .... 
Pbland  do   . 
Fjoo  .... 
Potato  do.  *  . 
Fine  ,  ,    ,  .  . 
Fihe  Flour,  . 
Sucoortt   ,    « 

Fine  PoUard  , 


3a 

en  to 

—  to 

70  t.j 
T.'ilo 

—  to 

(i2  to 
1^  to 

34  to 
59  to 
315  to 
3Hto 

—  to 
65  to 

—  to 

—  tw 


70 


I  Liverpool^  N'iru*  28. 

Wheat,       *.  d.     I.  d.]  4.  d.    #.  if. 

'    ptr  7011m.  R>ce,p.cwt.   fJ  0  to    0  0 

|F,D«liili  .       11  0  to  IS  0  Fiiiur.  En^liah, 

■■"'"-"-  .rtiK  fin^r:v   -Mr>65  0 

flo  a 


.^catcti     .    ,  10  0  til  II 
Welch  .  .  ,  1 L  0  to  1 
riHh,  old,  «  8  ^  to   Si 


nuntzic  . 
VVisiriar  .  . 
Amexjcau  . 
Queliec 


II  Otoll 

11  (i  to  ]'5  «>— -Suur  di 


11  fi  tOlS  3 
10  Olo  11  0 
9  fi  to  JO  3 


Ck»vcr-*eixl, 

-White 

-lied 


70  to 
G^to 
HO  to 
^to 
S810 
50  to 
—  to 
H  to 


a 

i  U  to  3S  0 
p.  bush. 

Uto      0 
0  to     0- 
()titmiiat,ttcr2401b. 
Engliflh  40  0to4f:a 

Scotch  ...    0  0  to  0  if. 
1ri»h  ....  310  to  40  (I 

littHer,  Beeft  ^c. 
Butter,  pci  cwt.  *»  *•' 
l^1f>«Bt  *  .  lit  1  to  it 
Newry  ,  ,  ISO  to  121 
Drnghcda  .  )15to  0 
Wttterford  {new)  0  to  0 
Cork..'5d  .  .  lOfito  0 
6.— i?d.  pickled  118  to  a 
Beef,  p .  tiorec    BS  to  1 00 


Uarlpy.  per  60  1H»k. 
Eti^lwh,grind>7  t>to    SO 
\taltiDg  .  , ,  H  6  to  to  0 
Scotch   .  ,     »  0  to    y  6 
Irish  .    .    .    G  6i4i   7  ,1 
Foreign  ,  .    7  0  to   9  0 
Malt^.9gLs.ll  6Uj  J5  3 
C>atB.  per  45  lli. 
Eng.  new   ,    4  6  to  1  10 
SooUih  pota.  4  7  to  4  10 
Fofitgn    ,  .  4  3  tiH    8 
Irith    .    .     4  t>  to  4  10 
CodTunoa   .   4  0  to  4 
Bi-arm,  pr  qr, 

Eiigll>h    ,    70  0  tn  72  0 p.  barrel     60  to    65 

For.'ign  .  .  (J8  0  to  70  0  Pork,  p.  br],  ICK)  to  105 
Irish..  .  65  OtoTO  oiHama,  dry, .  68  to  0 
l^^cftW?,  per  qunr,  ^B<U!un, 

—  Boiling  .  70  0  to  7C  0  Short  middle*    76  to   78 
liape£«^d,  ]ier  Ictft,  £14  to  £-16. 


Average  Prica  of  Corn  of  Eiigfattd  and  Walrx,  from  the  ReiurnM  received  in  the  Wedt 
ended  2Ut  Nov^nther  1818, 

W1iettt>  82ft.  (kL— Rye,  60s.  7d.— Ditrley,  Sis.  lld^— OaU^  3G8.  l>tl.— Bmn^  76i.  5d.— Pco«e^  759.  T^L— 
Oatmeals  388.  Od.^U(!CT  or  Big,  Oi9u  Od. 


Average  Print's  of  Bfitish  Com  in  Scotland ^  hy  ilie  Quarter  of  Eight  IVlncheiier  BusheU^ 
and  Oaifnealy  per  BoU  of  12%  lbs.  Smtt  Troy,  or  140  lbs.  Avoirdupois ^  of  il^  Four- 
$Veeks  imfftediaMff  preceding  the  I5(h  Noifembcr  1918. 

HVhait,  72s.  Sd.— Ryuj  5fa,  Id.— Baricv,  49s.  Id.— Oat».  308.  9d Beatu^  &5t.  9d.— Psue,  55f.  5d.— 

OatQieeli  g5g,  Gd.— Bihit  or  Big,  44*.  <>d. 


'    Thu  moil 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 


Thu  month  of  November  last  year  was  rcpoited  as  unusually  mild  and  warm,  the  mean 
tetnperatture  bting  nearly  7  degrees  above  tliat  of  1816.  Tills  season «  however,  it  has 
been  even  higher  by  nearly  2  degrees  This  difference  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  absence  of 
ttost  during  the  night,  the  mean  of  the  greatest  daily  lit^at  being  only  about  iialf  a  degree 
higher  than  that  ofloM  year.  Compared  with  October,  the  temperature  has  gradiially  de- 
cbiied,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  difference  of  the  average 
being  ottly  about  44  dc^^es.  During  the  night  the  tlic-rmometer  generally  stood  above 
40,  and  fsometimes  as  high  as  60,  The  temperature  has  also  been  unusually  steady,  the 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  in  24  hours  being  frequently  no  more  tlian  2 
or  S  degrees,  and  on  one  occaiiotn  only  a  single  degree.  The  fiuctuations  of  the  baronie« 
ter,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  about  the  middle  of  the  niontli,  have  been  modcraio, 
and  the  average  height  ii3  nearly  the  same  as  lii£t  year.  The  qtiantity  of  rain  eiiceeds  that 
of  October  by  about  an  indi,  and  that  of  November  last  year  by  3*10ths.  The  avenige 
of  Leslie^s  hygronieter  is  upwards  of  2  degrees  lower  than  that  of  October ;  but  U' allowance 
be  made  for  the  difference  of  temperature,  the  relative  drj'ness  of  the  atmosphere  was  nearly 
the  same  in  both.  The  mean  of  the  maxinuitii  and  rainimum  temperature,  contrary  to  . 
at  usually  takes  place,  ts  lower  than  that  of  ten  oVlock  morning  and  evening ;  but  tlie  dif- 
nce  (g-lOdis  of  a  degree)  is  so  small,  that  the  two  may  be  considered  as  absolutely  co- 
ding. The  ixrtnddence  between  the  mean  p^iint  of  deposition,  and  the  mean  minimum 
temDcraturc*  b  equally  striking,  the  difference  being  only  1-lOth  of  a  degree.  It  is  a  re* 
tnarkable  fact,  that  on  the  lOdi  of  tlie  months  the  barometer  rcmiiincd  m  steady  during 
the  whole  21  hours,  that  three  observations,  viy^  at  ten  o'clock  morning  and  evening  of  the 
19lh,  and  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  oi  the  20th,  agreed  to  the  KKKJth  ptirt  of  an  inch  ; 
the  iieight  of  the  merciuy  iit  each  period  being  29.7.50-  At  ten  o'clcxk  on  the  evening  of 
the  2(>th,  it  had  rigen  only  T-UKKJths,  and  about  8-l000t}is  by  the  morning  of  the  21st. 
The  month  altogcd^er  has  been  very  different  from  what  is  usually  experienced  at  thi»  ' 
deasoD*    The  fields  ore  at  this  moment  dotlied  with  all  t2)e  verdure  of  spiing* 
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Meteorological  Table^  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Tay,four  miles  east  from  Perth,  Latitude  50<>  85%  Elevatifm  ISSfeet. 


November  1818. 


3fe(ms. 
THERMOMETER.  Degrees. 

Mean  of  steateit' daily  bent,         .        .  50.5 

cold.        .        .  4^.9 

temperature,  10  A.  M.       •        .  47.t 

10  P.  M.        .       .  46.6 

c^  daily  extremes,            .         .  46.7 

.  10  A.  M.  and  10  P.  M.          .       .  46U) 

.  4  daily  obaervatioiii,         .         .  46.8 

Whole  range  of  thermometer,       .         •  S27.5 

Mean  daily  ditto, 7.6 

.  .  .  temperature  of  spring  water,        .  48.6 

BAROMETER.  Inches. 

Mean  of  10  A.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.  5S)     .  29.638 

10  P.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.  52)       .  29.G34 

both,  (temp,  of  mer.  5'J)        .  39.636 

Whole  range  of  banHneter,       .         .  5.724 

Mean  daily  ditto, 191 


HYGROMETER  (LESLIES.)     Degrees. 

Mean  dryness,  10  A.  M.        ...  7-8 

10  P.  M.  .       .       .      7.5 

of  both,       ...  7.7 

point  of  deposition,  10  A.  M.        .  43.5 

...........  10  P.  M.       .  42.7 

of  both,         .  43.0 

Rain  in  inches,  .         ...  3.054 

Evaporation  in  ditto, 930 

Mean  daily  Evaporation,  .       .        .       0.31 

WILSONS  HYGROMETER. 

Mean  dryness,  10  A.  M 12.9 

10  P.M.  .        .         11.8 


Extremes. 
THSRMOM^TBR.  Degmm. 

Maximum,              16th  4mf,                 »  SAS 

Mmimum,    .    •       ITth,          •         •  XM 

Lowest  mndmum,  tM,        .       •          •  4Ut 

Highest  minimum,  M,           ...  MlO 

Highest,  10  A.  M.    Id,       .         .         .  5U 

Lowest  ditto.    .       18th«          .         .  M.5 

Highest,  10 P.M.    Ist.        .        .           •  fiSJ) 

Lowest  ditto       .   'S2d,             .       .         .  17j0 

Greatest  range  ilk  S4  baimt  ISA,          .  16.5 

Leattditto,       .       .           lith.         .  IJt 

BAROMETER.  ]aA& 

Highest,  10  A.M.        .       2Sth,  .         30.0fQ 

Lowest  ditto,          .             16Ui,  .          fSUUS 

Hii^iest,  10  P.  M.         .       S8lh.  .        AD.OSO 

Lowest  ditto,                       14th.  • '         fSJMS 

Ureatett  rante  in  f4  hours,  15th.  .        .647 

Leastditto,       .       .          19th»  .         jm 

HYOROMETBR.  Degiecs. 

Highest,  10  A.  M.               3d,  .             88kO 

Lowest  dittOL           .          4tiL  •        .          ObO 

Highest.  lOP.M.       .        left,  .            19.0 

Lowest  ditto,          .           4th,  .            1.0 

Highest  P.  of  D.  10  A.  M.  Sd,  .        •        SOS 

Lowestditto,                      fSd,  .             33J> 

Highest  P.  of  D.  10  P.M.   27th,  .        .       iBS 

Lowestditto,           •            22d,  '.       .        27.2 

WILSONS  HYGROMCttR. 
Greatest  dryaeas,  7th,  10  A.M.       .       •      iOM 
Leastditto,  26th,  10  P.M.       .         •       0.0 


Fair  days  13  {  ramy  days  17.    Wind  west  of  meridian  11 ;  East  of 


la. 


Meteorological  Table^  extracted  from  ilie  Register  kept  ai  Edmhurgh,  m 
the  Observatory,  CaUon-hUk 

N.B.— The  Observations  arc  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o'clock,  fcnrenoon,  and  fovr  lAdodk,  ttSsh 
noon.    The  ttcoond  Observation  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  takoi  by  tho  r    ' 
Thermometer. 


tIhw.   nsnan.  tJw.      wit«i.  ^ 


Cleiir, 
nkUd, 


Average  of  nin  2.6  indMi* 


1816.]]  EegisUr, — Appointmenijff  Proviotima^  ^* 

APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.   ClTtL. 

Williom  Gmy.  fUq.  u  ap^inted  to  tx»  bis  Ma- 
jeaty'»  CuDsul  for  the  iaute  oi  Virj^a. 

II.   ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Hia  Grace  the  nuke  of  CrorUqii  \\m  prwentcd 
the  Rev.  G<?orge  Shjppeirrt  of  Fort-WlUiaiu  to  the 
diurch  anil  pari.sh  uf  ijigguit. 

Tbc  K*-v*  ^ajiiticl  Gooifjif  Kennody,  nrcacher  of 
the  i(0)ipel,  \\JA  LH.-C11  u[j],>ouited  ■»  niinutcT  of  t)ie 
L*iOi-w^iid  ChapeU  EaitibiiTgh. 

111.    MtLlTAHY. 

Biev«t      Major  l>^  M'Ootiaid.  1?  F,  to  be  Lieut. 

Cakjuel  in  tlit'  A rtny         51)  Oct.  1 S 1 8 

Capt  P.  J.  Siaiihope,  h.  p.  56  F.  to  be 

Major  in  the  Army  12  NoVi 

9  Dr,  0»    Edward  Willey  lo  be  Cornet  by  pureh. 

sr-ioct, 

t  Jamc«  G.  Hall  to  be  Cornet  by  purch. 

vicse  Hni*ry»  r«?t.  dO. 

Hegt.  Qmx.  HaMi*  C.  Short  to  be  Adj. 

oud  Comet,  vke  M'Dowii]],  warn. 

IS  do. 

Troo}i  guar.  Mast  E.  WheliloD  to  \m 

Quar.  Maitt,  vit%  Short  do. 

Bt.  Majnt  N.  Qrutton  la  be  Major  by 

purv'h.  vice  Martin,  rel.  ?9  do. 

Cornet  Hon.  C.  We^^tenra,  lYoiiQ  2i  Dr. 

to  be  CoiDetj  vice  Cox,  SI  Dr. 

Tl  Nov,  lan 

Bt.  LU  Col.  R.  Diggena  lo  be  LU  Col. 

5  Nov,  181» 

-  ^    J.  Boudiicr  to  be  Major, 

viro  Dtggens  do. 

Caiit,  S,  Whitij,  from  h,  p.  12  Dr.  to  be 

Capt.  do. 
J.  Dubcrlv.  frnm  h.  p.  11  Dr.  to 

bcConut  !  r  6  do, 

rornel  Rn. ;  .  -  Tje  Lieut    do* 

Chnii  ■   rwj  Lieut.  7do. 

i'oruet  iuid  Adj.  CeorgL*  Uutclier  to  faava 

the  rank  of  Lieut.  %  do, 

Lieut-  H.  ArehttAJl,  from  h.  p.  WaAgm 

Trail] ^  to  be  Lietit.  lido. 

"    ■     Hon.  John  Law,  fram.  1  F.  G,  to 

be  Lieut.  13  do. 

— > —  G.  A,  Ajuoo,  from  3  F.  G.  to  be 

Lieut.  15  do. 

Comet  W.  R.  Chambers,  fttjm  li.  o.  ?5 

Ur,  to  bo  Comet  H  do, 
G.  S.  t'rolo,  from  ifl  Dr.  to  be 

Comet  1(1  do. 

Arthut  M'Cttlly  to  be  Cornet  1 1  do. 

15  HU  Col,  T.  l^ftzler,  fpom  £2  Dr.  to  be 

Lt.  CoL  5  do. 

LieuL  John  Major  to  be  Capt>  do^ 

Comet  Jaim»  Tomlimon  to  be  Lieut,  do. 

Arthur  Hancock  to  be  LieuL  6  do. 

Henry  Stotie^  lo  be  LicuL     7  do, 

Lieut-  A.  Qacoii,  from  h,  p.  lU  Dr.  to  be 

Lieut^  K  do. 
C.  Andrews,  from  h.  p.  1  Dr.  to 

be  Lieut.  9  do. 

J.  Wallace,  from  h.  p.  to  be  Lieut. 

10  do. 
Charles  Clarkc«  mini  ill  Dr.  tn  \v& 

LieuL  11  do. 

' R.  B.  Tecsdale,  (xasa  25  Dk  to 

be  LieuL  13  do. 

Comet  W.  D.  Kanilltou,  fruin  Waggon 

Tmiii,  lo  be  Comet,  vice  To*iiiliii«>n 

Robert  EUia,  fnsm  IS  Dt,  to  be 

Comet,  vice  Handcock  11  do. 

John  Lawrciimn  to  be  Comet,  vice 
^toneii  1 1  do. 

Troop  Serj.  Maj.  T.  Rowser  to  be  Ad  jut, 
nn^f  Comet,  vice  Lairrence,  res*  Adju- 
tancy only  ill  cjct, 

A*rtst.  Surg.  D.  M'Gregor,  ftom  ifi  Dr. 
to  bi;:  AMUt.  SuTg-  vice  HAit,  ret,  on 
h.  p.  «  Dr.  5  Nov. 

Hen.  Gage  to  be  romet  by  pureli.  V2  do, 

Lieut.  J.  H-  ThuTsbv  ha*  bevn  pennllted 
to  nnl^  hi*  ComraiMlon  from        do. 

G,A.  F,  Dav/kiiui  luut  been  per- 

mitteti  to  re«l^  his  h*  p,  Liioiteoiiicy 


W 


^F. 


BL  LL  C<*l*  O.  Werge  to  be  Lt  Col.  vkw 
(  ardcn,  diMtt  H  Nov.  [     - 

CflpL  J.  Wiilington  to  be  Major, 

Wergtr  1  ,  Oct.  iMlfl 

Lieut,  J*   Braekcwbury  to  be  Captatt 
vice  WUlington  dn 

H,  J.  Atkirtton  to  be  Ca{vtam  I 

puroh.  vice  vvi»*i>  "t   *   '>-   ';.  si>  dj 

Comet  T,  M  ir.tol»e 

Lieut.  vU»  it,  IS  17 

J.  G.    :■_::.!.,,    :..    ._  :..,.ut,  viw 

Gibson ,  deatl  in  Nov. 

C.  R.  M'Lead  U\  be  Lieut.  'Jl  do. 

G.  Cox  J,  from  if  Dr,  lo  be  Cortiet, 

vice  Palling  Kl  do. 

Lieut.  J,    Mylne  to  be  Adjutant,  vke 

PeUk-hoddv,  tlead  Si  do- 

BL  M^or  C.  Hynce,  ft-om  SU  Dr.  to  be 

Major,  vieeBt.  LL  CoU  Ellis,  ret. 

5  Nov.  181R 

llobett  Buriiett  to  bo  Coruet  by  purch. 

vice  Oswald,  ret,  ^2  OcU 

Licut.  \\ .  Graham  to  be  Adjutant,  y\G& 

Hichardsuti,  rt».  Adjuiildey  only 

la  Nov, 

S  -^         C.  R.  Fox,  frtim  R.  W.  L  Rang, 

to  be  Lieut.  %*ic<j  M  'Dermott,  ret-  on 

b.  p.  of  W.  L  Rang.  la  Nov. 

17  •W.M.  Vorke.  fronr^  (w  F,  to  be 

Lieul.  vice  .Slalkart,  dead  J  Nov.  1«17 

22  H.  F.  Cane  to  be  Captalti  by 

purcb .  V  i  ce  Le  Sto,  ret.    «Jf  Oct.  1 S  l» 
Eitsigti  E.  Butler  tow?  Lieut  by  purch. 
vice  Cane  do. 

G,  V,  Builer  to  be  Eitsiigo  by  piutlu  vice 
Butler  do. 

26  Lieut.  Boyca'  rcappotntiueDt  is  to  bear 

tiatvthe  6  May  IS  12 

55  Serj.  Major  Pcppcnel  to  be  Quut.  Ma^t. 

vice  Stephens,  re*.  1  i  Oct.  1  (i  i  H 

50  Capt.  W-  A .  C niig ,  from  f,%  F.  to  be  Capt. 

lice  Chaprnan,  ret.  on  h.p.  fJHF.  j  Not. 
55  En*ig«  J.  Silver  tu  bt;  Lieut  vice  Brodie. 

desiid  15  txi. 

GO  Lieut  H,  Vis.  Barnard,  from  V  LiSt  G. 

in  I  Hi  Capt  by  purcb.  vice  MaUag,  ^ 
W,  I.  R.  52  do. 

62  — —  J.  Twtgg  to  \m  Capt  vif»  Bt 

Major  Bittkr,  dead  15  do. 

TLxa-i^    T,    RuiweU  to  be  Lieut,   vice 
Twgg  do- 

es Lieut.  C.  Mitchell,   ftmn  m  F.  to  be 

Lieut  vice  Vorke,  17  F.   3  Nov.  18 IT 
67  AMlat,  Surg,  R.  Grclfi,  from  ?8  Dr.  to  be 

As8l«t  Surg,  vice  Kenny,  protn. 

a  Nov.  iai8 

71  N.  A.  Connor  to  be  Efnuign,  viee  Mao- 

dougall,  dead  :f  2  Oct, 

7i  Bt  Lt  Col.  F.  Calvert,  ftfom  32  F.  to  be 

Lt  Cot  vice  lycitcli,  neL  5  Nci\. 

8S  Capt  J.  HutcbiMMi,  from  83  F.  ta  be 

Capt  %ice  Stcme,  ret  oti  h.  xu  %S  F. 

1 2  do. 

87  Hoap.  AsaiJt  J.  Robson  to  be  Aacist. 

Surg,%ice  Coulthard,  dead  1  %  Nov.  1 M  7 

92  Capt  A.  FerricT  to  be  Major  by  pureh - 

vice  Holmes,  ret.  tl  Oct.  ISIS 

Lieut  J.  K .  Rou  to  be  Ca)}t  by  purch. 

vice  Fcrrier  do. 

Ensign  D.  Macphcrsoti  lo  be  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Rtus  do. 

SW.  LR.  Capt  A.  Mcpherson  to  be  Major  by 

purcb.  vice  M'Eutagett,  ret  «lo. 

■  ■        T.  Maling,  from  ilO  F.  tobe  Capt. 

vice  Ilci,  rcL  '^^l  do. 

Liout  H.  I  i-  ■    '  .    ■■     ■'      '■    ■'     ■     !"• 

Capt  by  [ 

A  Major  J.  Ii  • 


be  I 
J-  '»■ 

R.W.LRa.  Eli 

Li^u. 

ICcvlonR.  Lieut. 


\x  Nov. 

u.  from  8j  F.  lo  be 

,  1^^  ,....,ti.iy,  ret  3  do, 

J,  Hriiliuiu,  dom  h.  p.  3o  V.  to 

be  l8t  LicMit  J  ft  Ft4>. 

R.  Artil.    Capt  J,  Gmnt.  from  h.  [u  to  be  t'apr. 

vice  Wall,  dead  .iO  Aug. 

Gent.  Cadet  C,  P.  Brewer  Id  be  Sd  Lieut 

rice  Simmons,  prom.  j  tM, 

-  J.  Kndwln  to  be  9d  Lieut, 

vice  MUues,  pruin.  d(^ 


adi^ 


sao 


Register.'^AppointmenUy  Promotions,  S^e, 
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R.  ArtiL    Gent  Cadet  H.  Poole  to  be  2d  LieuL 

vice  Pulham,  duaxl  do. 
H.  O'Brien  to  be  2d  LicuL 

vice  Lystcr,  pioin.  do. 
Z.  Mudgc  to  be  2d  Lieut. 

vice  Corncliiu,  prom.  do. 

•  A.  Go«»ct  to  be  2d  Lieut. 

vice  Hall,  dead  do. 

11.  Briscoe  to  be  2d  Lieut. 

do. 
C  E.  Bcauchainp  to  be  2d 

Lieut  vice  Scott,  pcuin.  do. 

II.  Engin.  Lt.  Col.  G.  Cardew,  from  h.  p.  to  be  Lt 

Col.  \ice  Marlow,  dead  1 2  do. 

GaTtiaon.  Lt  Gcu.  Hmu.  .sir  K.  Paffct,  G.  C.  B.  to 

be  Capt  of  Cowca  Castle,  \-icc  C<d. 

Drouly,  dec.  do. 

Hecr.Diit  Snniucl  Colberj;  <latc  PaymoiitiT  of  Dct 

at  Liverpool)  to  be  fayinasUT  2.}  Jon. 
Mcd.Staff  The  Canimi»ion  of  staff  Surgeon  E. 

Doughty  is  to  bear  date  b  Apr.  18(19 
Staff  Surg.  (i.  Bcattie,  M.  D.  troxn  h.  p. 

to  be  Suig.  to  the  Forces,  vice  Ar- 
thur, h.  p.  ;-)  ^  ov.  1818 
Hosp.  Assist  A.  Nelson,  from  h.  p.  to 

be  Hoep.  Assist  to  the  Forces  10  Oct 
W.  Birrell,  M.I),  from  h.  p. 

to  be  Hosp.  Assist  to  the  Forces  do. 
John  Hell,  from  h.  p.  to  be 

Hosp.  Assist  to  the  Forces  do. 

Excfiangct, 

Lt.  Col.  Graham,  ftoip  2  F.  with  Lt  CoL  Jordan, 

Jnsp.  F.  O.  Mil.  Ionian  Islands 
Brcv.  Major  D.  Campbdl,  Arom  92  F.  with  Capt 

Brown,  h.  p.  4  F. 
Capt  Kirk,  fh>m  47  F.  rcc.  diif  with  Capt  Sadler, 

h.  p. 
Lieut  llimkett,  from  G  F.  with  Lieut  Pigot,  h.  p. 

— —  Harrison,  from  69  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

Higginbotham,  )i,  n.  34  F. 
•— —  Irving,  from  13  Dr.  roc  cUff.  with  Lieut 

Maitland,  11.  p. 
—  Sproule,  from  69  F.  rec  diff.  with  Lieut 

Bailey,  h.  p. 


Lieut.  Iklartin,  from  4  F.  with  UeuL  Duthy,  h.  p. 
85  F.  '»       r- 

Stavely,  from  4  F.  with  Lieut  Bluraire,  h.p. 

Sidloy,  from  SJ  F.  rec  dift  mth  LJeut 

Greig,  h.p.«F. 
Ensign  Dickens,  from  33  F.  with  Eimgn  Knooc. 

h.  p.  2  (Jar.  Bn. 
Dillon,  from  50  F.  with  Enrign  Weir.  h.  p^ 

47  F.  ^^  *^ 
Priestly,  from  12  F.  with  Ensign  Carew, 

h.  p.  l.'>  F. 
Chamberkdn,  from  4  F.  with  Enaiim  Gam* 

blc,  h.  p.  91  F. 

^fa8.ln,  from  56  F.  roc  difll  with  ] 


Paymaster  Brenan,  from  7  F.   with  FayniMter 

MacDougall,  h.  p.  88  F. 
Qua.  Mast  Hogau,  from  7  F.  with  Qua.  UasL 

I^ambert,  h.  11.  14  P., 
Surgeon  Ridsdalc,  from  15  Dr.  with  Surg.  Eaatoiw 

Assist  Surg.  I'odlie,  from  69  F.  with  AbOA.  Sas. 
Bruwne.  h.  p.  89  F. 

Rcsignafiont  and  Returtmentt* 
Colonel  Sir  I.  Wardlaw,  4  W.  I.  R. 
Lieut.  Col.  EUlis,  85  Dr. 

Leitch,  72  F. 

Mayor  Ma-  tin,  8  Dr. 

Holmes,  92  F. 

M'Eiitagert,  2  W.  L  R. 

C:aptain  lAi  Sage,  22  F. 

IIOR,  2  W.  I.  R. 

Lieut  Thunby,  14  Dr. 

Dawkins,  h.  p.  15  Dr. 

Ramsay,  W.  I.  Rang. 

Comet  Hillary,  6  Dr.  G. 

«)swakl,  25  Dr. 

Quarter  Master  Stevens,  Si  F. 

AppointmenU  CancOkd, 
Sd  Lieut  St  John,  Rifle  Brig. 
Adjutant  Jervis,  72  F. 

Ditmitsed, 

Major  Baillie,  25  F. 
Paymaster  Smith,  25  F. 


Colond. 
Cuylcr,  IIF.  12  Nov.  1818 

LUuUColonel. 
R.  Carrol,  h  n.  PortSer.  16  Oct 

Maiors, 
BuUcr,  62  F.  10  Sept 

Grant,  late  of  92  F.  17  Mar. 

Troya,h-p.8  W.  LR. 

Captains. 
Chadwick,  2i  Dr.  17  May 

Shannahan,  h.  p.  R.  Staff  Corps 
Troyer,  h.  p.  4  Ceylon  Reg, 
Ashe,  h.  p.  Bourbon  R.        Jan. 
Cochrane,  late  Ind.  Ca    22  May 
Coote,  late  1  Vet  Bri. 
Bruce,  do. 

l»orter,  late  7  Vet  Bu.     12  June 
Sears,  late  8  do.  25  Apr. 


DeatJu, 

Smith,  late  Gar.  Co.  West  Ind. 
Bonnet,  Huntingdon  Militia 

Lleutenanta. 
M'Laren,  h.  p.  42  F.  13  Mar.  1818 
M'Pherson,  46  F.  17  Sept 

Brodie,  53  F. 

Irwin,  61  F.  9  do. 

Boyle,  h.  p.  75  F.  8  Apr. 

MacKay,  late  Indep.  Comp. 
Nicholson,  late  3  Vet  Bn. 
Bigger,  do.      18  Dec  1817 

PettigTcw,  late  5  do.  10  Junel818 
Pelt,  late  7  do. 

Powell,    do.  fi  Jan. 

Buchanan,  late  IS  do.      19  Jiuio 
Squair,  do. 

Broctz,  late  13  do.  8  Jan. 


Coleman,  late  Ind.  Co.  atlof, 

EnMigMM,  ' 

Camie,  12  F. 

Macdougall,  71  F.  fTScpLlSlS 
Langtoii,  4  W.  L  R.  f  Nov. 
Burton,  R.  Afric  Cdr.  19  July 
Leishroan,  late  R.  Gar.  Bn. 

Rainafoid,  late  1  Vet.  Bn. 
Abbott,  do.  940^ 

Deans,     late  2  da 
Sandon,  Huntingdon  Mffitto 

Adh^uU. 
Lt  Stephenson,  30  F.      tl  Ite. 

Quarter  MofttrM* 
Bacon,  h.  p.  66  F.  18  OaL 

Ross,  Rifle  Brigade  7  do. 


BIllTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Mav20.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs  Geo.  Playfair,  of  ason. 

Sfpi.  27.  Mrs  P.  Hortoii,  of  Chatham  oounty, 
America,  was  safely  delivered  of  three  hearty  male 
children !  They  have  been  named  (reorgc  Wash- 
ingttMi,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Naiioleon  Bona- 
parte; and,  of  course',  according  to  the  Slumdean 
system,  have  all  the  chaiices  of  Ixiooming  great 
men  that  distinguished  names  can  give  tlicni. 

Oct.  19.  At  Dcsart  house,  the  lUght  Hon.  the 
Countess  of  Desart,  a  son  and  heir. 

21.  At  Woolwich,  the  lady  of  Captain  Duncan 
Grant,  royal  artiUoiy,  a  daughter. 

22.  At  Peebles,  Mrs  Wm  Campbell,  a  daughter. 
"  21.  At  Blairgowrie,  tlie  lady  of  William  Mac- 
pherson,  Esq.  of  Blairgowrie,  a  son. 

2ti.  At  Annfidd,  Leith,  Mrs  J.  T.  Goodsir,  a 
daughter. 

2  <.  At  Hatton,  Mn  Davidson,  younger  of  Muir- 
liousc,  a  son.  , 


28.  Mrs  Vans  llathom,  Prinoe^  street,  «  aoa. 


Wjrf 


NoiK  3.  In  Wimiwlu-Btreet,  London, 
the  Hon.  J.  T.  Leslie  Melville,  a  son. 

—  At  Pershorc,  Worcestendiire,  on  her  read  tD 
Ixmdon,  I.ady  Lucy  Clive,  oonswt  of  Lord  CUn^ 
a  son  and  heir. 

<—  ^•rsI)awsonof  MorebattIeTofta,aaon. 

7.  The  wife  of  Archibald  Mackeehnie,  tiOari 
No  52,  Bridgegate-street,  Glasgow,  of  two  bofiaai  ' 
a  girl,  who,  with  their  mother,  are  doing  wcU 

~-  At  MiUikcn,  the  kdy  of  Star  William  lUIUkM 
Napier  of  Napier,  Bart  a  ton. 

'i  U.  Lady  Pringle  of  Stitchel,  a  daughter. 

—  In  GeoigcHttrcot  Edinburgh,  ihe  lady  €f 
William  Mcin,  Esq.  of  Ormiston,  a  son. 

12  In  DubhiHttreet,  Edinburgh,  the  Itdy  flf 
Major  Alston,  a  son. 

13.  In  Cliarlotte^^quare,  Edintaurdi,  the  lldv  €f 
Thomas  Maitlaitd,  younger  of  DuiMU«iiiuui«  aof^ 
Gate«  a  daughter. 
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1&  In  Qiieeo<«treet,  Edinlntrgh^  the  lady  of 
Alexander  Nannau  Macl^oil,  Ksu.  of  Horrix,  a  son. 

17.  At  DalKjeithi  Mrs  Wr.  GrAhum,  a  djtughttr. 

Lfl^^Jj^^At  EagleshuTD,  Jhe  wife  of  John  BigRn/, 
n  weaver,  wa*  8;ifc!y  iklivtTrtl  of  thrve  fomalo 
cMldmif  who,  with  the  mother,  ajru  all  doing  well. 

Mr»  Oearge  Bell,  32,  St  AaUrcw-sciiiare,  Eiiio- 
tnirgh,  a  daughter* 

MARRIAGES* 

Oct.  1?.  At  Hart-utTfct,  Kdinbiirph,  Robert  Boog, 
Esq.  solicitor  before  the  Suprciae  Courts,  to  !V|i^ 
Hmriettn  Soott,  lelkt  of  Lieui.* Colonel  William 
Sc!Ott,  Hate  in  the  scnice  of  tlie  Konoumbb  GLost 
India  CoiTipany  on  the  Bungol  e«tAl)Ushment. 

13.  At  B««  Drook.  Ireland,  Mr  Midmcfl  Rey- 
DokLip  age<l  Hi,  to  the  acco^ip1i«hc>d  Wva  Ann  Rea, 
CarrSckcruppen.  Iminediatclv  alter  the  hymeneal 
knflt,  the  bride*  a  sUp  who  only  hath  attained  her 
73d  veaj^  supported  by  a  crutch,  repaired  with  her 
rib  to  a  neighbouring  alehouae,  to  spend  in  festivi- 
ty the  nuptial  hour. 

—  At  Wesstbuiy,  Daniel  Fripp,  Esq-  ta  MiM 
Sarali  Steuart  Powell,  youngtat  daugiiter  of  Timo- 
thy Powell,  Eao.  Briatol. 

23,  At  FaJklrk.  Mr  Thoraaa  Gibb*  merchant, 
EdinbuTi^ht  to  \\\tA  Mary  CoWin. 

21.  At  Fo98,  Jowph  Stewart  Mouie*,  Esq.  of 
Fo»,  to  Manmret,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
James  Pollock,  Edinburgh. 

SC.  Captain  Jaines  Crerar,  of  the  royal  naty,  to 
Jo«n,  daughter  of  Captain  John  Llyne,  shiptnaster 
in  Leitli. 

—  At  Dumblanc,  Mr  John  f  ■•-'-"  r^^oon  in 
Dumblane.  tn  Mary  Ann,  dai » i  o  Rov. 
Robert  Stirling,  miniKter  <»f  « I 

50.  At  East  Breech,  Mr  U ......  .  :u,  mer- 
chant, Eilinburgh,  to  Lilian,  i*»:\JUii  Uaughter  of 
ThoiniiB  Svni.  Esq.  of  East  Breoch. 

r^Qis  1.  (George  htuart,  E^.  CRptain  of  tlie  3d, 
or  Buflk,  to  Ahcia  In&toii,  o«ily  daughter  uf  \X\n  late 
Rev.  Henry  Dunkin,  rector  of  Glafisough,  euunty 
of  Mooaghan,  Ireland. 

«.  At  uig^or,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Jack,  Dun- 
bar, to  Elliiaoctl^,  daughter  of  James  Hamlltoa  of 
BodinosgiU,  Esq. 

—  At  London,  Mr  Jo!ie|ih  LouthUo,  to  Janet, 
youngest  daughter  of  Da\id  Tod,  Elik|.  Cold  Bath 
Square. 

S.  At  Lockerbie,  Mr  Willi  am  Maxwell  Little, 
S.  .S.  C  Edinburgh,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  William 
Martin,  E*q^  of  Bliu?kford. 

4.  -i.inii-.^  [>ii  khHiii.  surgeon,  royal  navy,  to  Miss 
JaiL.  IT  of  George  Jeflrey,  Esq. 

i'.  I  r  Thomajf  Brown, merchant, 

Edinburgli.  lo  Ikkii,  ^ouncest  daughter  of  Mr 
WiUiani  Gibb,  merchant  there. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  Albert  Cummin^  ol 
Ixmdon,  to  MarRaret,  anty  ikiuj^httirof  the  tleceased 
Rev.  Joseph  Joim*lone,  mmisti r  of  Inncrhithen^ 

9.  AtStobo  Manse,  MrCliarkv?  Bftlfour  Kmtt, 
writer  to  the  signet,  to  EUz.!,  '  •  r  I  lighter 
•f  the  Hev.  Alexander  Ker,  n   ;  livi. 

10'  At  Bowland,  Samuel  .Sj  i  i  EUki, 

daughter  of  the  late  Williau;  .....iwi,  i-.^^.  and 
tiieoc  of  C4}lonel  Walker  of  Buwiaud. 

—  At  GU^ow,  Mr  Peter  Forbc*,  merchant, 
Edinburgh,  to  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Williaiu 
Irvine.  Esq.  uierehaut,  Glaegow. 

—  At  Edbibur^,  John  Hood,  Esq  of  Stone- 
sectind  daughter  of  the  late 
Mt  Annficld. 


■  Arm 


-hi! 

Uov-il  Hi. 


TvAg/B,  toJr:'nt' 
Alexandi'i 
~At<.^  •;, 

ablo  Ea^t  i..^  ..   I'.i 

th^rinc  Ban-on  ^pot^l^"  < 

Spoltiiwoode,  EIm).  of  < 
It,   AtStJanus'a,  \V 

fill. 

i 
ktLL 
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Austria  and  fuite  bonuurwl  iIil'  Muntja].>  ivith  Uu.ir 

E&itncB,  being  on  a  visit  to  the  family  there  at 
e  time, 

I'T         '  "    '       '  *       \<i,  of  ihoRSUi 

rf-;  ufofWiUiam 

Du>.:    . 

Lcx»i<^^— ^',  ;.t-.^-..Mi, ....  ULi  L.*M..  J  iiumaii  Mitchell 
of  Uus  nde  brigade,  cJde»t  aon  of  the  late  Air  Mil* 


R.  Bruec,  Esq.  Honour- 

tV'H  ?^n'ire,  to   Miss  Ca- 
-■'  I  iUt  of  William 

Im^  Rev.  James 
rUh,  tij  Mar- 
|.  of  CoudtTU 

liLilV,  at  Dun- 

-.V.    Kmi.    Plf'r- 


choU,  eulleetor  of  ahorcHduetJi  ^ 

Grangem(>uUi,  to  ftlary,  oldest  ditGgbifefr  of  lifruC 
G«neirul  Blunt,  Major^encr&I  in  ghe  Britiib  annf. 

DEATHS. 

In  ItuUa,  in  Janttary  lamtt  Captnin  John  Boau- 
monti  5th  renment,  native  infantry,  «on  of  the 
late  Mr  Franda  B&tumont. 

At  Calcutta,  in  Mav  lu«t,  Mr  Alexander  Casaeb* 
late  of  the  Konourable  Ea^t  India  Comi^anvli  vm**: 
vice,  vounge&t  nan  of  the  deoeaaed  Andrew  Ctam^ 
Em.  Leith, 

Jnnei'    '     j  -usmi  Tod,  wife 

Major  Ge*':  inu  native  inJCatntrvi 

AdiutantM. ,        roe,  Hydrahad, 

Sffpt.i.  i\t  jfiivumiih,  -in  h  19  way  home  from 
South  Amcnea,  Mr  Jahn  Dickie,  nnly  6on  of  tho 
late  Mr  AlexnmltT  Pirkie  of  thin  city. 

3.  At  Mi  i  '"  r  iKivirfjt,  Ml*  C'olio  Talconef 
Taylor,  tl  .oii  of  Mr  T.iylor,  rector 

of  tbe  gn!  '  I !  M  u ifitlba rRh. 

2^.  At  J  ....  ,  ,,,.,  i  abeIJa  Utthune  Morison, 
daugiitOT  of  the  licfcas&d  William  Betliunc,  Ewi. 
of  iBch...  ^ 

Oct  1.  At  Hamagate.  in  the  7tlUi  y«ir  of  his  agc^ 
after  a  lingering  iUnes*,  Finljiy  Ftrgugsjon,  Eisq, 
F.  R.  5,  of  ficntlnck  -  street,  Maodxutcr-tquare^ 
London. 

9.  Mr  Matthew  Laycoek.  carrier  between  Man- 
cheater  and  Sklpton.  About  two niontlu  ago,  whea 
returning  from  Uie  fnnncr  p]04?c,  he  was  bit  by  a 
dog  Huppowd  to  be  mad,  on  v '  ,,1;  the 
mediciiif  fit  Colnc  usunlly  ml  ,  such 
cases;  hu«  wh^u  roturiun|!;  frn  :  r,  on 
Tui""i^-  ■•,  •'-  '  ■'-  :■"  '■•■  b—  ■  I,  Bnd. 
strii  '  'arcd. 
On;  fth» 

retu:: :.j  :...  , .i..Ulren; 

tht'V  wen.  nil :  lie  giivo  eatli  of  Lhem 

akfi»;  ari!  t>er,  the  rnahidy  return «!, 

and  he  tli.  :    '  ;uyin  tho  greatest  agonv, 

harking  likt:  a  dog- 

10.  At  Hatldington,  of  the  palsy,  after  four  daytf' 
il1ne$s,  Mr  Charle*  lierriot,  a^'eti  ti9.  He  taught  m 
private  *chOTl  there  for  the  apace  of  thirty  yoarSg 
with  credit  to  himself.  I*Te\iouii  to  tlial,  hewaaii 
b<M>kHeUvr  in  the  ParHament-sqkuirc  for  above  It 
yearsi. 

13,  At  Handsworth,  St&flbr<l»hlre,  m  the  116th 
year  of  her  age,  Aon  Smallwood.  wklow.  She 
wu  bom  in  170^,  the  year  Queen  Anne  came  to 
the  throne.  She  wiui^  tlie  moiJier  of  t6d:ilklraij,  , 
the  eldest  of  whom,  now  living,  i»  80  years  old, 
Shti  had  been  nearly  blirKl  a  few  yeora,  but  all  1 
otiier  faeultiw  "Jiu  tVtaintd  to  the  I  nut. 

IH.   At  Lockerby,  Mary  and  Biddy  Chamber^,  1 
frlstcrt.     They  had  livarl  togefhcr  m  nfly  the  whole 
of  their  live«.  luid  cxpre««ed  ^  i^ 

tlut  they  might  die  together:  !< 
were  heard,  an  llury  died  oniJi- 
one ai  ten,  tlie  other  at  twelve  u tUfcK,  liini  were 
buriit'd  In  nne  gra^e. 

I  ft.  In  the  5 f";th  year  of  her  ace,  at  Colonel  Vin- 
cLint'fl,  CulJeri'H  Wood,  Bear  Dublin,  the  Right  lion.",! 
Catherine,  Latly  Mount  Sundford,  daughter  oi  th# ' 
late  Right  1'on.  Sir  Oliver,  and  relict  of  the  lata 
Lord  MDunt  Snndfonl- 

SO.  At  Perth,  Tlittmas  Black,  Eaq«  late  Provost*  I 
aiKl  Collector  of  the  Cufttoims  there. 
,   22.  At  Mori>etli,  Andrew  MarjoribankKj  Eiq.  d^ 
ptity  commiaMiry-BenuraL 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Matthew  Fortune^  of  th« 
ToHtine. 

•SSr  At  No  I,  Gayfield  Square,  Edtnburgh,  Mrt 
Jane  Gall,  wile  of  Mr  John  Gall,  coachmaker,  Eil«  I 
inburgh. 

—  At  KirkhiM,  in  her  Hth  year,  Mny,  younsest  j 
dau|;hter  of  t  liarles  Adamson,  Ek^.   pBymadAer« 
Abcideenshire  Militia. 

—  At  Barr-houie,  Arg^lkhire,  Misa  Sophiftj 
Can>|jl»ell  Macahstcr,  only  daughter  of  ColoneH 
Mat^allsttr  of  Burr.  * 

2ti,  At  Alinio-house,  the  Right  Hon.  WiUiam 
ElUot  of  WeU*. 

^  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  EUza  Himtcr,  daughter 
of  the  late  William  Hunter,  Ejkp  of  tTlenormlsi. 
toiui,  and  apouie  of  William  Campbell,  Esq.  wrltec- 
to  the  sigiiet-  ] 

1*7.   At  fhf  narehitlv,  near  Leeds.  Yrvrk^hirf.  Mr  ' 
Grir    '    '^       "  i      He  Itail  att:  i     '    '         '      i     ! 
fl^t  ;i  •  perhaps  thv  > 

at'-  1!^  kingdom, 

A,  0*  17^1*  ume  years  before  his  present  biajeirty  # 
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•oceision  to  the  throne.    He  retired  firom  business 
more  than  35  years  since. 

—  At  Mid  Calder,  Mr  James  Goodsir,  surmon. 

28.  At  Newington,  William  Cooper  Blyth,  son 
of  R.  B.  BIyth,  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Dee-mnunt,  near  Aberdeen,  Lieut.-ColoneI 
P.  Blaek,  late  in  the  HooouraUe  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  on  the  Bengal  establishment,  aged  55. 

—  At  Edinburi^,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Adair 
of  Genooh,  Esq.  clerk  to  the  signet,  her  grandfls- 
ther,  Agnea,  uie  infant  daughter  of  John  Ross, 
ElBq.  rTN.  captain  of  the  Isabella,  and  commander 
of  the  Norihem  EspeditiOQ,  which  sailed  in  May 
last  upoai  a  f  oyage  of  diseovory. 

29.  At  Berwick-upan.Tweed,  in  his  75th  vear* 
Mr  William  Graham,  oarpet-maauilEicturer  these, 
after  a  lingering  illnegs,  which  he  bore  with  the 
most  exemplary  fortitude. 

—  At  Mount  Edgecumbe  (the  seat  of  his  fiither), 
the  Ri^t  Hon.  l^id  Viscount  Valletort,  after  a 
long  i^ess.  His  lordship  was  bom  in  the  year 
1794. 

30.  At  Buedeugh  Plaee,  Edinburgh,  Anne, 
daiifditer  of  Mr  Young  of  the  Excise. 

31.  At  Edinburgh,  after  a  short  iUness,  Lieut 
John  Blaokbum,  of  the  Dumfriesshire  Militia. 

~  John  Alston,  Esq.  banker,  Glasgow,  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age. 

~  At  Mufiselbursh,  after  a  few  days*  ilhiess,  Mrs 
Susanna  Small,  refict  of  Charles  Spalding,  Esq. 
late  mi>rdiant  in  Edhiburgh. 

Nop.  9.  At  Hatfieki,  Yorkshire,  Sir  Hector  Mac* 
lean,  Bart,  of  Marvaren,  North  Britain. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Thomas  Hotdikis,  Esq.  brewer 
hi  Edinburgh. 

4.  Stephen  Rowan,  Esq.  of  Bdlahouston,  mer- 
dumt  in  Glasflow. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  aftor  a  short  illness,  Francis 
Ronaldson,  Esq.  surveyor,  General  Post  Office. 

^  At  the  Mains  ox  Hdlie,  John,  son  of  Mr 
Alexander  Bowie,  £srmer  there. 

6.  At  Kenldth,  Mr  James  Proven,  paper-naker. 

—  At  Boulozne,  Mary  Jane,  the  inrant  duughter 
of  Captain  Cou  Macdougall. 

8.  At  Stanwix,  near  Carlisle,  aged  83,  Mary,  the 
wife  of  Mr  John  Carruthers.  This  woman  bore 
ten  children  at  four  births,  namely,  four,  three, 
two,  saad  one. 

9.  At  his  house,  in  George  Square,  Edinbuigh, 
Alexander  Schaw,  Esq.  aged  03. 

_  At  Foimtainbridge,  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Ro- 
bertson. 

—  At  Corslne,  aged  89,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Euphonia  Stuart,  nster  to  the  late  Earl  of  Gallo* 
way. 

10.  The  Rev.  William  Ramsay,  minister  of  Cor- 
tachy. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jane  Cochrane,  wife  of 
William  Drysdale,  Esg.  writer  to  the  ngnet 

—  At  Edinburgh,  ^Irs  Maria  Christie,  spouse  c^ 
Archibald  Christie,  Esq.  younger  of  Baberton,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  Reeves,  Esq.  of  Lanley, 
Wiltshue. 

11.  At  a  very  advanced  age,  at  Southwood- 
house,  near  Ramsgate,  Charlotte,  Dowager  Coun- 
tess of  Dunmore.  Her  ladyship  was  a  daughter  ot 
Alexander,  seventh  Earl  of  Galloway,  uid  was 
married  the  Slst  of  February  1759,  to  John,  fifth 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  who  died  in  March  1809,  and 

5r  whom  she  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  in- 
uding  George,  the  present  Earl  of  Dunmore ;  Au- 
gusta, now  Lady  Augusta  lyAmeland,  married  at 
Rome,  April  4,  1795,  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  and  secondly,  December  5, 1793, 
at  St  George's,  Hanover-square,  London,  which 
marriage  w-s  declared  null  and  void  by  the  Prero- 
gative m  1794 ;  and  Vii^inia,  bom  in  Virginia,  and 
named  after  it  at  the  reouest  of  the  Council  and 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  or  whidi  his  lordship,  her 
fbther,  was  then  governor. 

—  At  his  house,  Fountainbridge,  Alexander 
Gsirdner,  Esq.  Deputy  Lord  Treasurer's  Remem- 
brancer in  Exche(iuer. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Brydon,  painter 
andghuier. 

12.  At  her  house,  56,  George^treet.  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  M^or  Drummond  of  Vellmrc,  Stirlingsliire. 

13.  At  Buoclcuch-placc,  Edinburgh,  Mr  James 
Masson,  late  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

14.  At  Araiston-place,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert 
Kirkwood,  engraver. 

—  At  Perth,  in  the  prime  of  life^  after  a  ^ort 
illness,  Mr  John  Greig,  merchant. 


—  At  his  house,  Clyde-plaee,  Edinbuiidi,  Mr 
Andrew  Laurie,  senior,  temtbn  ot  dukehm. 

15.  At  Edfaiburrii,.MiaB  M'Cormiok.  eldotdawh- 
ter  of  the  deoeued  WUIiam  M<Cannkk.  BmiTdS- 
da»«treet. 

10.  At  his  house.  No  14,  Society, 
William  Wothenpoon,  Esq.  a 

—  At  Edinburgh,  MiaVa „ ,  ^. 

ter  of  the  late  Rev.  Adam  Feigusion,  ™i»i«>ii»r  of 
Mouline. 

—  At  Sanquhar,  William  ManhaU.  and  101 
years,  son  ofttie  ftmons  William  MmhanT'*  ttw 
(/ the  Randias,"  and  Chief  of  tiM  OaUowsy  TiaS 
era,  who  died  at  the  advanead  aga  of  IKl  jwm, 
tmnd  or  respected  by  aU  Us  ••Tfai  kind  4^  Mk? 
as  well  as  the  chief  part  of  the  ^»haMta»ti  of  Um 
district  in  which  he  lesided.  WiUiam,  tfio  suMeet 
of  our  ointuary,  was  bom,  as  is  ceofenlly  baUoffcd. 
at  CofanoneU,  In  1716:  he  himMtf  said  Om  yen  if 
fbre;  but  flrom  hit  Istfter  having  been  mlOi  diB« 
my  in  Flanders,  m  a  saldior  (wlitch  Iw  iv&iBam 
haxeleft  that  tm  might  stumd  Kekon  hil]  Piii)' 
and  firom  other  cLrcuiiidtJiiicc'^,  it  ia  xnrvit  protaiilMi 
that  he  was  only  tn^  vears  aid.  M^rabA]!,  th« 
youn^,  ostewibl;  esexinii&\  the  vficiittoii  of  tinlari 
at  Mmnignff;  but  his  real  oLicutiatiOD  «u  fRii^ 
gling.— a  Dustneu  oa  un^ubitaxLtiid  as  tho  foam  th^ 
IS  diuhed  from  the  hovre  of  t]ie  wcswl  tt^0Am 
with  the  goods.  Like  unto  Lhinua^ndA.  ^larduil]  i^ 
<me  time  nad  realised  somt  property  in  that  nilifr 
meral  prcrfcssiont  he  had  **  Ua  cuda  htTi^e:<.  in 
MinnicpUT,"  but  hkv  the  for^aid  thoijannd^tj,  &fLa 
having  nent  the  iumincir  &f  hk  (kv9  m  it,  nolhini 
remained  to  him  iu  the  autumn  of  liia  LifD,  m  tm 
fhiit  of  his  privations  mn\  Im  toil,  save  AutrrittfUi^ 
temper,  and  vicious  proitaniiitias.  It  would  h^mt 
that  Bfaishall  had  some  lioid  skln^nlssheK  with  iha 
dragoons,  called  in  Ut  o««JJt  the  rev4;iiu<»  ul£<?€fiii 
In  one  of  these,  hia  **  tiimw  ifiiire''^  was  ikUot  unilef 
him;  in  another,  ive  could  oJiau-Ly  ti%ce  that  hU 
party  had  used  fire  nrmK  Agsiift^t  tae  military*  bul 
that  there  were  *"  hoc  livtX'  lufft.'^  For  these  faur^ 
and-twenty  year^  ^a^,  ^fAT^hiil  hiui  rendHl  i 
Sanquhar;  and  ui>til  within  the  last  thtm  yta 
he  was  wimt  to  go  laiiiDil  tisc  fiirmcr*  exerctni^  h 
vocation  o^  homcf.     UnUL  a  iTiocith  bftliiire  f 


death|  he  had  beuq  kMiikLnjg  for  liU  *<■  hawlMe  I 
.-       ^_^  -       u    .>      jJi  his  walk  HftsatBti 

-    ^--  -  »  he  icati  Sphinx's T 

yet  his  bac^  was  m  nmght  &i  dutt  ot  amy  man  i 


buv  tobaooo;*  and  (nHhougUi  his  walk  waa  tntti 
and  slow,  and  hi  hit  pirhJii  he  tvadi  ^|!Ji|iix's  riddl^ 


ing,  and  over  shauldf^m  hi'  v/a^  els  sqaar^;  a&  wheui 
his  sinews  were  si rnik:<f  wnh  ilm  v^jj^oiir  or  iiMrty,— i 

Dumfries  and  G    '  -jj  '    ■  ^ 

18.  Alderman  Goodbehere.    He  ntannl  to  1 

house,  Chiiui-terraoe,  Lambeth,  in  app *■  — 

health,  to  dress,  as  he  wasgoiaf  out  to  i 
he  immediately  wait  up  stain.     T — 
servant  heard  a  violent  iHjha,  as  if  i 
vy  had  fallen;  she  immeriistety  wn  im>  ^pd 
her  master  lying  on  the  floor  gidtt  dini    it 
posed  that  he  died  hi  an  apoplaetlo  fit    " 
behore  has  1^  a  widow  and  a  mi.  Up 


about  30  years  of  age,  who  is  a 
verdty  of  Cambridge 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  FnuMi«Wiir,  ift|« 
house  in  Charlotte-street. 

Laidy^M  Norwich,  Mrs  Anqe  PtniBpti%  tti 
author  of  many  ingmious  mitiilnitlniiB  Tjliii^y 
was  particularly  Bulled  in  Gennan  HtanliiiMb 

At  Pickerhip,  in  Vorkshhe,  W.  MnhA  1% 
the  very  eminent  writer  on  "  Rural  BH^Mfi^ 
and  "  AgricuIiuriB  in generaL*  '    •' 

At  East  Cowes  Castle,  tai  the  |da  of  t 
seat  of  John  Nash,  Esq.  Lady  Rami'" 

ship  had  borne  a  long  and  pttOftil  \  ..„ 

emplary  patience  and  resigoatton/-*-'rt»  tfartfc  ff 
l4dy  Romilly  will  be  fiett  most  snroclT  fey  til*  * 
fortunate.    Her  ladyship  distributed -^-^       ^ 
num  privatdv  amcHigst  wW    ' 
been  reduced  by  misfortune. 

At  his  seat,  Neuviltaor,  Manhal  Cl«rke<  the  Di^ 
of  Fcltre.  He  was  of  Irish  ex^rapCian,  and  om  cf 
Bonaparte's  generals,  by  whom  be  ww  4«|M 
Duke  de  Feltre,  and  a  fittdmardMU. 

At  PorUand,  in  the  United  Sta4»i  of  Ampriab 
about  the  middle  of  September,  Andnw  Seol£B% 
a  native  of  Paisley.  He  had  reeenfly  anfvai  • 
New  York  from  a  voyage  to  tlie  East  uidliii  wtL 
while  on  a  visit  to  his  family^  the  very  erai^  ■ 
his  reaching  home,  he  was  deprived  of  llfr  oyv 
shook  of  the  palsy. 

At  her  house.  Castle-street,  Mn  Doogd*  wUov 
of  the  deceased  James  Dougall  of  EMcrlK»M> 
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[OlIVEH  &  BOYTI,  PH«/rr*.] 


Ws  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  '^  Narrative  of  a  Dupatitkm 
held  between  two  Cbriatian  and  three  Mahometan  Docton;  tramlated  from 
an  Arabic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library^  Oxfysd."  This  very  atngiikr  pi^er 
shall  appear  in  our  next  Number. 

We  regret  extremely  that  the  "  Letters  of  a  celebrated  Nobleman"  did  not 
arrive  till  the  present  Number  of  our  Magazine  was  made  up. 

The  long  and  laborious  Essay  ''  On  the  History  of  the  Supentifciona  of  ttie 
iVIiddle  Ages/'  shall  be  divided  into  sections^  and  printed  in  the  oouzBe  ,of  die 
present  year.— The  Section,  on  "  Albertus  Magnus/'  probably  in  our  nett 
Number. 

The  "  Exmoor  Courtship"  shall  appear  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  have  received  several  communications  concerning  the  late  interftraue 
of  the  Customhouse  officers  at  Leith,  in  r^ard  to  the  iqpectmena  aettfc  fton  llie 
Polar  Expedition  to  a  scientific  gentleman  in  Edinbuigh.  Among  thefpe  ip  a 
very  cutting  epistle  in  verse,  addressed  to  the  Collector  at  JjAih,  trhidi  WB 
would  have  willingly  inserted  had  talent  been  the  only  thing  which  we  calean 
requisite  in  such  compositions.  We  are  willing,  however,  to  aacerMn  4^ 
truth  of  the  whole  matter  by  a  careful  examination  into  the  fiuda  of  .tS^  Cfm, 
and  shall  for  this  purpose  depute  one  or  two  of  our  most  intdli^ent  i 
to  hold  a  communing  with  the  Collector  himself,  and  report  to  oa  the } 
For  the  greater  convenience  of  t^at  officer,  we  shall  permit  the  scrutiny  to  Ifi 
gone  into  at  his  own  dwelling-house,  any  day  he  pleases,  at  6  o'doek^  P.  JIf  • 

Our  highly  respected  Correspondent  T.  must  excuse  us  for  once  dediiiiii^lo 
insert  a  paper  of  his.  On  looking  over  the  past  Numbers  of  oqr  "WM^  ht 
will  easily  perceive  that  our  plan  quite  excludes  such  oommunicatioQa  ap  19- 
views  of  Single  Sermons.  The  importance  of  one  topic  handled  in  lihe  9jtpA 
Sermon,  on  which  our  Correspondent  has  commented,  might  perhapa  hwv9  in* 
duced  us  to  transgress  our  rule  at  some  less  busy  period  of  the  year  ;  but  n^ 
hope  its  eloquent  and  energetic  Author  (Dr  Hodgson)  may  be  in^flffl  ti 
place  his  ideas  in  a  shape  better  adapted  for  our  purposes. 
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JtCMAAKS  OV  THE  EOMAKCl  OF  ANTAR,* 


The  few  detached  passages  translated 
into  Gennan  in  the  Mines  de  fOrwfit, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  done  more 
than  excite  the  attention  of  scholars 
to  this  Arabian  Romance.  The  merit 
of  having  introduced  even  them  to  any 
thing  like  an  acquaintance  with  its 
merits,  belongs  exclusively  to  Mr  Ha- 
milton* We  are  not  aware  that  any 
so  considerable  addition  has  for  a  long 
time  been  made  to  our  stock  of  orien- 
tal knowledge  and  amusement  us  by 
liis  excellent  production ;  nay,  we  al- 
mo6t  think  that  when  he  has  furnish- 
ed his  version  J  he  will  have  conferred 
on  us  a  favour  only  second  to  that 
which  has  immortalized  the  name  of 
Cialland. 

An  tar,  or  Antara,  of  whom^  on  a 
former  occasion,  we  have  spoken  a 
few  words,  t  is  the  knight-errant 
f  Ktfr  «|*;^nv>  of  Arabia ;  and  our  read- 
ers will  be  able  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, whciher  he  be  not  also,  in  all 
probability^  the  original  and  prototype 
of  the  kn igh  ts- eiTan  t  of  E urope.  1 1  is 
adventures  bear  a  likeness  which  ciui 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  entirely  ac- 
cidental to  those  of  oiir  western  Pal- 
merib  and  Amadis;  or  rather,  per- 
haps, we  should  say,  to  our  romiaUic 
stories  of  CflEur-de-Lion  and  the  Cam- 
peador.  The  history  was,  it  is  sup- 
posed, compiled  from  the  oral  narra- 
tives of  the  story  tellers,  and  thrown 
into  its  present  form  by  Camay,  one 


of  the  scholars  who  frequented  the 
court  of  Haroun-al-Raschid ;  but  tliere 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  real  existence 
of  its  hero.  Antar  was  a  poet  as  well 
as  a  warrior ;  and  the  well  knOwn  pro- 
duction, which  goes  under  his  name^and 
which  forms  part  of  the  Moallakhat^ 
is  introduced  into  the  body  of  this  ro- 
mance itself,  although  Mr  Hamilton 
has  not  yet  reached  it  in  his  transk- 
tion*  Smaller  pieces  in  verse  are 
every  where  scattered  throughout  the 
narrative  ;  a  mode  of  composition  very- 
common,  both  among  the  Persians 
and  Arabs,  For  even  in  the  thou-* 
stand  and  one  nights j  although  tlic 
European  reader  Would  scarcely  sus- 
peet  it  to  be  bo,  the  more  jiassionate 
speeches  and  descriptions  ai-e  all  in 
verse.  The  style  has  indeed  much 
higher  authority  in  its  fhvour,  for  the 
prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  eveu  some  of  the  historical  ones, 
abound  in  the  same  sort  of  intermix- 
ture. The  time  when  the  incidents 
of  the  story  occur  is  in  the  century 
before  ISIahomet,  when  the  Arabs  still 
drank  wine,  and  "  blasphemed  in  ig- 
norance." 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
tlisn  the  feeling  which  attends  us  in 
our  first  m^rusal  of  Antar.  We  are 
transportea  into  a  scene  of  which  we 
have  befbrc  seen  nothing,  but  in  which 
w*e  recognise  at  once,  as  if  by  Intuition, 
the  glow  J  tlie  wildness,  the  vastnesa 


■  Antar,  a  B^micen  Romance ;  tr&ndated  from  the  Arabic  By  Terrick  Hamilton, 
Esq.  Oriental  Secretary  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople.  London,  Mumiy^ 
1819,  pp.  298, 

t  See  iMagazine,  No  XVII.  for  August  1818— Aidcle,  On  Menil*a  edition  of  An- 
tara*a  Poem. 
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— all  the  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able features  of  the  eteraal  desert. 
The  ])er6onages  into  whose  company 
we  are  introduced  have  the  most  in- 
imitable air  of  dignified  barbarism ; 
they  have  no  idea  of  pleasure  ex- 
cept what  consists  in  gallopping  a- 
loug  the  sand  on  the  faock  ot  a  far- 
descended  courser^  or  reposing  be- 
neath the  shadow  if  some  green  palm- 
trees  by  the  side  of  a  fountain. — 
Even  their  plundering  expeditions 
seem  to  be  undertaken  by  them  more 
for  the  excitement  of  the  chase  and 
the  combat,  than  for  the  sake  of  tlie 
booty  itself.  And  yet  their  booty  is 
of  no  despicable  kind.  The  slow  ca- 
ravan is  terrified  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
desert  by  a  cloud  of  dust,  more  regu- 
lar in  its  shape  and  its  progress  than 
those  which  are  tost  up  by  the  wind 
alone,  and  which  form,  as  it  were, 
the  perpetual  waves  of  that  limitless 
ocean.  From  the  midst  of  the  cloud 
they  soon  hear  the  cry  of  onset,  and 
see  the  flashing  of  the  javelins.  "  ITiey 
come  down  to  the  field,  and  they  are 
like  furious  lions;  they  gallop  and 
charge  before  the  warriors.  They 
rush  into  the  scene  of  blows  and 
thrusts.  They  dash  down  on  them, 
mounted  on  raven- coloured  steeds, 
strong  sinewed.  Then  begins  the 
storm  and  the  bluster — the  sport  and 
exertion — the  give  and  take — the 
struggle  and  the  wrestle — and  every 
eye  gazes  intently,  and  t-very  neck  is 
stretched  out."  The  prize  is  **  fine 
linen," — and  "  precious  stones," — and 
"^  all  manner  of  merchandize ;"  among 
tht'  rest,  beautiful  damsels  covered  up 
in  lon^j  veils,  Koptish  and  Arabian  ; 
some  having  '*  cheeks  like  the  piony," 
*'  eyes  like  tlie  roe  of  the  desert," 
and  "  glances  like  the  arrows  of 
death  ;"  others,  in  the  language  of 
Solomon,  "  black  but  comely." 

In  one  of  these  expeditions,  a  noble 
Jk'doueen,  by  name  Shedad,  receives 
as  his  share  a  ntjiress  called  Zebeebah. 
Like  the  King  ot  Israel,  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  her  dark  colour.  "  She  had 
jnade  a  great  imjiression  on  the  heart  of 
Shedad,  and  he  longed  for  her  in  his 
soul.  Her  form  was  delicate;  her 
eye  inspired  love ;  her  smile  was  en- 
chanting, and  her  gestures  graceful." 
*^  In  blackness,"  says  Shedad,  "  there 
is  some  virtue ;  if  thou  observest  its 
beauty  well,  thy  eyes  do  not  regard 
the  white  or  red.   Were  it  not  for  the 
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black  of  the  nighty  the  dawn  would 
not  rise." 

"  Shedad  visited  her  marning  and  efemng; 
and  thus  matterB  contimied  till  she  beenoe 
pregnant;  and  when  her  time  came,  aiie 
brou^t  forth  a  boy,  black  and  swarthy  lib 
an  elephant,  flat  nosed,  blear  cyed,faai8h  fea- 
tured, shaggy  haiied ;  tfaeooncnofhiBlin 
hanging  down,  and  the  inner  uii^  of  & 
eyes  bbated;  stioDg  boned,  loiw  Iboied; 
he  was  like  a  fragment  of  a  do«i(  fab  on 
immensely  long,  and  with  eyes  wlienGe 
flashed  sparks  of  fire.  His  sluipe,  fimbi, 
fonn,  and  make  resembled  Shedad;  and 
Shedad  was  oveijoyed  at  seeing  faim*  aad 
called  him  Antar,  and  for  manv  dns  he 
continued  to  gaze  on  him  with  dd%hti 
But  when  Zeb^ba  wished  to  wean  hfan,  he 
grumbled  and  {fowled  cxoeedii^y*  aad 
the  comers  of  his  eyes  became  fioy  led, 
so  that  he  appeared  like  a  mass  of  chnm 
blood;  and  this  was  his  conditiion  till  he 
was  weaned." 

I'his  hopeful  child  is,  of  ooune, 
duly  prized  by  his  &ther;  bat  the 
companions  of  the  foray  in  which  his 
mother  was  captured,  when  they  Icam 
that  the  lady  has  produced  a  boyj  al« 
lege  that  they  were  not  aware  of  her 
fruitfulness,  and  that  Shedad  has  oot 
too  great  a  share  of  the  booty^  in  ue 
possession  of  such  a  quick  fareeder. 
King  Zoheir^  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe, 
hearing  of  the  dispute,  expresses  t 
wish  to  see  the  child^  who  is  its  chief 
cause.  Antar  is  brought  into  the  pre- 
sence, and  his  majesty  is  so  nmch  tei^ 
rified  by  his  shocking  appearance,  that 
he  tosses  a  piece  of  raw  meat  at  him, 
by  way  of  bon-bon.  The  King^s  boll- 
dog,  however,  thinks  the  present  an 
infraction  upon  his  dues,  and  snatches 
it — but  mark  the  issue:  ''  Antsr 
followed  him  till  he  came  up  with 
him;  he  was  greatly  enragea,  and 
seiziul  hold  of  him  with  all  his 
strength.  He  wrenched  open  his 
jaws,  and  tore  them  in  twain  even  to 
his  shoulders,  and  snatched  the  meat 
out  of  liis  mouth."  The  possession  of 
"  this  wretch,"  as  the  King  calls  him, 
is,  however,  confirmed  to  ^edad,  who 
gives  Zebeebah  a  small  house  to  live 
in  by  herself  with  her  children.  Antsr 
continues  to  grow  every  day  in  bulk 
and  in  boldness.  One  day  he  is  em- 
ployed to  look  after  some  cattle,  whoi 
a  wolf  darts  upon  them  firom  a  thick- 
et.  Antar  *'  runs  after  him  and  smites 
him  with  his  staff  between  the  eyes, 
and  makes  the  oil  of  his  brains  to  fly 
out  from  between  his  ears,  and  slays 
him."    In  shorty  neither   beast  nor 
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boy  can  fesist  the  prowess  of  this  in- 
fant Alcides,  and  trc  long  ^*  his  name 
is  u  terror  among  all  the  servfints  of 
Shedail.* 

1  he  first  exploit  wliich  makes  hiro 
celebrated  in  a  more  extensive  circle, 
is  his  killing  of  a  favourite  skve  of 
Prince  Shas,  the  son  of  King  Zoheir. 
This  is  narrated  in  a  style  of  most 
patriarchal  simplicity. 

*^  One  day  the  poor  men,  and  vidowSf 
and  orphans  met  together,  and  were  driving 
thdr  ciundB  and  their  flockj.  to  drtnk,  and 
were  tdl  standing  by  the  water  side.  Daji  came 
up  und  stoppt^  tlieni  aU,  and  took  pos&cs- 
sioti  of  the  water  for  his  master's  cattle* 
Ju£t  then  an  old  woman  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Abs  oime  up  to  him^  and  accosted 
him  in  a  suppliiint  manner,  saying,  Be  sio 
good,  master  Daji^  as  to  let  my  cattle  diink ; 
they  arc  aU  the  property  I  pihsses^,  and  1 
live  by  their  uiilk.  Pity  my  flock  and 
cover  my  nakedneus;  liave  oompasfiion  on 
me  and  grant  my  request,  ana  let  tliem 
drink,  fiut  he  paid  no  uttcntion  to  her  de- 
mand, and  abused  her.  She  was  greatly 
distressed  and  shrunk  back.  Then  came  an- 
otlier  ohi  woman  and  addre^ed  him,  O  mas* 
ter  Daji,  I  am  a  ptMir  weak  old  woman,  m 

J  roil  sec ;  time  has  dealt  hardly  with  me^  it 
las  aimed  its  arrows  at  me ;  and  its  didly 
and  nightly  calamities  have  dejitroyed  all 
tny  men.  1  have  lost  my  children  and  my 
husband,  and  since  then  I  have  been  in 
great  distress  ;  these  sheep  are  all  I  po6se«£ ; 
let  them  drink,  tor  I  live  on  the  milk 
they  produce.  Pity  my  forlorn  state ;  I 
ha\e  no  one  to  tend  them,  thcrctbrc  grant 
my  request,  and  be  so  kind  aa  to  let  them 
drink  I 

^*  As  soon  as  Daji  heard  these  words, 
and  perceived  the  crowd  of  women  and 
men,  bis  pride  increased,  and  his  obstinacy 
wa4j  not  to  be  moved,  but  he  struck  the 
woman  on  the  stomas' h,  imd  threw  her  down 
on  her  bskck,  and  uncavered  her  nakedness, 
whiljjt  all  the  alaves  laughed  at  her.  Wluai 
An  tar  perceived  what  had  occurred ,  his  pa- 
gan pnde  played  throughout  all  his  limbs, 
and  he  could  not  endure  die  sight.  He 
ran  up  to  the  slave,  and  calling  out  to  him. 
You  bastard,  said  he,  what  mean  you  by 
this  disgusting  action  ?  Do  you  dare  to  vio- 
late an  Arab  woman  ?  May  God  destroy 
your  limbs,  and  all  that  consented  to  tlus 
act. 

*'  When  the  slave  heard  what  Antar 
imd,  he  almotit  fainted  from  indignudon ; 
he  met  him,  and  struck  him  a  blow  over 
the  face  that  nearly  knocked  out  his  eyes. 
Antar  waited  till  he  had  recovered  from  the 
blow,  and  his  senses  returned  ;  he  then  ran 
at  the  slave,  and  adding  him  by  one  of  the 
Ieg&,  threw  hun  on  hiii  back.  He  thrust 
one  hand  under  hiis  diighs,  and  wttli  the 
other  he  grasped  bis  neck,  and,  raiding  him 
by  the  force  of  his  arm,  he  tlasiied  him 
against  the  groundt    And  hia  length  and 


breadth  were  all  one  mass.  When  the 
deed  was  done  his  fury  wbj!  unbounded, 
and  he  roared  aloud  even  as  a  hnm  And 
when  the  slaves  perceived  the  fate  of  Daji, 
tlu'y  shrieked  out  to  Antar,  srtying,  Vou 
have  slain  the  slave  of  Prince  Shas  !  What 
man  on  earth  can  now  protect  you  ?  They 
attacked  him  with  staves  and  stones ^  but  he 
resisted  them  all;  he  ru&hed  witli  a  ktud 
yell  upon  them,  and  proved  himself  a  IuuT' 
dy  warrior,  and  dealt  among  them  vnth  his 
stick  as  a  hero  wiUi  his  sword.'* 

'I'he  result  of  thifc  fray  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  Antar,  but  fur  flie  inter- 
position of  Malik,  a  brother  of  Prince 
Shas,  who  takes  a  tancy  to  the  boy,  and 
intercedes  for  hira  with  King  Zoheir. 
His  majesty  sends  him  back  to  his  ta* 
ther's  dwelling  in  triamphj  where  heia 
immediately  surroanded  by  all  the  fe^ 
males  of  the  establishment,  ^'amongst 
w^hom  were  his  aunts  and  his  cousm^ 
whose  name  was  Ihla,     Now  Ibla  wa» 
yonnger  than  Antar^  and  a  merry  laes  ; 
she  was  lovely  as  the  full  moon,  and  ' 
she  frequently  joked  with  Antar,  and 
was  very  familiar  with  him  as  he  was 
her  servant/'    The   particular   kind^ 
ness  of  Ibli,  on  litis  occasion^  seems  i 
to  have  made  a  atronfi^  impression  on  ^ 
the  heart  of  Antju-,  and  from  that  mo-  i 
ment  his  love  for  this  **  merry  lass" 
forms  the  chief  passion  of  his  soul^  and 
the  strongest  stimulus  to  all  his  hero* 
ic  exertions.     The  maideu^  however, 
takes  no  notice  of  her  admirer,  because,  j 
being  a  slave,  and  the  son  of  a  slave^  \ 
he  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  j 
worthy  of  a  noble  born  Arabian  dam<4 
sel  like  Ibla-     There  is  much  natnre|.^ 
we  til  ink,  in  this  little  incident, 

'*  One  day  he  entered  the  house  of  hial 
unde  Malik,  and  found  his  aunt  combing  j 
his  cousin  Ibla's  hair,  which  flowed  down  J 
tier  back,  dark  aii  the  fsiiades  of  night.  An*  I 
tar  was  quite  surprised,  but  Ibla  ran  awa^  J 
as  soon  as  Antar  had  entered  and  seen  her»  J 
as  her  sable  locks  waved  to  the  grouitd  be*  ] 
hind  bet'  This  increased  Antar *8  astonish-  J 
ment ;  he  was  greatly  agitated,  and  euu 
pay  no  attention  to  any  dung  ;  he  wos  an 
ous  and  thoughtful." 

From  this  dine  his  **  anguish  be 
comes  oppressive  ;'  the  tearu  rush  in^J 
to  his  eyes  whenever  he  sees  her ;  h« 
addresses  to  her  the  most  fervent  effu-^ 
sions   in    verse,   and   rnanitests  ever 
symptom  of  the  most  authentic 
sion.     He  is  aware  that  he  has  in 
present  condition  no  hope,  and  he  re 
solves  to  raise  himself  to  the  state  of  n^ 
free  Arab  by  means  of  his  sword-     In 
the  meantime,  however,  his  passion  is 
suspected,  and  he  h  ordered  into  con- 
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finementbjhifl  fkther;  but  learning 
the  name  of  the  slave  who  had  betray- 
ed him^  his  wrath  immediately  swells 
into  irresistible  violence^  he  bursts  liis 
eorth.  like  Samson^  and^  rushing  into 
the  field,  he  immediately  slays  the  ob- 
ject of  his  resentment  in  the  same 
shiHiking  manner  in  which  he  had  al- 
ready dv:8patched  the  slave  of  Prince 
Shas.  This  homicide  brin^  him  into 
new  jeopardy^  and  his  father  and 
brothers  pursue  him  with  intent  to 
kill  him.  They  come  up  with  Antar 
in  the  desert^  and  find  him  in  the  act 
of  killing  a  prodigious  lion^  pour  se 
disennuyer.  As  soon  as  he  had  strangled 
this  *^  dog  of  the  plain/'  he  rips  her 
np^  kindles  a  fire  with  dry  sticks^  and 
roasts  and  devours  the  entire  carcase. 
Shedad  and  his  comjmnions,  amazed 
by  this  dibplay  of  strength  and  stom- 
ach, think  it  pvudent  to  make  a  quiet 
retreat ;  and  Prince  Malik,  hearing 
their  account  of  what  had  occurred, 
again  interests  himself  so  much  as  to 
procure  the  pardon  of  Antar. 

Shortly  after  this,  while  Shedad  is 
absent,  tne  women  are  amusing  them- 
selves with  dancing  and  music  in  the 
.garden,  when  they  are  surprised  by  a 
party  of  horsemen  of  another  tribe,  and 
carried  ofi*  in  the  unceremonious  man- 
ner to  which  Arabian  ladies  are  so  well 
accustomed.  Among  the  rest  is  Ibla. 
Antar,  who  happened  to  be  at  some 
little  distance,  does  not  hear  of  this 
outrage  immediately ;  but  returning  in 
a  short  time,  and  learning  the  absence 
of  his  love,  his  rage  becomes  so  great 
that  he  runs  ofi^,  on  foot,  and  single- 
handed,  in  pursuit  of  the  marauders. 
He  engages  them  with  irresistible  fu- 
and  ends  with  slaying  seventy  of 
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them,  and  bringing  back  the  whole 
of  the  females  in  triumph — Ibla  being 
mounted  en  croupe  on  tne  horse  which 
he  himself  rides.  The  women  are  pas- 
sionate in  their  acknowledgments; 
but  their  minds  are  quite  distressed  by 
the  idea  of  having  been  seen  unveiled 
by  strangers ;  and  fearing  that  their 
lords  and  masters  might  conceive  a  dis- 
gust for  them  in  consequence  of  this 
exposure,  it  is  earnestly  intreated  of 
all  present  that  the  amiir  should  be 
kept  a  profound  secret.  On  the  day 
after  his  return,  Shedad  goes  out  on 
horseback  to  examine  his  herds  and 
flocks ; 

•*  And  he  perceived  amongst  his  horses 
some  strange  ones,  and  also  saw  Antar  rid- 
ing upon  a  black  mare.    Whence,  cried  he. 


came  Aese  animals  f  And  if^Moelt  got  von 
this  mare,  that  excites  my  wondtt  ?  Nov 
the  mare  Antar  was  riding  bdonoM  to  the 
chief  of  the  Cahtanians,  ai&  the  o&r  faons 
were  those  the  honemoi  nde  wfaom  he  had 
shun;  the  spoil  and  all  he  hadcoUeclBd 
were  concealed  at  his  mother*!.  O  inista, 
he  replied,  as  I  was  tending  the  flodb  jn- 
terday,  there  came  some  Cahtamaoi,  and 
witli  them  an  immense  qnaiitKty  of  eude; 
they  were  much  fktiffued,  ana 
frightened  at  the  Arab  nonnnau  I J 
ed  them,  and  finding  tiieie  hone*  aepablBd 
ftom  the  rest,  I  took  them  and  m^Bti 
them  back.  Thou  wicked  dave,  add  tte- 
dad,  these  arc  no  hones  stayed  from  Otir 
owners,  thou  hast  carried  them  ofrfiom  be- 
neath dieb  riders ;  it  is  on  this  aoobtant  ^oa 
wanderest  alone  in  these  wilds  and  toAM^ 
and  every  Arab  thou  canst  meet  tfaod  klttfett 
him,  and  ihoa  carest  not  whedier  hd  Is  sf 
the  tribe  of  Cahtan  or  Adnu.  Never  «ik 
ihou  leave  off  this  conduct  till  Aou  bnt  OE- 
dted  ftuds  among  the  Arabi,  and  lUn.be* 
roes  and  horsemen !  Never  agilii  trUl  I  Itt 
thee  take  my  catde  to  the  pasture ;  nd  lie 
brat  him  with  the  wbip  henad  in  fat  hind; 
and  as  he  continued  to  lash  and  thnidi  Uek, 
no  good  will  come  of  thee,  said  he  |  M 
and  abominations  are  rooted  in  tfaee  {  tlm 
wilt  breed  dissensions  among  llie  Anb  tribeiy 
and  thou  wilt  make  us  a  common  taJb  amoDg 
nadons.  His  fadier  stiU  beat  Um  and  •> 
bused  him,  and  he  bore  it  aU. 

"  At  last  Semeeah  (the  wife  of  Sheliil^ 
came  out,  and  sedng  what  was  ooing  on,  dhe 
wept  bitterly.  She  sprang  feiraids  And 
threw  hersdf  on  his  breast,  enUminft 
sooner  shalt  thou  beat  me  than  hitadifi 
does  not  deserve  such  ill  treatment,  O  flha- 
dad.  But  Shedad  became  very  angij  imi 
her,  and  shoving  her  away,  threw  her  dovp 
on  her  back.  She  rose  up  and  cast  bdadf 
into  Antar*s  arms,  unooveringher  Iftad,  and 
letting  her  hair  flow  down  ncsr  fhiwilitFrk 
This  excited  Shedad*s  surprise.  What  has 
happened  to  this  wretch,  he  exdoimed,  that 
you  feel  so  much  aflfection  and  tfiidiiiw  f 
Loose  his  bands,  said  Semeeah,  and  I  wfll 
relate  the  whole  story  to  yon.  Tdl  bm^ 
said  he,  and  I  will  release  mm.  Thien  sh0 
told  Shedad  all  that  Antar  had  done  {  M 
he  alone  had  attacked  seventy  honeoiA 
and  had  driven  them  back  in  cOnftilinii  M. 
desjnir,  and  had  secured  in  safely  dl  dub 
fkmilies  and  children.  Then  Semeeah  n^ 
peated  these  verses : 

'*  *  O  Shedad,  hadst  thou  seen  me,  mi 
face  uncovered,  and  my  pezaoh  caoied  ok 
behind  the  warriors,  and  the  women  of  Ames 
Cais  in  dismay,  no  resource  at  band,  ana 
their  veils  traUing  on  the  smrfkoe  ^  die 
earth.  Ibla  too  !  they  mounted  her  behind 
a  warrior,  whilst  her  tears  streamed  dowik 
her  cheeks.  The  slaves  whom  I  encounfr 
ed,  fled ;  every  one  fled,  all  trembSqg  m 
affright.  Our  &milies  surrounded  Ua  wen* 
ing  in  anguish  and  in  misery.  Onr  coinw 
were  driven  away,  and  every  heart  wm  dfi- 
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traded.  Then  Antai  pliuiged  into  the 
midst  oi  them  ;  into  the  black  rolling  dust ; 
the  atinoiiihere  was  involved  in  diurkness, 
and  the  budA  nink  modoolcse ;  tJieir  horse- 
men fled  through  fear :  Urn  one  was  slain, 
that  mgide  capdvc ;  he  protected  u&  After 
he  had  luimlbrtcd  us  all,  he  pursued  them, 
aad  the  honour  of  them  all  was  destroyed, 
O  it  is  ri^ht  1  fihould  respect  liim  ;  protect 
him  ;  my  honour  he  protected,  and  he  pre- 
served the  honour  of  us  all/ 

♦*  Semee^^s  account  of  Antar'a  actions 
iistoiusbed  Shedad,  and  he  rejoiced  and  was 
f^aud,  it  h  suiprisin^,  said  he  to  himaeif, 
he  kept  all  tlils  »ccrct,  and  bis  submtESfion 
to  be  bound  by  me  !  *t)s  most  wonderful  I 
Atitar  stood  unconcerned,  and  listened  to 
Semecairs  acknowledgments;  and  Shedad 
came  up  to  him,  and  released  him,  and 
begged  his  pardon,"  &c. 

Another  scene  of  the  same  kindj  but 
displaying,  in  a  still  more  remarkable 
manner,  the  peerless  strength  and  va- 
lour of  An  tar,  occurs  not  long  after 
this.  King  Zoheir  hirosell'  has  gone 
out  with  all  his  warrior?  to  attack  the 
rival  tribe  of  Cohtan.  That  tribe, 
however,  happen  to  be  on  their  march 
to  attack  Zoheir,  and  the  two  armies 
miss  each  other  by  the  way.  Antar^ 
in  spite  of  all  the  heroism  be  had  for- 
merly display edj  is  stillj  from  feelings 
of  Arab  pride,  kept  in  the  station  of  a 
slave  hy  his  father  Shedad,,  and  he  has 
not  therefore  gone  forth  with  the  free- 
men to  battle.  He  it»  at  hornej  as  of 
oldj  tending  the  cattle,  when  the  ene- 
my approaches  the  tents  of  Zoheir  and 
hifi  tribe.  **  lie  received  them  as  the 
dry  dust  receit^h  the  first  drops  of 
rain"  He  defends  the  women  and 
the  wealth  of  the  king^  and  puts  the 
Cahtanians  to  flight*  On  his  return. 
King  Zoheir,  understanding  what  has 
occurred,  clothes  An  tar  in  a  robe  of 
honour,  mounts  him  upon  a  fine  horse, 
and  entertains  him  at  table  *'  till  the 
wine  sported  with  their  senses.'*  Not- 
withstanding aU  tills,  however,  She* 
dad  still  reftises  to  acknowletige  An- 
tar  as  his  son,  and  so  to  elevate  him 
above  his  servile  condition.  The  hero, 
unable  any  longer  to  endure  this  in-^ 
dignity,  goes  by  night  to  tlie  tent  of 
his  benelactor  Prince  Malik,  and  hav- 
ing bid  liim  farewelJ,  he  mounts  his 
horse,  and  rides  out  into  the  desert  to 
seek  his  fortune  for  himself,  in  tlie 
true  style  of  "  Cabelleria  Andantesca*" 

He  meets  a  small  party  of  his  own 
tribe,  marauding  in  the  wilderness, 
and  joining  himself  to  iheiu,  his  supe- 
rior skill  and  valour  soon  secure  to  him 
The  pkcc  of  captain.    A  rich  flowdali,, 
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travelling  with  a  royal  bride  through 
the  plain »  forms  their  first  booty*  lihe 
second  is  a  horse  of  unrivalled  lineage 
and  grace — the  illustrious  Ahjer^ 
thenceforth  the  inseparable  companion 
of  all  the  adventures  of  Antar.  '*  His 
hoofs,"  says  our  narrative,  "  were  as 
6at  08  beaten  coin  ;  when  he  neighed^ 
he  seemed  about  to  speak,  and  his  ears 
were  like  quills.  His  sire  was  Waail, 
and  his  dam  Hcmema/*  Mounted  on 
tills  horse,  armed  with  the  unconquer- 
able Indian  sword  Dhami,  and  at;imat- 
ed  with  the  love  of  Ibla,  nothing  run 
resist  the  prowess  of  Antar.  Atier  a 
variety  of  adventures  in  the  desert,  he 
is  engaged  in  the  most  cruel  of  all  hia 
battles  with  the  tribe  of  Maun,  when  - 
his  friend.  Prince  Malik,  arrives  by 
accident  in  the  field,  and  is  the  witness 
of  his  victory.  The  joy  and  gratitude 
of  Antar,  on  this  meeting,  arc  as  en- 
thusiastic as  his  valoiu:  had  been.  The 
prince  insists  that  Antar  should  return 
with  him  to  the  king  his  father,  and 
our  hero  consents.  They  are  proceed- 
ing on  their  journey  homeward,  when 
An  tar's  passion  seizing  him,  he  thus 
exclaims ; 

"  When  the  breezes  blow  from  Mount 
Saadi,  their  freshness  cahm  the  fire  of  my 
love  and  transports*  Let  my  tribe  remem. 
her  i  have  preserved  their  laiUi ;  but  they 
feel  not  my  worth,  and  preserve  not  their 
engagements  with  me.  Were  there  not  a 
maid  settled  in  the  tenia,  why  should  I  nre- 
fer  their  society  to  absence  ?  SHmly  made  is 
she,  and  ttie  magic  inftaence  of  her  eye  pre* 
serves  the  bones  of  a  corpse  from  entering 
the  tomb.  The  sun  as  it  sets,  turns  towards 
her,  and  says.  Darkness  obscures  the  land, 
do  hhou  rise  in  my  absence  ;  and  the  brilli- 
ant moon  calls  out  to  her,  Come  forth,  for 
thy  face  is  like  me  when  I  am  at  the  full* 
and  in  all  my  glory !  llie  Tamarisk  trees 
complain  of  her  in  the  mom  and  the  eve, 
and  say.  Away,  thou  waning  beauty,  tliou 
form  of  the  laurel  i  she  turns  away  abashed^ 
and  throws  aside  her  veil,  and  the  ro^es  are 
fvcatlered  from  her  soft  fresli  cheeks.  She 
ilraws  her  sword  from  the  glances  of  her  eye- 
lashes, sharp  and  penctratmg  us  the  blade  of 
her  fore&thers,  and  with  it  her  eyes  commit 
murder,  though  it  be  sbeaUied  :  is  it  not 
burprising  thi^t  a  sheathed  sword  should  be 
so  sharp  agiunst  its  victims  \  Graceful  Is 
every  limb,  idender  her  waist,  love-beaming 
arc  her  glances,  waving  u  her  form-  The 
damsel  passes  the  night  with  musk  under 
her  veil,  and  iti  fragrance  is  increased  by 
the  still  fresher  essence  of  her  breath.  The 
lustre  of  day  sparkleg  from  her  forehead^ 
and  by  the  (krk  shades  of  her  curling  ring- 
lets, night  Itsdf  is  driven  away.  When  she 
smiles,  between  ber  tcetli  ia  a  moisture  com^ 
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p^mA  4f£  wbe^  of  mu  *  and  of  hantf*  Hcf 
thi^it  dpmpkim  *iS  thi^  li^rlcnc^  of  her 
nttlcli^^fft  A^  t  aliB !  tki'  tlFi-cts  of  that 
lismi  tod  thtt  nodh^ac*  !  Will  r^nftanv  ever, 
O  datigbt«>r  (tf  Mklli,  e^rr  bltnt  me  with 
tlj]^  e'tralir»i:£,  dial  wmtld  cure  mj  h^it  tif 
llii:  »f>rnjw!i  uf  luvt^  ?  If  my  eye  couM  see 
luj-  liii^gHt^^'  nimd^'i,  nod  her  fAmiljTir  1 
wmiiil  mb  my  dieebi  on  tlie  hoo&  of  her 
camcU  1  will  kiss  tfae  earth  tfbere  tbou 
art  ;  iimyh*p  Iht  fire  of  m^  1>\t  anil  extocy 
vsmf  br  ijmmciied.  Shall  thou  and  J  ever 
m&t  ii»  tpfuicrty  on  Mount  Sa^i  ?  iir  wfUl 
the  mcBcnger  come  h^m  thee  i#  imtiounte 
thy  ►Mctttm^St  or  will  he  rt^te  tfciat  thou  wt 
in  the  Uinti  *jf  Nejil  5*  Shall  we  mtet  in  tlic 
ti^ncl  (if  Shureba  aod  Hiina*  and  shall  we 
live  in  ]!>y  nM  in  hAppinesfi  ?  I  am  die  well 
knoiirji  Antw,  the  chief  of  hk  trib«^  and  I 
jilull  die  :  but  when  I  am  gone,  liht&tf  <;hall 
tell  of  mew'* 

A»  they  ^w  near  llie  tents  of  Zo^ 
heiiTy  ihvy  metl  with  She*liicL  On 
soeing  him  approiicb,  An  tar  imme-* 
dittUJy  dijtmouTitii,  and  kneels  bvibre 
hm.  Hm  fathtT,  struck  wttJi  aiimi- 
Tiiimt  of  hia  heroism  and  his  pi«ty, 
kigpes  bim  between  the  eyes,  and  they 
woik  iiQUK*  tn  peace.  The  women  r©- 
^nht  Id  in  witli  acckiination&  of  jay^ 
**  and  none  more  tJian  Ibk/' 

In  die  mominj^,  however,  hi»  fa- 
ther's jtidtmsy  returns,  »nd  he  refuses 
to  I'levutiJ  AntJir  to  the  rank  of  a  free- 
iti&n*  Mis  passion  tor  Iblu,  in  like 
indnneT,  prcKriires  for  him  nothing  but 
ndicide  tttim  the  fether  of  tlmt  tlan^- 
s^l ;  and  An  tar  soon  begins  to  feel, 
thal^  a^<nr  all  he  has  done,  a  h^ro^ 
like  a  prophets  is  without  honour  in 
his  own  coTintry*  To  whatever  his 
father  com«i»n(t,  he  submits;  and 
such  is  ihe  foroe  of  p^ental  spleen^ 
tlmt  he  finds  himielf  once  mort  eora- 
pidled  to  t£Qd  the  catuek  and  the 
she^ep.  Whik  he  is  thus  meiiidy  oc- 
cupied, his  father's  tents  &xe  onoe 
more  surrouiided  by  a  party  of  hep- 
tile  Arah%  i^ind  a  bloody  combat  eu- 
sues,  in  which  the  tn  voders  have  great- 
ly the  advantage.  Aniar  r^^fuses  to 
"Hake  any  share  in  the  conflict,  **  Ye 
hare  refused  me  the  name  of  sou," 
say  a  he ;  "  1  am  but  a  herdsman  skve  j 
it  h  not  fbr  me  to  Bght  vrith  the  war- 
riors of  Yeme«.**  At  last,  whea  all 
hope  of  safety  for  th^dr  owu  exi^t^moe 
k  exctngtiished  in  the  breasit  of  his  fa« 
ther  and  hh  kinBmen,  they  ffill  at  lJ»e 
fc^t  of  An  tax,  and  pray  him  to  tissini 
them  tM&  onee,  ujjon  wnaieTcr  condi- 
tion he  Minself  pleases  to  assign^  Tha 
rank  of  a  frtemon,  and  IbU*  are  the 
boons  he  a&ks;  and  both  being  ^ar»t* 
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ed, the  hero  once  more  iiKrtinto  Ahjtx, 
and  Bt^ttcrs   the  enemy  *^  Uk^i  esuilf 

before  the  wind  J*  But  tb«  fmth\&m 
fathft  of  his  misiiesa  rfpeiii«  bim, 
when  in  safety ^  of  the  promiste  h*  luwl 
nidde  in  the  hour  of  his  dxn^^*  Hv 
c^ntriFes  to  defer  the  f\ii^itieni  of 
hia  engagement  from  day  la  dny^  m 
the  hope  that  aoKae  rivaJ  womr  fjjay 
arrivet  capable  of  carrying  mattiirs 
with  a  high  hand  towardit  Anijir, 
This  wooer  at  last  artifvsi,  in  tht?  per* 
son  of  Atnarah,  an  Arab  priticc,  who 
offers  0  dower  so  magnilicent,  that  it 
quite  djxzzlcH  the  underBtanding  of 
Ibla's  father,  viz  :  **  A  lliouMud 
he  and  f^he  camels^  and  a  tbovuMud 
she^p,  and  twenty  Oo&hiireievi  camcjitf 
^nd  twenty  hurses  of  the  noldeBt  brced^ 
and  a  hundred  silk  robeis,  hi  id  Hfly 
satin  garments  spangled  rii  h  iu  yiilil, 
and  t wen  t  y  strings  of  t ' 
and  a  hundred  skins  u  ,  i  .  lo 
feaat^  and  a  hundred  itmie^  uud  ai£ 
mMiy  feitude  ^vca."  Tliiss  priiDotid 
is  made  in  presence  of  Kine  Zthch, 
and  Antm-  hears  it  pa-ticntly  to  the 
tfud      He  then  bursts  tbrih  : — 

"  Thou  he-goat  of  a  man^— thou  reAise  ! 
.^4hou  vdlain  \  Dost  th^m  at  sueti  a  ume 
4ifl  thta  deumud  thla  in  iDamsgc  ?^-tnmi 
toward,  did  not  I  demand  her  when  she 
was  in  the  midst  of  twelve  t)H>usand  war* 
ii07«,  w^\ring  tlieit  booe-eleavinn  dwoidfit 
and  thou  ana  thy  brother  were  ^jmyt  *«ia«||5 
the  rock4»  and  the  w^ildi  ?  I  theti  d^oendid 
< — 1  c^pised  my  hfe  in  her  danjgers,  and  ^ 
berated  her  ftoin  the  man  that  hod  mp- 
Vaa^  her :  but,  now  tbat  £he  is  in  thc^  teat 
of  her  father  and  mother,  thou  vr^iuldiit  difv 
mand  her  [  By  tlie  faith  of  an  tUuatiieufc 
Arab,  thou  dastiud,  if  diou  do^t  not  ^yt 
up  thy  prettin^iotift  to  lbla«  J  will 
down  pedKhCion  upon  theei  afid  I  will 
thy  rejationi;  and  thy  paftstitii»  and  I  :  ' 
moke  (he  hour  of  thy  wedding  un  huh  >'• 
evil  tiding  tx>  thysdffmd  thy  |ioi^tcriiy  V" 

Zoheir   interrert^  to  prLVtiii  bkiod* 
shed,  and  Ibla'a  relatioi  I    ' 
ed  tlieir  promise  to  Ai; ' 
is  ugiiin  concluiled  in  f»j \i -in . :. 
\Tine  siiorts  with  thcta/'     N 
ing  it  Is  suggi.'»st*Hl  m  JbbV  l,:;,.  i 
brother,  tiiai  by  crsdt  they  mny  ^ 
haps  suk^tLil  in  puiEiiig  an  tmd  in 
propos  They  cdLtt  upon  1 1 1  to , 

find  mk  ■  V  w^y  of  dower  lo  Ib-^ 

la.  n  tlipiiKiitil  A^viitWr  emndsi,  **  xlm\ ' 
she mftyhcsa&tul' them/*  .^ntarjn  ct 
ranee  af  tlu-  uaturt  vi 
^greti  to  !h»'  rt*]u*'ftt. 
b«  s»ftilbi-«ir.     .  •  '■.-  tn 

whidi  hailv  ,  IS-    \r:\n  ;  tilt 

they  ti&kl  him,  ^lu:  -  aie  ^-j^ituls  witc  in 
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the  kingdom  of  MoDzar,  the  king  of 
the  princes  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Chosroe  Nnshirvan,  whose 
armies  are  innumerable/' 

"  Uncle,  said  he,  I  will  give  you  these 
caiuela  looded  with  the  treasures  of  their 
masters :  but  give  me  your  hand,  and  be- 
troth mc  to  your  daughter,  and  thus  shew 
inc  the  purity  of  your  iatentionfu  So  Ma- 
lik gave  him  his  hand,  and  a  iire  blazed  in 
his  heart,  Antar's  joy  was  excessive,  his 
bosom  heaved,  and  he  was  oU  delight-^ic 
Started  on  his  feet — he  took  oC  his  clothes, 
and  put  them  on  Us  uncle :  and  Ibla  saw 
An  tar's  arms,  and  Nmilcd.  What  art  thou 
•imilintc  **tt  *tdr  damsel  ?  said  Antar*  At 
those  wounds,  she  replied ;  for  were  they 
on  tlie  hotly  of  any  other  person,  he  would 
have  died,  and  drank  the  cup  of  death  and 
annihilation ;  but  thou  art  unhurt  by  them. 
Her  wordi  descended  to  his  heart  cooler 
than  the  purt-st  water,  and  he  thus  address- 
«kl  her : 

•*  »  The  pretty  Ibla  laughed  when  she 
saw  tliat  I  was  black,  ajid  tliat  my  ribs  were 
scratehed  with  tlie  spears.  Do  not  taugh 
nor  be  astonLshed  when  the  horsemen  and 
armies  surround  me.  The  spear  barb  is 
like  death  in  my  hand,  and  on  it  arc  various 
jigures  traced  in  blood.  I  am  indeed  sur- 
pri&ed  how  any  one  can  see  mv  form  in  the 
day  of  contests,  and  survive.* ' 

Next  morning  An  tar  mounts  Ah- 
jer,  and  seta  off  on  his  periloua  jour- 
ney* He  meets  at  even-title  with  an 
M  Shiekh. 

<•  «  An  old  man  was  walking  along  the 

f round,  and  hi«  tacc  almost  touched  his 
nee&  So  1  said  to  him.  why  art  tliou  thus 
•tooping  ?  He  said,  as  he  waved  hk  hands 
towardB  me,  my  youth  is  lost  somewhere  on 
the  gfound,  and  I  am  stooping  in  search  of 
it'" 

TliiB  venerable  person  welcomes 
him  with  "  a  cup  of  milk  cooled  in 
the  wind  (which,  by  the  way,  is  no 
bad  method  of  cooling  better  liquor 
than  milk),  and  instructs  him  touch- 
ing the  rood  to  the  land  of  Hirah, 
where  the  precious  camels  are  alone  to 
be  found,  Antar,  after  a  vast  variety 
of  adventtires,  comes  upon  the  ina- 
mense  horde,  and  separates  with  his 
speaTi  a  thousand  camels j  compelling 
toe  slaves  to  drive  them  before  him. 
After  three  hours,  his  march  is  stopped 
by  a  prodigious  army,  headed  by  the 
lieutenant  of  King  Momsar.  Their 
numbers  present  no  ob&tacle  to  the  ir- 
resistible Absian,  and  he  is  "  wiping 
Dhami"  upon  them,  when,  by  a  sud- 
den stumble  of  Abjer,  he  is  thrown  on 
the  ground.  He  recovers  himself  in  a 
twinkling,  and  is  proceeding  in  his 
work  of  feUughter,  dll  his  foot  slips 
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upon  a  bald  skull  he  had  just  cut  oKI 
His  enemies  leap  upon  him  in  acorea,  ] 
and  he  is  bound  all  over  in  fetters  be*  1 
fore  he  is  able  to  arise.     He  is  now  led  I 
before  ICing  Slonzar  himself,  who  at  j 
once  perceives  that  be  has  to  de^l  with 
no  common  person,  and  converses  with  j 
him  with  some  affability.    While  they  j 
are  yet  talking,  a  lion  rushes  upon  thi  I 
host,  and  so  prodjigious  in  the  strength  I 
of  this  furious  animal  that  every  thing  j 
shrinks  before  him,  aud  the  plain  is ' 
"  like  red  leather,  deep  scarlet  in  hue/' 
An  tar  immediately  proposes  to  encOlin* 
ter  this  monster,  and  the  king  con- 
sents.    The  guards  relax  the  bonds  of 
his  arms,  and  are  about  to  untie  his 
feet  also,  but  this  Antar  refused,  say- 
ing, "  leave  them  bouud  as  they  are^ 
that  there  may  be  no  retrott  from  the^ 
lion." 

*•  It  was  an  immenae  lion,  of  the  size  of  J 
a  camel,  with  broad  nostrils  and  long  dawsjT 
im  face  was  wide,  and  ghiujtly  was  his  tbrmtl 
his  strength  swelling  ^  he  gnnned,  with  hil  J 
teeth  clenched  like  a  vice,  and  the  come 
of  his  jaws  were  like  grappling  irons.  W 
the  lion  beheld  Antar  k\  bis  fetters, 
croudied  to  the  ground,  and  extended  b 
self  out ;  hift  mane  bristled  up  t  he  made  i 
spriog  at  lum ;  and  as  he  approached,  A 
tar  met  him  with  his  sword,  which  ente; 
by  his  forehead,  and  penetrated  through] 
himt  issuing  out  at  tlie  extremity  of  hi 
back  bone.  D  by  Abs  and  Adnam  !  crici 
Antar,  I  will  ever  be  the  lover  of  Ibla^l 
And  the  lion  fell  down,  cut  in  twain,  undi 
cleft  into  two  equal  portions ;  for  the  spring 
of  the  lion,  and  the  tbrce  of  the  arm  of 
glorious  warrior,  just  met." 

This  feat  establishes  him  in  hig^ 
favour  with  Monzar,  and  he  continue' 
to  be  with  him  in  all  his  wars,  fight 
ing  by  his  side,  and  performing,  oU 
every  occasion,  prodigies  of  valoufJI 
Among  other  things,  there  occurs 
quarrel  between  Monzar  and  the  great 
king  of  Persia,  Chosroe  Nushirvan, 
whose  tributary  he  is.  llie  actions  of 
Antar,  by  this  means,  become  well 
known  at  the  court  of  Chosroe. 

The  quarrel  between  the  monarch 
and  his  dependant  still  continues,  whe  ' 
there  arrives  at  the  com't  of  Chosro 
a  Greek  knight,  by  name  Badhramoott" 
It  had  been  the  custom  of  Cctmr  to 
send  every  year  costly  presents  to  the 
Persian, 

"  But  one  day  Badhramoot  csmc  to  the 
Emperor,  and  found  liim  aiiiing  down,  and 
all  bis  treasures  before  him ;  he  was  ^elcct^i' 
log  the  best  metals  and  jewels,  md  was 
putting  them  in  cups,  and  was  scaUng  them. 
up»  and  wat  poclnng  them  up  ta  boKc^i 
3D 
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and  was  preparing  them  for  a  long  journey 
by  land.  Badhramoot  was  much  agitated 
and  surprised  at  this.  To  whom  do  you 
intend  sending  this  treasure?  he  asked. 
To  Chosroe  Nushirvan,  the  lord  of  the 
crown  and  palace,  replied  the  Emperor;  for 
he  is  the  Emg  of  Persia  and  Dedem,  and 
the  ruler  of  nations.  O  monarch,  this 
King,  is  he  not  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Mary  ?  the  chief  asked.  He  is  the 
great  King,  he  replied,  and  he  worships 
lire  ;  and  he  has  armies  and  allies,  whose 
mimbers  are  incalculable,  and  on  t  is  ac- 
count I  send  him  tribute,  and  keep  him 
away  from  my  own  country. 

**  At  these  words  the  light  became  dark- 
ness in  Badhramoot's  eyes.  By  your  exist- 
ence, O  King,  said  he,  I  cannot  allow  any 
one  to  adore  aught  but  the  Messiah,  in  this 
world.  We  must  wage  a  sacred  war,  and 
have  a  crusade  against  the  inhabitants  of 
that  land  and  those  cities.  How  can  you 
submit  to  this  disgrace  and  indignity,  and 
humble  yourself  to  a  worshipper  of  fire ; 
you  who  are  the  Emperor  of  the  religion  of 
the  Cross,  and  the  Priest's  gown  ?  I  swear 
by  him  who  withdrew  a  dead  body  from 
tlie  earth,  and  breathed  into  day,  ana  there 
came  fortli  birds  and  beasts,  I  will  not  per- 
mit you  to  send  these  goods  and  presents, 
unless  I  go  also  against  those  people,  and 
fight  them  with  tlie  sword's  edge.  I  will 
engage  the  armies  of  Chosroe,  and  exert  my 
strength  against  them  ;  if  I  am  slain,  then 
you  may  stand  to  your  covenant.*^ 

Badhramoot  accordingly  arrives  at 
Modayin,  with  the  presents,  and  offers 
forthwith  to  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  of  Chosroe,  provided  that  prince 
can  produce  a  Knight  superior  to  him- 
self, in  the  wailike  exerdses  of  his  pro- 
fession. If  no  such  i^rson  can  be 
found,  he  will  retain  the  presents,  and 

return  with  them  to  Antioch. His 

proposal  is  immediately  accepted  by 
Nushirvan,  and  a  space  being  marked 
out  for  the  combat,  <lay  after  day,  for 
many  successive  days,  the  Greek 
Knight  engages  and  bafHcs  all  the 
chosen  warriors  of  Persia.  The  (xrcat 
King  is  sadly  dispirited  by  the  fate  of 
his  chivalry,  and  is  about  to  dismiss 
the  Greek  in  despair,  when  his  vizier 
advises  him  to  write  to  King  Monzar; 
for,  said  he,  ''  in  such  emergencies, 
the  horsemen  of  Hijaz  aie  most  re- 
nowned, but  our  horsemen,  0  king  of 
the  world,  are  only  famed  for  jnagni- 
ficent  entertainments."  The  hostilities 
still  subsisting  between  ]Monzar  and 
his  Sovereign,  render  Chosroe  very  un- 
willing to  adopt  this  proposal ;  but  the 
contiimed  misfortunes  of  some  thiys 
more,  subdue  his  spirit,  and  he  at  last 
allows  the  visier  to  write  to  JMonzar. 
^'  Come  hither,"  said  he,  *'  without  dc- 
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lay,  and  let  there  be  no  answer,  but 
the  putting  your  foot  in  the  stUTup." 

The  Arabian  King  is  very  glad  to 
have  his  quarrel  accomniodated  in  audi 
afbttering  manner,  and  he  immediately 
obeys  the  mandate,  taking  with  him  all 
his  chosen  warriors,  and  Antar,  "  the 
horseman  of  the  age,"  by  his  side. 
The  Greek  Knight  had  fought  one  en- 
tire day  with  Bahram,  the  last  and  no- 
blest of  all  the  warriors  of  Nuahiwan, 
and  although  he  has  not  slain  or  wound- 
ed him,  yet  when  evening  separated 
them,  the  advantage  was  still  visibly 
on  the  side  of  the  stranger.  The 
King  commands  Antar  to  be  the  com- 
batant of  the  succeeding  day,  an  ar- 
rangement with  which  the  Qreek  and 
the  Arabian  are  alike  delighted. 

**  Then  Antar  rushed  down  upon  the 
Grecian  like  a  doud,  and  the  Gtedt  met 
him  like  a  bhizing  fire.  They  eng 
like  two  lions;  they  maddened  at  each  < 
like  two  camels,  and  they  dadied  agi 
each  other  like  two  mountains,  so  that  tbsy 
frightened  every  eye  with  their  deeds.  A 
dust  rose  over  them  that  hid  them  fiom  the 
sight  for  two  houis.  The  Greek  perceived 
in  Antar  something  beyond  his  capacity, 
and  a  sea  where  there  was  no  rest ;  he  wis 
terrified  and  agitated,  and  exdaimed— b^ 
the  JNIessiah  and  his  disciples !  this  biscuit 
is  not  of  the  same  leavcn--thiB  is  die  hour 
of  contention  ;  and  now  is  the  time  for 
struggle  and  exertion.  So  he  shouted  and 
roared  at  Antar,  and  attacked  him  with  Ins 
spike-pointed  spear,  and  dealt  him  a  furioas 
thrust ;  but  Antar  eluded  it  by  a  dexterous 
movement,  and  struck  him  with  the  heel  of 
his  lance  under  the  arm,  and  made  him 
totter  on  the  back  of  his  horse ;  and  he  al- 
most hurl'd  him  on  the  ground  :  but  Badh- 
ramoot, widi  infinite  intrepidity,  sat  fim  on 
his  horse's  back,  and  gallopped  to  the  fur- 
ther part  of  the  plain.  Antar  waited  pa- 
tiently till  he  had  recovered,  and  his  spuit 
was  renewed,  when  he  returned  upon  him 
hke  a  feroeious  lion,  and  reconamenoed  the 
conflict. 

"  King  Monzar  was  highly  gratified  at 
die  deeds  of  Antur,  and  felt  convinced  that 
he  was  only  sparing  him,  and  dallving  with 
him,  and  that  had  he  wished  to  kiU  him,  ho 
would  have  done  it.  But  the  Monarch  wai 
perfecdy  astonished  at  Antar's  courage;  and 
turning  to  his  attendants,  said  to  them — By 
tlie  essence  of  fh-e,  this  is  indeed  horseman- 
ship and  intrepidity.  Never  have  I  re- 
marked such  but  in  an  Arab !  And  lie  ad- 
vanced towards  tlie  field  of  battle,  that  he 
might  observe  what  passed  between  these 
dreadful  combatants,  and  that  he  might  see 
how  the  afiair  would  terminate. 

"  Now  Bahram,  when  he  perceived  that 
Antar  was  superior  to  himself  in  strength, 
and  was  mightier  than  the  Greek  in  the  cdn- 
flict,  felt  assured  that  he  would  obtain  the 
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promified  rewaid ;  so  he  was  seized  with  the 
dis«ise  of  envy,  which  preyed  in  flames 
upon  his  heart  and  his  body,  particularly 
when  he  heard  that  Antar  had  slain  rhe  aon 
of  his  unde ;  then  he  resolved  to  betray 
Antiir»  and  make  him  drink  of  the  cup  of 
perdition.  So  he  waited  till  both  were  in- 
volved in  dust,  when  he  drew  from  under 
his  thigh  a  dart  more  deadly  than  the  im^ 
fortunes  of  the  age  ;  and  when  he  came  near 
Antar  he  raised  hi*  arm  and  aimed  at  him 
the  blow  of  a  powerful  hero.  It  starteil  &om 
hi*  hand  like  a  bpark  of  fire :  but  Antar  was 
quick  of  mind,  and  hi*  eyes  were  continually 
turning  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  for  he 
VfM  amongst  a  nation  tliat  were  not  of  hi& 
own  race,  and  that  put  him  on  his  guard* 
and  he  instantly  perceived  Bah  ram  as  he 
aimed  his  dart  at  him  ;  and  then  casting 
away  his  Stpear  out  of  hia  hand,  he  caught 
the  dart  in  the  air  with  his  heaven 'endowed 
force  and  strength,  and  rushing  at  the  Greek, 
and  shouting  at  him  with  a  paralysing  voice, 
he  struck  him  with  that  very  dirt  in  the 
chest,  and  it  issued  out  quivering  like  a  flame 
through  his  back  ;  then  wheeling  round 
Abjer,  Uke  a  frightful  lion  he  turned  down 
opoa  Bahram  ;  but  Chosroe,  tcrrilied  lest 
Antar  should  ^lay  Bahram^  cried  out  to  hi.s 
attendant!^ — Keep  off  Antar  from  Bahram, 
or  he  will  kill  him,  and  pour  down  annihihi- 
tion  upon  him.  So  the  wurriors  and  the 
satraps  hastened  ufter  the  dreadful  ilntar, 
and  conducted  him  to  Chosroe,  and  as  tlie 
foam  burst  from  his  lips,  and  liia  eye-balls 
flashed  fire,  he  dismounted  from  Abjer,  and 
thus  spoke : 

'*  *  May  God  perpetuate  thy  glory  and 
happinciis,  and  raayst  thou  ever  live  in  eter* 
«al  bliss !  O  lliou  king  mighty  in  power, 
and  tile  source  of  justice  on  every  occasion  1 
X  have  left  Badliramoot  prostrate  on  tlie 
sands — wallowing  in  blood.  At  the  thnist 
of  my  spear  he  fell  cleml,  and  liis  fleah  is 
the  prey  of  the  fowls  of  the  air.  I  left  tlic 
gore  spouting  out  from  him  like  the  stream 
on  the  day  oV  the  copious  rain.  1  am  the 
terrible  warrior  ;  renowned  is  my  name,  and 
I  protect  my  friend  from  every  peril.  Shoidd 
Cssar  hiniKelf  oppose  thee,  O  King,  and 
come  againist  tliee  with  his  countless  host,  I 
will  leave  him  dead  with  his  companions. 
True  and  unvarnished  is  this  promise.  O 
King,  sublime  in  honours — illustrious  and 
happy,  thou  art  now  my  firm  refuge,  and  my 
stay  in  every  crisis.  Be  kind  then,  and 
giant  me  leave  to  go  to  my  family,  and 
to  prepare  for  my  departure  :  for  my 
anxiety*  and  my  pulsion  for  the  noble- 
minded,  brilUant- faced  Ibla  are  intense. 
Hail  fi>r  ever— be  at  peace — ^live  in  ever- 
lusting  prosperity,  surrounded  by  joys  and 
pleasures  I'  " 

Soon  at\cr  the  narration  of  Uiis  ex* 
ploit,  the  present  transktlmi  closes. 
Antiir  is  IctY  returning  towartls  his  own 
country,  loaded  with  honours  and  gifts, 
by  NiLiihir?tnj  and  intent  on  at  lust  re- 


ceiving the  great  reward  of  all  his  hei 
roisni  in  the  embrace  of  Ibla.  We 
would  hope  Mr  Hamilton's  diligence 
may  be  such  as  to  enable  us,  ere  long, 
to  lay  before  our  readers  an  abstract  of  i 
Ids  nlterlor  prepress. 

In  the  meantime,  even  the  short  and 
imperfect  account  which  We  have  {^ven, 
w^ill  furnish  some  idea  of,  the  speciea 
of  amusemctit  to  be  met  with  m  tins 
very  novel  publication.     We  forbear, 
for  the  present,  entering  into  any  critic 
cid  disquisition  concerning  its  merits, 
satisfied   that  a  few  extracts  will   b^  ^ 
more  instructive  than  any  remarks  we  J 
could  oifer ;  and  satisfied,  moreover,  | 
that  the  book  itself  will  soon  be  uni- 
versally in  the  hands  of  old  and  youn^. 
One  remarkj  however,  we  shall  hazard, 
and  tins  is,  that  Antar  is  the  only  con-*  j 
siderable  work  o^  fiction   of  Arabic 
origin,  which  our  readers  have  in  their 
possession.  It  is  long  since  M.  Langle»  1 
asserted  his  bchef  that  the  tales  of  Mfrj 
thousand  and  one  nights  are  not  original  1 
in  the  Arabic,  from  which  we  have  re*  I 
ceived  them,  hut  translations  trom  the  I 
old  Persian  or  Pelhevi.  This  hypothesial 
has  been  adopted  by  the  great  Orient 
elist  of  our  time,  Von  Hammer,  'tik[ 
his  history  of  Persian  poetry  ;  a  moat  * 
important  work,  of  which  we  shall  soon 
f^ve  some  account    to    our    readers 
Were  any  thing  wanting  to  confimi 
the  opinion  of  these  scholars,  it  might 
he  tbunil  abundantly  in  the  contrast 
presented  by  Aniar  to   tlie   Arabian 
A^ifrhia.  The  simplicity  of  scenery  and 
action,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of 
supernatural  agency  on  the  one  side> 
compared  with  the  entUess  richness  and 
pomp,    the    exquisitely   artiticial    in- 
trigues, and  the  perpetual  genii,  talis- 
mans, and  sorcerers,  on  the  other  ;  all 
these  circumstances,  and  a  thousand 
minor   ones,    which   the   reader  will 
eiislly  gather,  even  from   the  limited 
extracts  we  have  given,  are  sufficient  to 
shew  incontestibly  that  the  two  works, 
though  written  in  the  same  beautiful 
dialect  J  and  perhaps  much  alwut  the 
same   time,   belong   in    truth  to  two 
several  nations,  differing  widely  Irom 
each  otlier  in  faith,  in  lawsj  in  modes 
of  life,  and  in  cJiaracter. 

It  is  the  highest  compUment  which 
can  be  paid  to  Thalalia,  that  it  looks 
as  if  it  were  merely  a  more  polished 
strain,  framed  for  the  same  ear,  which 
had  been  long  acciLstomed  to  the  story 
of  Antar.  Our  perusal  of  this  real 
Bedouecn  story  has  vastly  increased 
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our  love  for  that  most  exqiiisite  and 
most  characteristic  of  all  Mr  Southey's 
poems ;  hccause  it  has  satisfied  us  of 
Its  perfect  fidelity.  No  man  of  high 
original  genius  ever  possessed  the  power 
of  imitation  in  the  same  measure  as 
Mr  Southey.  His  genius  seems  to  he- 
come  intensely  inf^iiBed  into  his  imita* 
tion. 


THOUGHTS  ON  NOVEL  VITBITINO. 

Since,  in  modem  times^  the  dlfl^ent 
modes  of  national  existence  are  no 
longer  capable  of  being  represented  in 
epic  poems,  it  has  become  the  task  of 
the  novelist  to  copy,  in  an  humbler 
style,  the  humbler  features  exhibited 
by  human  life.  Of  all  novels,  Don 
Quixote  (which  was  the  earliest  great 
work  in  that  line)  has  most  resem- 
blance to  an  epic.  It  has  little  to  do 
with  cities,  but  relates  chiefly  to  the 
indigenous  national  manners  remain- 
ing visible  in  Spanish  country-life, 
and  to  chivalry ;  which,  being  unable 
any  longer  to  hold  its  place  in  society, 
could  not  be  introduced  among  con- 
temporary objects,  except  in  masque- 
rade. Fielding  also  represented  Eng- 
lish country-manners  with  their  roots 
still  fixed  in  their  native  soil.  Le  Sage 
and  Smollet  both  bear  traces  of  the 
{idulteration  which  natural  character- 
istics undergo,  when  plucked  up,  and 
boiled  together,  in  the  town  cauldrons. 
Goethe  has  preserved  the  rural  life  of 
the  Germans  in  Herman  and  Doro- 
thea ;  which,  although  written  in  the 
form  of  a  poem,  bears  a  close  affinity 
to  some  of  the  higher  sorts  of  novels. 
And,  lastly,  some  person,  who  seems 
averse  to  have  his  name  too  often  re- 
peated, has  fairly  pasted  the  flowers  of 
Scotland  into  his  herbals  of  Guy 
Maunering,  Old  Mortality,  &c.  for 
perpetual  preservation. 

These  form  the  highest  class  of  the 
novels  which  have  dealt  in  actual  exis- 
tences, and  not  in  pastimes  of  imagi- 
nation. In  proportion  as  society  has 
undergone  the  influence  of  detrition, 
succeeding  novels  of  the  pourtraying 
class  have  grown  more  limited  in  their 
objects,  more  slight  in  their  execution, 
and  more  ephemeral  in  their  interest. 
The  external  aspect  of  town-life  no 
longer  afibrds  any  thing  worthy  of  be- 
ing painted  for  posterity;  and  the 
country-people,  feeling  the  influence 
of  an  intellectual  ascendancy  proceed- 
ing from  the  cities^  have  lost  confi- 
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dence  in  their  own  impressions.  The 
uniformity  of  habits,  imposed  br  most 
trades  and  professions,  nas  eraoicated 
freedom  and  variety  of  volition  fixnn 
those  who  exercise  them,  and  his 
caused  every  unfolding  of  character, 
except  what  bears  on  a  certain  point, 
to  be  considered  as  saperfluofOB  and 
pernicious.  Novelists  have  therefive, 
for  some  time  past,  found  more  per- 
sons in  the  highest  cirdea  fit  for  ex- 
hibition than  any  where  else,  except 
in  life  approaching  to  barbarism.  Un-i 
shackled  by  the  drudgeries  of  lift,  and 
standing  in  awe  of  few  persons'  opi- 
nions, the  leaders  of  fashion  baveb^ 
able  to  let  their  nujids  shoot  forth  in 
a  considerable  variety  of  forms  and  af- 
fectations, which,  although  neither 
noble  nor  useful,  have  serred  to  ftflbrd 
some  amusement  to  gaping  spectaton 
in  the  other  classes.  Only  such  indi- 
viduals of  the  lower  dass  have  drag- 
ged  in,  as  happened  to  retain  some  un- 
couth traits  of  physiognomy. 

However,  as  the  manifestations  ex- 
hibited in  fashionable  life  are  without 
system  or  coherency,  and  have  no  not 
in  any  thing  permanent,  they  dannot 
be  painted,  once  for  all,  in  any  stand* 
ard  performance ;  and  hence  a  sncces* 
sion  of  flimsy  publications  keeps  pao9 
with  their  changes.  The  manners  and 
concerns  of  the  middle  classes  have  al- 
so been  handled  in  works,  which  an 
not  written  like  the  highest  novels, 
for  the  sake  of  recording  the  deveLope-y 
ments  exhibited  by  tlie  human  mind, 
but  which  may  be  called  moral  novels  ; 
because  they  nave  generally  a  didactic 
purpose,  relating  to  existing  circmn* 
stances,  and  are  meant  to  shew  the 
causes  of  success  or  failure  in  lif^  or 
the  ways  in  which  happiness  or  misery 
is  produced  by  the  diiferent  manage* 
ment  of  the  passions  and  affections. 

To  judge  how  far  the  modes  of  exist* 
ence  of  the  difierent  classes  are  worth 
painting,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
a  glance  at  the  objects,  passions,  or 
employments  which  respectively  fill  up 
their  lives.  The  highest  class  has  more 
room  than  any  other,  to  sprout  forth 
in  spontaneous  forms ;  but  its  aims  an 
for  the  most  part  ndthcr  high  nor  se- 
rious, and  its  force  like  that  of  rockets, 
is  spent  cliiefly  in  vociio,  without  beinff 
directed  towa^s  any  manly  or  rational 
purposes.  Their  volitions,  not  being  ' 
suffidently  tasked  against  obstacles, 
want  nerve  and  concentration;  and  the 
rapid  whirl  of  objects  around  them 
prevents  any  faculty  from  being  exert* 
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cdj  for  so  long  a  continuance,  as  to  at- 
tain its  full  growili,     Except  in  bo  far 
as  the  tone  of  their  existence  is  strength- 
ened  by  political  partisanship  (wnicli 
aniong  thetn  i^  not  conductccl  so  as  to 
exercise  the  higher  faculties)^  tlieir  time 
is   either   spent    in    enjoyments    and 
amusements,     quite    ephemeral     and 
scliish,  or  in  contests  oi  vanity,  relat- 
ing to  objects  of  no  practical  import- 
on  ce^   i^xc^pt   within    the    circles    of 
tiishion,     Persons  of  the  learned  pro- 
IV^sions  have  a  hne  chalke<i  out  for 
ihcm^  in  which  direction  they  must 
spend   their   energies.     Perseverance, 
and  a  regular  exercise  of  the  under- 
standingj  are  the  things  chiefly  retjuir- 
cd  trom  them ;  and  their  leisure  time, 
of  course,  is  not  apt  to  produce  any 
very  spirited  or  forcihle  manifefitationu 
of  character.    It  is  chiefly  spent   in 
squaring  their  manners  to  those  of  the 
higher  classes  j  and  in  partaking  of  simi- 
lar amnsements.    The  next  compre-- 
hcnsive  class  is  that  of  shop-keepers 
and  master- tradesmen,  whose  existence 
seems  to  be  chiefly  occupied  hy  the 
passion  for   money-making,   and   the 
enjoyments  of  physical  luxury,  and 
often  by  the  sectarian  forms  of  religion , 
Among  the  richer  portion  of  this  class, 
the  advantages,  and  the  external  ehow 
procurable  by  wealth,  serve  to  engross 
the  attention  of  their  Kelf-Iove,  and  to 
confine  its  operations  within  the  circle 
of  their  own  acquaintances ;  but,  among 
the  poorer  set,  self-lovcj  being  unable 
to  spend  itseb'  in  that  manner,  takes  a 
difi'erentdirection,  and  assumes  the  form 
of  political  fanaticism.  Unsatisfied  pride, 
finding  nothing  in  the  station  >vhich  it 
occupies,  to  alky  its  {eyer^  grasps  at  an 
increase  of  political  functions,   with 
which  to  digiiify  its  existence;  and, 
being  always  at  war  with  the  lazy  and 
inactive  importance  of  property,  wialies 
to  change   the  field  of  st^ciety  in   a 
gymnastic  arena,  where  advantages  ure 
to  be  gained  or  lost,  according  as  indi* 
viduals  possess  that  sort  of  activity  and 
address,  which  are  iuspLrctl  by  envy 
and  ambition.  The  sturdy  malcontent, 
finding  no  peace  within,  wishes  to  ex- 
ereiiie  his  itching  sinews  in  wrestling 
inatches  with  those  mcmbcrB  of  society 
ivho  feel  more  at  eas(r,  and  whose  mus- 
cular powers  arc  not  in  the  same  fever- 
ish stat^  of  excitement.     In  the  next 
lower  class,  that  of  workmen  and  me- 
€:liamcs>  the  desire  of  political  change, 
Vrhere  it  exists,  proceecls  from  difterent 
t^olives  j  namely,  from  th§  belief  that 
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it  would  lighten  the  pressure  of  a  taxa- 
tion which  preys  upon  die  daily  com- 
forts of  their  existence.  Vanity  and 
ambition  do  not  lead  them  to  hate  tlieir 
superiors ;  they  only  wish  to  be  re- 
lieved from  physical  causes  of  siifier- 
ing.  In  this  class,  the  uniformity  of 
occupations  is  such,  as  to  destroy  all 
variety  in  the  developeraents  of  tlie 
mind.  The  external  aspect  of  their 
existence  is  without  any  features 
worthy  of  being  represented  ;  but  a 
source  of  internal  life  is  often  hghted 
up  within  them  by  the  most  bcauliftd 
sentiments  of  piety,  and  by  the  feel- 
ings engendered  out  of  domestic  re- 
lations. 

Since  extenial  existence  no  longer 
presents  the  same  striking  objects  as 
It  has  done  at  former  periods,  a  new 
species  of  novels  (of  which  Werter  and 
the  Nouvelle  lleloise  are  examples) 
has  sprung  up,  and  has  for  its  purpose 
the  exhibition  of  the  internal  growth 
and  progress  of  sentiments  and  pas* 
sions,  and  their  conflicts.  Great  ge- 
nius may  be  shewn  in  works  of  this 
kind,  and  probably  no  kind  of  writing 
has  exerted  more  influence  over  mo- 
dern liabits  of  thought ;  yet  they  can- 
not well  be  consideretl  as  any  thing 
more  than  a  spurious  sort  of  literature, 
and  one  that  is  not  perhaps  very  salu- 
tary in  its  effects.  They  are  not  me- 
morials of  wliat  has  exi>Htcd  ;  for  such 
combinations  of  Bentimeni  as  they  re- 
pitscnt  never  took  place  in  any  human 
mind.  Neitlier  are  they  didactic 
works ;  for  no  person,  in  reading 
them,  ever  picked  up  rules  of  practical 
prudence,  or  gained  more  control  over 
his  passions.  Mastery  over  our  feel- 
ings is  gained  hy  exerting  the  will  in 
tliu  course  of  our  personal  experience; 
hut,  in  reading  a  novel,  the  will  re- 
mains totally  inactive.  And,  lastly, 
in  novels  of  this  kind,  such  is  the  crude 
mixture  of  beauty  and  dcfonnity,  and 
of  what  is  to  be  chosen  with  what  a- 
voided,  that  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  works  of  ajt,  holding  up  models  of 
perfection  to  the  imagination.  There- 
fore, the  only  purpose  they  can  serve 
is  to  afford  a  temporary  excitement, 
neither  very  pure  in  its  kind,  nor  even 
always  agreeable  to  feci,  from  its  want 
of  harmony  and  consistency. 

When  liteiature  has  become  so 
dundant,  and  conceptions  have 
so  largely  accumulated,  as  in  this  coim- 
try,  the  spirit  of  system  is  needed 
etmble  authors  to   discover  the   tr 
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places  ivliich  ideas  should  occupy,  and 
the  proper  forms  in  which  they  should 
be  arranged.  Every  unprejudiced 
spectator  must  jierceivc  that  English 
literature  is  running  waste,  and  sink- 
ing into  degradation,  from  the  want  of 
a  philosophy  to  guide  its  combinations. 
The  earliest  fonns  given  to  literature 
are  generally  dictated  by  instinctive 
impressions  which  authors  have  re- 
ceived from  real  life.  Later  authors 
are  apt  to  bewilder  themselves  among 
the  variety  of  existing  models,  and  to 
choose  modes  of  writing  which  do  not 
always  harmonize  with  the  principal 
ideas  they  mean  to  convey.  When 
the  lights  and  instincts  of  nature  have 
been  lost  sight  of  (as  they  always  must 
be  after  a  long  series  of  artificial  com- 
positions), it  is  only  by  the  influence 
of  philosophy  that  literature  can  be 
r^enerated,  and  made  to  spring  up 
again  in  pure  and  symmetrical  forms. 
English  literature,  indeed,  has  all  a- 
long  been  more  remarkable  for  sub- 
stance and  vigour,  than  for  fine  pro- 
portions or  flowing  outlines.  The  ex- 
ternal causes  of  that  vigour,  how^ever, 
are  now  on  the  decline ;  and  there  re- 
mains but  one  chance  for  our  litera- 
ture, nameljr,  that  of  being  regenera- 
ted by  a  spirit  of  system,  proceeding 
out  of  a  more  profound  analytical  ex- 
amination of  human  nature,  than  has 
hitherto  taken  place  in  England.  If 
nothing  of  that  sort  cx)mes  round,  our 
literature  must  go  rapidly  down  the 
hill.  Schlegel  has  a  passage  on  this 
subject,  which  we  have  already  quo- 
ted in  a  former  number  of  this  publi- 
cation. It  contains  so  much  truth, 
that  we  earnestly  request  our  readers 
to  turn  back  to  No  XVII.  Vol.  III. 
page  509,  and  read  it  over  again. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  LAKES. 

(Translated  from  the  German  of  PhU 
lip  Kempjerhnusen — written  in  the 
Summer  f)/'1818.) 

Letter  I. 

MY  dear  friend, 

I  MAY  now  safely  say  that  I  know 
something  of  the  character  of  the 
north  of  England  ;  and  if  you  afford 
me  any  encouragement  to  write  long 
letters,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you 
some  description  of  the  infinite  beau- 
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ties  of  th  it  wonderftil  region  of  lakes 
and  mountains.    I  have  indeed  lived  a 
month  in  Paradise,  and  scarcely  know, 
when  I  return — as  I  must  do— to  that 
dull  native  dty  of  mine^  how  I  shall  be 
able  to  endure  existence.   But  to  begin. 
You  know  that  I  had  too  long  been 
kept,  sorely  against  my  will,  in  tb& 
ilreariest  part  of  England,  and  when 
I  foimd  myself  among  the  mountains 
of  the  north,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
dropt  from  the  sky  into  some  fiir  dis- 
tant land  of  enchantment.     My  Teiy 
soul  seemed  changed  witib  the  soeneiy 
around  me,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  a 
crowd    of  delighmd    emotions  that 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  new  and  eom- 
plete  life  of  themselves,  independent 
of  all  former  recollections.     I  was  in< 
sulated,  among  the  dreary  sea  ofhnnan 
existence,  in  a  spot  that  seemed  sacred 
to  happiness,— care,  sorrow,  and  anxi" 
ety,  were  shut  out  by  an  everla8tingbir> 
rier  of  mountains ;  there  was  a  far^ 
regeneration  of  dl  the  brigbtnen  of 
early  youth,  and  I  walked  ajong  like  a 
being  who  had  never  snfibredllie  de- 
pression of  mortality,  but  was  strong 
in  the  spirit  of  gladness  that  seemed 
to  pervade  universal  nature.     That 
feelings  raa^  seem  exaggerated  or  in- 
comprehensible to   those   who  hife 
lived  all  their  days  in  a  beantifbl  ai^ 
magnificent  country,  or  to  those  whose 
hearts  are  bound  only  to  cities  sbd 
communities  of  men.    The  first  can- 
not fully  understand  the  glorious  ex- 
ultation of  novelty  that  expands  the 
soul  of  an  enthusiast,  admitted  kat 
^^  in  angel- visits  short  and  ftr  be- 
tween"   to    communion    with   tlwis 
great    and  lovely  forms    of   natote, 
among  which   they  themsdvei  have 
passed  all  their  tranquil  livea  — -whUe 
the   second  can  yet  less  sympathfae 
with  that  devotional  feeling  exfliled 
by  objects  which  to  them  yieUi,  at  beit^ 
but  a  transitory  entertainment;   It  ii 
perhaps  on  persons  such  as  I  that  na- 
ture most  omnipotently  works,  wnona 
who  have  known  enough  of  ha  and 
her  wonders  to  have  oonoeivod  tbt  hv 
a  deep  and  unconquerable  passion,  bat 
whom  destiny  has  debaned  ikom  fte* 
quent  intercourse,  and  chained  dowa 
among  scenes  most  alien  indeed  to  all 
her  holiest  influences.  '. 

''  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  lainbow  in  the  sky.**  ..  ■  * 

Those  little  secret  haantS'V  bentj 
which  one  sometimes  sees  near  Ai 
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suburbs  of  a  great  snioky  city^  never 
fail  to  touch  iny  heart  with  inexpressi- 
ble pleasure*  They  seem  veetiges  of 
iny  past  youth — groves  of  gladness 
left  sacred  iti  the  melancholy  waste 
of  time — and  peopled  with  a  thou- 
sand visions.  They  have  often  mude 
me  feel  how  impt-rishahle  is  the  love 
of  natiu-e — a  love  that  may  sleep^  but 
jBay  not  be  extinguished — that,  like  an 
early  attachment  to  a  human  soul,  can 
live  tor  ever  on  occasional  or  recolltret- 
ed  smilesj  and  is  unconsciously  strong 
in  the  mournfulness  of  absence  as  in 
the  bounding  bliss  of  en.ioymenL  For 
nearly  fifteen  years  of  a  life  yet  short, 
1  had  seen  mountains,  and  glens,  and 
cataracts  only  on  the  canvass — silent 
shadows  of  thunderous  raagnificencej 
— fair  gleamings  of  light  auil  verdure^ 
that  no  art  can  steal  from  the  bosom 
of  inimitable  Nature.  But  now  I  was 
restored  to  iny  birth-right — the  moun- 
tains, the  rocks,  the  lakes,  the  clouds, 
the  very  blue  vault  of  heaven  itself 
were  felt  to  belong  to  me,  and  my 
soul,  expanding  like  a  rainbow,  era- 
braced  the  whole  horiaou  m  its  own 
brightening  joy. 

The  circumstances  in  whidi  I  was, 
fbrew  around  me  a  peculiar  atitiosphure 
of  feeling.  I  was^^  sU'imger — a  fo- 
reigner— in  this  hcaveidy  land.  All 
the  mountains  that  rose  up  before 
me  had  each  its  own  name  unknown 
to  me — on  every  hand  streams  came 
dancing  by  me,  that  doubtless  gave 
appropriate  appellatiotis  to  the  long 
winding  vallies  which  they  matle  so 
beautiful — cottages  peeped  trom  every 
little  covert  of  woot!,  juid  shone  in 
clusters  on  every  hill- side,  filled  with 
happy  beings  all  strangers  to  me,  and 
now  for  tlie  tirst  time  brought  into  the 
existing  world  of  my  imagination — ^iui* 
dent  halls,  impressed  with  a  solemn 
shade  oi  hereditary  grandeur,  at  times 
hfted  themselves  above  the  fine  oak 
woods — there  hung  a  mossy  bridge  that 
for  centuries  had  spanned  thecUSy  tor- 
rent— there  stood  a  chapel  bright  in 
a  green  old-nge  of  ivy — there  lay  a 
gray  heap  of  stones— burial-place,  or 
cairn,  or  shapeless  and  undistinguish- 
able  ruin  of  some  dvvelhng  of  thci  days 
gone  by.  The  great  objects  of  nature 
hcn?eif  speak  an  universal  language, 
and  I  undei-stood  at  once  the  character 
of  the  noble  mountains  of  EngUnd. 
But  here,  there  were  under^tones  new 
to  my  heart;  the  spirit  o£  human  life 
breathed   n   pecuhur  music — shed    a 


peculiar  light  over  the  face  of  Naturcw 
For  a  while  I  was  haunted  by  a  ile- 
lightiul  perplexity  concerning  the  mo- 
ral   chai'acter   of   the    happy   people, 
wliose  figures,   faces,   dresses,  fields, 
gardens,  nouses,  churches,  all  seemed 
to  me  so  intearesting — and  so  impres* 
si  ve.     Nature,  thought  I,  is  in  lierself 
most  beautiful — ^tmd  beautiful  would 
this  region  be,  even  were  it  a  region  of 
lifeless  solitude.     But  here,  there  is  a 
subordination  of  all  the  various  works 
of  man  to  the  spirit  that  reigns  over 
all  the  vast  assemblage  of  these  various 
works  of  nature.     The   very   houses 
seem  to  grow  out  of  the  rocks — ihey 
are  not  so  much  on  the  earth,  as  of  the 
etirtb — every  thing  Is  placed  seemingly 
just  where  it  ought  to  lie — there  is  a  ' 
concord  and  a  harmony  in  the  disrupt- 
ed fragments  of  the  clitfs  thai  have 
overstrewed    the    plains    with    tree- 
crowned  natural  edifices,  no  less  than 
in   tlie  artificial   habitations  that  are 
mingled  with  that  mountain-architec- 
ture, in  every  imaginable  shape  of  fjm-  ^ 
tastic  beauty, — Here  must  dwell  an  in-  ' 
digenous  population — their    outward  | 
forms  and  shews  of  life  are  moulded 
visibly  by  the  infiuence  of  these  super- 
incumbent mountains — the  genius  of  i 
theplace — the  '^  lielUgio  r>i>ci'*  has  made  , 
what  it  willed  of  the  human  life  over  ' 
which  it  presides.     Never  betbre  had  \ 
I  seen  nature  so  powerful  iu  the  birth  ^ 
of  beauty,  harmony,  solemnity,  gen- 
tleness, and  peace,  all  blending  with  ^ 
and  sustaining  the  works  imd  the  spirit.^ 
of  animated  existence. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  I  understood  ^ 
every  thing  I  sawimperfc'etly,  but  therejj 
was  unspeakable  delight  in   the  con- 
sumt  flow  of  images  that  kept  passing 
tlirough  my  soul.    In  a  foreign  country^ 
almost  every  thing  is,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, new  to  us.     Things  so  familiar i^ 
to  the  natives  as  not  even  to  be  seeti«^ 
by  them,  touch  a  stranger  with  an  in-- 
<|uiring  emotion,  and  as  he  is  becoming 
graduiilly  acquainted  w^ith  the  mean- 
ing, and  piuposes,  and  chfu'actcr 
every  thing  around  him,  his  mind  en^J 
joys  a  singular  union  of  the  pleasured 
of  mcTe  perception,  with  that  of  iuitt-. 
gination,  and  even  of  the  rtui^oning  ta^ 
culty.     It  is  like  acquiring  a  new  Ian-* 
gjuiige,  when  words  .seem  gradually  to 
brighten  into  things,  and  when  the 
page  of  a  book,  at  first  dim  and  per- . 
plexing,  seems  at  Luit  ei'owded  witUj 
pictures  brightly  painted  and  clearlyl 
defined.    J  had  not  slqjt  two  nighu 
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among  the  hills  of  Westmorland^  till 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  pointed  out 
and  explained  to  others^  beauties,  which, 
on  my  first  entrance  into  the  country, 
I  might  be  said  to  have  enjoyed,  ra- 
ther Uian  to  have  understood.  1  soon 
felt  like  a  native — and  in  walking  up 
the  mountains,  have  acquired  some- 
thing of  the  springing  step  and  for- 
ward-leaning attitude  of  the  shepherds 
•nd  the  herdsmen. 

A  strong  and  deep  passion  for  na- 
ture, especially  when  of  a  sudden  re- 
vived and  gratified  to  the  utmost,  seeks 
to  indulge  itself  in  solitude, — and  on 
plunging  into  the  manifold  recesses  of 
those  magnificent  mountains,   I   felt 
that  even  the  conversation  and  society 
of  a  beloved  friend  would  have  been 
irksome,  much  more  the  unsatisfactory 
talk  of  some  peasant  guide,  whose  pro- 
vincial dialect  I,  though  well  acquaint- 
ed with   the  pure  English    tongue, 
might  have  been  unable  distinctly  to 
have  understood.  I  wished  for  no  guide 
— and  in  good  truth  I  needed  none. 
I  had  an   imperfect   map-knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  those  mountains — 
and  had  formed  to  myself  a  confused 
and  dim  picture  of  its  celebrated  lakes 
— ^but  I  cared  not  into  what  pass  I 
first  penetrated — I  went  not  there  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  other  men's 
descriptions — or  to  sail  down  the  stream 
of  their  emotions — I  had  no  faith  in 
that  mock  philosophy  that  pretends  to 
lay  down  the  infaUible  laws  of  beauty 
and  grandeur,  and  draws  out  rules  for 
scientifically  making  our  approaches  to- 
wards the  impregnable  precipices  of  na- 
ture,— I  chose  rather  to  travel  like  the 
free  wind  that  shifts  twenty  times  a- 
^yy  yet,  midst  all  its  caprices,  obeys  the 
spirit  of  the  regions  where  it  roams ; 
and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  linger,  like 
a  calm,  in  places  of  sudden  and  unex- 
pected peace.     Who  shall  pretend  to 
determine  which  of  a  hundred  vallies 
is  the  most  beautiful  ?  Who  ever  saw 
all  the  beauties  that,  during  one  long 
summer  day  pass  over  the  very  humblest 
dell  ?  There  can  be  no  guide  to  a  lov- 
er of  nature  but  that  love  itself — and 
he  who  once  surrenders  the  course  and 
flow  of  his  affection  and  his  imagina- 
tion to  the  will  of  another, — sees  as  he 
sees — and  feels  as  he  feels — and  may 
undoubtedly  both  see  and  feel  much 
that  is  startling  and  impressive  ;   but 
his  pleasure,  afler  all,  must  be  a  bar- 
ren pleasure,  and  can  create  within 
the  soul,  neither  exalted  enthusiasm 


at  the  time,  nor  feod  fbr  fbtuie  poeti- 
cal   meditations.      I  therelbre  asked 
no  questions,  even  of  iboee  inteUkent 
and  noble  looking  shepherds  -wnon 
I  of^en  passed  upon  the  hillside;  I 
courteously  returned  their  somewhat 
haughty  and  laconic  salutations^  tnd 
passed  on  like  a  shadow  aloBg  the 
verdant  moss^    or   the    flinty  cngi, 
Wliy  should  I  ask  what  the  moun- 
tains themselves  tcM  xae  in  langu^ 
easily  understood.     I  saw  befbte  me 
the  cliff  that  might  not  be  sesfed— 
and  the  abyss  that  might  not  he  de- 
scended.   At  each  bend  o£  a  Talley— 
on  each  shoulder  of  a  mountain— my 
magnificent  and  royal  rcMid  stretchea 
into  the  distance — ^I  feared  not  to  move 
onwards  when  the  torrent  caUed  upon 
me  to  follow — and  if  the  thick  ndst  ova- 
shadowed  me,  I  waited  till  the  hhit 
drove  into  air  the  walls  of  my  prinii- 
house.    At  nisht-fall  I  oonld  leooDeeC 
no  plan  on  which  I  had  punned  my 
pilgrimage,  but  I  did  leeoUect  numy 
a  panoramic  vision  on  earth— many  s 
phantasmagoria!    procession    thrw^ 
the  heavens — all  the  tamer  soenenr  of 
the  spectacle  was  forgotten,  and  hi 
sleep  my  senses  continued  Ho  be  inn 
pressed  by  a  wild  and  hurried  osnfb- 
sion  of  all  the  mr^  migestie' images  of 
nature. 
I  felt  afraid  to  enter  into  oonve 


tion  with  the  shepherds  and  peassnti 
in  whose  cottages  1  slept.  I  wiAed 
them  to  be  what  they  seemed  to  my 
imagination,  and  I  was  lotii  to  aooaim 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  tlieiraisr- 
acter,  lest  the  stroiu;  interest  irtaA 
their  mpearance  haa  created  in  my 
mind  should  thereby  be  destroyed  or 
weakened.  Never  had  I  seen  so  fine- 
looking  a  race.  The  young  men  woe 
all  tall,  straight,  and  muacolfv^  widi 
brown-clustering  hair,  and  branfted 
faces,  in  whose  high  and  regular  fts- 
tures  nothing  vulgar  or  clownUi  up- 
peared.  The  old  men,  as  I  hsie 
seen  them,  sitting  at  thdr  cottige- 
doors,  or  beneath  a  huge  beam  tk 
wood  that  forms  a  recess  nv  the  fiie- 
place  in  these  simple  dwellingB,  aeem- 
ed,  with  their  solemn  oonntensnetf 
and  gray  heads,  like  patriarchs  of  dw 
great  pastoral  age ;  whue  the  young  wo- 
men, beautiful  as  angels,  and  aztajed 
in  a  bashful  yet  no  inel^ant  timlmty 
in  the  presence  of  a  stranger^  ewfr 
surpassed  all  my  former  ideas  of  the 
fabled  charms  of  shepherdesses  and 
mountain-nymphs.    Nerer  beftra  had 
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I  seen  liinnan  life  in  low  estate^  with- 
out something  allietl  to  degraJdatlon. 
But  I  now  behi^ld  before  me  the  fi-ee 
children  of  the  spil,  and  I  could  not 
but  admire  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
liberty.  There  was  nothing  hke  ser- 
vitude to  be  seen  araong  them.  I 
could  not  tell  whether  tlie  young 
miudens  were  or  were  not  daughters 
of  the  family  ;  all  seemed  to  perform 
the  siame  household  work  in  those 
calm  evenings  which  I  passed  silently 
fimong  them;  and  every  thing  went 
on  as  if  one  kind  spirit  of  love  and 
happiness  insensibly  filled  all  hearts 
with  one  purpose.  Of  these  interest- 
ing people  I  have  since  seen  much  ; 
but  I  dare  not  yet  venture  to  speak  of 
the  liabits,  manners^  ctuitomsj  and 
feehngs,  of  a  race  bo  unlike  any  other 
I  have  beheldj  and  whom  it  requires  to 
study  thoughtftilly  before  it  is  possible 
for  a  stranger  to  understand  them. 
How  sliould  I  dare  to  describe  their 
character,  till  1  have  seen  inti>  the  soul 
cf  their  lonely,  their  adventurous,  and 
most  peculiar  life  ?  A  shepherd's  year  is 
one  of  many  reasons  I 

It  was  the  land  of  lakes  tlirough 
"whicli  I  Wits  a  pilgrim.  Yet  I  know 
not  how  it  happened,  that^  during  the 
first  days  I  saw  no  lakes  tliat  had  (low- 
er to  detain  me  on  their  shores*  1  had 
passed  some  years  of  my  boyhood  on 
the  sea-shore;  and  as  I  walked  by 
the  edge  of  these  calm  sheets  of  water, 
I  seemed  to  long  for  the  hollow  mur- 
murs of  the  ocean,  and  felt  the  wanf 
of  that  awful  sound.  But  it  was 
the  mountains  that>  when  I  was  yet 
at  a  distance  from  them,  wholly  filled 
my  imagination.  The  deep  blackness 
that  separated  one  miglity  mass  from 
another — ^the  topmost  cri^s  that  shot 
into  the  sky's  heart — the  sudden  illu- 
minations that  burned  on  the  cUffs 
till  the  whole  side  of  a  hill  would  seem 
on  fire — the  clouds  that  coursed  not 
along  the  sky,  but  up  the  glens,  and 
cleaving  to  the  mountains  half-way 
dowHi  sometimes  with  amazing  veloci- 
ty flying  past  in  detached  and  broken 
tragments,  and  sometimes  coming  on 
with  a  majealic  slowi^sa  in  deep  pro- 
cessional masses,  as  if  from  an  im- 
mense distance — and  then,  the  sounds 
of  the  desert  at  times  even  terrible — 
these  were  the  things  that  followed 
mCj  and  that  I  followed — there  was  a 
sort  of  rolling— a  swell  in  my  soul  tliat 
I  wished  not  to  subside^  and  in  that 
mood  I  think  I  should  have  turned 
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away  from  the  level  expanse  of  a  lake, 
however  beautiful  or  majestic,  as  from 
a  scene  too  peaceful  for  the  tumultuous 
state  of  my  senses  and  unagination. 

In  this  wild  mood  I  traversed  many 
of  the  mountain  glens  of  Westmor- 
land and  Cmnberlajid ;  and  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  enjoy  every  kind  of 
weather^  from  the  stillest  and  bright- 
est sunshlnt:    to  the  most  loud  and 
stormy  darkness.     Now  that  I  have 
become  somewhat  familiar  with   the 
''  local  habitations  and  the  names,"  I 
cannot  but  adnnre  the   many  way- 
ward routes  which,  in  all  the  glorious 
delight  of  ignorance^   I  find   tivxt   I 
have  occasionallv  followed.     One  very 
stonny  day,  I  lefl  the  vilL^ge  of  Pat- 
tcrdale  (a  handet  surrounded  by  huge 
mountains  at  the  head  of  a  lake  caDed 
Ullswater);  and,  ascending  a  steep  wild 
pass  through  the  hills  thtit  hm^  over 
the  little  inn^  came  at  last  by  the  edge  of 
frightful  precipices  to  tile  very  summit 
of  Helvylln.     I  then  may  say,  that  I 
flew  before  a  strong-rushing  wind  a- 
long  the  smooth  brmk  of  a  successioa 
of  semicircular  basins  of  vast  deptli,  ,\ 
in   some  of  which  lay  black  sidlen 
pools,  till  I  descended  the   shoulder 
of  a  huge  mountain  upon  the  old  oak 
woods  and  the  ancient  Hall  of  RydaL    I 
then  crossed  the  valley  through  which 
the  liigh  road  runs  from  Kendal  to 
Keswidcj  and,  ascending  Louglirig  Fell< 
(I  have  a  pleasure  in  writing  these 
names),  came  out  of  the  enveloping  mist  , 
in  the  long  and  solemn  valley  called  \ 
Langdale :  having  traced  that  volley  | 
to  its  headj  I  bore  on  across  the  op-  ^ 
posing  precipices,  and  after  two  hours'  \ 
walk  in  a  savage  sohtude,  my  course 
was    blocked    up    by    an    cnormouB  I 
mountain  (the  Great  Gabel);  so, wheel- 
ing to  the  right,  I  soon  descended  in- 
to Borrowdaie,  a  vale  filled  with  rock^  j 
woods,  promontories,  and  even  mouo-  | 
tains, — and  certainly  not   to  be  sur- 
passed by  any  scene  on  earth  for  beau- 
ty  mixed   with    grandeur — wildnesa  I 
with  cultivation — and  profound  seclu- 
sion   sometimes    wideiung   out   into  I 
such  a  sweeping  magni5cence»  that  it  J 
would  seem  a  fitter  site  for  palace^  j 
than  cottages,  for  cities  than  for  ham- 
lets ; — then  e>spying  through  the  open* 
ing  storm  a  wild  staircase  in  a  moun*  I 
tain   to  the  left,   I  toiled  up  its  stepai| 
against  the  hurricane,  and,  descend-! 
ing  its  long^  dreary,  melancholy  vale^  \ 
by    the    side    of    a    stream    rolhng 
over  a  bed  of  blue  slate,  just  ««  the 
d£ 
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evening  closed  in,  I  reached  a  small 
inn  on  the  banks  of  Buttcrmere,  having 
been  without  one  hour's  rcst^  hurry- 
ing on  through  the  storm  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  and  having  travelled 
nearly  fifty  miles,  through  all  possible 
varieties  of  mountain  scenery. 

Next  morning,  by  sunrise,  I  lefl 
the  valley,  in  which  fie  separated  from 
each  other,  by  some  smiling  meadows, 
the  lakes  of  Buttermere  and  Cromack* 
Water,  and  passing  a  singular  cataract 
in  a  roaring  cleft  between  two  high 
perpendicular  rocks,  I  followed  a  green 
and  wide  pass,  till  I  came  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain  hanging  over  the  lake 
of  Ennerdale,  whose  shores  stretch 
away  in  Arcadian  beauty,  till  it  melts 
into  a  noble  vale  extending  to  the  sea. 
Instead  of  pacing  the  level  banks  of 
this  lake,  I  penetrated  the  misty  mass 
of  mountains  at  its  head,  and,  after 
long  bewilderment,  came  suddenly 
down  upon  the  head  of  Wastdale,  in 
whose  profound  and  silent  depth — for 
the  wind  had  wholly  ceased — lay  a 
cluster  of  cottages  embowered  in  trees, 
and  close  to  them  a  little  building, 
scarcely  larger  than  a  cottage,  but 
which  I  discovered  from  its  shape  to 
be  a  chapel.  This  is  the  most  solitary 
place  I  ever  beheld ;  and  what  makes 
the  solitude  more  affecting  is,  that  it 
has,  and  seems  long  to  have  had,  its 
own  small  population.  The  few  houses 
it  contains  are  old,  but  not  ruinous — 
ash  trees  of  immense  age  overshadow 
them — and  all  around  them  are  the 
remains  of  woods  long  ago  decayed, 
and  some  soHtary  yew-trees,  within 
whose  wreathed  trunks  centuries  seem 
to  be  enclosed,  and  that  give  to  this 
still  pastoral  scene  something  of  an 
indefinite  and  mysterious  solemnity. 
Methought  I  could  have  lived  here 
for  ever  ! — transient  thought !  I  soon 
left  this  flolitary  hamlet,  and,  pausing 
on  the  top  of  a^  hill,  gave  it  a  farewell 
glance;  and  then,  crossing  a  long 
moor,  and  its  own  dreary  lake  (Bam- 
moor-Tam),  I  descended  into  a  vale 
of  a  character  altogether  opposite 
to  that  of  Wastdale, — a  long  nar- 
row vale,  smihng  with  cultivated  fields 
—watered  by  a  rivulet,  that,  though 
much  swollen,  was  still  translucent, 
and,  along  all  its  course,  beautifullv 
shaded  with  trees.  Never  saw  I  such 
fair  cottages  as  in  this  valley — all 
seemed  cheerful  serenity,  and  placid 
enjoyment;  and  if  two  hours  ago  I 
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wished  to  be  a  hermit  in  the  severe 
sojourn  of  that  other  profbunder  gleo, 
it  was  here  that  I  almost  thought, 

«  That  bwly  shepherd's  life  WM  best,** 

and  oould  haye  pitched  my  tent  in 
this  bright  and  warbling  sc^tude. 
But  the  sweet  cottages  and  men 
mounds  of  Eskdale  soon  &ded  braind 
me;— as  I  ascended  a  steep  mountain, 
which  I  believe  is  called  Hardknot, 
the  mists  again  endrded  me  in  dark- 
ness,  and  I  saw  nothing  fbr  two  homy 
but  black  crags,  or  foamy  wateiftlbi 
till  the  gentle  hours  of  evening  agim 
stole  over  the  earth,  and  I  continued 
walking  on  through  a  succession  of 
meadows,  coppice-woods,  and  ro^ 
heaths,  till  a  brighter  smile  of  verdme 
all  round  me,  and  more  iVequent  oot* 
tages,  and  a  widened  rivulet,  warned 
me  that  some  village  was  near,  snd 
just  as  the  rooks  were  gathering  for  die 
night  on  a  lofty  row  of  pine  trees,  I 
entered  Ambleside,  a  romsntic  ynHHof^, 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hUl,  crown- 
ed by  its  white  church -tower,  and 
commanding  the  view  of  a  noble  yw^ 
ley,  which  terminates  in  the  lake  of 
Windermere. 

If  ever,  my  dear  P.,  you  visit  this 
enchanted  land,  endeavour  to  mske 
your  way  through  the  mountains  in 
the  track  I  have  now  described.  I 
have  sketched  these  two  days'  walk 
very  slightly  and  generally ;  but  he 
who  has  traversed  this  mountainons 
region,  has  assuredly  seen  specimens 
of  the  finest  things  the  country  0(m« 
tains. — Yours  ever. 


LETTER  II. 
SiY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  HAVE  now  been  a  fortnight  at  Anl' 
bleside,  and  have  studied  with  enthu* 
siastic  love,  the  character  of  natnzel 
as  she  is  displayed  in  the  endianted 
circle  of  which  that  sweet  vilhuEe  may 
be  considered  as  the  centre.  \^eiever 
a  man  happens  to  be,  indeed,  he  is  apt  to 
feel  that  dl  things  gather,  as  it  were, 
round  himself—and  even  though  there 
be  no  such  combination  of  oqecto  in 
reality,  they  seem  all  to  diver||;e  firam 
his  place  of  abode  in  imaginaticm. 
But  Ambleside  is  a  central  situation, — 
and  each  day  has  presented  me  with  a 
fresh  vision  of  beauty  and  mognift- 
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cence.  I  am  not,  however,  now  going  to 
ckscribe  inatiiraat€  nature— and,  i>er- 
liapi;,  you  will  not  be  displeasea  to 
find  my  ibnner  letter,  that  expressed 
only  vague  and  indefinite  first  impres- 
sions, followed  by  one  that  speaks  t^ 
you  of  illustriousliving  men.  I  know 
your  admiration  of  the  modern  poetry 
oi  Engknd,  and  you  will  read  with 
interest  any  infonnation  concerning 
those  men  of  genius,  whose  works  we 
Lave  often  read  together,  and  of  wlio«e 
personal  character  we  have  insensibly 
farmed  to  ourselves  a  dim  and  shadowy 
picture.  1  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
not  only  to  have  seen  Southey  and 
Wordsworth,  but  to  have  sec^  them 
beneath  their  own  roofs,  and  to  have 
heard  them,  with  perfect  freedom,  and 
41  noble  simphcity,  deliver  their  opi- 
nions botli  on  tilings,  on  books,  and 
on  men.  I  hope  that  I  know  too  well 
what  is  due  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
domestic  life  of  men  of  genius  and 
virtue,  to  utter  one  idle  word  about 
that  bright  scene  of  happiness  wliich  I 
was  permitted,  though  a  stranger  and 
unknown,  to  behold  and  to  enjoy — 
but  to  you  who,  like  myself,  regard 
these  men  at  once  as  the  most  original 
of  poets,  and  the  most  patriotic  of  citi- 
j&ens,  I  may  be  allowed  to  communi- 
cate aoraething  of  what  I  felt  in  their 
presence,  and  to  tell  you  something  of 
>Sauthey  and  Wordsworth  iis  human 
beings,  accustomed  as  we  have  both 
hitlierto  been  to  think  of  them  only 
as  creative  spirits  in  the  world  of  in- 
spirationr 

IVIy  first,  and  indeed  only,  interview 
with  Mr  Southey  was  purely  ai^ciden- 
tal.  I  had  strolled  into  a  nursery- 
garden,  close  to  the  small  town  of 
Keswick,  and  found  myself  at  the  door 
of  a  gentleman's  house,  on  whose  pri- 
vacy I  felt  that  1  might  seem  to  the 
inmates  to  have  somewhat  iiidely  in- 
truded. On  retiring  from  the  fVont  of 
the  mansion,  I  met  a  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  apologised  for  my  seeming 
intrusion ;  and  being  received  with  a 
singular  courtesy,  I  found  myself  sit- 
ting in  an  elegant  little  jiarlour,  with 
loy  unknown  host,  a  lady,  who  I  saw 
was  liis  wife,  and  two  very  beautitul 
children.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but 
all  8t  once  I  felt  assured  thiit  I  was  in 
the  house  of  Robert  Southey,  Tliere 
reigned  in  the  mansion  so  still,  and  yet 
so  cheerful,  an  air  of  serenity — there 
was  such  a  total  absence  of  any  pro- 
tessional  air  about  its  master,  andj  at 
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the  same  time,  something  so  much 
more  elegant  and  scholar-hke  in  his 
demeanour  than  I  liatl  ever  seen  iii| 
any  English  country-gentleman  mere«j 
ly,  that  before  I  perceived  in  him  an/i 
of  the  distinctive  traits  of  the  |K>et,  ot  J 
heard  him  say  any  thing  at  all  extra- 1 
ordinary,  I  ventured  to  hint»  that 
suspected  the  intellectual  rank  of  th 
man  in  whose  presence  I  had  the  ho 
nour  to  sit.     \Vhen  I   found  that  it 
was  indeed  the  great  author  of  Thala- 
ba  and  Madoc,  1  could  not  but  feel  nol 
small  portion  of  awe — ^a  feeling  duer| 
from  me,  who  had  only  the  devout 
love  of  genius,    to  him  who  was 
richly  gifted  with  the  heavenly  Art] 
itself — and  who   occupied   so   high 
place  in  the  literature  of  a  great  n^ 
tion-     Ulr  Southey  allowed  me,  with 
irank  and  unaifected  good-natui-e, 
express  my   sense  of  the   honoui- 
enjoyed,  ami  then  changed  the  con- 
versation ivith  some  lively  remarks  < 
the  weather,  which  was  oppressively 
hot;  and,  unless  1  am  greatly  mistaken  J 
lie  uttered  two  of  those  little  witti- 
cisms called  puns.     There  was  iudeedj 
Bomething  short  and  e])igrammatic  \n\ 
liis  talk,  and  I  felt  rather  puzzled  liov 
to  take  my  share  in  the  conversation  \ 
for  I  could  not  think  of  shewing  oft'  i 
a  facetious  person  before  a  great  pout,\ 
on  my  very  iirst  interview  wnth  him  ; 
jind  yet  I  saw  that  gravity,  and,  still 
more,    any  formal  discussion,  would  J 
be  most  absurd  and  out  of  place  with| 
a  man,  who,   though  eminent  tor  go 
nius,  talente,  and  learning,  had  all  i ' 
simplicity  J  I  had  almost  said  the  play^ 
fulness — though   that   would   be    to 
strong  a   word — cjf  a  child.     I  soon 
fdt  myself  perfectly  at  ease ;  for  then 
was  no  aflPectation  in  this  lively  and 
happy  carelessness  of  mind,  evident! 
unbending  itself  with  pleasure  in 
bosom   of  a  beautiful   family,    fron 
those  severe  and  highei*  studies  which  j 
have  raised  his  name  among  the  im« 
mortals ;  and  e'er  an  hour   elapsed,  I J 
was  absolutely   exclianging  repartc^ 
with  the  poet ;  and  on  one  occasion  D^ 
thought  iLis  smile   admitted,   that   \ 
had  sai«l  a  tolerably  gooil  thing.    Uur- 
ing  all  this  timCj  I   was,  in  spite  of^ 
myself,   acting  in  the  character  of  ftl 
wt:ll-intentioned  spy,  and  had  a  lair' 
opportunity  of  beholding  the  personal 
appearance  and  manners  of  this  cele-ir 
bruted  man.     Hit;  figure  is  rather  tall^ 
and   shm,   but  apparently  muscular, ' 
and  has  altogether  an  air  of  gentility 
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about  it.  He  has  nothing  whatever 
aboat  him  of  the  stifihess  or  awk- 
wvdness  of  a  great  student ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  were  he  a  mere  ordinary 
person,  I  should  describe  him  as  a 
genteel-looking  man,  possessing  much 
natural  elegance,  or  even  grace.  But 
his  head  and  countenance  bespeak  the 
poet.  His  hair  is  black,  and  bushy, 
and  strong,  and  gives  him  a  bold,  free, 
and  even  dignified  look — ^his  face  is 
sharp — ^his  nose  high — and  his  eyes, 
without  having  that  piercing  look 
which  is  often  felt  to  be  disagreeable, 
beoause  too  searching  in  the  eyes  of 
men  of  genius,  are,  without  any  excep- 
tion, the  most  acute  and  intelligent 
I  ever  beheld.  Yet  I  believe  he  is 
near-sighted ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
given  him  a  habit  of  elevating  his 
nee  when  he  speaks,  as  if  he  were 
looking  up,  which  brings  all  his  fea- 
tures fully  before  you,  and  seemed  to 
me  to  impart  to  his  whole  demeanour 
a  singular  charm  of  sincerity  and  in- 
dependence. His  voice  seemed  to  me  at 
first  to  be  shrill  and  weak,  and  per- 
haps it  is  so  j  but  there  is  in  it  a  kind 
of  musical  wildness,  which  I  could  not 
help  considering  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  author  of  Thalaba ;  and  when  he 
chanced  to  recite  a  few  lines  of  poe- 
try, it  became  quite  empassioned. 

After  tea,  during  which  happy  meal 
I  saw,  in  a  thousand  little  arcum- 
stanoes  not  to  be  misunderstood,  the 
amiable  heart  of  that  poet  who  has  ex- 
celled all  his  contemporaries  in  the  de- 
lineation of  domestic  blessedness,  he 
led  me  into  his  study.  Fit  study  for 
a  poet !  On  first  entering  it,  I  almoet 
felt  as  if  I  had  stepped  out  into  the 
calm  evening  air.  One  softened  blase 
of  beauty  burst  upon  my  eyes.  The 
windows  commanded  an  entire  view 
of  two  noble  lakes — ^Derwentwater 
and  Bassenthwaite,  and  of  a  richly- 
wooded  valley,  by  which  they  are 
separated  from  each  olber,  and  yet 
bound  together  by  a  river  that  coven 
it  with  fertility  and  verdure.  Vast 
ranges  of  mountains  terminated  Uie 
prospect  at  the  head  of  the  higher 
lake,  while  the  blue  waters  of  Baisen- 
thwaite  seemed  to  die  away  in  the 
skies.  I  gased  on  «the  transcendent 
landscape,  and  then  on  the  poet — so 
worthy  of  each  other.  His  face  seem- 
ed kindling  with  pride — ^when  he  said 
that  he  omsiderea  these  lakes  as  his 
own — that  he  had  lived  twenty  years  on 
their  banks— and  would  prooably  die 
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there.  He  pointed  oat  Id  xne  tone 
of  the  o^ects  wlikli  he  tfiodg^  most 
characteristic  of  the  seenb  Ikeftn us; 
and  then^  witli  great  dmpli^^,  ^Id, 
^'  Tou  have  now  been  iCtJliig  A^ 
great  book  of  Nattnue  Htstt  ate  Ite 
vohimes  of  men !"  I  rtnr  toe  of  Ae 
noblest  private  libnffka  in  EoflAuid— 
certainly  the  richest  of  ury  ittS^ttudi 
and  Portuguese  litentite.  It  Memed 
to  me,  that  Mr  Soatiie/8  air  aad  iiub« 
nxx  insensibly dmnged  "Atom  Bi^ 
to  severe,"  as  we  tat  tegether  mw 
rounded  by  that  sttgnfiBcent  edikc* 
tion  of  books  whidi  bni 
power  had  enabled  Urn  to 
his  learning  to  sdect,  and 
to  enjoy.  I  saw  that  hie 
there — that  this  was  the  raom  ia 
which  he  had  eompuaed  Ilia  hoUb 
poems,  his  learned  hntoriea,  Uabeaa- 
tifhl  illustrations  of  antiqnilyy  hit 
Essays  so  lively  and  ao  qj^jaiai  fte 
vast  mass  of  his  misceBantimMB  Btaa- 


ture — and  that  here  he  was  yet  flMdi- 
tating  future  worlcs  fbr  the  wndK  cf 
manund,  and  fbr  the  g^terr  tf  Kit  own 
imperishable  name.  It  wAaM.  indeed 
a  magnificent  sednsifla-^aMntfid  bf 
oB  high  and  noUe  fteca&em,  aAd  pre- 
sided over  by  gemak  and  ifiMoe.  I 
had  seen  before  splendKl  BbMiei  ia 
cities,  bdonging  to  nnl^enllftl  and 
corporations  of  kamed  men'  'tir'tftoig 
dim  galleries,  and  retired  odttj,  Md- 
dents  explore  the  treaaorea  of  dfee  iris* 
dom  of  past  ages,— ncMb 
fi>unded  and  endowed,  i 
the  beouests  of  some  lieh  t_ 
minded  dtixen,  or  noUe^  or  Uw ;  bat 
here  was  a  vast  treamne  df  1 
piled  together  in  the  i 
of  solitude,  and   exiating,   tlto^  ftr 

the   use    of  me    aoKttt^   L 

who,  far  removed  ftoni  wfb  istibt  of 
busy  life,  had,  fimh  hia  ynodi  wf, 
been  self-devoted  to  the  g;mft  oMn  tf 
truth,  and  now  sat  anrroandBd-attft  ift* 
spired  by  the  spirits  of  the  n4|MF 
men  of  old ;  while  hia  d#dinig  was 
overshadowed  by  the  ^raadtar  Of  na- 
ture. Calm  and  lofty  nropteeaartlpii' 
ed  over  aU  the  poera  nooae;  hot  ft 
was  in  this  ''  sancttnn  aattBtanM" 
that  I  felt  the  concentration  of  aB  die 
rays  of  his  character.  A  beanflM  tf^ 
rangement  prevailed  in  thft  Hhmy* 
The  maa^  fblios  seemed  to  khoir  diat 
they  stood  not  thefe  fbr  dievr  alone; 
and  when  that  iBustrioiiB  man^  In  die 
course  (^  conversation^  took  down  a 
volume  firom  its  shelf,  he  tnnidll  ofver 
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thfi  leaves  with  an  assured  hand  and 


eye,  as  if  the  contents  of  every  p^i 
were  fatniltar  to  him,  and  the  \Vlii 


ige 
lole 


mighty  force  around  him  at  once  dis- 
posable, and  all  ready  raar^alled  in 
known  array.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
very  temple  of  knowledge — in  whose 
pui-e  air  error,  fblsehood,  or  prejudice, 
could  not  bear  to  live. 

Yon  may  guess  with  what  feelings 
I   bade   fore  well  to  such  a  man  and 
such  a  scene.    Before  we  parted,  he 
not  only  requested  me  to  visit  him  on 
my  return  to  Keswick,  but  gave  me  a 
note  to   the   celebrated  Wordsworth, 
of  whom  he  spoke  as  the  greatest  poet 
since  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  of 
vrhose  personal  character  he  seemed 
impressed  with  the  protbundest  vene- 
ration. Of  that  extraordinary  person — 
certainly  the  most  original  genius  of 
his  day,  at  least  of  his  countiy  (for  we 
must  not  yield  our  Got-tbi^) — 1  shall 
endeavour  to  speak  in  my  next  Letter. 
It  was  at  sunset  that  I  left  Mr  Sou- 
they ;  and  finding  the  inn  of  Keswick 
crowded   with   parties    of   travellers, 
each  in  its  own  way  seeking  to  en- 
joy die  beauties  of  this  fine  region,  I 
-walked    back   to    Ambleside,    distant 
nearly  sixteen  miles,  which  f  reached 
about   midnight.       It   wus   a  bright 
moonlight ;  and  the  profound  repose 
of  the  mighty  mountains,  along  whose 
bases  mywadk  lay,  was  most  conge- 
nial with  the  lofty  enthusiasm  which 
had  been  kindled  in  my  mind,  by  my 
too  fleeting  intercourse  with  a  great 
and  pure  intellect.     Now  I  proceeded 
in  ilark  and  deep  shadow,  as  the  road 
descendetl  into  some  dell,  foraied  by 
fantastic  precipices  j  and  now  I  could 
almost  have  thought  it  daylight,  when 
the  moonaliine  steeped  my  path  over 
fM)mc  rising  mount,  beautitldly  crested 
with    the    light- tressed    birch-trees. 
The  few  cottages  tlmt  I  past  on  the 
road- side,  were  all  quiet  as  the  rocks 
that  sheltered    them ;    and    nothing 
croesed  my  path^  during  that  long  still 
journey,  but  now  and  then  a  sheep 
starting  from  its  slumber,  as  my  foot- 
steps approached  its  bed  of  fern.     Se- 
veral lakes,  which  I  had  scarcely  seen 
!  day  before,  owing  to  the  rain  and 
piat,  now  smiletl  upon  me  with  un- 
expected beauty — here  and  there,  in 
some   quiet    bay,    reflecting  a    large 
bright  star,  or  streamered  with  a  long 
trembling  line  of  moonlight.  Thoughts 
and  feelings  arose  of  themselves,  with- 
#at  any  voluntary  eflbrt;  and  all  glid- 
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ed  through  my  mind  with  the  unin- 
terrupted pleasure  of  a  dfeam. 

Many  of  my  thoughts,  you  may  be^ 
assured,  were  of  Southey,  his  ch^a* 
ter,  and  his  life.  Thine,  I  cxclaime^i 
to  myself,  is  a  specimen  of  gentdne 
glory!  Thine  is  true  power — Elegit!-* 
mate  dominion. 

Day  succeeds  day,  and  with  him  lh«r 
tide  of  happiness  is  ever  on  the  flow,' 
He  sees  belbre  him  a  series  of  duties] 
which  hich  intellect  alone  can  per- 
form— and  every  morning  he  addressei 
himself  to  the  high  task  of  his  calling. 
Should  human  afflictions  assail  him — 
and  I  was  not  ignorant  that  God  had 
removed  firom  him  a  boy  of  singular 
^oraise — ^there  was  a  strength  of  com- 
fort in  all  his  high  studies  to  dignif|r| 
distress — and  to  that  was,  in  his  cas<! 
happily  added  the  illumination  of  re- 
ligious faith.  This  man  docs  not 
achieve  great  things  by  sudden  fits  of 
strength  and  of  passion,  as  is  some- 
times seen  with  poets  who  ore  lifted 
above  ordinary  life  only  by  a  short-* 
lived  and  uncertain  inspiration-  He 
is  at  all  times  maf5teT  of  himself  and 
of  alibis  faculties,  and  possesses^  be- 
yond, perhaps,  any  man  that  ever 
lived,  the  power  of  turning  himself  at 
will  from  one  subject  to  another,  how- 
ever diflerent  they  may  hti,  nay  even 
hostile  in  nature.  I  could  not  but 
with  wonder  hear  him  say,  that  he 
proceeded  in  the  composition  of  all  his 
long  poems — some  of  them,  you  know :, 
so  wild  in  their  scheme  and  structure 
—with  the  utmost  regularity — com- 
posing a  certain  portion  every  day — 
nay,  even  at  stated  hours. 

His  whole  time  was  subdivided,  he 
said,  into  distinct  duties  and  tasks — 
and  when  the  work  of  ntip  hour  was 
performed ,  he  fel t  bin  j  s  ready 

for  the  new  labour  an  '  _  r  of  the 
next.  Happy  and  enviable  discipline 
cf  a  great  mind  !  What  wonderful 
things  may  not  this  man,  yet  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  who  has  already  done 
more  than  any  other  literary  man  in 
Europe,  yet  live  to  achieve- 

Such  were  some  o^  the  thoughts 
that  occupied  my  mind  on  my  solitary 
night  walk*  And  yet,  strange  to  say, 
this  man  has  been  for  many  years  the 
object  of  calumny  and  hatred  to  a 
body  of  writers  who  cannot  endure 
the  triumph  of  his  genius,  and  to 
whom  the  odours  of  his  pure  name 
come  like  gales  of  Paradise  to  the  evil 
spirits    banished  for  ever  from   its 
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Letters  from  the  lAikes, 


boun(U'.  Southcy  has  shewn  himself  to 
be,  what  every  great  Poet  must  be,  un- 
less dark   or  evil  passions  have  un- 
settled and  disturbed  his  spirit,  a  i)a- 
triot — a  devout  lover  of  his  country. 
In  bis  early  days  he  worshipped  Free- 
dom with  that  untamed  and  irrepres- 
sible transport,  that  only  freedom,  love, 
or  religion,  can  rouse  in  the  soul  of 
the  youth  of  genius.    As  he  witnessed 
more  widely  the  destinies  of  man,  he 
came  to  see,  with  a  high  and  philoso- 
phic sorrow,  that  the  world  is  filled 
with  bright  delusions,  and  that  the 
good  have  in  all  ages  adored  in  their 
simplicity,  those  seemingly  innocent 
and  salutary  schemes  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  human  nature,  which  the  bad 
have  conceived  in  their  cunning,  for 
its  degradation  and  overthrow.     Still 
true  to  all  his  former  principles,  he 
sees  now,  in  the  wisdom  of  matured 
experience,  the  limitations  under  which 
they  must  be  made  to  act  when  re- 
«luccd  into  practice,  and  brought  into 
contact  with  the  manifold  passions  of 
men,  bound  mysteriously  together  in- 
to nations,  by  the  secret  influence  of 
government  and  laws.  He  is  an  enemy, 
therefore,  to  those  sudden  innovations 
that  would  tear  violently  to  pieces,  those 
masses  of  feeling  which,  in  the  form 
of  great  National   Institutions,  have 
been  raised,  and  cemented,  and  hallow- 
ed, by  a  long  succession  of  ages.     He 
knows  that  it  is  easy  to  destroy,  but 
difficult  to  create;  tliat  when  a  fine 
old  reverend  building  is  removed,   a 
flimsy  thing  is  often  built  on  its  site— 
and  that  even  the  ruins  of  what  is 
magnificent  should  be  repaired  with  a 
(icntle  hand,  and  with  the  same  ma- 
terials.   It  is  thus  that  Soutliey  has 
become  odious  to  the  reformers ;  and, 
tliat  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hatred 
;()k1  despair,  they  accuse  him  of  hav- 
ing desert^  the  creed  of  his  youth, 
and  become  a  renegade  and  an  apos- 
tate.     Base  and  infatuated  calumni- 
ators !     His  creed  never  was  at  any 
time  their  creed,  nor  was  his  life  ever 
as  their  life.    Even  when  they  would 
liave  made    the  world  believe    that 
Southey  was  with  them,  they  knew 
well  that   his   high    and  pure    soul 
was    altogether    in    another    sphere. 
He,  in  truth,  loved  mankind,  which 
they  pretended  to  do, — ^but  he  did  not 
hate  his  country,  as  they  in  sincerity 
did,  and  still  mortally  do,  now  that 
she  stands  eminent  among  all  the  na- 
tions— and  that  a  calm,  sedate,  and 
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firm  spirit,  yet  bold,  generous,  and 
free,  prevalent  alike  in  the  councilB  of 
her  rulers,  and  in  the  patriotism  of 
her  best  population,  shews  them  how 
hopeless  now  are  all  the  long-cheri^ed 
schemes  of  revolution  and  anarchy. 

What  a  glorious  thing  is  public 
feeling,  my  dear  friend,  in  this  nappy 
country,  and  with  what  a  voice  of 
thunder  does  it  speak !  "  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  judgment  of  the  people 
of  England  on  my  character,  either 
moral  or  intellectual,"  said  Soathey 
to  me  tliat  evening,  with  a  confidence 
inspired  by  the  conadousnesa  of  hav- 
ing deserved  well  of  his  country.  He 
had  indeed  no  cause  to  fear.  Even 
amid  all  the  violence  of  faction— all 
the  bitterness  of  party — all  the  preju- 
dices of  sectarian  spleen— all  the  levity 
and  indifference,  real  or  affected,  oS 
mere  worldly  men  to  the  character 
and  pursuits  of  a  recluse  poet  and  phi- 
losopher like  Southey ;— ]iow  splendid 
and  noble  a  reputation  is  hia,— end 
with  what  authority  his  very  name 
comes  upon  the  ear  when  prononnced 
in  any  company  of  enlightened  and 
good  men,  citizens,  and  Christians. 
All  the  violent  and  insane  reproaches 
that  have  been  spattered  ont  against 
him  in  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  pub- 
lic harangues,  and  private  gpadpping, 
are  then  forgotten,  as  their  wicked  or 

Eitiful  authors — and  all  at  once  shew, 
y  their  respect  and  admiration  finr 
the  poet  and  the  patriot,  that,  with  a 
free  and  intelligent  people,  cahmmy 
has  noxlwelling-place  in  national  re- 
membrance; or  is  saved  firom  total 
oblivion  only  in  the  indignation  and 
disdain  of  the  wise  and  virtuous. 


OUR  JOYS. 

(From  GoPfhe.J 

There  fluttered  nmnd  the  spring 
A  fly  of  filmy  wing, 

Libella,  lighdy  ranging, 
Ix)ng  had  she  pleased  my  sight. 
From  dark  to  lovely  bright. 

Like  the  camdeon,  changing : 
Red,  blue,  and  green. 
Soon  lost  as  seen*- 
Oh  t  that  I  had  her  near,  and  knew 
Her  real  changeless  hue  ! 

She  flutters  and  floats— and  will  for  eves— 
But  hold— on  the  willow  she'll  light- 
There,  there,  I  have  her !  I  have  her ! 
And  now  for  a  nearer  sight— i 
I  look — and  see  a  sad  dark  blue ; 
Thus,  Analyst  of  Joy,  it  fares  with  you. 
2 
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THE  INTERVIEW 


CFrum  Schilkr,) 


The  Inter  vieiv.^Thc  Elements, 

For  tliousand  thovisand  milea  afar  ? 
Sunt  Moon,  and  many  a  lovely  star. 


I  SEE  her  yet  amidist  her  lovely  tram, 

Aa  there,  tlic  Im^eBest  of  iliem  all,  she  stood  ; 

Her  sunlike  beauty  struck  tlie  glance  with 

pain, 
I  stood  aloof,  uresolute,  subdued, 
A  pleashjg  shudder  thrilled  each  beatmg  vein. 
Awed  by  the  circling  lovdiness  I  viewed ; 
But  all  at  ODce,  as  on  Teslstlc;$5  wing. 
An  impuise  came,  and  bade  me  strike  die 
string. 

What  may  have  been  that  moment'^  wildcr- 

ed  feeling. 
And  what  rav  song,  in  vain  would  I  recal ; 
My  heart  hat!  found  an  orgaii  new,  Tcvcaling 
Its  every  wish,  its  holy  movements  all. 
My  soul,  for  long  long  ytiiis  its  love  con- 

ccaling« 
Now  burst  at  once  impetuous  from  its  tlirall, 
Andirom  its  deepest  depths  aroused  a  tone. 
Which  slumbered  there  divine,  yet  all 

unknown* 

Hu«hed  were  the  chorda,  and  that  wild  im* 

pulse  by^ 
My  soul  relapsed  into  itself  again  ; 
But  in  her  ajigd  face  1  might  descry 
Sweet  basil  fulness  resisting  love  in  vain. 
Rapt  with  die  pure  delight  of  realms  on  liigh, 
Her  few  soft  words  1  caught,  a  sootiiing 

Btrain— 
Oh  I  none  Jienceforth  may  breathe  sudi 

tones  of  love, 
Butspirita  blest,  that  swell  the  choirs  above. 

"  The  faithful  heart,  that  pincsi  dtsconeolate, 
Nursing  a  timid  love  in  silence  long. 
Shall  find  one  sold  its  self-hid  worth  to  rate* 
Be  mine  to  wreak  that  heart  on  fortune's 

wrong ; 
Poor  tho\igh  it  be,  it  daima  the  brightest 

fate; 
To  love  alone  the  flowers  of  love  belong ; 
The  fairest  boon  rewartU  that  heart  aright. 
Which  feck  its  wortht  and  will  tliat  worth 

requite" 


I 


THE  ELEMENTS, 

(From  JBHrffcr.) 


I  TEACH  a  lofty  lore— attend  ! 
Four  Elements  in  marriage  blend. 
In  marriage  blend,  tike  man  and  wife, 
One  body,  fraught  with  love  and  Hfe. 
Thu»  spake  the  God  of  Love^Let  Air, 
Earth,  Fire,  and  VV^ater  be— They  were. 

To  Fire's  bright  fount,  the  Sun,  *t!s  given 
To  bum  amitl  the  deep  blue  heaven* 
He  scatters  warmth*  bids  daylight  ^hine'— 
He  npensgrntn,  and  fruit,  and  wine ; 
For  all  life'f  juicca  makes  a  way. 
And  give*  its  pulse  a  quicker  play. 

He  wraps  tlie  Moon  in  quiet  eplendouTj 
And  bios  the  circling  stars  attend  her. 
What  hold«  a  light  to  those  who  stray  ? 
W^hat  lead*  the  *hip  her  ocean  way 


The  Air  enfolds  diia  earddy  baD, 
Wafts  here  »nd  there,  wafts  over  all. 
From  God's  own  moudi,  that  breath  of  lific 
Through  all  tTeation  circles  rife, 
No  darksome  cnve  its  search  deceives. 
And  e'en  the  wonu's  do«c  lungs  it  heaves.  - 

Through  wood  and  field  the  Water  Bows ; 
Its  thousand  arms  the  world  en  dose. 
Like  God*6  per\'ading  breath,  it  presses 
Through  earth's  embowelled  deep  recesses  j 
In  quick  decay  woidd  nature  sink, 
Widiout  that  life-spring  whence  to  drhik. 

Marth's  Maker,  when  he  haded  her  bride. 
To  her  a  triple  spouse  alBed, 
Water  and  Air  embraced  her  first ; 
Her  kindly  wamith  the  fiimbeains  nursed  i 
And  thus  her  lap  each  hour  suppUea 
A  brood  of  varied  forniu  and  dies. 

To  her  full  breast  diat  brood  slie  predAes 
With  modicr's  joy,  with  soft  caressci; 
She  is  the  kindtst  mother,  ^hti. 
Early  and  late  f<he  sucklcH  free  ; 
No  infant  which  her  lap  hadi  borne 
Goes  ftom  that  nursing-lap  forlorn. 

Look  hero  and  there — ^beneath — above— 
The  Ekments  unite  in  love. 
The  glow  of  heaven  glads  their  union. 
And  Kidi  widi  each  holds  sweet  communion  ;4 
Sprung  fipom  an  impulse  such  as  this, 
Thou,  Man,  art  born  through  love  for  bHw. 

Now  prove  thysdf,  now  tell  me  tndy. 
Does  1  .ove,  tile's  s^pring,  inflajne  thee  duly  ?1 
Say,  doe*  thy  suidike  mind  look  down. 
Illuming  country,  home,  and  town  ? 
Does  Love  inflame  thy  heart  witli  Ught, 
As  heaven's  high  tapers  gdd  the  night  ? 

Thy  tuneful  tongue — ^does  it  too  bear 

In  Nature's  harmonies  a  »hare  ? 

Thine  accents  and  thy  song— are  theae 

Love's  echo  from  a  heart  at  ease  ? 

Do  peace,  joy,  blessings  round  thee  play. 

Like  shower  oif  fpring,  and  breeze  ot  May  ? 

And  hold'st  thou  sacred  from  a  breach 
The  band  that  knits  ua  each  to  each  ? 
Succour'st  a  fellow-CTcaturc's  need 
Widi  thine  own  drink,  with  thine  own  bread  ? 
And  bidd'st  his  naked  Urnba  recline 
In  linen  and  in  cloth  of  thine  ? 

Thou  !  heedless  of  thy  brotlicr-men  ! 
Thou,  bastard,  thou  !  what  art  diou  diem  ?^ 
£^en  wert  diou  beauteouB,  rich,  and  bold, 
Wise  as  diat  wisest  king  of  old, 
F/en  hadst  thou,  with  an  angel's  tongue. 
Warmly  declaimed  and  s weedy  sung — 

Thou,  bastard  !  loveless  among  men. 

Without  sweet  Love  what  art  thoa  then  ? 

Thy  heart  ig  but  a  lifdefis  mass ; 

Thou  art  an  empty  sounding  brass  i  \ 

The  hollow  jingling  of  a  bell ; 

Atui  of  a  wave  the  turbid  swdL 


■iho 


A  S/jeech,  lo  (he  Tune  of  ike  Emerald  Isle, 


[|Jui. 


A  SPEECH, 

TO  THE  TUNE  OF  THE    EMERALD  ISLE, 

Delivered  at  the  Dublin  Dilettanti  Society,  \2lh  January  1819. 


TH£RE  came,  with  his  s^Kiech,  *'  the  young  glory 
ik  Erin.** 

His  robe,  thin  with  yeans,  was  fast  fadinff  awmy  { 
Oh  once  it  was  Idadc,  as  it  mocked  at  repairing, 
'  Though  now,  like  the  rein-deer's,  it  shifted  to  gray; 
He  stood  on  the  shore,  like  a  lard  of  the  ocean, 
With  an  emigrant'H  hope,  and  an  exile's  devotion. 
And  thrice,  Nvith  the  air  of  a  patriot  In  motion. 

He  spoke— to  the  tune  of  the  Emerald  Isle ! 

II. 

Scene  of  my  birth— lorely  city  of  SKgo, 
Young  cradle  when  genius  hath  rocked  me  to 
fame. 

Your  glories  are  gone— you  are  going— and  I  go. 
As  naked  and  wild  ftom  your  shores  as  I  came ! 

Never  again,  in  convivial  hours, 

Shall  my  bold  tongue  embody  die  ontor's  powers. 

While  in  goblets  are  emblemed  the  sweets  and  the 
sours. 
That  visit  the  vales  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

III. 
Where  is  my  calrin-door,  fiut  by  the  inld  wood  ? 

And  the  patriot  harp,  that  enlivened  ttie  scene  ? 
And  where  is  John  Fiiday,  the  ftiend  of  my  child- 
hood? 

And  the  Catholic  Board  so  deserted  and  green  > 
Green,  green  is  the  Catholic  coach  of  0'C<mnel  t* 
And  green  tiie  thin  robe  of  Mneia  M *Donnel  \f 
>lkiid green  is  our  Hay.t  they  are  all,  every  <me  il]« 

For  gone  is  the  pnde  of  the  Emerald  Isle ! 

I  v. 

}>And  of  my  sires  t  shall  I  dine  in  DmvEdin  > 

Shall  I  sing  to  thcscomers,  who  scoflbd  at  thy  son  ? 
—No !— Blackwood  and  Jeftey  alone  let  them  feed 

on 
Th^  haggis,  oat  cakes,  or  whatever  they've  agreed 

And  of  the  young  glory  of  Erin  make  fun  I 


Ah !  onoe  there  wcso  mcmcntig  snd 

Kerry  then— 
And  Hone  nought  my  ipeedicft— n 

wasmerrr  then— 

And  my  monody  blithely  I  measured  tat  Slieridsn 

And  poured  *'the  lament  of  the  Emenld  Ue !' 


hoort 


Sad,  sad  is  my  heart— I  am  aore  dfeoontfated. 

While  Cobbet  and  Cm  In  ■  tnaeaovt  odiSk  I 
While  Birkbeck  by  JefRrey  lapniiediud 


And  builds  his  high  homeinthebonfffaaaf  atnt! 
But  brij^t  dcyi  shaU  come,  vA  dtapel  ftSii  ~ 

tedium  { 
Lady  Monan)  and  I  than  empL_, 
And  Sir  Cnarles,  ||  who  knowsb  to 
shij^s  medium. 
The  feeling  and  taste  of  the  EmenU  Ub  !— 

VI. 
Free  q^ts,  we  fly  to  the  ikir  land  of  ftcadkna. 
Well  make  our  harpa  heard  oTer  tbe  nUoT  the 

waves. 
Cast  our  robes  to  the  winds^we  no 
need  'em— 
Andsmileatthe 


And  Owen  shall  give  us  a  new  oonititutloBt 


AndBcnthamaooseni  inn  mm  w«  ran  i  iiimb  wit  i 
And  if,  on  the  way,  we  by  aoddcnt  loee  ooe^  . 
W  e're  sure  of  another,  my  EmenU  Ue  I 


ni. 


1  us,  that  pBtilot  bony, 
mera,  Hun|.  HMiitt,aiii 


And  Cartwright  shall  ti 

With  his  brother  r  * 
Hone, 
And  Hobliouse,  the  attie  of  Rnc  St  HAnort, 

The  Aricnd  of  Lord  Byron,  (afUcnd  of  my  own.) 
Vet  sliould  fiune  pass  away  wiUi  all  dmoe  of  mo* 

nu>Uon, 
StiU,  still  shall  my  heart,  like  a  wave  of  tiw  OSMI, 
Sigh  sad  to  the  moon  In  pathetic  devotlan. 

And  break  on  the  shore  of  my  EDMnU  Uib 


*  Mr  0*C.  is  distinguished  from  the  other  orators  of  the  Cftthotie  bond  \tf  aenidi ; 
this  coach  is  green,  his  kveries  green,  his  hall  door  green,  &c.  &c. 

•)•  The  author  oi  many  bad  speeches,  and  the  object  of  one  good  pnn— Jiaviitt  ooee^  it 
is  said,  dined  with  doctor  Troy,  the  titular  archbishop  of  DubUn.  he  tYiiiBd  UniHlf  of 
the  opportunity  of  imlubing  more  wine  than  he  eould  with  aafe^  ^*P7*  ^"  ^  ooBonvedy 
he  was  returning  home,  some  watchmen  thought  proper  to  be  dissatisfied  widi  fail  cmdir*, 
and  brought  him  to  a  watch-house,  where  heureutement  he  met  the  kamed  Laid  N., 
who,  after  making  a  few  inquiries,  rebuked  these  heedless  guardians  of  the  ni^bt,  ohMrr- 
ing,  that  ihsj  were  little  aware  of  the  dignity  of  the  personage  with  iriiom  Aey  hid 
presumed  to  interfere  ;  that  the  charges  they  preferred  against  lum  must  be  mlbaiided, 
for,  that  he  was  no  other  than  ^*  the  pious  jEneas,  returning  from  7Voy*f  jodfe."*  His 
lordship  also  indiUged,  with  his  wonted  felicity,  in  some  excelknt  jdkes  about  his  ng 
Venus,  &C.,  adding  something  about  **  ^ympharum  domus,*'  and  ^  Tanta 
erat  Romanam  condere  gentem." 

X  Lately  cut  by  the  Catholic  Committee. 

§  Member  of  the  Greek  Society  at  Athens,  and  of  the  Dublin  Lending  Lihaiyi  <hnf 
honours  were  the  tribute  of  public  gratitude  for  her  national  tales,  '*  Ida  of  Atheoi»" 
and  "  The  Wild  Irishman." 

I)  Sir  Charles  T.  Morgan.  At  a  dmner  given  by  the  Dublin  Dilettaiiti  to  Mr 
Moore,  Sir  Charles  T.,  who  rose  immediately  after  Mr  Phillips,  and  dattfsnd  a 
longer  speech,  expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  not  **  a  native  of  the  land  wbidi  had 
giyen  birth,  at  no  distant  interval,  to  the  talented  company  by  which  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  seeing  himself  surrounded;"  he  then  proceeded  in  a  long  eul^ginm  on  the 
Iri^  people,  adding,  however,  *<  that  he  chiefly  knew  them  through  the  medhnn  of 
Joady  Morgan." 
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eF  fiOME    MEMOIRS  WRITTEN   IX  THE 
riFTEENTM  CEKTyftV, 

An  ancient  chronidei  vritttm  by  & 
fonteimwraiy,  is  one  of  the  luxuries 
of  the  his  tori  cid  student.  Its  pictures 
of  manners  so  interesting  to  the  philo- 
sophical mind  have  even  been  found  as 
entertaining  ms  a  new  novel  or  a  hook 
of  travels  to  more  comiucm  readers. 
We  are  transported  into  a  new  state  of 
society^  where  our  symmthics  are 
a  wakened  J  with  pain  indeea,  as  well  as 
with  delight;  for,  after  all,  however  dis- 
guised by  other  customs,  the  tale  is  tnie, 
and  it  is  the  history  of  human  nature. 

Among  such  rare  and  original  me^ 
moirs  may  be  classed  those  of  Jacques 
tlu  Clercq,  who  has  written  the  events 
of  his  own  tiraes  and  country,  in  which 
our  nation  was  much  concerned j  be- 
gun in  14*8,  and  left  unfinished  in 
1467.  It  was  a  period  when  France 
lay  a  prey  to  the  incursions  of  the 
English :  an  English  monarch  had  not 
3ong  before  been  seated  on  the  throne 
of  France;  and  the  French  people 
were  suffering  between  the  dinded 
dominion  of  the  French  sovereign,  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  ally  of 
England.  It  was  a  feudal  age,  when 
their  heroes  were  valiant  in  the  field, 
but  atrocious  in  the  dread  retreat  of 
their  own  chatetwx ;  when  the  spirit 
45f  Christianity  had  no  influence  over 
the  tyrannical  and  incontinent  knight, 
and  the  ecclesiastic  corrapted  by  pride, 
pomp,  and  licentiousness;  while  no 
law,  nor  even  any  moral  sense,  relieved 
the  violated  maiden,  the  spohated  pea- 
«int,  the  degraded  citizen — nothing, 
not  even  pity,  to  check  the  reinoraeless 
passions  and  the  brute  force  of  the  mi« 
litary  character. 

These  memoirs  exhibit  this  curious 
picture.  They  are  unknown  to  the 
public,  as  they  have  only  been  printed 
in  that  great  callection  of  memoirs  re^ 
lattve  to  the  history  of  France,  con- 
tained in  more  than  seveinty  volumes ; 
a  work  now  not  possible  to  be  coni- 
pleteil,  for  in  the  fury  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  copies  were  wasted,  that  no 
recollections  might  remain  of  the  loy- 
alty and  bravery  of  the  fathers  of  their 
land — those  statesmen,  those  marshals, 
aiid  utlu r  officers  of  ytite,  who  had  not 

s  to  the 

I        .M  leisure, 

itified  no  mean  vanity, 

^ijsterity  of  all  the  good 

they  had  laboured  to  Obtain  for  tliem. 

Vol.  l\\ 
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The  present  memoirs  are  indeed  a 
rude  and  artless  narrative;  but  its 
simplicity  is  strong  with  such  honest 
ftelings,  that  we  cannot  resist  this  an* 
dent  '*  escuyer  and  conseiller"  of  the 
tiftecnlh  century,  in  yielding  full  cre- 
dit to  his  protestaticm  ;  tor  he  *'  certi«f 
fies  to  ell  persons,  that  this  book  ' 
made  neither  for  gold  nor  silver,  no 
for  a  salary,  nor  for  the  account 
any  prince,  nor  man,  nor  woman  liv^ 
ing;  neither  willing  to  favour  no 
blame  any  one,  but  only  to  d® 
things  as  they  happened."  Moi©  do 
gant  historians  could  not  have  honest] 
subscribed  this  public  protestation- 
Passing  over  the  public  evente 
the  times,  we  shall  give  what  ap 
most  strikinjj  in  the  domestic  ^ 
of  tlie  age — the  private  anecdotes whic 
shew  us  best  whut  men  were  doingi, 
and  which  we  rarely  perceive  in  thfi 
more  imposing  generalities  of  history. 

One  of  the  nieans  by  which  these 
feudal  lords  attempted  to  increase  their 
own   power,   was  in  procuring    rich 
wives    for    their    vassals.     "At  this 
time,"  writes  our  memoir- writer,  ^'died 
one  John  Pintc,  a  ftirrier;  and  the 
morning  after  John  Pinte  was  laid  un- 
der ground,  did  his  widow,  a  young 
woman  about  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
marry  that  same  day  a  young  man,  one 
Willaret  of  Neuville,  another  turrier, 
and  she  slept  the  folio  whig  night  with 
her  said  second  husband*     I  nave  put 
this  down  in  writing,  becaiL^e  I  ima^ 
gine  few  women  have  been  known  to 
remarry  as  soon,  although  in  some  r^ 
sj>cct  an  excuse  might  be  made  for 
inis  hasty  widow ;  for  at  this  time,  in 
the  country  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
OS  soon  as  any  tradesman^  artisan,  and 
Bometimes  the  burgher  of  a  large  town, 
died,  lei^ving  a  rich  widow,  the  l^vike, 
his  son,  or  others  of  his  ptniple,  would 
compel  the  widow  to  marry  one  of 
their  archers,    or  other  of  their  de- 
I>endents ;  and  these  widows,  if  they 
would  marry,  were  obliged  to  accept 
the  offers  which  these  gentlemes  made, 
or  buy  off  either  those  who  would  offer 
themselves,  or  those  who  governed  the 
lord,  and  sometimes  even  the  lord  him- 
self.    Fortunate  were  those  who  could 
find  friends  or  money  to  be  delivered 
out  of  this  thraldom  ;  for  usimlly,  will 
he  nill  he,  if  they  thought  of  mar- 
riage, they  had  no  other*  choice  than 
the  man  these  lords  had  pitched  on. 
Thus,  likewise,  when  a  man  was  rich, 
had  he  a  daughter  to  marryi  if  he  did 
3F 
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not  marry  her  off  very  young,  he  was 
worked  on  after  this  manner." 

Such  was  the  general  relaxation  of 
all  justice — morality  was  a  feeling 
quite  unexperienced  by  theni^that  it 
was  an  ordinary  occurrence  for  armed 
men  to  seize  on  the  daughter  by  the 
side  of  the  mother^  when  they  were 
walking  or  labouring  in  the  fields; 
and  w&n  summoned  before  the  judge, 
which  WHS  not  as  usual  as  the  crime, 
the  daughter,  beguiled  by  the  base 
promises  of  her  ravisher,  would  pub- 
licly d^lare  before  her  mother's  face, 
that  she  had  left  her  parent  with  her 
own  free  consent.  I'hus  it  happens 
that  criminds  whose  crimes  are  com- 
mitted with  impunity,  can  entice 
others  into  crimes  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  strangers. 
Here  the  unpunished  ravisher  pro- 
duced the  luifilialandshameless  daugh- 
ter. Such  immondity,  in  some  re- 
spect, carries  with  it  its  own  chastise- 
ment ;  for  crimes  of  so  violent  a  cast 
would  naturally  produce  a  reaction  in 
the  friends  of  the  oppressed^  or  even 
from  the  solitary  hand  of  the  oppressed 
herself,  and  the  ravisher  or  the  tyrant 
were  often  assassinated. 

Those  who  found  themselves  defi- 
cient in  prowess  substituted  the  hired 
assassin,  a  humbler  but  certain  ven- 
geance. It  appears  in  this  chronicle, 
mat  five  soldiers  were  executed  for 
assassinating  Peter  of  Louvain,  a 
knight,  at  the  instigation  of  three 
other  knight8>  brothers  of  the  name 
of  Flany,  to  avenge  the  assassination 
of  their  brother  William.  This  Wil- 
liam Flany  had  been  murdered  by 
his  barber,  who  had  cut  his  throat  at 
the  request  of  the  lady  of  the  said 
Master  William  !  she,  when  his  throat 
was  cut,  placed  a  pillow  on  his  face 
and  stifled  him.  Soon  after.  Master 
Peter  of  Louvain  came  to  the  chateau 
and  married  the  widow.  This  Wil- 
liam, in  his  time,  was  a  valorous  cap- 
tain on  the  king's  side,  but  the  most 
tyrannical  of  men,  committing  horrible 
and  unimaginable  crimes,  such  as  for- 
cibly carrying  off  damsels,  in  spite  of 
every  remonstrance,  and  racking,  tor- 
turing, and  hanging  persons  at  a  word ; 
and,  among  others,  had  cause<l  the 
father  of  his  lady  to  die.  Although 
this  knight  was  a  man  of  sixty,  and 
his  bemitiful  lady  about  twenty- three, 
he  had  many  new  damsels  in  his 
house,  jmd  often  threatened  his  wife, 
which  was  the  real  occasion  of  his  own 
death.    But  l^'causc  that  death  was 
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ilisgraceful  and  vulgar,  given  by  the. 
razor  of  a  barber,  his  broliien  punuod 
the  widow  to  have  her  burnt ;  Init  not 
succeeding  in  their  wish,  th^  made  a 
victim  of  ner  loid." 

Of  one  of  these  heroes  tbe  honest 
clironider  tells  a  tale,  where  the  farur 
tal  vigour  of  the  knidlit  is  finely  eoiH 
tiBsted  with  the  medc  sufferings  and 
the  magnanimity  of  a  patient  Gnselda. 
It  forms  a  stoory,  pathetic  fyt  its  inci- 
dents, and  curious  fbr  the  manners  it 
paints. 

*'  In  1459,  in  the  eity  of  St  Omer, 
jSIessire  Louis  de  la  VimiUe,  knight, 
aged  about  ftrtr  years,  died  suddeniy. 
idighting  from  his  hoiae.  He  was  the 
captain  of  GraveUnes,  a  handsflmft 
kmght,  but  very  volvptuoiw^  and  re- 
markable fyr  tne  iluWvix^  dreovH 
stance. 

"  Two  or  three  yesrs  belhie,  ia  tho 
open  fields,  he  seised  on  the  heaatibCU 
niece  of  the  abbess  of  BoorbOotgh,  a 
noble  woman.  He  faronght  her  to  hia 
lady,  who  indeed  was  Mle  ei  bonme, 
and  had  made  him  the  fiither  of  Seve- 
ral ehildren.  Yet  thou^  the  lady 
was  good,  and  beaatiM,  and  diaste, 
he  iloade  this  girl  sit  at  his  taUe  and 
share  his  bed,  and  often  thrust  fttan 
him  his  lady  out  of  his  apartment,  and 
bade  her  ^  where  she  willed.  Fa- 
tientljr  this  noble  lady  endured  this 
affliction,  and  did  more ;  ffar  after  Aia 
knight  had  violated  the  damid,  tibe 
Duke  of  Burgundy  summoned  htm, 
with  the  damael,  to  appear  befiare  him^ 
that  justice  might  oe  adminirtersd. 
The  noble  lady,  who  had  several  chil- 
dren by  the  knight,  was  feaiflil  that^ 
if  the  damsel  ishoidd  oomplsiA  of  the 
violence  done  her,  and  tokl  the'tmifaj 
the  Duke  would  condemn  him  to  the 
death,  and  so  slie  and  her  children^  in 
after-times,  be  reproached.  This  to 
avoid,  many  times,  and  fbr  many  dsys, 
she  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  itei-' 
sel,  earnestly  praying  her  to  be  piteous 
of  her  husband,  and  not  comiuun  of 
the  violence  done  her.  By  soft  and 
humble  intreaties,  and  with  a  thoQ- 
sand  gold  florins,  the  lady  succeeded; 
and  when  the  damsel  appeared  befiiie 
the  Duke,  she  complained  not.  And 
thus,  by  the  aid  of  God  and  his  id** 
tions,  but  still  more  by  the  lady  his 
wife,  was  this  knight  not  put  to  destbi 
although  the  fiict  was  notorious,  ibr  \% 
happened  in  open  day,  and  the  damsel 
oflered  all  the  resistance  a  woman 
ought,  and  can,  in  that  hotxible  ntOr 
ation.    Many  wis>lied  to  hufe  seen  tiie 
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net  of  justice  performed  on  this  knight. 
His  bdy  died  shortly  before  him,  of 
grief  and  disgust  she  was  daily  re- 
ceiving from  me  life  of  her  husband. 
This  knight  waa  a  great  talker,  but 
never  kept  to  his  wori." 

Sudi  incidents  and  such  persons 
were  the  pro  tot  v  pes  of  the  main  inci- 
dents and  the  cnief  personages  in  the 
toroanoes  of  the  middle  ages ;  the  de- 
iivennce  ©f  fair  prisoners  by  the  cal- 
lantrv  of  t  iew  nobkr  mimls,  while 
the  feudal  lord  or  knight,  whom  no 
laws  restrmned  and  no  sympathy  could 
touch,  only  issued  trom  his  strong- 
hM.  to  cammit  the  most  devilish 
crimes;,  as  the  giant  in  romance. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  a  pub- 
lic violator  was  le^  to  the  scaffold ; 
but  their  conduct  there  was  marked 
fay  the  same  ferocious  resistance  even 
to  the  execution*^*  When  one  of 
them  was  desired  by  the  executioner 
to  kneel  to  be  beheaded,  the  sturdy 
knight  revised,  and  would  not  suiflT 
him  to  do  his  duty.  '^  The  execu- 
tioner seetckg  this,'*  says  our  chroaicler, 
"  E  truck  the  sword  across  his  throat 
while  ihc  kniglit  was  standings  and 
sent  liis  head  over  his  shoulders;  a 
thin, ;  which  no  man  had  ever  sc^n/' 

We  turn  away  liom  scenes  which 
CHily  the  nticessity  of  exhibiting  can 
l^lead  ibr  our  liAving  opened.  To  knpw 
iQEjan  in  society,  it  is  indeed  necessary 
to  leani  th«  evil  and  the  good  he  is 
capttMe  of  reaching-  to  behokl  liira 
destroying  and  destroyed  in  anarchy, 
crouching  in  terror  under  dA^spotisin, 
xirji       '  1        '■     balance  in  the 

ti  ^d  frovcrnments. 

Oil  liic  baiiK.s  ot  tiie  Rliiuc  may  ytt 
be  viewed  the  Gothic  ruins  of  tlae 
haunts  and  hoklis  of  thtso  illu.striotis 
rktvalitrs  i^^f/enm,  the  ancestors  of  tli at 
proud  nobility  which  oonstitutes  the 
niuuerous  httle  courts  of  Germany, 
The  diivalry  o£  tliesc  petty  lords  con- 
uisted,  among  other  deeds,  in  pillaging 
llir  1  u ere)  1  ants  who  ptisst4  through 
ii  I  ins,   or  the  towns  in  their 

Ml  . !  !  1  juod-  From  this  circum- 
stance wederive  a  confe<kracy>  formed 
by  the  meirchants,  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred towns  against  these  little  princt'S 
and  court? — the  origin  of  tlie  famous 
llanseatic  League  which  so  greatly  con- 
tiibuted  to  the  commerce  of  Europe.^ 


*•  A  rectmt  ttavtllw,  in  his  lively  •*  Au- 
tumn on  the  Rhitie/*  observed  thi*  circuru- 
Himc^  pn  ti\^  i\tv  of  the^T    pictmt^quc 


We  are    aroused    by  uxi   account 
of  a  new  pUgritnage  which  was  sud* 
denly    in    vogue.      In    these    times 
a  sort  of  mania  often  broke  out  foi 
some    particular    saint,    and  hurried^ 
away  multitudes  far  and  near,  till  the 
reputation  of  this  new  aaint  gave  way 
in  its  turn  to  the  rising  celebrity  of 
another.    *'  In  this  year,  1458,  about 
Lent,  and  after  Easter,  a  great  mul« 
titude  of  Germans    and   Brabonters^^ 
men,  women,  and  children,   in  va 
shoals  poured  down  through  the  ^rami 
vince  of  Artois  to  go  in  pUgrimage  col 
Mount  Su  Michael,  which  they  de«| 
clared  was  for  miracles  whioli  •  Mon-^j 
sieur  Saint  Michel'  had  performed  ii|l 
their    respective    countries.      Amoral 
other  things  they  told  of  a  man,  who^f 
beating  his  child,  because  the  chill] 
would  go  to  Mount  ist,  Michael,  drop^J 
ped  ilown  dead ;  and  they  said,  that] 
'  l^Ionsieur  tha   excellent  Saint'   had 
caused  the  man  to  die.     Some  said# 
that  usually  this  wish  of  visiting 
saint  came  so  suddenly  on  them, 
they  could  not  tell  the  cause,  but  cer-^ 
tain  they  were,   that  if  they  did  no 
gratify  it,  they  had  no  rest  day  no 
night,  till  they  reached  the  holy  spot,] 
and  thousands  helter-skelter  keptpour^ 
tng  down."     This  restle^  desire  fcHlj 
visiting  tlie  holy  Mount  of  St,  MichaeL 
for  which  these  good  and  simple  soul$] 
could  not  account,  might,  at  least  with 
many,  originate  in  that  &ame  torment 
lug  passion  for  change  of  place  whicT 
LU  the  present  day  is  so  strongly  ex^ 
pcrienced  by  otlufrs  in  theu*  less  saints 
ly  pilgrimages  to  Brighton  and  Mar« 
gate.     The  St.  Michael  pilgrimfi  as^J 
sctnbled  in  fair  weather;  had   t1ie| 
proved  themselves  as  zealous  axnids 
the  snows  of  December  as  among  Uia 
buds  and  blossoms  of  springs   theic 
'*  tormenting  desire*  had  been  of  a  lea 
auspicious  nature. 

i*erhapB  it  may  surprise,  to  discover  j 
a  spirit  of  freedom  which  we  couk' 
hardly  susjiect  in  this  age — this  brokoJ 
out  in  the  commercial  city  of  Ghentj 
when  the  I>uke  ot'  Burgundy  assem-^ 
bled  his  stat<  s  in  Fhinders,  the  cib 
of  Ghent,  Bruges,  Vpres,  aiul  Court 
ray,  atid  proposed  lo  levy  a  new  tan 
oil  suit,  an  article  much  consumed  by;| 
the  Gaaioh,  who  dealt  largely  in  salv 
cd  tM\ ;  and,  "in  return,  he  woul 
compound  with  them  for  all  futur 
toxch.     The  smaller  cities  looked  upi 
to  that  of  Ghent,  to  give  idieii  answe 
to  their  Ic^rd.     The  people  of  Ghent»! 
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the  French  army,  and  the  corps  of 

French  savans,  were  unable  to  effect — 

the  removal  ot*  the  colossal  head  of  an 

Egyptian    statue,    improperly   called 

]Memnon,  from  Thebes  to  Alexandria, 

of  the   enonnous  weight    of   nearly 

twelve  tons ;  and  which  has  been  safe- 
ly lodged  in  the  British  nmseum,  as  a 

present  to  that  institution,  from  Mr 

Salt,  and  the  late  lamented  traveller, 

Mr  Buckhardt. 

Some  account  of  this  arduous  en- 

terprize,    with    many    other   labours 

and  discoveries  of  Belzoni,  has  been 
given  to  the  public  in  the  Quar- 
terly  Review,  but  not  with  those  mi- 
nute details,  which,  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  discovery,  must  always  be  inter- 
esting. I  may,  however,  jH^haps  be 
able,  in  some  measure,  to  supply  this 
deficiency,  if  not  so  amply  or  so  ably 
as  might  be  wished,  at  least  through 
an  authentic  source.  The  little  narra- 
tive, from  which  I  shall  give  you  a 
few  extracts,  is  written  with  great 
simplicity,  and,  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  with  perfect  accuracy.  It  was 
drawn  up,  at  the  request  of  a  friend, 
by  an  Irish  servant  of  Belzoni,  who, 
some  eight  years  ago,  when  a  boy,  en- 
gaged in  his  service  at  Edinburgh,  and 
has  been  with  him  ever  since  in  all 
his  journeys,  and  assisted  him  in  all 
his  excavations  in  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
with  the  exception  of  ms  last  visit  to 
the  latter  country,  where  he  accom- 
panied Mr  Belzoni  in  a  peregrination 
through  the  Holy  Land.  Here  he  fell  in 
with  Mr  Legh,  and  returned  with  him 
to  Constantinople  with  the  view  of  re- 
joining Belzoni  in  Egypt;  but  on  hearing 
in  this  city  a  rumour  of  the  death  of 
Belzoni  (which,  it  has  since  been  sup- 
posed, alluded  to  that  of  Mr  Buck- 
hardt), he  attended  Mr  Legh  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  finding,  on  his  arrival,  that 
the  report  was  in  all  probabiUty  im- 
foundcKl;  he  now  waits  only  for  an  op- 
portunity of  rejoining  his  old  master  in 
Egypt.  Being  whoUy  ilUterate,  I  have 
taken  the  libS-ty  of  correcting  his  or- 
thography, but  nave  strictly  preserved 
his  phraseology.  His  ideas  are  clearly 
and  distinctly  expressed,  and  his  know- 
ledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Nile, 
the  ruined  cities  and  temples  on  its 
banks,  and  the  antiquities  which  have 
beei;  discovered  in  tnem,  is  more  cor- 
rect and  comprehensive  tlian  could 
possibly  be  expected  from  one  wholly 
uneducated,  The  feet  is,  that  Curtis 
(for  that  is  his  name)  has,  for  the  last 
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seven  years,  mixed  so  nmch  wifh  the 
Arabs  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  thtt 
he  is  better  acquainted  with  the  Ara- 
bic language  than  his  own.  The  fbl« 
lowing  is  tne  account  he  gives  of  the 
operations  attending  the  removal  of 
the  misnamed  Headof  Memnon.  For 
the  execution  of  this  ohject^  after  s 
special  agreement  with  Mr  Sah  and 
Mr  Buckhardt,  Bdaoni  and  his  ser- 
vant left  Boulac,  on  the  14th  June 
1816,  on  their  way  to  Thebes. 

At  Erranoon,  the^  met  with  an 
Englishman,  Mr  firme,  eataUithed 
there,  who  has  undertaken  to  refine 
the  sugar,  and  make  mm  firom  if, 
'^  which,"  says  Curtis,  ''  he  has  done 
without  any  difficulty;  and  his  mm  is 
as  good  as  any  Jamaica  rum."  At  Man- 
falout,  they  met  with  M.  Drouetti, 
the  French  consul^  coming  ftom  Up- 
per Egypt,  with  a  luge  collection  of 
statues,  papyri,  and  mmnmies.  At 
Siout,  they  got  a  firman  ftom  the 
Bey,  a  janissary,  and  a  carpenter. 
W  nen  Belzoni  arrived  aC  Lnxor,  he 
sent  for  Aly  Amon,  from  whom  he 
had  a  letter  of  recommendation^  who 
came  on  board  immediately.  The  nar- 
rative then  proceeds  as  foUowa. 

«*  Mr  B.  asked  him  if  he  eonld  get  es- 
mels  on  the  other  side  for  to  cany  die  tfamn 
to  the  McmnoDium,  whidi  he  told  Urn  vt 
could,  and  have  all  that  he  wanted  dme;  so, 
on  receiving  this  infonnation,he  CRMHd tote 
other  side  of  the  Nile  to  Goma^  (qv.  Camac  !> 
and  sent  to  the  sheikh  for  four  cundi  to  eiiiy 
the  timber,  and  some  donkeys  to  cany  oar 
beds.  We  hkd  some  difficulty  on  aeoomit 
of  its  being  rhamadan ;  but  however  ha  aaH 
us  the  camels  and  the  donkeyi,  and  «e  got 
our  things  over.  The  next  mmenAwt^  |ff  B. 
adled  the  carpenter  and  me»  and  gava  in 
the  plan  of  the  ear  for  to  transpoitdialieaiv 
which  is  now  in  the  Britidi  Musemn ;  we 
got  to  work,  and  the  next  moming  Mi  B. 
and  the  janissary,  with  the  inteipietai,  went 
to  Hermonta,  to  the  caahief,  for  tagive  Um 
the  firman,  and  to  shew  hhn  the  ofdos  he 
had  from  the  pasha,  whidi  he  reeeivad  wilh 
great  attention,  and  after  he  read  ihcm*  he 
said,  "  allah  rayi,**  which  means,  **  wUhkit 
?ieadj*'  and  asked  Mr  B.  what  time  he  want- 
ed die  men.  He  told  him  the  neat  mon- 
ing ;  which  he  told  Mr  B.  he  wodid  do  all 
in  his  power  to  get  as  many  men  as| 
So  Mr  B.  returned  to  Garua  ;  and  1 
moming  our  car  and  roUen  weie  f 
and  at  five  o*dock  came  the  caehief  and  hb 
brother,  and  about  twenty  AlbaneaeaoUieiB 
on  horseback,  driving  the  poor  Arabs  befoae 
them  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  As  soon  ai  tfacj 
arrived,  Mr  B.  made  some  iid[eU  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  men  who  were  to  woA ;  da 
doing  this,  he  ordered  us  to  biiiig  the  eu^ 
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and  on  the  wldiers  seeing  this,  they  said, 
that  n&w  the  head  was  going  without  doubt* 
So  Mr  B*  gave  the  plari  haw  the  head  wm 
to  be  raised* — we  ^ot  the  levers  and  applied 
thmi,  and  raided  it  four  feet  hbh,  and  Mr 
B.  ordered  the  car  to  be  put  under  it,  which 
was  done ;  now  the  men  being  imxl,  Mr  B. 
gave  thejTi  liberty  to  rest  untd  one  o'clock, 
after  wluch  they  al!  assembled  again.  Now 
we  put  our  rollers  under  the  car.  and  Mr 
B.  gave  orders  that  the  ropes  should  be  at- 
taclted  to  the  car,  which  we  did  immediate* 
ly,  and  gtrt  all  the  men  to  the  ropes.  The 
order  was  f^lven  to  pull,  which  was  done 
with  the  eficct  of  moving  it  si%  inches. 

**  Now  their  astonishtnent  was  greater  than 
ever,  and  they  said,  that  he  moved  it  by  ne- 
cxoraanc3%  iind  not  by  their  strength  They 
gave  the  head  a  name  of  Cufmn,  It  being 
cooleri  we  went  to  work  again,  and  in  the 
course  of  four  hours,  we  had  moved  the 
head  eight  yards ;  it  being  late.  Mr  B,  save 
the  men  liberty  to  go  home,  but  told  them 
that  he  expected  them  the  next  morning 
early.  They  all  said  iva  or  yes.  The  ca- 
shici',  or  governor,  letl  three  soldiera  with 
Mr  B,  to  guard  the  head  Next  morning 
the  men  came,  according  to  their  promise, 
sod  more  than  came  the  first  time ;  we  got 
to  workf  and  took  the  head  that  day  thirty 
yards,  and  so  conunued  for  several  days. 
Now  tiie  French  party  got  on  with  their  i»- 
trigttetr,  so  the  casliief  stopped  the  men  all 
at  once.  Mr  B.  was  very  soon  acquidntcd 
th&t  it  was  tlie  French  doing  ;  but  however 
Mr  B.  soon  got  over  that,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  mo6t  |)crsevcrickg  men  in  the  world,  and 
what  he  has  suffered  in  that  undertaking  no 
person  would  crc^t  it,  what  widi  having 
the  French  and  tlie  Turks  his  enemies. 

'*  Now  the  head  being  near  the  Nile, 
Mr  B.  went  to  try  to  take  out  the  cover  of 
the  sarcophagus  that  IVl.  Drouetti  made  Mr 
B.  a  present  of  on  Im  arrival  at  Manfidout, 
which  Mr  B.  found  wais  counter-ordered  by 
M.  Drouetti,  who  m^de  it  a  present  to  Mr 
Salt,  at^r  giving  it  to  Mr  B,  at  Manfalout^ 
but  this  was  of  no  consequence  ;  for  it  only 
made  the  difference  of  not  being  taken  away 
that  year.  Now  Mr  B.  wiflhed  to  have  the 
head  atill  nearer  tlie  Nile ;  so  he  sent  for 
some  men,  wlio»  to  liis  great  surprise,  were 
fient  immediately  ;  and  now  tlie  cashief  re- 
ceiving bis  long  expected  present  from  M. 
Drouetti,  whidi  consisted  of  only  six  bottles 
of  olives  and  six  liottles  of  anchovies^  and 
seeing  that  he  had  nothing  else  to  expect* 
thought  iiis  best  plan  was  to  make  Mr  B. 
his  friend,** 

Belzoni  was  now  detained  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  boat;  and  to 
lose  im  time  by  the  delay,  be  made  a 
jounu*y  towards  Ipsainbul,  in  Nubia, 
with  a  view  to  the  clearing  aw  ay  tht  sand 
from  that  temple.  In  tlie  mean  lime,  iVIrs 
Beboni,  who  was  left  behind  toexcavate 
among  the  rnina  of  Thebes,  made  the 
diaouvery  of  the  suttie  of  Jupiter  Am- 
moi),  and  u  row  of  ibuiteen  splunxes  ; 


upon  which  she  immediately  despatclt^ 
ed  a  messenger  after  her  hnabaud,  ac- 
quainting him  with  her  success.  On 
receiving  this  intelligence,  he  engaged 
a  stnall  Doat,  and  returned  to  Carnac, 
and  had  them  secm-ed,  and  a  guard  of 
soldiers  placed  over  them.  No  boat 
being  yet  arrived,  he  again  set  out  for 
Phil^  where  be  took  down,  from  a 
ruined  wall,  sixteen  stones  with  in- 
scriptions on  tbem,  and  brought  them 
away  with  liim. 

A  boat  had  now  arrived  from  Cairo* 
with  some  Frenchmen  in  it,  who  had 
been  hired  by  Drouetti,  the  French 
consul,  to  bring  down  some  antiqui- 
ties ;  but  the  cachief  havin;j:  received 
orders  from  the  pasha  to  impress  all 
vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
corn  to  Cairo,  that  of  the  Frenchmen 
was  taken  possession  of  among  the 
rest,  Belzoni,  howeverj  had  just  re^ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mr  Salt,  enclosing 
tifirmauu  from  the  pasha,  ordering  a 
proper  boat  to  be  provided  for  his  use. 
The  cadiief,  tliercfore,  took  the  boat 
of  the  French,  which  was  very  large, 
and  gave  it  to  Belzoni ;  but  he  still 
had  great  difficulty,  and  at  last  was 
obliged  to  give  3000  piastres  to  the  reis 
or  commander  of  the  boat;  besides, 
as  might  be  expected,  he  met  with 
great  obstruction  from  the  French, 
*^' who  come  to  see  the  head,  which  they 
did  with  great  malice,  saying,  that  it 
was  not  worth  the  expense ;  and  tell- 
ing the  reis  or  captain,  that  his  boat 
would  be  broken,  and  that  he  never 
would  be  paid  the  money  agreed  for," 

**  Now  Mr  B.  prepared  to  get  the  head 
on  board,  and  made  a  small  bank  for  the 
pmpose,  on  account  of  the  Nile  being  going 
down*  The  bank  being  made,  and  aU 
things  being  ready*  the  head  was  to  be  put 
on  board  the  next  morning.  All  the  villagers, 
for  eight  mdes  all  round  the  ooimtry,  were 
all  asgetnbled  there  on  both  aides  of  the 
Nile*  The  workmen  having  come,  the  jdat- 
form  was  placed,  and  all  tilings  prepared- 
At  this  time  the  reis  of  the  boat  went  out  of 
the  way,  that  be  might  not  see  his  boat 
broken  in  pieces.  Now  the  word  was  ^ven 
to  let  go,  and  the  head  was  on  board  her  in 
A  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  loud  ibouts  and 
huzzas  from  the  people." 

Mr  Bel2otii  having  thus  succeeded 
in  getting  the  head  aafely  embarked, 
together  with  the  sphinxes  and  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  made  all 
sail,  determinfd  to  stop  no  where,  lest 
the  decreasing  water  of  tlie  Nile  might 
put  an  end  to  the  voyage.  Unluckily, 
however,  the  boat  grounded ;  and  af- 
ter gix  hours  labour  of  all  the  sailors^ 
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AsjtdiMftj  the  MiUfqiiis,  in  the  year 
1  Uh%f  hwX  a  soTi  calltKl  Ug^^  who  grew 
up  to  be  i\  lovely  aiid  amiable  youth. 
Fafaaiim  Maktesta,  second  wife  of 
Niccolo,  (ikii  tliu  geiijETiility  of  stjep- 
mothers,  treated  hhn  willi  little  kii3<V 
nesa,  to  the  infinite  rc^et  of  the  Jlar- 
j^ulif  who  regturded  niiii  with  fbnd 
partialiiy.  One  tky  she  requested  of 
her  husband  permission  to  undertake 
&  certain  jonmey,  to  which  he  con-* 
Bentctl,  but  upon  condition  thai  Ugo 
should  kar  het  companjr,  tor  he  hop- 
td  by  thtf*te  means  to  induce  her  in 
th?  end  to  ky  askle  the  olntinate 
aversion  which  she  cnt^tained  for 
liitn.  And>  indeed,  his  intent  was  ac- 
coinplitjhed  but  too  well,  since,  during 
tlie  jotuf ney,  she  not  only  diverted 
herself  of  all  her  hutred^  but  fell  into 
the  opposite  exti^me^  Atter  their 
return,  the  Marquis  had  no  longer  any 
'  oceasion  to  renew  bis  fttrmer  reproof. 
It  hap|>ened  one  day,  that  a  servant 
of  tlie  MarquiSj  named  Zcw* Jt^,  or>  as 
mme  call  himj  Giorgio,  pasiing  before 
the  apartineni^  of  Paraainaj  saw  going 
out  from  themoneof  hercliainbermaids, 
ail  temlted  and  in  tears.  Asking  the 
I  reason,  she  told  hini  that  hc^r  mistress, 
for  some  slight  oft<?nce,  had  been  beat^ 
ing  her ;  and>  giving  vent  to  her  rage^ 
*he  added ^  that  she  could  essily  be 
revenged,  if  she  chose  to  make  kiiown 
the  erimiiial  ^mlliartiy  whidi  ptt^sed 
betweoji  Parasiriii  and  her  stepson* 
The  servant  took  note  of  tlie  words, 
and  rekted  them  to  his  master.  Be 
was  astounded  theneatj  but  ecarcely 
ht'Hevhig  his  ears;  he  asiaured  hiinsdi 
»f  the  fact,  aliis  I  too  clearly ,  on  tlie 
iSth  of  May,  by  looking  through  a 
hole  made  in  the  ce^ng  of  iiis  wife's 
chiimber.  Instantly  be  burst  into  a 
furious  rage,  and  arresLed  both  the  one 
and  the  other^  together  with  Aldo^ 
brandini  Rangoni  of  Modena^  her 
gentleman,  and  al^o»  as  some  say,  two 
}  «f  her  chambeTmaids,  as  abettors  of 
this  ^Inf^al  act.  He  ordered  tbem  to 
be  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  desiring 
>  the  jujdges  to  pronotvnce  sentence  in 
I  the  af^ciifltomed  forms  u|K)n  the  cul- 
prits. This  sentence  was  death.— 
Bome  the^were  that  bestirred  them-' 
selves  in  ravour  of  the  delinqtienta, 
[m^f  amongst  others^  Ugvccione  Con-* 
I  trariof  who  was  all  a^ertul  with  Nic- 
I  eolo,  and  al^o  his  a§ll  and  much-de* 
L  serving  rainisfcer,  Afbtriif  dal  ^a/e. 
[jSotli  of  these,  theittears  flowing 
theb  cheeks,  S^  upon  their 
I  implored  him  mf  mcrcy^  ad* 
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ducing  whatever  reasons  they  conld 
suggest  for  sparing  the  offenders,  be- 
sides those  motii-es  of  honanr  asi 
decency  which  miijbt  pefrsii:'^'''-  ^>r^^  to 
conceal  from  the  public  ^^'  nil 

a  deed*  But  liis  ra^  nmw  ii-a;  iii- 
flexibk^  and,  on  the  ittitant^  be  cmxw 
manded  th^t  the  ^ntetice  i^ould  be 
put  in  execution* 

It  was  then  in  the  pniKinii  of  the 
castle,  and  exactly  in  Himts  frkbtM 
dungeons,  which  are  seen  at  tbl»  ddj 
beneath  the  chamber  crdlud  the^  Auro- 
ra, at  tlie  foot  of  the  Lion's  towor, 
at  the  top  of  the  street  Gkattcm^ 
that  on  the  night  of  the  VUt  of  Muy 
was  (or  were)  behettdcH^,  fir*t,  Cm 
flod  at^esrwarda  Parasina.  2oe^i,  jut 
that  accused  her,  comlacbcd  tb^e  kttrr 
under  his  arm  to  the  pkoc  <fcf  |iimiah- 
ment.  She,  aU  along,  Bincicd  ih&i 
slie  was  to  be  throvhTi  into  a  pil|  and 
asked  5t  every  step,  whether  «hif  wH 
yet  come  to  the  spot.  She  wm  told 
that  bt^r  pimishmi^nt  wa»  the  ince. 
Slie  inquired  what  was  bemme  d 
LTgO|  and  received  for  answer  that  he 
was  alrtsoily  dead ;  at  the  v.  :h- 

ing  grievously,  she  esclaini'  : .  v  .;^^f, 
thiin^  I  wi&h  not  mnsdj  to  litf^^**  ^md 
behig  come  to  the  btock,  she  strippei 
herself  vvitli  her  own  hnnds  of  all  Wr 
ornaments,  and.  wrapping  a  cloth 
roiiiid  her  hi'i'  ^  '  ii  ■  to  the 
tktal  s  troke,  wh  i  <\  1 1 1^  cruel 

sceiie,    Tlie  samu  ^^  :]i  Raiw 

goni,  who  J  togetlier  w ;  ;  ort,  «e« 

cording  to  t  ^" ' ' ' }  ^-^ '  libmy 

ofStFrarK  the  ce^ 

mtteiyof  tJi.;:  lugeke 

is  knoT^7i  respt'i.  n. 

The  Marquis  .^  ^  t      ^  .   vvM* 

of  that  ikeadful  night,  un  ,<a 

walking  backwards  and  IV  :-i* 

quireil  of  tlie  Ciiptain  of  >  if 

LIgo  was  dead  yet,  who  ait  du 

- — yea.  He  then  gave  hLiei.^h  up  't- 
the  ma^t  desperate  kmcmuntJUn  r\- 
ekiming :  *'  Oh  I  that  I  too  were  iL-ad 
mict;  I  have  hem  hurHtd  o»  to  /rnoli'C 
tku*  a^aimf  nt^  <^wn  Vl^  ;"  and  I, 
gBawmg  with  liis  teeth  a  cane  whi 
he  bad  in  his  hand,  he  pai^^  the 
of  the  night  in  sighs  and  in  toiTB,  call 
ing  frequently  upon  hi*  own  dt^ar  l^go. 

On  the  fbl  lowing  dayj  calling  to 
mind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  ptihiic  liis  justification  (seeing 
that  the  trariMCtion  could  not  ht^ 
kept  secret )j  he  ord*;red  the  narrative 
to  he  drawn  out  upon  papery  and  sciu 
it  to  all  the  courts  of  Italy. 

Un  H'cdri&g  tlk^  idvi«p|  %h^ 
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Lf  Venice,  Francesco  Fascari,  gave 
iorders^  l3ut  without  publishing  his 
I  rcttsonsj  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to 
I  the  preparations  for  a  tournament 
Hrhich^  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mar- 
quis, and  at  the  expense  of  the  city 
of  Padua,  was  about  to  take  place  in 
the  Square  of  St  Mark,  in  order  to 
celebrate  his  advancement  to  the  du* 
^1  chair. 

The  Marquis,  in  addition  to  what 
be  had  already  done^  from  some  un- 
I  ajxcountahle  burst  of  vengeance,  com- 
manded that  as  ma^y  of  the  married 
Tvomcn  as  were  well  known  to  him  to 
jbe  faithless  like  his  Parau^ina,  should, 
like  her,  be  bcheadetl-  Amongst  o- 
ihers,  Barberina,  or,  as  some  call  her, 
|t,oadattiia  Romei,  wife  of  the  Court 
*  Judge,  underwent  tliis  sentence,  at 
lithe  usual  place  of  execution*  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  Boy^go  of  St  Giacomo, 
opposite  the  present  fortress  beyond 
St  Paul's,  ft  cannot  be  told  how 
strange  appeared  this  proceeding  in 
a  Prince,  who,  considering  his  own 
^disposition,  shotild,  as  it  seemed,  hare 
been  in  such  cases  most  indulgent. 
Some,  jhowever,  there  were  who  did 
not  fail  to  commend  him. 
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"The  Athenians  gave  the  right  of 
|«iiisenship  to  Aristonicus,  whose  ofhce 
;it  was  to  play  at  ba!l  before  the  King 
iAJexander.  For  his  great  skill  in  that 
pflcercifle,  they  hkewise  erected  a  statue 
to  him  ;  tor  the  latter  Grecians  paid 
pnore  nespect  to  the  mechanical  arts 
fthan  the  cultivation  of  genius," 
I  "  The  Efitians  did  the  ^nje  honour 
»to  Theodorus  the  juggler,  by  erecting 
L  brazen  statue  to  him  in  the  theatre ; 
limd  the  Milesians  to  Archelaus  the 
^arper.  Pindar  was  not  honoured 
j%vith  a  statue  at  Thebes,  but  the  musi- 
fian  Cleon  had  one  erected  to  him  with 
Uiis  inscription : 

*  Such  ileon  w«s  tlic  son  of  Pydipas, 

rVhom  Thebes  adoca*d  widi  many  a  wtU- 
eartif^d  crown 

or  hi*  sweet  mdody  ;  whose  glory  reacU*d 
[The  highest  heaven — such   we   biiil  thee, 
'       CleoD, 

dde  and  boast  of  thy  much  honotir'd 
country," 
Polemon  rdates^  that  when  Alex- 

nder  razed  the  city  i>i^  Thebes,  one  of 
jibe  citizens  hid  hia  gold  in  the  tblils 
[of  the   mantle  of  the  above  sLitue, 

hichj  when  the  city  was  rebuilt  twcn- 
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ty  years  after,  he  found  just  as  he  had 
placed  it  there," 

*'  Athemcus  speaks  of  Memphis,  an 
extraordinary  serious  dancer,  who,  by 
action  alone,  could  explain  the  philo* 
sophy  of  Pythagoras  with  mote  accu- 
racy than  those  protessors  yf\\o  used 
their  tongues." 

"  Sophocles^  to  a  very  handsome 
person,  added  the  accomplishments  of 
music  and  dancing,  which  he  had 
learned  in  his  youth  at  Lampsus- 
After  the  battle  of  Salamls,  he  is  said 
to  have  danced  naked,  anointed  with 
oil,  and  with  his  lyre  in  his  hand, 
round  the  trophies  erected  by  the  con* 
querors,  though  others  denv  that  he 
was  naked.  When  he  produced  the 
tragedy  of  Thamyris,  he  accompanied 
it  with  the  harp ;  and  at  the  represen- 
tation of  NausicSe  he  exhibited  his 
skiD  and  agihty  with  the  ball." 

"  The  grave  Socrates  himself  waa 
fond  of  the  Memphian  dance,  and  when 
surprised  by  son  e  of  his  friends  in  the 
act  of  dancing,  he  told  them  that  it 
was  to  give  him  the  free  exercise  of  his 
limbs/ 

**  Hermippus  says,  that  Theophras- 
tus  was  particulany  attentive  to  the 
neatness  of  his  person  and  dress  when 
he  entered  his  school,  and  that  he  ac- 
companied Ins  discourses  with  appro- 
priate action/* 

'^  Plato  (in  Thseoteto)  censures  those 
persons  who  were  correct  enough  in 
other  things,  but  totally  neglected  their 
dress,  so  as  not  to  have  the  appearance 
of  in  en  of  free  and  Hberal  manners, 
and  knew  not  how  to  address  cither 
men  or  gods  in  fit  and  appropriate 
terms.  Sapho,  for  this  reason,  speaks 
with  contempt  of  Andromeda  for  not 
knowing  how  to  manage  her  robe 
gracefiilly/' 

'*  Hermippus  says  that  Theocritus 
of  Chios  treated  Anaximenus  ob  a 
mean  person^  because  he  was  ill  dres* 

**  C^UiBfratus,  a  disciple  of  AristOfi 
phanes,  censures  Aristarchus  for  hav- 
ing no  taste  in  iVess,  judging  very 
properly  that  the  outwaril  appearance 
shows  the  man,  and  exhibits  a  proof 
of  education  and  manners  agreeably  to 
the  following  lines  of  Alexis*'*^ 

"  Ale?ii8  was  a  n>*4ve  of  Thunum  iti 
Magna  Grecia,  a  town  cckbmted  for  being 
the  birth  -pkiie  of  1  f  crodotus.  He  was  grcal- 
uncle,  by  the  father's  sitle,  to  Menander, 
jmij  Wits  the  first  to^covtfr  m^  uncourag*; 
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«<  I  hate  to  lee  a  mtn  with  snedcaMep 
And  awkwaid  gait,  plod  on  the  public  way ; 
When  he  might  walk  erect  and  &m;  we  pay 
No  tax  for  such  acoomplishmentB  at  thesCf 
Nor  IB  there  ought  expected  in  return. 
A  noble  air  becomes  a  noble  mind» 
Tis  the  soft  vanush  spread  o^cr  polishM  life. 
And  who  that  has  a  liberal  mind,  would  e*cr 
N^lect  to  cultivate  exterior  grace  ?*' 

"  iEschylus  was  the  inventor  of 
those  flowing  robes  which  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  priests,  and  those  who  car- 
ried the  torches  at  tlie  public  sacrifices ; 
as  well  08  the  action  and  attitudes 
which  are  practised  by  the  Chorus, 
indeed,  according  to  Chainelion,  he 
fbrmcd  the  chorus,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  master  in  the  art  of  danc- 
ing ;  he  prescribed  its  movements,  and 
in  fact  toc^  upon  liimsclf  the  whole 
•onductand  management  of  his  pieces." 

"  Telesis  or  Telestes,  the  ballet- 
master,  i^,-^rf-«3i^«tfiiuex«f,  invented  vari- 
cms  modes  of  dancing ;  his  action  was 
so  expressive,  that  his  hands  ftdly  ex- 
plained his  intentions.  Aristodes 
writes  that  he  was  so  skilled  in  this 
pantomimic  art,  that  when  he  repre- 
sented the  seven  chiefs  before  'Iliehes 
in  a  dance,  such  was  the  delusion  of 
the  spectators,  that  they  forgot  they 
were  only  beholding  a  comic  exhibi- 
tion."* 


<C^ 


'<  Chamelion  M|«,  dut  ^EMliyliu, 

fuUtn  iimm  mr  w^ftXmwm   into-  AuMJi 

mellow  when  he  eon  i  Ida  jAna, 
and  that  Sophodte  iviHDi^ea  him 
with  sayinff,  or  nther  writiiig,  md 
things,  withoat  being  onnfldoiM  of  it* 
''  Homer,  or  some  imittftor  cf  him, 
says  in  his  nymn  to  ApaUo, 

**  Apolbs 
Decked  with  thy  golden  hup.  Mikaaloid 


the  early  genius  of  that  admired  imter. 
Alexis  Uv^  to  a  great  age,  and  we  have 
the  authority  of  Plutarch  for  saying,  that  the 
vigour  of  his  faculties  was  preserved  to  the 
la^  Suides  says  he  was  uie  author  of  no 
less  than  245  dramas,  the  titles  of  113  are 
still  upon  record. 

*  1  believe  that,  among  the  ancients,  re- 
citation  was  usually  accompanied  with  a 
kind  of  dance  or  measured  motion.  The 
French  translator,  M.  Lefebure  de  Villt- 
tnme,  renders  this  passage  thus,  **  Apol- 
lon,  prends  ta  hrre,  et  joue  nous  un  air  a- 
greable,  en  roarchant  avec  grace  sur  le  point 
du  pied."  None  but  a  Frendiman  could 
thus  render  »»x*  »mt  u-^t  fitSms.  One  would 
imagine  that  the  passage  had  been  translat- 
ed by  a  French  ballet-nuuter  describing  tlie 
ApoUo  of  the  French  opera. 

Compare  the  following  passage  from  the 
IL  b.  18,  L  570. 

I  Uai'f  ^a^fuyyi  Xiyei'n 

IfUMtt  xiim^t^t  Ajfov  2lW«  jutXn  euiit, 

MfXfrn  rtvy/uMrtf  irort  a-xat^a^hs  iirtrro. 

AVhich  Pope  thus  translates  : 

'^  To  these  a  youth  awakes  the  warbliag 

strings, 
\A'hose  tender  lay  the  fete  of  Linus  sings ; 


Moving  with  dew  and  graeefol  il^** 

*'  Eumelus,  or  Aretimu  of  Corinfli, 
makes  Jupiter  lumaelf  a  dandov 
Great  Jove  himself,  the  ore  of  Gods  nd  mOf 
DancM  in  the  fiill  aMemUy.** 


mo,     I 

ndio    I 
wbo 


'^  Theophrastua  affirms,  tlut  Andio 
of  Catania  in  Sicily,  wai  the  flnt  wbo 
introduced  the  movement  of  the  faodr 
to  the  sound  of  the  flute>  fo  whim 
reason,  the  ancients  called   dsad^ 

''  After  some  short  remarln  on  die 
do^-davs,  the  guests  are  xnrited  to 
dnnk.'  Then  n)llowa  an  explaDation 
of  certain  words,  which  I  pass  ercr  tt 
neither  important  nor  eDtertainini^ 

''  The  use  of  the  bath  waspsAn- 
larly  grateftd  to  the  andento,  4^ 
frequently  bathed  in  the  sea  to  straigth- 
en  and  invigorate  their  nerves. 

It  appears  ^t  ther  were  Mf^dne- 
quainted  with  the  eflnct  of  the  ihower 
bath. 

*'  There  is  another  mode  tif  mftnh- 
ing  the  body  after  fktigue  :  to  poor 
water  over  it.  They  poor,  i^ys^ 
mer, '' the  grateful  fluid  orer  liM  kod 
and  shoulders." 

'^  The  old  and  the  yoong  wen  nen 
of  gallantrr,  aooordiiw  to  Hmmt,  'm 
Ph^iix  anoNestor.  Mrtdsnsimthe 
only  one  who  had  not  a  misfRsib*  ^ 
would  have  outraged  common  dceiAey 
by  such  an  irregulaxitjr,  ss  Uiewirins 
undertaken  to  recover  the  wife  tint 
had  been  stolen  from  him." 


In  measured  dancebchindhanuiw sllmiah; 
Tune  soft  the  voice,  a 


*  What  sympathy  would  hste  bamcs- 
dted  for  the  injuries  of  Meadsoiif  ImM 
kept  a  mistress  ?  The  ground  of  te  aellsi 
of  adultery,  asadfilsuitisdieliMiof  te 
wife's  society,  and  if  he  had  ixMildl  biai^ 
self  with  a  courtesan*  what  I 
he  have  demanded  from  the  i 
associated  resentment  of  othen?  ] 
in  this  observance,  shewn  his  \ 


I 


imi^."2  Selections J^mi  Atftenmus. 

A  sudtSen  trauBttion  is  made  to  the 
subject  of  wine, 

**  0\i\  wiiic  is  preferred  to  new,  both 
tor  health  and  pleasure ;  it  as&uits  di- 
gestion, and  being  softent'd  by  iige, 
fiasses  more  freely.  It  is  an  excellent 
restorative,  makes  gootl  blcwd,  red  and 
fiowingj  and»  ubove  all,  it  produces 
quiet  and  sound  sleep." 

''  Galen,  qieaking  of  the  winea  of 
Italy,  mys,  that  FalernSan  is  not  fit  to 
dnnk  under  ten  years  ;^  from  ten  to 
twenty  it  is  excellent ;  as  it  grows  old- 
er, it  affects  the  head  and  nerves. 
There  are  two  sorts,  the  sharp  and  the 
sweet.  If  the  vintage  takes  place  when 
t]ie  south  wind  be<;ins  to  blow,  it  is 
sweet  and  luscious,  and  the  colour 
blackj  otherwise  it  is  pule  and  sharp/" 

"  Of  the  Alhan  wine  there  art?  hke- 
wise  two  sorts,  the  soft  and  the  sliarp  ; 
they  begin  to  drink  it  at  fifteen  years 
old ;  that  of  Sorrento  not  under  tweu- 
ly-five  years.  As  it  partakes  but  httle 
of  the  oily  principle,  and  is  moreover 
a  tart  wine,  it  grows  ripe  slowly  ;  but 
when  it  is  of  good  age  no  wine  is  more 
salubrious.  The  wine  of  Rhegio  is 
more  oily  than  that  of  SorrentOj  and  is 
therefore  good  at  fifteen  years.  Wine 
of  Privernura  is  thinner  than  that  of 
Rh^o,  and  does  not  so  soon  affect  the 
head ;  it  may  be  drank  at  tlie  same 
age*  The  Fonnian  is  simikr  to  that 
of  Privenmm,  though  somewhat  more 
oily  and  sooner  ripe." 

Many  other  sorts  of  wine  are  men- 
tioned, with  their  quahties, 

**  The  poet  Antiphanes  eniunerates 
what  each  place  was  famous  for* 
Elis  for  cooks, 
Argos  for  kettles, 
Phllatium  for  wine, 
Corinth  for  cai'pets, 
Sicyon  for  fish, 
il'gtuin  tor  players  on  the  flute. 
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ledge  of  ItumMi  nature,  and  the  remark  of 
AlbeniEus  does  credit  to  his  judg?ai«nt  and 
his  morality, 

•  Galen  disfinguishes  tlic  best  of  the  Sa- 
bine wine  hy  the  Darae  of  nobile  vinuni, 
>yyt>ttf,  XttJ^tvcf. — Barry  on  Wines,  p.  129. 

CktiOt  ai  au  cntcrtjiwoient  given  by  Da- 
masippus,  w&a  pressed  by  him  to  drink  some 
of  his  Falernidn  wine,  which  he  particularly 
rect^rmmcnded  for  being  forty  ytars  old. 
Aft  }  ■■■'  '  ^  ^  ]y  uusttfd  it,  he  re- 
pli  "    ThU,  brmever, 

tili!        '  ^    li,    I       Lu  his  hofcit,  tlian  ap- 

probation ni  his  wine  ;  a  compliment  of  this 
kind  IB  ciAen  agreeably  n)ade  to  an  old  man. 
.^Bariy  on  Wince,  p.  118, 

Vol.  IV. 


Sicily  for  cheese, 
Athens  for  pertlimes, 
Bfieotia  for  eels."  ' 

"  Herteippus,*  amongst  other  things, 
mentions,  , 

Raiidng  from  Rhodes,  and  well-dried  luscbua 

Inspiring  gentle  and  sweet  dreams.*' 

"  Antiphanes  speaks  thus  of  Thasi- 
an  wine: 

**^  Nothing  so  much  provoke?  the  appetite. 
And  gives  a  relish  U»  the  food  we  e&t. 
As  generous  Thasian  wine,  with  unguents  *  I 

sweet. 
And  crowns  of  various  flowers ;  where  these 

abound 
The  gentle  Venus  takes  delight  to  dwell, 
But  turns  her  back  uj>on  the  scanty  meal. 
And  fchuii's  the  poor  man's  boawL" 

*^  Archestrattist,t  who  wrote  concern- 
ing banquets,  has  the  following  Unes : 

"  Jove,  the  preserver,  having  once  gone 

round--- 
Your  moist  locks  scented,  and  your  temples 

twin*d 
With  cfaaplets  of  white  flowers  ;  your  gob- 
lets fiU 
With  gea'rous  rich  old  wine,  tawny  with  age. 
From  rocky  Lesbos  brought,  around  whose 

i^iorcs 
The  salt  sea  beats  incessant ;  better  far 
Tlum  that  of  Byhlos;  tho*  die  Byblian  grape 
First  tasted,  you  prefer  for  its  rich  smell 
To  that  of  LegbcK: ;  soon  the  odour  sweet 
PaUs  on  the  sense,  and  the  nice  tlavour  dioa 
Vapid  and  spiritless  ;  but  the  Lesbian  juice, 
Cidl  it  Ambrosia  rather,  never  cloys. 
Should  some  light  wit,  or  vain  faatidious  fop 
Pretend  to  jeer  me  for  my  taste,  and  boost 
The  juice  of  the  Phenidtui  grape,  1  turn 
NegleetfuJ  of  his  taunts.  The  Thasian  wine^ 
Of  proper  age,  is  generouf!,  rich,  and  good  ; 
But  only  when  it  Is  mellowed  thus  by  time 
I  could  a  tliousand  <nher  things  recite 
From  various  countries,  none  that  can  coOQ« 

pare 
To  wine  from  Lesbos  i  give  but  this  to  me. 
Let  others  praise  their  own.** 

"  Hermippus  makes  Bacchus  speak 
of  several  sorts  of  wine,  particularly  of  i 


*  Heruiippus  was  a  onc-eycti  comedian, 
contemporary  with  Euripiiles  ;  he  is  said,  by 
Suidas,  to  liave  written  lorty  fjiblfhi,  several  < 
of  whicli  are  noticed  by  Athena'us  and  Pol- 
lux.    He  was  an  enenjy  to  Pericles  (against  i 
whom  he  wrote  anapastics),  and  to  x^spasiat 
who  was  not  only  u  mistress  of  eloquence  j 
and  general  learning,  but  eminent  also  in  i 
poetry. 

f  Archestratus,  a  Syracuaian,  or  accord- 
ing to  some,  a  Geloan,  the  disciple  of  Terp- i 
sion.     He  is  said  to  have  written  a  poem  'ml 
commendation  of  good  eating. 
3  G 


41 G  Seleetumt  from  Athenaus* 

the  Mendflean  as  provoking  a  di^tic 
propensity  in    the  very 
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tlie  very  j?od«  ;*    of 
others  thus^ 
•<  I  love  the  soft  and  Ii^t  Maonenan  wine, 
But  that  of  Thaws  gives  the  odour  sweet 
Of  the  ripe  apple;  this  I  think  the  best. 
If  you  except  the  mild  and  hannless  Chiuu 
Tbcie  is  a  wine  call*d  Saprian ;  when  you 

The  cask,  a  soft  delidoiM  perftnne  fiUa 
Thespadous  loom,  with  nicehrUended  scents 
Of  the  rich  violet,  with  the  mgrant  rase, 
And  hyacinth ;  'tis  ambrasial  nectar. 
Or  rather  nectar  pure,  fit  for  the  Gods ; 
With  this  I  treat  my  friends,  my  enemies 
May  drink  the  bitter  Peparethan  wine." 

<'  Phanias  of  Erosus  writei^  that  the 
Mendeans  sprinkled  their  vines  with 
elaterium  ««  ommpth  the  juice  of  the 
wild  cucomber^  whidi  gave  the  wine 
a  laxative  quality." 

''  Themiistocles  received  from  the 


of  quieting  a  ferocknu  spirit ;  twm  u 
wiovht  «e«ni*«f ,  because  the  peraons  who 
usually  drank  this  wine  wore  of  a 
quiet  and  sociable  dispositioii." 
"  Theophrastus,  in  his  history  of 

Elants^  says^  that  in  the  nelg^boor- 
iood  of  Heria^  a  town  in  Arcadia^ 
wine  waa  made  which  rendered  the 
men  fools,  and  the  women  prolific.'' 

The  text  of  Theophrastos^  1.  9.  e. 
SO.  gives  a  very  contrary  meanings  as 
he  uses  the  word  mnMMS^m§^  btnen. 

"  Theophrastus  says,  that  the  wine 
used  by  we  Thasiana  in  their  piy- 
taneum  was  wonderftilijr  i^g^reedue. 
It  was  made  hy  throwing  into  the  ves- 
sel containing  Uie  pure  wine^  a  certain 
Quantity  of  flour,  well  kneaded  with 
oney,  which  gave  it  an  agreeaUe 
odour,  and  the  flour  a  sweet  ara  Inid- 
ous  flavour.    The  same  writer  adds, 


Persian  king,  Lampsacus  to  provide    that  if  you  mix  harsh  wine  that  has 
him  with  wine.  Magnesia  bread,  Mv-    qq  smell,  with  another  sort  that  k 


onte  fish,  Porcopis  and  Falesoepsis  for 
wearing  apparel  and  caipets,  upon 
condition  Uiat  he  clothed  himself  af- 
ter the  fiishion  of  the  Persians ;  and 
that  he  might  not  be  tempted  to  re- 
sume the  Grecian  dress,  ne  nranted 
liim  the  privilege  of  wearing  Vie  ha- 
bits peculiar  to  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal." 

''  Bacchus  was  worshipped  at  Lamp- 
sacus, under  the  name  oi  Priapus,  as 
he  was  also  called  Thriambus  and 
Dithyrambus." 

'^  According  to  Eparchides,  Pram- 
nian  wine  comes  fWnn  the  island  of 
Icarus ;  it  has  neither  sweetness  nor 
body,  but  is  sharp,  dry,  and  stimu- 
lating. Aristophanes  says,  it  was  no 
tavourite  with  the  Athenians." 

"  Didymus  says,  that  the  Pramnian 
wine  was  called  so  after  a  vine  of  that 
name ;  others  say,  that  it  is  derived 
from  vr^a/uvtuf,  permanens,  for  its 
durable  quality;  and  again,  «««  n 
we«i^y>  a  leniendo,  from  iU  quality 

*  During  the  consulship  of  Opimius,  the 
vintage  aU  over  Italy  was  so  remarkable, 
thatthe wine  dien  produced  (yinum opfania- 
num)  was  greatly  ^ued  beyond  that  of  any 
other  year  upon  record.  In  the  time  of  the 
dder  rliny,  nearly  two  centuries  after,  there 
existed  wine  of  this  celebrated  vintage,  which, 
Enough  age,  had  acquired  the  consistency  of 
hone^.  It  was  kept  for  the  purpose  of  fla- 
vounng  other  wines,  and  sold  at  the  extra- 
vagant price  of  about  four  pounds  sterling 
per  ounce.— Vld.  Pliny,  Nat  Hist  1.  1^ 
■i.  cum  not  Harduin— 4Jic  de  Clas  Orator. 
«i3..Martial,  L  1.  27  L  2.  4a 


rich,  racy,  and  fragrant,  as  wine  of 
Heradea  with  that  of  Erythre,  the 
result  will  be  a  saluhiioaa  Uquar, 
which  rotains  the  softness  of  the  ooe, 
and  the  stomachic  qualities  of  d» 
other." 

"  Mnesitheus  of  Athens^  wap,  that 
red  wine  of  a  deep  colour  is  tne  moit 
nourishing;  the  white  is  li^t  and 
diuretic;  die  pale  or  straw^oolmued 
wine  is  dry,  but  &vouxahIe  fo  digoh 
tion." 

"  Wine  which  has  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  sea  water  mixed  with  i|, 
does  not  intoxicate,  but  it  has  a  par^ 
gative  and  griping  quality,  and  pnH 
duces  flatulency,  yet  it  is  fti^ndl^  to 
digestion.  Such  are  the  wins  of 
MyndusandHaficamassus.  FmrwhiGfa 
reason,  the  Cynic  Menippna  gives  to 
the  city  of  Myndus  the  epithet  of 
JikfuToliu  where  the  peopledrink  hrine." 

"  Chian  wine  is  digestive,  nomiih- 
ing,  produces  good  blood,  and  oonfiri- 
butes  to  health,  fh>m  the  exoeDcnt  in- 
gredients of  which  it  is  compose^"* 

"  There  are  &mous  vineyards  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  throagnoBft  dw 
whole  of  its  course ;  but  the  vrine  thej 
produce  differs  hoitt  in  |pste  and  t/h 
lour.  That  which  comes  from  die 
neighbourhood  of  Antylla,  near  Alas- 
andria,  is  preferred ;  the  revenue  of 
whidi,  the  ancient  kings  of  IJgJV^ 
and  ailer  them  the  kingp  of  Fenk 


*  Addison  aUudes  to  diia  in  die 
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settled  by  way  of  jointure  on  their 
wives,  to  find  tliem  In  girdles/' 

"  Socrates,  in  Pkto's  Alcibiades, 
says^  he  was  infonned  by  one  who  had 
travelled  through  Persia,  that  as  he 
passed  over  a  great  tract  oi  knd^  and 
inquired  what  the  name  of  the  place 
was,  they  told  him  it  was  the  queen's 
girdle ;  to  whicli  he  adds^  that  ano- 
ther wide  field,  which  lay  by  it,  was 
callefl  the  queen's  veil ;  and  that  in 
the  same  maimer  there  was  a  large 
portion  of  ground  set  aside  for  every 
port  of  her  majesty's  dress/* 

TheoporajMis  of  Chios  relates  a  not- 
able trick  tliat  used  to  be  performed 
jinuually  liefore  the  people  at  Elis^ 
about  a  mile  from  Olympia,  at  the 
feasts  of  Bacchus, — '^  They  take  three 
briueen  empty  vessels,  and  seal  them 
carefully  iu  the  presence  of  the  stran- 
gers who  are  there  assembknl*  The 
next  day  the  seals  are  taken  off  with 
the  same  ceremony,  and  the  vessels 
are  found  full  of  wme/* 

**  Dion,  the  academic  pbiloaopber, 
charges  the  Egyptians  with  being 
great  drinkers,  and  fond  of  ivine  to 
t^xcess.  He  tells  us,  that  in  Egypt, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  people 
who  woidd  not  purchase  wine,  a  be* 
vcn^e  was  made  of  barley,  of  which 
they  were  so  fond,  that  on  drinking  it 
they  sung,  danced,  and  made  a  thou- 
sand antics,  similar  to  persons  intoxi- 
cated with  wine/' 

"  Aiistotle,  according  to  Athenasus, 
makes  the  following  very  curious  re- 
rtmrk :  *  The)'  who  were  intoxicated 
with  wine,'  he  says,  '  fell  forward, — 
they  who  were  in  the  same  state,  after 
drinking  the  hquor  made  of  barley 
(or  ale),  fell  backwards*  Because, 
with  too  much  wine  the  head  grows 
heavy, — with  ale  they  become  faint 
and  drowsy/  *' 

A  curious  reason  is  given  to  prove 
that  the  Egyptians  were  tbnd  of  wine. 

**  It  was  an  established  rule  with 
them  to  eat  boiled  cabbage  before 
any  other  food,  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  hard  drinking  •  many,  for 
the  same  purpose,  swallowed  the  seeds 
of  llie  cabbage^  it  has  been  observed, 
tlmt  the  wine  produced  from  those 
vineyards  where  cfibbages  are  likewise 
planted,  is  flat  and  vapid/' 

On  this  subject,  the  poet  Alexis  has 
tlie  following  passage : 
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A  heavy  head  to-day v-^iis  must  be  eured 
By  n  strict  ^t ;  and  let  $ome  iriciid  pro*  ^ 

ride 
A  store  of  well  boird  cabbage." 

Eubului?  on  the  same  subject.* 
"  Wife  bring  the  cabbage ;  th»t,  I  think, 

win  cure 
This  heaviness  which  so  affects  my  head. 
If  the  good  proverb  holds." 

An  ax  and  rides  thus  :t 
"  If  first  yoii  bathe,  then  make  a  hearty 

meal 
Of  cabbage,  you  wiO  ease  the  heavy  weight. 
And  dissipate  tlie  douds,  that  so  obscure 
Your  aching  brain." 

"  Am  phis  offers  another  remedy  as 
more  efficacious.*' J 

**  Nothing  80  soon  will  disrap&tc  the  fijimcs 
Of  drunkenness,  and  clear  the  aching  head. 
As  some  immediate  imforeseen  dtsaster ; 
This  drives,  at  once,  aU  fancies  fsom  the 

brain 
With  wanderful  efipAct,  and  better  hi 
Than  cabbage  can  produce." 

*'  Theophrastus  speaks  of  this  pro- 
perty in  the  cabbage,  adding,  that  the 
odour  oidy  of  this  plant  will  obstruct 
the  growtn  of  the  vine/' 

End  of  C&Uectiomfrom  the  First  3ook 
of  Athemma* 


ox  THE  EEMOVAL  OF  MEMNON  S 
nEJiD  FROM  TUEBES  TO  ALESAK- 
DAIA  BY  M.  BELZONI. 

London,  lit  January* 

MR  EDITOR^ 

The  niime  of  Belzoni  has  been  render- 
ed famous  by  an  achievement  aceoui- 
plished  singly  by  tlie  resources  of  his 
own  mind,  wnich  the  united  efforts  of 

•  Eubnlus,  a  comic  poet,  flourished  m 
die  101 8t  Olympiad.  He  was  a  writer, 
says  Suidas,  between  the  middle  and  new 
comedy.  He  was  the  autliot  of  tV  come- 
dies»  whereof  his  **  Nutrices,**  Clepsydra, 
and  Cercopes,  arc  dted  by  Athenmus. 

•|-  Anaxandrides,  a  comic  poet  of  Hhodefit 
OT,  as  some  say,  of  Colophon »  He  flourish- 
ed in  die  eecimd  year  of  the  lOlit  Olym- 
piad, as  Suida£  and  the  author  of  the 
Olympiads  testify  ;  he  h  dted  bv  Ariatode 
in  his  lUietoric  and  Ediics ;  of  the  fi5  co- 
medics  he  wrote  (in  ten  whereof  he  is  said 
to  have  been  victor),  J  lis  Odysseus  is  chiefly 
commended  by  Adienieus. 

X  Amphis,  a  Greek  comic  poet  of  Atheni, 
the  son  of  Amphicratis.  He  w«s,  says 
Laenis,  contemporary  with  Plato,  who  was 
pameiimcs  the  subject  of  his  comic  wit- 
He&ides  hla  oamedies,  he  wrote  other  piceea 
wliich  are  now  lof^^t. 
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French  savans,  were  unable  to  ettect — 
the  removal  of  the  colossal  head  of  an 
Egyptian  statue,  improperly  called 
Jilemnon,  from  Thebes  to  Alexandria, 
of  the  enonnous  weight  of  nearly 
twelve  tons ;  and  which  has  been  safe- 
ly lodged  in  the  British  nmseum,  as  a 
present  to  that  institution,  from  Mr 
Salt,  and  the  late  lamented  traveller, 
Mr  Buckliardt. 

Some  account  of  this  arduous  en- 
terprize,  with  many  other  labours 
and  discoveries  of  Belzoni,  has  been 
given  to  the  public  in  the  Quar^ 
ierly  Review,  but  not  with  those  mi- 
nute details,  which,  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  discovery,  must  always  be  inter- 
esting. I  may,  however,  perhaps  be 
able,  in  some  measure,  to  supply  this 
deficiency,  if  not  so  amply  or  so  ably 
as  might  be  wished,  at  least  through 
an  authentic  source.  The  little  narra- 
tive, from  which  I  shall  give  you  a 
few  extracts,  is  written  with  great 
simplicity,  and,  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  with  perfect  accuracy.  It  was 
drawn  up,  at  the  request  of  a  friend, 
by  an  Irish  servant  of  Belzoni,  who, 
some  eight  years  ago,  when  a  boy,  en- 
gaged in  his  service  at  Edinburgh,  and 
has  been  with  him  ever  since  in  all 
his  journeys,  and  assisted  him  in  all 
his  excavations  in  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
with  the  exception  of  ms  last  visit  to 
the  latter  country,  where  he  accom- 
panied Mr  Belzoni  in  a  peregrination 
through  the  Holy  Land.  Here  he  fell  in 
with  Mr  Legh,  and  returned  with  him 
to  Constantinople  with  the  view  of  re- 
joining Belzoni  in  Egypt;  but  on  hearing 
in  this  city  a  rumour  of  the  death  of 
Belzoni  (which,  it  has  since  been  sup- 
posed, alluded  to  that  of  IMr  Buck- 
hardt),  he  attended  Mr  Legh  to  Eng- 
land i  but  finding,  on  his  arrival,  that 
the  report  was  in  all  probability  un- 
founded, he  now  waits  only  for  an  op- 
portunity of  rtjoining  his  old  master  in 
Egypt.  Being  wholly  illiterate,  I  have 
taken  the  libCTty  of  correcting  his  or- 
thography, but  nave  strictly  preserved 
his  phraseology.  His  ideas  are  clearly 
and  distinctly  expressed,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  geography  of  the  Nile, 
the  ruined  cities  and  "temples  on  its 
banks,  and  the  antiquities  which  have 
bet'i:  discovered  in  tnem,  is  more  cor- 
rect and  comprehensive  tlian  could 
possibly  be  expected  from  one  wholly 
uneducated,  The  fact  is,  that  Curtis 
(for  that  is  his  name)  has,  for  the  last 


seven  years,  mixed  80  much  with  the 
Arabs  on  tibe  shoreB  of  the  Nile^  tfast 
he  is  better  acquainted  with  the  An* 
bic  language  than  hit  own.  The  fill- 
lowing  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
operations  attending  the  removal  of 
the  misnamed  Headof  Memnon.  For 
the  execution  of  this  object^  sflcr  a 
special  aflreement  with  Mr  Salt  and 
Mr  BucUiardt,  Belioni  and  hu  ser- 
vant left  Boulac,  on  the  14th  June 
1816,  on  their  way  to  Thebea. 

At  Erranoun,  the^  met  widi  an 
Englishman,  Mr  Brme^  estaliliihed 
there,  who  has  undertaken  to  refine 
the  sucar,  and  make  mm  from  if, 
'^  which,"  says  Curtis,  **  he  has  done 
without  any  difficulty;  and  his  ram  is 
as  good  as  any  Jamaica  rum."  AtBfan- 
falout,  they  met  with  M.  Dronetti, 
the  French  consul,  oonung  ftom  Up- 
per Egypt,  with  a  large  collection  of 
statues,  papyri,  and  mommies.  At 
Siout,  they  got  a  flrmaa  from  the 
Bey,  a  janissary,  and  a  carpenter. 
When  Belzoni  arrived  aC  Lnzor,  he 
sent  for  Aly  Amon,  from  whom  he 
had  a  letter  of  recommendation^  who 
came  on  board  immediately.  The  nar- 
rative then  proceeds  as  foUowa. 

**  Mr  B.  asked  him  if  he  eoold gete^ 
mels  on  the  other  ride  for  to  cany  the  duna 
to  the  Memnonium,  whidi  he  told  Urn  & 
could,  and  have  all  diat  he  wanted  tfane;  m, 
on  receiving  this  informatiaii,  he  cnMHdlotbe 
other  side  of  the  Nile  to  Goma^  (q^  Gkbic?) 
and  sent  to  the  eheikh  for  four  camdi  to  cniy 
the  timber,  and  some  donkeya  to  cany  onr 
beds.  We  hkd  some  difficulty  on  acoonat 
of  its  being  rhamadan ;  but  however  he  nat 
us  the  camels  and  the  donkeys*  and  we  got 
our  things  over.  The  next  momiqg  Mi  & 
called  the  carpenter  and  me,  «id  gMe  in 
the  plan  of  the  car  for  to  tranqpoctthe  heai, 
which  is  now  in  the  Brituh  Muaeom  ;  «e 
got  to  work,  and  the  neit  momnig  Mr  % 
and  the  janissary,  with  the  intapraiflr*  wait 
to  Hemionta,  to  the  caahief,  for  to  gbe  lam 
the  firman,  and  to  shew  him  the  ondeai  ha 
had  from  the  pasha,  whidi  he  leedfed  vidi 
great  attention,  and  after  he  read  them,  ke 
said,  ''  allah  ray'u^^  which  means,  ••  wfAJUi 
head^*''  and  asked  Mr  B.  what  time  he  vaal- 
ed  the  men.  He  told  him  the  next  men- 
ing ;  which  he  told  Mr  B.  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  get  as  many  men  asnonUa 
So  Mr  B.  returned  to  Gotna  ;  and  mentft 
morning  our  car  and  roUeit  wcie  finUiBd; 
and  at  live  o^dock  came  the  caahief  and  bis 
brother,  and  about  twenty  Albaneae«ldiMi 
on  horseback,  driving  the  poor  Arabs  befon 
them  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  As  soon  as  tfacf 
arrived,  Mr  B.  mode  «Mue  iidteU  ud  dii^ 
tributed  to  the  men  who  were  to  woric;  la 
doing  this,  he  oxdezcd  ua  to  bcfaig  die  cbTb 
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and  tm  the  soMi«rs  seeing  this,  they  said, 
that  now  the  head  was  going  without  doubt. 
So  Mf  B.  gave  tlie  phin  how  the  head  was 
to  be  roiasd, — we  ^ot  the  levers  and  applied 
them,  and  raided  it  four  feet  hi^h,  and  Mr 
B.  ordered  the  car  to  be  put  under  it,  whidi 
was  done ;  now  the  men  being  tired,  Mr  B. 
gave  them  liberty  to  rest  until  one  o'clock, 
jifler  wliich  they  all  assembled  agidn.  Now 
we  put  our  rollers  under  the  car,  and  Mr 
B»  gave  orders  that  the  ropes  jihould  be  at- 
tached to  the  car,  wliich  we  did  immedbte- 
ly,  and  got  all  the  men  to  the  ropes.  The 
order  was  given  to  puU,  which  was  done 
with  the  effect  of  moving  it  six  inches. 

*'  Now  tlieir  astonishment  was  greater  than 
cver»  and  they  said,  that  be  moved  it  by  ne- 
cromancy, and  not  by  their  strength.  Tliey 
gave  the  head  a  name  of  Cnfani,  It  being 
cooler,  we  went  to  work  again,  and  in  the 
course  of  four  hours,  we  had  moved  the 
head  eight  yards  ;  it  being  late,  Mr  B*  gave 
the  men  liberty  to  go  home,  but  told  them 
that  he  expected  ihcm  tiie  next  morning 
early.  They  all  said  h*a  or  ye&  The  ca- 
ihief,  or  governor,  left  three  soldiers  with 
Mr  B.  to  guard  the  head*  Next  morning 
the  men  came,  according  to  their  promise, 
and  more  than  camu  the  first  time ;  we  got 
to  work,  and  took  the  liead  that  day  thirty 
yards,  and  so  continued  tor  several  days. 
Now  the  French  iiarty  got  on  with  theur  w- 
irigue^n  so  the  casUicf  stopped  tlie  men  all 
at  once.  Mr  B.  was  very  soon  acquainted 
that  it  was  the  French  doing  ;  but  however 
Mr  B.  soon  got  over  tliat,  ibr  he  was  one  of 
the  niofit  {lersevcring  men  in  the  world,  and 
what  lie  has  sufTered  in  tliat  undertaking  no 
person  would  credit  it,  what  with  having 
the  French  and  the  Turks  his  enemies. 

*•  Now  tlie  hetid  being  near  the  Nile, 
Mr  B*  went  to  try  to  take  out  the  cover  of 
the  sarcophagus  dmt  M.  Druuetti  njade  Mr 
B.  a  present  of  on  his  arrival  at  Manfalmit, 
which  Mr  B.  found  waii  counter-ordered  by 
HA,  Droaetti,  who  made  it  a  present  to  Mr 
Saltf  ^Aerpving  it  to  Mr  B.  at  Manfalout; 
but  tliis  was  of  no  consequence  ;  for  it  only 
made  the  difference  of  not  being  taken  away 
that  year.  Now  Mr  B.  wished  to  have  the 
head  stiU  nearer  tlie  Nile ;  so  he  sent  for 
some  men,  who*  to  his  great  surprise,  were 
sent  immediately  ;  and  now  the  cashief  re- 
ceiving his  long  expected  present  from  M- 
Drouetti,  which  consl*)tLd  of  only  six  bottles 
of  olives  and  six  bottler  of  anchovies,  and 
seeing  tliat  he  hud  nothing  else  to  expect, 
thought  his  best  plan  was  to  moke  Mr  B. 
his  friend/* 

Bel  zoni  was  now  detained  by  the 
tlifticulty  of  getting  a  boat;  and  to 
lose  no  time  by  the  delay,  he  made  a 
journey  towards  Ipsambul,  in  Nubia, 
with  a  vie  w  to  the  clearing  away  the  sand 
fi'ora  tliat  temple-  \  n  tlie  mean  time,  Mrs 
Belzoui,  who  was  left  behind  to  excavate 
among  the  mina  of  Thebes,  made  the 
discovery  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Am- 
^  moiij  and  a  row  of  fourteen  spliiuxes  ; 
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upon  which  she  immediately  despatch-* 
ed  a  messenger  utter  her  hushand,  ac- 
quainting him  with  her  success.  On' 
receiving  this  intelligetrce,  he  eng<agcd 
a  small  boat,  and  returned  to  Camac, 
and  had  thera  secured,  nnd  a  guard  of 
soldiers  placed  over  tbein.  No  boat 
being  yet  arrived,  he  again  set  out  for 
Phil,  where  he  took  down,  from  a 
rtiinetl  wall,  sixteen  stones  with  in- 
scriptions on  theiUj  and  brought  them 
away  with  liiin, 

A  boat  had  now  arrived  from  Ciiiro, 
with  some  Frenchmen  in  it*  who  had 
been  hired  by  Drouetli,  the  French 
consul,  to  bring  down  some  antiqui- 
ties ;  hut  the  cacliief  bavin j^  received 
orders  from  the  pasha  to  impress  all 
vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
corn  to  Cairo,  that  of  the  Frenchmen 
was  taken  possession  of  among  the 
rest.  Belzonij  however^  had  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr  Salt,  enclosing 
ajirmaun  from  the  pasha,  ordering  a 
proper  boat  to  be  providetl  for  his  use. 
The  cachief,  therefore,  took  the  boat 
of  the  French,  winch  was  very  large, 
and  gave  it  to  Belzoni ;  but  he  still 
had  great  tUfficulty,  and  at  last  was 
obliged  to  give  3000  piastres  to  the  reis 
or  commander  of  the  boat;  be&ideG^ 
as  might  be  expected,  he  met  with 
great  obstruction  from  the  French, 
*'  who  came  to  see  the  head,  which  they 
did  with  great  malice,  saying,  that  it 
was  not  worth  the  expense ;  and  tell- 
ing the  reis  or  captain,  that  his  boat 
would  l>e  broken,  and  that  he  never 
would  be  paid  the  money  agreed  for/* 

'♦  Now  Mr  B.  prepared  to  get  the  head 
on  board,  and  made  a  small  bank  for  the 
purpose,  on  account  of  the  Nile  being  going 
down.  The  bank  being  made,  and  afi 
things  bdng  ready,  the  head  was  to  be  put 
on  board  the  oext  morning.  All  the  villagers^ 
for  eight  miles  all  round  the  country,  were 
all  oisembled  there  on  both  sides  of  die 
Nile.  The  workmen  having  come,  the  plat- 
form was  placed^  and  all  things  prepared. 
At  diis  time  die  reis  of  the  bout  went  out  of 
the  way,  tliat  he  might  not  see  his  boat 
broken  in  pieces*  Now  the  word  was  given 
to  let  go,  and  tlie  head  wus  on  board  her  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  loud  should  and 
liuzzBS  from  the  people/* 

Mr  Belzoni  having  thus  succeeded 
in  getting  the  head  safely  embarked, 
together  with  the  sphinxes  and  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  Araraon,  made  all 
sail,  determined  to  stop  no  where,  lest 
the  decreasing  water  of  the  Nile  miglit 

Eut  an  end  to  the  voyage.    Unluckily, 
owever,  the  boat  grounded ;  and  af- 
ter six  hours  Itibour  of  all  the  sailors^ 
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they  abandoned  all  hope  of  getting  her 
off^  and  said,  that  she  must  remain 
there  till  next  year^  or  her  cargo  must 
be  thrown  overbcnrd.  Belzoni,  on 
hearing  this,  jumped  out  of  the  boat ; 
and  fiiung  the  ancnor  on  the  bank,  he 
prevailed  on  the  Arabs  to  assist  him 
in  hauling  on  the  cable,  and  in  half 
an  hour  succeeded  in  moving  her  into 
deep  water. 

They  reached  Saccard  without  fur- 
ther impediments,  and  stoj^ped  here 
for  a  short  time  to  give  Mrs  Belzoni  a 
view  of  the  pyramids.  On  entering  a 
dwelling  near  these  stupendous  masses, 
they  observed  a  party  of  Bedouin 
Arabs,  who,  after  some  surprise,  ob- 
served to  each  other,  that  Mrs  Belzoni 
would  be  a  good  prize  to  carry  to  Cairo 
to  sell  to  some  of  the  beys;  which 
Belzoni  overhearing,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  make  off  with  all  possible  des- 
patch. From  this  place  to  Alexandria, 
the  boat  and  her  cargo  proceeded  with- 
out accident  or  interruption. 


THE  iEGINA  MARBLES. 

It  is  a  subject  of  universal  r^ret,  that 
the  ^gina  marbles,  which  have  al- 
ready so  much  excited  the  public  at- 
tention, and  the  loss  of  whicn  is  made 
still  more  sensible  by  Mr  Cockerell's 
interesting  memoir,*  should  have  been 
destined  to  any  other  country  than 
this,  which  possesses  the  only  authen- 
tic illustrations  of  the  history  of  art. 
Our  museum,  enriched  wita  these, 
would  have  held  unquestionable  su- 
periority over  any  other  of  Europe. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  col- 
lect accurate  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  no 
reproach  of  indifference  or  n^lect  can 
attach  to  any  of  the  English  gentlemen 
concerned  in  this  affair.  The  discovery 
was  made  in  181 1,  by  Messrs  Foster 
and  Cockerell,  English,  and  Messrs 
Haller  and  Linckh,  Germans.  These 
gentlemen,  equally  zealous  for  the  ho- 
nour and  advantage  of  this  acquisition 
to  their  respective  countries,  sent  im- 
mediate advices  of  this  discovery  to  the 
most  active  authorities. 

The  Englishmen,  sensible  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  sacrificing  some  portion  of 
their  interest  in  order  to  facilitate  their 

*  Inserted  in  the  Boyal  Institution  Jour- 
nal, No  XII.,  containins  thxee  most  in- 
teresting plates,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Mr 
CockereU. 


purchase  finr  thdr  ooontrir^  made  tlidr 
first  propomtion  to  Mr  Cttming,  tiuir 
minister  at  Conitantinonile,  and  they 
were  willing  to  take  lui£P  ibm  nam  Ae 
Germans  nugfat  require  Ibr  their  poi- 
tions. 

Propositions  of  a  fkyonrable  natme 
were  made  also  to  the  Maravia  of  SH- 
co,  who  pasKd  through  Athena^  on 
his  return  to  England,  at  that  pfltiod. 
The  apprehensiom  th^  were  under  of 
interruption  from  the  Tiukiah  govern- 
ment, and  the  expenses  of  the  uadow 
taking,  and  little  proepeet  of  ibehridtf- 
mate  success  in  acquiring  them  ftrthii 
country,  induced  them  to  leave  no 
means  untried ;  and  when  Meana  Gal- 
ley, JQiight,  and  Mr  Fasakerly,  omie 
shortly  afterwards  to  Athena,  they  ftlt 
the  object  so  important,  that  it  waa  rt- 
solved  to  purraase  the  aluiie  of  die 
Grermans  if  possible,  and  that  the  party 
should  then  present  the  whole  ooHeetloii 
to  the  Britisn  Museum.  In  Ifr  Faa- 
kerly's  evidence  before  the  Comndtttt 
of  the  House  of  CommoniL  on  the  aab- 
ject  of  the  Elgin  marbles  (of  wfaicb  we 
insert  the  following  pan^g^a^),  ampfe 
testimony  of  the  wu  dP  theae  gealis- 
men  is  given. 

«•  Messrs  Galley,  Kniglit,  aadmyidf  (Mc 
FazakerljOf  were  anzioiis  to  pttiduMe  AdIb 
marbles  for  the  British  Maseiim«  and  we 
requested  M.  Lusieri  toput  sonM  ^ahwupBa 
than.  At  his  suggestion  we  offlsed  die  nnB 
of  £2000 ;  the  marbles  bdkn^ng  to  t«o 
English  proprietors,  and  to  two  G^maoi,  diB 
English  proprietors  conaenting  to  idfaiqiiidi 
theur  share  of  the  profits,  inhumes  that  dls 
marbles  should  come  to  Eiu^aad  ;  so  dwt 
the  offer  implied  that  the  manUa  wen  waidi 
£4000.  I  think  it  justice  to  dicNe  two  9*. 
tlemen,  who  made  this  Hbcal  oAr,  tonm- 
tion  their  names  Mr  Codkerdl  and  Mr 
Foster." 


The  Germans  did  not  accept  I 
terms ;  and  finding  it  neocssary  to  ia« 
move  the  marbles,  they  got  the  anlal- 
ance  of  Mr  Gropius,  a  PruflaiBn  mer^ 
chant  residing  m  that  country,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  meana  ef 
conductmg  affiurs  with  the  IVkka. 
With  great  difficulty  and  risk,  thej 
transported  them  to  Zante,  as  a  depo- 
site  of  greater  security,  until  thdbr 
public  sale,  which,  as  the  best  meana  of 
settling  the  respective  intereats  of  the 
party,  it  was  determined  should  take 
place  in  the  following  vear.  Mr  Gvon 
pius  was  constituted  tneir  agent  dar- 
ing the  absence  of  the  sevem  proprie- 
tors, whose  avocations  called  them  to 
difl^rent  countries.  Advertisements. 
were  published  in  the  Gazettes  ef 
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Europe^  announcing  the  sale.  In  the 
msiXi  tinie^  an  offer  wa^  made,  from 
his  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, of  £6000,  tor  these  marbles,  on 
condition  that  they  sliould  b<^  found 
Tvorth  it  on  their  arrival  here  ;  "  but 
this  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
blind  bargain,  and  they  did  not  know 
Tvhat  might  become  of  them."* 

Acoorcungly  this  oflfer  was  not  ac- 
cepted ;  but  as  there  was  an  apprehen- 
sion at  that  time  as  to  the  security  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  it  was  agreed  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  send  them  to 
Malta,  which  was  accordingly  done  ; 
and  it  was  on  this  accident  that  hung 
the  imfortunale  event  of  their  sale. 
Mr  Gropius,  upon  whom,  for  the  reii- 
sons  above,  the  conduct  of  the  business 
was  intrusted,  ought  to  have  altered 
the  advertisements  already  pubhshed 
(stating  their  ftiture  sale  at  Zante), 
as  to  take  place  at  Malta  instead.  The 
marbles  were  a  commodity  not  to  be 
purchased  by  a  sample ;  that  the  sale 
should  be  effected  where  they  could  be 
viewed  and  examined,  was  not  neces- 
sary to  be  suggested  to  a  ci-<lcvant  art- 
ist ;  but  Mr  Gropius,  who  was  not  with 
the  proprietors  at  the  moment  of  their 
joint  determination,  expressed  a  sin- 
gular aversion  to  Malta.  He  took  none 
of  the  necessary  measures ;  and  when 
the  day  approached,  he  insisted  (in 
the  absence  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
proprietors)  on  bolding  the  sale  in 
Zante.  Mr  Combe,t  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Museum,  went  to  Malta 
on  the  day  appointed,  where  he  con- 
cluded it  must  naturally  take  place ; 

*  See  Report  of  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  p.  6& 

f  Mr  Combe  came  with  an  offer  of 
^8000 :  the  marbles  were  sold  for  10,000 
sequins^  nearly  4^6000, 
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the  French  agent,  M.  Fauvel,  and  Mr 
Wagner^  on  the  part  of  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Bavaria,  who  held  to  the  ad- 
vertisement published,  and  was  ig- 
norant of  their  transport  to  Malta,  ar- 
rived at  the  same  moment  at  Zante» 
where  the  latter  finally  concluded  the 
purchase. 

Mr  Gropius,  more  anxious  to  avoid 
the  embarrassment  which  awaited  him 
on  other  afiaira  at  Malta,  than  con- 
sulting the  wishes  and  interest  of  hia 
employers,  liad  sent  no  notice  of  hi^ 
intention  to  hold  the  sale  at  Zante  to 
the  agent  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
marbles  at  Malta,  under  the  pretence 
of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the- 
letter  of  the  advertisement ;  nor  vira*'^ 
Mr  Combe  8  arrival  there  known  m^ 
time  to  defer  the  sale.  This  being  oon-H 
eluded,  by  an  agent  legally  constitut- 
ed, Messrs  Foster  and  Cockerell,  who 
were   absent   in    other  places,  touud 
themselves,  on  their  return,  under  the^ 
disagreeable  predicament  of  being  ob- 
liged to  support  the  sale  to  the  Prince 
of  Bavaria,  contrary  to  their  interest 
and  wishes,   and  the  exertions   they 
had  hitlierto  employed  for  their  ac- 
quisition to  this  country ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  the  means  of  thus  inform- 
ing the  public  of  the  cause  of  this  . 
circimastance,    and   of   laying  before) 
them  the  very  laudable  proceedings  oBA 
these  gentlemen,  which  we  hope  may 
instigate  fUrther  researches  in  the  an*  J 
cient  world,  with  the  same  enterpris 
and  hberality,  and  may  contribute  to 
render  our  I^Iuseum,  what  it  may  al- 
ready ahnost  claim  to  be — the  first  in 
Europe ;  and  thus  to  elevate  our  ranfc  I 
in  the  fine  arts  to  the  same  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  worlds  which  our 
useful  ones  have  hitherto  held  un- 
rivalled. 


SPECIMEN  OF  AN  UNPUBLISUBD  TRANSLATION  OF  AAlSTOPHANES. 

j^The  foUowing  specimen  of  a  translation  of  Aristophanes,  will,  if  we  be  not 
greatly  mistaken,  at  once  recall  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  some  ex- 
quisite versions  from  a  modern  language,  which  have  already  received  the 
highest  praise  from  Mr  Jeffrey,  and  what  is  much  better,  from  Sir  Southey — 
and  which,  we  have  no  hesiution  in  saying,  always  appeared  to  ourselves  to  be 
Buperior  in  all  the  qualities  of  doeeness,  ease,  vigour,  and  elegance,  to  any  thing 
which  any  age  or  country  has  produced  in  the  shape  of  poetical  trimslations. 
The  diiSculty  of  rendering  Aristophanes,  we  should  suppose  to  be  a  greater 
one  than  any  the  author  had  previously  overcome.  In  addition  to  the  superior 
difficulty  which  must  attend  transferring  an  ancient  into  a  modem  language^ 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  of  all  ancients  the  most  abounding  in  things  diffi-l 
cult  of  translation,  is,  without  exception,  Aristophanes.  Wit  and  humour 
doUied  in  the  most  unrivaUed  richness  of  elegant  languoge,  are  the  staples  of 
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his  iK)otry.    The  most  sly,  minutes  local,  and  personal  allusioiw-Hwriieiiial « 
double-entcndres  and  puns — endless  parodies — these  are  the  things  whidb  rendou  . 
ed  him  the  deliglit  of  the  vivacious  audience  tor  which  he  wrote,  and  these  are 
thin^  of  which  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  that  even  the  most  learned  of  his 
modern  readers  should  understand  more  than  a  small  part.     Aboye  all  other 
si)ecies  of  his  wit,  that  which  is  embodied  in  parody,  has  suflfercd  from  the 
lai)se  of  time.     Of  the  works  which  he  has  ridictded^  by  £ur  the  greater  part 
have  perished ;  and  even  when  the  very  pass^e  which  he  has  parodied  snr-  . 
vives,  to  enjoy  the  parody,  as  an  Atheman  enjoyed  it,  requires  that  the  pesssge 
should  be  as  familiar  to  us  as  it  was  to  the  Athenian.    The  caricature  gives  as 
comparatively  little  delight,  when  we  are  compelled  to  gather  our  Imowledgs 
of  the  original  from  the  microscopic  pica  of  a  Scholiast,  or  the  leaden  italuxs 
of  a  German  annotator. 

In  the  specimen  which  follows,  the  translator  has  attacked  the  utmost  of  . 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  we  think  our  learned  read- 
ers will  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  he  has  triumphantly  overcome  them.  The 
Frogs,  perhaps  the  most  phantastick  and  original  of  all  Aristophanea'  surviving 
comedies,  presents  us  throughout  with  a  bold  mixture  of  the  affiirs  of  the ; 
upper  world  and  the  lower.  This  grotesque  mixture  is  finely  exemplified  in  die .. 
specimen.  From  some  admirable  strophes  and  antistrophes  of  toe  Chorus,  in  which 
the  political  abuses  of  the  poet's  time  are  handled  with  a  dry  asperity  of  sarcasm, 
whereof  none  besides  Swift  and  Aristophanes  ever  was  master— we  are  at  ones 
transported  into  the  midst  of  the  infemals,  and  find  two  of  tlie  moat  dis- 
tinguished of  his  literary  contemporaries  contending  for  precedence  at 
the  court  of  Pluto.  These  are  the  old,  rough,  venerable  father  of  Greek 
trage<ly,  iEschylus,  and  the  most  polished  of  his  successors,  Euripides.  The 
former  is,  upon  the  whole,  treated  with  respect,  although  nothing  can  be  more 
exquisitely  nappy  than  the  ridicule  of  liis  knotty  and  pompous  phraseology. 
The  latter  is,  upon  all  occasions,  the  most  favourite  butt  of  Aristophanes.  His 
Plebeian  origin,  his  affected  sentimentality,  his  immorality,  his  scepticism,  his 
sophistry,  and  the  comparative  want  of  vigour  in  his  conceptions  and  style— 
every  thing  about  the  son  of  the  old  cabbage-woman,  is  claimed  by  this  relent- 
less persecutor,  as  the  property  and  food  of  his  intolerable  satire.  The  scene 
in  wnich  these  two  great  poets  abuse  and  vilify  each  other's  writings,  as  every 
word  in  it  is  at  once  a  parody  and  a  personal  sarcasm,  is,  yrimd  facie,  the  most 
untranslatcable  passage  in  the  most  untranslateable  of  books. 

This  scene  forms  part  of  the  specimen  below.  Those  who  can  read  6red[^ 
will  turn  to  verse  686  of  the  Bar^ttx^f  ^'^^  enjoy  the  comparison  of  the 
version  with  its  original.  But  even  the  mere  English  reader  wiU  feel  like  ene. 
who  contemplates,  at  the  present  day,  a  portrait  by  Titian  or  HoUieili,  thai; 
this  must  be  a  likeness.'} 

R  A  N  jE. 

^Chorus. 

Muse  attend  our  solemn  summons. 

And  survey  the  assembled  commons 

Congregated  as  they  sit, 

An  enormous  mass  of  wit, 

— Full  of  genius,  taste,  and  fire. 

Jealous  pride,  and  critic  ire — 

Cleophon  among  the  rest,  , 

(Like  the  swallow  from  her  nest  ... 

A  familiar  foreign  bird,) 

Chatters  loud  and  will  be  heard, 

(With  the  accent  and  the  grace  i 

Which  he  brought  with  him  from  Thrace) 

But  we  fear  the  tuneful  strain. 

Must  be  turn'd  to  grief  and  pain ;  • 

He  must  sing  a  dirge  perforce  • 

"Ulien  his  trial  takes  its  coiu-se ; 

AVe  shall  hear  him  moan  and  wail, 

Mke  the  plaintive  nightingale. 
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It  behoves  the  sacred  Choms,  |  and  of  right  to  thpm  belongs. 

To  auj^giest  sagacious  councils  |  in  their  verses  aud  their  songs. 

In  performftnce  of  our  officCj  |  we  present  with  all  humility 

A  proposal  for  removing  |  groundless  fears  and  disability, 

First  that  all  that  were  inveigletl  |  into  Pbrynichus's  treason. 

Should  be  sufi^r'd  and  receivd  I  hj  niles  of  evidence  and  Reason. 

To  clear  their  conduct — Secondly,  I  that  none  of  the  Athenian  race. 

Should  live  suspected  and  subjectca,  |  to  loss  of  franchise  and  disgrace. 

Feeling  it  a  grievous  sc«indal  |  when  a  single  naval  fight, 

Renders  foreigners  und  slaves  |  partakers  o1^  the  City's  right : 

— Not  that  we  condemn  the  mea,sure ;  |  we  conceivM  it  wisely  done, 

Much  the  wisest  of  your  measures  |  and  the  first  and  only  one  r 

- — But  your  kinsmen  and  your  comrades,  |  those  with  whom  you  fought  and  bore 

Danger,  hardship,  and  fatigue,  |  or  with  their  fathers  long  before 

In  so  many  naval  actions  |  labouring  mth  the  spear  and  oar- 

^These  we  think  as  they  profess  |  repentance  for  their  past  behaviour. 

Might  by  your  exalted  wisdoms,  |  be  received  to  grace  and  favour. 

Better  it  wouW  be,  believe  uSj  |  easting  off  revenge  and  pride, 

To  receive  as  friends  and  kinsmen,  |  all  that  combat  on  our  side 

Into  full  and  equal  ftttnchiBe  :  |  on  the  other  hand  we  tear 

If  vour  hearts  are  filled  with  fancies,  |  proud  and  captious  and  severe  ; 

While  the  shock  of  instant  danger  |  threatens  shipwi-eck  to  the  stute, 

Sudi  resolves  wiU  be  lamented  j  and  repented  of  too  late* 


If  the  Muse  foresees  at  all, 
What  in  future  will  befall 
Dirty  Cleigenes  the  small — 
He  the  scoundrel  at  the  bath — 
Will  not  long  escape  from  scath : 
But  must  perish  by  and  by, 
With  his  potash  and  bis  lye ; 
And  his  soap,  and  scouring  ball. 
And  his  washes,  one  or  all ; 
Therefore,  he  can  never  cease 
To  declaim  against  a  peace. 


0£ten  times  have  we  reflected  |  on  a  similar  abuse 
In  the  choice  of  men  for  oflicej  |  and  of  coins  for  common  use; 
For  your  old  and  standard  pieces,  |  valued,  and  approved,  and  tried. 
Here  among  the  Grecian  nations,  |  ai^d  in  all  the  world  beside ; 
Recognis'd  in  every  realm,  ]  for  hiwful  stamp  and  pure  assay. 
Are  rejected  and  abandoned  |  for  the  coin  of  yesterday ; 
For  a  vile  adulterate  Issue,  |  dipt,  and  counterfeit,  and  base. 
Which  the  traffic  of  the  city  |  passes  current  in  their  place  I 
And  the  men  who  stand  for  office,  |  noted  for  acknowledg'd  wortli, 
And  for  manly  deeds  of  honour,  |  and  for  honourable  birth  ; 
Train 'd  in  exercise  and  art,  |  in  sacred  dances  and  in  song. 
Are  rejected  and  supplanted  |  by  a  l>ase  ignoble  throng  ; 
Foreign  stamp  and  vulgar  mettle,  |  raise  them  to  command  and  place  ; 
Brazen  counterfeit  pretenders,  |  scoundrels  of  a  scoundrel  race  ; 
Whom  the  state,  in  former  ages,  |  scarce  would  have  allowed  to  stand 
At  the  sacrifice  of  outcasts,  |  as  the  scape-goats  of  the  land* 
— Time  it  is — and  long  has  been,  |  forsaking  all  your  foUies  past. 
To  recur  to  sterling  merit,  |  and  instrinsie  worth,  at  last. 
— If  we  rise,  we  rise  with  honour ;  (  if  we  fall,  it  must  be  so  : 
^But  there  was  an  ancient  saying,  |  which  we  all  have  heard  and  know : , 
That  the  vrise,  in  dangerous  cases,  |  have  esteeni'd  it  safe  and  good. 
To  receive  a  slight  chaBtisemcut  |  from  a  Wand  ojnaMe  wood* 
you  IV.  3  H 
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Scene  Xanthxas  and  ^acus. 

.^ac.  By  Jupiter !  but  he'a  a  gentleman. 
That  master  of  yours. 

X.  A  gentleman!  To  be  sure  he  is  ; 
Why^  he  does  nothmg  else  &it  wench  and  drink. 

^SEac.  His  never  striking  you  when  you  took  his  name^— > 
Out&cing  him,  and  contradicting  him — ! 

X.  It  might  have  been  worse  for  him  if  he  had. 

Mac.  'Well,  that's  well  spoken^  like  a  true-bred  sbve. 
It's  just  the  sort  of  language  I  delist  in. 

JT.  You  love  excuses  ? 

Mac.  Yea,  but  I  prefer 
Cursing  my  master  quietly  in  private. 

X.  Misdiief,  you^  fond  of  ? 

Mac.  Very  fond^  indeed. 

X.  What  think  ye  of  muttering  as  you  leave  the  room  / 

After  a  beating  ?  i 

Mac.  Why>  that's  pleasant  too. 

X.  By  Jove  is  it !   But  listening  at  the  door 
To  hear  their  secrets  ? 

Mac.  Oh>  there's  nothing  like  it. 

X.  And  then  the  reporting  them  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mac.  That's  beyond  every  thing, — that's  quite  extatic 

X.  Well,  give  me  your  hand.    And,  there,  take  mine-*> 
and  buss  me. 
And  there  again — and  tell  me>  for  Jupiter's  sake— 
For  he's  the  patron  of  our  kicks  and  beatings — 
What's  all  that  noise,  and  bustle,  and  abuse. 
Within  there  ? — 

Mac.  ^schylus  and  Euripides,  only. 

X.  Hah?— 

Mac.  Why^  there's  a  desperate  business  has  broke  out 
Among  these  here  dead  people ; — quite  a  tumult. 

X.  As  how  ? 

Mac.  Why,  there's  a  custom  we  have  established 
In  &vour  of  professors  of  the  tots. 
When  any  one>  the  first  man  in  his  line. 
Comes  down  amongst  us  here,  he  stands  entitled 
To  privil^e  and  precedence,  with  a  seat 
At  Pluto's  royal  board. 

X.  I  understand  you. 

Mac.  So  he  maintains  it  till  there  comes  a  better. 
Of  the  same  sort^  and  then  resigns  it  up. 

X,  But  why  should  JEschylus  be  disturb'd  at  this  ? 

Mac.  He  held  the  seat  for  tragedy,  as  being  master 
In  that  profession. 

A".  Well,  and  who's  there  now  ? 

Mac.  He  kept  it  till  Euripides  appeor'd ; 
But  he  collected  audiences  about  him. 
And  flourished,  and  exhibited,  and  harangued 
Before  the  thieves,  and  housebreakers,  and  rogues. 
Cut-purses,  cheats,  and  vagabonds,  and  villains. 
That  make  the  mass  of  population  here ; 
And  they — ^being  quite  tranj^xnrted,  and  delighted 
With  all  his  subtleties,  and  niceties. 
Equivocations,  quibbles,  and  so  forth. 
Evasions,  and  objections,  and  replies— 
In  short — they  rais'd  an  uproar  and  declar'd  him 
Afchpoet,  by  a  general  acclamation.    . 
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And  he  with  this  grew  proud  and  confident. 
And  laid  a  claim  to  the  &eat  where  ^Eschylus  sat. 

X.  And  did  not  he  get  pelted  for  his  pains  ^ 

j®a<r.  Why,  no. — The  mob  coll'd  out,  and  it  was  carried^ 
To  have  a  public  trial  of  skill  between  them. 

X,  You  mean  the  mob  of  scoundrels  that  you  mentioned. 

jEac,  Scoundrels,  indeed  ?  Aye,— scoundrels  without  nmnbcr. 

X.  But  ^schylus  must  have  had  good  friends  and  hearty. 

Mac.  Yes ;  but  good  men  are  scarce  both  here  and  elsewhere, 

X.  Well,  what  has  Pluto  settled  to  be  done  ? 

Mac,  To  have  a  trial  and  examination 
In  public. 

X  But  how  comes  it,  Sophocles  ? 
Why  does  not  he  put  in  his  claim  amongst  them  ? 

Mac.  No,  no,  not  he — the  moment  he  came  down  here 
He  went  up  and  saluted  ^schylus, 
And  kisC  his  cheek,  and  took  his  hand  quite  kindly ; 
And  ^Eschylus  edged  a  little  from  his  chair 
To  give  him  room,  so  now  the  story  goes 
(At  least  I  had  it  from  Cleidemides)  ; 
He  means  to  attend  there  as  a  stander-by. 
Professing  to  take  up  the  conqueror ; 
If  vEschylus  gets  the  better — well  and  good. 
He  gives  up  his  pretensions, — but,  if  not, 
Iie*ll  stand  a  trial,  he  says,  against  Euripides. 

X.  There'll  be  strange  doings. 

JEac.  That  there  will — and  aboiftly 
— Here — in  this  place — strange  things  I  promise  you; 
A  kind  of  thing  that  no  man  could  have  thought  of. 
Why,  you'll  see  iioetry  weighed  out  and  measured. 

X.  What,  will  they  bring  their  tragedies  to  the  steel-yards  ? 

Mac.  Yes  will  they — with  their  rules  and  compasses 
They'll  measure,  and  examine,  and  compare. 
And  bring  their  plummets,  and  their  lines  and  levels. 
And  t^ke  the  bearings, — ^for  Euripides 
Says  that  he'll  make  the  survey  word  by  word. 

X,  iEschylus  takes  the  thing  to  heart  I  doubt. 

A^\  He  bent  his  brows,  and  por'd  upon  the  ground ; 
I  saw  him. 

X,  Well,  but  who  decides  the  business  ? 

Mac.  WTiy,  there  the  diffioilty  lies — for  judges, 
True  learned  judges,  are  grown  scarce,  and  iEschylus 
Objected  to  the  Athenians  absolutely. 

X*  Considering  them  as  rogues  and  villains  mostly. 

Mac.  As  being  ignorant  and  empty  generally. 
And  in  their  judgment  of  the  stage  particularly. 
In  fine,  tliey*ve  fixt  upon  that  master  of  yours 
As  having  had  some  practice  in  the  business. 
But  we  must  wait  within — ^for  when  our  masters 
Are  warm  and  eager-^stripes  and  blows  ensue. 

Chorub. 

The  full-mouth'd  master  of  the  tragic  quire. 
We  shall  l>ehold  him  foam  with  rage  and  ire; 
- — Confronting  in  the  list 
His  eager,  shrewd,  sharp-tooth'd  antagonifit- 
Then  will  his  visual  orbs  be  wildly  whir  I'd 
And  huge  invectives  will  be  hurrd. 

Superb  and  supercilious. 

Atrocious,  atrabilious. 
With  fijurious  gesture,  and  with  lips  of  foam. 
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And  lion  crest  unconscious  of  the  oomb ; 
Erect  with  rage, — his  brow's  impending  glooni> 
O  ershadowing  his  dark  eyes'  terrific  bkse. 

The  opponent,  dexterous  and  wary. 

Will  fend  and  parry ; 
While  masses  of  conglomerated  phrase. 

Enormous,  ponderous^  and  p^antic. 

With  indignation  frantic. 

And  strength  and  force  gigantic. 
Are  desperately  sped 
At  his  devoted  head.— 
Then,  in  different  style. 
The  touchstone  and  the  file. 
And  subtleties  of  art 

In  turn  will  play  their  part;  .     . 

Analysis  and  rule. 
And  every  modem  tool ; 
With  critic,  scratch,  and  scribblet^ 
And  nice  invidious  nibble  ; 
•—Contending  for  the  important  choice, 
A  vast  expenditure  of  human  voice ! 

Scene  EuaiPiDES,  Bacchus,  ^scHTLUff. 

Eu,  Don't  give  me  your  advice  ,*  I  claim  the  seat. 
As  being  a  better  and  superior  artist. 

B.  \^iat,  ^schylus,  don't  you  speak  ?  You  hear  his  language'. 

J£,  He's  mustering  up  a  grand  commanding  visage— 
A  silent  attitude — the  common  trick 
That  he  begins  with  in  his  tragedies. 

B.  Come,  have  a  care,  my  friend ;  youll  say  too  macfa* 

E.  I  know  the  man  of  old — I've  scrutinized 
And  shewn  him  long  ago  for  what  he  is, 
A  rude  unbridled  tongue,  a  haughty  [^irit ; 
Proud,  arrogant,  and  msolently  pompous ; 
Roiu;h,  clownish,  boisterous,  and  overbearing. 

JS.  Say'st  thou  me  so  ?  Thou  Bastard  of  the  earth. 
With  thy  patch'd  robes  and  rags  of  sentiment, 
Rak'd  from  the  streets,  and  stitch'd  and  tack'd  together ! 
Thou  mumping,  whining,  beggarly  hypocrite ! 
But  you  shall  pay  for  it. 

B.  There  now,  ^Sschylus, 
You  grow  too  warm.— Restrain  your  ireftd  mood. 

M.  Yes ;  but  I'll  seize  that  sturdy  beggar  first. 
And  search  and  strip  him  bare  of  his  pretensions. 

B.  Quick !  Quick !  A  sacrifice  to  the  winds — ^Make  ready ; 
I  see  the  storm  there  gathering.    Bring  a  victim.  '     .*   ■ 

M.  — A  wretch  that  has  corrupted  every  thing ; 
Our  music  with  his  melodies  fipm  Crete ;  .     .     .   ; 

Our  morals  with  incestuous  tragedies.  .  .    ."   ' 

B,  Dear,  worthy  -^schylus,  contain  yourself; 
And  as  for  you,  Euripides,  move  off* 
This  instant,  if  you're  wise ;  I  give  you  warning ; 
Or  else,  with  one  of  his  big  thumping  phrases. 
You'll  get  your  brains  dash'd  out,  and  all  your  notions. 
And  sentiments,  and  matter,  mash'd  to  pieces. 
—And  thee,  most  noble  iBschylus,  I  breech. 
With  mild  demeanour,  calm  and  affable. 
To  hear  and  answer.     For  it  ill  beseems 
Illustrious  bards  to  scold  like  market-women. 
But  you  roar  out  and  bellow  like  a  furnace. 

E.  I'm  up  to  it. — I'm  resolved,  and  here  I  stand 
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Heady  and  steady — take  what  course  you  will ; 
Let  him  be  first  to  speak^  or  else  let  me. 
1*U  match  my  plots  and  characters  against  him ; 
My  sentiments  and  language,  and  what  not ; 
Ay,  and  my  music  too  ;  and  Meleager, 
My  -Mollis,  and  my  Telephus,  and  all* 

B.  WeU,  ^S4;hylus,  determine.     What  say  you  ? 

Ai,  I  wish  the  place  of  trial  had  been  elsewhere : 
I  stand  at  disadvantage  here. 

B*  As  how  ? 

M,  Because  my  poems  bve  on  earth  above. 
And  his  died  with  him,  and  descended  here. 
And  are  at  hand  as  ready  witnesses. 
But  you  decide  the  matter,  I  submit. 

B*  Come — let  them  bring  me  Are  and  frankincense. 
That  I  may  offer  vows  and  make  oblations 
For  an  ingenious  critical  conclusion 
To  this  same  elegant  and  clever  trial. 
^To  the  ChontsJ2  -Ajid  you  too,  sing  me  a  hymn  there — To  the  Muses. 
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Choxus. 

To  the  heavenly  Nine  we  petition, 
Ye,  that  on  earth  or  in  air  |  are  for  ever  kindly  protecting 

The  vagaries  of  learned  ambition. 
And  at  your  ease  from  above,  |  our  sense  and  folly  directing, 

(Or  poetical  contests  inspecting, 
Deign  to  behold  for  a  while — as  a  source  of  amusing  attention. 

All  the  struggles  of  style  and  invention) 
Aid,  and  assist,  and  attend,  |  and  afford  to  the  furious  authors 

Your  refin'd  anrl  cnlighten'd  suggestions; 
Grant  them  ability — force,  |  and  agihty,  quick  recollections. 

And  address  in  their  answers  and  questions. 
Pithy  replies,  with  a  word  to  the  wise,  and  pulling  and  bawling. 

With  inordinate  uproar  and  bawling ; 
Driving  and  drawing,  like  carpenters  sawing  their  dramas  asunder. 

With  suspended  sense  and  wonder. 
All  are  waiting  and  attending 
On  the  conflict  now  depending. 


B,  Come,  say  your  prayers,  you  two,  before  the  trial.  £Mschi^lus  ojfers  incenK. 

M.  O  CcrcSj  nourisher  of  my  soul,  maintain  me, 
A  true  partaker  of  thy  mysteries, 

B.  [^To  Euripides.^  There,  you  there,  make  your  offering. 

E.  Well,  I  will ; 
But  I  direct  myself  to  other  deities, 

B.  Heh,  what  ?  Your  own  ?  Some  new  ones  ? 

E*  Most  assuredly, 

J?,  Well,  pray  away  then — to  your  own  new  deities,  £^Euripidesqffers  ineense* 

E*  Thou  fooaful  Air,  the  nurse  of  all  my  notions. 
And  ye,  the  organic  powers  of  sense  and  speech. 
And  keen  refin'd  olfactory  discernment, 
Afi£ist  my  present  search  for  faults  and  errors. 


Chorus. 

Here  beside  you,  here  are  wc. 
Eager  all  to  hear  and  see 
This  abstruse  and  curious  battle. 
Of  profound  and  learned  prattle. 
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— But^  as  it  appears  to  me, 

Thus  the  course  of  it  will  be : 

That  the  junior  and  appdlant 

Will  advance  as  the  asiiiilant,  , 

Aiming  shrewd  satiric  darts 

At  his  rival's  noble  parts. 

And  with  sallies  sharp  and  keen. 

Try  to  wound  him  in  the  ^iieea ; 

While  the  veteran  rends  and  raiMS 

Rifted^  rough,  uprooted  phrases. 

Wields  them  like  a  thraabing-stafi; 

And  dispells  the  dust  and  coiSi 


IL  Come  now,  b<^n,  and  speak  away ;  |  bat  first  Imt  you  ^ 
That  all  your  language  and  discourse  |  muiBt  be  gentedand  dew. 
Without  abusive  simiiies,  |  or  common  vulgar  joking. 


E.  At  the  first  outset,  I  forbear  I  to  state  my  ovn  pntenrioiMif 

Hereafter  I  shall  mention  them  |  when  his  have  been  xeftUed;     . 

And  after  I  have  prov'd  and  shewn,  |  how  he  abus'd  and  cheated. 

Tlic  rustic  audience  that  he  found,  J  which  Phrynichus  beqneath'd  hfm. 

Wo  planted  first  upon  the  stage  |'  a  figure  veil'd  and  muffled. 

An  Achilles  or  a  Niobe,  |  that  never  shew'd  their  fiioefy 

But  kept  a  tragic  attitude,  |  without  a  word  to  utter. 
B,  No  more  they  did :  it's  very  true. — 

E.  In  the  meanwluli^  the  Cbonie 

Strung  on  ten  strophes  right-an-end,  |  but  They  remained  in  nlenee. 
B.  I  lik'd  that  silence  well  enough ;  |  as  well,  periiape,  er  betfeBS  . 

Thau  those  new  talking  characters.-— 

E.  That's  fipom  your  want  ofjudgnMHf,    .. 

Believe  me. 

B»  Why,  perhaps  it  is ;— -but  what  was  his  intentkm  ? 
E,  Why,  mere  conceit  and  insolence ; — to  keep  the  people  ina&o%  i 

Till  Niobe  should  deign  to  speak,  <-to  drive  his  drama  ftnrard.  . 

B.  O  what  a  rascal ! — Now  I  see  |  the  tricks  he  us'd  to  ^y  me.    .  ^ 

J^To  JEschylus,  who  is  shewing  signs  of  uuUgnatuM  by  varinu'comkHimM^ 

— What  make9  you  writhe  and  wince  about? —  .  . 

E.  Becanae  he  faeli  my 

Then  having  dragg'd  and  drawl'd  abng,  [  half-way  to  the  x 

He  foisted  in  a  dozen  words  |  of  noisy  boisterous  accent, 

With  ''  nodding  plumes  and  shaggy  brows,"  |  mere  bugbean  of  Uie  lamtwfl)r, . 

That  no  man  ever  heard  before. — 

M.  Alas!  alas! 

B.  ZTo  JSfdisylM.^  IIa:fe  done  dHni 
E,  His  words  were  never  clear  or  plain. 

B.  ZTo  Mschyhu.'2  Don't  grind  your  teeth  ao  •tntigdiyi.r 
E.  —But  Bulwarks,  and  Scamanders,  |  and  Hipnogrifii,  and  Gagoni, 

"  Embost  on  brazen  bucklers,"  |  and  grim  remondeaa  phrami^ 

Which  nobody  could  understand. 

B.  WeU,  I  oonfees,  for  my  pnr^ 

I  us'd  to  keep  awake  at  night,  I  coigecturing  and  gueasing, 

To  think  what  kind  of  foreign  bird  |  he  meant  by  GriSa^hanm.  .,    ^ 

M.  A  fiffure  on  the  heads  of  ships,  |  you  goose,  yon  innst  have  Men  dMBk 
B.  I  took  it  for  Philoxenus,  I  fi[>r  mj  part,  firom  the  likeness'  A 

E.  So !  figures  from  the  h^s  of  ships  |  are  fit  for  tragic  diction* 
JE.  Well,  then — thou  paltry  wretch,  explain — ^What  were  your  own  devioeif 
E.  Not  stories  about  flying  stags,  |  like  yours,  and  griffin-nones  ; 

Nor  terms  nor  images  deriv'd  from  tap'strv  F  j         unu 

When  I  rcceiv'd  the  Muse  firom  you,  |  I       ku  j  u       .  pampei^i. 

With  pompous  sentences  and  terms,  |  a  Cui  i  ui       vi     a. 

My  first  attention  was  applied  |  to  miake  lik»  u  ^Jlj, 

And  bring  her  to  a  moderate  bulk  |  by  dint  of  u^u 


You  a^  if  any  thing  remarkable 
has  occurred  in  the  course  of  ray  stu- 
dies. Yesterday  a  gay  yomig  French- 
man calleil  here  tor  advice.  He  said 
he  wisheil  to  adopt  the  Enji^lish  mode 
of  behaviour  in  society,  but  found  his 
jiersonal  feelings  were  too  elastic  and 
springy  to  allow  him  to  keep  tliat  even 
t£nor  and  squareness  of  manners^  which 
liad  struck  his  fancy,  and  that  the 
livdinetv^  of  his  iropres8ions,and  his  de- 
sire to  shine,  were  continually  tlirowing 
him  off  his  centre*  I  told  him  that  the 
difficulties  he  experienced  arose  partly 
from  liib  temperament  and  mode  of 
sensation  J  and  partly  from  the  pro|)or- 
tions  in  wliieh  his  cerebral  organs 
were  developed.  He  was  laterally 
large  in  the  upper  back  part  of  the 
head,  but  not  much  developed  in  the 
summit.  The  lower  raidifle  part  of 
his  tbrehead  wa£  prominent,  and  his 
nose  pointed  and  cartilaginous.-  He 
Asked  if  the  Englishmen  reflected 
much,  and  if  that  w^as  the  cause  of 
their  staid  and  grave  demeanour*  I 
answered,  that  not  all  of  thera  were 
thoughtful,  but  that  they  were  per- 
sons of  stubborn  and  manly  tempera* 
nenta,  and  scorned  to  be  moved,  either 
U>  pleaaiire  or  pain,  by  every  trivial 
ciTcumstance*  I  recommend  eu  to  him 
not  to  set  his  mind  on  imitating  the 
Enghfh,  but  to  give  way  to  his  in* 
temal  propensdons  with  as  good  a 
«i'ace  as  he  could ;  for  his  composition 
did  not  appear  to  contain  the  sourcea 
of  many  low  or  disagreeable  mani- 
^tations. 

To  the  question,  whether  the  Mea- 
leger  or  Antinous  is  tlie  finer  head}  I 
can  only  reply  by  making  tlie  follow- 
ing observations :  The  fi^t  thing  that 
strikes  us  in  comparing  these  heads, 
is  the  different  arrangement  of  tlie 
hair.  In  tlie  Mel  eager,  it  assumes 
the  simple  imd  natural  form  wliich 
we  would  expect  in  an  active  and  care- 
less young  hunter  of  the  olden  time> 
who  allowed  it  to  grow  in  its  own 
way.  The  short  locks  of  which  it  is 
ootnposeil  spread^  in  successive  circles^ 
from  the  top  of  the  head,  overlapping 
each  other,  and  presenting  a  close  and 
almost  matted  appearance,  which  does 
not  at  all  disguise  the  shape  of  the 
head*  The  hair  of  the  Antinous  is 
better  adapted  to  please  the  eye  by 
the  luxuriant  beauty  of  its  clusters, 
and  by  the  elegance  of  their  arrange- 
ment ;  which,  althoi^h  unaffected,  at 
the  same  time  suggests  the  idea  of  art. 
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We  are  reminded  that  it  belongs,  not 
to  the  primitive  age,  "  incomptis  ca* 
pillis,"  but  to  the  days  of  Adrian^  at 
whose  court  he  probably  spent  an  ef- 
feminate and  degraded  life.  This  ex* 
ubenmce  of  hair  also  disguises,  in 
some  measure,  the  shope  of  the  head. 
Antinous  was  a  native  of  Bythinia, 
in  Asia  Minor.  JMeleager,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  to  use  the  words  of  Thom^ 
son^ 

*»  Shews  what  ideas  smiled  of  old  in  Greece/' 
In  the  head  of  Meleager,  which  is  re- 
presented as  very  young,  we  see  the 
characteristics  of  impetuosity  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  of  a  most  imcontroUable 
will,  united  with  the  utmost  sweet- 
ness and  serenity  in  the  expression  of 
the  countenance.  The  greatest  de- 
velopemetit  is  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
in  tne  organ  of  vohtion,  and  in  all 
those  organs  which  surround  it,  in- 
cluding pride  and  the  love  of  applause 
beliind,  and  enthusiasm  before.  All 
those  organs  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
forehead,  which  connect  us  with  the 
external  world,  are  large  and  very  pro-* 
minent  Imagination  and  reflection* 
which  turn  the  eyes  inwards,  and 
have  so  much  tendency  to  generate 
internal  sources  of  activity,  seem  pro* 
portionably  less  developed  in  the  head 
of  Meleager^  A  certain  dignified 
childishness  pervades  the  features* 
We  see  a  being  who  scarcely  remeni"* 
hers  of  the  existence  of  his  own  facul* 
ties  and  feelings,  so  long  as  they  are 
lying  asleep  within  him,  hut  the 
movements  o(  whose  feeUngs,  when 
they  are  excited  by  external  events, 
have  an  overbearing  force,  proportion^ 
ed  to  the  time  during  which  they  ge- 
nerally remain  inactive,  in  his  beau- 
tifrd  countenance  we  see  an  unemo* 
tional  serenity,  restilisng  ^m  the 
quiescence  of  on  organization  strong 
and  healthfulj  but  unaccustomed  to  be 
excited  by  any  other  causes  than  the 
few  and  broad  objects  of  heroical  and 
semi-barbarous  existence.  The  lips  and 
cheeks  seem  scarcely  habituated  to  bend 
or  undulate  under  the  influence  ot^  e* 
motion.  They  have  the  same  firmness 
and  solidity  as  his  shoulder,  or  an/ 
other  part  of  his  body.  It  may,  per* 
haps,  be  said,  that  the  sculptor  Ims 
represented  them  so  for  the  sake  of 
tonvi ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for, 
although  the  presence  of  violent  emo* 
tion  is  hostile  to  perfect  form,  the  sus* 
ceptibility  of  emotion  may  be  iadicat" 
ed  in  the  turn  of  the  features,  without 
I 
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of  human  nature.  Tlwy  have  tihnp 
been  remarkable  fiir  a  oertaia  cold  and 
unadmiring  shrewdneBs^  of  which  aelf- 
love  is  the  true  foundation.  Sawney 
Acknowledgment  of  Aberdeenshire  Heads—  feels  no  love  of  great  and  beantiflil 
Nature  of  Religious  FeeUn^  anoong  Co-    objects  for  thdr  own  sakei,  hut  standi 
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venanters — Self-love  of  Lowland  Soots— 
Aspects  it  assumes — Young  Frenchman*8 
Application^— Melcager  and  Antinou»— 
Imperfections  of  Portraits. 

I  HAVE  received  the  three  specimens 
of  Aberdeenshire  heads.  That  they 
must  have  been  as  remarkable  for  the 
savoir  faire,  as  you  say  they  were,  is 
evident  from  their  structure.  One  of 
them  now  stands  on  a  shelf,  with  Ids 
cheek  close  to  the  "  Ready  Reckoner." 
You  urge  me  strongly  to 'pronounce, 
in  the  meantime,  some  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  Scottish  character;  but 
cautious  induction  is  ever  the  mark  of 
the  true  philosopher,  and  in  no  science 
is  it  so  necessary  as  in  that  which 


aloof,  and  measuies  them  with  a  aecp- 
tical  eye.    The  Lowland  dialect  ia  re- 
plete with  certain  ▼emacolar  jftnm, 
which  betray  his  inchnatioo  to  view 
all  persona  and  thii^  thioiigfa  adi- 
miniahing  daas;  and,  for  iwtanpa  of 
this,  I  refer  to  the  national  nov^  of 
Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  &&    No 
passion  for  the  arts  toudiei  hk  mwI; 
no  longings  after  the  great  ideaL  Hie 
more  homely  and  liiSted  the  oljetli 
which  are  presented  to  hha,  the  man 
comfort  he  drawa  ften  them;  and 
this  is  an  infidUUe  ayuipUim  of  the 
predominance  of  adf*]ove  over   the 
generous  and  aaphing  afibctioUb  Sm 

.»  .»  »^  ..w^»w».^  ^  ...  V w,.x.^„    the  metaphyaica  of  thia  aiiignkr  line. 

treats  of  human  faculties  and  propen-    are  the  metaphyaica  of  littleneaty  and 
sions.     It  is  evident  that  the  other    have  never  led  into  the  love  of  ' 
head  which  you  sent  cannot  be  that 
of  a  Covenanter ;  at  least  of  a  truly 
zealous  and  obdurate  one,  willing  to 
go  all  lengths.     It  is  too  little  deve- 
loped in  the  organs  of  self-love  and 
of  firmness.    Devotion  assumes  dif- 
ferent aspects,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent natural  dispositions  which  it  finds 
in  the  individuals  whom  it  animates. 
In  the  Covenanters,  religious  feeling 
did  not  meet  with  many  of  the  bland, 
benign,  forgiving,  and  beautiful  dis- 
positions, which  have  their  seat  in  the 
region  above  the  forehead.     It  was 
rather  connected  with  conscientious- 
ness and  severe  justice,  which,  in  the 
first  place,  gave  no  quarter  to  them- 
selves, and  which  also  engendered,  by 
internal  reaction,  something    like    a 
feeling  of  unrelenting  bitterness  to- 
wards others.     It  was  also   strongly 
connected  with  will  or  determination, 
and,  through  it,  with  self-love.     The 
Covenanters  were  also  addicted  to  doc- 
trinal discussions  which  exercised  their 
dialectical  understanding,  and  which 
often  ended  in  exciting  more  activity 
of  opinionative  self-love,  than  of  de- 
votional  sentiment,  and  in  drawing 
down  their  thoughts  into  the  sphere 
of  the  human  passions.     If  their  re- 
ligiousness had  been  of  a  nobler  qua- 
lity than  it  was,  we  should  have  heard 
less  of  them  in  history.    Upon  the 
whole,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  the 
Lowland  Scots  of  a  meagreness  in  the 
enthusiastic  and  disinterested  elements 


ty,  aa  with   moat   other        

The  Lowland  peaiant,  however,  wJk 
all  his  self-love,  never  betraja  a  Qm» 
conading  spirit.  The  oaolioD  nd 
coldness  of  nia  character  will  not  aHev 
him  to  hazard  any  thing  of  that  aort 
Neither  does  his  pride  aammie  a  star* 
dy,  manly,  and  combative  attitode^ 
as  it  does  with  the  Engliah ;  hot  he 
wraps  himself  prudently  in  hia  ' 
ket,  and,  eyeing  the  world  ad 
over  one  should^,  employa  the-  kaeii* 
ness  of  a  northern  sagacity  to  inpnly 
himself  mentallpr  with  reaaons  of  £^ 


paragement  against  every  aort  of  pre** 
tensions.  Even  re^pxm,  is  made  by 
him  subservient  to  the  gratificatioii  of 
his  human  passions ;  fiur,  as  it  ineid- 
cates  the  vanity  of  all  wYnidly  oljeel^ 
and  the  insisnificanoe  of  all  hnman 
merits  and  distinctions,  it  so  ftr^ 
ters  to  him  a  soothing  voice  ;  and  M- 
finds  a  consolation  in  thuiking^  that 
those  who  ei\joy  better  fiure  than  oat*, 
meal,  or  wear  any  thing  finer  than  a 
blue  bonnet,  are  so  much  the 
likely  to  go  to  a  bad  place  in  the  i 
None  of  the  divine  or  wood  feeft  ^ 
have  any  exclusive  ten&ncy,  ezo^ 
against  qualities  that  are  deatmctive 
to  themselves.  You  will  perhaps 
think  some  of  the  foregoing  atiictntca 
too  severe,  and  perhaps  thev  are-;  hot 
I  have  no  patience  with  toe  love  of 
littleness,  which,  whoever  indulges- 
in,  as  a  great  poet  observesj  ^ ' 
against  his  own  soul." 
7 
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You  ask  if  ftiiy  thing  rerottrkable 
has  occurred  in  the  course  of  my  stu« 
dies.  Yesterday  a  gay  young  FrencU- 
wian  called  here  for  advice*  He  said 
he  wislied  to  adopt  the  English  mode 
of  behaviour  in  society,  but  found  his 
personal  feelings  were  too  elastic  and 
^ringy  to  ftllow  hiro  to  keep  tliat  even 
tenor  and  squajrcneas  of  niannera,which 
had  struck  his  fancy^  and  that  the 
liveliness  of  his  impressions,  and  his  de- 
sire to  shine,  were  continually  tlu-owing 
him  off  his  centre.  I  told  him  that  the 
difficulties  he  experienced  arosi*  partly 
firom  his  tetnperamcnt  and  niotle  of 
sensation  J  and  partly  from  the  propor« 
tions  in  which  his  cerebral  organs 
were  developed.  He  was  laterally 
large  in  tlie  upper  back  part  of  the 
head,  but  not  much  developed  in  the 
summit.  The  lower  raiddJe  part  of 
his  forehead  was  prominent,  and  his 
nofie  pointed  and  cartilaginous.  He 
isked  if  the  Englislmien  reflected 
much,  and  if  that  was  the  cause  of 
their  staid  and  grave  demeanour.  I 
unswered,  that  not  all  of  them  were 
thoughtful,  but  that  they  were  per» 
sons  of  stubborn  and  manly  tempera- 
ments, and  soomed  to  be  moved^  either 
to  pleasure  or  pain,  by  ev^  trivial 
circumstance.  I  recommended  to  him 
ROt  to  set  his  mind  on  imitating  the 
English,  but  to  give  way  to  lus  in- 
terna) propensions  with  as  good  a 
wrace  as  he  could ;  for  his  composition 
did  not  appear  to  contain  the  sources 
of  many  low  or  disagreeable  mani- 
iestations. 

To  the  question,  whether  the  Mca- 
leger  or  Antiiious  is  the  finer  head,  I 
can  only  reply  by  making  the  follow* 
tug  observations :  The  first  thing  tlnit 
strikes  us  in  comparing  these  headsj 
is  the  different  arrangement  of  the 
hair.  In  the  Meleager>  it  assumes 
the  simple  and  natural  form  which 
we  woukl  expect  in  an  active  and  care- 
less young  hunter  of  the  olden  time> 
who  allowed  it  to  grow  in  its  own 
way.  The  short  locks  of  which  it  is 
coraposwl  spread,  in  successive  circles, 
from  the  top  of  the  head,  overlapping 
«ach  otlter,  and  presenting  a  close  and 
idmost  matted  appearance,  which  does 
not  at  all  disguise  the  shape  of  the 
heail.  The  hair  of  the  Autinous  is 
better  adapted  to  please  the  eye  by 
the  luxuriant  beauty  of  its  clusters, 
and  by  the  elegance  of  their  arrange- 
ment ;  which,  although  unaffected,  at 
the  same  time  suggests  the  idea  of  art. 

Vol.  IV. 


We  are  reminded  tliat  it  belong*,  not. 
to  the  primitive  age,  '^  incornptis  ca^ 
piUis,"  but  to  the  days  of  Adrian,  at 
whose  court  he  probaUy  spent  an  ef«.  ^ 
feniinatc  and  degraded  life.  This  ex 
uberance  of  hair  also  disguises, 
some  measure,  the  shape  of  the  head. 

Antinous  was  a  native  of  Bythiii 
in   Asia  Minor.     Meleager,    on 
other  hand,  to  use  the  words  of  Thon 
son, 

'^^  Shews  what  ideas  smded  of  old  in  Greecc^J 
In  tlie  head  of  Meleager,  which  is  re 
presented  as  very  young,  we  see  tl] 
characteristics  of  impetuosity  and  mag^ 
nanimity,  and  of  a  most  uiicontrollabM 
will,  united  with  the  utmost  sweet 
ness  and  serenity  in  the  expre^ion  < 
tlie  countenance.  The  greatest  de 
velopement  is  at  the  top  of  the  hea 
in  the  organ  of  volitiou,  and  in 
those  orgiujs  which  surround  it, 
eluding  pride  aiul  the  love  of  applause^ 
behind,  and  enthusiasm  before*  All 
those  organs  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
forehead,  which  connect  us  with  the 
external  world,  are  large  and  very  pro* 
minent.  Imagination  and  reftecUon^ 
which  turn  the  eyes  inwards,  and 
have  so  much  tendency  to  generate 
internal  sources  of  activity,  seem  pro- 
portionably  less  developetl  in  the  head 
of  Meleager.  A  certain  dignified 
dnldishness  pervades  the  features. 
We  see  a  being  who  scarcely  remem- 
bers of  the  existence  of  his  own  facul- 
ties and  feelings,  so  long  as  they  are 
lying  asleep  within  him,  but  the 
movements  of  whose  feelings,  when 
they  are  excited  by  external  events^, 
liave  an  overhearing  force,  proportion** 
ed  to  the  time  during  which  they  ge- 
nerally remain  inactive.  In  his  beau<* 
tiful  countenance  we  see  an  unemo* 
tiorud  serenity,  resulting  from  the 
quiescence  of  an  organization  strong 
and  healthful,  but  unaecustomed  to  hu 
excited  by  any  other  causes  than  the 
few  and  broad  objects  of  heroical  and 
semi-barbarous  existence.  The  lips  and 
cheeks  seem  scai'celyhabituatcfl  to  bend 
or  undulate  under  the  influence  of  e- 
1  notion*  They  have  the  same  firmness 
and  solidity  as  his  shoulder,  or  any 
other  part  of  his  body.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  said,  that  the  sculptor  lus 
represented  them  so  for  the  sake  of 
form ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for, 
altliough  the  presence  of  violent  emo- 
tion is  hostile  to  perfect  form,  the  sus~ 
ceptibility  of  emotion  may  be  indicat- 
ed in  the  turn  of  the  features,  without 
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destroying  the  regularity  of  their  con- 
tours. Ancient  existence  required  no 
internal  activity,  except  what  was  ul- 
timately to  issue  forth  and  he  applied 
to  practical  purposes.  Their  notions 
of  the  human  destiny  did  not  induce 
men  to  explore  their  own  feelings  in 
relation  to  morality.  Hence  there 
was  no  activity  of  sentiment  except 
what  resulted  from  events ;  and  as  for 
intellectual  activity,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  it  was  never  dreamt  of. 

In  the  Antinous  we  perceive  a  be- 
ing of  inferior  mould,  and  approach- 
ing much  nearer  the  level  of  ordinary 
nature.  The  top  of  the  head  presents 
no  longer  the  same  lofty  convexity  as  in 
the  Meleager.  The  lower  parts  of 
the  brain  are  more  developed  in  pro- 
portion. The  features  have  not  the 
same  childish  aspect ;  but  they  are 
more  effeminate  and  voluptuous  in 
their  expression,  and  we  see  through- 
out a  being  fitted  to  live  contented  in 
a  much  lower  sphere  of  existence. 
The  part  of  the  forehead  above  the 
nose  and  eyes  is  well  developed,  and 
of  an  elegant  and  regular  structure. 
It  is  the  developement  of  this  region 
which  confers  a  talent  for  the  fine 
arts  (at  least  in  so  far  as  they  depend 
on  perception,  and  not  on  internal 
idealism);  and  it  is  extremely  pro* 
bable,  that  the  favourite  companion  of 
Adrian  would  be  a  person  well  able  to 
sympathise  in  his  passion  for  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  painting,  and  other 
similar  studies.  In  the  head  of  An- 
tinous the  organ  of  tune  also  spreads 
out  the  sides  of  the  forehead  consider- 
ably. 

Sculpture  is  the  only  mode  of  re- 
presentation which  can  exhibit  the 
structure  of  the  human  head  in  a  sa- 
tisfactory manner.  Not  a  day  passes 
but  I  am  fretted  by  the  imperfection 
of  the  ideas  conveyed  by  paintings 
and  engravings  which  present  only  one 
aspect,  and  can  only  express  forms 
by  the  ambiguous  means  of  light  and 
shadow.  Y  et  busts  are  sometimes  to 
be  met  with,  which  have  probably 
been  copied  merely  from  portraits  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  original  ;  so  that 
the  form  given  to  the  head  depended 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  fancy  of 
the  artist,  or  upon  imperfect  recollec- 
tions. The  bust  of  every  remarkable 
person  should  be  taken  from  the  Hfe 
as  a  memorial  of  his  organization,  and 
a  bequest  of  knowledge  to  mankind. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  mention 


HJin. 

one  thing.  I  wish  you  oould  find 
some  person  who  would  make  a  taUe 
of  the  different  races  of  mankiiid  who 
have  settled  in  the  Island  of  Britain, 
and  whose  progeny  now  fomi  its  che- 
quered population ;  together  with  the 
districts  they  took  potaession  of,  or 
where  they  amalgamated  themselves 
with  former  inhabitaiits.     Yonrgy&c 
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This  little  pamphlet  deserres  notioe^ 
not  on  account  of  any  intrimic  ment 
which  it  possesses,  but  on  account  of 
its  being  written  by  a  man  of  some 
celebrity  as  a  political  writer.  Mr 
Schefier,  as  our  readers  are  probsUy 
aware,  is  a  Grerman  who  has  kng 
been  settled  in  France,  and  who,  ainoe 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  has  mere 
than  once  attracted  to  himself  the  at« 
tention  of  the  Frendi  government  bj 
the  extraordinary  freedom  of  hia  pen. 
His  Essay  on  the  Pohtical  Stete  of  hb 
own  Country,  although  disfigozed 
both  by  some  looseness  of  pramsei, 
and  some  extravagance  of  oonchuwo^ 
was,  nevertheless,  in  the  main,  an  in* 
teresting  and  even  intelligent  book; 
and,  in  truth,  the  worst  of  its  enoca 
were  easily  pardoned,  becaoae  the  |pB- 
neral  justice  of  its  complainta  was  m« 
disputable,  and  because  English  ] 
crs  found  no  great  difficulty  in  < 
ing  the  bom  subject  of  an  arhitmy 
government  for  writing  in  a  Tagneand 
visionary  manner  concerning  freedom* 
We  suspect  that  the  present  poUU 
cation  wiU  very  much  lower  the  re- 
putation of  its  author,  and  ctaie- 
quently,  perhaps,  that  of  his  fbnner 
productions.  Mr.  Schefier  has  now 
come  upon  ground  with  which  we  an 
better  acquainted.  He  has  ▼entured 
to  write  concerning  the  state  of  oar 
own  country  ;  nay,  he  has  even  been 
so  bold  as  to  undertake  a  description 
of  our  own  feelings ;  and  finding  nimj 
as  we  doubt  not  our  readers  will  do^ 
to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  both,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  should 
not  reason  from  certain  and  egr^pout 
blunders  here  to  others  less  certain. 


*  (P^ssai  sur  la  politique  de  ht  ^ 
Anglaise  et  du  gouvemement  Pritannigue^ 
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efit- 
■Stne 


i,  it  may  be,  no  less  egrc^ous  else- 
rlicre.  In  short,  we  are  afraid  thut 
essay  has  given  the  coufz-d^-grace 
Mr.  Scheffer's  authority^  and  that 
henceforth  J  in  spite  of  his  German 
name,  and  his  little  tincture  of  it/aiJ~ 
ism,  he  will  come  to  be  generally 
looked  upon  ok  no  better  than  ano- 
ther inmate  of  Cliarenton — uu Joncl,  a 
mere  Frenchman>  as  igijorant,  and  as 
insolent  in  bis  ignorance^  as  most  of 
the  pohtical  writers  of  that  lively  peo- 
ple are  found  to  be ;  more  especuUly 
when  they  presume  to  give  any  opi- 
nion concerning  the  affairs  of  another 
people,  with  whom,  unhappily  for 
themselves,  they  have  not  as  yet 
much  in  common.  IVlr.  Scheffer  has 
lived  long  enough  in  Paris  to  write 
very  good  French.  Another  effect  of 
the  same  education  has  been  an  almost 
total  oblivion  of  many  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  German  character, — a  lament- 
able descent  from  the  purity  and  dig- 
Rity  of  feeling  which,  in  the  midst  of 
their  greatest  errors,  seldom  abandon 
the  good  writers  of  his  country, — a  too 
effectual  infusion  of  tJie  envy,  and 
baseness,  and  uncliaritableness  which 
iDgiand  and  Europe  have  found  to  be 
,e  invariable,  and  which  they  may 
therefore  be  pardoned  for  suspecting 
to  be  the  insepai-able  companions  of 
Jacobinism. 

The  book,  however,  is  deserving  of 
some  Uttle  notice  on  another  account. 
It  is  in  effect  the  first  regular  transla- 
tion, into  the  language  of  foreigners, 
of  the  odious  trash  which  is  common- 
ly presenttd  to  us  in  a  less  attractive 
form  by  the  orators  of  Ihe  conimon- 
ciouncLl  room  and  Spa-fields, — by  Mr. 
Bristol  Hunt,  and  llr.  Examiner 
Hunt,  and  the  rest  of  that  family, 
who  would  so  fain  have  tlie  Uberty  of 
"ngland  to  resemble  that  of  Corey ra.t 
*hen  the  Orator  rode  into  the  scene 
if  hts  setlitious  tiunult  to  the  music  of 
ie  Marscithiist^  preceded  by  the  Ao«- 
rouge  and  tile  Triculor,  he  fa- 
ured  us  with  at  least  a  candid  con- 
on  of  the  intentions  of  his 
party  here.  Mr.  Scheffer,  by  sta- 
ting it  as  the  result  of  his  patient 
j  study  of  the  history  of  England, 
I  that  there  is  no  hope  of  safety  for 
^^H|is,  unless  our  sovereigti  forthwith 
^^^bend:^  the  i^eaLs  of  office  to  Sir  Francis 
^^^urdett  and  a  cabinet  of  his  kidney, 
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has  done  us  a  &vour  of  the  sam^ 
species.  Were  it  not  for  some  Uttle 
traits  of  sincerity,  not  to  be  mistaken, 
both  in  his  life  and  his  writings,  we 
should  ahuost  be  inchned  to  suspect 
Mein  Herr  of  having  meditated  a  Ger- 
man joke  upon  his  readers,  and  aimed 
at  nothing  more  than  a  ponderous  re- 
dud  it}  ad  ahxurdutn  of  the  arguments 
in  use  among  the  reformers  on  both 
sides  of  tlie  water.  But  we  shall  not 
enlarge  vipon  this  idea,  lest  we  should 
incur  the  suspicion  of  equal  ambition, 
and  perhaps  come  off  with  our  joke 
as  badly  as  the  Grermftn  has  done  with 
his. 

Mr.  Scheffer  begins  his  pamphlet;, 
as  all  French  pamphlets,  speeches,  and 
addresses  are  begun j  with  a  few  epi- 
grammatic enunciations,  from  which 
it  is  no  doubt  expected,  that  the  un- 
initiated should  suppose  the  sequel  of 
the  book  to  depend,  m  the  same  man^ 
ner  as  the  propositions  in  Euclid  are 
consequences  of  his  axioms  and  postu- 
lates. "  Le  but  evident  de  toute  so- 
ciete  humaine,"  says  our  author,  *'  est 
la  surete,  la  tranquilUte,  en  \m  mot  le 
bonheur  de  tons  les  individus  qui 
composent  la  societe,"  This  maxim, 
continues  he,  has  been  admitted  by  all 
reasoners,  but  in  general  it  has  been 
mis  interpreted  and  misapplied.  From 
it  the  friends  of  despotism  justify  their 
odious  doctrines,  and  superstition 
comes  in  to  assist  them  with  her  ter- 
rors, atris  caput  circitviduta  Jiubis, 
From  it  the  enlightened  (les  ^Taie- 
nient  cclidres)  deduce  the  luminous 
clue  which  enables  them  to  thread 
their  path  thru  ugh  all  the  labyrinths 
of  custom  and  prejudice,  and  to  arrive 
at  lost  at  the  iniima  penciralia  of  the 
temple  of  political  wisdom  ;-T-the  holy 
region  which  neither  kings,  nor  nobles, 
nor  those  who  approve  of  either,  can 
approach  "  sans  perdre  kitr  elnt/'^^ 
without  becoming  atoi/ea.'i.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  maxim  has  always, 
nevertheless,  according  to  Scherfer, 
been  felt  and  understood  by  the  great 
miyority  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  A 
few  of  these  have  already,  by  means 
of  extraordinary  advantages  and  acci- 
dents, enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  maxim  in  some  njeasure  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  their  own  comfort. 
The  Enghsh,  for  example,  about  two 
centuries  ago,  approached  very  nearly 
to  the  condition  of  a  free  people. 
That  happiness  has  indeed,  in  the 
course  of  events,  become  vastly  ini- 
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|Mdred,  md  we  are  now  po«isessed  of  a 
▼ery  trifling  portion  of  oar  birthrigbt. 
The  United  States  of  ATnerica  &e 
racceeded  to  us,  and  they  ore  now  the 
true  country  of  liberality  and  wisdom. 
£Ten  the  second  place  is  rcfosed  to  us, 
because,  says  Mr.  Schefibr,  a  nation 
^lled  with  a  strong  unsatisfied  desire 
of  freedom  is  in  a  far  better  state  than 
one  which,  having  once  been  free,  has 
now  rcvtrtcti  many  steps  towards  the 
abyss  of  slavery.  Nothing,  he  con- 
tinues, can  be  more  striking  than  the 
alteration  which  has  occurred  during 
-the  last  thirty  years  in  the  opinion  en« 
tertained  by  the  rest  of  the  world  re- 
apecting  ^England.  Befbre  that  time 
tne  enlightened  men  of  every  coun- 
try vied  witb  each  other  in  their  eulo- 
gies of  our  laws,  constitution,  and  na- 
tional character.  At  present  we  form 
the  object  of  unmingled  execration 
and  disgust  among  all  the  politicians 
of  Mr.  8cheffer's  acquaintance.  Our 
name  is  a  bye-worcf  for  every  thing 
'that  is  base,  selfish,  fidse,  and  domi- 
neering ;  and  the  friends  of  freedom 
in  Paris  have  some  thoughts  of  setting 
a^foot  a  Jacobinical  crusade  against  us. 
Still,  however,  we  are  not  without  our 
friends, — and  more  wonderful  still, 
one  of  these  friends  is  Mr.  Scheffer. 

The  ground  on  which  this  great  man 
dissents  from  those  who  would  recom- 
mend our  extinction,  is,  it  would  ap- 
pear, his  fervent  conviction,  that  weare 
still,  in  spite  of  all  appearances,  quite 
of  the  same  way  of  thmking  with  him- 
self and  his  friends.  The  German 
takes  a  distinction.  To  execrate  Lord 
Custlereagh,  and  the  Prince  Regent, 
who  chose  to  give  his  confidence  to  that 
unhappy  creature,  is  quite  right ;  it  is 
also  quite  right  to  execrate  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  and  Lord  Grenville,  and  others 
who  oppose  now  and  then  the  measures  of 
Castlereagh  and  his  master,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  being  permitted  to  devise 
-  and  execute  OS  baa  measures  themselves. 
It  is  laudable  to  execrate  the  supersti- 
tion of  England,  because  that  super- 
stition opposes  the  Catholic  claims,  and 
the  emancipation  of  Ireland.  It  is 
laudable  to  execrate  the  parliament  of 
England,  because  tlie  system  of  repre- 
sentation is  become  quite  rotten,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons is  only  useM  as  a  cloak  to  cover 
the  daggers  of  Castlereagh  and  his 
brother  Catolines. — All  this  is  most 
proper,  and  most  praiseworthy;  but 
wise  men  should  beware  of  pushing 
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their  condaBoiis  fioihcr  tfam  the  pce- 
niises  authorise.  Hie  naium  is  wtiSl 
what  it  oo^t  to  be.  Me  R^genty 
and  Iiord  Casderea^,  md  'WdUej, 
and  Grenrille,  and  the  (Anrdi,  md 
the  Fariiament,  cmnot  bo 'more  rin* 
cerely  detested  by  ds  oi^ilaied  Of 
Pkris  and  Beilin,  ibMumey  mnhf 
those  of  London.  In  RgpidtDthew, 
only  one  opiiikiu  is  cntertdned  Iit 
*'  tout  le  momd."  The  flbDoriiadile  o- 
ternal  pdicy  of  Enrimd,  is 
lamentable  eflfect  of  her  iutenul  I 
dation.  We  are  not  tynntB;  wTnt 
only  unwilling  Imtnimcnte  in  iho 
hands  of  tyrants.  We  ne  aisves  wt 
home,  and  what  shoidd  we  be  bikt 
scourges  abroad  ?  Emope  duMdd  le- 
spect  the  unhi^y  people  'doomed  to 
be  for  ever  her  enemies  witfa  Iheir 
hands,  and  in  their  hearts  ber  ftiendk 
She  should  xeverenoe  the  knd  whidi 
lately  boasted  a  Gobbet,  and  wbidi 
still  boasts  a  Hunt  and  a  Bwdettr-* 
She  should  listen  to  the  voiee  of  Eng- 
land, not  in  the  treaties  of  ber  imnia* 
ters,  nor  in  the  speeches  c^her  perlii- 
ment,  but  in  the  petitions  snd  the 
harangues  which  the  petfidions  Sd- 
inouth  refused  to  eonvey  to  the  ean-Of 
the  slumbering  B^;ent.  These  sn 
the  true  representabves  of  the  MtUi 
people.  To  hate  or  ezeerste  'fhan 
would  be  alike  unjust  ai»d  imptflhu:. 
The  true  wisdom  of  the  IDi 
throughout  the  world  is  to 
their  affection  far  ns  in'the  sami 
with  then- horror  f»r  our  mleis.  Tbgf 
shoidd  beat  our  worthless  nmj,  blit 
they  should  recollect,  at  the  sbbm 
time,  that  it  is  detested  sAd  dxcitted 
by  us,  because  it  is  fbrmed-entfai^tf 
the  outcasts  of  the  earth  ;  andthstltB 
victories  have  always  been  xcgsidedl^ 
us  as  ''  des  titres  de  honte  f&ai  fse  m 
glmre***  They  Should  overtorn  ear 
government,  but  they  tfhodld  lenun- 
ber  that  in  so  doing,  they  have  sU  onr 
wishes  and  prayers  upon  thor  rifle. 
They  should  never  foiget  themotto  Idf 
Mr  Schefibr,  ''  La  natum  diudOkf 
doit  se  ranger,  par  la  farce  diu  diamt 
dans  Vunion  des  peuples  /" 
Mr  Schefibr  gives  himself  the^Mi" 


**«0n8aiteomm«it]fls 
sont  oompaBees.  Un  <"— ■ —  ,  i„ 
la  deportation  pour  crime  de  vol  on  d 
gandage  a  le  dioix  d*enticr  duM  as 
ment,  ou  de  subir  n  peine.  Ea 
il  ny*a  guere  que  lesmanwdb  l^ 
s^entolent  volontainsDem."    P.tO. 
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ble  to  justify  this  tleciabn,  m  consok- 
tory  torus,  but  «o  terrible  to  Lord  Cas- 
tkreagb,  by  a  detaiJ  of  our  history  for 
the  List  two  ceuturies — ^more  particu- 
larly for  the  last  thirty  years — execut- 
ed m  the  true  attfk  iranchaui  couj}i',  so 
agreeable  to  the  impatient  vivacity  of 
the  reading  public  of  Paris,  At  all 
times,  says  he,  the  kings  of  England 
i?rere  the  enemies  of  her  freedom  and 
happiness ;  that  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  existence.  The  saga- 
cious Henry  VilL  tyrannixed  by  means 
of  a  corrupted  parliament.  The  less 
sagacious  Stuarts  strove  to  tyrannize 
without  a  parliament  at  all,  and  they 
^iled.  The  Georges  succeeded.  These 
princes  brought  from  their  province  of 
Germany  the  most  fixed  love  of  des- 
potism, and  tbey  found  in  England 
the  necessity  to  yield  something  to  the 
ibrms  of  a  tree  constitution.  Happily, 
Walpole  was  a  genius  of  the  same 
stamp  with  Henry  VIII.,  and  the 
house  of  Hanover  have  tyrannized  like 
him,  by  means  of  corrupted  parlia- 
Hients.  The  progress  of  that  national 
degradation  which  these  princes  have 
.  been  so  unceasingly  anxious  to  promote, 
was,  however,  more  slow  than  might 
have  been  expected.  It  was  not  till 
the  epoch  of  the  French  Revolution 
that  we  began  to  stand  on  the  very 
brink  of  our  ruin. 

At  pesent,  so  far  as  our  neighbours 
are  directly  concerned,  the  thing 
is  aocomplitihed.  Throughout  every 
stage  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
government  of  England  has  opposed 
it,  from  the  fear  that  revolutionixed 
and  enlightened  France  might  lend 
both  light  and  aid  to  oppressed  and 
impatient  England.  Every  other 
cnuntry  of  Europe  which  makes  any 
struggle  for  liberty,  must  expect  to  he 
met  in  that  struggle  by  the  same 
tervent  opposition  trom  the  govern- 
ment of  England.  In  the  mean  time, 
we,  the  peo]de  of  England,  are  boweil 
down  beneath  the  golden  yoke  of  this 
same  corrupting  and  corrupted  govem- 
inent;  so  that,  till  that  government 
be  overthrown,  there  is  no  hope  of 
freedom  or  of  happines.^  either  for  us 
or  for  any  other  nation. 

The  enormities  of  which  our  govern- 
ment has  been  guilty  in  the  course  of 
this  dark  period  have,  indeed,  been 
such  as  might  well  deserve  all  the  re- 
proaches ot  Meinlierr  Sclierter  :  Nor, 
after  all,  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
iidering  the  principle  upon  which,  ac-* 
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cording  to  that  philosopher,  every 
movement  «f  our  government  pro* 
cecds.  **  On  iwurrait^"  says  he,  '*  dc- 
fenir  ce  systeme  de  k  inaniere  sui*^ 
vante  ;  Commetire  les  crhnes  et  Us  in 
justices  poUiiqiws  ks  plus  itfruces!,  afm  ^ 
dtassQcier  la  nation  Anglaise  dans  la 
rneme  haine^  Jans  If  mrme  m^pris  aitec 
son  gtmvefiiemeni  :  dc  lujh-rcer  ainsi  a 
faire  cause  commune  awe  luiy  ei  de  la 
tenir  dans  un  iiai  d'hosiUifr  penmmenU 
atftc  Ics  auires  peupleSf  ctai  Icplusfikm 
vouraldc  a  ttiablisstment  du  des^ 
eisme  !**  By  means  of  keeping  closel| 
in  recollection  this  concise  and  con 
vincing  definition,  an  impartial 
dent  of  history,  says  our  German,  will 
find  it  an  easy  matter  to  understand 
tlie  secret  of  the  English  atrocities. 
The  freedom  of  Holland,  imperfect  as 
it  was,  was  always  an  object  of  hatred 
to  the  English  rulers,  because  they 
W(*re  always,  and  that  justly,  afraid 
lest  it  should  exdte  their  own  subjects 
to  entertain  anti-despotic  ideas.  Su- 
perficial persons  might,  perhaps,  object 
to  tliis,  that  the  original  freedom  of 
lloUand  was  in  agood  measure  owing  to 
the  friendship  of  Elizabeth  ;  tliat  tlie 
Hollanders  themselves  have  been  very 
proud  to  confess  as  much  in  almost  all 
their  treaties ;  and  that  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers  have  at  least  as  much 
right  to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  an 
Enghsh goveinment,  as  Charles  U*  and 
his.  All  tliis,  however,  will  fall  to 
the  ground,  when  we  reflect,  that  the 
present  abject  antl  enslaved  condition 
of  Holland  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
English  Georges,  who  beat  her  fleets 
and  took  her  colonies,  merely  for  the 
purpose  above-mentioned,  of  removing 
from  the  sight  of  the  English  k  */?e4- 
iaele  seduhant  d'lm  etai  litre. 

In  explaining,  by  bis  maxim,  the 
conduct  of  our  government  towards 
America,  M.  tScheffet  fall;,  we  are 
afraid,  into  a  slight  inconsistency  ;  but 
this  is  a  trifie  in  so  great  a  work.  The 
exertions  tnade  by  England  to  retahi 
possession  of  her  colonies  may,  indeed, 
be  accounted  for  by  some  persons  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  a  natural  thing 
to  dislike  losing  one's  property  ;  But 
this,  says  he,  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  government  of 
England  ;  a  /«  tete  duquel  il  se  iroute 
prcseqiie  toiijours  des  hontmes  hahilts. 
The  clever  and  philosophical  ministers 
of  St  James  9  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  so  ignorant  of  political  eco- 
nomy as  not  to  have  known  that  Ame<* 
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rica  would  thrive  much  more  in  a  state 
of  independence  thun  as  an  appendage 
to  Britain  ;  that  the  trade  of  thriving 
America  would  fall  almost  entirely  to 
the  share  of  the  old  country  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  England  would  be  a  mighty 
gainer  by  the  loss  of  America.  The 
ministers,  says  he  foresaw  all  this  very 
well ;  but  their  object  is  not  to  make 
the  English  rich  and  prosperous,  but  to 
make  them  slaves;  and,  therefore, 
they  opposed  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, solely  that  they  might  prevent 
their  people  from  having  before  their 
eyes  le  spectacle  seduisant  (Tun  etat 
Ubre. 

The  conduct  of  our  government  to- 
wards revolutionary  France  is  a  still 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  theory 
of  Mr  Scheffer.  We  opposed  the  re- 
volution from  its  commencement,  not 
because  it  was  conducted  by  miscreants, 
and  accompanied  with  the  declaration 
of  sentiments  incompatible  with  the 
repose  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  simply  because  its  object  was  to 
establish  a  free  state,  separated  only  by 
St  George's  Channel,  from  the  envying 
eyes  of  tne  unhappy  slaves  of  England. 
In  order  to  put  down  the  revolution- 
ary party  of  France,  the  English  min- 
istry endeavoured  to  bring  their  char- 
acter as  much  as  possible  into  disre- 
pute ;  by  neglecting  to  send  an  embas- 
sy to  Paris  to  intercede  for  the  life  of 
Louis  XVI.  they  ^aUowed'  the  French 
to  put  their  king  to  death  in  their  own 
way, — ^so  that  their  conduct,  in  fact, 
pcut  etre  regardee  comme  la  cause  de 
cette  J'uneste  catastroplie.  Let  us  not 
be  astonished,  adds  our  philosopher, 
at  this  policy  of  the  English  ministry. 
*^  //  etait  dans  son  interet !" 

In  like  manner,  the  English  govern- 
ment continued  to  make  war  against 
France,  not  because  Bonaparte  was  a 
tyrant  and  a  conqueror,  but  because, 
in  spite  of  all  his  tyrannies  and  all  his 
conquests,  he  was  still,  au  fond,  the 
type  and  symbol  of  revolutionary  free- 
dom. The  very  shadow  of  Uberty, — 
(and  a  pretty  faint  shadow  he  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been) — was  hateful  in 
the  eyes  of  Pitt,  and  his  successors  at 
last  succeeded  in  overthrowing  this  e- 
thereal  shadow,  by  arming  a  coalition 
of  despots  against  the  name  of  liber- 
ty. To  their  horror,  however,  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  was  not  fol- 
lowed, as  they  had  expected,  by  the 
creation  of  a  legitimate  despotism,  but 
by  something  like  a  constitutional  gov- 
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ernment.  This  was  not  to  be  endur- 
ed. The  successors  of  the  atrodon 
Pitt  were  in  agonies  lest  France  shouU 
at  last  begin  to  ftimish  their  slava 
with  somewhat  of  the  spectacle  tedd' 
sunt,  so,  to  put  an  end  to  the  inw'pfiit 
freedom,  they  let  loose  once  nune  the 
''  type  of  liberal  ideas/' — ''Mais^Boos- 
parte  quitte  I'isle  d'Elbe^  pendant  at 
I'officier  Anglais  qui  le  surveillait  Fa- 
musait  a  Livoume,"  This  gave  tbe 
ministry  another  war^  and  another  Tic- 
tor  y,  of  which  their  people  were  "  •- 
shamed,"  and  another  opportunity  of 
replacing  Louis  XVIIL,  whom  th^ 
had  just  assisted  in  dethroning,  be- 
cause  his  government  was  too  constH 
tutional.  We  confess  that  the  Ger- 
man philosopher's  reasoning  here  ftr 
once  baffles  us.  We  cannot,  fyt  our 
lives,  understand  his  drift,  and  should 
be  extremdhr  happy  if  our  GORespon- 
dent,  Dr  Uhick  Stemstare,  woolo^ 
lige  us  by  an  early  scnitinY  of  ha 
countryman's  "  upper  region. 

The  only  warlike  expedition  inwhich 
we  have  lately  been  engaged  is  thtt  of 
Algiers;  and  the  account  given  of  thii 
by  Scheffer  is  in  the  same  satisftdory 
style  as  the  foregoing.  "  La  hriHsnte 
expedition  du  Lord  Ezmouth  ptnh 
navoir  4t6  fait  que  dans  le  desBon  de 
prevenir  les  autres  nations  mam^num^ 
et  de  les  empecher  de  chatier  toai  it 
bon  les  Algeriens."  The  miniitzy  woe 
no  doubt  afraid  lest  some  other  iket 
should  utterly  extirpate  the  Dey  sod 
his  myrmidons,  and  found,  in  tfacff 
stead,  a  government  acoordiiu;  to  fiber* 
al  ideas.  They  took  the  tOaar  Aae- 
fore  into  their  own  hands,  upon  tbe 
old  principle  of  preventing  the  t^ee* 
tacle  seduisant  d'un  etat  Ubre  /* 

"  Les  faits  parlent :"  oondudei  qi- 
grammatic  Meinherr,  ''  Us  loawfnt 
hautement  le  ministere  Angla^iif  d'teis 
I'ennemi  de  la  libert^j  de  I'lndfrnfr 
dance  dcs  nations,  de  leur  pro^eril^ 
et  de  leur  bien  etre." 

"  Aussi  la  haine  qui  anime  tostei 
les  nations  contre  le  gouvemment  An- 
glais, est  fondee. — ^Mais  disdngnoH 
tonjours  le  peuple  Anglais  de  son  miiH 
istere ;  c'est  la  le  plus  formidable  moy- 
cn  pour  le  renverser ;  pour  detroixe  M 
fatale  influence." 

In  good  truth,  we  do  hope  that  t 
broad  and  visible  line  of  mstinctin 
will  always  continue  to  separate  from 
what  Mr  Scheffer  considers  as  fhe 
English  people,  both  the  English 
ernment  and  the  true  people  of  ' 
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land.  We  hope  alsa,  that  neither  gfur 
clmracter,  nor  that  of  our  rulers,  may 
ever  be  attacked  by  any  more  ibrmi- 
dable  foes  thtin  this  new  ally  of  the 
Hunts,  this  mongrel  philosopher,  whose 
chartioter  seems  to  present  a  happy 
mixture  of  the  lead  of  u  Saxon  Ludi- 
in agister,  and  the  tinsel  of  sl  politician 
«KX  miile  cotonms. 


NOTICE  OF  AflCHlBALD  CAMPBELL, 
AUTHOR  OF  rUh  VOYAGE  ROUND 
THE  WORLD, 

Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  Archibald  Cainphellj  the  poor 
Scottish  seaman,  whose  account  of  bis 
voyage  round  the  world  was,  three  or 
four  years  ago,  noticed  at  considerable 
length  in  the  Quarterly  Review.*  This 
unhappy  adVc^tnrer'a  narrative  was, 
in  every  way,  well  deserving  of  the 
interest  which  it  created  at  the  time 
of  its  pubhcation.  It  was  modest  and 
unassuming  in  its  manner,  and  in  its 
matter^  free  to  a  great  extent,  from  the 
many  species  of  blunders  and  inac- 
curacies wliich  are  commonly  so  abun- 
flant  in  the  productions  of  persons  in 
the  humble  situation  of  hfe  of  Archi- 
bald Campbell.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, its  merits  could  not  be  quite  so 
fuJly  appreciated  as  now.  Although 
the  apparent  candour  of  the  mariner 
was  well  quahtied  to  lend  credit  to  all 
his  statements,  yet  even  his  beiievolent 
editor  abstained  lirom  expressing  him- 
self in  any  very  decided  manner  re- 
specting their  authority,  and  the  same 
diffidence  was,  of  course,  shared  by 
his  reviewer.  But  in  the  years 
which  have  now  intervened,  the 
narratives  of  succeeding  voyagers 
have  given  perfect  confirmation  to 
all  the  assertions  of  Campbell,  and 
his  story  may,  therefore,  be  consider- 
ed as  forming  an  authentic  Uuk  in  the 
history  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  with 
regard  to  which,  tor  several  years  pre- 
vious to  his  arrival  there,  we  had  re- 
ceived no  certain  or  direct  intelligence. 
We  refer  to  Campbell's  book  itself, 
and  the  review  of  it  adready  mentioned, 
for  any  intbrmation  which  our  readers 
may  re<iuire  in  order  to  restore  tlieni 
to  a  jjerfect  acquaint;ince  with  tlie  ear- 
ly and  important  incidents  in  his  va- 
rious life.  At  the  time  when  his  book 
was  pubhshed,  it  will  be  recollected, 
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the  sores  upon  his  legs  were  still  in  a 
very  distressing  condition,   owing  to 
the  unskilful  manner  in  which  they' 
had  been  amputated,  below  the  ankle, 
by  the   Knssiati  surpeon,  into  whose 
hands  he  fell  immediately  after  they 
were  frostbit.     The  period  of  tranquil, 
existence  which  he  had  spent  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  voyage  home- 
wards, and  a  residence  of  many  months 
in  his  native  country,  had  all  been 
found  insufficient  to  remove  the  irri- 
tation of  his  wounds,  and  he  was  still 
not  only  a  cripple,  but  an  acute  suf- 
ferer, when  he  attracted  the  attentioti 
of  Mr   Smith,  tn   the   Clyde  Steam 
Boat.     The  kindness  of  that  excellent 
person  soon  enabled  him  to  lay  the  i 
t^tory  of  bis  afflictions  before  the  pub^' 
Uc,  and  the  success  of  the  book  was 
such,  as  to  furnish  a  sum  far  beyond 
any  expectations  of  Archibald  Camp* 
beO.      Had  he  remained  in  this  coun-  • 
try  during  the  time  when  the  public 
iinpressti>n  was  strongly  in  his  favour,' 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  some- 
thing might  probably  have  been  done  ^ 
to  provide  the  means  of  comfortable 
retirement  to  one   whose   errors,   in 
themselves  venial,  had  been  so  severely 
punished  in  the  person  of  the  offi.^nder, 
and  had  furnished  a  lesson  so  capable 
of  doing   good    to    others.     Neither 
Campbell   nor  his  friends,   however, 
entertained,  at  the  moment,   any  ex- 
pectations of  such  a  nature,  and  tha 
poor  man,  whose  patience  was  quite 
exhausted,  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  got ' 
a  httle  money  into  his  hands,  to  seek 
in  it  the  meatis  of  being  once  more 
transported  to  the  frieuiUy  territoriea 
of  king   Tamahmaah,    and   bis   own  : 
comfortable  farm  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wymannoo.     In  the  midst  of  all  liia 
distresses,  he  found  leisure  for  court- 
ship, so  he  set  sail  with  his  wife  in  the  ' 
autumn   of  lfc«16,  for  New  York,  in 
the  hoi^e  of  finding  a  passage  to  Owy* 
hee,   on  board  of  some  of  the  Ameri* 
can  ships,  which  have,  of  late   years,  ' 
been  almost  the  only  visitors  of  these 
Islamis.     On   the   23d   of  December 
following,  he  writes  as  follows,  to  a  me- 
dical gentleman  in  Glasgow,  (who  had 
shewn  him  much    kindness  while  in  J 
that  city,)  *'  I  am  very  sorry  to  inform  I 
you  that  we  shall  have  no  opporiunitjf  I 
of  going  to  tlie  Sandwich  IsJunds  thiij 
season,  the  vessels  having  all  left  Bos* 4 
ton  for  the  north-west  coast   before  I 
our  arrival,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  J 
tliere  will  be  no  more  ships  going  that] 
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way  until  they  return  again^  which 
wiO  not  be  these  two  years  ;  therefore 
1  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  There  is  no- 
thingat  all  doing  here  in  my  line,*  and 
times  are  much  worse  here  than  at 
home,  and  a  great  mantf  of  the  puji^ 
sengers  that  came  out  with  ns  have 
gone  home  again,  not  being  Me  to^find 
work  of  any  kind"  He  then  states 
his  intention  to  procure,  if  possible, 
a  passage  to  the  Bra&ls,  where  he  had 
been  led  to  believe  he  might  haye 
better  success.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  it  was  announced  that  some 
person  was  about  to  publish  an  Ame- 
rican edition  of  his  book,  which  un- 
handsome procedure,  Archibald  forth- 
with took  the  most  efiectual  method 
of  preventing,  by  publishing  an  Ame- 
rican edition  of  it  himself.  Of  this 
edition  he  sold  700  copies  in  a  month, 
and  cleared  about  900  dollars  on  the 
speculation. 

His  legs  continued  all  this  time  to 
be  as  troublesome  as  ever,  and  Camp- 
bell determined  to  give  himself  a 
chance  of  being  a  sound  cripple  by 
having  them  amputated  over  again 
above  the  ankle.  This  resolution  he 
carried  into  effect  last  winter  with  the 
most  perf^  fbrtitude.  His  right  leg 
was  amputated  on  the  20th  of  November 
1817,  and  the  bursting  of  an  artery  a 
few  hours  after  tlie  operation,  threw 
him  into  a  brain  fever,  from  which  he 
escaped  with  difficulty.  *'  My  whole 
I^,  says  he,  *'  began  fVom  the  end 
of  the  stump  to  be  infbmed  with  ery- 
sipelas, combined  with  phlegmatic  in- 
flammation, which,  luckily  forme,  turn- 
ed into  a  suppuration.  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you,  that  ever  since  I  have 
been  mending  so  fast,  that  I  was  able 
to  go  home  all  last  week,  and  it  is  on- 
ly yesterday  (January  13,  1918),  that 
I  returned  to  have  the  other  leg  cut ; 
and  the  surgeon  says  I  shall  have  a 
better  chance  of  recovCTv,  as  my 
habit  is  not  so  full."  Tne  second 
operation  was  accordingly  performed 
in  a  few  days  afler  this,  and  his  re- 
covery was  even  more  easy  than  he 
had  been  led  to  expect.  "  As  soon  as 
I  got  out  of  the  hospital,"  says  he,  "  I 
made  myself  a  pair  of  artificial  legs, 
with  which  I  already  begin  to  wdk 
pretty  tolerably,  and  am  going  to  Al- 
bany, Baltimore,  &c.  to  get  subscrip- 
tions for  the  second  edition  of  my 
book."  (May  18,  1818.) 

•  Campbdl  was  bred  a  weaver. 
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But  during  bis  stay  in  New  Yori[, 
Campbell  has  not  been  an  auftbor,  pub- 
lislier,  and  patient  only.  He  hat  ahi 
been  carrying  oA  varioiu  little  ^eda 
of  traffic,  in  globe  glasa-iniiTDn«  plai- 
tcr  of  Paris  caata^  Scots  Alm«n«iJ«^ 
&c  &&,  with  varioiu,  but,  on  the 
whole,  not  very  flatteriiig  maiTfM.  is 
soon  as  he  shaU  liaTe  iniBaeDtly 
supplied  the  Transatlantic  reading  pnb- 
lic,  with  his  voyage  round  the  worid, 
Archy,  who  is  a  Jack  of  many 
trades,  purposes  to  tiun  another  of  hu 
talents  to  a  little  advantafle^  and  to 
make  a  voyage  to  the  Clyde  "  to  ne 
his  friends,  in  tfe  ripaciri  ef  eooJi  t» 
a  merchantman.  He  atdly. 
has  a  hankering  after  lin  ' 
in  Owyhee;  and  it  ia  praUde 
ere  long  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power 
to  inform  our  readen  that  he  \m 
come  to  "  his  ain  agmmJ* 

We  might  quote  nme  flnrther  ] 
saaes  tram  his  letters  t»  hie  f  ~ 
Glasgow,  but  althoni^  iSbey  tn  A 
highfy  inteiettiiig  to  tbow  wfa»  kiv 
seen  any  thing  or  the  man,  wm  9n,t^ 
l»^en8tve  of  trcapasnur  taa  fir  m 
the  patienoe  of 
The  letters  are  written  m 
tinct  style,  and  in  a  way  flBod  fm» 
manship;  and  his aoooont ordie  ilili 
of  things  in  Amerieij  n  ftv  as  it  pa^ 
shews  tnat  Alexander  haa  hMBinUi 
youth  no  nnnttrntiTrnrmiiiwrfhyM 
brr  nf  finmr  nf  thn  "  Hinmj^mmdtwm 
mercioF'  dube  so 
weavers  of  the  wcat  of 
notice  of  Mr  Cobbet  ia 
*'  You  mention  Uiat  yon 
to  hear  about  Mr  Cebbet;  bvl  I.  oa 


hear  little  about  Yam,  aa  dMKieftn 
people  that  I  have qiokentotfaat Um 
nim,  and  they  sav  that  he  cnnatbi 
believed :  he  has  nia  offioe  aft  No.  1% 
Wall  Street,  and  Uvea  at  BtooaUn^ 
a  small  town  in  Long  lahn^  ftMMHt 
NewYcn-k."  The  tetten  «e  dl  «■• 
duded  in  a  very 


best  respects  to  yonr  ftthct 
ters,  and  our  oompliDienta  t6  \ 
vant-maids ;    meantime,  we 
sir^  your  most  obedient  and  ^ory  1 
ble  servants, 

Archj).  &  Isabella  CAMraub 


We  trust  our  reeden  will  ^ 
us  for  detaining  them  ao  kn^  with 
the  history  of  this  poor  eoantrjnmt  ef 
ours.  Those  of  them  who  have  lead 
his  book  will^  we  are  qnite  lare,  be 
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Happy  m  tliis  renewal  of  fcheiar  oc-  '*  the  rcpatation  of  Edinburgh,  to  a  \ 

quaintance   with    liiin;    for  our  own  medical  achoolj  has  been  losin>i  grouiul| 

purts^  we  hope  he  will,  on  his  arrival  in  proportion  as  that  of  Duhliii  rofte 

forthwith,  publish  a  full  account  of  (Itas  risen);  so  that,  at  the  prtKcnt  day, 

_n    !-:_    ,j..  _^-___    j..-..-^  „   .!.»-    1  _.  £^^  diploma    scarcely  holds  the  some 


all  hie  adventurer  during  this  lust 
vovjige-  He  must  now  be  prttty  well 
initiated  into  the  ways  of  the  book- 
sellers, and  we  do  not  see  why  Mr 
Campbell  should  not  succeed  as  well  in 
hia  transactions  with  that  slippery  ge- 
neration, as  many  other  authors  of 
witer  pretension- 
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rwifih  the  young  writer  of  thisj 
klet  had  b^n  content  to  give  us 
a  l»ir  statement  of  tht  advantages 
Dublin  aftbrds  for  the  study  of  niedi- 
cine ;  these  are  known  to  be  very 
great,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  art, 
OS  well  as  for  the  credit  of  this  rising 
flchool,  they  deserve  to  be  made  more 
generally  known.  He  might  then 
modestly  have  left  it  to  his  readers  to 
form  any  and  what  comparison  they 
choice,  between  the  Irish  and  other 
universities.  He  was  willing,  how- 
ever, to  lend  his  assistance,  and  has 
fevoured  tis  himself  with  a  *'  Com- 
parative View"  of  the  two  schools, 
which  happens  to  he  merely  a  labour- 
ed recommendation  of  his  native  city, 
and  a  very  jietulant  ilhberal  deprecia- 
tion of  Old  Reekie.  The  annual  ac- 
couchement of  this  venerable  mother 
of  so  many  physicians,  was  last  Au- 
gust so  happy  and  prolific,  that  some 
jealousy  and  displeasure  seems  to  have 
be<,»n  excited  in  the  sister  king^dom. 
It  is  true  that,  with  the  assistance  and 
close  attendance  o^  six  professors,  she 
produced  one  hundred  and  three  to- 
lerably fine  doctors!  Immediately  a 
young  Irishman,  running  to  his  desk, 
«itH  down  to  shew  the  a^e  and  infir- 
mities of  this  old  creature,  and  re- 
marks, with  some  patriotism,  on  the 
superior  attractions  of  a  rare  young 
beauty,  who  challenges  admiration 
from  her  repose  beneath  the  Wieklow 
mountains.  In  the  second  page  of 
his  preface,  occurs  a  first  misrepre- 
sentation, and  that  a  very  gross  one: 
'*  For  some  ye^rs  back,"  be  it  known, 
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lysic  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh. 
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rank  which  a  Dublin  one  fonnerly  pos* 
sesseil/'  The  iruih  is,  that,  on  the  , 
Continent,  a  Dublin  diploma  is  not 
|;ierhapa  sufficiently  valuEnl,  for  there 
a«  yet  it  is  scarcely  known,  whilst 
that  of  Etlinhurgh  has  lost  none  of  its 
reputation.  Cabanis  speaks  of  this 
acnool  as  *^  jusfeement  renomraee  pour 
la  reunion  singuliere,  et  hi  auece^sion 
non  interronipue  de  professeurs  dis- 
tingucs  dans  plusieurs  geiu-es  dift^* 
reus/*  In  London,  Dublin  is  deserv-- 
edly  esteemed  as  a  medical  scliooU 
owing  chiefly  to  the  high  character 
of  its  present  Anatomical  Professor, 
who  lectured  some  years  on  compara* 
tive  anatomy  at  Guy*a  Hospital ;  but 
elsewliere  in  England,  we  know  the 
general  o[iinion  to  be  as  yet  decidedly 
in  favom-  of  an  Edinburgh  diploma* 
Wc  offer  some  remarks  on  the  two 
schools,  in  the  order  observed  by  this 
young  writer. 

Anaium^.  This  chair  in  Dublin  is 
most  ably  filled  by  Dr  Macartney, 
His  knowledge  of  comparative  anato* 
my  renders  his  lectures  more  thuu 
commonly  useful;  he  has  added  to 
the  museum  some  rare  and  valuable 
preparations,  and  has  had  tlie  merit, 
with  the  late  Dr  Gordon,  of  making 
known  the  doctrines  and  wTi tings  of  1 
Bichat,  the  young  Parisian  Hallerj 
and  one  of  the  most  philosophic  of  I 
medical  observers.  Dublin  offers  a 
fine  school  of  practical  anatomy.  The 
graves  in  this  city  are  so  irequently 
rnade  to  render  up  their  dead  for  the 
dissecting  rooms,  that  subjects  are 
plentiful,  and  comparatively  cheap. 
In  Edinburgh,  they  lU-e  generally  pro- 
cured fVom  London.  Tlie  Scotch, 
quiet  and  regidar  during  life,  are  sin- 
gularly averse  to  any  tUsturbance  at'ter 
death ;  and  the  firing  which  is  kept 
up  against  the  atmosphere  during , 
night  in  those  churchyards,  most  rich 
in  dead,  keeps  at  a  distance  all  iViends 
to  a  premature  resurrection.  Anato- 
my being  best  learned  by  dissection i 
we  confess  that  Edinburgh  must  allow 
the  superior  advantages  of  Dublin. 
Yet,  besides  tlie  Professor's  class,  that 
of  Dr  Biu-clay,  with  his  fine  museum, 
the  demonstrations  of  Mr  Fyfe,  with  ^ 
those  of  some  other  private  teachers, 
leave  do  want  of  the  best  anatomical 
3K 
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lectures  in  this  school.  We  thought 
tliey  would  have  been  noticed  in  this 
impartial  view,  but  Dr  Barclay  and 
Mr  Fyfe  are  both  forgotten. 

Chemifftn/. — Edinburgh  is  fortunate 
m  her  chemical  professor.  No  where, 
we  believe,  are  the  experiments  con- 
ducted more  successfully,  or  with  so 
splendid  an  apparatus;  and  from  no 
cnair,  we  are  sure,  can  chemical  doc- 
trines be  more  clearly  explained. 
Dublin  is  happy  in  having  this  de- 
partment well  conducted;  but  with 
regard  to  the  privilege  of  making  ex- 
periments in  the  Professor's  laboratory, 
this  can  never  be  allowed  when  the 
class  is  numerous.  We  fancied  the 
name  of  Dr  Murray,  and  the  chemical 
discoveries  of  Mr  Leslie,  would  have 
been  remembered  vdth  respect  in  this 
'^  Comparative  View."  They  are  not 
mentioned ! 

Botany. — There  are  two  botanic  gar- 
dens in  Dublin.  One  of  them^  belong- 
ing to  the  Dublin  Society,  is  large  and 
very  beautiful.  Some  eighteen  months 
back,  the  Society  were  at  pains  to  ren- 
der it  entirely  useless  to  students,  ex- 
cept as  a  delightful  place  for  promen- 
ading. It  was  not  allowed  to  any  one 
but  the  Society  and  their  friends  to 
step  from  the  gravel-walks,  and  tread 
on  the  turf,  to  walk  to  the  flower-beds, 
80  that  stamina  and  pistils  were  to  be 
counted  through  an  opera-glass.  A 
gardener,  passionately  devoted  to  whis- 
ky and  authority,  whose  face  no  east- 
ern blast  ever  made  pale,  strictly  en- 
forced this  dandy  mode  of  studying 
botany.  We  hope  this  good  man  has 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  the 
Dublin  Society  become  more  hospita- 
ble to  the  feet  of  students.  The  other 
and  only  efficient  garden  is  that  be- 
longing to  the  college.  This  is  a  very 
good  one,  though  we  think  not  so  well 
^rnished  as  the  one  at  Edinburgh. 
Its  gardener  gives  a  very  cheap  and 
useful  course  of  botanical  demonstra- 
tions, and  the  Professor  sets  a  good 
example  to  the  Scotch  school,  in 
teaching  after  the  method  of  Jussieu, 
whose  natural  system  renders  botany 
most  interesting,  and  something  better 
than  a  dry  nomenclature  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

Materia  Medica. — This  chair  can- 
not be  better  filled  in  either  school ; 
but  in  both,  a  laboratory,  with  an 
operative  pharmacien,  seems  requisite 
to  render  the  lectures  practically  use- 
ful.   At  Edinburgh,  it  is  much  to  be 
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lamented,  that  not  even  spedmens  of 
the  raw  drugs  are  handed  nrandf  nor 
are  they  kept  in  a  miiseiim,  aa  at  die 
Eoole  de  Medicine  at  Fsria,  where  the 
students  may  see  and  atudv  them  at 
leisure.  From  this  want  toe  praftt- 
sors'  lectures  lose  half  their  value,  andit 
seems  a  miserable  misplaced  eooBomyj 
which  will  not  second  his  endeavoon 
to  render  this  course,  as  much  as  poi- 
sible,  interesting  and  useftiL 

Practice  oj  Physic-^^On  no  medied 
brow  are  gray  hairs  so  finely  oontmt- 
ed  with  the  evergreen  of  a  laurel  dup- 
let, and  on  none  are  the  wrinkles  m 
completely  hidden  by  its  leaves  as  Ait 
ofDrGr^ory.  Few  profenors  posm 
so  perfectly  the  afiection  of  thor  pu- 
pils ;  yet  we  continually  pray  m  so* 
vate  that  he  would  not  divide  mi 
course,  and  be  less  difiUse  on  intendU 
tent  fevers. 

Hospitals.-— In  these  galleries  if  Ai 
sick  the  medical  artist  roust  study  tfct 
features  and  appearance  of  disease;  ift 
is  here  that  he  applies  in  pnctioe  d» 
rules  he  has  learnt  in  le^ure'  roaaii^ 
and  learns,  by  a  skilftil  oombinrtaB 
and  prescription  of  his  drugs,  to  ns" 
duce  "  pictures  of  health."  The  noK 
pitals  in  Dublin  are  numerous^  vril- 
conducted,  and  easy  of  access.  .Ths 
lying-in  one,  in  particular^  is  nnkp 
as  a  practical  school  of  midwiftty.  We 
recommend  to  a  student  of  the  obito* 
trie  art  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Fn> 
fessor  Hamilton  in  £dinhnr|g^,  tJb 
best  course  given  on  this  sulgect  in  iij 
school,  and  afterwards  to  attend  fir 
six  months  the  Dublin  lying-in  hoKg^ 
tal. 

We  rq^et  that,  finom  the  cuami- 
stance  of  the  clinical  pwifpssor ..  sai 
surgeons  making  their  visit  at  Ai 
same  hour  of  twelve,  the  only  timeii 
the  day  not  occupied  by  collm  ks" 
tures,  the  physicians'  pupils  m  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary  are  deprived  of 
the  benefit  they  might  receive  ftoB 
its  surgical  wards.  As  a  remedy  ftr 
this  evil,  we  venture  to  mention  the 
example  set  by  the  chirurgien  en  cM 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris,  who  pni 
his  visit  exactly  at  six  o'dock  in  tUB 
morning,  winter  and  summer,  and  9^ 
terwards  lectures  on  the  cases.  The 
chief  physician  at  this  hospital  is  theie 
at  nine  o'clock,  so  that  actiye  wmk 
may  attend  both  visits,  widiout  losmg 
the  lectures  of  their  class  at  coUege. 
We  know  of  no  better  phm  than  this 
early  hour  of  visitation,  to  keep  boA 
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surgeons  and  tlieir  pimils  in  an  envi- 
able state  of  per f tret  uealtli ;  and  we 
are  sme  an  Edinburgh  surgeon  would 
disregard  his  btxl  and  its  eomtortSf  on 
the  coldest  inorumg,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  art,  and  the  reputation  of 
his  ttJitive  city.  No  medical  school 
can  aftbrd  better  opiwrtunitles  of  sur- 
gical instruction  than  in  the  clini- 
cal lectures  of  Mr  Russel,  those  of 
Professor  Thomson,  and  Mr  Allan  ; 
yet  this  maker  of  comparisons  men- 
tions none  of  tliera  ! 

Libraries  and  Snciefks. — We  wish 
that  when  Mr  Brougham  ha«  done 
witll  public  cJirmties,  he  would  sift 
the  abuses  which  disgrace  the  man- 
agement of  college  libraries.  The  one 
at  Dublin  is  kept  in  a  laudable  atiitc  of 
cleanliness  ;  the  hook-coKes  are  bright 
■with  varnish,  and  the  bookjs  are  ar- 
ranged therein  with  all  imaginable 
neatness.  Yet  if  it  were  burnt  to  the 
ground  to-day,  to-inorrow  not  ten  stu- 
dents would  feel  the  loss  of  it.  The 
colU^^e  Ubrary  at  Kdinliurgh  is  infin- 
itely less  clean,  and  rather  more  uiseful, 
Btill  it  is  chit  fly  n  professors'  library. 
No  student  loves  frequently  to  wait  an 
hour  before  he  can  procure  a  book 
from  one  of  the  sad-looking  beings 
who  attend  to  receive  demands  ; — two 
melancholy  meUj  who  seem  bewildered 
and  lost  in  their  b'terary  catacombs. 
No  fohos,  nor  books  of  plates,  nor 
music  books,  are  allowe<l  to  be  given 
out ;  why  then  is  not  comfortable  ac- 
commodation pro^idetl,  that  the  stu- 
dents may  rend  and  study  in  the  room, 
as  in  the  advocate's  library,  or  in  that 
of  the  writers  to  the  signet  ? 

The  medical  society  will  be  startled 
to  hear  of  their  own  importance,  and 
of  the  tveight  borne  by  themselves  and 
their  libraries.  We  are  told,  that 
**  their  books,  and  the  bringing  stu- 
dents together,  prop  up  tlie  school !" 
Scarcely  one  fifth  of  the  medical  stu- 
dents in  this  city,  belonging  to  the  me- 
dical society,  were  ever  propped  up  by 
its  books,  or  know  or  care  any  thing 
about  lis  proceetlings. 

ExaminuHunif, — Under  this  head, 
we  have  some  very  puerile  obser- 
ations,    on  the  practice  which   pre- 

Us   amongst    the   meilical    students 

re,  of  submitting  to  private  exami- 
natioiis  by  a  graduate  of  the  universi- 
ty, before  their  trials  in  presence  of 
the  professors;  this  has  got  the  name 


of  **  grinding/'  Every  college  has  its 
grinders;  at  Gottingen,  Blumenbacli 
himself  was  grinder-general ;  at  Dub- 
lin, the  students  examine,  or  grind, 
each  other,  and,  when  their  number  is 
sufficiently  great  to  induce  the  atten- 
tion, and  employ  the  time  of  regular 
tut(»rs,  this  iiseful  system  will  be  as 
quietly  established,  and  as  much  en- 
couraged there,  as  it  has  been  in  Edin- 
burgh. No  young  man  of  sense  w^ould 
omit  such  a  preparation,  which  gives 
him  confidence  to  speak  Latin,  and 
collects  his  scattered  knowledge  into  a 
manageable  form. 

The  medical  schools  in  Europe, 
which  are  at  present  rising  in  reputa- 
tion, are  those  of  Dublin,  Paris,  Vien- 
na, and,  we  may  add.  Pa  via,  where  re- 
sides the  celebrated  Scarpa.  Edin- 
burgh derives  not  perhaps  its  present 
character  so  much  trora  the  name  of 
tills  or  that  proteasor,  as  from  its  be- 
ing known  as  a  place  of  education  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  form  a  young  mind 
to  habits  of  hterary  study  and  applica- 
tion. It  is  of  some  consequence  that 
a  young  man  should  commence  his 
college  education,  where  opportunities 
of  corruption  are  comparatively  few, 
where  the  society  of  his  fellows  shall 
excite  his  emulation,  and  where  he 
may;  without  a  blush,  be  at  once 
moral  and  laborious.  In  this  city, 
the  general  literary  classes  are  open  to 
every  student,  without  any  university 
forms,  except  the  necessary  one  of  pay- 
ing the  professor's  fee,  A  love  of  la- 
bour is  so  general,  and  some  sort  of  ' 
useful  occu]>ation  so  common,  tliat  one 
is  ashamed  not  to  be  industrious  like 
other  people ;  and  none  but  the  pri- 
vilegeil  worthless  idolaters  of  stay  sand 
stitf"  neckcloth*,  are  idle  and  contemp- 
tible. 

The  medical  student  who  desires  to 
excel  in  his  profession  will  wish  to 
study   exclnsiv«fly,   neither   at   Edin- 
burgh nor  Dublin  ;  he  will,  if  possible, 
visit  other  cities,  and  gain  intbrmation 
firom    the   most   celebrateil   of   other 
schools.     It  is  of  httle  consequence  to 
his  fiiture  fame  and  honour  at  which 
of  them  he  graduates-     A  dijdoma  is  , 
but  a  written  diiimiasion  from  the  [yro-  J 
fes«or's  leading  strings,    Tht  tinn  step 
of  matured  knowleilge  must  be  gained  1 
by  long  labours,  and  practice;  in  after  1 
yeurs^,  and  liis  growth  in  skill  and  ex- 
perience should  end  but  with  life* 
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OF  A7T  INSTRUMENT  TO  HEAR  BY  THE    blending  mudcal  tones^  to  TepRKnt 
EYE  AND  TO  SEE  liY  THE  EAR.  prismatic  harmoniefl  to  the  blind. 

fiul  the  truth  is^  he  was  the  in- 
ventor of  an  invention  which  neter 
was  invented^  to  adapt  our  style  to  our 
subject;  it  was  rather  a  thing  in 
theory,  than  a  theoretical  thing,  ftr 
he  himself  appeared  never  tohave  bem 
able  to  play  his  music  one  way  or  the 
otlier^ — ^but  this  new  and  old  ma- 
chinery^ perpetuallj  alterii^  and  n* 
pairing,  and  to  which  he  ^voted  m 
apartment^  appeared  like  a  heap  of 
sketches  which  were  not  yet  made  into 
a  whole  piece ;  the  coloura^  varied  to 
infinity^  were  combined  scientifiaJly, 
and,  catching  the  reflections  firmn  nuN 
rors  lighted  up  by  wax  liffhtSj  made 
so  extraordinary  a  spectacfej  that  i 
deaf  min^  if  he  could  not  imaging  he 
saw  a  concert,  might  feel  as  diatrMled 
as  if  he  had  been  lost  in  a  prisnMtie 
world  composed  of  rainbows. 

In  all  tms,  there  was  not  so  mndi 
fblly  as  there  appeared.  Fere  CisCd 
was  an  admirable  geometridanj  ud 
had  he  only  given  the  first  dengUj  nd 
explained  the  principle,  he  mi^t  bate 
leA  to  some  amateur  the  pleasure  it 
could  afibrd.  He  had  shewn  the  ua- 
logy  of  sounds  and  colours,  and  how 
well  they  agreed  in  their  d^grea; 
and  in  this  he  was  sanctioned  by  New^ 
ton's  discovery  of  the  seven  primfrj 
colours,  being  proportioned  to  the  w- 
ven  differences  in  tne  musiofd  atrinn; 
but  he  could  never  contrive  to  imNt 
the  eye  by  an  ocular  harpsichotd,  widi 
the  power  that  an  acoustic  hazpddMid 
affects  the  ear.     He  could  not  i 


MR  EDITOR, 

The  tianslator  of  that  very  agreeable 
volumt",  "  The  Lives  of  Haydn  and 
]VIozart,"  who  is  himself  a  professor, 
has  riskcxl  a  fanciful  speculation  in  his 
note  on  the  Oratorio  of  "  The  Crea- 
tion," wherein  he  would  prove  "  the 
power  of  musical  sounds  to  express 
visible  objects."  To  exemplify  his 
the(»ry,  ho  describes  the  opening  of 
"  The  Creation,"  which  liitherio  sub- 
lime, would,  according  to  the  whimsi- 
cal description  he  gives,  be  as  ludi- 
crous to  hear  as  it  is  to  read.  The 
subject  has  been  discussc<l  in  a  very 
lively  manner  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
No  XXXV.,  and  has  occasioned  some 
profound  reflections  in  your  twentieth 
Number,  in  which  the  distinct  quali- 
ties of  sound  and  colour  are  skilfully 
discriminated. 

The  extravagant  inventions  of  men  of 
c;cn  ins  are  al  ways  amusing,  often  useful ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  they  well  de- 
serve their  chronicle ;  there  is  so  much 
wisdom  in  their  folly.  Anciently,  he 
who  could  not  multiply,  as  the  art  of 
making  gold  was  termed,  often  found, 
in  tlie  eternal  search,  something  equi- 
valent in  value.  When  the  Reviewer 
says,  "  This  power  of  expressing  co- 
Umr  by  sound  is,  we  beUeve,  a  new  dis- 
covery ;"  and  when  your  correspondent 
in  shewing,  amidst  their  analogies, 
what  must  ever  remain  incompatible  in 
their  powers  and  their  natures,  neither 
of  them  appears  to  have  recollected 
the  history  and  tlie  fate  of  Pere  Castel, 
a  genius  of  the  most  fertile  unagina- 
tion,  who  was  carrie<l  away  by  the 
«inie  fancy  as  the  author  of  "  Sacred 
Melodies,"  but  went  a  little  deeper. 
He  passed  his  life  in  one  dream,  among 
some  otliers,  on  the  music  of  colours 
and  the  colours  in  music,  and  in  con- 
structing a  piece  of  mechanism,  or 
chromatic  harpsichord,  which  ruined 
him  us  fast  as  it  amused  him.  By  the 
contrivance  of  this  ocular  harpsichord, 
to  be  played  to  the  eyes,  he  jjroposed 
that  the  draf  might  feel  and  judge  of 
the  beauty  of  music  by  his  e^jcs,  as 
well  as  the  blind  might  judge  by  his 
ears  of  the  boautv  of  colours ;  for 
Pere  Castel  appi.ed  the  reciprocal 
powers — lie  offeree?  a  silent  music,  or 
harpsichord  of  nj'.  veJ)le  colours,  to 
the  dcat^  and  a  concert  of  colours,  by 


our  feelings  experience,  by  two  mo* 
site  directions,  a  sensation  equal  to 
one  another ; — ^in  a  word^  he  coiddiMC 
make  us  hear  bv  the  eye^  aa  wdl  u 
we  could  b^  the  ear.  HowereTj  ii 
pursuing  his  fanciful  theory  of  (Did- 
ours,  he  acquired  many  unportnit 
discoveries ;  so  that  in  attempting  the 
impossible,  he  often  produced  the  me- 
fill.  Fontenelle  said  of  him^  what 
told  that  he  was  mad, — "  I  know  tint 
very  well,  and  it  is  a  pity ;  but  I  like 
him  better  quite  original  and  a  Httle 
mad  than  if  he  were  very  sage  with- 
out originality." 

After  all,  Pere  Castel  scarodj  deni- 
ed himself  an  inventor,  even  of  hia  be- 
loved ocular  harpsichord.  With  aa 
honesty  few  inventors  have  ahewttj  be 
tells  us,  that  the  origin  of  his  inatrument 
and  his  theory^  was  picked  up 
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the  intiuinerable  curiosities  to  be  found 
iji  Kircher — that  immense  collector  of 
human  inventions,  in  ivhose  volumes 
baJf  the  things  that  may  t/et  be  dit- 
fovered  lie  already.  I  do  not  care  to 
load  your  columns  with  heavy  ex- 
tracts, and  I  ho|)e  you  will  not  differ 
with  me  in  opinion^  that  it  is  better  to 
refer  to  an  author,  than  to  quote  him 
without  mercy,'  but  I  shall  quote 
Perk  Cast  el  just  enough  to  shew 
you  the  man. 

^*  Kirchet-  calls  sound,  the  ape  of  light, 
and  boldly  udvanceSf  diat  wliatever  ia  ren- 
dered sensible  to  the  ejes>  may  be  so  to  the 
ears ;  aad  redprocally,  whatever  is  the  ob- 
ject of  hcariiigi  may  became  the  object  of 
sight'* 

He  then  adduces  his  prooft, 

•'  We  have  glasses  to  make  distant  ob- 
jects near ;  and  has  not  Kircher  taught  as 
to  make  instniments  for  distant  hearing-— I 
mean  speaking  trurtjpetsr,  now  called  l^ng- 
lifih  trumpets,  invented  by  Sir  SaiuticI 
Moreland,  who  invented  them  tlnrty  years 
after  Kircher  had  ?  VVt  have  microscopes 
to  distinguish  the  minutest  objects ;  and  do 
you  not  know  diat  we  have  microscopes  for 
the  ear,  to  distinguiiih  tlie  smallest  and  in- 
artiadate  sounds  r*  And  has  not  Kircher 
taught  us  to  make  ear- trumpets,  by  which 
the  deaf  collect  the  weaker  sounds  ?  And 
the  speaking  apartment*  (like  the  whifi- 
pering  gallery  of  St  Patd^s)  which  tlie  same 
author  de3»cribeii,  are  these  not  aurk*ular 
micro,vftpe4t  by  wliich  we  can  distinguish 
sounds  tnr  too  distant  for  us  othcrwi&t;  to 
catch  ?  Why,  tlieretbre,  I  thought,  in 
pursuing  the  thread  of  this  analogy,  why 
should  wc  not  make  ocular  harpskitonh^ 
hi  we  make  auricular  ones  ?  ft  is  also  to 
Kircher  that  I  owe  tlie  birth  of  this  delight- 
fid  notion ;  I  read  Ids  ^  Mimrgia  *  abovit 
two  years  ago,  and  I  found  there,  diat  h\ 
durmg  a  fine  concert,  we  could  see  the  air 
agitated  by  die  various  impulses  excited  by 
the  voices  and  the  instruments,  we  should 
be  all  a^itonished  to  see  it  sparkle  with  tlie 
most  lively  colours,  and  die  bt*t  assorted  4 
this  is  one  of  those  ideas  wliich  I  call  the 
seed  a  of  discovery.  Judge  if  I  did  not  scke 
on  it  rapidly,  witli  the  laste  which  I  have 
for  cveiy  thing  which  advances  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  and  if  1  did  not  hapten  to  expand 
and  ripen  it, — but  thii*  at  leisure.  For  we 
must  not  tliink  that  a  perfect  discovery  is 
struck  oil'  at  once,  and  by  a  sort  of  cliunce, 
ac  a  vrjlatOe  wit  fcaid  die  other  day,  who  as- 
suredly never  mode  one,  except  it  occurred 
by  chance," 

Enough  now  of  this  scientific,  fan- 
cii\il,  and  original  genius,  for  such  was 
pERE  Castel  ;  a  great  adntirer  of 
Newton,  and  a  Fellow  of  our  Royal 
Society.  I  recommend  to  the  curiuus 
his  Dissertation,  entitled  *'  Clavessin 
pour  Ics  yeux."  K, 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  esqikin  the  cir- 
cumstances which  prevented  us  trora 
resuming  this  article  at  the  conunence-  1 
ment  ot  the  season.  The  best  apology 
we  can  make  for  thia  apparent  remiss- 
ness will  be  to  do  our  best  to  make  up 
for  it  now,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  it 
in  ftiture. 

We  would  willingly  have  proceed- 
ed, without  further  preface,  to  apeak 
of  the  novelties  (so  colled)  which  are 
occurring ;  and  then,  if  apace  had  been 
leflt  usj  have  recurred  to  what  has  pass- 
ed during  our  absence.  But  we  arc 
half  disposed  to  make  these  Notices  a 
little  more  serious  than  they  have 
hitherto  been  ;  and,  little  as  lamenta- 
tions are  to  our  taste,  we  cannot  do 
this  without  uttering  a  abort  one  over 
the  lallen  greatness — the  apparently 
IrrtfCOveraWe  tkgradation,  of  that  once 
noblest  portion  of  our  national  Utera* 
ture,  the  Acted  Drama» 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  England,— 
this  birth-place  of  the  peniuB  of  the 
modem  drania^  and  once  the  favourite 
of  her  dwelUngs, — where  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  her  temples  had  been 
erected,  and  from  whence  she  was 
wont  to  shed  the  light  of  her  counte- 
nance over  the  whole  civilized  eiu'tb,— 
has  at  last  been  quite  deserted  by  her  ; 
and  has  become  a  stagnant  fen  from 
which  nothing  now  arises  but  blind- 
ing mists,  noxious  exhalation s,  and 
meteors  that  do  not  even  da2/.le,  but 
only  leail  astray.  Those  temples  have 
been  worse  than  closed  or  destroyed : 
they  have  been  converteil  into  dens  [ 
for  wild-beasts,  and  marts  for  money-  | 
changers.  The  altars  have  been  thrown 
down — the  incense  scattered — the 
shrines  {diluted  and  profaned — ^and 
the  *  golden  images  broken  m  pieoeSj  | 
to  be  mixed  up  with  earth  and  drossy  ^ 
und  then  cast  again  in  the  uioulds  of 
the  self-love,  or  what  is  worse,  the 
self-interest,  of  a  set  of  iwiltry  pretend- 
ers, who  have  neither  talent  to  invent, 
judgment  to  borraw>  or  skill  to  com-  . 

*  A  living  critic  has  somewhere  said  atm 
the  Lake  school,  "'  they  break  in  pieces  th^j 
goklen  images  of  Poetry  to  cast  tlieni  agaiai 
in  the  moulds  of  their  84.'lf4ovfct**  In  ad* 
miring  this  tine  itnage  it  ia  ncedicss  to  add  I 
that  we  totally  dissent  trom  tlie  opinion  it 
inculcates* 
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bine.  Whose  wit  is  an  effort  of  me- 
mory;— their  sentiment  a  disease 
caugnt  from  Kotzebue; — their  plots 
"  the  cuiTcnt  coin  of  the  reahn  '  of 
novel  writers — the  "  circulating  me- 
dium" of  the  Minerva  I-.ibrary ; — and 
their  language  the  bastard  offspring  of 
an  illicit  intercourse  between  the  two 
slanffs  of  St  James's  and  St  Giles's : 
And  (what  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence^ though  it  is  a  little  provoking) 
tnese  people  have  received  tne  rewards 
that  were  rarely  bestowed  on  those 
whose  places  they  have  usurped ;  and 
some  of  them  actually  now  sit,  with  all 
the  self-complacency  in  the  world, 
under  the  shade  of  the  artificial  laurels 
cut  for  them  by  their  friends,  or  per- 
haps themselves,  out  of  scraps  of  old 
newspapers. 

It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that 
this  complaint  should  have  been  call- 
ed forth  now,  because,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  era  of  Elizabeth,  there 
never  was  a  period  at  which  this  or 
any  other  country  could  boast  so  rich 
and  brilliant  a  fund  of  poetical  genius 
as  Great  Britain  possesses  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Genius,  too,  in  many  in- 
stanceS)  precisely  adapted  to  excel  in 
this  department  of  poetry.  What  a 
rare  combination  of  this  kind  of  talent 
exists  in  the  author  of  those  prose  tales 
which  have  of  late  years  so  delighted 
the  world :  especially  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  is  also  the  great  national 
poet  of  Scotland !  What  an  exquisite 
and  apparently  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  as  it  acts  and  is  act- 
ed upon  by  habits  and  manners !  What 
a  subtle  and  penetrating  insight  into 
the  springs  of  human  thought,  as  they 
operate  under  the  united  dominion  of 
the  past  the  present  and  the  future ! 
What  an  active  and  vivid  and  realizing 
imagination — by  which  he  at  once 
identifies  himself  with  the  character 
he  would  represent — sees  with  its  eyes, 
hears  with  its  ears,  speaks  with  its 
tongue — feels,  understands,  and  thinks 
with  it !  And  lastly,  what  a  fund  of 
various  and  free  and  forcible  and  ap- 
propriate language ! — What  fine  dra- 
matic powers  are  possessed  by  Joanna 
Baillie!  It  is  true  they  have  been 
strangely  warped  and  shackled  by  a 
system ;  but  they  still  exist  in  all  the 
strength  and  freshness  of  their  youth 
— and  are  capable  of  noble  achieve- 
ments. Let  her  boldly  and  at  once 
throw  aside  the  trammels  by  which 
she  has  hitherto  been  confined,  and 
appear  as  what  she  is.    We  will  not 
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counsel  her/to  think  Icn  lererently 
than  she  does  of  the  old  dramatiiti: 
they  deserve  all  the  love  and  admii»> 
tion  she  can  give  them.  But  let  ha 
forget  them  when  she  is  writing.  Let 
her  feel,  think,  act  and  speak  finr  neneUl 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  she  fed, 
think,  act,  and  speak  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  herself. — Then,  if  he  choK  to 
turn  the  powers  of  his  mind  in  that  di- 
rection, what  might  we  not  hope  md 
expect,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy, 
(though  chiefly  in  the  hat) — ^firom  tfie 
Poet  who  has  lately  so  nobly  repaired  die 
mischievous  trifling  of  hia  youth,  and 
so  triumphantly  vindicated  the  genioi 
of  his  native  land  !  He  has  exhibited 
talents  of  a  kind  that  were  not  suspeeU 
cd  in  him  even  by  hia  warmest  ad- 
mirers. In  the  Veiled  Prophet,  and 
still  more  in  the  Fire-wonhippa% 
there  are  numerous  and  unequivoed 
evidences  of  a  deep  and  aearehiqg 
glance  into  the  motives  of  human  ac- 
tion, and  the  springs  of  paasion— m 
imagination  capable  of  reaching  the 
loftiest  flights  and  of  sustaining  itsdf 
there — a  tenderness  and  pathos  in  the 
highest  degree  pure,  natiual,  and  tfr 
fecting — an  invention  active  in  the 
production  of  incidents  and  a  taate  and 
skill  ever  ready  in  the  arrangement  of 
them — a  pomp,  splendour,  yet  aim^ 
city  of  language  that  has  nurely  been 
equalled :  the  whole  collected,  neld  in 
fellowship  together,  and  actuated  by  a 
free,  unaflected,  and  liberal  philan* 
thropy. — These  are  noble  qualifics- 
tions  for  a  writer  of  the  serious  Drsmis 
But  if  this  poet  would  turn  hb 
thoughts  to  comedy  we  should  be 
still  more  sanguine  in  our  anticipa- 
tions of  his  success.  He  possesses  ex- 
quisite natural  talents  fbr  it,  and  ma 
accidental  advantages.  To  ths  most 
elegant  and  various  acquirements,  and 
the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  life 
and  manners,  he  adds  a  wit  quite  un- 
rivalled in  the  age  in  which  he  Kvca 
a  fancy  playfril,  sparkling,  and  brilliant 
even  to  a  fault — a  taste  cultivated  to  tiie 
highest  pitch  of  refinement — and  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  gay  good-humoor. 
We  should  scarcely  despair  of  his  re- 
storing the  good  old  times  of  Congreve 
and  Farquhar  if  we  had  any  Milla- 
mants  or  Mirabels  left.  Bat,  alas! 
now-a-days  our  fashionable  dnwing- 
rooms  are  peopled  with  LuHes  who 
"  stoop  to  conquer,"  and  *'  men  in 
buckram !" 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 
out  several  other  distinguished  wri- 
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ters  of  the  present  day,  who  might 
contribute  to  restore  the  brightness,  the 
power,  and  the  purity  of  the  British 
drama  :  and  how  can  their  tdent^  be 
flirected  to  a  noblej  purpose  ?  There 
are  some  scenes  of  powerftil  and  high- 
ly dramatic  painting  in  Sou  they 'a  last, 
an* I   perhaps  finest,    work^ — the   Don 

Roderick. ^In  Remorse,  the  youtli- 

ful  production  of  Coleridge,  there  is 
considerable  force  and  originahty  of 
conception,  and  some  tine  touches  of 
nature  and  passion.  The  four  princi- 
pal characters  are  sketched  witn  great 
distinctness  and  truth.  If  the  tra- 
gedy, as  a  whole,  U  not  a  fine  one,  it 
at  least  evinces  that  there  is  {or  was) 

the  power  to  produce  a  fine  one. 

Even  Lord  Byron,  though  his  genius 
has  hiiherUi  lK»rne  the  appearance  of 
being  essentially  undramatie^  what 
might  not  be  anticipated  from  it,  if 
he  would  concentrate  all  its  splendid 
powers  on  n  subject  fitted  to  them  ? — 
A  subject  in  which  there  should  be 
only  one  or  two  principal  characters, 
and  a  strict  unity  and  condensation  of 
interest.  There  are  many  such  to  be 
found  among  the  traditions  of  the  he* 
roic  ages  :  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
offer  ft  loftier  or  pcrliaps  justt^r  enco- 
mium on  his  magnificent  genius,  than 
to  say  that  he  need  not  fear  to  ap- 
proach those  subjects,  even  though 
they  have  already  been  treated  iif  by 
Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides — 
and  some  of  them, — tliat  of  Etectra 
for  example, — ^by  all  the  three*  In- 
deed in  what  other  livijig  (and  we  had 
almost  said  dead)  writer  shall  we  look 
ibr  such  a  combination  of  the  gloomy 
grandeur  of  the  first  of  these  poeis^ 
the  lofty  and  sustuned  s[)lendour  of 
the  second,  and  the  pathos  and  ten- 
ilemess  of  the  last?  It  roust  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  from  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  he  must  choose,  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  present  day  his 
dramas  could  not  be  acting  ones. 

We  are  perhaps  dwelling  too  long 
on  what  might  be,  instead  of  directing 
our  attention  to  whiit  m.  But  al- 
though *'^trom  the  sublime  to  the  ri- 
diculous is  but  a  step/'  it  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  step  to  take*  We  are  almost 
afraid,  too,  that  this  little  excursion 
into  our  **  ideal  world"  of  the  drama 
may  have  unfitted  us  to  judge  quite 
soberly  of  the  dull  realities  that  await 
us  at  Covent-Garden  and  Drury-Lane, 
This  should  not  generally  be  the 
case :  it  is  almost  always  an  evidence 
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of  weakness.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bco-cd  that  the  ideal  world  we  have 
been  contemplating  is  one  that  not 
only  might  be^  but  that  actually  may 
be,  and  should  be ;  so  that  there  is 
no  kind  necessity  to  step  in,  and  re- 
concile us  to  its  opposite.  But  we  are 
*'  tied  to  the  stake/'  and,  ^*  bear-like^ 
must  fight  the  course  /'  therefore, 
"  though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to 
Dunsinane/' — ^that  is  to  say,  though  a 
whole  host,  covered  and  concealed  by 
laurels  of  their  own  gathering,  are  ad- 
vancing upon  us  like  ''  a  moving 
grove  /'  and  though  they  are  *^  back- 
ed with  those  that  should  be  our'a/' 
namely,  nine- tenths  of  those  "  vile 
English"  the  critics ;  yet  will  we 
*'  try  the  last/'  It  will  be  our  own 
fault  if  we  do  not  conquer  ;  for  there 
is  no  fear  of  encountering  any  adver- 
sary *^  not  of  woman  born  :"  they  are 
aU  very  human,  every  day  people,  in- 
tent on  earning  their  daily  bread. 
But  then  these  sort  of  persons  are 
for  the  most  part  very  ignorant  and 
very  vain,  and,  consequenUy,  very  ob- 
stinate ;  BO  that  we  have  some  doubt 
as  to  which  party  may  be  the  first  to 
cry  **  hold  1  enough  ! ' — It  woukl  not 
serve  our  purpose  to  endeavour  to  in- 
timidate them  by  crying  *''  damned  be 
he"  who  doeSj — for  they  are  so  used 
to  being  damnedj  that  they  don*t 
mind  it  now. 


Drurif'Lant  Tlwaire* 

On  Thursday,  December  3d,  a  new 
tragedy  was  produced  at  this  theatre, 
calfefl  Brutus ;  and  it  met  with  the 
most  unqualified  success.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  Mr  Howard  Payne,  a  native 
of  America ;  and  as  he  is  said  to  be 
young,  and  this  is  his  first  work,  we 
should  have  been  willing  to  let  him 
enjoy  all  the  pleasure  and  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  its  very  favourable  re- 
ception on  the  stage :  But  the  offi- 
cious interference  of  his  half-witted 
fHends  (one  of  whom  is  more  inju- 
rious to  a  man  than  a  score  of  honour- 
able enemies)  compels  us  to  examine 
a  httle  into  the  pretensions  of  a  work 
which  they  would  thrust  forward  as  a 
hterary  pro<luction  of  the  first  order, 
— W^lmt  may  be  considered  as  th^ 
main  action  of  this  tragedy,  eoni^islsiti 
the  efforts  of  the  first  Brutus  to  achieve 
the  liberty  of  his  country.  It  takes 
in  a  great  part  of  his  public  life,  com* 
mencing  with  his  assumed  idiotism, 
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and  closing  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins^  and  the  condL-nination  of 
his  son — for  the  author  gives  him  only 
one. — Not  satisfied,  however,  with 
this  ample  scope  of  subject,  Mr  Payne 
has  thought  proper  to  falsify  history, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  other 
scenes  and  events  in  no  way  accessary 
to  the  progress  of  the  main  action,  but 
"which,  on  the  contrary,  weaken  the 
interest  and  distract  the  attention. 
Such  are  the  loves  of  Titus  and  Tar- 

Suinia,  and  the  unnatural  remorse  and 
eath  of  Tullia.  'I'he  whole  of  the 
second  act,  too,  is  quite  superfluous ; 
especially  the  long  and  very  ill-writ- 
ten scene  at  the  tent  of  Sextus,  where 
the  young  princes  and  Collatinus  plan 
the  visit  to  their  wives;  and,  after- 
wards, that  of  the  same  persons  with 
Lucrctia,  at  the  house  of  Collatinus. — 
But  the  chief  failure  of  this  tragedy  is 
its  total  deficiency  of  character  and 
passion,  witli  tlie  single  exception  of 
the  part  of  Brutus.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinguishing any  one  of  the  persons 
from  any  other,  but  by  their  names. — 
The  language,  too  (still  excepting  the 
part  of  Brutus,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  afterwards),  is  extremely  feeble 
throughout.  It  exhibits  all  possible 
yarieties  of  dramatic  common-place ; 
and  in  some  few  instances  it  descends 
(if  it  can  be  called  a  descent,)  into 
mere  vulgarism.  As  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  formiT,  we  give  the  first  pas- 
sage in  the  work : 

••  Vnhrius.      Words  are  too  feeble  to 

express  the  horror 
With  which  my  soul  revolts  against  tills 

I'arquin. 
Bv  poison  he  obtained  his  brother's  wife. 
Then,    by  a  baser  murder,    grasped   die 

crown. 
These  eyes  beheld  the  aged  monarch  thrown 
Down  from  the  senate-house, — his  feeble 

limbs 
Bru'tgedbt/thrpavcmcnlf^^istmie-honouied 

locks, 
Which  from  die  very  robber  woidd  have 

gained 
Respect  and  veneration, — batlied  in  blood ! 
Widi  difficulty  raised,  and  tottering  home- 
ward. 
The  murderers  tbllowed — struck  him — and 

he  died." 

As  examples  of  the  latter,  we  have 
Collatinus  expressing  his  conviction  of 
a  thing  by  saying  he  "  muktis  no 
doubt'*  of  it — and  Titus,  after  he  has 
deserted  the  cause  of  freedom,  fears 
tliat  lirutus  will  "  scorn  to  father  such 
a  son"  as  he  is. 
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We  now  willingly  tarn  ftam  the  de- 
fects of  this  work  to  its  beauty — fyt  it 
has  but  one.  This  is  to  be  nnmd  in 
the  character  of  Brutus^  wbich  is  ood- 
ceived  and  sustained  throughoat  with 
considerable  skill  and  judgment.  There 
is  a  perfect  dramatic  unity  and  keep- 
ing in  all  its  parts,  and  a  regular  pro- 
gression to  its  one  grand  aim  in  all  the 
minor  details  connected  with  it.  Then 
is  nothing  strained  or  auperfluong,  snd 
nothing  wanting  to  make  the  portnit 
complete.  The  sentiments  tie  trne 
to  nature  and  to  lustory^  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  expressed  is 
free,  vigorous,  and  unafiected.  We 
shall  give  two  or  three  examples  of 
this. 

At  the  end  of  a  soliloquy,  in  whick 
he  has  been  uttering  the  most  ftrvent 
longings  for  the  time  when  he  nuj 
throw  off  the  mask  of  foUy,  and  re- 
venge the  injuries  of  his  fiimily  and  his 
country,  he  exclaims^ 

'*  Grant  but  the  moment,  Gods !  if  I  ai 

wanting, 
May  I  drag  out  this  idiot^fbigiied  life 
To  late  old  age,  and  may  potteriiy 
Ne'er  Itear  ofJunku  but  at  TarqubiUJM* 

This  is  a  very  fine  and  cfaaracteristie 
expression  of  Brutus's  bitter  sense  of 
the  degradation  he  is  oompdled  to 
suffer,  and  of  his  truly  Roman  asp 
rations  after  immortal  renown— which 
latter  feeling,  considering  the  apirit  d 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  nunr  ewi 
be  supposed  to  have  mingled  with  his 
sense  of  justice  and  his  love  of  ooon- 
try,  in  inducing  the  condemnation  d 
his  own  sons.* — During  an  intervisv 
with  his  son,  and  at  a  moment  whei 
he  has  half  thrown  aside  hia  veil  of 
folly,  Titus  prays  the  Gods  to  reston 
him  to  reason, — ''  Then  Titna"  he 
exclaims, 

<'  then  I  should  be  mad  vith 

reason, 
Had  I  the  sense  to  know  mvsdf  a  RomsB; 
This  hand  should  tear  this  heart  ftom  oat 

my  ribs 
Ere  it  should  own  allegiance  to  a  tfiaiiL 
If,  therefore,  thou  dcwt  love  me,  ptay  die 

Gods 
To  keep  me  what  I  am.     Where  off  ore 

slave*^ 
None  hut  the  fool  it  happyS^ 

In  the  last  scene,  aiVer  he  has  de- 
termined on  the  deaUi  of  his  aon«  Ti- 

*  See  an  Essay  on  the  Influcnee  of  Ae 
Love  of  Fame  on  Genius,  VoL  III.  p.  70L 

oi'  this  Magazine. 
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tus  declares  that  he  can  meet  death 
"  if  the  Gods  will  have  it  so." — Bru- 
tus answers, 

'» they  will^  my  Tittis : 

Not  heaven  nor  earth  can  have  it  otlwtwise. 

The  violated  genius  of  thy  country 

lEL&OB  its  sad  head,  and  passes  sentence  on 

thee  I 
It  se^oaa  as  if  thy  fate  were  pre-oidained 
Tajx  the  nrlifi^  xpirU  of  tfu:  people^ 
And  idtk  the  loutt  liberty  of  Rome.*' 

These  thoughts  are  extremely  appro- 
priate aud  well-pkeed,  and  very  poeti- 
cally expressed. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  Whence 
arises  this  total  waat  of  relative  con- 
aisteucy  in  the  diflerent  parts  of  a  work 
professing  to  be  written  by  one  ajid 
the  same  person  ?  We  shall  let  Mr 
Payue  disclose  his  own  secret.  In  his 
preface  there  is  thin  passage  : — 

*»  In  the  present  play  I  have  had  no  he- 
^tattOD  in  adopting  tlie  conceptions  and 
language  of  my  predecessors  wherever  tliey 
seemed  likely  to  strengthen  the  plan  1  had 
prescribed.  This  has  been  so  done  as  to 
sUow  of  no  injury  to  personal  ieelings  or 
private  property.  Such  obli^tioiis  to  be 
culpable  niU4»t  be  jsecret ;  but  it  may  be  ob- 
servtidt  that  no  assistance  of  other  writers 
can  be  available,  without  an  effort  almost, 
If  not  altogether,  as  kboiioa^;  as  original 
composition/' 

In  fact,  we  strongly  suspect  tliat  the 
title-page,  which  calls  tliia  work  '*  a 
Trii^;edy,  in  five  acts,  by  John  How- 
ard Pay  tie,"  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  literary  fraud. — As  we  da  not 
pretend  to  be  very  deeply  versed  in 
**  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read/' 
we  shall  conftiss  that  we  do  not  at  pre- 
sent know  to  whom  certain  passages 
of  this  play  ih  belong;  but  we  are 
pretty  certain  it  would  require  very 
little  critical  sagacity,  to  take  a  pen  and 
mark  with  iuverliid  commas  every  line 
which  dvex  not  btdoug  to  JVIr  Paynej 
and  that  the  lines  so  marked  would 
include  every  passage  of  merit  in  the 
play.  liut  even  sup^iosing  our  con- 
jecture to  be  true,  if  Mr  Payne  had 
done  this  himself  no  one  would  have 
had  cause  to  complain, — especially  as 
the  writers  to  whom  we  suspect  all  the 
pass;iges  of  any  merit  to  belong  are 
dead,  both  in  law  and  fact — that  is  to 
.say,  they  have,  in  IVlr  Payne's  kn- 
guage,  neither  ^*  personal  feelings  or 
private  property  I"  But,  really^  his 
pillaging  people,  ht^caujit^  they  are  tlead, 
and  making  the  spoils  adminiater  to 
his  own  **  personal  feelings  and  pri- 
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vate  property,"  is  even  wotse  than  the 
daw  in  the  fable, — for  he  had  the  ho- 
nest impudence  to  go  strutting  aboul  I 
among   the   /imiifr  peacocks,    decked] 
with  the  produce  of  his  knavery ;  noWi  \ 
according  to  Mr  Payne,   there  wouhl'l 
have  been  nothing  '*  culpable"  in  tliiS'T 
**  acquiring  at  all  events"  (as  Spur2-4 
heiui  calls  thieving),  if  the  daw  Imd^ 
waited  till  the  right  owners  of  the  fea*  ^ 
tliera   had  been  dead ;   because  the]i4 
he  would  not  have  violated  the  atbre«] 
said    *'  personal   feelings    or    private! 
property  ;"   and,    moreover,    because  ^ 
such  ornaments  could  not  *'  be  avails  ^ 
able  without  an  effort  almost,   if  not^ 
altogether,    as    laborious    as  original^ 
composition:"  that  ia  tosay^  because^ 
it  must  have  been   as   painful    and 
troublesome  to  him  to  pull  the  fea* 
thers  out  of  his  own  tail  and  stick 
others  in  their  places,  as  to  emleavour 
to  make  a  new   tail  of  an  *'  original 
composition  *   for   himself.      But   Mr  ' 
Fay  lie  forgets,  that   if  the  daw  had  * 
"  cudgelled  his  brains'*  till  doomsday, 
he  never  could  have  changed  the  fea* 
tht^rs  of  his  tail  to  any  other  colour 
than  black :  That,  in  fact,  *'  a  ailk  ^ 
purse  cannot  be  made"  of  any  otbee  1 
materials  than  the  produce  of  a  silk-"' 
worm. — In  short,  ine   fabulous   daw  ^ 
was  only  vain  and  foolish ;  but  we  ore  * 
afraid  tlie  real  one  must  be  considered 
as  combining  the  principal  traits  in  hia 
predecessor's  character  with  still  more  ] 
"  culpable"  ones  peculiar  to  himself. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr  Payne^  * 
for  the  present,  by  repeating  our  con- 
fession that  we  have  ventured  to  ac- 
cuse him  on  prtsumptive  proofe  only. 
We  hope  for  his  sake,  the  reader's,  and  * 
our  own,  that  none  of  his  injudicioua 
firiends  will  compel  us  to  seek  for  the 
positive  proofs.  If  they  should^  how- 
ever, and  we  are  not  able  to  produce 
such  proofs,  the  disgrace  will  recoil  up- 
on our  own  heads. 

But  how  shall  we  proceed  to  speak 
of  Mr  Kean  s  perfonnance  of  Brutus, 
in  terms  that  shall,  at  once,  convey 
our  own   irapressionB   of  it,  without 
shocking  those  who  have  not  the  same 
fetUngs,  and  wh(j  would  not  dare  to 
express   them   if  they  had  J    though 
we  are  aware  how  loose  and   indefi- 
nite,— ^how  very   uncritical — the  epi- 
thet. Beautiful,  will  sound,  as  applied  * 
to  such  a  pertbnnance,  yet  it  is  the  only  < 
one  by  which  we  could  express  our  de-  ^ 
light  at  the  time  we  witnessed  it,  and 
we  seek  m  vain  for  a  better  by  which 
3L 
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to  characterite  it  now.    *'  Beautiful !" 
was  our  sileiit  exclamation  to  our- 
selTes^  over  and  over  again^  during 
the  course  of  the  performance;  and 
"  heautiful !"  we  repeat  now,  as  we 
think  of  it.     If,  from  the  nature  of 
the  character,  Mr  Kean's  Brutus  was 
without    those    overwhelming    tran- 
sports of  pession^-those  involuntary 
plunges  into  the  depths  and  dungeons 
df  the  human  heart — which  render 
his  Othello  the  nohlest  and  most  af- 
fecting dramatic   exhihition    in    the 
world,— it  was   the    same    exquisite 
genius    working  with  difierent  tools 
and  on  difi^nt  materials,  and  pro- 
ducing a  result  not  less  perfect  or  less 
true. — In  the  two  first  acts  the  half 
My,  half  sarcastic  part  of  the  charac* 
ter  was  given  with  the  most  entire 
unconsciousness,  and  yet  with  an  in- 
effiihle  expression   that  produced  all 
the  desired  effect,  without  using  the 
slightest  apparent  effort  towards  it, 
and  without  belying  the  name  and 
character  of  Brutus,    Afterwards,  his 
rooted    hatred     of    the    oppression 
(ttf    his    country,    and    his    earnest 
aspirations   after  her  freedom,  were 
expresswl   with    an   intense   fervour 
that  was  worthy  of    a    noble    Ro- 
man without  being  unfitted  for  the 
severe  and  still-minded  Lucius  Junius. 
—But  the  finest  part  of  the  perfor- 
mance was  in  the  last  act,  where  his 
parental  afiection  has  to  struggle  with 
his  deep  sense  of  justice,  and  nis  pure 
and    ardent   love    of   country.     Mr 
Kean's   inimitable  powers   of  silent 
acting  were  never  before  so  strongly  call- 
ed forth  as  in  the  scene  with  Valerius, 
and  the  last  scene  at  the  tribunal. 
Every  part  of  his  bodily  frame  was 
made  to  move  in  exquisite  unison  with 
the    internal    working    of  his  soul. 
Every  nerve  and  muscle  was  played 
upon  by  the  cunning  hand  of  Fantasy, 
and  made  to  "  discourse  most  eloquent 
music."    But  it  was  "the  still,  sad 
music    of   humanity." — Indeed    the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  character 
was  considered  and  given  in  the  truest 
spirit  of  lofty  tragedy.    The  pity  ex- 
cited by  the  agonizing  woe  of  the  fa- 
ther was  always  kept  subservient  to  a 
fine  moral  purpose.     To  our  imagina- 
tions, DrTY,  with  her  severe  and  aw- 
fiil  brow,  sat  throned  above  all.     But 
smiles  were  round  her  lips,  and  the 
light  from  her  eyes  seemed  to  beauti- 
fy the  parental  tears  of  her  worship- 


per,  and  make  them  fitter  m  ibtj 
feU. 

The  rest  of  the  pet^mnen  ef  tins 
tragedy  must  eauxue  us  if  we  db  not 
■ay  any  thing  about  them*  IndMdy 
if  they  know  or  one  any  thing  ftr  onr 
ojpaaon  their  will  not  deaiw  to  hm 
itimmediateiy  afterwehaYebeettthink- 
ing  of  the  noblest  omament  tlieir  pro- 
fession perhaps  ever  had.  Theeyethst 
turns  to  other  olgects  immediately  af- 
ter looking  at  the  son  will  liave  nttk 
chance  of  appreciating  their  ftntttand 
colours  justly.  We  must  even  Ma 
our  remarks  on  Mrs  W.  Weal  tfll  a 
morefiivonrable  moment— fet  we  w  tfoM 
willingly  think  and  avr  the  beat  m 
can  of  her.  Her  fair  nee  haa  fqgra- 
tiated  her  with  us— fiv  tfaoi^  fa 
ttam  being  what  is  called  wdl  cr  re- 
gularly formed,  it  is  beautified  bf  • 
striking  resemUanoe  to  some  of  <he 
Magdalenes  of  Gnido* 

TkeDandsf  dub. 

TitE  Christmas  pcntominM^  po* 
duced  on  Saturday  thelMth  of  Deeoa- 
ber,  at  this  theatre  waa,  not  to  OM^ 
gerate,  the  very  worst  of  its  kind  we 
ever  saw ;  and  ihe  tnanagen  wot 
compelled  to  withdraw  it  after  dme  cr 
four  nights,  and  to  promiae  anoCher  ia 
its  place.  It  was  called  the  Damdt 
Club,  or  1818.  As  it  ia  probable  tkit 
persons  at  a  distance  from  tiie  actio- 
polis  may  not  yet  have  lieaid'any  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  new  raee  af  aii- 
mds  called  Dandies,  firom  wbidi  U 
pantomime  derived  its  name,aaidwUdl 
have  lately  appeared  in  waMaMt 
numbers  in  various  parte  of  our  idaadi 
we  shall  endeavour  to  oolleet  ftr  tk 
information  of  our  readers  all  that  bli 
hitherto  been  observed  of  die  1 
character,  &c  of  these  singobr 
tures.  We  understand  that  somi 
turalists  are  disposed  to  rank  ] 
OS  a  new  and  distinctrndesof  lliege" 
nus  Man— the  homo  of  Lhanena^  m 
belonging  to  the  mammalia  cIms  of 
animsds.  But  it  must  be  obserfed  thik 
that  so  justly  celebrated  writer  aOoin 
of  but  one  species  in  the  genua  homoj 
which  he  designates  by  wyr  of  emi- 
nence, Sapiens,  This,  as  wm  be  seen 
hereafter,  at  once  excludes  the  newly 
discovered  animal  from  the  speeica  itt 
question.  It  is  not  impossibley  bow- 
ever,  that  the  Dandy  may  belong  to  » 
doubtful  species  thgt  in  some  early 
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editioM  of  the  S^stema  Naturte  were 
lidded  to  the  genus  hjmo,  under  the 
denomination  of  Trogiodiftcs,  This 
species  liavej  in  later  editions,  been 
very  properly  deposed  from  their  rauk 
of  Frimatrs,  and  arranged  under  the 
genus  Si  mi  a, — for  a  deecriptiou  of 
wliieh  «ee  S^s,  Nat,  From  our  own 
personal  observations,  however,  we  are 
enabled  to  state  that  if  the  Dandy  be- 
longs to  any  variety  of  the  genus  man, 
it  must  be  to  Faktaff's  ima^nartf 
*^  men  in  buckram,"  The  truth  is,  it 
is  very  diffictUt,  at  present,  to  deter* 
mine  the  species  of  this  animal  at  all ; 
as  the  most  experienced  naturalists 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 

Sroperly  examining  one.  This  has,  no 
ount,  arisen  from  the  singular   cir- 
cumstance of  the  Dandy  never  having 
been  observed  to  die.    Hence  it  is  con- 
jectured, and  with  great  shew  of  pro- 
bubility,  that  at  a  certain  age  they  un- 
dergo a  change  similar,  or  rather  op- 
posite, to  that  which  takes  place  in 
butterflies — passing  into  the  state  of  a 
grub  instead  of  out  ufiL     This,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  particular  in  which 
they  resemble  that  gay  and  happy  crea- 
ture: foT  they  have  no  grace  or  light- 
nesa  in  their  movementii  j  they  appear 
to  care  nothing  at  all  about  the  sun- 
shine—and so  far  from  having  a  pas- 
sion for  flowers,  it  may  be  safely  af- 
firmed that  they  do  not  know  a  lily  of 
the  valley  from  a  stinging- net  tie.     It 
is  very  remarkable,  too,  that  there  is 
liot  miown  to  exist  a  Jhmah  of  the 
species.     Tills  favours  another  eonjec- 
ture  which  we  shall  venture  to  liazard, 
viz.  that  they  do  not  only  pass  into 
another  state  instead  of  dying,  but 
ft^vi  another  stale  into  llieir  present, 
instead  of  being   horn.      In   fact  we 
ourselves  have  observed  them  in  hotli 
e  intermediate  conditions ;  and  the 
der  who  has  never  seen  one  may 
;ain  a  very  lively  idea  of  a  hatf^f armed 
Dandy,  by  examining  any  dirty  shal- 
low pond  on  a  coimnon,  during  the 
autumn  of  tlie  year  ;  when  he  will  not 
fail  to  discover  certain  living  ontl  mov- 
ing 6ube»tanceB,  whidi  on  i^irtlier  ex- 
siiiliiatioQ  he  will  tind  to  be  hall-lrog, 
lialf  tad-pole,  w  ithout  being  either  one 
or  the  other  ;  not  liaving  \mv\,  time  or 
strength  to  complete  tlieir  transforma- 
tion.    It  may  be  remarked,  too,  as  a 
furtlier  point  of  reserabliince,  tlmt  the 
creature  in  this  intermediate  state  is 

Kot  considered  as  fit  company  &r  either 
je  complete  frog  or  tlie  eompJete  tad- 
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pole,  but  is  equally  shunned  by  both. 
The   Dandy  is  a  gregarious  aniinah 
The  pai'ticular  spots  in  which  theyhf-rd 
together  in  this  city  are,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  neighbour homi  of  Bond- 
street,  where  they  walk  backwards  and 
forwards,  two  or  three  hnktd  together, 
on  that  part  of  the  pavement  which  is 
appropriated  to  ttKJt  passentsers,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  industrious  part 
of  the  connnunity  who  iire  obliged  Ur  pasB 
that  way  i  n  the  p r osecu Hon  of  their  ordi^ 
nary  business.  The  Dandy  is  supposed  < 
to  be  endowed  with  speech,  and  to  liave  I 
a  language  which  is  inteUigible  to  its  I 
kind.     Indeed  by  a  diligient  attention  . 
to  the  sound  which  it  utters,  words  I 
niay  frequently  be  detected  which  ore  j 
familiar  to  us  in   our  own  language  ;^| 
but  no  connexion  can  be  mode  out  b^  1 
tween  thetn.     The  words  which  mostrl 
frequently  occur  ore  dama,  damned,} 
and  damnation.    Indeed  it  may  be  ob* 
served  that  these  words  alone  make  up 
neiirly   nine- tenths    of  all    that    the 
Dandy  utters.    The  method  employed 
to  take  this  animal  alive  is  very  singu- 
Ur;  and  seems  to  have  originatc^l  in 
an  old  tradition  of  the  nursery,  with 
respect  to  birds;  rtz.  that  they  wUl 
let  you  catch  them  if  you  can  get  near 
enough  to  tliem   to  be  able  to  ttirow 
some  salt  on  their  tails.     A  very  simi- 
lar method  is  employed  with  success 
in   taking  Dandies,     You  are  sure  to 
catch  thciri  if  you  can  get  near  enough 
to  throw  salt  on  their  tails,  supposing 
them  to  have  tadls.     But  on  aceount  of 
the  artificial  covering  with  which  tliey 
envelo[)e    theinEelves,  it   hui   not  yet ' 
been  ascertained  whether  they  are  sup- 
plied mth  thi^  ^>pendage.     So   that 
the  method  usually  adopted  is  this :  A 
person  employed  for  the  purpoee,  and 
who  is   accustomed    to    the  business, 
lixes  on  the  one  he  cliooses  to  take,  and 
approochea  it  very  cautiously,  till  he 
gets  near  enough   to  place  his  right 
hand  u|>on  that  |»art  of  the  creature's 
body  which  in  Alan  answers  to  the  left 
shoulder.     If  he  sucoeeds  in  this,  the 
animal  quietJy  yields  itself  up  his  pri- 
soner.    But   like   the   silly  We,  the 
Dandy  is  very  cunning   when  it  h^s 
reason  to  suspect  an  intention  of  this 
kind.     In  fact  it  seems  geiicrally  to  be 
supplied  with  a  kind  of  instinct  by 
which  it  can  judge  from  the  apjtear^ 
a  nee  of  the  person  approaching  it,  whe- 
ther be  has  a  design  of  this  nature  ; 
and  it  shuns  him  accordingly.     It  has 
been  noiiced  that  the  persons  who  em* 
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ploy  others  to  take  the  Dandy  in  this 
tray  are  usually  tailors^  or  boot-makers. 
Wc  are  not  able  to  say  what  use  they 
put  them  to.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  these  animals, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  are  not 
endowed  with  any  moral  feelings  at 
all ;  and  it  has  even  been  doubted  by 
some  whether  they  have  any  physical 
ones;  fbr  the  experiment  is  said  to 
have  been  tried  of  running  pins  into 
various  parts  of  their  bodies,  such  as 
the  legs,  shoulders,  breast,  &e.  with- 
out their  discovering  any  signs  of  pain 
or  uneasiness.  From  this  circumstance 
there  are  not  wanting  persons  bold 
enough  to  assert  that  the  thing  is  not 
an  animal  at  all,  but  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  suit  of  clothes,  endowed  by 
some  unknown  species  of  magic  or 
mechanism,  with  nabits  and  taculties 
analagous,  in  appearance,  to  some  of 
those  which  belong  to  animal  life. 
These,  they  say,  are  chiefly  confined 
to  a  locomotive  power,  a  kind  of  mock 
instinct  by  which  it  distinguishes  and 
oongr^:ates  with  its  kind,  and  a  faculty 
of  uttering  articulate  though  umnean- 
ing  sounds.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
are  not  at  present  disposed  to  admit 
this  hypothesis.  Meagre  and  incon- 
clusive as  the  fore^oin^  account  must 
be  considered,  in  dtf  iult  of  further  in- 
formation on  the  suVijf'ct  we  are  com- 
pelled to  close  it  here. 


Marmiun,  or  Floddcn  Field, 

From  all  the  accounts  that  we  hear, 
the  affairs  of  poor  old  I>rury  are  get- 
ting worse  and  worse  every  day ;  and 
yet  she  is  always  bringing  forward 
novelties — just  as  the  poorest  soils  al- 
ways produce  the  finest  crops  of  wf  e(js. 
IMarmion,  or  Flodden  Field,  was  play- 
ed tor  the  first  time  on  Thursday  Dec. 
31st  It  is  the  chief  incidents  of  Wal- 
ter Scott's  poem,  dnimatised  by  ]Mr 
S.  Kemble.  There  is  little  to  l)e  stiid 
about  such  pieces  as  these.  The  stir- 
ring and  romantic  tale  of  the  original 
is  broken  into  dull  and  disjointed 
scenes — the  animated  and  picturesque* 
language  is  diluted  into  muukish  dia- 
logue,— and  the  haughty  and  reckless 
Marmion  is  enacted  by  Mr  H.  Kt-m- 
ble — a  gentleman  who  will  perhaps 
think  it  no  disparagement  to  his  per- 
son and  talents,  when  we  say  that  he 
is  not  at  all  like  one's  ideai  of  the 
''  Falcon  knight — Marmion  of  Fon- 
tainaye."     But  though  Mr  Kemble 
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did  not  plaT  the  first  part  of  Marmioo 
as  we  coMild  have  wished,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  threw  a  good  deal  cf 
vigour  into  his  death  scene.  If  he 
was  rather  dead  when  he  shonld  have 
been  alive,  he  made  up  for  it  by  being 
very  liv^  when  he  might  have  ben 
dead.  The  piece  is  interspersed  with 
songs,  dances,  prooessionsj  &e.  and 
was  received  with  very  general  ip- 
plause ;  but  it  cannot  long  oontinue  ts 
be  attractive. 


COVENT  QARDEN  THEATBE. 

A  Word  to  the  Ladies. 

A  coBiKDY  with  the  above  title  wis 
produced  a(  this  theatre  on  Thursdi^ 
Dec.  17  th.  It  is  attributed  to  Mr 
Kenny — a  gentleman  who  m^ypears  ta 
possess  considerable  talents  for  eomie 
writing,  if  he  chose  to  employ  them 
properly :  but  he  has  not  hitherto  done 
so — He  fHtters  away  the  strength  and 
value  of  his  powtTs,  by  making  them 
turn  aside  to  administer  to  the  vain 
and  selfish  views  of  particular  actxn» 
instead  of  letting  tliem  take  their  own 
straight-forwurd  course  along  the  hif^ 
road  of  a  fair  and  honourable  fame. 
So  far  from  writing  for  the  next  age, 
he  does  not  even  write  fbr  the  next 
year--but  only  for  to-day :  and  ac- 
cordingly none  of  his  productions  i^ 
tain  possession  of  the  stage,  except 
one  or  two  very  droll  fkrces.  In  toe 
comedy  before  us,  Mr  Kenny  has  aeU 
ed  like  an  unskilfol  general  who  en- 
lists more  soldiers  than  he  can  find 
either  pay  or  employment  fbr,  go  that 
they  stand  in  each  other's  way,  and 
every  one  encumbers  the  movemienta 
of  all  the  rest.  In  some  cases  half  li 
more  than  the  whole.  There  wonld 
be  more  characters  in  this  play  if  there 
were  not  half  so  many  characters.  Tht 
following  is  the  official  circular  of  the 
plot : — 

''  The  chief  interest  of  the  peee  tmBS 
upon  the  distress  of  Young  Wkiieriaait 
who,  having  incurred  the  displeasnze  of  an 
uncle  on  whom  his  fortunes  depended,  li 
disinherited,  and  hides  from  his  ciedilors  in 
a  fisherman*8  cottage  His  sister,  who  Aans 
his  naisfortunes,  is  attached  to  Yomtg  Aer- 
r'mgton^  his  sworn  friend,  to  whom,  he  has 
formerly  made  great  sacrifii^u  and  who  has 
been  to  the  West  Indies  to  take  posscwwo, 
as  he  believes,  of  a  rich  inheritance.  On 
his  retmrn,  the  Wintertaudt  defend  on  Us 
fulfilling  their  hopes— both  of  niarrjying 
CUiTih  and  relieving  her  brodier.  His  eon* 
duet,  however,   beccaacs  mystenous   and 
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equivocal;   and  the  most  a/fecdng  of  the 
sitiuMions  arise  from   IVltthrland* n  resent^ 
ment  of  \m  conduce,  the  disappointed  pas- 
sion of  Clura,  and  the  severe  rei)roacn  of 
her  feelingSt  wliich  she  incurs  from  the  high 
spirit  and  wounded  pride  of  her  brtJtlicr, 
IJircutnstances  render  Dorringt^jtt  the  bearer 
of  nil  offer  of  maniage  to  Clara  from  Vovng 
BowerJfcourtt   who  bad   suifcred  overtures 
to  be  made  in  Ciara's  prosperity,  and  which 
his  father  bold;&  him  mtire  than  ever  bound 
to  follow  up ;  BQ  expUnadon  eoaiies  between 
DiirrhtffUm  and   Cturti,   when  he  dedores 
him^(^lf  di^ppointed  aim  of  bi&  inheritance, 
and  urges  the  suit  of  Fomig  BiKvcfscoHrtt 
in  order  to  aave  ff^mtaland  from  despair 
and  ruin*     Bowt'r»court*t  heart  has,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  bis  better  reason,  been  en- 
snared by  Mii$  Adatnant^  a  gay  woman  Qi 
fosiiion,  of  n  generous  disposition,  but  fligh- 
ty manners,   which  revolt  him.     The  diffi- 
culties of  these  parties  are  finally  removed 
by  a  seasonable  discovery — Mr    Hustings, 
the  uncle  of  JVlnkrlufid^  had  left  the  pro- 
perty lo  an  unknown  stranger,  who  had  sav- 
ed  his  life  from  robbers  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  on   his  identifying  himself;    if 
not,  it  passes  to  a  Mr  Silvertotigttc^  a  more 
distant  relatitiu.    SUrtcrtongue^  by  a  coward* 
]y  caution  to  avert  tlie  supposed  in{%iiation 
of  DorringUm,  calls  on  liim  to  explain  liis 
conduct,  and  tin  folds  particulars  which  prove 
Dorringtan  himself  to  be  the  fugitive  in- 
cognito, in  the  last  hour  allowed  hini  to  set 
up  his  title.     He  arrives,  however,  at  Old 
SffmertcoHri^s^  the  trustee,  just  in  time,  and 
the  pociaefifiion  of  the  property  enables  Mm 
to  do  justice  to  IVinkrlitridr  and  to  confirm 
his  en^dgemente  witli  Clara.     Vaitng  Bow 
erxcvurt  is  tlius  released  of  his  obligation<^^ 
both  he  and  his  father  become  reconciled  to 
Misx  Adamant^   who  remains  the  mistress 
of  his  heart.    Mr  Lamm  is  a  natural  agent 
ill  the  plot,  and  some  amusing  situations 
arise  out  of  his  having  abandoned  his  wife, 
fi^m  a  hasty  and  erroneous  conviction  of 
her  inJidclity :    and  being  afterwards  em- 
ployed by  Old  Bownnrtjurt  to  promote  a 
match  with  her  fur  the  old  gentleman,  she 
»l>eing  then  unknown  to  him  under  the  name 
of  Singklmu     This  leads  to  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  by  which  tliey  are  alsj  recon- 
ciled.    The  impertinent  gallantnes  of  Mr 
^CttrvcUc^  wliich  have  a  great  tendency  U> 
'create  the  jealous  fancies  of  young  Boxc^n* 
t  vtmrty  form  also  a  considerable  share  of  the 
earlier  acts  of  llie  comedy." 

The  writer  of  tiiis  account  of  Uie 
Vplot  has  hit  upon  a  lucky  expression* 
•  He  says  that  "  the  chief  interest  of 
the  piece  inrns  upon  the  distress  of 
Young  Winterland,  &c*"  and  it  does 
^^  turn"  round  and  round,  as  a 
blind  horse  in  a  mill  does,  innocently 
fancying,  all  the  while,  that  it  is  going 
straight  forward.  And  then  luiw  odd;, 
lor  tne  cliief  interest  of  a  conmli/  to 
turn  ttpou  the  "  liistresi'  of  a  Rallant 


and  liigb-minded  young  officer  f — We 
are  induced  to  say  less  both  of  the  me- 
rits and  defects  of  this  comedy  than  we 
should  otherwise  have  done,  from  its 
appearhig  to  have  been  already  (a 
week  after  its  first  performance)  with- 
drawn from  the  stage.  If  it  is  not  to 
be  brought  forward  again  it  has  been 
much  shorter  lived  than  we  anticipat-^ 
ed,  and  than  many  others  contain- 
ing much  less  merit  and  amusement. 
There  wm  a  scene  in  the  last  act,  be- 
tween JVIiss  Adamant  imd  Old  Bowers* 
court,  very  chaninngly  written,  and 
in  the  true  spirit  of  comedy.  Indeed 
the  whole  of  the  latter  character  was 
good — and  it  was  exquisitely  perform- 
ed by  Mr  W,  Farren.  We  shall  take 
an  early  occasion  to  s[>cak  of  this  gen- 
tleman, who  is  a  very  great  acqui<si- 
tion  to  the  London  stage. 

The  Pantomtmtf* 

Tilt:  Christmas  pantomime  at  this 
house  is  nearly  ok  good  as  iiaual.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  famous  fiaron  Mun- 
chuuscn  dramatined.  No  expense  Beeras 
to  have  been  spared  in  getting  it  up, 
and  accordingly,  the  scenery  is  just 
what  the  scenery  of  a  pantomime 
should  be — very  gorgeous  and  agree- 
able— ^very  active,  changeable,  and 
obc'dient*  There  are  some  excellent 
transformations,  a  gooil  deal  of  drol- 
lery, a  clever  Pantaloon,  an  admirable 
Harlequin  and  a  great  Fool.  But  we 
were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  poe* 
tkid  justice  of  ehiinging  the  lying, 
blustering  traveller  into  liat  exquisite 
compound  of  mirth,  magic,  and  hu- 
manity, HAaLEQuiN,  If  the  feeling 
of  envy  could  at  all  be  admitted  dur- 
ing the  witnessing  of  a  pantomime, 
we  should  sometimes  be  half  disposed 
to  indulge  in  it  when  we  see  any  one 
transformed  into  Harlequin.  He  is 
'*  full  of  most  blest  condition/'  All 
people  think  (or  protest  they  think— 
which  is  the  same  tiling)  that  they 
woidd  rather  be  themselves  than  any 
btxly  else — so  that,  not  to  be  singular, 
we  shall  not  abstdutely  wish  to  change 
our  state.  But  certainly  the  next 
best  thing  to  being  one's  self  must  bi' 
to  be  Harlequin  !  What  a  shape  aud 
make  he  has  1  what  grace;  and  Iight- 
ne^  and  agility!  what  a  dress  and 
address !  Then  what  a  temper !  His 
honest  black  tace  is  always  laughing. 
Like  most  heroes,  his  possessions  arc 
coiiftnt*d  to  lu8  sworcL   But  then  wha* 
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•  sword!  It  indudes  nothing  less  than 
the  qualities  of  Fortunatus's  cap,  Alad- 
din's lamp,  the  Philosopher's  stone, 
and  the  Elixir  of  life.    Then  what  « 
traveller  he  is!    The  clouds  are  his 
chariot  and  the  winds  his  horses— and 
he  never  stops  to  change  or  pay  turn- 
pikes, hut  goes  all  round  the  globe  in 
a  single  night— calling  at  the  moon  in 
his  way.    And  what  a  delicious  com' 
pagnon  de  voyage  he  has!   The  first 
pietty  girl  he  meets  after  he  is  created 
{for  ne  hasn't  the  trouble  of  being 
bom)  &lls  in  love  with  him,  and  fol- 
lows him  all  the  world  over.    Then 
he  always  has  the  start  of  a  train  of 
stupid  pursuers  who  have  only  just 
wit  enough  to  keep  him  on  the  qui  vive  ! 
without  whieh  porhaps  even  Ati^Bpirits 
might  sometimes  flag — at  least  if  he 
happened  to  visit  Englaml  in  Decem- 
ber.   He  doesn't  keep  house  neither — 
which  is  another  immense  advantage ; 
but  can  make  himself  at  home  any- 
where, without  carrying  letters  of  in- 
troduction :  for  every  body  loves  him 
-— whidi  is  much;  and  he  does  not 
hate  any  body — ^which  is  more.   Then 
he  is  never  without  attendants,  though 
he  has  not  the  plague  of  keeping  ser- 
vants-—for  the  elements  obey  him  bet- 
ter than  they  did  the  philosopher  in 
Basselas.     He  can  make  Old  Time  go 
forwards  or  backwards  or  stand  Btill — 
san  change  dreams  into  realities  and 
realities  into  dreams,  just  as  he  likes — 
^d  night  into  day  or  day  into  night 
•—which  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  some- 
times*    His  whole  life  is  one  long 
twel^  night — ^if  a  twelfUi  night  can 
be  long.      Then   what  company  he 
keeps  I  He  is  on  visiting  terms  with 
4he  man  in  the  moon — is  hand  and 
glove  with  Puck  and  Titania — plays  at 
hide  and  seek  with  the  stars — and  is 
not  afraid  to  join  in  a  game  at  snap- 
dragon or  blind-man's-buff  with  the 
devil.     To  be  sure  he  does  love  a  bit 
of  mischief  to  his  heart — but  then  he 
never  indulges  the  propensity  at  the 
expense  of  any  but  knaves  and  fools. 
Then  he  is  an  accomplished  fellow 
withal.      He    knows    ail    languages, 
without  the  trouble  of  studying  their 
grammars,  and  understands  most  arts 
and  sciences — except  botany  and  me- 
taphysics.   These  he  has  no  fancy  for. 
He  is  a  better  architect  than  Mr  Soane 
— we  have  seen  statues  of  his  raising 
nearly  as  good  as  Mr  Bacon's — and  he 
can  hit  off  a  whole  length  likeness 
with  a  stroke  of  his  wand.— As  to 


dancing,  be  hat  a  perfect  paaioB  fat 
it— and  knowi  all  tne  new  iteiM  wil^ 
out  being  obliged  to  take  ''priviie 
lessons." — He  is  a  poetj  t00j->-«s  mi 
as  most — ^thong^  he  never  lenved  to 
write.  Whidi  it  perhaps  an  advn- 
tage  to  him— fer  lie  has  no  cfaaaoB  of 
being  put  into  the  Sdiabnxi^  Barkv. 
Certainly  if  we  weie  to  **  rhMjmrwif 
humanity"  with  any  Hiing  U  well 
be  with  Harieqnin— 4br  he  net ei  gieai 
older  than  twenty,  and  Tiove'e  young 
dream"  ksts  all  hit  life.  At  lent  m 
fu*  as  we  are  infvmied :  fer  when  be 
comes  to  be  ''  a  married  niaa/  at 
lose  sight  of  him,  and  neillaer  kasw 
or  desue  to  know  any  moKeabontloL 


KELIOIOUS  IKTERLUnX    PSaFOBHO 
▲T  THE  CAEMIVAL  IK  KOIU. 


Ma  EDITOa, 

A  German  trareller,    wba^  anng 
other  things,  gives  a  very  Ibfl  aii  ^ 
musing  account  of  the  Honan  Ont 
val,  observes,  that  of  aH  the  p4Bhr 
amusements  common  daewlicse  atfti* 
tivals  of  a  similar  sorty  llie  only  one  rf 
which  there  is  little  or  nothing  ia  fl» 
imperial  cdty,  is  haUad^'nmgmf*    Ik 
onlv  instance  of  anr  thiM  nfcs  Ac 
ballads  usual  in  the  Cathabe  cilici  d 
his  own  country,  or  of  Spaing  nai  t 
httle  song  sung  by  a  Uind  hof  Abb 
Nftples— <»fSi(niian,  and  therrfbRpo- 
bamy  of  Norman  orjgln.    TUi  d^ 
cumstanoe  is  desenii^  nf  notke  ;  te* 
cause,  says  mv  author^  the  tnie  bdU- 
horrors  of  ^ioit8»  «ad  witdwv  ^ 
devils,  are  in  general  quite  towka  to 
the  ideas  of  the  ItalianK.  Bverylw- 
tian,  according  to  the  belief  of  tee 
people,  who  takes  thetwoaaaauMJiifii^B 
his  deathbed,  is  sore  of  beteg  wiedil 
last.    Fuigatory  is  the  wont  lie  hv 
to  &ar ;  andpui^toryy  however  atmfB 
it  may  be  thought,  is  not  in  genoil 
regarded  with  mudi  hooar.    At  A 
events,  this  cuts  off  aH  the  OMift  dak 
and  terrible  ideas,  on  whieh  the  ia- 
terest  of  the  profoondeet  Narthm 
baUads  is  fbunded.   The  Btde  Ncept- 
litan's  ballad,  however^  ia  In  o  ttfle 
sufficiently  shocking.    The  hbo  k 
the  place  of  public  exeealion.   An  oU 
witcn  is  wat 
malefactor  who  has  joit 
on  the  wheeL    A  mm  oonei  «p  to 
her  for  the  purpose  of  abitnetiaBHBe 
parts  of  the  ccnpse.    HeaddreneitlM 


atching  by  the  kodj  ef  t 
nrho  has  joit  been-  wtkm 


I  §19.3        Jhligwtis  Intcrlwit  perfhrmed  at  the  Carnival  in  Rofne* 

witch  with  a  sort  of  magical  greeting ; 
aiid  the  objects  he  has  in  view  will 
put  our  readers  in  tnind  of  some  ler- 
rible  lines  in  Ttira  0'  Shanter-  This 
is  the  first  verse*  The  visitor  com- 
mences the  dialogue,  and  the  witch 
answers  in  the  second  line. 


H$ 


Guntglum  a  tc  !  Guf^ugin  J 

Che  ne  vuoi  della  vcodaia  tu  ? 

id  VQgho  qucsti  pkdi 

£  quif  diavolo  che  nc  vuoi  ia  ? 

Per  far  pkdi  ai  eamielitri 

Cadavere  !  Malattia  J 

Agg%  pastienxa  vtcctmm^ 

Id  voglio  guctti  gamke 

Perfirpiedi  atle  Banch$, 

lo  V€glio  k  ffinccMi 

Per  far  rotoie  aUa  eomBckkU 

to  vogUo  queiio  peito 

'^erfar  tavote  per  U  loH(h 

lo  wgUo  quesia  panda 

Un  iaffiburrQ  per  U  Re  di  Francia 

lo  vcfglh  quenUt  ickitna 

Una  t€dm  per  la  Rcginiu 

The  favourite  substitute;,  for  ballads 
of  the  terribly  superstitions  kindj  ts 
in  Rome  some  versification  from  the 
Bible,  in  the  dialogue  fashion  abovi^ 
exemplified.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon is  an  interlude,  made  out  of  the 
conversation  between  our  Saviour  and 
the  Samaritan  woman.  This  is  pos- 
sessed of  no  inconsiderable  graceful- 
ness, both  in  the  %vord8  and  Ule  mu- 
sic. Tlie  scene  is  laid,  as  our  readers 
will  suppose,  by  a  well  in  the  neigh- 
bourbooa  of  the  town  of  Samaria. 
Our  Saviour  appears  first,  and  explains, 
in  the  fashion  of  the  ■'{*^y*^*trs#,  his 
own  situatjon^  and  all  that  he  expects 
to  occur. 

Chrigt, 
Sono  giunto  stanco  e  lasso 

Dal  mia  lungp  catnminar. 
Ecco  11  poiizot  e  qunKo  e  il  sasso 

Per  potcnu!  riposar 
Qui  mi  femiOt  quivi  a  petto» 

Una  Donna  ha  da  veanir 
O  bd  foute^  o  fonte  eletto 

Alma  infida  a  <*onveidr. 
Pecofdla  ^ia  smarrita 

Dal  oviJe  cercando  va. 
Ma  ben  presio  convcrtitd 
Al  pastor  retemeta. 

(  The  Samaritan  Womam  itppetttt  in  0t^  dir- 
tauce,} 

Ecoo  appunto  la  mescfaloa 

Che  iten  i^teo  sola  da  ae. 
Vicni,  Vieni,  O  ^veriiia, 
Vien  t*afipetto,  vien  da  me. 
Samaritan  Woman  (atlU  at  a  distance  J. 

Questo  appunio  ci  mancava ; 
Qui  e  colui«  die  sicdc  la  ? 

lo  di  gia  me  Paspottava, 

Di  trovuT  qualcntio  da. 
E  un  Gutdeo  se  hen  mvvi8a» 

La  conosco  lii  do  di  qui ; 


AUf  chkmie,  al  meniOy  ahiso 

Kgli  e  d'essot  <^  ^  li  tu  ■   ^ 

Questa  gente  non  e  arnica^ 
Delia  patria  mia,  lo  sow 
Vi  4  xina  ruggine  alta  e  aQtie»4 
Che  bvare  non  si  pud. 

(Approaching  tike  veil  J 
Badeic^  alii  fatti  mieii 

To  al  pozzo  vogUo  andar ; 
§€  dira.  Donna  cbi  sci  ? 
Gli  dird,  son  chi  mi  par. 

Christ  (teiih  a  benevotetit  tmitej* 
Buona  donna,  i  del  n  guard! ! 
Sam,  (surprised  by  ^manner  of  hit  adiftn* 
O  buon  Uomot  a  voi  ancor  I 

Christ, 

Siete  giunta  troppo  tardi, 

Samar. 

Non  potero  piu  a  buon  or. 

Chrixt. 

0  6glio]a.  die  gran  sete  ! 

I  In  po  d'acqua  in  carita* 
Deh  ristoro  a  me  potgete* 

Un  po  d'acqna  per  pi«tai. 
Smnar, 
Voi  a  me  Samaritaaa 

Domanda  vi  dia  da  ber  i 
A  UD  GuideOf  e  cosa  stranu 

Chi  Pavesse  da  veder. 
Queste  due  nazion  fraloro 

Non  ei  posson  coriipatir. 
Se  vedesse  un  di  coloro^ 

Coaa  avrebbe  mai  a  dir. 
ChHa. 
Se  sapesle,  se  sapette 

Chi  a  vol  ehiede  a  bar, 
CvTUy  u  tui  richiadcrtate 

Acqua  viva  per  aver, 

Samar, 
Voi  Burlatet  e  dov  «  il  secdiio  ? 

Dove  Tacqua,  o  buon  signor? 
Di  Giacobbc  il  nostro  vccchio 

Siete  voi  farse  maggior  ? 
Che  m.  pur  benedetto 

QuestQ  pox?^  a  noi  lasdo ; 

1  suoi  figlit  il  6uo  diletto, 
Gregge  in  questo  abbevera. 

Chf^L 
O  figliola^  chi  Tacqua  inia 

Ai^ua  viva  beveanL 

Gii  sia  jiur  chiuaqua  Sia 

Mai  m  ctemo  ae;^  avri* 

Samar, 

O  Signer  non  si  potrebbe 

Di  quujita  acqua  un  po  gustar «' 
La  fatica  levercbbe 
Di  venirla  qui  k  cavar. 
ChruL 
A  chiamar  vostro  marito 
Gite,  Tacqua  vi  daro. 
Ne  temeie  sia  partito, 
Perdie  vi  ai^elterd 

Amuot. 
lo  Marito  !  guard!  il  dalo, 
Bono  libera  di  me. 

Chmt* 
Che  direte  s^io  vi  avdo 

Che  n'avfte  piik  di  tie 
Cmque  giA  ne  avete  a\'ute, 
Se  voitr'  a  quel  ch 'avete  ar* 


^ 


Chriit. 
fatUe.)    Abetono^MpM 

EpooviniaiMiaili; 
Fin  dan*  oa  Til 
Abudirki 


45i  Religious  Interlude  perfirmed  at  ihe  Canhai  ib  Romem 

Soman 
O  che  santo,  il  dd  m*ajuti ! 

Dite  vero  o  mio  signor ! 
Corto  que  dete  profeta 

Ben  sapete  indcmnar. 
lo  per  dina  cheta,  cheta, 
Me  ne  vogUo  nn  pooo  andaz; 
ChrkL 
No,  No,  non  gite  via 

Che  d  venuto  il  tempo  gii 
D'adorare  il  gran  Messia, 
In  spirito  e  yeriU 

Samar. 


C-to. 


Che  il  Mesda  abbia  a  Tenir 

lo  non  n^,  o  miesto  no ; 
Mase  voi  aveta  a  cure 

See  venuto  non  b  BO. 
ChHst. 
O  figliola  egli  h  venuto 

if  Messia,  credete  a  me, 
Se  paoi  essere  creduto 

Chi  vi  parla  quel  Egli  e. 
Samar. 

10  vi  credo,  o  buon  Signer 
E  vi  adoro,  or  vogUo  gir» 

In  Samaria  un  tal  8tupoKe» 
Voglio  a  tutti  refenr. 
ChrkL 
Gite  pur!  sii  vostra  g^orim 

Se  vi  crede  la  dtti. 
Per  81  nobile  vittoria, 
Tutto  il  del  triomphenl 
Samar, 
O  Divina  d  grand  open 
Convertir  d  infido  cuor ! 
Christ, 

11  poter  tutto  d  adopra 

Del  gran  Dio  tutto  Tamor. 


SCENE  SECOKB. 

Samaritan  Woman* 
Ecco  qu)  quella  mesdiina, 

Che  ritoma  onde  parti 
0  amabile  divina 

Maesti,  Ecoomd  qui ! 
L'alma  mia  in  questo  pozzo. 

La  voetra  acqua  d  gustd ; 
Che  ogni  fonte  dopo  sozzo 

Qual  pontan  gli  risembrd. 
Mille  gikzie,  o  grand*  iddio, 

A  voi  rendo,  e  sommo  onor, 
Che  mutu  questo  cor  mio, 

Dal  profano  al  santo  amor. 
Christ, 
O  mia  figlia,  tale  adesso 

Piui  che  niai  vi  vo  chiamar. 
La  mia  grazia  quanto  spcsso, 

Si  bell  opra  ella  sa  far. 
Sono  Dio,  di  Sia  *1  sapete 

Emio  bracchio  tutto  pui^, 
lo  per  voi,  se  fede  avrcte, 

Quanto  piu  per  voi  faro. 

Samar.  (with  hesitation.) 
Siete  Dio  omnipotente, 

K  veduto  rho  pur  or  ! 
Di  Sammafia  la  gran  gcnte 

f'onvcrtita  e  a  voi,  Signor. 


0  Si|pior,  lo  mi  i 
Di  vedenniint 

Pio  d  penso  e  mfln  opiMO 

Come  k  mo  tiiilo  ftftx* 
ChfUL 
Questo  egiii 

Qual  10  sono  a  i 
Per  opiar  cost  da  Dio 

Mezzi  deboli  adottab 
D'Olofeme  il  dtsumaiio 

Dite  su  chi  trioafd  ? 
Donna  frai  di  propria  mano 

Nd  8uo  letto  lo  sfoiift 
II  gigante  fier  Gdiii 
Come  mai  Come  mori  ? 
D{in  sassetto  ddla  via, 
Che  wragliato  lo  odpL 
Tutto  il  moodo  gia  ciwto 

Opra  fu  ddia  mia  man 
Ed  u  tutto  fti  eavalo* 
Dal  suo  niente  in  tntto  van* 

Pesdid  vuo  la  gloria  mia 
Come  e  debito  per  me 
L*util  poi  voglio  die  sia 
Soldi  qod  (£e  opra  con  le. 

Che  pik  poCvete  daimi  P 

Ml  soopreteil  gian  fangd* 
E  di  quel  vokte  finni 

Una  apoftola  £pdcL 
Quanto  mai  vi  devo,  quanto 

Cortesiflsimo  Gres& ! 
A  voi  m'offio  e  dono  intaiito 
Nd  saro  d*aItro  mai  pid. 
ChfUL 
Vi  gradisoo,  d,  vi  aeeetlo» 

Si)  gi4  accetto  II  fostio 
£  gradito  e  sol  diletto 

Essere  vuo  dal  voiCioeiiar. 
Smmar, 

1  Si  sawte  sposo  mio* 

Chritt, 
Sposo  voi  sarete  a  me. 
SatnoTm 
loin  voi, 

ChrUL  >-i 

Ed  in  voi  lOy 

Boih.  T 

Serbaremo  etema  fede. 

And  80  ends  this  interlude.  'Wl&enit.Jif 
performed  on  the  Cono,  erery  mnm^ 
present  joins  her  voice  to  that  of  tbe  re- 
presentative of  the  Samaritiii.  Thtne* 
tody  is  equally  agreeable  to  the  irarid* 
ly,  as  to  the  reUgioas  floTj  and  endl 
finds  something  in  the  words' whtik 
renders  her  willing  to  dwell 
them.  ^'Such  interludes^" 
my  author,  "  cannot  be  witboaft  tbflilr 
cftect  in  rendering  rdiffion  s  popnlsr 
thing."  I  cannot  say  tnst  the  i 
J 


A  Church'^artjt  Dream, 
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of  religion  likely  to  be  rendered  popu- 
lar by  such  means  is  exactly  such  as  I 
approve  of;  but,  perhaps,  your  un- 
travelled  readers  may  be  amused  by 
seeing  a  specimen  of  a  kind  of  ^loetry 
so  unlike  any  thing  tbey  are  used  to 
in  their  own  country.  After  all,  I  am 
inchned  to  think  better  of  it,  than 
of  the  half- unintelligible,  Imlf-hlas- 
phemous  stuff  whicli  one  sometunes 
hears  in  a  Alethodisi  chapel  at  home* 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 


A  CHURCH-YABD  DIIKAM. 

1, 

Methought  that  in  a  Burial-ground 
One  still  f  sad  vcmal  day. 
Upon  a  little  dfdsied  mound 
I  in  a  Blumbei  lay  ; 

While  faintly  through  my  dream  1  h«ard 
The  hymning  of  tliat  holy  Bird, 
Who  with  more  gu&liing  swectnesi  singii 
The  higher  up  in  Heaven  float  his  unweari- 
ed wings  I 

% 

In  that  my  mtmmful  reTetie* 
Such  song  af  heavenly  birth 
The  voice  seemed  of  a  Soul  aet  free 
From  this  imprisoning  Earth  ; 
Higher  and  higher  still  it  soared, 
A  thrilling  rapture  that  adored. 
Till  vaniehed  song  and  singer  blest 
In  the  blue  depdia  oF  everlasting  rc«t. 

a 

JuBt  then,  a  Child,  in  sportive  glee» 
Came  ghding  o'c-r  the  graves, 
LUte  a  lone  bird  that  an  (Jie  sea 
Floats  dedlyiiig  with  the  waves  ; 
tJposi  the  lovely  flowers  awhUe 
She  poured  the  beauty  of  her  smile* 
Tben  laid  her  bright  cheek  on  the  sotl. 
And,  overpowered  with  joy,  slept  in  the  eye 

ofGod. 

i. 
The  flowors  tbat  shine  at!  round  her  head 
May  well  be  breathing  sweet. 
For  flowers  are  they  tliat  Spring  hadi  shed 
To  deck  her  winding-sheet ; 
And  well  the  tcndercst  gleams  may  fall 
Of  sunshine  on  tliat  hilluck  small 
On  which  she  sleeps,  for  they  have  smiled 
OVr  tiie  predestined  grave  of  that  uncon- 

0Cioua  Child- 

5. 
In  bridal  garments,  white  as  snow« 
A  aoUtary  Maid 

Doth  meekly  bring  a  sunny  glow 
Intn  that  solemn  shade. 
A  Church- yard  seems  a  joyful  place 
]n  the  visit  of  so  sweet  a  &cc, — 
A  soul  is  in  that  deep  blue  eye 
Too  good  to  live  on  earth — too  beautiful  to 

die. 
Vol,  IV, 
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But  Death  behind  a  marble  Tomb 

Looks  out  upon  his  prey. 

And  smilcj)  to  know  that  heavenly  bloom 

Is  yet  of  earthly  clay. 

Far  off  I  hear  a  waiUng  wide. 

And,  wliile  I  gaze  upon  that  Bride, 

A  silent  Wraith  before  me  stands, 

And  points  unto  a  grave  with  cold,  pd^ 
cUspcd  hand£, 
7. 

A  Matron  beautiful  and  bright. 

As  is  the  silver  Moon, 

Whose  lustre  tames  die  sparkling  liglit 

Of  the  starry  eyes  of  June, 

Is  shining  o'er  the  Church-yard  lonei-w 

While  circling  her  as  in  a  zone. 

Delighted  dance  five  Cherubs  fiiir. 

And  round   their  native  urn  shake  wide 
their  golden  hair, 
8, 

0  Children  they  are  holy  things. 
In  sight  of  Karth  and  Heaven  I 

An  Angel  shields  with  guardian  wings« 
The  home  where  they  are  given. 
Strong  power  there  is  in  children *s  tears^ 
And  stronger  in  their  lisped  prayers — 
But  the  vulture  stoops  down  from  above. 
And,  mid  her  orphan  brood,  be^  off  the 
Parent  Dove. 
9. 
The  young — the  youthful — tlie  mature^ 
Have  smiled  and  all  past  by. 
As  if  nought  lovely  could  endure 
Beneath  the  envious  sky  i 
While  bowed  with  age  and  age*8  woes, 
Still  near— yet  still  &r  off  the  dose 
Of  weary  life,  yon  aged  Crone 
Can  scarce  widi  blind  eyes  find  her  Htl&* 
band's  funeral  stone. 
10. 
All  dead  the  joyous,  bright,  and  fiee« 
To  whom  tliis  life  was  dear  l<— 
The  green  leaves  shivered  from  the  tree 
And  dangling  left  the  sere  ! 

0  dim  wild  world  ! — tut  from  the  sky 
Down  came  the  glad  Lark  waveringly. 
And,  startled  by  his  liquid  mirth, 

1  rose  to  walk  in  Faith  the  darkling  paths 

of  Earth.  Ea£HU3. 

Marisdtal  College,  Aberdeen* 
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Black  is  the  Lake,  and  blacker  still  theSky» 
And  Lake  and  Sky  with  hollow  murmur 

moan ; 
Scarce  shakes  a  little  star  its  locks  on  high  ; 
And  Fcar*s  fantastic  images  alone 
Crowd  on  die  expectant  spirit.    0*er  the  hill. 
That  lifts  above  the  wave  its  shaggy  brow. 
Rises  a  solemn  radiance : — lovelier  still, 
And,  varying  like  enchantment^  loveUer  noir  > 
It  stands  witii  burning  glory,  bright  and  deep^  ] 
As  that  which  compasst^th  the  eternal  throne  J 
Mid  black-pa\ilioned  clouds !  Soto  the  dem 


Lines  an  a  Ytmng  Man  itarving  himself. 
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Of  Patriarch  old,  whfle  pQlowed  on  a  stone. 

Was  seen  in  vision,  mid  thick  darkness  given, 

God's  fiery-winged  troopand God  in  Heaven ! 

Ambktide.  C.  L. 


SONNET. 

Wild  is  the  Lake,  dark  in  autumnal  gloom. 
And  white  its  surf  rolls  in  the  silvery  gleam ; 
Swift  lifl^ts  that  fleet  like  phantoms  in  a 

£eam. 
The  shades  of  autumn  fitfully  illume. 
Like  white-robed  spirits  hovering  o'er  a 

Tomb. 
The  pldntive  winds  now  swellinjg  in  a  stream 
Of  deep-toned  music,  now  subsiding,  seem 
To  form  a  dirge  for  Nature's  &ded  bloom. 
The  ydlow  1^  whirls  firequent  through  the 

air;— 
From  the  ftill  floating   cloud   capricious 

showers. 
As,  with  an  infimt's  playftilness,  repair 
To  variegate  the  viskmarr  hours : 
The  elements  at  work  exhaust  their  powers 
To  alienate  the  Poet's  heart  from  care. 
Ambktide.  C.  L. 


LINES 

Written  in  consequence  vf  hearing  of  a 
Young  Man  tlioi  luid  voIuniarUy  starved 
himself  to  Dcaifi  on  Hkiddaw ;  and  tesIio 
•was  founds  after  his  Decease^  in  a  Grave 
vf  Turf  piled  wWi  his  oton  Hands* 

What  didst  thou  feel,  thou  poor  unhappy 

Youtli, 
Kreon  that  sod  thou  laid'st  thee  down  to  rest  ? 
— Ah  !  little  know  the  children  of  the  world 
What  some  are  bom  to  suffer !  Did  some 

dread 
And  perilous  recollection  blast  thy  mind  ? 
Did  tierce  remorse  assail  thee  ?  Wert  thotf 

torn 
With  fatal  inconununicable  thoughts  ? 
I  pity  thee,  poor  stranger  !  in  a  world 
Feariul,a  world  of  namdess  phantoms  framed 
Was  uiy  abode :  thou  sawest  not  witli  eyes ; 
Thou  heardest  not  with  ears;   nor  fclt'st 

with  touch 
Of  eyes,  or  ears,  or  touch  of  other  men. 
Thine  was  a  cruel  insulation  ;  thine 
A  malady  beyond  tlie  readi  of  love— • 
Beyond  the  reach  of  melting  sympathy. 
Oh  I  when  Heaven  wills  that  the  external 

world 
And  the  internal  world  should  be  at  war ; 
AVhen  Heaven  suffers  that  sensation's  chords 
Shall  all  be  out  of  tune ;  when  every  sense 
At  variance  with  the  other,  like  a  wrenched 
And  shattered  instrument  of  music,  yields 
A  harsh  report  of  discontinuous  pangs 
<A8  infinite  in  number  as  in  fear). 
To  tlie  universal  influence  of  life— 
What  does  not  man  endure?    Vet  Man, 

even  ih^n. 


HJiB. 


Pevdmoe,  has  tomewliit  of  Iht  floih  tf 
Has  strength  of  amide  and  die 


So  man  it  pitied  not!  though  if  he  «B3e^ 
His  miDcnke  wandering  ipectieflf  the  nj^ 
AmMucnt  in  fame  beauteons  Maideii'a  diqpc^ 
Fma  with  move  deadljr  duU  becanae  it  won 
Endumtment*!  tana  m  drnimafance  of  woe ; 
Though,  if  he  apeak,  th*  ineonpiioiis  alMBfk 
Betrays  the  Hcadiay  **  flf  Ua  voiedm 

tfaoi^it'* 
His  woida  aie  like  die  ammd  of  CBBf  InAi 
Swii^png  in  open  ab,  no  bmger  peaud 
By  hands  acoeraant ;  but  the  temi>atwabi 
Or  sullen  bzeese,  when  nie^djr  mtaot. 
Strange  disooxd  from  tlior  **  boane  aoi 

iron  tongnea." 
His  accento,  unaooountaUy  finpfUfd, 
Or  rush  widi  fearful  fpontanietjr, 
Or  languidly  dee  out  ttdr  dying  tOQa; 
And  sentenoea  half'^hwdied,  bgwBcn  vobb^ 
Abrupt  transitiona,  diioontinpoua  dwnyitf . 
Of  intellectual  alienation  tdL 
Say,  fiured  it  aowidi  Thee?— "Hicn  btdi 

peace! 
And  may  the  God  the  ftrtitqde  who  gafe 
To  bear  the  final  vdnntaiy  PUigB, 
Receive  Thee  in  the  anna  ofpi^fa^lofifr 
Ambleside.  C.  L 


ST  HELIVA* 

4prU  WS, 

Ye  difis  daxk  and  dnsy  dial  from  a^fll 
the  main. 
Like  drops  ham  a 
hurrd; 
That,  pent  in  your  inm-bognd  limit.  le 
The  scourge  of  our  vowtile  wond: 

Oh  whether  midst  Natoze*ft  c 
throes. 
When  Fire  with  the  Oocaa  ( 
power. 
Your  rocks  from  a  i 
And  fell  in  a  diaotic  shower. 

Or  if  ye  once  fenced  that  magniflettt  ide^ 
Wliose  beauty  the  pa^  of  Fbto  diidoa^ 

Where  Hap|»ne8s  died  ita  letrilmdfb  «db 
On  bowers  of  eCeind  lepoab 

Oh  !  whether  a  remnant  of  Eden  or  lUil, 
Look  well,  ye  rude  diffi,  to  yonr  poBttBOl 
trust; 

Remember  there  now  it  confiaed  in  yma^A 
The  fiend  of  war,  fiunine,  and  l»tL 


And  in  the  deep  ddl  tho*  a  paiadiae  1 
'J'hough  Nature  in  fulnesiofbeautyba  diaau 

To  him  bloom  and  beauty  are  bonar  ai^ 
gloom, 
And  peace  but  remorse  and  deipalb 

For  fires  more  interne  t  m  the  flaBMi  tf 
your  birth 

In  his  bosom  of  baffled  i 

And,  to  satiate  liis  ranoour,  the  i 

Wore  now  too  contracted  a  stage  I 
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Then  look,  yc  dark  cliffsv  to  yoor  ominous 


Though  guarded  by  dragoiu,  your  upfulcs 
of  gold  .♦ 

Were  once  by  the  craft  of  n  puate  pur- 
loined, 
And  poetj  have  chanted,  and  chroniders  told 
Of  the  woes  which  they  wrought  m  nuuv 
kuuL 

Tht  woes  which  they  wrought  were  hot 

ihowers  of  tlie  spring 
To  the  wild  wintry  tempest  of  vengeoneeand 

blocKl, 
Whicln,  if  tile  foul  Vulture  recover  hia  wing. 
Will  follow  \m  %ht  o'er  the  flood 


For  if  he  escape  ye,  by  force  or  by  guHe, 
The  tempest  he  wingSt  in  its  veiy  first  buret. 
Will  wither  thy  desolate  isle. 

Deserted  and  lotkthed  by  the  rest  of  the  earth. 
Foul  creatures  of  carnage  shdl  herd  o*et 
your  dell, 
And  the  corse  of  inaiikind  wtH  attnbute 
your  birth 
To  a  penal  eruption  of  HelL 

H.  C. 


THE  KfNO  S  CRUTCHES,  AND  THB  IIOYAL  VlfitOKT* 

[Of  the  two  ibllowing  pasquinades  on  the  late  French  Mmistiy,  the  first  wait  puh^ 
tUhed  in  the  New  Tinjes^  io  long  ago  as  February  1818 ;  and  we  are  ch  icily  indue* 
«d  to  reprint  it  on  account  of  the  sagacity  with  which  it  foretold,  that  "  the  Duke  of 
Hichclieu  would  be  dismissed  aa  soon  as  Uk'  amiy  of  occupation  was  removed  \**  that 
**  M.  Laine  was  too  honest  to  remain  tang  in  such  on  administration  of  affairs^  ;**  and 
that  3foie,  at  that  time  the  crenture  of  De  Cazc,  would  soon  "  set  up  for  himself,** 
AH  this  has  come  to  pass,  and  M.  dc  Caze  has  found  a  new  ministry  of  more  devoted 
and  more  contemptible  cieatuies  even  than  the  fbimer.  He  has  **  found  in  the  lowest 
4epth  a  lower  stiH*"] 

The  King's  Cnd^lies.  ' 

^  Fn£asy,  alas !  lies  the  bead  which  is  crown'd  !** 
So  Shakspeai'e  once  sang^  and  so  Louis  lias  found ; 
The  sceptre  fatigues  Mm — the  diadem's  paiD^ 
And  he  sighs  for  tlie  quiet  of  HartweU  again. 

But  how  shall  he  get  there?  In  vain  would  he  ask 
The  Royalkt  band  to  assist  in  Uie  lask ; 
They're  men,  who  unbiassed  by  dimger  or  pelf. 
Would  save  the  old  Bourbon  in  gpUe  of  himself. 

The  JacoUn  tribe  hatfhh  wishes  would  meet. 
He  han  their  consent  to  desceud  from  his  seat; 
But  instead  of  a  passport  for  *^  merry  Englande/' 
Might  get^  like  St  DenniSj  lus  head  in  his  hand. 

What  then  could  his  mucli-puzzled  Majesty  do. 
But  take  for  his  crutches  the  Liberal  crew  ? 
By  soflf  middle  measures,  all  1  they  are  the  men 
To  lead  him  to  quiet  and  Hartweli  again. 

Richelieu*st  just  awaked  from  liis  Tartary  tragce, 
A  stranger  to  Paris,  a  stranger  to  France ; 
But  no  luan  in  Europe  knows  equal  to  him 
The  port  of  Odessa,  or  province  of  Crim. 


•  It  is  hoped  that  it  is  not  too  great  a  poetic  lieenfie,  to  place  the  fabulous  garden 
♦f  the  Uespendes  in  St  Helena.    All  writers  admit  that  it  was  in  an  inland  oi  the  Atlantic^ 

^  M.  de  Richelieu  left  France  a  hoif^  and  retujmed  an  oU  temmn.  All  tlic  prime  of  his 
life  he  q?ent  as  Governor  of  Odessa,  in  Crmi-Tartary,  and  he  came  to  Parii!  with  the  rest 
of  the  Cossacks,  n^epresime  timt  he  uiU  k  mmv^  veith  tfte  Rmskn  autuj  ofQbiGfVA' 
iiim$  of  which  heUan  caenM  patU 


45S  The  Kin^t  Crutches,  and  the  Rojfol  Tiakm.  JJm. 

Though  a  lawyer^  Laine**  is  a  good  sort  of  man, 
Andf  oj  courte,  iheyll  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  they  cast; 
What  charge  against  him  can  his  colleagues  invent  ? 
A  grave  one ! — like  Feltre,  he  travelled  to  Ghent. 

Poor  Grouvion  St  Cyrt  is  the  next — I'd  as  soon 
Have  a  Minister  made  of  his  Marshal's  batoon  ; 
He  affects  to  have  quarrel'd  with  Boney — ^no  doubt- 
But  Boney  for  blunders  had^rj^  turned  him  out. 

To  Mole{  is  given  the  care  of  the  sea, 

Which  is  not  more  deep  nor  more  faithless  than  he  ; 

WiUi  new-fangled  notions  of  justice  it  tallies, 

To  give  him  ihejleet  who  deserved  but  the  gtUUes* 

CorvettOj§  the  raven  who  feeds  on  finance. 
The  cipher  who  ten  folds  the  burthens  of  France; 
Of  him  what  can  Satire  say  worse,  than  to  state       * 
That  he's  "  le  digne  rival  du  Due  de  Qaete." 

De  CazeJj  Page  and  Clerk  to  old  Dame  Bonaparte, 

Has  found  the  backstairs  to  his  Majesty's  heart; 

He  3wore  to  defend  poor  old  Louis's  crown — 

Boney  comes,  and  the  G^co7i— sneaks  off ''  oitf  of  TawuJ' 

Pasquier,1[  who  was  in  the  first  Act  of  the  Piece, 
A  little  Commis  in  Napoleon's  Polioe, 


*  M.  Laine,  a  lawyer  of  Boideauz.— As  President  of  the  Depotifls  he  l„.. 
parte  before  Aw  first  fell ;  and  on  the  King's  Jirst  ML  fdUowed  him  to  Ghnt : 
brilliant  actions  he  has  contrived  to  obscure  by  a  crowd  of  little  weakneHSii  bmhmMi 
and  vanities,  which  have  procured  him  the  situation  he  fills  in  the  Oewummit^  aDiM 
him  that  which  he  held  in  the  world. 


•f*  Marshal  Gouvion  St  Cyr,  like  most  duD  men,  has  a  kind  of 
body  envies  him.    Admitting  that  St  Cyr  meant  well,  his  advaDceflMOk  to  the 
ihe  strongest  proof  of  the  contempt  of  ms  colleagues  for  bis  midetslaiidiB|^  ■  An  M«m 
who  meant  well  would  ruin  them  alL 

i  Matthew  Md&^This  man  is  at  present  a  creature  of  De  Case^s,  Ua  ifrf%  wBl 
set  up  for  himself.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  been  Boniq^aite*a  Gnad  Jii^P 
and  Minister  of  Justice,  and  for  prostituting  in  1810  thi^  cfaarader  to  rtesliBf  lAMfittb 
remained  of  freedom  in  the  French  Legislative  Body,  and  to  defeat  die 
dent,  of  his  present  colleague,  M.  Laine.  Is  it  not  a  monstroos,  andaP-- 
dal,  to  see  Bonaparte*s  tiavish  Grand  Judge  become  Loins*!  SbenU 
A  lawyer  turned  sailor  is  not  a  stranger  metamorphose,  than  die  tool  d^ 
fects  liberality  of  principle. 

§  Corvetto  fa  little  raven),  one  of  Bonaparte's  Council  of  Sttte.  and 
Minister  of  Finance— a  mere  man  of  straw— and  therefore  placed  at  Ilia  bi 
ty  system,  called  French  Finance.  His  worthy  rival,  the  Duke  of  Caatej 
ioft  Minister  of  Finance,  and  will  probably  be  the  King's  next. 


II  De  Caze,  a  Gascon  lawyer,  who  was  private  Secretary  to  old  Mn  ] 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion"  of  this  stanza,  is  dosdy  beirowod  ftom  die  i 
all  the  journals  in  Paris  were  forced  to  puldish  the  other  dtsf  of  De  Cam*9 1 
tion  to  Bonaparte ;  and  which,  after  all,  consisted  simply  in  bis  **  flBbV  to  Us  tamlth 
house."  De  Caze  is  the  King^s  fovourite ;  or,  as  it  was  fomiei^  eSOed,  dia  Dp 
minion,  and  deserves  to  be  so.  In  his  elevation,  however,  he  does  not  bdie  Us  m^  SM* 
cation ;  in  public  affairs  he  is  still  a  clerk,  and  in  private  societj  has  all  die  Ikfts  UKit 
oi  a  page,  .....     . 

%  Pasquier  was  the  Prefect  of  Police  to  Bonaparte,  and  would  baie  haq^id  M^  tfi 
who  had  bdiaved  to  Napoleon  as  he  himself  did  to  Louis— baft  Loda  fa  AnM^fasid 
as  discerning :  and  as  he  made  the  Imperial  Grand  Judge,  Bfl^al  MinwiW  l^  IdhAt— ^ 
he  has  made  the  Imperial  Police  Magistrate,  die  Rojtl  Grsnd  TiMJtBL  IfblfKdMP 
men,  and  these  measures,  that  Fiance,  we  are  told,  18  to  be  Kfod !  *^^'*  '- 


C  Essay  on  iJic  Tmd^  of  ike 
,  fts  high  as  the  neck,  tliin 
^Sl>f  wood,  miogofi^  and  tsuch  like 
The  women  cover  tlieir 
If  with  a  case  made  of  iron,  cop- 
ST.  or  gold,  according  to  tne 
^0f  Wiiiir  busbfttwis*  On  each  of 
there  is  a  ring,  in  which 
^  is  a  kmte,  which  is  likewistf  fiis- 
d  to  th«  breast.  Round  their 
:s  they  wear  silver  and  gold 
nK;    for  when  the  husband  pos- 

K  0,000  dirhems,  he  gets  n  chain 
for  his  wife;  and  if  90,000, 
nd,  in  hke  raauntT^  for  every 
►OO  dirheniB  the  wife  geti*  a  new 
T%,  so  diat  some  of  them  occasion- 
tmve  a  great  number.  The  neck- 
Bj  or  ornaments  o^  the  women,  are 
Lc  of  Uie  greenest  shells  (conchii?>> 
di  an*  upon  the  shore-  They  have 
«2at  value  for  them^  and  jHiy  a  chr- 
h_£aT  each  of  tliem,  and  thus  they 
tJvor  necklaces.  The  Rus- 
the  dirtiest  creatures  God 
ftted ;  tliey  never  wash  tlie  filth 
bir  hciids,         *         »  * 

•        •         •         «         • 

¥  *  They  live  from 
ads*  and  moor  their  ships  in 
Atel,  whidi  is  a  large  river ; 
talks  of  wliich  they  build 
5e  wooden  houses.  They  meet  fre- 
ijtlv  in  one  houscj  to  the  number 
wclve,  more  or  less;  liave 
jiu  a  coCich  to  sit  u[)on,  and 
ide  each  there  are  girls  that  are 
*Maful,  for -sole  (so  beautiful  that 
ghtbeaold).       •        m        ^ 

s  •  •  «  • 

a  great  number  of  them 
togt^ther^         •        •        « 


'  Every  morning 

tthirly  wash  tht>ir   laces   and 
the  dniitsi  and  filthiest  water 

found.         A     i^^^i     rnim^ 

ling  ewirly  with  k 

llieh  she  carric  s- 

tshes    therein    Iuk   tace^ 
liJiir,  and  then  eombi  him- 
)  htAi  nose  and  spits  into  it : 
»i*fr>nrt5  n»  It  ev^ry  pot^sible 
»iitv  -      WHien  he  has 

Nl,  n  trjee  the  cask  to 

■  ■x  iKiiiest  to  him,  and 
e-  She  ciuries  it,  in 
imimei,  trom  one  to  the  other, 
bile  lius  brought  it  to  ail  in  the 
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house.  At  the  time  when  their  aliips 
arrive  in  their  haven,  every  one  goes 
out,  and  takes  bread,  flesh,  leaves^  ami 
jialm  wine  (grape  wine)  with  him  ; 
and  they  proceed  until  they  come  to  a 
long  piece  of  a  tree  raised  upright, 
which  has  a  face  resembling  tliat  uf  a 
human  being.  Around  this  Uiere  are 
small  images,  and  l»ehind  these  long 
trees  (pieces  of  wood)  raised  in  the 
ground-  When  one  comes  to  the 
large  image,  he  falls  down  before  it 
and  Bays,  *  O  Lord,  I  am  come  from 
a  far  distant  land,  and  bring  girls  that 
are  so  and  so  in  the  head,  and  mar- 
tens that  are  so  and  so  in  the  skin,' 
He  thus  reckons  up  all  his  articles  of 
tradcj  and  tlien  says ;  *  Now  I  come 
to  thee  with  this  present  (he  then 
lays  it  down),  between  the  hands  of 
(near  to)  the  piece  of  wood.  1  wish 
tliat  thou  wouidst  provide  me  a  mer- 
chant who  lia£  plenty  of  dinars  {mon- 
ey in  gold)  ;  who  will  buy  ti-om  me 
according  to  my  terras,^  and  wUl  say 
nothing  against  any  thing  that  1  say/ 
He  tlien  goes  away ;  but  in  case  his 
trade  does  not  succeed  favourably,  and 
the  time  appears  too  tedious,  he  re- 
turns with  a  second  and  third  present , 
If  his  attkirs  should  not  yet  succeed  to 
his  wishes,  he  carries  a  present  to  one 
of  the  small  images,  and  entreats  them 
for  their  interccstiion,  saying,  *  are  not 
these  our  Lord's  sons  and  slaughters  ?* 
He  continues  in  this  manner,  sub- 
missively and  constantly,  to  call  upon 
and  implore  one  image  after  the  other, 
until  it  once  appears  that  he  can  dis- 
pose of  his  goodi?  to  advantage.  Ho 
then  says :  *  Now  has  ray  Lord  ful- 
filled tuy  wishes ;  I  cannot  therefore 
do  better  than  reward  him  for  it/  He 
then  takes  a  number  of  cows  and 
shee]»,  kills  theni,  and  gives  away 
a  part  of  the  flesh  in  jJms*  He 
lays  down  the  remainder  near  the 
j^f-^'»  Ti;*H->^  of  wood,  and  the  smaller 
*  aiding  it,  and  iLmgs   the 

1k„  .  ,1  :l  cattle  and  sheep  upon  the 
tree  which  is  Kused  in  the  ground. 
Next  night  the  dogs  come  and  eat  the 
iiesh  ;  but  the  i>erson  who  had  kid  it 
there,  says:  'My  lord  loves  me,  for 
he  bus  eaten  my  gift. 

'*  When  one  of  thetn  falls  sick,  they 
erect  a  tent  for  him,  lav  him  in  it, 
and  give  him  some  bread  and  water  ; 
hut  they  never  approach  him  them- 
selves, excepting  once^a-day,  es[>edajly 
if  he  is  a  poor  wretch,  or  a  slave,  if 
the  sick  person  recovers^  he  returns 
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VI. 

Is  this  then  the  proof  of  the  "  March  of  the  mind;'' 
Are  these  the  pure  lights  that  have  dawn'd  on  mankmdj 
Tlie  fruits  that  the  trees  of  French  liberty  hear* 
That  the  land  of  Torenne^  I/Agnessean  and  C6Ibert» 
Can  only  produce  in  war^  morals^  or  lawa^ 
La  Fayette  and  Davoust^  and  Feaquier  Mid  De  Caie. 

VII. 

Oh  wretched  the  country  betrayed  to  such  hands ! 

Oh  wretched  the  King,  who  such  subjects  commands  \ 

Commands  did  I  say  ?  O  my  brother,  excuse 

The  appearance  a£ sneer,  wnich  I  meant  not  to  use; 

Oh  wretched  the  King,  (dius  my  words  G^ukl  hmre  rait)i 

By  such  a  vile  junto  enslaved  and  undone  i 

vni. 

But  adieu !  ever  since  that  sad  day  when  yon  gave 

My  murderer  Foueh^  your  hand^  ftom  my  grave. 

At  midnight  I'm  doom'd  by  superior  controul. 

In  vengeance  to  rise  on  his  Horror-struclc  souL 

Adieu  then^  my  brother !  and,  ere  tiff -too  late. 

Be  taught  by  my  £iults,  or  beware  of  my  fiite.  - 


AN  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL 
ESSAY  ON  THE  TRADE  AND  COM- 
MUNICATIONS OF  THE  ARABIANS 
AND  PERSIANS  WITH  RUSSIA  AND 
SCANDINAVIA,  DURING  THE  MID- 
DLE AGES. 

C  Continued  from  page  300.  J 

That  which  Abdallah  Yacuti  ad- 
duces, in  his  gieographical  dictionary, 
respecting  the  Russians,  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention ;  as  it  thence  appears,  that  they 
must  have  had  a  reUgion,  manners, 
and  condition,  not  unlike  those  of  our 
northern  progenitors.  "  The  Rus- 
sians are  a  people  whose  country  bor- 
ders upon  that  of  the  Slavi  and  ^e 
Turks.  Their  religion,  manners,  and 
laws  are  different  from  those  of  other 
nations.  Almocaddin  says  that  Uiey 
live  upon  an  island  (or  peninsula) 
which  is  unhealthy  and  pestilential, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  sea,  which  is 
a  protection  to  them  against  those  who 
would  assail  them.  This  island  un- 
doubtedly contains  100,000  inhabi- 
tants, who  do  not  cultivate  the  ground 
or  have  any  pasturage.  The  Slavi 
have  a  hatred  of  them,  and  deprive 
them  of  their  riches  (property^  When 
a  man  has  a  son  bom,  he  tnrows  to 
him  a  sword,  saying,  *  thou  hast  no- 


thing else  bat  that  wlndr  tliMi  OMIP ' 
gain  with  this  sword.'     Whai'  tlw 
King  passes  judgment  between  M*^: 
men  in  a  public  raeeliBg^«|d  tbey  aRr<  ^ 
not  contented  with  the  ^t^amaa,  ha  '• 
says  to  them, '  decide  Ae  mattsr  by 
the  sword,   and  he  tluit  OTetcdtoai-  * 
the  other  has  guned  theemel*  llw»  '! 
are  they  who  made  themMiyn  inttMn  "> 
of,  and  oppressed  Bordaah  in  tb^  jar 
— ,  untU  God  destroyed  them. 

*'  I  have  read  a  letter  qf 
Ibn  Fodhelan  ben  Abbas,  ben  j 
ben  Hamad,  the  enteic^faed-  dm 
of  Mohammed,  the  son  of  SolimaOy  te 
ambassador  of  Almoctadrto  the  Sqg 
of  the  Slavi,  in  whidb  he  xelatai  whlt 
he  had  seen  on  his  ioorney  flom  i 
to  Bagdad.  I  shall  here  aodoee  \ 
he  has  said,  in  bis  own  ^*"pmgf,  Upom  «' 
astcmishment  at  it  He  aayi:  lanr.^i^ 
the  RnsBiana  come  wil^  ihar  artidflft  ^ 
oi  trade,  and  embark  ilpea  the  imii^ffe 
Atel.  ThevdothethenuttheeinTart^rt* 
not  in  eamns;  but  the  men  diwt.Ve 
themselves  in  a  doak>  which  cofcn.>«f''* 
one  side,  while  one  hand  remahu  JOk*  '  • 
covered.  Every  one  carries  with  hha  '^': 
an  axe,  a  kni&,  and  a  <tw(nd,  iddflh  "^' 
never  forsake  &em.  Their  swoida  t-f 
are  thin  plates  marked  with  ;  Ibm  -A^- 
rows,  and  are  Fnmkidi  (Biuppi  \A 
an) ;  from  the  end  of  the  Ult  cidt  ^-' 
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son  beor^ij  as  high  as  the  neck,  thin 
plece«  of  wood;,  imagCB^  axKl  snicb  like 
things.  Tlie  woinen  cover  their 
breiifits  with  a  <;aae  made  of  iron,  cop- 
per, silv<^,  or  gold,  at*cording  to  the 
means  pt*  tiicir  husbantltj.  On  each  of 
lliese  cases  there  m  a  ring^  in  which 
there  is  a  knife,  which  ia  likewise  fas- 
tened to  tb*5  breaet,  Roiuid  tlicir 
necks  tliey  wear  silver  and  gold 
chains;  for  when  tlie  husband  pofi- 
fiesses  10,000  dirhemsj  he  gets  a  chain 
made  iht  hi«  wife;  mid  if  20,000, 
two;  and,  in  like  manncTj  for  every 
10,000  dirlicnis  the  wife  gets  a  new 
cliain,  so  that  some  of  tJicm  occasion- 
ally have  a  great  number.  The  neck- 
laces, or  ornaments  of  the  women,  are 
made  of  tlu*  greenest  shells  (conclj®), 
which  are  upon  tlie  shore.  They  have 
a  great  value  for  them,  and  |)ay  a  dir* 
hem  for  each  of  them,  and  thus  they 
compose  their  necklaces.  The  Kus- 
fitans  toe  the  dirtiest  creatures  God 
has  created ;  they  never  wash  the  tilth 
from  their  heads,  *  »  * 

■  ■  •        •         •         •         • 

*  •  *  *  They  live  firom 
their  lands,  and  moor  their  ships  in 
the  river  Atel,  which  is  a  larj^e  river; 
gii  the  banks  of  which  they  build 
large  wooden  houses.  They  meet  fre- 
quently in  one  house,  to  u)e  number 
oi'  ten  or  twelve,  more  or  less ;  have 
eadi  of  them  a  couch  to  sit  upon,  and 
beside  each  there  are  girls  that  are 
beautii\il,  for -sale  (so  beautiful  that 
they  might  be  sold).       »        ♦        ♦ 

Sometimes  a  great  number  of  them 
eollect  together,  •         i        ♦ 

m         **         #         #         ♦  * 

m         i$         m         ^         m         m 
^         m         m         m         *         *  « 

«         *         «         «^         «         *- 
t         ♦         <^         *  »         *  « 

♦        *        •  Every  morning 

they  rc^ilorly  waah  their  faces  and 
heads  in  ihednticst  find  tiitbient  water 
that  can  bt  found.  A  tnr[  muwh 
eTery  morning  cuily  \  cask 

of  water,  wliich  she  Ci^n  c  n»as- 

ler.  He  M'aehi's  ihert-in  bis  faee, 
hands,  and  hi*ir,  iind  ihtn  combi  hini- 
itelf ;  blows  his  nose  and  spits  into  it ; 
in  short,  performs  in  it  every  possible 
sort  of  uncleHrdineas.  Wlien  he  has 
finished,  the  ;^iri  carries  the  cask  to 
the  iierson  \v)jo  is  nearest  to  him,  and 
he  does  the  nimc.  She  carries  it,  in 
like  manner,  trom  one  t^  the  other, 
tmtil  she  has  brought  it  to  all  in  the 
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house.     At  the  time  when  Iheir  ships 
axrive  in  their  haven,  every  one  goes 
otit,  and  Uikes  bread,  flesh,  leaves,  and 
palm  wine  (grape  wine)  with  htm  ; 
and  they  proceecl  until  they  come  to  a 
long  piece  of  a  tree  raised  upright, 
which  has  a  fece  resembling  that  of  «*l 
human  being.     Around  this  there  are 
smaJl   imiiges,  and  behind  these  long 
trees  (pieces  of  wood)  raised  in  the 
ground.     When  one    comes    to    the 
large  image,  he  ^lls  down  before  it 
and  says,  *  O  Lord,  I  am  come  from " 
a  far  distant  land,  and  bring  girls  that 
arc  so  and  so  in  the  head,  and  mar- 
tens that  are  so  and  so  in  the  skin/l 
lie  thus  reckons  up  all  his  articles  of  * 
trade,  and  then  says :  '  Now  I  come 
to  thee  with   this  present  (he  then 
lays  it  down),  between  the  nands  of 
(near  to)  the  piece  of  wood.     I  T^dsh' ' 
that  thou  wouldst  provide  me  a  mer- 
chant who  has  plenty  of  dinars  (mon-^^ 
ey  in  gold) ;  htio  will  buy  from  me?*] 
according  to  my  terms,  and  will  say 
nothing  against  any  thing  that  1  say/  ' 
He  then  goes  away ;  but  in  case  his  ^ 
trade  doea  not  succeed  favourably,  and.  4 
the  time  appears  too  tedious,  lie  re-  ' 
turns  with  a  second  and  tliird  present.  ^ 
If  his  a^kira  should  not  yet  succeed  to  I 
his  wishes,  he  carries  a  present  to  one  J 
of  the  small  images,  and  entreats  them 
for  their  intercession,  saying,  *  are  not ' 
these  our  Lord's  sons  and  (laughters  ?* 
He  continues  in   this  manntr,   sub- 
missively and  constantly,  to  call  upon  I 
and  implore  one  hnage  after  the  other,  i 
until  it  once  appetu-s  that  he  can  dis- ] 
pose  of  his  goods  to  advantage.     Hes] 
then  says :  *  Now  has  ray  Lord  ful- 
tilled  my  wishes;  I  cannot  therefore] 
do  better  than  iKward  him  for  it.'   Hel 
then    takes  a   number  of  cows  and! 
slu^p,    kills    them,    and   gives  away  i 
a    part    of   the   Hesh    in    Jms.     Ho 
lays  down   the   remainder   near  the 
grCTit  piece  of  wood,  and  the  smaller 
(>nes<  suiTounding  it,  and  hangs   the  ' 
headf?  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  upon  the 
tree  which  is  raised  in  the  ground. 
Next  night  the  dogs  come  and  eat  the 
ilesh  ;  but  the  j^erson  who  had  kid  it 
thtre,  says :  *  Aly  lord  loves  me,  for 
he  has  eaten  my  gift, 

"  Wlien  one  of  them  falls  sick,  they 
erect  a  tent  far  liim,  lay  him  in  it,  j 
and  give  him  some  brejitl  and  water  •  1 
but  they  never  approach  him  them- 
selves, excepting  once.a-day,  esi>eciaUy  I 
if  he  is  a  poor  wretch,  or  a  slave.  If '' 
the  sick  person  recovers,  he  returns 
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home ;  but  if  he  dies,  they  bum  him, 
unless  it  be  a  slave,  for  sudb  they 
leave,  without  any  ceremony,  to  be 
devoured  by  dogs  and  birds  of  prey. 

<<  When  they  catch  a  thief  or  a 
robber,  they  lead  him  to  a  laige  thidc 
tree,  bind  a  strone  rope  round  his 
nedc,  and  strangle  him  by  this  cord, 
whidi  at  last  nils  to  pieces  by  the 
rain  and  the  wind. 

*'  I  have  said  that  they  shewed  great 
regard  for  their  chiefs  met  their  death, 
of  which  the  least  instance  was,  that 
they  burned  them.    I  wished  to  learn, 
flomediing  more  accuratelv  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  at  last  I  was  informed  that  a 
miffhty  man  had  just  died,  whom  they 
laid  in  his  grave,  and  built  a  roof  over 
fi>r  ten  days,  until  they  had  finished 
cutting  and  sewing  liis  clothes.    If  a 
poor  man  dies,  they  make  for  him  a 
small  ship,  place  him  in  it,  and  set  it 
on  fire.    But  the  rich  man's  property 
they  collected  together,  and  divided 
into  three  portions,  of  which  his  fimii- 
ly  received  the  third;    his  clothes, 
which  they  cut,  formed  a  third  port ; 
and  for    the   remaining    third  thev 
bought  palm  wine,  whidi  they  drank 
on  Uie  day  when  his  girl  killed  her- 
self, and  was  burnt  along  with  her 
master.    They  are  extremely  addicted 
io  wine,  which  they  drink  day  and 
night ;  and  it  may  easily  happen  that 
one  of  them  may  die  with  the  glass  in 
his  hand.    When  one  of  their  chiefis 
dies,  the  &milv  asks  his  girls  and  &- 
vourites,  whether  any  of  tnem  will  die 
with  him?  if  one  of  them  answers  yes, 
it  is  necessaiy  to  do  so,  for  it  is  no 
matter  of  indifference  to  them  to  mourn 
for  ever.    But  if  one  of  them  will 
mourn  for  ever,  she  may  do  so ;  and 
the  greatest  number  that  do  this  are 
girls.    When,  therefore,  so  eminent  a 
personage  died,  they  asked  his  girls 
which  of  tliem  womd  die  with  him. 
One  answered  that  she  would.     Her 
they  committed  to  the  oare  of  two 
girls,  who  watched  her,  and  attended 
her  wherever  she  went,  and  sometimes 
washed  her  feet  with    their  hands. 
The  men  now  began  to  cut  her  clothes, 
and  set  in  order  whatever  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  girl,  in  the  meantime, 
lived  every  day  in  great  joy,  and  de- 
lighted by  drinking  and  singing.  When 
the  day  arrived,  on  which  he  and  the 
girl  were  to  be  burnt,  she  went  down 
to  the  river  where  the  ship  was.  When 
it  was  drawn  out  of  the  river,  they 
placed  about  it  (that  it  might  stand 
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&8t)  four  iupporters>  of  die  didn^ 
and  other  trees,  and  around  these  a- 
gain,  wooden  imam  of  men  and  gi- 
ants. They  then  drew  it  w  Ikr,  ao  m 
to  place  it  iqwrn  thia  wood  (the  flmr 
Bupporten).  They  walked  up.  nd 
down,  came  and  talked  together  in  a 
language  I  did  not  nndentend.  The 
dead  person  was  in  the  faedk  jpntflf 
his  grave,  fhmi  which  ther  dad  not 
take  him  oat,  until  aa  Md  wontn 
came,  whom  they  called  Death's  angd, 
and  placed  hesraelf  npon  the  beftn- 

mentioned  coach  (.  #dt  /^y*  She  un- 
derstood the  sewug  of  the  dotiMdiat 
were  to  be  put  upon  the  deceased  ehie( 
and  the  preparations  that  shodd  be 
made.  It  was  her  holiness  aho  t» 
kill  the  girL  She  had  tl^  appceimee 
of  a  thick,  yeUow,  wrinUei  witdt 
When  the  men  came  to  the  gnvi^ 
whidh  was  near  the  pseoes  of  wood, 
they  took  the  body  out  waA  wnfped 

it  in  the  shirt  {jjS()  hi  which  be 
had  died.  I  saw  hun ;  he  was  Uock 
on  account  of  the  cold  of  the  eoanby. 
They  had  placed  by  him  in  the  ffnt, 
palm  wine,  fruits,  and  a  mnaieslfaisln- 
ment;  now  all  this  was  tskenont  iA 
the  body  had  not  been  in  thnleest  Amn^ 
ed  except  in  ookmr,  they  put  1D^  it 
breeches,  hoota,  a  vest  (waiatooet^aBd 
a  warrior's  doak  of  embradend  ira^ 
with  daspa  of  gold;  they  fkrtfasr  plee- 
ed  upon  nis  head,  and  messed  hmi  is 
embroidored  work  with  martour  skta, 
and  carried  him  away  in  order  to  phte 
him  in  the  tent,  which  waa  en  tiM 
ship,  in  which  they  placed  him  on  tte 
matrass,  and  drew  lum  np  imen  ^ 
cushions.  They  now  broa|riit  nnnkd 
the  palm  wine,  fruits,  and  ttie  ftMnDft 
herbs,  which  they  placed  beside  1bB| 
and  brought  breaid,  fiesh,  and  lB■•ti^ 
and  plac^  them  beside  him;  ttcf 
then  brought  a  dog,  which  they  eat  Is 
two  pieces,  and  threw  into  the  eUp; 
they  brought  afterwards  all  his  mh 
pons,  whidh  they  laid  by  his  rife 
They  now  took  two  beasts  of  .hvdea, 
which  they  caused  to  run  untfl  thaf 
were  covered  with  perspiration ;  Aif 
then  killed  them  with  a  swQ»d,-md 
cast  the  flesh  into  the  ship.  The  pA 
who  was  to  be  killed  came  and  wMt| 
and  at  last  entered  one  of  their  teaii^ 
where  her  comrade  (ftiendj  lovw)  Isid 
himself  beside  her,  saying  to  her, '  wkj 
to  thy  master,  I  have  £ne  thia  moot 
assuredly  for  love  to  thee.'     \9hm 
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Friday  aflta'aoon  arrived,  tliey  brought 
the  girl  to  a  thiug  wbich  they  con- 
ceiiled  in  the  eurth,  resembling  in  the 
mouth  a  milk  pail.  She  placed  her 
feet  upon  men's  saddles^  looked  down 
upon  the  milk  pail^  and  spoke  to  thetn. 
Tney  made  her  j;^o  down,  then  turned 
her  face  a  second  time,  and  she  (hd  as 
tlie  fir.sttime.  The  mime  took  place  with 
her  the  tliird  time.  They  then  gave  her 
a  hen,  the  head  of  which  she  cut  off  and 
cast  away,  but  they  took  the  body  and 
kid  it  ill  the  ship.  I  asked  the  inter- 
preter what  she  did?  He  answered, 
*  The  first  time  she  said,  lo  !  I  shaU 
see  my  father  and  mother ;  the  second 
time^  lo  I  I  shall  see  all  my  deceased 
Illations;  the  third  time^  I  Ehall  see 
my  master  sitting  in  paradise,  and  par- 
adifie  is  beautifully  green,  and  with 
hun  are  men  and  young  swains.  He 
calls  me ;  go  with  me  to  liim  !  They 
went  with  her  to  the  ship.  She  took 
the  two  bracelets  which  she  had  on 
her  anns  and  gave  them  to  the  woman 
who  was  called  Death's  angel,  and  was 
the  person  appointed  to  kill  her ;  in 
like  manner,  she  took  off  her  garters, 
and  gave  them  to  the  two  girls  who 
had  watched  her,  and  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  her  who  was  called  Death's  an* 
geL  They  then  made  her  ascend  the 
fihjp,  but  did  not  make  lier  go  into  the 
tent.  The  men  came  with  shields  and 
pieces  of  wood.  They  gave  her  a  large 
cup  full  of  pulm  wine.  She  sang  over 
it,  and  drank  it.  The  interpreter  told 
me,  that  she  thereby  took  leave  of  her 
comrades  (female  firiends).  Another 
cup  was  then  presented  to  her,  which 
she  took,  and  sang  a  long  time  over* 
The  old  womaji  encouraged  her  to 
drink  it  off,  and  go  in  to  the  tent, 
where  her  master  was.  I  saw  lier; 
slie  appeared  to  be  out  of  her  senses 
from  fright  and  agitation.  In  the  mo- 
ment when  she  wished  to  go  into  the 
tent>  she  placed  her  head  between  the 
tent  and  the  ship.  The  old  woman 
laid  hold  of  it,  and  dragged  her  into 
the  tent.  One  of  the  men  went  in 
with  her,  wliile  they  beat  their  shields 
with  the  pieces  of  wood,  thtit  the  sound 
of  her  cries  migixt  not  be  heard,  and 
lest  otlier  girls  should  be  dispirited  and 
frightened,  and  refuse  to  die  with  their 
masters.  Six  men  then  entered  the 
tent,  shewed  great  kindness  to  the  girl, 
laid  her  close  to  the  side  of  her  master, 
and  held  fast  both  her  hands  and  her 
feet,  wliilst  the  woman,  called  Death's 
angel,  fixed  about  her  neck  a  twisted 
Vol.  IV. 
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rope,  which  she  gave  two  men  to  pulL 
She  then  brought  a  large  dagger 
(knife),  ha^dng  a  broad  point,  wliich 
she  thrust  in  between  her  rihs,  and 
then  drew  out.  The  two  men  sur* 
rounded  her  with  the  rope  (drew  it  oil 
each  side)  until  she  was  dead.  The 
nearest  of  the  men  then  approached 
the  dead  bodies,  took  a  piece  of  wood 
and  set  fire  to  it ;  then  went  backwards 
lo  the  ship  with  the  firebrand  in  one 
hand,  whilst  the  other  lay  upon  his 
back.  He  was  naked  whilst  he  set  fire 
to  the  wood,  which  was  far  untler  the 
aliip.  The  other  men  who  were  pre* 
sent  came  immediately  with  wood  and 
firebrands*  Each  had  a  piece  of  wood, 
the  end  of  which  he  lighted  and  then 
threw  it  among  the  other  wood.  The 
wood  immediately  caught  fire,  then 
the  ship,  the  tent,  the  man,  girl,  and 
every  thing  in  it.  A  most  vehement 
wind  then  blew,  so  that  the  fire  fiam« 
ed  violently,  and  a  large  flame  set  the 
whole  in  a  blaze.  A  Russian  was 
standing  by  me,  whom  I  heard  convers- 
ing with  the  inteqireter,  who  stood  by 
him,  I  asked  the  interpreter  what  the 
other  said  ^  He  answered^  that  he  had 
said,  ^  the  associates  of  the  Arabians- 1 
are  certainly  great  fools,  for  you  give 
yourselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  that 
man  should  love  and  honour  you,  and 
you  throw  him  into  the  earth,  where 
worms  and  vermin  devour  him  ;  but 
we  bum  him  in  a  moment,  and  he 
goes  mto  paradise  instantaneously,  and 
at  once.*  He  then  laughed  very  hearti*  . 
ly,  and  said,  '  from  love  for  him,  his  J 
lord  sends  him  a  wind,  which  may 
take  him  away  spt^lily  ;*  and  indeed, 
scarcely  an  hour  had  passed^  before  J 
the  ship,  the  wood,  the  girl,  and  tho  ] 
dead  prince,  were  reduced  to  oshea. 
They  afterwards  built  over  the  place, 
where  the  ship  (which  they  had  taken  j 
out  of  the  river),  lay,  something  re* 
sembling  a  round  hill,  erected  in  the] 
middle  of  it  a  large  piece  of  a  tree,  J 
wrote  upon  it  the  name  of  the  matt 
and  that  of  the  Russian  king,  and 
went  away." 

He  says,  likewise,  "  that  it  is 
a  rule  among  the  Russian  kings,  for 
each  of  them  to  have  with  them  400 
of  his  bravest  chiefs,  in  war  and  peace, 
men  whom  he  con  depend  upon* 
They  die  with  his  death  (with  him), J 
and  tall  next  him.  Each  of  them  has 
with  liim  a  girl,  that  washes  his  hearl, 
and  prepares  every  thing  he  eats  and 
drinks;  they  have  another  to  sleep 
3N 


45S  The  KingU  Crutches^  and  the  Royal  VUum.  Z?U> 

Though  a  lawyer^  Luine"*  is  a  good  sort  of  man^ 
And,  oj  cimrte,  they  II  dismiss  him  as  soon  aj  they  can  ; 
What  charge  agamst  him  can  his  colleagues  invent  ? 
A  grave  one ! — like  Feltre,  he  travelled  to  Ghent. 

Poor  Grouvion  St  Cyrt  is  the  next — I'd  as  soon 
Have  a  Minister  made  of  his  Marshal's  hatoon ; 
He  affects  to  have  quarrel'd  vjrith  Boney — no  douht— 
But  Boney  for  blunders  had^rj^  turned  him  out. 

To  Mole{  is  given  the  care  of  the  sea, 
Which  is  not  more  deep  nor  more  faithless  than  he  ; 
With  new-fangled  notions  of  justice  it  tallies^ 
To  give  him  the  Jleet  who  deserved  but  the  gttUies* 

CorvettOj§  the  raven  who  feeds  on  finance, 
The  cipher  who  (enfolds  the  burthens  of  France  ; 
Of  him  what  can  Satire  say  worse,  than  to  state       * 
That  he's  "  le  digne  rival  du  Due  de  Glaete" 

De  CazeJI  Page  and  Clerk  to  old  Dame  Bonaparte, 

Has  found  the  backstairs  to  his  Majesty's  heart ; 

He  swore  to  defend  poor  old  Louis's  crown — 

Boney  comes,  and  the  Gascon — sneaks  off  *'  out  of  Tawn,^ 

Pasquier^lF  who  was  in  the  first  Act  of  the  Piece, 
A  little  Commis  in  Napoleon's  Police, 


*  M.  Laine,  a  lawyer  of  Boideaux. — As  President  of  the  Deputies  he  opposed  ] 
parte  before  hit  first  fall ;  and  on  the  King's  Jirst  fall  followed  hun  to  Ghent :  *^- 
brilliant  actions  he  has  contrived  to  obscure  by  a  crowd  of  litde  weaknesses, 
and  vanities,  which  have  procured  him  the  situation  he  fiOs  in  the  GanaaaaXt  9bA  lait 
him  that  which  he  held  in  the  world. 


J>  Marshal  Gouvion  St  Cyr,  like  most  dull  men,  has  a  kind  of  reputation,  ' 
y  envies  him.    Admitting  that  St  Cyr  meant  well,  his  advancement  to  the  i 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  contempt  of  ms  colleagues  for  his  understaodiiig;    An  abk  mm 
who  meant  well  would  ruin  them  alL 

f  Matthew  Mole. — This  man  is  at  present  a  creature  of  De  Caze*s,  tmt  hy-oHdJbif  M 
set  up  for  himself.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  been  B<»ii^»rte'B  Giaad  JadM 
and  Minister  of  Justice,  and  for  prostituting  in  1810  th^  character  to  dsMioy  what  mi 
remained  of  freedom  in  the  French  Legislative  Body,  and  to  defeat  the  election,  as  Pmi* 
dent,  of  his  present  colleague,  M.  Laine.  Is  it  not  a  monstrous,  and  ahnostincredSUe  scsa- 
da],  to  see  Bonaparte*s  slavish  Grand  Jtulge  become  Louis's  Uberal  Minister  of  BianDe! 
A  lawyer  turned  sailor  is  not  a  stranger  metamorphose,  than  the  tool  o^  despot  who  afr 
fects  liberality  of  principle. 

§  Corvetto  (a  little  raven),  one  of  Bonaparte's  Council  of  State,  and  now  the  Xfaig% 
Minister  of  Finance — a  mere  man  of  straw — and  tiierefore  placed  at  the  head  of  diat  cmp* 
ty  system,  called  French  Finance.  His  worthy  rival,  the  Duke  of  GaeCe,  was  Bonapailn 
ioft  Minister  of  Finance,  and  will  probably  be  the  King's  next, 

II  De  Caze,  a  Gascon  lawyer,  who  was  private  Secretary  to  old  Mrs  Bonaparte.  "  The 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion"  of  this  stanza,  is  cSosely  boirowed  from  the  aoeonot  whidi 
all  the  journals  in  Paris  were  forced  to  publish  die  other  day  of  De  Can's  hcnfe  < 


tion  to  Bonaparte ;  and  which,  after  all,  consisted  simply  in  his  **  going  to  his  cooDlif* 
house."  De  Caze  is  the  King's  favourite ;  or,  as  it  was  fomieny  called,  iim  KiDg^ 
minion^  and  deserves  to  be  so.  In  his  elevation,  however,  he  does  not  bdie  his  eadye£i- 
cation ;  in  public  affairs  he  is  still  a  clerk,  and  in  private  society  has  aU  the  litde  nuEili 
oiApage. 

%  Pasquier  was  the  Prefect  of  Police  to  Bonaparte,  and  would  have  hanged  any  ens 
who  had  bdiaved  to  Napoleon  as  he  himself  did  to  Louis^-but  Loins  is  Ihndviiig  as  wdl 
as  discerning :  and  as  he  made  the  Imperial  Grand  Judge,  Royal  Mmister  m  Mirhw  ss 
he  has  made  the  Imperial  Police  Magistrate,  the  lloy^  Grand  Judge.  It  fa  hj  4cv 
men,  and  these  measures,  that  Fiance,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  saved  I 
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and  precipitous,  that  no  one  can  as- 
cend it.  Deep  and  thick  snow,  which 
never  diminishes,  lies  upon  its  sura- 
mi  t,  on  which  grow  pknts  that  never 
fail,  ft  extends  itself  froni  the  sea  of 
darkness  to  the  remotest  inhabited  land ; 
but  no  one  is  able  to  ascend  it.  Be- 
hind this  mountain,  dwell  an  innu- 
merable multitude,  Viijouge  and  Ma- 
jouge.  Upon  the  moimtain  there  are 
very  large  serpents  and  lizards.  Some- 
times fire  ascends  from  this  moun- 
tain. He  who  will  see  what  lies  be- 
yond It,  neither  comes  to  it,  nor  can 
retum>  but  jHirishes,  Sometiraes  out 
oir  a  thousand  one  returns,  who  tells, 
that  he  saw,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  a  large  fire.  It  is  said, 
that  Yiyouge  and  Majouge  were  full 
brothers^  who  made  marauding  expe- 
ditions to  plunder  their  neighbours 
before  the  arrival  of  Alexander,  fhey 
plundered  many  countries,  and  de- 
stroyed many  men,  who  were  not  on 
their  guard.  Yet  there  was  d  portion  of 
them,  who  refrained  from  what  was 
forbidden,  and  were  displeased  with 
llie  conduct  of  the  others,  WTicn  the 
two-horntni  (Alexander)  came  to  them 
with  his  anny,  tlioee  who  had  refrain- 
ed from  acting  unjustly  complained 
of  Y^jouge  and  M^jouge,  and  of  the 
i]\jury  they  had  done  to  the  countries 
and  tiidr  neighbours^  and  said,  that 
they  were  opposed  to  their  party,  and 
wished  to  be  delivered  from  their  in- 
jostice*  IVIany  tribes,  likewise,  gave 
testimony  in  lavour  of  them.  Alex- 
ander heard  tbeir  prayer,  caused  them 
to  remove  out  of  the  mountain,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  a  land  to  dwell 
in.  These  people  were,  Alcharchalib, 
Albanisih,  Chorchirih,  Alboghazghih, 
Alkaimakih,  Al^aidgianih,  Alatcos, 
Atlurcos,  Alhakshab,  Alshalick,  Al- 
ghuZj  Albulgar,  and  many  otliers,  too 
^umerouji  to  be  here  described.  He 
then  raised  a  wall,  (obex)  to  repress 
the  disorderly.  These  people  were 
^^etf  small ;  none  of  tbem  was  higher 
tlian  three  spans.  Their  face  was  very 
Xirge  in  circumference  ;  their  hair  re- 
sembled the  dtiwn  that  grows  about 
the  mouth  (lanugo)  ;  their  eiii-s  were 
iiound,  and  so  long,  that  tliey  fell  down 
upon  their  shoulders.  Their  colours 
4iru  white  and  red  ;  their  voice  is  weak, 
and  tl»e  mouth  amazingly  large  and 
tti-l.v  Their  country  abounds  in  trees, 
,  fruits,  die  necessaries  of  life, 
ui  fiKJted  beasts,  excq>ting  tha!:ie 


districts  where  there  ia  constant  anov 
and  rain.'* 

'^  It  is  reportc*!,  that  the  interpretec  j 
(dragoman),  Kalam,  who  understood  I 
more  than  forty  languages,  travelleil ' 
80  far,  that  he  saw   the  wall.     ITia  | 
princeof  the  faithfid,  Al-Vaitek-hUlah, 
chalif  of  the  race  of  the  Abbe*isidte, 
sent  a  message  to  him^  desiring  him  Uk  I 
travel  tliilher  to  see  the  wall,  and  ac-i 
curately  lo  inform  him  in  what  man* 
ner  it  was  built.     He  traveled,  and  I 
returned  after  im  absence  of  two  yean* 
and  four  months,  and  reported  tha 
be  and  his  companions  travelletl  until 
they  came  to  tlie  lord  of  the  throne  1 
(Sarir)  witli  the  letter  from  the  prince 
of  the  fdithfni.     He  received  it  very 
graciously,  and   gave   them  a   guide*  i 
They  went  on,  until  they  eame  to  the  1 
borders  of  the  country  of  .Sidvrat  (the 
country  of  the  fascinators),  and  thencii 
to  a  very   extensive  aiuntry,  where] 
there  was  an  abominable  sintll,     Tliey 
passed  over  this  in  the  space  of  ten 
days.     They  carried  with  them  some- 
thing to  smell,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
bad  consequences  of  the  smell  of  the 
country,    which  attacked   the  heart. 
They  hastened   therefore   from    thig  i 
country,  and  came  to  the  land  of  Chai«*  \ 
tab   (Destruction),   where  no   sound 
was  heard,  or  any  human  being  seen 
for  a  month's  journey.     They  thence 
went  to  the  fortifications  near  the  Ixir*  1 
rier  mountain   (obex).     The  inhabl* 
tants  of  these  castles  spoke  Arabic  and  I 
Persian  ;  and  there  was  a  large  town,  I 
whose  king's  name  was  Chakan  Ata*  I 
kosh.     These   i>eople  asked  how  we  I 
dicL     We   mentioned   to  them^    that  I 
the  prince  of  the  faithful,  the  chalif  1 
had  sent  us  in  order  to  examine  the] 
wall,  and  bring  him  back  a  deBcrip«^l 
tion  of  it.     The  king,  and  they  who  1 
wherewith  him,  were  astonished,  wheal 
they  heard  us  speak  of  the  prince  of  I 
the  faithful  and  the  chalif,  of  whom/ 
they  knew   nothing.     The  wall   wacj 
two  parasangs  distant  from  this  town,] 
We  and  some  others,  whom  they  hadj 
given  us  as  companions,  travelled  thi*! 
ther,  until  we  came  to  a  jjuss  between 
two  liu-ge  mountains,   which  was   150 
ells  in  breadth,  in  which  was  a  gate  ofj 
iron  150  ells  long,  provided  with  two 

i>illars,    each  25  ells   brotid  and   130^ 
ong.     On  these  rested  a  crossbar  of 
iron,  IM  ells  long.     Over  this  cross- 
bar were  two  battlements  (pinnie)  of 
iron,  and  on  each  side  of  these  tw« 
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VI. 

Is  this  then  the  proof  of  the  *'  March  of  the  mind;" 
Are  these  the  pure  lights  that  have  dawn'd  on  mankind^ 
The  fruits  that  the  trees  of  French  fiherty  har. 
That  the  land  of  Torenne^  IfAgaesaeau  and  Cdbert, 
Can  only  produce  in  war^  morals^  or  lawa^ 
La  Fayette  and  Davoust^  and  Feoquier  Mid  De  Caic. 

VII. 

Oh  wretched  the  country  betrayed  to  such  hands ! 

Oh  wretched  the  King^  who  such  subjects  commands ! 

Commands  did  I  say  ?  O  my  brother^  excuse 

The  appearance  a£  sneer,  wnich  I  meant  not  to  use  ; 

Oh  wretched  the  King,  (dius  my  words  should  hure  TVD^y^ 

By  such  a  vile  junto  enslaved  and  undone ! 

VIII. 

But  adieu !  ever  since  that  sad  day  when  yon  gave 
My  murderer  Fouch^  your  hand^  from  my  grave. 
At  midnight  I'm  doom'd  by  superior  controul. 
In  vengeance  to  rise  on  his  Horror-strucic  souL 
Adieu  then^  my  brother !  and^  ere  tis  -too  late. 
Be  taught  by  my  fiiults,  or  beware  of  my  fiite. 


AN  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL 
ESSAY  ON  THE  TRADE  AND  COM- 
MUNICATIONS OF  THE  ARABIANS 
AND  PERSIANS  WITH  RUSSIA  AND 
SCANDINAVIA,  DURING  THE  MID- 
DLE AGES. 

C  Continued  from  page  300.  J 

That  which  Abdallah  Yacuti  ad- 
duces^ in  his  gieographical  dictionary, 
respecting  the  Russians^  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention ;  as  it  thence  appears^  that  they 
must  have  had  a  reUgion,  manners, 
and  condition^  not  unlike  those  of  our 
northern  progenitors.  "  The  Rus- 
sians are  a  people  whose  country  bor- 
ders upon  that  of  the  Slavi  and  ^e 
Turks.  Their  religion,  manners^  and 
laws  are  different  from  those  of  other 
nations.  Almocaddin  says  that  they 
live  upon  an  island  (or  peninsula) 
which  is  unhealthy  and  pestilential, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  sea^  which  is 
a  protection  to  them  against  those  who 
would  assail  them.  This  island  un- 
doubtedly contains  100^000  inhabi- 
tants, who  do  not  cultivate  the  ground 
or  have  any  pasturage.  The  Slavi 
have  a  hatred  of  them^  and  deprive 
them  of  their  riches  (property^  When 
a  man  has  a  son  bom^  he  tnrows  to 
him  a  sword,  saying,  *  thou  hast  no- 


thing else  bat  that  wliidr  thioa  eut 
gain  with  this  sword.'  Whfiii*  tlif 
King  passes  judgment  between  twv- 
men  in  a  public  meetings  Mid  tb^  ov 
not  -contented  with  the  decuian,  ha 
says  to  them, '  dedde  the  matter  by 
the  sword,  and  he  thet  oreratnci 
the  other  has  guned  tbeceaael*  Tlwn 
are  they  who  made  tihemeetfea  mMen 
of,  and  ojmressed  Bordaah  in  tb^  ycv 
— ,  until  Grod  destroyed  them. 

"  I  have  read  a  letter  of  Ahmad 
Ibn  Fodhelan  ben  Abbas,  ben  Beifaidy  • 
ben  Hamad,  the  enfirandiieed'  akve 
of  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Soliman,  the 
ambassador  of  Almoctadr  to  the  Xiiig  . 
of  the  Slavic  in  which  he  idatea  wfait 
he  had  seen  on  his  iotimev  ftom  waA 
to  Bagdad.    I  shall  here  aodaee  whit 
he  has  said,  in  bis  own  language,  fhm  ■ 
astonishment  at  it    He  says :  I  mw  - 
the  Rnsaiana  come  with  thor  aitidei  ; 
(^  trade,  and  embark  upon  the  river 
Atel.  They  clothe  thenuelvea  in  veata^ 
not  in  canans;  but  the  men  draw., 
themselves  in  a  cloaks  wlidch  oofen  ' 
one  side,  while  one  hand  remains  nn« 
covered.    Evonr  one  carries  with  Urn 
an  axe,  a  knife,  and  a  sword,  tdddi  - 
never  forsake    tiiem.    Their   ewwdi 
are    thin  platea   marked  with   to- 
rows,    and  are   Fnnkiah    (Knmpip- 
an);  from  the  end  of  the  hilt  ejmi 


14*1  §.^  Es»Mif  on  th4^  Tmde  ofth^ 

person  bears^  as  high  as  die  neck,  thin 
pieces  of  wowi^,  images^  and  such  like 
things.  The  wotoen  cover  tlieir 
breasts  witli  a  case  made  af  iron,  cop- 
per^ silver,  i>r  f^ltl,  according  to  the 
means  of  thoir  husbandii.  On  each  of 
these  cases  thtre  it*  a  ring,  in  which 
there  is  a  knile^  which  is  Uke>vise  fas- 
tened to  tb«  breast.  Round  their 
iiecks  diey  wear  diver  and  gold 
chains;  for  when  the  husband  pos- 
fiesscs  10,000  dirhews,  he  gets  a  chain 
made  for  Ins  wife;  and  if  §0,000, 
two;  and,  in  like  naauntT,  for  <jvery 
10,000  dirhenifi  the  wife  gets  a  new 
cliain^  so  tiuit  some  of  them  occa^^ion^ 
ally  have  a  great  number.  The  neck- 
laces^ or  ornaments  of  the  women,  are 
made  of  the  gieenest  sheila  (coMchse), 
whieli  are  upon  the  shore.  They  have 
a  great  value  Ibr  them,  and  pay  a  dir- 
bem  for  each  of  them,  and  thus  they 
C0iiipo«e  their  necklaces.  The  Ru.s> 
are   the  dirtie&t  creatures  God 


rSotans  and  Persians, 
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has  created ;  they  never  wash  the  filth 
fi-ora  their  heads,  *  #  *^ 

H  •  •  •  m  %  « 

#  «  *  *  They  live  from 
thdr  lands,  and  moor  their  ships  in 
the  river  Atel,  which  is  a  krge  river ; 
on  the  banks  of  whicli  they  build 
large  wooden  houses.  They  meet  fre- 
quently in  one  liouse^  to  the  number 
of  ten  or  twelve,  more  or  letis ;  have 
oadi  of  them  a  couch  to  sit  upon,  and 
beside  each  there  are  girls  that  are 
beautifidf  for -sale  (so  beautiful  that 
they  might  be  sold).       *        ♦        <^ 

•  •■«••• 
Sometimes  a  gi'eat  number  of  them 
collect  together,  m        m        m 

tt         m         m         m        m        m  # 

m         ^        m         m         m         m 

p  *  H^  iit  1^  ^k 

#         ^         #  «  «  m 

'0      ■  ^        •  Every  morning 

Tt^^arly  wash  their  faces  And 
heads  in  ibedhtiest  and  ^thiest  water 
that  CkiU  bt  tbund.  A  girl  comes 
every  mornmj,'  tally  with  a  larg:?  cask 
af  water,  which  she  carries  to  her  in?j^ 
tcr.  lie  washt^s  therein  hiK  face, 
han«lsj  and  hnir,  and  then  comb«  him- 
Bclf ;  blowfi  hii  nose  and  spits  into  it ; 
in  short,  performs  in  it  every  pobsible 
sort  of  unclctuilinetis.  When  he  hds 
finished,  the  -Airl  C4irrie6  the  cask  to 
the  jierson  ivbo  is  nearest  to  him,  and 
he  does  the  aiine.  She  carrit-s  it,  in 
like  manner,  from  one  ip  the  other, 
UBtil  idiL^  lias  brought  it  to  all  in  the 


bouBc.     At  the  time  when  their  sliips 
arrive  in  their  haven^  every  one  goes 
out,  and  takes  bread,  flesh,  leaves,  aiul 
palm  wine  (grape  wine)  with  him; 
and  they  proceed  until  tney  come  to  a 
long  piece  of  a  tree  raised  upright, 
which  has  a  face  resembling  that  of  a"( 
human  being.     Around  this  there  are 
small  images,  and  behind  these  longf ' 
trees  (pieces  of  wc»od)  raised  in  the 
ground.     WTien  one    comes    to    the 
large  image,  he  talis  down  before  it^ 
and  says,  *  O  Lord,  I  am  come  from 
a  tar  distant  land^  and  bring  girb  that  ^ 
arc  so  and  so  in  the  head,  and  mar<«  [ 
tens  that  are  so  and  so  in  the  skin.' 
He  thus  reckons  up  all  his  articles  of  j 
trade,  and  tlien  .says :  *  Now  1  come 
to  thee  with   this  present  (he  then 
lays  it  down)^  between  the  bands  of  j 
(near  to)  the  piece  of  wood.     I  wish- 
that  thou  wouldfit  provide  me  a  mer- 
chant who  has  plenty  of  dhiurs  (mon- 
ey in  gold) ;  wlio  will  buy  from  mer 
according  to  my  terras,  and  will  say 
nothing  against  any  thing  that  I  say/  J 
He  then  goes  away  ;  but  in  case  hti  [ 
trade  does  not  succeed  lavourably,  anttj 
the  time  appears  too  tedious,  ne  re* 
turns  with  a  second  and  third  present. 
If  his  attkirs  should  not  yet  succeed  to  I 
his  wishes,  he  carries  a  present  to  one  j 
of  the  small  images,  and  entreats  theia  { 
for  their  intercession,  saying,  *  are  not] 
these  our  Lord's  sons  and  ckughters  ?'  I 
He  continues  in   this  manner,   sub-  I 
missive] y  and  constantly,  to  call  upoaJ 
and  implore  one  image  after  the  other,  ] 
until  it  once  appears  that  he  can  dis-  | 
pose  of  his  goods  to  advantage.     Ho] 
then  suys :  *  Now  has  my  Lord  ful-  1 
filled  my  wishes ;  1   cannot  thcrctbr©J 
do  better  than  reward  him  for  it,'   He  1 
then    takes   a   number   of  cows   and! 
sluvp,    kills    tbein,    and   gives  away  I 
a    part    of   tlie   flesh    in    iJms.     He 
lays  down    the    remainder   near  the  1 
grf^t  piece  of  wood,  and  the  smaller  1 
unes  surrounding  it,  and  hangs   the] 
heads  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  upon  the 
tree  which  is  raised  in  the  ground. 
Next  night  the  dogs  come  and  eat  the 
iiesh  j  but  the  person  who  had  laid  it 
there,  says;  '  My  lord  loves  me,  tor 
he  has  eaten  my  gift. 

*'  When  one  of  them  falls  sick,  they 
erect  a  tent  for  him,  lay  him  in  it^i 
and  give  him  some  breadf  and  water  -J 
but  they  never  approach  him  them*  I 
selves,  excqiting  once  a- day,  eipeciully  ] 
if  he  is  a  poor  wretch,  or  a  slave.  If 
the  dck  person  reooversj  he  returns 
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Samar, 
O  che  santo,  il  dd  m*ajuti ! 

Dite  vero  o  mio  ognor ! 
Certo  que  siete  proliBta 

Ben  sapete  iikkmnar. 
lo  per  dirla  cheCa,  chela, 
Me  ne  voglio  nn  pooo  andai; 
Chriii. 
No,  No,  non  pte  via 

Che  e  Tenuto  il  tempo  gU 
D*adorare  il  gran  Messia, 
In  spirito  e  veriti 

Samar. 
Che  il  Mesiia  abbia  a  yenir 

lo  non  nego,  o  qiiesto  no ; 
Mage  vol  avesd  a  cure 
Se  e  venuto  non  loso. 
Ckriit. 
O  figlida  egli  e  venuto 

IlMessia,  credete  a  me, 
Se  pooi  essere  creduto 
Chi  vi  parla  quel  Egli  e. 
Samar, 

10  vi  credo,  o  buon  Signra 
E  vi  adoro,  or  voglio  gir. 

In  Samaria  un  tal  stupoKt 
Voglio  a  tutti  refenr. 
Chriii. 
Gitepur!  sii  voetra  gloria, 

Se  vi  crede  la  ctttL 
Per  si  nobile  vittoria, 
Tutto  il  del  triompheri 
Samar. 
O  Divina  d  gtajod  opera 
Convertir  u  infido  cuor ! 
Chritt. 

11  poter  tutto  d  adqnra 

Del  gran  Dio  tutto  Tamor. 


SCENE  SECOND. 

Samaritan  Woman* 
Ecco  qui  quella  meschina, 

Che  ritoma  onde  parti 
0  amabile  divina 

Maesta,  Ecoome  qui ! 
L'alma  mia  in  questo  pozzo. 

La  vostra  acqua  d  gustd ; 
Che  ogni  fonte  dopo  sozzo 

Qual  pontan  gli  risembrd. 
Mille  grazie,  o  grand*  iddio, 

A  voi  rendo,  e  sommo  oner, 
Che  muto  questo  cor  mio, 

Dal  profano  al  santo  amor. 
Christ. 
O  mia  figlia,  tale  adesso 

Piui  che  mai  vi  vo  chiamar, 
La  mia  grazia  quanto  spesso. 

Si  bell  opra  ella  sa  far. 
Sono  Dio,  di  Sia  '1  sapete 

Emio  bracchio  tutto  piu^, 
lo  per  voi,  se  fade  avrete, 

Quanto  piu  per  voi  faro. 

Samar,  (with  hesitation.) 
Siete  Dio  omnipotente, 

E  veduto  rho  pur  or  ! 
Bi  Sammafia  la  gran  gente 

Tonvertita  e  a  voi,  Signer. 


Abetemo^i  _ 

E  pero  vnnaadaiU; 
Fin  dan*  ora  vi  seediea 

A  bandir  k  verin. 

Samar. 

0  Signor,  io  mi  wnouawoo 
Di  vedcnni  in  tanto  onor ; 

Piu  d  penso  e  men  eoBgneo 

Come  j^  me  tanto  Ikvor. 

Chritt. 

Questo  e  gii  costume  mio 

Qual  io  sono  a  dimostnr 
Per  oprar  cosa  da  Dio 

Mezzi  debdi  adottar. 
D*01ofeme  il  disumano 

Dite  su  chi  trionfd  ? 
Donna  frai  di  propria  mino 

Nd  suo  letto  lo  svoid 
II  gigante  fier  Golui 
Come  mai  Come  mod  ? 
Diin  sassetto  ddla  via, 
Che  scagliato  k>  colpi. 
Tutto  il  mondo  gia  crasto 

Opra  fii  ddla  mia  man 
Ed  fl  tutto  fu  cavBto, 
Dal  suo  niente  in  tutto  van. 

Peiche  vuo  la  gloria  mia 
Come  e  debito  per  me     ' 
L*util  poi  voglio  che  sia 
Sd  di  qud  <£e  opra  con  se. 

Samar. 
Che  pijk  potiete  daimi  ? 

Ml  toopreteil  gian  vangeL 
£  di  qud  volete  fiumi 

Una  apostola  fedeL 
Quanto  mai  vi  devo,  quanto 

Cortesissimo  Gesik ! 
A  voi  m*offix>  e  dono  intanto 
Nd  saro  d'altro  mai  pid. 
Christ. 
Vi  gradisoo,  d,  vi  acoetto, 

Si,  ma  aocetto  il  vostro  ainor» 
£  gnmto  e  sol  diletto 

Essere  vuo  dal  vostro  cnor. 
iSSsMor. 

1  Si  sarete  sposo  mio, 

Chritt. 
Sposo  voi  sarete  a  me. 
Samar. 
lo  in  voi, 

Christ. 
Ed  in  voi  I09 
Both. 
Serbaremo  etema  fede. 

And  so  ends  this  interlude.  When  it  11 
performed  on  the  Corso,  erery  womai^ 
present  joins  her  voice  to  that  of  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Samaritan.  Theme* 
tody  is  equally  agreeable  to  thewoiU* 
ly,  as  to  the  reli^ous  fhir^  and  €idl 
iinds  something  in  the  words'  whkll 
renders  her  willing  to  dwell  i^cn 
them.  ''Such  interludes,"  ohteriM 
my  author,  "  cannot  he  without  tfafllr 
cftect  in  rendering  religion  a  popular 
thing."  I  cannot  say  wat  the  1 
1 


likely  to  be  rendered  yopu- 
i  means  is  exactly  sucn  as  I 
f ;  but,  perhaps,  your  un- 
readers  may  be  amused  by 
kecimen  of  a  kind  of  poetry 
any  tbiug  they  are  used  to 
m  country.  After  all,  I  am 
0  think  better  of  it,  than 
llf-unintelligible,  hadf-blas- 
fltufiT  which  Qt^  EomptLines 
Methodist  chapel  at  home. 
your  obedient  servant, 

R  C,  K, 


A  Church-yard  Dream, 
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HUHCH-YARJ)  Dll£AM. 

L 

[ht  that  in  a  Burial-grouixd 
id  vernal  day, 
b  dm&ied  moiuid 
ibcT  lay ; 

fly  through  my  dream  I  h*ard 
&Dg  of  tiiat  holy  Bird, 
more  giu»Iiijig  sweetness  sings 
up  in  Heaven  float  Ub  unweari- 
irings! 

2. 

mournful  reverie, 
of  heavenly  birth 
leetncil  of  a  Sou)  set  free 
impriiBoriing  Earth  ; 

hight^  siiD  it  soared* 

rapture  that  adored  > 
led  Bong  and  idngiiT  bleat 

depttu  of  everlasting  rest. 

3. 

•H  Child,  in  sportive  glcc» 
bg  o*er  the  graves* 
e  bird  that  on  the  8ca 

King  with  the  waves  ; 
vdy  flowers  awhile 
1  die  beauty  of  her  smile, 
I  her  bright  cheek  on  the  sod, 
lowered  with  joy,  slept  in  the  eye 
sod. 

4u 
diat  shine  all  round  her  head 
%c  breathing  sweet, 
are  tliey  t^at  Spring  haUi  shed 
r  winthng-sheet ; 
fhe  tcmlerest  gleams  may  fall 

on  that  hilli>ck  small 
$he  aleepa,  for  they  have  ttmiled 
■edesdned  grave  of  diat  tmcon- 
la  Child. 

5. 
,rmcnt5,  white  as  snow, 
Maid 

df  bring  a  sunny  glow 
Itpletnn  sliade. 
yard  set^nis  a  joyful  place 
of  BO  Eweet  a  face,^ — 
Uiat  deep  blue  eye 
I  live  on  eanh-»too  beautiful  to 

By* 


But  Death  behind  a  marble  Tomb 

Looks  out  upon  bis  prey, 

And  smiles  to  know  tliat  heaveidy  bloom 

Is  yet  of  earthly  clay, 

Far  ofl*  I  liear  a  wailing  wide, 

And,  while  I  gaze  upon  that  Bride, 

A  silent  Wraith  before  me  stands. 

And  points  unto  a  grave  with  oald»  pal^, 
clasped  hands. 
7. 

A  Matron  beautiful  and  bright. 

As  is  the  silver  Moon, 

Whose  lustre  tames  the  sparkling  light 

Of  the  starry  eyes  of  June, 

Ls  shining  o'er  the  Churcli-yard  lone,^ 

While  circling  hirr  as  in  a  zone, 

Delighted  dance  five  Cherubs  Diir, 

And  round  their  native  urn  shake  wide 
their  golden  hair. 
8, 

O  Children  they  arc  holy  things, 
In  siglit  of  Earth  and  Heaven  I 

An  Angel  ehiclds  with  guardian  wings. 
The  home  where  they  are  given. 
Strong  power  there  is  in  children's  tears. 
And  stronger  in  their  lisped  prayers— 
But  the  vulture  stoops  down  from  above. 
And,  mid  her  orphan  brood,  bca^rs  off  the 
Parent  Dove. 
9. 
The  young — the  youthful — tlie  mature. 
Have  eniiled  and  all  past  by. 
As  if  nought  lovely  could  endure 
Beneath  me  envious  sky  ; 
While  bowed  with  age  and  age*s  woe«i 
Still  near — yet  still  tar  ofl*  the  close 
Of  weary  life,  yon  aged  Crone 
Can  scarce  witli  blind  eyes  find  her  HUSL* 
band's  funeral  stone. 
10. 
All  dead  the  joyous,  bright,  and  free. 
To  whom  this  life  was  dear  !— 
The  green  leaves  shivered  from  the  tree 
And  danpling  left  the  sere  I 

0  dim  wild  world  1 — ^Ijut  from  the  sky 
Down  came  die  glad  Lark  wuveringly. 
And,  startleil  by  his  tiutiid  mirth, 

1  rose  to  walk  m  Faith  the  darkling  paths 

of  Earth.  £  rem  us, 

MarUchui  CuUege,  Aberdeen* 


Bl  AC1C  is  die  Lake,  and  blacker  sdU  the  Sky* 
And  Lake  and  Sky  with  hollow  murmur 

moan ; 
Scarce  shakeit  a  tittle  star  its  locks  on  high  ; 
And  Fear's  funtastic  images  ^one 
Crowd  on  the  expectant  spirit.   0*er  the  hill. 
That  lifts  above  die  wave  its  shaggy  brow. 
Rises  a  aotemn  radiance : — lovelier  still. 
And,  varying  like  enchantment,  lovelier  now 
It  stands  with  burning  glory,  bright  and  deep. 
As  that  which  compasseth  the  eternal  throne 
Mid  bhurk'pavilioued  clouds !  So  to  the  sleep 
3M 
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articles  which  they  had  themselves 
made  necessary,  only  by  money,  or 
the  value  of  money,  i.  e.  for  other  ar- 
ticles; but  these  were  no  longer  in 
sufficient  supply.  This  was  the  case 
in  Scandinavia,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  the  ancient  simple  man- 
ners were  daily  growing  more  into 
disuse.  Luxury  and  the  increased 
consumption  of  the  above-mentioned 
Asiatic  commodities,  became  more 
and  more  prevalent  after  the  time  of 
Magnus  the  Good;  the  consefjuence 
of  which  was,  that  the  exportation  of 
furs,  which  were  the  principle  arti- 
cle Uiat  should  have  preserved  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  decreased  considera- 
bly on  account  of  the  improved  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  and  the  increase 
of  population,  especially  in  Denmark 
and  the  norUi  of  Germany.  I-iastly, 
the  irruption  of  Thorgills  into  the  mo- 
dem Russia  took  place  at  the  same 
time. 

We  must  not,  then,  expect  to  find 
after  this  period  (the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century),  Arabic  coins  in  the 
North. 

Experience  fully  confirms  what  has 
been  nere'said.  An  incredible  number 
of  Arabic  silver  coins,  with  Cufic  inscrip- 
tions, none  of  which  is  posterior  to  the 
year  1010,  have  been  dug  up  in  Jut- 
land, in  Sweden  (especially  Gulland), 
Norway,  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania, 
and  Prussia,  although  in  otlier  places 
there  are  found  coins  of  a  date  as  mo- 
dern as  the  thirteenth  century.  Be- 
sides, silver  coins  (dirhems)  only  are 
found,  and  no  gold  (denarii)  or  cop- 
per coins;  for  these  last  were  nei- 
ther of  very  easy  conveyance,  nor  of 
any  value  in  the  North,  which  abounds 
in  copper.  It  was  likewise  the  cus- 
tom to  measure  their  value  by  that  of 
silver.  Gold  coins  are  altogether  de- 
ficient, because  the  Bulgarians  and 
Russians  probably  had  themselves  kept 
the  gold,  and  given  the  Scandinavians 
silver,  or,  as  is  stiJl  more  probable, 
because  gold,  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries, on  account  of  its  scarcity,  liad 
no  determinate  value,  as  measured  by 
that  of  silver,  which,  in  genend,  was ' 
at  that  time  difficult  to  determine. 
When  coins  were  weighed,  it  would 
therefore  be  most  convenient  to  adopt 
some  one  current  metal,  which  could 
be  weighed  without  requiring  any  cal- 
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culiition.  In  order,  however,  toob« 
tain  small  money  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency of  weight,  they  usually  broke 
in  two  pieces  the  oldest  and  most  used 
coins,  iiarticularly  those  of  the  first 
califs ;  and  on  many  of  them  are  still 
to  be  seen  incisions,  which  were  made 
for  tlie  purpose  of  more  easily  break- 
ing tliem  when  occasion  required. 
That  this  method  of  settling  money- 
matters  by  breaking  silver  coins^  was 
in  use  in  the  large  trading  town  of  Sa^ 
marcand,  is  expressly  testify  by  John 
Haucal. 

All  the  coins  hidierto  firand  were 
struck  by,  or  in  the  reign  of  the  dut- 
lifs  at  Bagdad,  down  to  the  year  1810, 
in  Irak,  Chorasan,  the  countries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jihaon ;  in  the 
towns  of  Alshash,  Bagdad,  Bitch,  Bas- 
sora,  Bochara,  £nderabe,  FerabBr, 
Cufa,  Samarcand,  &c  Not  one  is 
from  Palestine,  £gypt,  or  North  Afri- 
ca, whence  they  might  have  been 
brought  by  the  crusaudes;  and  none 
fVom  Spain,  although  that  country  lies 
much  farther  norm.  Whereas  most 
of  the  coins  that  have  been  finind, 
were  struck  in  the  countries  Ijfing  mh 
mediaielif  around  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  a 
great  number,  particularly  of  the  ooini 
of  the  Samanidffi,  have  been  discover- 
ed ;  for  that  powerful  dynasty,  wbidi 
ruled  over  Persia,  and  the  countries 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  frtmi 
the  year  874  to  9!)j),  encoun^ged  md 
protected  trade,  and  caused  money  to 
be  coined,  both  in  large  quantities  and 
of  excellent  quality ;  and  the  coins 
have  found  their  way  to  the  north  in 
so  great  numbers,  that  they  can  scarce- 
ly be  found  any  where  else.  The  cft- 
binets  of  the  north  almost  alone  csn 
show  them ;  they  are  neidier  found  in 
the  south  of  Eurojye,  nor  even  in  the 
country,  whence  they  originally  canu^ 
as  Niebuh  informs  us.  On  tne  con- 
trary,  these  Cufic  coins,  from  the 
countries  mentioned,  are  firand  in  the 
north  in  incredible  numbers.  When 
we  consider  only  the  immense  num- 
ber that  has  become  known,  and  how 
many  more  the  ignorant  and  avaridooi 
discoverers  have  kept  concealed  or 
melted,  it  appears  as  if  almost  all  the 
Cufic  coins,  from  tlie  regions  of  the 
Caspian,  had  been  destined  to  be  de« 
posited  in  Russia  and  Scandinavia. 
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We  have  to  odd,  that  Yorkshire  a- 
bounds  also  with  ruins  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Gothic  and  Nomian  ar- 
cniteciure  in  tlie  kingdom  ;  and  that 
Mr  William  Westall  and  IMr  IM^Ken- 
ssie  are  at  present  employed  in  ]jroduc- 
ing  a  series  of  views  of  uicse  venerable 
remains,  from  which  a  work  will  he 
published  in  the  course  of  the  eprtxig. 


TII*«E0llI6l^At, SONNETS  or  WOftOfl- 

woiiTH ;  suacEgTED  Bv  westam/s 

VtEWJ*  OP  THK  TAVEH  IK  VOUK- 

Mit  William  Westall  has  lately  pub- 
lished some  most  striking  and  impres- 
sive **  Views  of  tlie  Caves  near  Inglc- 
ton,  Gordale  Scar,  and  IVIalhain  Cove, 
in  Yorkshire.    These  caves,  at  once 
most  singular  and  subUme  of  any 
_js  of  the  kind  in  England,  were 
viSted  by  the  poet  Gray,  and  have  been 
tkscribed  generally  by  him,  with  those 
powerful   and    characteristic    touches 
which  render  his  prose  as  truly  poeti- 
cal as   his   verse.     Tliey  were  after- 
wards subjectctl  to  a  visit  from  a  Mr 
loD,   a  Westmoreland  Rector,  we 
ive,  or  Church-dignitary  of  some 
Of  other,  whose  long  ana  laboured 
nt  of  them  may  be  found  in  the 
indix  to  "  West's  Guide  to  the 
cs."    Mr  Hutton  having  read  Vir- 
gil at  Cambridge,  more  especially  the 
sixth  book  of  the  ^Eneis,   seems  to 
have  been  perpetually  haunted  by  the 
image  of  the  infernal  regions ;  and  the 
moment  he  found  himself  in  a  cave, 
he  imagined  himself  metamorphosed 
into  j^lneas.     This  fancy  pervades  his 
jmimal  of  Im  descent  into  the  caves  of 
Yorkahire ;  and  after  having  identifi- 
ed t^"   -"T'  ft    Trojan  prince  with  the 
|x»-  'er  Kii^  Burton,  he  found 

no  ,i„;,^-..v  in  transforming  the  old 
hostler  of  tfie  inn  at  Inglcton  into  the 
SybiL  Accordingly,  Virgil  becomes 
a  Vorkshiretnun — ^and  he,  the  old 
bostkr  and  ^.neas  Hutton,  on  tlieir 
reasoent  iVom  the  "  inania  regna,"  seek 
ont  the  "  Eagle  antl  Child,"  and  get 
rather  more  tlmn  social  over  a  can  of 
itingo* 

Mr  Westall,  however,  is  a  person  of 

A  very  different  charactei* — an  excel- 

lei  "  !    I nd  an  intelligent  man.   He 

li  :  tl  the  various  caves,  very 

shuruy  iJij.i  simply,  in  the  letter-press 

that  accompanies  the  *''  Views  ;"  while 

wc    do    not    recollect    ever   to    have 

«.Tn  the  wild  and  fantastic  wonders  of 

Xaturc  delineated  by  the  pencil  with 

more  vivid  and  intense  truth.    An  ho- 

iiour  has  been  conftrred  U|Jon  these 

"  Vie>ns/'  of  wliiL'li  tlie  greatest  artist 

in   Englar.rl    might  well    be    proud. 

Tiiey   have    received    tlie    praise    of 

VWffdrwurih,  who  has  expressed  the 

drllglit  with  which  thtir  [Kietical  cha- 

ncter  bspireil  him,  iu  three  Sonnets, 

whlcli  we  arc  now  |jennitted,  by  their 

i)la«trions   author,    to   make    public. 

Vol.  IV. 


I. 
PuaE  Element  of  Waters,  wberesoeVr 
Thou  dost  forsake  thy  subterranean  haunts. 
Green  herbs,  bright  flowers,  and  berry -bear- 
ing plants, 
Start  into  life,  and  in  iliy  train  appear  \ 
And,  through  the  sunny  portion  of  the  year, 
Swit^  Insects  shine  thy  hovering  pursuivants. 
And,  if  thy  bounty  fail,  the  forest  pants. 
And  Hurt,  and  Hind,  and  Hunter  with  his 

spear, 
Languish  and  droop  together  \  Nor  unfelt 
In  Man*8  perturbed  soul  thy  sway  benign  ; 
And  haply  far  within  the  niarble  belt 
Of  central  earth,  where  tortured  spirits  pine 
For  grace  and  goodness  lost,  thy  murmurs 

melt 
Their  anguish,  and  they  blend  sweet  songs 
with  thine  \ 

Was  the  aim  frustrated  by  force  or  guile. 
When  Giants  scoop'd  from  out  the  rooky 

ground 
Tier  under  tier  this  scmicerque  profoimd- 
Giants^ the  same  who  built  in  Erin's  Isle 
That  Causeway  wiUi  incomparable  toil ! 
Oh  !  had  the  Crescent  stretched  its  homs, 

and  wound, 
With  finislied  sweep*  inu*  a  perfect  round, 
Nc  mightier  Work  had  gained  the  pUuMve 

smile 
Of  all-beholding  Phoebus  l  but,  alaa  1 
Vain  earth  !  false  world  I  Foxmdations  must 

be  laid 
In  Heaven ;  for,  'mid  die  wreck  of  is  and  was. 
Things  incomplete,  and  piurposes  betrayed* 
Make  sadder  transits  o'er   Truth*s   mystic 

glasf], 
Than  noblest  objects  utterly  decayed  ! 

in.— Gor^frti'*  I 

At  early  dawn,  or  when  die  wjirmer  air 
Glim  mers with  fading  light,  and  Shadowy  Eve 
Is  bosiejit  to  confer  and  to  bereave, 
At  either  moment  let  thy  feet  repair 
To  Gordole  chasm,  terrific  ofl  the  lair 
Where  the  young  Lions'  couch ;  for  then, 

by  leave 
Of  the  propitious  hour,  thou  may's*  percdvc 
The  local  Deity,  with  oozy  hair 
And  mineral  crown,  beside  his  jagged  um 
Recumbent ! — Him    thou   may'$t   behold. 

who  liidcs 
His  lineaments  from  day,  and  there  pre^^dcs 
Teaching  the  docile  Waters  how  to  turn  ; 
Or  if  need  be,  impediment  to  spurn. 
And  force  their  pans^^  tow'nl  tlie  *aU  sea 

tide«8, 

3  O 
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ABSTRACT   OF    METEO&OLOGICAL   OB- 
SERVATIONS FOR  THE  YEAR  1818. 


MR  EDITOR^ 

I  BEG  leave  to  present  your  readers 
^ith  an  abstract  of  another  year's  me- 
tiH>rological  observations,  and  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  most 
interesting  facts  which  it  contains. 

At  the  commencement  of  last  year,  I 
began,  and  continued  regularly,  to  make 
tlie  following  observations,  in  addition 
to  those  that  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  fw  some  years  before.  1st, 
The  daily  range  of  the  thermometer, 
or  the  number  of  degrees  betwixt  the 
highest  point  to  which  it  rose,  and 
the  lowest  point  to  which  it  sunk, 
during  the  24  hours.  2d,  The  daily 
range  of  the  barometer,  or  the  spaces 
between  the  points  at  which  the  mer- 
cury was  observed  to  stand  at  10  o'clock 
morning  and  evening  of  the  same 
day,  and  at  10  on  the  morning  of  the 
following  day.  The  sum  of  these 
was  entered  in  a  column  as  the  daily 
mnge,  or  the  whole  space  through 
which  the  mercury  moved  every  24 
hours.  The  amount  of  course  can  on- 
ly be  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  as 
the  mercurial  column  might  have  risen 
liigher,  or  sunk  lower,  during  the  in- 
terval, than  it  was  at  the  time  of  ob- 
seivution.  3d,  The  temperature  of 
water  issuing  from  a  pipe,  atW  pas- 
sing through  a  distance  of  several  hun- 
4lred  yards,  at  the  depth  of  about  3 
leet  below  the  surface.  In  one  of  the 
inonihly  reports,  the  depth  was  stated 
at  3^  feet ;  but  I  have  since  ascertain- 
ed, that  the  average  is  considerably 
less,  hardly  amounting  perhaps  to  3 
feet.  The  temperature  is  taken  three 
times  every  month,  viz.  about  the  5th, 
15th,  and  25th.  The  first  two  of  the 
above  particulars,  viz.  the  ranges  of 
the  thermometer  and  the  barometer, 
can  hardly  be  called  additional  obser- 
vations, as  they  are  merely  the  results 
arising  from  subtracting  the  lowest 
observation  from  the  highest.  They 
serve,  however,  to  shew  more  readily, 
as  well  as  more  distinctly,  the  extent 
of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  there- 
fore, 1  apprehend,  not  the  least  valua- 
ble part  of  the  abstract.  With  n  j^ard 
to  the  3d,  the  temperature  of  spring 
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water,  it  is,  I  oonoeive,  the  Bhnpkit, 
as  well  as  tlie  most  accurate,  method 
of  finding  the  temperature   of  the 
ground  at  that  depth  belo^  the  sor- 
face.      ThermometerSj    of  soffident 
length  to  reach  the  required  depth, 
have  been  leoommended,  andj  in  one 
instance  at  least,  have  been  actnalij  i 
employed  for  this  purpoie ;  bnt  besides 
the  difficulty  of  oonstrocting  iiidi  in- 
struments, the  method  appean  to  me 
to  be  liable  to  the  oljection  of  iivociiN 
acy.    If  the  thermometer  be  smik  in- 
to a  sandy  soil,  heavy  nins  pasnig 
through  tne  cold  sur&oe  in  winter, 
and  the  heated  sand  in  summery  will 
reach  the  instrument  more  r^adly, 
and  of  course  produce  greater  fluctui- 
tions,   than   would  take  place  in  t 
loamy  soil ;  and,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
if  it  be  fixed  in  day,  it  will  be  len 
readily  affected  than  it  wooM  be  in 
soils  of  a  different  description.    Tte 
method  adopted  in  the  foUowinr  66^ 
servations,  is,  I  think,  not  lime  to 
this  objection.    The  water,  beftne  be- 
ing collected  in  the  first  or  Udiat 
cistern,  is  brought  in  difibrent  &ee- 
tions,  and  from  a  conaidenUe  dis- 
tance, in  covered  ditches,  cut  ftr  the 
purpose  of  draining  a  huge  field.    Af^ 
ter  issuing  f^m  that  dstem,  it  ii  con- 
veyed through  the  distance  mentioDed 
above,  before  it  fiows  fhm  the  rtop- 
cock  where  the  temperature  is  tafcea; 
and  at  every  observation  it  if  allowed 
to  run  five  minutes.     By  this  mesni^ 
the  water,  besides  embracing  a  greit 
extent,  passes  throu^  a  < 
variety  of  soil,  and  gives  the 
temperature,    not  of  any 
spot,  but  of  the  general  average  of  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood.   Of  llie 
advantages  to  be  derived  fium  a  serici 
of  such  observations,   I  shall  make 
some  remarks  afterwards.    The  oCfaff 
columns  of  the  subjoined  taUe  con- 
tain the  same  particulars  as  tiiose  of 
the  abstract  for  1817,  inserted  in  your 
tenth  Number — the  obserfationsbeiqg 
made  with  the  same  instruments,  on 
the  same  spot,  and  precisely  at  the 
same  hours.     I  need  hardly  reminl 
your  readers,  that  these  hours  are  10 
o'clock  morning  and  evening,  and  thife 
the  day  is  supposed  to  begin  at  that 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  to  terminate 
at  the  same  hour  next  morning— dm 
embracing  an  entire  day  and  nj£^t. 
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Before  prtjceeding  to  ofler  any  remarks  on  the  above  tabic,  I  shall  state,  as 
I  former  occasion^  the  extreme  points  to  which  all  tlie  instnim^nts  were  ob- 
~  to  rise  and  tall,  during  each  month,  as  well  as  their  greatest  and  kust 
y  any  one  day ;  the  thennoraeter  of  course  being  the  only  instrvuoent 
I  extremes  have  been  ascertained. 
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I  ©ompariug  the  first  of  the  above 
I  with  the  corresponding  one  for  last 
f  it  will  be  observed  that  die  mean 
atiire  of  11^18,  exoccdi^  that  of 
by  about  one  degree  and  a 
lap,  and  that  the  quantity  of  rain  in 
be  tbnuer  is  only  one  inch  and  onf 
nth  less  than  in  the  latter.     These 
'  results  very  different,   I  dare  say, 
,  what  many  would  have  expect- 
but  tliey  are  easily  accounted  tor, 
the   character   of  the  first  four 
of  tlie  yeoTj  which  were  ex- 
ly    ,,.1,1    j,v?d    wet.      The   un- 
lly  (iiL  :  Jture  of  thefniin- 

nniii,  .  i^iiy  led  us  to  look 

r  ,1  lier  average;  but  it  is 

Ik  (Ted,  that  it  would  re- 

r*  *  a  very  great  increase  indeed  in 
niesn  temperature  of  a  few  mon  ths, 
make  any  material  change  in  the 
I  of  the  whole  year. 


The  results  of  the  last  three  columna 
in  the  first  table,  afford  another  very 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  principles  so  clearly  lai<i  down, 
and  so  ably  investigated,  by  Mr  An- 
derson, in  his  profound  treatise  on 
Hygrometry.  It  ia  a  well  known  tact, 
that  the  atmosphere,  whatever  be  its 
state  with  regard  to  moisture,  provide 
e<J  it  be  not  absolutely  dry,  which  ia 
perhaps  impossible^  may  be.  cooled 
down  till  it  becomes  incapable  of  hoUl^ 
ing,  in  a  state  of  solution,  the  water 
which  it  contained  at  a  higher  tem- 
pertture,  and  will  therefore  begin  lo 
cleposite  u  portion  of'  itu  moisture- 
This  reduced  teiuperature  Mr  Ander- 
son colls  the  point  of  deposition  ;  and 
he  has  found  that,  on  ^ui  average^  it 
is  between  6  and  1  degrt^a  below  the 
mean  temperature,  or  coincides  near- 
ly ivith  the  mean  minimum  tempera* 
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ture  of  the  place.  In  the  above  table, 
Mr  Anderson's  theory  is  again  com- 
l)letely  verified — the  result  of  his  for- 
mula^ at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
being  only  one  tenth  of  a  degree,  and 
for  both  morning  and  evening  eight 
tenths  of  a  degree  different  from  the 
mean  minimum.  The  greatest  differ- 
ence, as  usual,  is  during  the  spring 
months,  which,  however,  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  prevalence  of 
dry  north  and  north-east  winds.  In 
assigning  this  as  the  cause  of  a  similar 
difference  last  year,  I  expressed  my- 
self, I  believe^  somewhat  inaccurately, 
when  I  stated,  that  the  hygrometer  in- 
dicated a  greater  degree  of  dryness 
than  actually  existed.  This,  strictly 
speaking,  is  imi)ossiblc ;  for  Mr  Les- 
lie has  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  though 
wind  may  quicken,  it  cannot  possibly 
uufrment,  the  depression  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  moistened  bulb  of  the  hy- 
grometer. Still,  however,  the  pre- 
valence of  north  and  north-east  winds 
may  sufliciontly  explain  the  anomalies 
in  the  above  table,  inasmuch  as  a  con^ 
tinned  succession,  for  days  together, 
of  dry  cold  air  from  tlie  northern  re- 
gions, must  augment  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  beyond  what  is  nat- 
ural to  this  climate,  a  new  wave,  as  it 
were,  flowing  in  before  the  preceding 
one  can  receive  any  sensible  augment- 
ation of  moisture. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  a  little 
Jiobbj/  horsical,  I  must  beg  leave  again 
to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers 
f.i)  a  fact  which  I  have  on  former  oc- 
cisions  laboured  to  establish,  and 
which  is  amply  conflrmed  by  the  pre- 
ceding table.  In  my  observations  on 
the  abstract  for  1817,  I  stated,  that  on 
an  average  of  fifty-two  months,  the 
mean,  of  tlie  daily  extreme  tempera- 
tures, differed,  from  the  mean  of  10 
o'clock  morning  and  evening,  little 
more  than  three  tenths  of  a  degree. 
The  difference  of  the  same  two  means, 
for  the  whole  of  181 S,  is  exactly  three 
tenths — a  quantitv  so  very  inconsider- 
able, especially  wnen  the  nature  of  the 
subject  is  taken  into  the  account,  that 
I  may  now,  I  think,  venture  to  re- 
commend, with  still  more  confidence 
than  formerly,  these  hours  (10  in  the 
morning  and  10  in  the  evening)  for 
the  observations  of  temperature,  as  the 
hours  that  will  certainly  give  the  ave- 
rage of  the  whole  year  correct  to  a 
small  fraction.  Other  hours,  indeed, 
have  sometimes  been  recommended. 
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some  for  theoretical  reaaoni  saffidoit- 
ly  plausible,  and  some  for  no  reasons 
at  all ;  but  if  a  copioua  induction  of 
facts  be  of  any  value  in  physicBl 
science,  the  periods  that  I  am  now  re- 
commending are  surely  entitled  to  the 
consideration  of  meteovolog;ist8. 

The  coincidence  between  the  mean 
temperature  of  spring  water  and  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  very  remarkable,  the  diflferenoe  be- 
ing only  about  tw<h4enthi  of  a  degree. 
During  the  years  1814  and  1815, 1 
kept  a  similar  register  of  the  temper 
ature  of  pump-water,  raised  from  a 
depth  of  25  feet,  and  finmd  the  mean 
to  coincide  very  nearly  with  the  an- 
nual mean  of  the  open  air;  batwhere 
the  depth  is  so  small  as  three  feet,  and 
the  fluctuations,  of  coarse,  grater, 
I  was  not  prepared  to  expect  such  a 
coincidence  as  that  whicti  the  taUe 
exhibits.  I  am  aware,  that  one  yeai^s 
observations  do  not  afibrdsufficientdata 
for  the  estaUishment  of  any  theory, 
and  shall  not  therefore  venture  to  sp&> 
culate  much  on  the  sulgect.  I  maybe 
allowed  to  remark,  however,  that  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  teaaper- 
ature  of  water  near  the  siu&oe  of  the 
ground,  may  in  time  furnish  results 
of  considerable  importance  to  agricul- 
ture, not  only  in  giving  the  avenge 
heat  of  the  ground  for  the  whole  year, 
but  in  marking  more  distinctly,  aa 
well  as  more  correctly,  the  mdoal 
progress  of  the  seasons.  The  firmer, 
it  is  true,  can  neither  hasten  fnor 
retard  these ;  but  the  obaervatum  ^ 
years  might  enable  him  to  aioertain 
more  correctly  than  he  can  at  presoit 
do,  how  far  an^  season  is  muy  ftr- 
ward  or  otherwise,  and  teach  hntt  ^ 
to  regulate  his  operations,  as  to  take 
advantage  of  favourable,  andpnfent 
in  some  degree  the  consequences  d 
unfavourable  circumstances. 

In  the  averages  of  the  baromelff 
and  hygrometer,  there  is  nothing  ^ 
serving  of  particular  notice.  The 
mean  height  of  the  former  durin|;  di^ 
year  is  one  huhdreth  of  an  inch  hig^ 
tlian  that  of  1817 ;  the  average  of  the 
latter  is  nearly  the  same  fbr  both  yesK* 
In  a  former  communication  to  yon^ 
Magazine,  I  proposed  and  explained  9^ 
some  lengtli  a  contrivance  fbr  ooD* 
structing  Leslies  hygrometer  so  as  to 
register  the  extreme  points  to  wbidi 
it  rises  or  falls  in  the  absence  of  the 
observer.  Of  the  practicability  of  tihe 
contrivance  I  have  no  doubts,  and  with 
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regaril  ta  ite  value,  it  must  obviously 
be  to  the  hygrometer  in  its  original 
iorm,  what  a  self-registering  thermo- 
meter is  to  one  of  tlie  common  kind. 
As  it  has  heen  satistactorily  shown, 
however,  by  IVIr  Anderson,  tliat  any 
observation  of  the  hygrometer,  unac- 
companied by  a  cbntemporaneoua  ob- 
servation of  the  tlierraonieter,  is  in 
reality  useless ;  and  as  the  self-regis- 
tering hygrometer  which  I  formerly 
propose<l  does  not  affijrd  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  temperature  at  the 
moment  the  hygrometer  reaches  its 
extreme  points,  I  have  been  led  to 
abandon  my  piirijose  of  constmcting 
the  insti-ument  in  that  form,  for  a  con- 
trivance which  I  apprehend  will  be 
more  useful,  I  propose  to  employ 
two  ^'If-n^stcring  therraometerg, 
gri  ii  :  -  -o  as  to  coincide  aH  exactly 
flK  with  the  two  that  I  pre- 

ientJy  make  use  of  for  aBcertaining 
the  extreme  temperatures,  and  to  cover 
the  bulbs  of  both  with  wet  silk.  The 
whole  four  being  ailjusted,  the  two 
that  are  dry  will  sitand  higher  tlian  the 
others,  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of 
the  air,  and  at  the  next  period  of  ad- 
justment the  difference  between  the 
maximum  thermometers,  reduced  ixom 
Fahrenheit  to  the  millesimal  scale,  will 
*hew  the  stateof  the  hygrometer  at,  or  at 
least  very  near,  the  raomentof  the  raax- 
imutn  temperature,  and  the  differeiicfi 
between  the  minimum  ones  will  shew 
the  state  of  tlie  hygriimeter  at  or  near 
the  moment  of  the  minimum  tempera- 
ture. It  maif  happi^n  that  the  results 
thus  obtained  will  not  indicate  the 
state  of  tile  hygrometer,  at  the  precise 
moment  of  the  extreme  he^t  and  cold, 
but  they  must  in  general  be  so  very 
near  it,  I  conceive,  that  there  will  be 
no  sensible  error  in  supposing  them  to 
he  contemporaneous  with  these  tem- 
peratures, I  hope  to  be  able,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  to  carry  uiy  plan 
into  etiect.  Meantime  J  remain.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  H.  G. 

Jtmmrtfj  I3tk,  1819 


fyour  obadicnt  servant. 


ODSCllVATtONS  ON  TKG  REVOLT  OF 
ISLAM,* 

K  nrnNiciocs  system  of  opinions  con- 
cerning man  and  bis  moral  government, 

•  Tlie  Revolt  of  I^Lun ;  a  poem,  in 
iwdve  cantoiL  By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelly, 
tfindoo,  C.  and  J.  Oilier.    Wld* 


a  superficial  audacity  of  unl 
overflowing  abundance  of  uncharitable- 
aess  towarils  almost  the  whole  of  hJK 
race,  and  a  disagreeable  measure  of 
assurance  and  self-conceit — each  of 
these  things  is  bad,  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  whole  ot*  them  in  the 
character  of  any  one  person  might,  at 
first  sight,  be  considered  as  more  than 
sufficient  to  render  that  one  person  ut* 
terly  and  entirely  contemptible.  Nor 
has  the  fact,  in  general,  been  other-* 
wise.  In  every  age,  the  sure  ultimate 
reward  of  the  sophistical  and  phantas- 
tical  enemies  of  religion  and  good  or- 
der among  mankind,  has  been  found 
in  the  contempt  and  disgust  of  those  a- 
gainst  whose  true  interests  their  wea- 
pons had  been  employed.  From  this 
doom  the  most  exquisite  elegance  of 
wit,  and  of  words,  the  most  perfect 
keenness  of  intellect,  the  most  Matter- 
ing despotism  over  contemporary  opi- 
nion— all  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
serve  the  inimitable  V^oltaire.  In  this 
doom,  those  wretched  sophists  of  the 
present  day,  who  would  fain  attempt  to 
lift  the  load  of  op]>ressing  infamy  tiom 
off  the  memory  of  Voltaire,  find  their 
own  living  beings  already  entangled* 
**^  fold  above  foldj  inextricable  coil." 
Well  may  they  despair  : — ^we  can  al- 
most pardon  the  bitteniess  of  their  dis- 
appointed malice.  Their  sentence  was 
pronounced  without  hesitation,  almost 
without  pity — for  there  was  nothing 
in  them  to  redeem  tlieir  evil.  They 
derivetl  no  beneHt  from  thut  natural, 
universal,  and  proper  feeling,  which 
influences  men  to  be  slow  in  harshly, 
or  suddenly,  or  iiTevoc-ably  condemning 
intellects  that  bear  unon  them  the 
stamp  of  power, — they  had  no  part  in 
tiiat  just  spirit  of  respectfulness  which 
makes  men  to  contemplate,  with  an 
unwiUing  and  unsteady  eye,  the  ab- 
errations of  genius*  The  brand  of  in- 
expiable execration  was  ready  in  a  mo- 
ment to  scar  their  fronts,  and  tliey  have 
long  wandered  neglected  about  the 
earth — perhaps  saved  from  extinction, 
like  the  fratricide,  by  the  very  mark 
of  their  ignominy, 

Mr  Shelly  is  devoting  his  mind  to 
the  same  pernicious  purposes  which 
have  recoiled  in  vengeance  upon  so 
many  of  liis  con  tern  iM)rarie9 ;  but  he 
possesses  the  quahtie>s  of  a  powerful 
and  vigorous  intellect,  and  therefore 
his  tkte  cannot  be  sealed  so  speedily  as 
theirs.  He  also  is  of  the  ^'COCKNEY 
SCHOOL,"  so  far  as  his  opinions  are 
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concerned;  but  the  base  opinions  of  the 
sect  have  not  as  yet  been  able  entirely 
to  obscure  in  him  the  character^  or 
take  away  from  him  the  privileges  of 
the  genius  bom  within  him.  Hunt 
and  Keats,  and  some  others  of  the 
School,  are  indeed  men  of  considerable 
cleverness,  but  as  poets,  they  are  wor- 
thy of  sheer  and  instant  contempt,  and 
therefore  their  opinions  are  in  little 
danger  of  being  widely  or  deeply  circu- 
lated by  their  means.  But  the  system, 
which  found  better  champions  than  it 
deserved  even  in  them,  has  now,  it 
would  appear,  been  taken  up  by  one, 
of  whom  it  is  far  more  seriously,  and 
deeply,  and  lamentably  unworthy; 
and  the  poem  before  us  bears  unfor- 
tunately the  clearest  marks  of  its  au- 
thor's execrable  system,  but  it  is  im- 
pressed every  where  with  the  more 
noble  and  majestic  footsteps  of  his  ge- 
nius. It  is  to  the  operation  of  the 
painful  feeling  above  alluded  to,  which 
attends  the  contemplation  of  perverted 
power — that  we  chiefly  ascribe  the  si- 
lence observed  by  our  professional  cri- 
tics, in  regard  to  the  Revolt  of  Islam. 
Some  have  held  back  in  the  fear 
that,  by  giWng  to  his  genius  its  due 
praise,  they  might  only  be  lending  the 
means  of  currency  to  the  opinions  in 
whose  service  he  has  unwisely  en- 
listed its  energies  ;  while  others,  less 
able  to  appreciate  his  genius,  and  less 
likely  to  be  anxious  about  suppressing 
his  opinions,  have  been  silent,  by  rea- 
son of  their  selfish  fears — dreading,  it 
may  be,  that  by  praising  the  Revolt  of 
Islam,  they  might  draw  down  upon 
their  own  heads  some  additional  marks 
of  that  public  disgust  which  followed 
their  praises  of  Rimini. 

Another  cause  which  may  be  assign- 
ed for  the  silence  of  the  critics  should 
perhaps  have  operated  more  effectually 
upon  ourselves ;  and  this  is,  that  the 
Revolt  of  Islam,  although  a  fine,  is, 
witliout  all  doubt,  an  obscure  poem. 
Not  that  the  main  drift  of  the  narra* 
tive  is  obscure,  or  even  that  there  is 
any  great  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  tendency  of  the  under-current  of 
its  allegory — ^but  the  author  has  com- 
posed his  poem  in  much  haste,  and  he 
has  inadvertently  left  many  detached 
parts,  both  of  his  story  and  his  allu- 
sion, to  be  made  out  as  the  reader  best 
can,  from  very  inadequate  data.  The 
swing  of  his  inspiration  may  be  allow- 
ed to  have  hurried  his  own  eye,  pro 
f'unpnrej   over   many  chasms  ;     but 
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Mr  Shelly  has  no  excuse  fbr  printiiu; 
a  very  unfinished  piece — an  error  which 
he  does  not  confess, — or  indeed  fbr 
many  minor  errors  which  he  does  con- 
fess in  his  very  arrogant  nre&ce.  The 
unskilf\il  manner  in  whidi  the  all^rv 
is  brought  out,  and  the  doubt  in  which 
the  reader  is  every  now  and  then  left, 
whether  or  no  there  be  any  allegory  at 
all  in  the  case  ;  these  alone  are  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  perusal  of  this  poem 
painful  to  persons  of  an  active  andaident 
turn  of  mind ;  and,  great  as  we  conceive 
the  merits  of  Mr  Shelly's  poetry  to  be, 
these  alone,  we  venture  to  prophecy, 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
Revolt  of  Islam  from  ever  becoming 
any  thing  like  a  fiivourite  with  the 
multitude. 

At  present,  having  entered  our  gen« 
eral  protest  against  the  creed  of  the 
author,  and  sufficiently  indicated  to 
our  readers  of  what  species  its  errors 
are, — we  are  very  willing  to  save  our- 
selves the  unwelcome  tauc  of  dwelling 
at  any  greater  length  upon  these  dis- 
agreable  parts  of  our  subject.  We  are 
very  willing  to  pass  in  silence  the 
many  faults  of  Mr  Shelly's  opinion^ 
and  to  attend  to  nothing  but  the  vehi- 
cle in  which  these  opinions  are  con- 
veyed. As  a  philosopher,  our  author 
is  weak  and  worthless ;— our  business 
is  with  him^  as  a  poet,  and,  as  such, 
he  is  strong,  nervous,  original ;  well 
entitled  to  take  his  place  near  to  the 
great  creative  masters,  whose  works 
have  shed  its  truest  glory  around  the 
age  wherein  we  live.  As  a  political 
and  infidel  treatise,  the  Revolt  of 
Islam  is  contemptible  ; — happily  a 
great  part  of  it  has  no  necessary  con- 
nexion either  with  politics  or  with  in^ 
fidelity.  The  native  splendour  of  Mr 
Shelly's  faculties  has  been  his  safe- 
guard from  universal  d^radation,  and 
a  part,  at  least,  of  his  genius,  has  been 
consecrated  to  themes  worthy  of  it  and 
of  him.  In  truth,  what  he  probably 
conceives  to  be  the  most  exquisite  onut* 
ments  of  his  poetry,  appear,  in  our 
eyes,  the  chief  deformities  upon  its 
texture  ;  and  had  the  whole  been 
framed  like  the  passages  which  we  shall 
quote, — as  the  Revolt  of  Islam  would 
have  been  a  purer,  so  we  have  no 
doubt,  would  it  have  been  a  nobler,  a 
loflier,  a  more  msgcstic,  and  a  more 
beautiful  poem. 

We  shall  pass  over,  then,  without 
comment,  the  opening  part  of  this 
work,  and  the  confused  onsatisfiictory 
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fics  with  wliich  it  is  chiefly  fill- 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  thut, 
close  of  die  iirst  canto^  the  poet 
ses  himself  to  he  placed  for  a 
II  the  regions  of  eternal  repose, 

1  the  good  and  great  of  mankind 
presented  as  detailing,  before  the 

2  of  the  Spirit  of  Good,  those 
y  sufferings  and  labours  which 
iTPpared  them  for  the  possession 
njoyment  of  so  blissful  an  abode. 
Lg  these  are  two^  a  man  and  a 
n  of  Argolis,  who,  after  rescuing 
country  for  a  brief  space  from 
Tatiny  of  the  house  of  Othttian, 
CGonaplishing  this  great  revolu- 
by  the  force  of  persuasive  rlo- 
e  and  the  sympatnies  of  human 
ilonej  without  violence,   blood- 

or  revenge, — ^had  seen  the  fruit 
their  toils  blasted  by  foreign  in- 
i,  and  the  dethroned  but  not  in- 
i  tyrant  replaced  upon  his  seat ; 
rho,  finally,  amidst  all  the  dork- 
of  their  country's  horiKon,  had 
without  fear,  the  death  of  heroic 
rrdom^  gathering  consolation,  in 
St  pangs  of  their  expiring  nature, 
the  hope  and  the  confidence  that 
faith  and  example  might  yet 
up  successors  to  their  lahours, 
;hat  they  had  neither  Uved  nor 
in  vain. 

the  persons  of  these  martyrs,  the 

has  striven  to  embody  his  ideas 

le  power  and  loveliness  of  human 

tons ;  and,  in  their  history,  he  has 

Ith  a  series  of  splendid  pictures^ 

rating  the  efficacy  of  these  affec- 

in  overcoming  the  evils  of  pri- 

ind  of  pubhc  life.     It  is  in  the 

raying  of  that  passionate  love, 

1  had  been  woven  from  infancy 

le  hearts  of  Laon  and  Cythna, 

V'hich,  binding  together  all  their 

|Kin  one  hope  and  one  struggle, 

^Hered   thetn    through   \lie  no 

Vnn  two  different  tenements  for 

ihabitation  of  the  same  enthusi- 

ei.Mir  — it  is  in  the  pourtraying 

,  oveimastering,  unfear- 

iove,  that  Mr  Shelly  has 

If  to  be  a  genuine  poet. 

I      !     lovers,  moreover,  in  the 

t  of  all  their  fervours,  he  has  shed 

r  of  culm  gracefulness^  a  certain 

Stic  monumental  stillness,  whicli 

U  them    harmoniously  with  the 

'  of  their  earthly  existence,  and 

tp8  in   them  our  ideas  of  Greeks 

I       V    :      ilom  in  tlie  best  spi- 

,^»We  sijcak  of  the 
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general  effect  ; — there  are  unhappily 
not  a  few  passages  in  which  the  poet 
quits  his  vantage-ground,  and  mars 
the  beauty  of  his  personifications  by 
an  intermixture  of  thoughts,  feelings^ 
and  passions,  with  which,  of  right, 
they  have  nothing  to  do. 

It  is  thus  that  Laon  narrates  the 
beginning  of  his  love  for  Cythna, — it\ 
indeed,  his  love  can  be  said  to  have 
had  any  beginning,  separate  frons  that 
of  his  own  intellectud  and  passionate 
Ute. 

An  orphan  irith  my  parents  lived,  whose  eycM 
WcreloRdstarsof dehght,  which  drcwme  home 
When  I  might  wnnder  forth  ^  nor  did  1  prize 
Aught    human    thing    beneath    Heaven ".^ 

mighty  dome 
Beyond  tliis  child  :  so  when  sod  hours  were 

came, 
And  bafHed  hope  like  ice  stiU  clung  to  me, 
Since  kin  were  cold^  and  friends  had  now 

become 
Heartless  and  fabct  I  turned  ttom  all,  to  be, 
Cythna,  the  only  liource  of  tears  and  snules 

to  thee. 

What  wert  thou  Uien?  A  child  most  infantine. 
Yet  wandering  far  beyond  that  innocent  age 
In  all  but  its  sweet  looks  and  mien  divine ; 
Evm  tlien»  utethutight,  witli  the  world V  ty- 

raDt  rage 
A  fjatient  warfare  thy  young  heart  did  wage, 
When  those  soil  eyes  of  scarcely  conscious. 

thought. 
Some  tale,  or  tliine  own  fancies  would  engage 
To  overflow  with  tears;  or  converse,  fitiu^nt 
With  passion  o^er  dictr  depthi  its  fleeting 

light  had  wrought* 

She  moved  upon  this  earth  a  shape  of  blight- 

ness, 
A  power,  that  from  its  objects  scarcely  drew 
One  impube  of  her  being — in  her  lightness 
Most  Ukc  name  radijuitcloudof  momingdew. 
Which  wanders  thro'  the  waste  air's  pathleat} 

blueni 
To  nourish  some  far  desart :  she  did  seem 
Beside  me,  gadiering  beauty  aa  she  grew* 
Likethe  bright  shndeof  some  immortaldrcAUi 
WTiidi   walks,   when  tempest  Bleeps»   the 

wave  of  lifc*s  dark  stream. 

Once  she  was  dear,  now  she  wus  all  I  had 
To  love  iu  human  life — ^this  playmate  sweet, 
This  child  of  twelve  yearscjld — so  she  was  made 
My  sole  associate,  and  her  willing  fetst 
Wandered  with  mine  wliere  eurtli  aod  ocean 

meet. 
Beyond  the  aerial  moimtaius  whose  vast  cells 
Tlie  unreposing  billows  ever  beat. 
Thro*  forests  wide  and  old,  and  lawny  dells, 
Where  boughs  of  incense  droop  over  the 

emerald  wells. 

And  wurra  and  light  I  felt  her  dasplng  hand 
When  twined  in  mine :  alie  followed  where 
1  went, 
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Thxo*  the  lone  paths  of  our  immortal  hind. 
It  had  DO  waste,  but  some  memorial  lent 
Which  strung  me  to  my  toil  some  monu- 
ment 
Vital  with  mind :  then,  Cythna  by  my  side. 
Until  the  bright  and  beaming  day  were  spent. 
Would  rest,  with  looks  entreating  to  abide. 
Too  earnest  and  too  sweet  ever  to  be  denied. 

And  soon  I  could  not  have  refused  her — thus 
For  ever,  day  and  night,  we  two  were  ne*er 
Parted,  but  when  brief  deep  divided  us  : 
And  when  the  pauses  of  the  lulling  air 
Of  noon  beside  the  sea,  had  made  a  lair 
For  her  soothed  senses,  in  my  arms  she  slept, 
And  I  kept  watch  over  her  slumbers  there. 
While,  as  the  shifting  visions  o^er  her  swept. 
Amid  her  innocent  rest  by  turns  she  smil*d 
and  wept. 

And,  in  the  munnur  of  her  dreams  was  heard 
Sometimes  the  name  of  Laon :— ^suddenly 
She  would  arise,  and  like  the  secret  bird 
Whom  sunset  vrokens,  fill  the  shore  and  sky 
With  her  sweet  accents — a  wild  melody  ! 
Hymns  which  my  soul  had  woven  to  Free- 
dom, strong 
Thesource  of  passion  whence  Uiey  rose,  to  be; 
Triumphant  strains,  which,  like  a  sfHrit's 

tongue, 
1  o  the  incnanted  waves  that  child  of  gloiy 
sung. 
While  the  life  of  this  happy  pair  is 
gliding  away  in  day-dreams  and  night- 
dreams  of  delight^  the  arm  of  oppres- 
sion is  suddenly  stretched  forth  against 
tliem.  Their  innocent  repose  is  dis- 
sf'lved  by  the  rude  touch  of  savages^ 
nvho  come  to  bear  the  beautiful  Cythna 
to  the  Haraam  of  the  tyrant^  0th- 
man, — as  food 

To  the  hyena  lust,  who,  amoi^  graves, 
Over  his  loathed  meal,  laughing  in  agony, 

raves,— 
I.aon^  in  his  phrenzy^  slays  tliree  of 
the  ravishers^  and  is  rorthwith  dragged 
by  the  rest  of  them  to  await  the  pun- 
ishment of  his  violence  in  a  strange 
prison. 
And  one  (says  he)  did  strip  me  stark ;  and 

one  did  fill 
A  vessel  from  the  putrid  pool ;  one  bare 
A  lighted  torch,  and  four  with  friendless  care 
Guided  my  steps  the  cavern-paths  along. 
Then  up  a  steep  and  dark  and  narrow  stair 
We  wound,  until  the  torches'  fiery  tongue 
Amid  the  gushing  day  beamless  and  pallid 

hung. 

They  raised  me  to  the  platform  of  the  pile, 
Tliat  column's  dizzy  height ; — ^the  grate  oi 

brass 
Tliro'  which  they  thrust  me,  open  stood  the 

whDe, 
As  to  its  ponderous  and  suspended  mass. 
With  chams  wbicli  cat  into  the  flcMih,  alas ! 
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With  brazen  links,  my  naked  Umba  they 

bound: 
The  grate,  as  they  departed  to  repus* 
With  horrid  dangeur  fell,  and  the  hx  sound 
Of  their  retiring  steps  in  the  dense  gloom 

was  drowned. 


The  noon  was  cahn  and  bright : 

thatcolunm 
The  oveihangixig  sky  and  drying  sea 
Spread  fbrthinsilentnessprofoundandsolemn 
The  darkness  of  brief  htuzj  cast  on  me. 
So  diat  I  knew  not  my  own  miseiy : 
The  islands  and  the  mountains  in  the  day 
Like  douds  reposed  afiur ;  and  I  could  see 
The  town  among  the  woods  bdow  that  lavy 
And  the  dark  nxks  whidi  bcund  the  br^ 

and  glassy  bay. 

It  was  so  calm,  that  scarce  the  feathery  weed 
Sown  by  some  ea^e  on  the  UmnuNt  stoue 
Swayed  in  the  air :— so  bri^^t,  tiiat  noon 

did  breed 
No  shadow  in  the  sky  beside  mine  owi^-i 
Mine,  and  the  shadow  of  my  chain  alone. 
Bdow  the  smoke  of  rooft  involved  in  flame 
Rested  like  night,  aU  else  was  dearly  shewn 
In  that  broad  ghoe,  yet  sound  to  me  none 

came. 
But  of  the  living  blood  that  ran  witfam  my 

frame. 

But  the  '^  peace  of  madness  is"  of 
so  long  endurance,  and  Laon,  waken- 
ing from  thirst  and  hunger  to  a  sense 
of  his  own  condition,  forgets  that  a- 
gain  in  the  remembrance  of  Cythna. 
A  white  sail  is  set  on  the  bav  ur  be- 
low him,  and  he  feels  that  the  vessd 
is  destined  to  bear  the  maiden  from 
the  shore.  The  thought  of  this  tons 
the  stream  of  his  mind  to  a  darker 
channel,  and  the  agonies  of  fienSe 
madness  succeed  to  die  lethargy  oat 
of  which  he  had  arisen.  The  nmrth 
day  finds  him  raving  on  the  smninit 
of  his  pillar,  when  there  arrives  at  the 
foot  of  it  a  venerable  hermit,  who  had 
heard  of  the  cause  of  his  affliction— -of 
his  generous  nature  and  lofty  aspira- 
tions. This  visitor  sets  him  nee  firom 
his  chain^  and  conveys  him  to  a  small 
bark  below,  while  entirely  insensiUe 
to  what  is  passing  around  him ;  bat 
he  learns  long  ailerwards,  that  the 
old  man  8  eloquence  had  sahdued  his 
keepers,  and  that  they  had  consented^ 
at  their  own  peril,  to  his  escape.  He 
is  conveyed  across  the  sea  to  a  lone- 
ly island,  where  for  seven  ydlrs  he  is 
tended  by  his  aged  bene&ctor,  wbos^ 
kind  and  compassionate  wisdom,  and 
that  long  space,  are  not  more  tjian 
sufficient  to  win  hack  the  mind  of 
Laon  to  entire  self-possession. 
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k  In  the  fix^t  moments  of  the  patient's 
perfect  recovery,  he  is  intbnned  hy 
he  old  man,  that  during;  the  years  of 
Ifis  iUnesii  the  cause  of  liberty  had 
ieen  filowly  gaining  ground  in  the 
^  Golden  city" — that  he  hiin«elf  would 
kin  assist  in  the  Revolution  which 
lad  now  actually  commenced  there^ 
lut  that  be  felt  liimself  too  old  and 
bo  subdued  in  his  spirit  and  language 
l»  be  an  effectual  leader, — 
►  WhUe  Laon*s  name  to  the  tumultuous 

throng 
Were  like  the  star  whose  beams  the  waves 

compel* 
Lnd  temped ;  and  his  soul-subduing  tongue 
PTere  as  a  lance  to  quell  the  mailed  crest  of 

wrong." 
Laon  accepts  with  eagerness  the  pro- 
posal of  the  old  man,  and  they  depart 
n  their  bark  for  the  Revolutionized  city. 
On  their  arrival  they  find  the  work 
llready  apparently  well-nigh  complet- 
ed. An  immense  multitude  of  the 
people — of  men  weary  of  pohtical,  and 
iromen  sick  of  domestic  slavery — are 
iBsembled  in  the  fields  without  the 
rolls.  Laon  and  his  friend  walk  into 
Aie  encampment^  and  are  received  as 
Eriends.  The  Ijost  already  acknow* 
k-dge  a  leader  and  a  presiding  spirit  ia 
the  person  of  a  female,  whom  they  re- 
^rence  under  the  name  of  LAONE. 
Laon  and  this  heroine  are  attracted  to 
each  other  by  some  unknown  sympa- 
Ihy  ;  the  tones  of  her  voice  stir  up  all 
the  dqiths  of  hisspurit ;  but  her  coun- 
tenance is  veiled,  and  scarcely  dares 
be  wish  to  have  the  covering  removed. 
!rht;  palace  of  the  t)Tatit  OthmaUj  is, 
mean  time,  surrounded  hy  the  multi- 
Ivide ;  and  I^aon  entering  it,  findii  him 
kitting  alone  in  his  hidl^  deserted  by 
ill  but  one  httle  ehild^  whose  affection 
bad  been  won  to  him  hy  preWous 
coromendations  and  caresses*  Noth- 
big  can  be  more  touching  than  the 
bdcture  of  this  innocent.  Thus  speaks 
Xaoii : 

Bile  fled  to  him,  and  wildly  clasped  bis  feet 
"When  human  steps  were  heard  ;^-he  moved 

nor  spoke, 
^or  changed  his  hue;*  nor  raided  hit  looks  to 

meet 
The  gaze  of  stnmgers-^our  loud  entrance 

woke 
^hc  echoes  of  die  hall,  whidi  circling  broke 
^bc  calm  ot  iL«i  recesses, — Ukc  a  tomb 
BtA  scidptun^d  walls  vac^uitly  to  the  stroke 
M}t  IbodGbUs  answered,   and  the  twthglit*s 

gkwm, 
jLftjr  like  a  cbaniel*6  mutt  widiin  the  mdiant 

dome. 
The  little  diild  stood  up  when  we  came  nigh ; 
llerlfptand  dievks  seemed  very  pale  and  wan » 
"OL.  IV. 
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But  on  her  forehead,  and  within  her  eye 
Lay  beauty,  which  makes  hearts  that  feed 

tliereon 
Sick  with  excess  of  sweetness ;  oti  the  throne 
She  leaned  ; — the  King  witl»  galhered  brow, 

an<l  lips 
Wreatlied  by  long  scorn,  did  itdy  tcteer  and 

frown 
With  hue  like  that  when  some  great  painter 

dips 
His  pencil  in  the  gloom  of  earthquake  and 

eclipse. 

She  stood  beside  him  like  a  rainbow  braided 
WiUiin  some  storm,  when  scarce  its  shadows 

vii»t 
Prom  the  blue  paths  of  tlie  swift  sun  have 

faded; 
A  sweet  and  solemn  smile,  like  Cythna'^s,  cast 
One  moment's  light,  which  made  my  heart 

beat  ^t, 
O'er  that  child's  parted  lips — a  gleam  of  bliss, 
A  bhade  of  vanistted  days — >^  the  tears  pa^rt 
Which  wrapt,  even  as  with  a  father's  kiss 
I  pressed  those  softest  eyes  in  trembling  ten- 
derness. 
The  monarch  is  quietly  removed 
from  his  palace,  none  following  him 
but  this  child  ;  and  on  this  consutn^ 
mation  of  their  trimnph,  the  multitude 
join  in  holding  a  high  festival,  of 
which  Laone  is  the  priestess.  Laoti 
sits  near  her  in  her  pyramid ;  hut  he 
is  withheld,  by  a  strange  impulse^ 
tram  speaking  to  her»  and  he  retires 
to  pass  the  night  in  repose  at  a  dis- 
tance from  where  she  sleeps. 

At  break  of  davj  Laon  is  awakened 
hy  sounds  of  tummts ;  the  multitude, 
lately  so  ilrm  and  collected*  are  seen 
flying  in  every  direction ;  and  he  learns 
that  the  cause  of  their  disarray  is  die 
arrival  of  a  foreign  array,  sent  by  aorae 
of  bis  brother  princes  to  the  relief  of 
Othman.  Laon,  and  a  few  of  the 
more  heroic  spirits,  withdraw  to  the 
side  of  a  hill,  where,  ill-armed  and 
outnumbered,  they  are  slaughtered  till 
the  evening  by  their  enemies.  The 
carnage,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
sufferers,  are  painted  with  a  power  and 
energy  altogether  admirable ;  but  we 
have  room  to  quote  only  the  deUver- 
ance  of  Laon. 

Of  tliose  brave  bands 
I  soon  survived  alone^— and  now  I  lay 
Vanquished  and  fainCt  the  grasp  of  bloody 

handi 
I  felt,  and  saw  on  h^h  the  gkre  of  falling 
brands: 

When  on  my  foes  a  sudden  terror  came. 
And  they  fled,  scattering — ^lo  !  with  reinleiB 

speed 
A  block  Tartarian  horse  of  giant  frame 
Comes  trampling  o'er  the  dead,  the  Uving 

Beneath  the  hoofii  of  that  tiemeadous  iieed. 
3P 
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On  which,  like  to  an  Angd,  lobed  in  whitet 
Sate  one  waving  a  8W0id ;— Itlie  boBto  recede 
And  fly,  as  thro*  their  ranks  with  awful  might. 
Sweeps  in  tlie  shadow  of  eve  that  Phantom 
swift  and  bright ; 

And  its  path  made  a  solitude.-—!  rose 
And  i:  arkbd  its  ooruing :  it  relaxed  its  course 
As  it  approached  me,  and  the  wind  that  flows 
Thio'  night,  bore  accents  to  mine  ear  whose 

force 
Might  create  smiles  in  death— the  Tartar 

hortte 
Paused,  and  I  saw  the  shape  its  might  which 

swayed. 
And  heard  her  musical  pants,  like  the  sweet 

source 
Of  waters  in  the  desart,  as  she  said« 
•*  Mount  with  me  Laon,  now^'—I  rapidly 

obeyed. 

Then :  "  Away !  away  !**  she  cried,  and 

stretched  her  sword 
As  *twere  a  scourge  over  the  conrser*s  head. 
And  lightly  shook  the  reins :— We  spake  no 

word 
But  like  the  vapour  of  the  tempest  fled 
Over  the  plain ;  her  dark  hair  was  dispread 
Like  the  pine^s  locks  upon  the  lingering  blast ; 
Over  mine  eves  its  shadowy  strings  it  spread 
Fitfully,  and  the  hUls  and  streams  fled  fast, 
As  o*er  thdr  glinmiering  forms  the  steed^s 

broad  wadow  past. 

And  his  hoofs  ground  the  rocks  to  fire  and  dust. 
His  strongsides  made  the  torrentsrise  in  spray. 
And  turbulence,  as  of  a  whirlwind^s  gust, 
Surrounded  us ; — and  still  away  !  away  ! 

They  take  up  their  abode  in  a  lonely 
ruin,  and  many  hours  arc  wasted  in 
the  transports  of  a  recognition — which, 
even  in  such  circumstances,  to  them  is 
joyfiil. 
The  flight  grew  damp  and  dim,  and  thro*  a 

rent 
Of  the  ruin  where  we  sate,  from  the  morass, 
A  wandering  Meteor  by  some  wild  wind  sent. 
Hung  high  m  the  green  dome,  to  which  it  lent 
A  faint  and  pallid  lustre ;  while  the  song 
Ofblasts,  in  whicli  its  blue  hair  quivering  bent. 
Strewed  strangest  sounds  the  moving  leaves 

among; 
A  wondrous  ught,  the  sound  as  of  a  spirits 

tongue. 

The  Meteor  shewed  the  leaves  on  which  we 

sate. 
And Cythna*8 Rowing  arms,  and  thethickties 
Of  her  soft  hair,  whicIi  bent  witli  gathered 

weight 
My  neck  Hear  hc^s,  her  dork  and  deepening 

eyes, 
Which,  as  twin  phantoms  of  one  star  that  lies 
O'er  a  dhn  well,  move,  though  the  star  re- 
poses. 
Swam  in  our  mute  and  liquid  ecstacies. 
Her  marble  brow,  and  ea^  lips,  like  roses. 
With  their  own  fragrance  pale,  which  spring 
but  half  uncloses. 

The  meteor  to  its  far  morass  returned : 
The  beating  of  our  veins  one  interval 
Made  still ;  and  then  I  felt  the  blood  that 
burned 
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Within  her  i 

laU 

Around  my  heart  like  fire;  andovcrall 
A  mist  was  spread,  the  sickness  of  a  deep 
And  speechless  swoon  of  joy,  aa  nugfat  bebS 
Two  disunited  spirits  when  they  hmp 
In  union  from  this  earth's  obecure  and  hid- 
ing sleep. 
Was  it  one  momeilt  that  coofimnded  tba        < 
All  thought,  all  sense,  all  fiseBng,  into  doe 
Unutteimble  power,  which  ifaieBei  ns 
Even  from  our  own  eddlodBt  ufanwebsl 

gone 
Into  a  wide  and  wild  oblivioa 
Of  tumult  and  of  tendemsM  ?  of  nev 
Had  ages,  such  as  make  the  noMRMi  nd  no, 
Tlie  seasons,  and  mankind  thdr  dmg^ 

know. 
Left  fear  and  time  unfelt  by  ua  aloBe  bdot? 

I  know  not    What  arc  htties  wImmb  fin 

clasps 
The  failh)^  heart  in  langcdBhinentt «  Bmb 
Twined  within  limb  ?  or  die  qiddc  dy&y 

Of  the  life  meetfalg,  When  thd  dfat  tym  iwia 
Thro'  tean  of  a  wide  mist  haaadiemw^&m. 
In  one  caress  ?  What.it  the  9tnti^  enMl 
Wbi(  h  leads  the  he»t  that  diz^  MMp  M 

climb, 
W!iere  fiir  over  the  world  tboae  momtidt 
Which  blend  two  restUeas  fhonag  in  one  n- 

poshigsoalP 
TI1C7  remain  for  Kmie  time  In  tiiii  n- 
ttcat,  coinmunicatinff  to  etdi  tlOkat  the 
Ions  histories  of  Uidr  cuiftriiil^ 
Cvtbna,  according  to  her  o«li  wfH 
tale,  being  carried  awav  fkmn  Ijtti  tf 
the  moment  when  heuewdireeii^tke 
slaves  that  surnmnded  her,  fad  Imb 
conveyed  to  the  tynrnt*!  pditt.  Md 
had  snfibred  all  the  Imults,  mdlflHgt 
all  the  injories  to  which  itt  illliiilet 
were  expcwed.  Hier  hlg^  ^Mt  hd, 
however,  offended  at  Int  her  oggUh 
8or,  and  she  was  sent  to  mfMtami 
cavern,  near  the  STmplendo^  tolAiA 
strange  dungeon  sheWaaMnie  dm^ 
the  waves  by  a  dave,  "  made  dttOib  Bf 
poisoti," 
*' A  Diver  lean  and  ttnuig) of  Omi^avl 

sea*'* 
Here  ahe  was  supplied  with  a  dftll^  fl^     ^ 
tance  of  food  by  ail  eag^,  tMttM  tB 
hover  over  the  only  crevleB  tiumi^    , 
which  the  air  had  acoeisto  ^O^tiv^ 
She  sank  into  a  melanchdly  phai^ 
and  was  aroused  to  oonadomiwM  «! 
strange  feelings  whdoh  tai^^  hm  V 
expect  that  she  was  about  to  be  ajtf^ 
thcr.    Itisso,  aodibff  awUleallAi     ' 
sorrowB  of  her  prison  are  aeelhii  hf 
the  caresses  of  her  .child;  bkittM 
child  disappears  saddtaly^  ttlA  dto  1W" 
wildcred  motlier  half  suspcSetl  llwt  ili 
existence  has  been  but  a  dKUa  df  IW 
madness.  At  last  an  eaithquafce  Aif* 
the  position  of  tlie  cavern^  in4  CfS^    j 
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Bd  hj  some  potsstng  martTiers, 
mtvtj  her  to  the  city  of  Othman, 
ire  prepared  by  her  discourses 
5  the  voyage  to  take  a  part  in  the 
ection,  which  Cythna  arrives  in 
:o  lead.  But  to  come  to  the  main 
—it  is  the  custom  of  Laon  to  ride 
every  ni^ht  on  the  Tartar  horise 
icurc  food  for  CyUma,  By  this 
I  their  retreat  is  at  last  diacover- 
aon  is  seized  y  led  before  the  ty- 
and  fientenL'ed  to  be  burned  aU\e 
!  his  eyes,  on  the  very  scene  of 
eason.  The  guards,  the  priests, 
:he  slaves^  are  gathered  around 
irone  of  Othman. 
,pe  of  light  h  sirting  by  hift  side, 
d  mast  beatitU'uL  I'  tlie  midi>t  appeajrs 
—exempt  alouc  Jroin  mortal  lu»pes  and 
»r8. 

sad  and  foet  aK  hnre*  his  hands  are 
oand 

d  wiifi  heavy  chains,  yet  none  do  wreak 
scoffs  on  liim,  tiiough  myriads  tlitoag 
rounds 

are  no  sneers  upon  his  Up  which  speak 
tC07&  or  hate  has  made  him  bold ;  his 
heek 

k«  haA  not  turned  palci— his  eyes  arc 
uld 

aim,  and  like  the  mom  about  to  break, 
on  mankind— 4it8  heart  seems  recon- 
iled 
things  and  itself,  like  a  reposing  child. 

\h  v:-^  TH  the  soul  of  all  beside* 

ibt,  or  fear ;  but  tliose  who  saw 
_  lil  victim  pass,  felt  wonder  glide 
neii  tiriiin^and  became  calm  wiili  awe..^^ 
he  slow  pageant  near  the  pile  doth  draw, 
usand  lordits  in  die  .spadous  square, 
by  the  ready  slaves  of  mthlcss  law, 
^i»  signal  round ;  tlie  morning  fair 
■fed  to  adim  lught  by  that  unimtuial 

ee  !  beneath  a  sun- bright  canopy, 
a  plAdorm  level  widi  the  pile, 
nxioua  Tyrant  sit,  enthroned  on  high, 
ly  -^e  chieftains  of  the  host;  el)  smile 
pectation,  but  one  cliild  :  the  while 
on,  led  by  mutes,  asctnd  my  bier 
*^  and  look  around ;  eacli  djstant  igle 
k  in  the  bright  dawn  ;  towers  far  and 
tear, 

I  ISke  reposing  flames  the  ti«muIous 
lujmpher& 

I  was  sucli  silence  dirough  the  host,  m 

rhen 

ttibquake  trampling  on  some  populou<i 

ElWll, 

iniihcd  ten  tliousand  with  one  tr«af!, 
nd  men 

;t  the  second  ;  all  were  mute  but  one, 
fepiest  child,  who,  bold  wit!i  love^  alone 
Ki  beibre  die  King,  widiout  avail, 
jj^for  Laon's  life — her  stiikd  ^roan 
leard — she  trembled  like  one  aspm  pale 
the  t^my  pines  of  a  Norw^ian 


«  tn 
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^lut  were  his  thoughts  linked  in  ilie  moro* . 

tng^sun. 
Among  those  reptiles,  stingkss  with  dcliy, 
Kven  like  a  tyrant's  wrath  ? — ti\e  signal  gun 
Roared — hark,  again  J  in  tliat  dr^  pattse 

he  lay 
As  in  a  quiet  dreun — the  slavei  obey— 
A  diousand  torches  drop, — and,  bark,  the 

Is^ 
BuTi-ts  on  that  awful  silence ;  far  away 
Millions,  with  hearts  diat  beat  both  loud- 

and  faBt, 
Watch  for  tlie  spnnging  flame  expectant  and 

aghast* 

They  fly— the  tPrches  fall — a  cry  of  fear 
Has  startled  the  triumphant ! — they  recede! 
For  ere  tlie  cannon's  rouT  has  diod,  they  hear 
1  he  tramp  of  hoofs  like  einrUii|Utdce,  and  a 

steed 
Dark  and  gigantic,  with  the  tempest's  speed, . 
Bursts  through  their  ranks :  a  woman  sila* 

thereon. 
Fairer  it  seems  than  aught  that  earth  can 

breed, 
Calm,  radiant,  like  the  phantom  of  the  dawn, 
A  spirit  from  the  caves  of  day-Ught  wander- 
ing gone- 

This  is  Cythna  come  to  pirtake  the 
fate  of  hejr  lord. 

The  warm  teats  burstin  spiteof  faith  and/ear* 
From  many  a  tremulous  eye,  but  Uke  soft 

dews 
Which  feed  spring's  earliest  buds,  hung  ga^ 

thcrcd  there, 
Frozen  by  doubt, — aloB,  they  could  not  clmse^ ' 
But  weep ;  for  when  her  faint  limbs  did  K* 

fuse 
To  cliiub  the  pyre,  upon  the  mutes   she 

smiled ; 
And  with  her  eloquent  gestures,  and  the  hues 
Of  her  quick  Hps,  even  as  a  weary  child 
Wins  sleep  fVom  some  fond  nurse  with  ha 

caresses  mild, 

She  woti  diem,  tlio'  unriUing,  her  to  bind 
Near  me,  amtmg  the  iaiakes.     When  these 

hadficd. 
One  soft  reproach  that  wasmost  thrilling  kind* 
She  siuil'd  on  nii%  uud  nothing  then  we  said. 
Hut  fach  upon  the  other's  countenance  fed 
Looks  of  insatiatL;  lave  ;  the  mighty  veO 
Which  doUi  divide  the  living  and  the  dead 
Was  alnuist  rent,  the  wi^rld  grew  dim  and 

pale,^^ 
All  light  in   Heaven  or  Earth  beside  our  * 

lov«  did  fail.— 


Yet, — yet^-^-cme  brid'  relapse,  like  tlie  Us%^  ^ 
beam 

Of  dying  flames,  the  -'-Tr'         --    r^  ind 
H  ung  SI  lent  and  se  iv  i  A  earn 

Burit  upwards,  hurJi^    '         ;    '     "i   the, 

ground 
The  globed  smoke,— I  heard  the  mightj 

soimd 
Of  it?  uprise,  like  a  tempestuous  oeeaii ; 
And,  thro'  m  chasms  I  saw,  as  in  aswound. 
The  tyrant^'s  child  fall  without  life  or  motion, 
Befbre  his  throne,  subdued  by  some  unseen 

emotLoOf 
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And  is  this  dcatli?  the  pyre  has  disappeared.  Than  happj  love,  a  wild  and  g^ad  furptise. 
The  Pestilence,  the  Tyrant,  and  the  throng ;  Glanced  as  she  spake;  "Affe,  thu  it  Fan" 
The  flames  grow  silent-^owly  there  is  heaid....^^^      dite 

~"  And  not  a  dream^  and  weareaB  tmited  ! 

LOi  that  ii  mine  own  child,  who  in  the 

guise 
Ofmadnest  came.  Wee  day  to  one  benighted 
In  lofUMome  woods:  my  heart  ii  now  tm 
wdl  requited  I 

We  fbrbear  from  makiiig  any  oom- 
ments  on  this  strange  narratiTe;  be« 
cause  we  could  not  do  so  without  en- 
tering upon  other  points  which  we 
have  alr^y  professed  our  intention 
of  waving  §otr  the  pesent.  It  inll 
easily  he  seen,  indeeo^  that  neither  the 
main  interest  nor  the  main  merit  of 
the  poet  at  all  consists  in  the  concep- 
tion of  his  plot  or  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  incidents.  His  praise  is,  in  oar 
judgment,  that  of  having  poured  over 
his  narrative  a  ver^  rare  strength  and 
ahundance  of  poetic  imagery  and  feel- 
ing— of  having  steeped  every  wocd  in 
the  essence  of  his  inspiration.  Hie 
Revolt  of  Islam  contains  no  detidied 
passages  at  all  comparable  with  flome 
which  our  readers  recollect  in  the  wwki 
of  the  great  poets  our  contemporaries; 
but  neither  does  it  contain  any  sodi  in- 
termixture of  prosaic  materials  as  dis- 
iigure  even  the  greatest  of  them.  Mr . 
Shelly  has  displayed  his  possession  of 
a  mind  intensely  poetical,  and  of  an 
exuberance  of  poetic  langnage,  V*V^ 
tually  strong  and  perpetoaSy  vuied. 
In  spite,  moreover,  of  a  certain  perver- 
sion in  all  his  modes  of  thiiddiK» 
which,  unless  he  gets  rid  of  %  ml 
ever  prevent  him  from  being  aooepfr" 
able  to  any  considtsrable  or  respectable 
body  of  readers,  he  has  diq[i]ffred 
many  glimpses  of  right  understandSng 
and  generous  feeling,  which  must  save 
him  from  the  unmingled  condemns* 
tion  even  of  the  most  rigorous  jn^gei* 
His  destiny  is  entirely  in  hu  own 
hands ;  if  he  acts  wisely,  it  cannot  ftQ 
to  be  a  glorious  one ;  if  he  oontinniei 
to  pervert  his  talents,  by  mskinff  them 
the  instruments  of  a  base  sopldslvyy- 
their  splendour  will  only  contnbate  to 
render  his  disgrace  the  more  oonspica- . 
ous.  Mr  Shdly,  whatever  his  emsi 
may  have  been,  is  a  sdhohur,  a  gentle* 
man,  and  a  poet ;  and  he  must  there* 
fore  despise  from  his  soul  the  oooly  i 
logics  to  which  he  has  hitherto  bi 
accustomed — paragraphs  from  the 
Examiner,  and  sonnets  from  Johnny 
Keats.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  ae* 
lect  better  companions ;  and  if  he  does 
so,  he  may  very  securely  promise  him- 
self abundance  of  better  pndse. 


The  music  of  a  breath-suspending  song. 
Which,  like  the  kiss  of  love  when  Hfe  is 

youn^. 
Steeps  ^e  faint  eyes  in  darkness  sweet  and 

deep; 
With  ever  changing  notes  it  floats  along. 
Till  on  my  passive  soul  there  seemed  to  creep 
A  melody,  like  waves  on  wrinkled  sands 

tKat  leap. 

The  warm  touch  of  a  soft  and  tremulous  hand 
Wakened  me  then ;  lo,  Cythna  sate  reclined 
Beside  me,  on  the  waved  and  golden  sand 
pf  a  clear  pool,  upon  a  bank  o*ertwined 
With  strange  and  star-bright  flowers,  which 

to  the  wind 
Breathed  divme  odour;   high  above,  was 

spread 
The  emerald  heaven  of  trees  of  unknown 

kind. 
Whose  moonlike  blooms  and  bright  fruit 

overhead 
A  shadow,  which  was  light,  upon  the  wa- 
ters shed. 

And  round  about  sloped  many  a  lawny 

mountain 
With  incense-bearing  forests,  and  vast  caves 
Of  marble  radiance  to  that  mighty  fountain  ; 
And  where  the  flood  its  own  bright  margin 

laves. 
Their  echoes  talk  with  its  eternal  waves. 
Which,  from  the  depths  whose  jagged  cav- 
erns breed 
Their  unreposing  strife,  it  lifb  and  heaves, 
TiU  thro*  a  chasm  of  hills  they  roll,  and  feed 
A  river  deep,  which  flies  with  smooth  but 
arrowy  speed. 

As  we  sate  gazing  in  a  trance  of  wonder, 
A  boat  approach^,  borne  by  the  musical  air 
Along  the  waves  which  sung  and  sparkled 

under 
Its  rapid  keel — a  winged  sha^  sate  there, 
A  child  with  silver-sluning  wmgs,  so  fair. 
That  as  her  bark  did  thro*  the  waters  glide. 
The  shadow  of  the  lingering  waves  did  wear 
Light,  as  from  starry  beams ;  from  side  to 

side, 
While  veering  to  the  wind  her  plumes  the 

bark  md  guide. 

The  boat  was  one  curved  shellof  hollow  pearl, 
Almost  translucent  with  the  light  divine 
Of  her  within  ;  the  prow  and  stem  did  curi 
Homed  onhigh,likethe  voung  moon  supine, 
When  o*er  dim  twilight  man^Hain^  dark 

with  pine. 
It  floats  upon  the  sunset's  seaiif  iMpms, 
Whose  golden  waves  in  many  a  purple  line 
Fade  fast,  till  home  on  sunlight's  ebbing 

streams. 
Dilating,  on  earth's  verge  the  sunken  me- 
teor gleams. 

Its  keel  has  struck  the  sands  beside  our  feet ; 
Then  Cythna  turned  to  me,  and  from  her 

eyes 
Which  swam  with  unshed  tears,  a  look  more 
»  sweet     ■ 
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^^Milnhmgh  CdUgc  Mwtmtm,* — llie  inter- 
^Hpmmg^ments  of  diis  museum  are  mpidly 
^■Encuig*  and  promise,  wht^i  completed, 
'  to  if  vat  in  beauty  and  classic  ta.ste  the  iDOSt 
admired  woirkd  of  thia  dc&cripiion  in  Europe. 
We  hear  that  the  splendid  gallexies  of  the 
great  room^  ore  ti^  be  appropriated  for  tlie 
r@OL'ptiQ&  of  a  ma^iificent  collection  of  fa- 
tingn  birds,  at  prcstrnt  in  the  possession  of  an 
eminent  n*tu«iliat  in  Paris,  and  which  tiie 
Ffindpal  »nd  Ptofe^iors  intend  purchasing. 
Colonel  Imric  lattJy  presented  to  the  mu- 
ieuin  of  die  luiiversiiy  of  thb  dty  hi:*  col- 
lection of  Gft'tian  mlueritls^  an  cv^iuple 
M'hid)  wc  trusted  would  be  folio  w&d  by  dll 
who  feci  an  interest  in  tlie  uatwmit  mmcuttk 
tjow  Ibroiing  in  this  metropolis.  Since  that 
time  many  donations  have  been  receivcdj 
and  we  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  an- 
noun^f"  -  f^  -r  Colonel  luirie  has  presented 
to  ti  y  the  whole  of  his  valuable 

collt'  L  ■  ^ .'  ".  'CH iund  mint  rah.     This  pa- 

iriDtic  contiuct»  which  is  deserving  of  the 
higliejit  praise,  eminently  dititingutshcs  Co- 
lonel Itnrie  amongst  die  promoters  9f  natu- 
ral sdencc  in  this  country. 

Xtttnral  Hhlorjj  Soviet j/  irf  Glasj^tm, — 

We  arc  happy  to  learn  timt  a  Natural  Hia- 

lory  Sodety  has  just  been  established  in 

<ila«tfoa\ — The  zeal  and  intelUgence  of  its 

^muiDb&rs,  and  tlie  ample  fund.ithey  aL-eady 

iLMMMKOfnijie  th^  Qio«t  valuabk  restdtn 

l^^^^^fpintry  in  particular,  add  natural 

HH||^V|(e»eral. 

^iiUftUHiii  /vr  Limtsiam  in  tht  Art  uf 
printing  front  Stoiu. — We  are  Informed 
that  in  France,  a  mixtune  of  plaister-of- 
Paris  and  alum,  allowal  to  harden  in  a 
iniooth  metallic  moulds  is  tound  to  answer 
lully  ui  well  tu»  liuiestoiie  in  stone-ea^raving. 
A  Gennan  in  London  has  just  publiahtd  a 
aezics  of  widl-exeeuled  views  in  Italy  from 
ftone. 

Biack  Lead  Mi;i^«.«— The  famotia  black 
lead  mine  in  Cumberland,  wlilcb  has  for  so 
knany  years  supplied  the  market  with  tlie 
hesM.  and  moitt  esteemetl  varieties  of  grapaite, 
is  undfU'Stood  at  present  to  be  so  very  unpro- 
ductive that  the  pviblic  look  with  anxiety  for 
auppliea  from  otlier  quarters.  In  tliis  island* 
the  black  lead  or  graphite  of  Ayrshire  has 
liem  long  known,  but  the  mine  has  never 
hcea  ftiUy  worked.  The  black  lead  of  Glen 
Birath  Farrard,  mentioned  in  a  fanner  num* 
1»cr  of  this  magasine,  has  but  lately  excit47d 
Ihe  att^ntioa  of  the  public.  Wc  expect  that 
file  preaent  state  of  the  market  will  have  tlie 
cffecr  -''  f  '  :^;  "^r  proprietors  of  our 
Scott  mes  to  open  them  up 

In  a  ji.     _  upply  the  present  de- 

"mands  ot'  the  markc:!. 

ynigmfi*-'  Mouiititintt  ofCantal^—'We  un* 
it  Jill  r  ;i  diairicts  in  tlie 

if  F:  cen  lattlytoca- 

>i>r  Jan)eivQn*s» 
UTti  higldy  in- 
tettui    ,        !   -  rt  both  the  Vol- 


caiuc  and  oeptimian  views  of  the  formaHofi 
of  these  districts.  The  details  of  this  inicr- 
csting  invest igatijn  w  iU,  it  is  reported,  ap- 
pear in  the  tirtt  number  of  the  £diHbitrgh. 
Journal  of  Science. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  M.  Bd* 
2imi,  dated  Thebes,  November  14,  that 
completely  remove  the  apprehensions  which 
obtaiued  respecting  liLs  dcatli. 

THE   COD-fiAKlC    OF    SHETLATTD. 

Dhcvvcrtj, — This  bank  wa^,  we  believe, 
first  tithed  upon  by  the  vessels  (3l!t  Mr  Roit 
of  Wcesdak',  in  Shetland,  in  the  autumn  of 

SUuathn  and  ExtenL'^Tht  bank  com* 
mences  a1x>ut  twelve  to  twenty  miles  north 
by  west  from  Papa  Westray,  one  of  the  Ork- 
ney Islands.  It  is  prolonged  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  coast  of  the  Shetland  Idandi. 
and  has  been  entered  upon  to  the  nortli,  bv 
steering  west-nortti-weat,  as  well  as  north 
by  west,  from  the  island  of  Foula.  But  its 
terminations  has  not  been  reached,  and  it  i» 
imagined  to  extend  much  farther  north. 
TJi  e  colour  of  the  fish  is  described  to  he  si- 
milar to  what  has  hecu  obser^'ed  in  the  cod 
caught  off  thecrtastoftlie  Faro  Islands,  thus 
appearing  to  identify  thi^  much  more  north- 
erly bank  with  that  of  Shedand.  The  fish 
is  said  to  be  gray  backed,  spotted  with  black« 
and  tinged  with  a  ring  of  a  eoloiir  from 
brmvn  to  gray.  The  kngdi  that  has  been 
already  traced  of  the  bank  is  about  140 
miles. 

Breadth*^T\\t  breadth  of  the  bank  it 
from  IB  to  S5  miles. 

Depth Is  from  38  to  47  fatbomi. 

PrttdHcihh'ffr.Mit, — Thirteen  vessels  em- 
ploy etl  in  this  ddhery  are  computeil  to  have 
made  tliia  year  about  ir'300(X  These  ves- 
sels do  not  exceed  35  tons,  and  on  account 
of  the  bounty,  are  not  less  than  six  tooi. 
They  carry  from  six  to  eight  hands.  The 
vessels  tliis  year  on  the  bank  are  said  to 
have  fished  about  \%  tons  of  lish,  in  dio 
dried  state,  on  an  average.  Some  vesit^ehi 
procured  from  18  to  19  tons  each.  The 
abundance  of  the  fish  is  so  greats  that  ona 
vessel  in  a  tide  ov  day  caujjht  TSOO  jSnh. 

The  SheUartulfilands,  in  thi*  li^hcry,  will 
possess  an  advantage  over  their  Orkney 
neighbours,  from  the  superiority  of  their  dry- 
ing beache*.  These  being  composed  of 
rounded  pebbles,  ejected  by  the  sea,  are 
more  or  lestt  abundant,  or  are  better  in  qua- 
lity, according  ^o  the  nature  of  the  rock* 
of  which  each  of  the  groups  of  islanda  ia 
c-ompi:«cd,  This  superiority  of  beach  is  of 
such  consequence  to  the  drying  of  the  Hah, 
as  bo  give  tlie  ling  and  cod  of  Shetland  a  de- 
cided advant^^  in  the  market  over  every 
ot})t.-r  like  article  of  fish  to  wliich  it  is  opjMs- 
ed.  The  greatest  inconvenii-ncc  is  fekfrota 
the  want  of  bait,  which  bt^ing  obtained  from 
die  bays  of  Shetland,  prove  a  great  loss  of 
time  to  die  fisliers,  who  are  (^Veu  c»bli^ 

act  ^ 
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precipitouhly  to  lea\-e  the  bank  for  the  want 
of  it.  Any  atcoiuu  of  tlie  manner  iu  whidi 
iliis  inconvcuicncc  is  remedied  in  otlicr 
places,  eitlier  by  die  preservation  c^'  bait, 
collected  prenously  to  tlic  fishing  season, 
or  by  nny  mode  of  iisliing  for  the  bait,  which 
consists  of  shcll-tish,  on  the  bank  itself,  will 
be  most  ucreptable  information  to  tlic  vessels 
employed  in  the  pursuit. 

Doctor  Spicker  of  Berlin,  who  last  year 
performed  what  oiu:  neighbours  call  a 
••  Voyage  littcraire"  to  Kngland,  Scotbnd 
and  Wales,  has  just  published  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  journey.  We  shall  gladly  re- 
ceive an  account  of  ourselves,  arter  so  many 
which  we  have  had  lately  of  otluT  people  ; 
but  we  hope  the  doctor  has  not  changed  his 
horses  too  qiuckly — three  kingdoms  in  three 
months !  may  spread  an  alarm  through  thciii 
all,  how  they  are  to  apjx:ar  hi  the  p>st- 
chaise  obsci^'ations  of  a  summer  philosopher. 
We  feel  a  real  iileasure  in  rt«ordirg  one 
of  those  events  in  tlie  history  o(  men  of  ge- 
nius, which  is  so  honourable  to  a  nation. 
It  is  a  tribute  now  offering  by  the  inhabi- 
taiits  of  Camhray,  and  all  France,  to  the 
memory  oi'  I'enelon.  Fenclon  lived  twenty 
years  at  Camhray — It  wab  there  he  compos- 
ed his  Telemachus  ;  and  it  is  there  his  bones 
reit.  The  municipality  of  tambray,  who 
declare  then  sit  Ivej.  lo  be  only  the  initrjirtt- 
ers  of  tlic  wiahis  of  the  inhabitants  of  tiiat 
city,  have  opened  a  subscription  to  raise  a 
ii.oRuuici.t  to  his  virtues  and  his  genius. 
The  s|)Ot  chosen  for  this  monument  is  that 
w-itre  the  voice  of  the  archbishop  was  often 
heard  with  all  its  eloquence  and  piety,  be- 
fore the  altar,  and  underncaili  wliicli  his  re- 
mains are  laid.  The  subbcription  is  to  close 
in  April ;  and  it  is  proi)Osed,  tliat  tlie  list 
of  the  subscribers  sliall  be  published,  and 
afterwards  deposited  in  the  monument 

TilE  EDINMUBGII  IIOHTICULTURAL  AXD 
BOTANICAL  INSTITUTIOX. 

The  want  of  an  extendi ve  garden,  in  which 
the  study  of  Botany,  as  applicable  to  tlie 
puriKxses  of  rural  economy,  might  be  prose- 
cuted by  tliose  who  cumot  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  the  I'roftssor  in  tlie  University,  has 
L>!ig  been  felt.  Eut  now,  when  vegetable 
physioiogj*,  and  its  application  to  horticul- 
tiire,  and  to  tlie  treatment  of  woods  and 
plaiitatiuns,  has  i-ajndly  advanced,  it  has  be- 
come of  in'pi)rtanc4'  that  this  society  should 
take  the  lead  in  foiming  an  iiibtitution,  with- 
out which  its  eflorts  for  inipro\'ing  that  art, 
the  name  of  which  it  bears,  certainly  cannot 
have  tlicir  full  eflVct  Although,  therefore, 
the  pr(»pri(rty  of  the  CaU-dnninnllirrticullunU 
iiuvhtii  patronizing  and  sharing  in  the  pro- 
pobcd  estahlibhnjent  cannot  be  questiouod, 
yet  it  appears  most  advisable  that,  as»  a  bot'y, 
it  shoiUd  be  connected  with  it,  only  as  hojd- 
mg  shares  in  an  heritable  property,  sufficient 
fo\ntitle  it  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  garden  allotted  forexperinients  mostim- 
metliately  connected  with  its  projHjr  objects  ; 
and  leaving  it  in  the  power  of  the  society, 
as  well  as  of  individual  proprietors,  to  bJll 
or  transfer  thcii  thaies  ftt  pleMurCt 


QJan. 


I — Ohjecta  of  the  ImtHuUmu-^l.  Tlie 
collection  of  curiinis  and  rare  exotic  plants, 
sucii  as  urc  not  commonly  met  with  in  the 
gieenjiousts  ot  nurserymen. 

2.  The  collection  of  ornamental  and  me 
plants,  natives  nf  Britain. 

\i.  The  cdlection  of  ornamental,  rare,  and 
useful  exotic  plants  that  have  been  natural- 
ixed  in  Britain,  or  which  may  be  naturalized 
in  this  rauntry. 

Such  plants  to  be  propagated  as  cxten- 
BTely  as  possible,  and  their  seeds  to  be  pre- 
served, for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed 
among  the  subscnbers,  according  to  such 
rulfs  as  may  be  ailerwuds  agreed  luon. 

4.  Two  acres  to  be  set  apart  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  experiments  in  horticulture  and 
Tegctable  physiology,  and  for  attempts  ta 
naturalize  exotics ;  to  which  none  but  sub- 
scribers (accompanied  by  the  chief  gardener) 
can  be  ailuiitted. 

o.  The  re^t  of  tlie  garden  to  be  devoted 
to  the  cultuie  of  such  new  or  foreign  sorts  of 
culinary  vegetables,  fruit,  and  fbrest  trees, 
as  may  be  recoiumendcd  for  trial;  seeds, 
grafts,  or  plants  oi  whieli,  if  found  worthy 
of  cultivation,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
subscribers. 

In  tliis  part  of  the  garden,  experiments 
will  be  made  witli  the  view  oi  raismg  varie- 
ties itowx  seed,  in  order  to  procure  fruits 
tliat  may  be  better  adapted  for  the  climate 
of  Scotland. 

II Property.  Tlie  property  of  the  gar- 
den to  be  held  in  shares  of  £20  each ;  and 
it  is  proposed  tliat  the  society  shall  imme- 
di«itely  subscribe  for  twenty-five  sliures ;  ex* 
elusive  of  the  subscriptions  of  individual 
meiiibers. 

The  number  of  shares  to  be  limited  ta 
500;  and  no  individual  to  be  allowed  to 
hold  a  greater  number  thim  two,  on  the  first 
subscription,  although,  afterwards,  sliares 
may  be  purchased  or  acquured  to  any  a- 
mount. 

As  soon  as  250  shares,  exclusive  of  those 
taken  by  the  society,  are  subscribed  for,  api- 
plication  to  be  made  for  a  royal  charter ; 
and,  as  soon  as  that  is  obtained,  measures  ta 
be  taken  for  die  purchase  of  ground. 

Subscribers  to  be  fumishni  wiA  tickets^ 
whidi  will  admit  them,  and  friends  eccotH-^ 
painjhig  them ;  and  with  transferable  tidtcts 
for  tlie  use  of  their  families. 

An  interim  committee  to  be  appointed  to 
collect  subscriptions,  and  to  prepare  a  set  of 
regulations,  to  be  submitted  to  a  meeting 
to  he  called  as  soon  as  250  subscriptions 
sliall  have  been  obtained,  prepaiatoiy  to  the 
a})])lication  for  a  charter. 

As  every  plant  in  the  garden,  of  every  de- 
scrintion,  wih  have  its  name  attached  to  it, 
and  its  time  of  flowering  and  ripteing  its 
seed  or  fruit  in  the  garden,  together  with  its 
various  properties  and  qualities,  carefully 
recorded,  this  establishment  will  form  the 
means  both  of  instruction  and  recreation, 
wliile  it  will  largely  contribute  to  improve. 
the  art  of  horticulture  in  all  its  branches. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  complete  range  of 
houtfes,  viz>  stoves,  green-homcy  nneiyt 
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pcftch-houi^eT  and  a  liouse  far  experiments. 

i;  '  er  with  cnerv  ar- 

ti  i^  on  till*  establish - 

jueiit  ui  A*  i..tjk  cjtiiiuble  to  the  capital  of 
Scotlfttid. 

If  tr       '^ 
tOJTlCr 

don  w!i  , 


'^  --^irds  be  deemed  advisable 
ibex  of  shares,  the  addi- 
,w^  place,  ht  jHtt  in  the 
power  ot^  subsciibere  who  may  wish  to  take 
them- 

THp    I  I      '         if  die  garden, 

in  fniit  c  to  be  fiold, 

in  f»rdti   L'.  ti^su.-^v  ill  M.-Li.i,  m;l5  the  annual 


fjcpense"!. 

V   '-■■ 


rden  to  he  wiiliiu  two  miles  of 
nr  as  near  as  posstbh^  without 
'  tnif  injureil  by  smoke. 

-  1W17 — The  foU 
'  Ills  und  fto  imtruc- 

L...  i..„:  i  ...-,v  ..,,.  a  dieni  from  the  an- 
nua) rej^irt  pablisiied  in  tht  Joumol  de 
fljarmafie, 

Ocath*  in  I B 1 7... 21  »386 

1816 1?»,805 

Exms  in  IHIT-..,^ l,5ftl 

Thef«  deatlis  consist  of  13^355  who  died 
in  their  own  houses,  viz. : 


Feiimlefl — 


^*iMAi  ( 


13,555 


The  ivtriiiifKitT  consist  of  276  dead  bodies 
dcp*»'^tttd  in  the  Mvrffuf,  and  7,827  wlio 
I  in  t}»t  hospitakf  viz. 

Mjks ,..^ 3,HP8  \  ^  ^„. 

Females .^ ^SW  /  '*^^* 

The  number  of  ptrsans  who  ilied  of  the 
U-pox  in  IH17  Wii6  4446^  viz. 

Miil« -^ ..^?5fJ  [ 

Ffmales^^ . S  iG  / 

The  tiuniber  in  Iblti  wa&,.».l50 


486 


276 


Excess  in  1817 :i?6 

Tlie  21  a  deiid  bodies  deposited  at  the 
Morgttfi  i«  lb  17  oonfeistcd  of 

Males ?05  » 

K«i»ult'5 —«—«,««««  71  j 
The  nufiilier  of  drowned  in 

Ihlt?  was ^278 

And  timt  of  siiiddes 1H8 

Skucides  in  1817— .,*-..— 197 

If  w      ^  "      ^  ir  iii  leisst  one  half  of  the 
dmwni  uncterwent   a    voluntary 

d«atli,  I  jr  of  suicides  ill  1817  v,iU 

■muMint  to  i£i;i^  ctr  lo  mmt.  than  six  every 

In  1«1B.  lB(m,  IHIG,  the  annual  munbcr 
of  luiddej  wil«,  frum  ,'jO  to  .S5.     This  nura- 
hcrhfi<  ■■■-.?  T  -  v'r,.  sively  sint^e  iBl2. 
jP^'  /</;/.^ — ^The  Marquij; 

a  mt'ihovl  of  purify - 
.1,  which  aecmsi  worth  the  at- 
la^ee  who  have  occasion  for  pla- 
L  vessels  for  the  piirpMcs  of  manufac- 
it  wotdd  materially  diminisJi  the 
"  tliat  expensive  metat     It  i^  obvious 
B  platinum  will  not  be  obtained  quite 
ni  lead ;  but  it  h  not  probable  chat 
ill  portion  of  that  metal  still  left  in 
1  x«3idci  it  injuckfQs  to  the  sulphuric 
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add  makers,  who  arc  the  manufacturers 
that  chiefly  employ  platinum  upon  a  great 
scale. 

lUdolfi  separates  mechanically  Buch  fo- 
reign bodies  m  can  be  detected  by  the  eye  in 
crude  platinum.  He  then  waslics  it  in  di- 
lute muriatic  acid.  Tlie  next  stej)  of  the 
process  is  to  fuse  the  crude  metal  with  four 
times  its  weight  of  lead,  and  to  throw  the 
melted  alloy  into  cold  water.  It  is  then 
pulverized,  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of 
sulphur,  and  thrown  into  a  hessian  crucible 
previously  heated  lo  whiteness.  A  cover  is 
plnectl  on  the  crucible,  nud  it  is  kept  at  a 
red  heat  fL>r  iO  minutes.  When  allowL-d 
to  cool,  a  brilliant  metallic  button  iji  found 
tinder  the  scorii,  composed  of  platinum, 
lead,  and  sulphur.  A  little  more  lead  is 
added,  and  the  alloy  is  fiiscd  a  second  time 
The  sulphur  ficparates  with  the  new  scoriip* 
and  there  remains  an  alloy  of  platinum  and 
lead.  This  alloy  i£  heated  to  whiteness,  and 
while  in  this  state,  hammered  upon  an  an- 
vil witli  a  h  ot  h  ammer.  The  lead  is  gqueci  - 
ed  out,  and  the  phidnum  TttnaiaSH> 

Platinan:)  obtained  in  this  way  is  as  mal- 
leable and  ductile  as  the  finest  pbtinum- 
Its  Kpectfic  gravity  is  said  to  be  ?2-t>30.  If 
so,  it  must  be  alloyed  with  lead  ;  for  pure 
platinum  is  not  so  heavy. 

Pcrihhydc  Add ^Sir   Humphry  Davy 

has  verified  the  curious  discovery  made 
some  y eats  ago,  by  Count  von  Stadion,  of  a 
combination  of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  con- 
taining more  oxygen  than  chloric  acid,  and 
which,  therefore,  may  be  diiatinguished  by 
the  nan>e  of  perchloric  add.  A  particular 
oeeount  of  the  evperinients  of  Count  von 
StatUon  will  be  found  in  the  Antwh  ofPh*- 
fosopht/t  ix.  23. 

Sra  Snake  nf  j^mcn^a.^  Extracted  from 
a  letter  from  t.  Say,  Esq.  of  PliiladelpMa, 
to  Dr  Leach: 

**  I  have  to  T«gret  that  many  of  the 
sdeniific  jnurnaLs  of  Europe  havi?  taken  se- 
rious notice  of  the  absum  story  whli^  has 
originated  to  the  pasrtward  uboui  the  sea 
serpent ;  a  story  attributed  here  to  n  defec- 
tive ob&ervation,  connected  with  an  extra- 
ordinary dt-gree  of  fear.  You  have  proba- 
bly ht£ii  informed  tJiat  Capt.  llich  iias  ex- 
phiincd  the  wHcle  bu^^Ineas ;  he  fitted  out 
an  espedition  purposely  to  take  this  kvia- 
ihan ;  he  was  sticces^ml  in  fastening  his 
harpoon  in  what  was  acknowledged  by  all 
his  crew  to  be  the  veritable  sea  s^erpent  (and 
which  several  of  them  had  previously  seen 
and  made  oath  toy ;  but  when  drawn  from 
tfic  water,  and  full  within  the  sp!tere  of 
their  vision,  it  proved  to  their  pcrllf  t  con- 
viction, that  the  sea  serpent  which  fear  had 
loometl  to  the  gigantic  length  of  KK)  feet, 
was  no  other  tnan  a  harmless  Tunny 
CiSchoniber  Thynnu^ii  nine  or  ten  ieet  long. 
Thus  natural  history  vs  prdhably  indebted 
to  Capt.  Rich  for  keeping  from  its  pagei 
an  account  of  a  second  Kraken  ;  an^la  me- 
morable instance  is  added  to  the  catalitgue 
of  credulity  already  pregnant  with  warning 
to  ntituraiiits*" 
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499  •  IVorkii  prtparihfffor  Publication. 

WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
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LOVDON. 


The  title  of  Mr  Rogers*  poem  is  Human 
Liie— it  is  completely  ready  for  publication. 

John  Nichols,  Esq.  is  pre))aring  for  the 
pms.  An  Account  of  the  Guildhall  of  the 
City  of  London,  including  a  description  of 
the  Monuments  and  Pictures  contained 
therein. 

Mr  Rosens  Letters  from  the  North  of 
Italy,  wiU  appear  in  the  first  week  of  Fe- 
bruary. 

Views  of  the  Architectural  Antiouities  of 
Sicily,  in  a  Series  of  finished  Etcnings  by 
Pindli  of  Rome,  with  a  Descriptive  Account, 
ftom  drawings  by  John  Goldicutt,  architect, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  St  Lubke,  Rome, 
to  consist  of  30  plates,  ftdio. 

A  new  editi9n  of  Dr  King's  Anecdotes  of 
his  own  Times,  is  on  the  point  of  publica- 
tion. 

Mr  Montgomery  is  preparing  a  new  to- 
Imne  for  the  press,  under  the  tide  of  Green- 
land and  other  Poems. 

*l^if,  n  rk  nif  *EXXm»*.  A  Periodical 
Work,  written  in  ancient  or  modern  Greek 
only,  and  by  Natives  o(  Greece ;  the  princi- 
pal object  of  which  is  to  make  the  Friends 
of  the  Greek  Nation  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  Knowledge  amongst  tliem, 
and  with  their  endeavours  for  their  regener- 
ation. The  Publication  of  the  Work  wUl 
be  by  Subscription.  A  number  a  Month, 
of  Four  Sheets  in  quarto,  will  be  published. 
Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  will  be  the 
Price  of  each  Number.  Subscribers*  Names 
will  be  received  by  Mr  Muhkay,  Albe- 
marle-street. 

A  work  of  Biblical  Criticism  on  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  trans- 
lations of  sacred  songs,  with  notes  critical 
and  explanatory;  by  Samuel  Horsley, 
L.L.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  late  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph,  is  in  the  press. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  nearly  completed 
»  Biographical  Account  of  his  Illustrious 
Ancestor. 

The  First  Part  of  Mr  Crabbe's  new 
poem,  will  be  published  in  February ;  it  is 
entitled,  Fort^  Days,  a  Series  of  Tales  re- 
lated at  Binnmg-HalL 

The  Miss  Bcrrys,  the  friends  of  the  late 
J^rd  Orford,  are  preparing  an  Account  of 
their  Travels  and  Residence  in  Italy. 

The  Rev.  M.  D.  Duffield  has  for  some 
time  been  making  collections  for  a  His- 
tory of  the  Town  and  County  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  intends  shortly  to  pnepare  them 
foT  the  press. 

Mr  Boileau  is  preparing  for  publica- 
fion,^n  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Genius 
of  tliTOennan  Language :  also.  The  Art  of 
French  Conversation^  ezemjplified  on  a  neijr 
pl^n. 


The  Rev.  Jamet  Townlnr  St  jmaahg 
for  publication,  lllustratioiisor  Bib&cal  Lite* 
rature,  ezhibitiiig  the  HittxMy  and  Fate  of 
the  Sacred  Writinn  from  die  earlieat  timet 
including  Biogra^ical  nadoes  of  cminait 
TransUuors  of  the  Bible,  and  other  Biblied 
scholers. 

The  Entomologist's  Pocket  Compendinmt 
containing,  an  Introduction  tp  the  Know- 
ledge of  British  Insects;  the  ApjpHMiM 
used,  and  tlie  best  means  of  <^taimng  and 
presen-ing  them;  the  Genera  of  uaaaki 
together  with  the  modem  Method  of  «ina» 
ging  the  Classes  Crustacea,  Mympodii 
Spiders,  Mites,  and  Insects,  aoeoroing  t» 
their  Affinities  and  Structure,  after  dw 
System  of  Dr  Leach.  Also,  an  Bzplaiia- 
tion  of  the  Terms  used  in  Entomology  t  • 
Kalendar  of  the  Time  and  Situation  what 
usually  found,  of  nearlv  3000  Speda; 
and  Instructions  for  collecting  and  fittiM 
up  Objects  for  the  Microsoope.  lUuttnted 
with  Twelve  Plates ;  by  George  fiamonrilf, 
Associate  of  the  1  .innyan  StKiety  of  Loop 
don. 

Early  in  the  Spring,  MiM  Smidi  vill 
publish  her  work  on  the  Coedimee  of  VHiDai 
Nations. 

C.  F.  Wieles,  Esq.  has  in  the  pMI 
Lamioli,  a  novel,  in  three  volumeai 

A  New  Monthly  Dramatic  Journal  caDed 
the  Inspector,  will  appear  in  a  iew  dnpi. 

Mr  Renncl,  Christian  Advoate  m  the 
Univcrsihr  of  Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of  Ken- 
sington, has  m  the  press.  Remarks  on  Seep* 
ticism,  especially  as  it  is  oopnec^  wtth  toe 
Subject  of  Organization  and  Life,  bdag  an 
answer  to  some  recent  works  both  of  Fkcfldi 
and  English  Physiologists. 

A  volume  of  Familiar  Diasertaliau  OS 
Theological  and  Moral  Subjects;  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  William  Barrow,  Prebendary  of 
Southwell,  will  shortly  be  published. 

Mr  Hazlitt's  I«ectures  on  the  Comic  Ge- 
nius and  Writers  of  Great  Britain,  now  de- 
livering at  the  Surrey  Inetitutiop,  vfll  be 
published  in  a  few  days. 

The  Poetical  Remains,  accomnipkd  tf 
Memoirs,  of  the  late  John  Leyden,  M.IX 
author  o£  **  Historii-al  Account  of  DiMe^ 
verics  in  Africa,'*  will  uppeur  this  noontlL 

The  continuation  of  Sir  Ricfaesd  HoneS 
History  of  Ancient  Wiltshire  will  be  pub- 
lishcd  in  the  spring ;  the  plates  will  be  ftay 
numerous,  and  their  execution  snipe wn 
thusc  already  given. 

Dr  Edward  Pcrdyal  is  preparing  tor  pjibp 
licatiqn  a  scries  of  Practieal  OhoermtiflOi  . 
on  the  Patliology,  Tjrcatmcnt,  and  prercop 
tion  of  Typhus  Fevep, 

The  Uev.  P.  Bliss  wiU  complete  Ae  ol4 
work  of  the  AU^oue  OxoMieHtet ^bw  the, 
publication  of  a  fourth  volume,  which  ii 
very  nearly  read^ ;  he  will  thai  |)roceed  OB^ 
on  the  continuation.  : . 


pi  cumber  of  a  General  History  of 
ity  of  York,  by  Thoii>as  Durhtuu 
er,   L.L.  D,   T.S.X.  iUTiatrated  by 

tfrom  drawings  by  J.  M.  W. 
I.  R.A.,  jind  M.  Buclder,  wiU 
tew  days, 
th  vonini«  is  nearly  ready  for 
ion  of  the  Fereonal  Narratives  of 
*N  Travels  to  Uie  Kqui* 
e  Xew  Continent^  du- 
and  1B04:  translAtcd 
»  at  Paris, 
by  the  author  of  the 
nist  and  the  BaeheKjt  mid  Mar- 
in, will  appear  shortly,  entitled, 
[tion,  01  To  Marry  or  not  to  Marry." 
tI  will  appear  in  a  few  days,  en* 
'lond^juro  ;  by  a  lady  of  higfi  rank* 
Authoress',  &  tulet  by  ^e  author 
:tM^/'  will  be  published  this  niontlu 
'd  will  appc?ar  in  a  few  days,  en- 
ukwocd  I J  nil,  by  Miss  Button*  of 
j^in,    authoress   of   "  the  Miser 

vcl  k  preparing  for  the  press  by 
'2»  Conrccdon.'" 

Is  annmmced*  called « the 
y,  and  the  ficuuty  without 
I, 

]t«Te«tiiig  work  is  preparing  for  the 
Eld  in  great  tbrwaroness,  entitled,  a 
tricaJ  Dictionary  of  the  Worthies  of 
,  to  comprise  succinct  and  impar- 
^es  of  uie  lives  and  characters  of 
j^ttvea  of  Ireland,  uf  every  rank 
Bt  any  time  celebrated,  in  theit 
:  countries,  for  their  genitw,  ta- 
Uhlic  virtues^t  in  the  various  de- 
^  of  arms,  politico,  literature, 
I  arts. 

of  Liverpool  has  in  tlie 
otirsc«  read  in  tJie  Literary  and 
I  Society  of  tlmt  town,  entitled, 
A1ANOKTIKA,  or  a  \lew  of 
Powers  of  Man,  with  ob- 
I  their  cultivation, 
lanmr  will  soon  publish,  in  oc> 
of  Seyd  Said,  Sultan  of 
an  account  of  the  countries 
pie  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Persian 
ticularly  of  the  Wahabet-s. 
eissier  has  in  tlie  press,  a  Narrative 
pezatians  of  the  Royalist  Annies  in 

Euf  France,  in  1B15;  translated 
'  Panache  d^  Henri  IV,  ou  lea 
Boyalea,"  a  work  prohibited  bj 
poUce, 
rwing  will  appear  this  winter:— * 
Robber,  a  romance,  3  voL— .* 
IT  the  Wife's  First  Errc^r,  by  lilini- 
mett,  4  vol — The  Express,  a  no- 
Pninces  D'Aubtgne,  3  vol. 
w  P«rt  of  Lackington  Sl  Co/s 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days, 
;  a  very  l^e  collection  of  Gram- 
•^T!'*  r^^xicons— Critical 
-Greek  and  La* 
4ii' I  .  nons  and  Books 
i  itn^mkt  ^^miMtf  and  othcf 


Wbrfr5  ^epartng  for  Pfihlication. 
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Mr  Wilkinson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
is  about  to  publish  a  work  on  the  Locked 
Jaw  and  Tetanus  in  Horses,  and  likewise 
on  the  epidemical  disease  or  catarrhid  af- 
fection that  sometimes -prm^ails  atnongRt 
those  animals. 

The  Aniiuli  of  Coinage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  the  ciirliest  record  to  the 
present  time,  by  the  Rev*  RogT  Ha- 
ding, h^  been  delayed,  in  consequence  of 
the  accession  of  mucn  additional  and  valua- 
ble information  :  it  will  however  be  publish- 
ed in  the  month  of  February,  and  be  com- 
prised in  five  octavo  volumes,  and  a  tjiiarto 
of  plates,  bringing  the  engraved  scriLS  down 
to  the  recent  ii»suc  «if  sovereigns  and  crowa 
pieces. 

EDINBURGH. 


We  have  roucli  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  our  readers,  rhaton  the  first  of  April  wifl 
appear,  the  first  nuittber  of  Tlie  Edmburgh 
PhilofiopliiiTil  Journal ;  or,  Qtiartcrly  Regis- 
ter of  Naturid  Philosophy.  Clu^miistry.  Na- 
tural HistorVt  Practical  Mechanics,  and  the 
Fine  and  Useful  Arts. 

The  Life  of  the  late  Right  Honomuble 
John  Philpot  Curran,  Master  of  the  Rolls 
in  Ireland  ;  by  his  son,  William  Henry 
Curran,  Esg.  Barrister-at-law,  t  vols  8vo- 
with  PdTtraits  and  rac-siniiles» 

An  Account  of  tlic  Arctic  Regions,  in- 
cluding the  Natural  History  of  Spitsbergen 
and  the  adjacent  lisbnds  ;  the  Polar  Ice  ; 
and  the  Greenland  Seas  ^  with  a  History  and 
Description  of  the  Northern  Whale  Fish- 
erics,  illustrated  with  many  Anecdotts  of 
the  Dangtry  of  that  OccupatTon,  Chicfty 
derived  from  Researches  madfc  tluring  Seven- 
teen Voyages  to  tlie  Polar  "Seas  \  by  Wil- 
liam Scort^by,  jun.  Member  of  the  Wer- 
nerian  Society,  2  vols  8vo,  with  numerous 
Engravings* 

Speedily  will  be  published,  First  Latin 
Lessens,  sdected  from  the  Classics,  (with 
the  authorities  sidijotned,)  arrange<l  under 
tlie  respective  ruks  of  S)titax,  beginning 
witli  exercises  on  the  tirst  declension,  and 
advanced  by  gentle  gradations  i  to  which  . 
will  be  ai^ed,  English  Exercises  under 
eadt  rule,  with  notes,  and  a  con  <  pi  etc  voca* 
bulary  ;  by  Thomas  Macgowan,  one  of  tlie 
masters  of  the  academy,  25,  Sect  Street, 
LiverptwL  lSmo» 

iHustrfUions  of  the  Power  of  Compres- 
sion und  Percussion  in  the  Cure  of  Hheums- 
ti!>m»  Gout,  and  Debility  of  the  Extremities  j 
and  in  Promoting  Getieral  Flealth  and  Lon- 
gevity; by  William  Balibur,  M«D.  author  of 
a  Treatise  on  Emetic  Tartar,  &e. 

lUustrations  of  the  Power  of  Emetic 
Tartar  in  the  Cure  of  Fever,  Inflammation, 
and  ABthma  ;  and  in  Preventing  Phthisis 
and  Apoplexy  ;  by  \\'illiai3^  Balfour,  M,D. 
author  of  .i  Treatise  on  Rbeuoiatifim^  Ac 

The  Autumnal  Excurgiou,  or  Sketches  in 
TiviotdUe,  with  ottier  Poems ;  by  Thotniis 
Pringlc. 
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LONDON. 

nioGHAPiir. 

Queen,  the  Life  of  Iler  Most  Excellent 
Majesty  ;  by  Or  Watkins,  Part  L  8va   6fl. 

MLMiioirs  of  John  Kvelyn,  Ksq.  author  of 
tlic  Sylva,  &c. ;  second  edition,  2,  vols  4to. 
£o  :  15  :  6. 

CLASSICS. 

Sophoclis  qurc  exi>tant(imnia,  cum  Vetcrum 
Grainniaticorum  Scholiis,  Superstites  Tra- 
grcdius  Vil.  ad  optimoruiu  exeniplarium 
fidcm  receniJuit,  Versione  ct  Notis  iUiLs- 
travit,  Dqwrditaruui  J^'ragincnta,  coll.-yit 
R.  V.  B.  firunck.  Accedunt  Excerpti  ex 
Variotatc  Lictiimuni,  quam  continet  Kditio 
C.  (i.  A.  Krlutlt,  Denietrii  Triilinii  Sch(»lia 
^(ctrici.  &  N'otu;  inedito;  C.  Buincii,  3  vols 
Svo.     ill,  IGri. 

lIlSTOnY. 

TIorjT  Britannir.v  ;  or  Studies  in  Ancient 
Britl^lj  ni:>iory;  by  John  Hu^Iits,  2  vols 
bvo.     Iss. 

"^*  '11  ic  vcrond  v(»lmne  comprises  the 
His\)ry  nl"  Lhi'  {-riiish  CliurLhes. 

An  AiTOunt  "I  t!iti  Kiii{nloip  of  Caulnd, 
and  its  l»q>.ndiiiL"Ies  in  l*ersia,  Tartary, 
anil  India ;  i-ompiisin^  u  Viuw  of  the  Af- 
gh.piii  Nation,  and  a  History  of  tlic  Uoo- 
raunce  Monarchy  ;  by  the  Hon.  Mount- 
stuarl  I'lpiiinstonc,  S  vols  8vo.     £3,  2s. 

Burnett's  History  of  his  Own  Times;  a 
new  edition  ;  !•  vols  Hvo.     £?,  2s. 

A  (ier.L'alogical  History  of  the  Enj^lish 
Sovereigns,  ln)iTi  William  I.  to  George  11 L 
by  W.  Toplis,  4to.     168. 

Historical,  Military,  and  Picturesque  Ob- 
8er\'utions  on  Portugal ;  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous Views,  and  Plans  of  Sieges  and  Bat- 
tles fi)u;;ht  during  the  War  in  the  Peninsula, 
V  vols,  imperial +to.     £l5,  los. 

MATlIfniATICR. 

The  First  Principles  of  Algebra,  designed 
for  the  Tse  of  Students;  by  T.  W.  C.^ Ed- 
wards, M.A.  8vo.     6s. 

A  Key  to  the  latest  edition  of  Dr  Hut- 
ton's  Course  of  Mathematics  ;  by  Daniel 
Dowling,  of  the  Mansion-house,  Highgate, 
3  vols  Svo.     2  k. 

MEDICiyE. 

Transactions  of  the  Association  of  Fellows 
and  Licentiates  of  the  King's  and  Queen*s 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland.  178.  4d. 
in  one  thick  vol.  Svo. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No  XXXVIIL 


A  Grammar  of  the  En^ish  Language;  by 
W.  Cobbett,  ISmo.    2a.  6d. 

]..etter8  on  the  Importance,  Duty,  and 
Advantages  of  Early  Aiaing;  aadicaed  to 
Heads  of  Familiea,  the  Man  of  Buiineii, 
the  Lover  of  Nature,  Che  Student,  and  die     ^ 
Christian;  foolacapHvo.    68. 

The  life  and  Adventures  of  Antat,  a 
celebrated  Bedoueen  Chief,  Warrior,  and 
Poet,  who  flourished  a  few  Yean  prior  to 
the  Muhonimedan  Era.  Now  fint  tran- 
slated fn)m  the  original  Arabic,  by  Terrick 
Hamilton,  Kbq.  Cental  Secretary  to  the 
British  Embassy  to  Constantino]^  8m 
9s.  6d. 

Hnkcwill*s  Views  in  Italy,  illuBtxative  of 
Addison,  Kustiice,  Forsyth,  &e.  the  Fourth 
Number :  contidnirig  1.  Cascade  of  Tend. 
— 2.  Ton.b  of  Cccbta  Metella.— ;!  Arch 
of  Triijan,  at  Ancona.^-4^  Stanza  degU 
Aniinali — 5.  (lalleria  dellc  McsceUanee. 
Iiiiperial  4 to.  Profits  India  £l,  10s,  Pnofii 
18s,  royal  \u\  Prints  12s.  6d. 

iMen;oirs  of  the  First  Thirty.two  Yeai» 
of  the   Lite  of  Ji»mcs  Hardy  Vaux,  now 
ti-;u.:-p.iried,  fur  the  second  lime,  and  foe 
L-fe,   to   New  South   Wales;  written  b^ 
Him.<af ;  2  vols  I'^mo.     19s. 

The  Journal  Oi  Science  and  the  Artr^ 
edited  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Giea.a^ 
Britain.  No  XIL  With  Three  Laig^ 
Plates  of  the  if<lgina  Marbles,  drawn  aa^9 
engraved  by  C  K.  CockereU,  Esq.    7s.  6ft-  - 

Annals  of  Piulosophy  ;  or.  Magazine  w^ 
Cliemistry,  .\[ineralogy,  Medianics,  Natuf  ■  ■■ 
History,  Agriculture,  and  the  Arts ;  b  * 
Thunius  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S.L.  &  1^^ 
Begins  Professor  of  Chcmistzy,  GlasgO'^^ 
No  LXXIIL  28.  fid. 

The  New  Cydopedia ;  or,  Univeiaal  Di^P= 
tionary  of  Art's,  Sciences,  and  LitenUme  ^ 
by  Abraham  Kecs,  D.D.  F.B.S.  &c  Vo^B 
49.  Part  1. 

Nautical  Almanack  for  the  yesr  1819. 

The  Fourth  Part  of  the  Encyckpedi.^ 
MetrQpolitana :  or  Universal  DicBonary  o^ 
Knowledge  ;  on  an  original  plan.    4l,  li^ 

The  Progress  of  Human  Uib,  or  Sh^gg 
speare*s  Seven  Ages  of  Man ;  flhislnted  * 
Extracts  in  ProRC  and  Poetiy,  ftr 
and  families ;  by  John  Evans,  A.M.    %t. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  or  Journal  o^ 
Belles  Lettres,  Arts,  Pditios,  &c.  te  tfa  -^ 
year  1818,  4to.     £2f2s. 

Regales  Ceremoniae;  •«  an  Aocoont  e^ 
the  Ceremonies  observiad  at  the  ~ 


s*  of  Queen  Caroline  and  King  Geoige  11^ 

The  Official  Na\7  List,  for  January  1819,     with  an  Account  of  the  ProcessJOTS  «t  ti^'  ■ 


2s. 

llcmarks  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  in 
Great  Britain;  together  with  Observations 
on  the  late  Trials  of  Watson,  Hone,  &c 
translated  from  tlie  German  of  the  celebrat- 
ed F.  Gentz,  Aulic  Counseller  to  the  Em- 
peror of  (icrmany,  and  Author  of  the  Ba- 
lance oi  Power  in  Europe,  &c  &c 


Accession,    Marriage,  and 

their  Majesties  George  the  Thisd  and  i 

Charlotte,  Svo.     6s. 

Four  numbers  have  appealed  o'  •  ^ , 
cheap  periodical  work,  entidod  ttw  Bridsl^ 
Marine ;  chiefly  devoted  to  the  intewst 
of  the  Society  fer  the  Improvement  of  Pri^ 
son  Discipline,  .the  Sodecy  for  iIk  T 
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tion  ol'  Permanent  and  Universal  Pea*;e — 
Mid  the  Society  lor  diJifiL'^mg  Infonnution  on 
the  SiibjeL't  af  Capital  PunitilitneDt. 

Frances  i  (W  the  Two  Mothas ;  a  Ule ; 
by  M.  8.  H  voU.  I2ma*     1^^ 

Civilixaiiou ;  or»  Uie  Tndiim  Chief  and 
BtttiEli  i'mtoT^t  3  voK 

&ophiii»  or  the  Dangerous  Lndi-sci-ction : 
a  talc^  founded  nu  facts,  ii  vols.     Kia.  fid. 

Edward  Wordey,  uud  the  Exile  of  Scot- 
land^ 3  vols  l^iuo,     IBs. 

The  PhyiiotcnoruL^t :  a  novd ;  by  the 
au^ior  of  ""  The  Bachelor  and  the  Married 
Man/*  3  vols  l2mo.     l(5s,  (id, 

TIjc  Chatws  of  Dandjitm  ;  or»  living  in 
Style  ;  by  Olivia  INtco-eland,  Chief  of  the 
Female  Dandies ;  edited  by  C^ipiaiu  A  the, 
AutliOT  of  **  The  Spirit  of  the  Book,"  &.C* 
3  vols  ISmo. 

POETRY. 

London^  or  tlie  I'rtumph  of  QunckcTy : 
a  aatirical  poem  ;  by  Tan  Bobbin,  ilio 
youui^cr,  9vo.    33. 

DurovErnum ;  or,  Sketchi!^  Htatorical 
and  DefiL'riptive  of  Canterbury ;  witlj  other 
Poems,  by  Artliur  Brooke,  Esq,  foolscap 
Svo.    78. 

POLITICS. 

The  Soul  of  1^1  r  Pitl;  developing  that 
by  giving  the  Funded  Proprietors  the  Per- 
ntbiive  Faculty  of  claiming  Debentures, 
fmnsferable  to  the  Bearer,  F.igliteen  Mil- 
•ions  of  Tuxes  may  he  taken  uti\  and  the 
three  per  cent*  consi>ls  be  constantly  above 
£100;  8vo.     l8.6d- 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P- 
fttan  John  Ireland^  D.D.  formerly  vicar  of 
Cioydoj],  Bow  Dean  of  VVe«tmini>ter,  Hvo. 

THEOLOGl'. 

Sermons,  chiefly  on  practical  gubjecta ; 
by  E.  Cogon,  i  vols  8va     £1,  Is. 

A  Disaertatian  on  the  Scheme  of  Human 
Redemption,  as  developed  in  tlie  I.uw  and 
m  llic  Gospel ;  by  tJie  Uev.  John  Levestm 
Hamilton,  B.A.  bt£  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
llird,  «vo.     12^* 

A  Review  of  Scripture  in  Testhnony  of 
Hesurrectioji  and  the  IMilleniuin»  witli  an 
Appendix  containing  Extracts  from  Air  Jo- 
leplk  Eyre*a  Observtiuiinsi  on  the  l*rophmes 
relating  to  the  Picstoration  of  the  Jews ; 
by  a  Layman,  bvo.    Hs, 

Doctrinul,   Kxperimeutal,   and  Pnuatcal 
Tlloui^bts  on   that  Sanctilication   which  h 
tal  by  the  InstTUHieiitaiity  of  the  Gos- 
tlif<ni^h   the   Divine  Influence  of  the 
ll^mn     3a. 

titions  on  Sacrillces,  by  Wil- 
liii^:„    *  s  D,  D.  ;  translated  from  tJie 

Lstui*  with  notea  and   additions,  by  John 
Alkn«  dvii,     U^ 

>[onunienral  Pillars  ;  or,  a  Collection  of 
Retiiarfcablc  Instance*  of  tlie  Jiwlgment, 
FfovideoLe,  and  Grace  of  Kiod  i  by  tlie 
Bev.  Thomaa  Young,  lUmo,     5&.  6d. 

TOl^OUaAPllY. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Tawa  o£  HttnK  ^  Sidiiacefctsr  of  the 
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Homans;  interspersed  witli  Biographical 
Sketches,  and  Pedigrees  of  iomc  of  the 
ptindpal  Famili(^^  and  profusely  enibcl* 
libhed  with  Engravings ;  by  W.  Dtddnson* 
Esq.  one  of  his  Majesty *«  Jusdrcs  of  the 
Ptare  for  the  Counties  nf  Nottingham, 
Lincoln,  Middh-sex,  Surrey,  Kent*  and 
Essex,  4to.     £^nis, 

EDlXBLRGtL 

A  New  Methodical  Grammar  of  the 
French  Language;  by  M.  Ch.  De  Belle* 
cour,  I'? mo.     6s. 

Maniage,  a  Novel;  second  edition,  3 
vdIs,  1^0.     £L  1&. 

Edinburgh  Almanadc,  or  Cniversal  Scots 
and  Imperial  Register  for  lt4I9«  4«.  M. 
sewed,  5s*  bound. 

<^.ocjtietry,  a  Novel,  3  vols  12mo.    i-'L  la- 

Tbc  Acclan\ation  of  the  Redeemed;  a 
Sermon,  daiivercd  beibre  the  Missiionary 
St»riet7,  London,  in  Suirty  Cbcpel,  on 
May  ilth,  IHOH5  by  John  Ciimpbcll,  O.D- 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  fiecond 
edition^  ^ivo. 

Thi»  Exportation  and  Character  of  Barna- 
bas, a  iSermon  preached  in  the  outer  High 
C  hurch  of  Glasgow^,  by  appointment  of  the 
Prettbylery,  on  Sabbath  the  g,5ih  October 
1818,  on  tlie  death  of  the  Hev,  Robert  Bal- 
four, D,D.  late  minister  of  tliat  churchy 
by  tlie  Rev.  Alex.  Rankine,  D.D,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  city,  Bvo. 

The  Faithful  Minister's  Character  and 
Reward,  a  pennon  preaciied  in  the  Outer 
High  Cliurch,  Glasgow,  on  October  ^ji^ 
IS  Id,  being  th&  Lord's  Day  inunediatelv 
after  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Bal- 
four, D.D.  by  John  Campbtll,  D.D.  one  of  J 
the  ministori  of  Edinburgh,  Bvo. 

LesNons  from  the  Bible,  for  the  use  of] 
Schools ;  i»e]ccttd  and  edited  by  the  ReT- 
Thorn a<s  T.  Duncan,  M*D.  mimster  of  ihol 
New   Church,   Dualities,    fiecond  editioq^j 
ISrao. 

A  Letter  to  W.  R.  K.  Douglas,  Esq,  [ 
M.P.  on  the  Expediency  of  the  Bill  br(>ught  I 
by  him  into  Parliament,  for  the  Protection] 
and  Encounigcment  of  Banks  for  Savini^  J 
in  Scotland,  occasioned  by  a  Report  of  the  I 
I'dinburgh  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  ' 
fici^gars ;  by  the  Rev.  H.  Dunt^n,  Ruth- 
veil,  Svo.    2s. 

Letter  to  the  Mjigistrates  of  Edinburgh»| 
on  tlie  Execution  of  Robert  Johnston  ;  hj  " 
an  Eye-VV'"imcss,  Svo.     6d. 

Letter  to  the  Citizens  of  Edinburgh  ;  in 
which  the  cm:  I  ^^  ^  ..^  :.:,..,    ■.      --fona  of  j 
on  »♦  Fye-Wi  l  th»| 

conduct  of  til  in 

true  light ;  by  C  ivi^n  bw,     6d. 

An  Address  to  the  Inhabiunts  of  Edin- 
burgh, en  the  ciuira^es  committed  vn  ll 
3<>tli   Dtc*  and  the  statenients  in  varioi 
publications  regarding*  the  coii'li'i'  ,ii'  ihi 
Civil  Power ;  by  AmiciLs  Veriii^ 
Letter  to  tl)e  Mjigiiitntcs  ol    i 
in  coufti'uuencc  of  tiie  olHcial  sttttuutnt  luic 
ly  publitiied  m  jiisiitlcfttion  of  thtit  cabdu 
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witfi  regard  to  the  Execution  of  Robert 
Johnston,  Hvo.     6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  tlie 
Lord  Advocate  on  the  Execution  of  Ro- 
bert Johnston,  December  30,  1H18.  8vu. 
18.60. 

A  Statistical,  Political,  and  Historiod 
Account  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  the  period  of  the  first  establishments  to 
the  present  day,  on  a  new  plan  ;  by  D.  B. 
Warden,  Consul  tat  the  United  Sutes  at 
Paris :  with  a  new  map  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  plan  of  the  City  of  Washington, 
3  vols  Hvo.     £3,  2s. 

A  Scries  of  Engravings,  representing  the 
Bones  of  tlie  Human  Skeleton,  with  the 
Skeletons  dS  some  ot  the  Lower  Animals ; 
by  Edward  Mitchell,  Engraver,  Edinburgh. 
The  Explanatory  References  by  John  Barw 
day,  M.D.  Lectmer  on  Anatomy,  Fellow 
oi  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  of  the 
Ro3ral  Society  of  Edinbur^,  &c.  &c. 
Part  I.  impoial  quarto,  £l.  Is.  or  royal 
quarto,  IGs. 

Observations  on  the  proposed  Union  of 
Scceders  in  Scotland;  by  a  Seceder,  8va 
Is. 

Supjdcment  to  the  Encydopaedia  Britan- 
nica.  Edited  bv  Macvey  Napier,  Esq. 
F.ILS.  l..aBd.  and  Edinb.  With  numerous 
Engravings.     VoL    IIL    Part    IL     ito. 

£1,58. 

The  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  or  Geographi- 
cal Dictionary.  VoL  II.  Part  II.  Svo.  ds. 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scotland, 
and  on  the  Prindplcs  of  Mercantile  Juris- 
prudence. Third  edition.  By  George  Jo- 
seph Bel]»  Esq.  Advocate.  VoL  II.  4to. 
X'2,S8. 

An  Abridgement  of  all  the  Statutes  now 
in  force,  relating;  to  the  Revenue  of  Excise 
in  Great  Britam,  methodically  arranged 
and  alphabetically  digested.  The  third  edU 
tion.  Revised  and  brought  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  1818. 
By  James  Huie,  Collector  of  Excise.  One 
large  volume  Svo.     ill,  5s. 

History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jolm, 
Earl  of  Gowrie.  Royal  8vo,  ill.  Is.  On- 
ly 150  copies  printed. 

Memorials;  or,  the  Memorable  Things 
tliat  fell  out  widitn  this  island  of  Britain, 
from  1C38  to  1684;  by  the  Rev.  Mr  H. 
Law.  Edited  from  the  MS-  b^  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpc,  Esq.  4to.     *1,  16s. 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland ; 
with  an  Introductory  Book  and  an  Appcn- 
dix;  by  George  Cook,  D.D.  minister  of 
Laurencekirk,  and  author  of  an  Illustration 
of  the  General  Evklcncc  establishing  the  re- 
ality of  Christ's  Ilesurrection.  3  vols  Svo. 
Sirund  cd'ithm.     £l  :  11:6. 

Saint  i*atrick;  a  National  Talc  of  the 
Fifth  Centurj-;  by  an  Antiquary,  3  vols 
12mo.     £l^  Is. 

An  Inquiry  into  tlie  Nature  and  Origin 
of  Public  Weultli,  and  into  the  Means  and 
Causes  of  it.s  Increase.  Second  edition^ 
witli  considerable  additions;  by  the  Ead 
of  Lauderdale,  Svo. 


Letter  to  his  Majerty*t  Sheriff-depute  ia 
Scotland,  iccommrnding  the  ertabluhment 
of  four  national  Asylums  for  the  recqition 
of  Criminal  and  Pauper  Lnnaties ;  by  An- 
drew Duncan*  senior,  M.D.  ft  P.    3«. 


Xew  Importations  from  France,  Ger» 
mahy,  ^c.  by  MesMrt  Treutiti  and 

Wurtz. 


Dumas,  Pr^ds  des  Evenemcns  Mili- 
taircs,  ou  Esuus  Historiques  sur  lea  Cam- 
pagnes  de  1799  a  1S14.— Tome  7  eC  8. 
ou  Campagne  de  1802 ;  2  vols  Sto»  avec 
Atlas  de  S  cartes.    Xl,  ISs. 

Heron  de  VOlefbsse,  de  la  RidMne  Mi. 
nerale»  Considerations  sur  ks  Mkiei,  Ua* 
ines,  et  Salines  des  difiemie  Etntt;  torn. 
IL  et  in.  Division  technique,  avee  Atlis 
en  iblio  de  d5  planches,  £ia 

Mad.  de  Recke,  Voyage  en  AHiiiii^i, 
dans  le  Tvrol,  et  en  ItSie ;  tmduit  pu 
Mad.  de  Montolieu,  4  vols  8va  £l,  14^ 

Delambre,  Histoire  de  rAstnmomie  dn 
Moyen  Age,  4ta  XS,  2ft. 

De  Jouy,  rHermite  en  Pzonnee,  m 
Observatbns  sur  les  Moeuts  etlnUngei 
Fran^ais,  tom.  2.  12mo.  88. 

Tanooigne,  Lettrcs  sor  la  Peaa^  ct  k 
Tnniuie  cTAsie,  2  vols  Svo :  avec  ggafuies 
oolong  d*aprcs  des  peinturei  Venues.  £U 
Di  Pietro»  Voyages  Historiquea  en  E- 
fnrpte,  pendant  les,Campagoe8  deBonapiite, 
lUeber,  et  Menou,  Svo.  lOs. 

Theatre  Complet  de  Chenler,  xMAk 
d*une  Notice  et  om6  du  Portrait  de  PAu- 
teur,  3  vols  Svo.  £l,  14. 

Hallaschka,  Elcmenta  eodipsiam  qnaa  p»- 
titur  tellus,  luna  earn  inter  et  aolem  ter- 
sante  ab  a.  1816,  usque  ad  a.  1880, 4ta 
cum  23  fig.  Pragfg.    £1  :  11  :  8. 

Matthi^n,  Tabula  ad  expedidonm  cal- 
culum  logarithm!  sunmus  vd  difikrentHi 
duarum  quantitatum,  per  logaritfamas  tan- 
tum  datarum,  -ko.  AUotug,    14i. 

Gracfe,  de  Rhinoplastice,  sive  arte  cor* 
turn  nasum  ad  vivum  restituendi  oommen* 
tatio,  cum  fig.  4to.  BeroL'    Xl,  1^ 

AUgemeine  Encydopadie  der  Wawn 
schal'tcn  und  Kiinste,  von  J.  S»  Endi  imd 
J.  G.  Gruber,  4to.  Ir.  Theil,  le.  n.  Sai 
Abth.  mit  kupf.  und  karten,  LeimxLk 
£2:12:6.  '^ 

Eddae  Saemundinae  sive  antiquioris  Car- 
mina  mythico-historiea  de  Volsungia,  Bud* 
lun^  et  Niflungis  vel  Giukungia,  et  refani 
^cstis  Danorum,  Suecorum,  Ajc-  &e.  com 
mterp.  Latina,  Lcct.  var.,  notis,  0omanOy 
&c.  2  vols.  4to.  liaunim.  XS. 

Schuw,  Specimen  novss  f«^i»<ftnif  Lexid 
Photii,  Svo.  Ilaunice.     98. 

Rask,  Angelsaksisk  Sprogliere,  &€•  (Ao« 
(![lo-Saxun  Grammar,  in  Swedish),  Svow 
Stockholm,     6s. 

Puykull,  Monographia  histenadum,  8f0b 
Uj)salia:     12s. 

Agardh,  Synopsis  Algaftm  SoMldiuw* 
Svo.  LwuUb,    68. 
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A  tehy  iensiblc  change  took  place  in  the  tewperatuje  of  the  air,  at  the  begirniirig  cif 
Tlect^nbCT,     The  average  of  the  first  day  was  about  8  decrees  Inwer  than  that  of  the  la^  J 
of  November,  and  it  continued  h>  decline  till  about  the  lOlh,  wlien  a  keen  frost  set  in»| 
which  lasted  for  several  days.     On  the  19th,  the  Thermometer  stnod  hii»her  than  on  any 
fomicT  day,  though  the  ni^^ht^  still  continued  cold.     On  the  27th  and  28th,  the  frost  was 
very  keen,  followed  by  wann  days,  and,  till  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Thermometer  al* 
nmys  sunk,  at  one  time  or  other  of  the  night*  to  3S.     The  Bafmneter  has  been,  ujKm  the  i 
whole,  steady,  4nd  during  the  frost,  very  high.     In  the  state  of  the  Hygrom^jter  there  if  ' 
nothing  deserving  particuJar  notice.     We  are  under  tlie  necessity  of  suspending  our  ob- 
servations of  Wilson *s  Hygrometer,  in  con-t'quenc--  of  the  instrument  having  given  way, 
an  event  which  we  long  aji^o  confcemplatedL     It  is  not  our  intention  to  substitute  anoUier 
In  its  place,  for  we  have  found,  in  the  course  of  twelve  moniha'  experience,  that  its  indi- 
^tioQS  are  not  to  be  relied  on.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  any  animal  or 
▼cgetable  substance,  whose  texture  h  liable  to  continual  changes,  and,  at  last,  to  inevit* 
ame  destructiont  can  ever  be  employed  for  accurately  measuring  minute  alterations  in  the 
stale  of  tlie  atmosphere.     We  hope,  however,  with  the  new  year,  to  present  our  readexs 
with  another  addition  to  our  Meteorological  Report,  on  a  principle  tar  more  accurate  and  j 
philosophical*  and  one  which  we  believe  has  never  yet  been  used  but  by  the  author  of  the 
woveiy.     We  shall  explain  it  fully  in  next  Report 
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Meteorological  Table,  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  at  Edinburgh,  in 

the  Observatory,  CaltoU'-'hilL 

N.B.— The  ObservatiooB  axe  made  twice  every  da\ ,  at  nine  o'clock,  foranoon,  aad  torn  o^dock,  afla* 
noon.    The  second  (NMervation  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  if  tnkeo  by  the  r    '^ 
Thermometer. 


Dittos  inU4 


Avfifttge  tit  ciuD  t.5  uicjiiei. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT.— 12/A  January  1819. 

Sugar.  The  demand  for  Sii|;r^r  has  continued  steady,  and  prices  have  been  in  ^  , 
maintained — in  some  instances  advanced.  The  market  has  every  appearance  of  impie^ir- 
ing,  and  the  stocks  e\\^'  whene  greatly  reduced,  particularly  in  London,  where  llie  qtMi- 
tity  on  hsuid  is  consiUciably  less  than  vi  the  same  period  last  year.  The  demand  al  pie* 
sent  is  principally  tot  good  and  birong  qualities  of  Musoovadoes.  The  purchasea  §at  die 
spring  exportations  a  v  n«)w  commencing  in  refined  goods.  The  hinders  are  not  aanoui 
to  press  sales,  as  they  expect  higher  prices  as  the  season  advances.  No  buancie  bee  of 
late  been  done  in  boreign  Suga;-8.  I'he  stock  of  Sugar  on  hand  must  be  neatly  lednced 
before  any  fresh  supplies  of  in  portance  can  reach  the  market — Cqffie.  Tht  dfmand  ftr 
Coffee  m  every  market  may  be  considered  as  steady  in  some  instances ;  the  buaBea  done 
has  been  extensive,  isome  public  sale;*  went  ofi  at  great  briskne^,  and  tboee '|iy'giii^ 
contract  maintain  the  lati-  advance.  As  tlie  navi^tion  becomes  open  in  the  Not^  oif 
Europe,  it  is  probable  tlmt  Coftee  n^ay  come  still  more  into  denuuid,  and  l»iB8  Ufl^ 

prices. Cotton.    1  he  low  price  of  tiiis  article  is  now  rendering  it  an  obj^  Sm  gicai 

capitalists  to  look  after.  In  consequence  of  which,  there  has  been  more  bonneaa  done  of 
late,  and  prices  may  bt-  stated  a  shade  higher.  The  consumpt  during  last  year  has  incwii 
ed,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  brought  to  market  The  bad  accounts  or  the 
state  of  the  markets  m  this  country  for  Cotton,  are  now  begixmins  to  reacb  the  ooimtiiea 
where  it  is  produced,  and  must  create  a  very  considerable  fall  in  toe  price,  of  vbicii  i^ 
dilators  will  no  doubt  eagerly  avail  themselves.  The  imports  £rom  all  quartezs  dwaiiK 
last  year  have  gready  increased,  particularly  from  the  East  Indies,  the  United  Statea  of 
America,  and  the  Brazils.  From  the  great  quantity,  however,  in  the  market,  and  the 
very  large  supplies  on  the  way  from  dificrent  ports,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  any 
great  improvement  in  price  can  take  place  for  some  time.  The  Cotton  from  the  fiaat 
Indies  is  daily  gaining  ground  amongst  the  spinners  and  manufacturers^-^ Corn.  As  the 
ports  still  continue  open  for  the  im];)ortation  of  Foreign  Grain,  the  market  maiy  in  Bcnetal 
be  stated  as  dull  and  heavy  tor  Grain  irom  foreign  ports.  In  English  Wheat,  the  jfinapd 
is  more  lively,  and  prices  rather  on  the  advance.  It  is  not  probable,  however^  fram  tfie 
general  state  of  the  market,  that  any  considerable  advande  can  take  place,  or  be  peant- 
nent — Rum,  Brandy^  and  Hollands.  The  Rum  market  continues  very  dull  and.aqiRB- 
std.    The  quotations  can  hardly  be  obtained,  and  good  purchasers  may  buy  at  prices  be- 
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low  tljese  quoted.  Bniivdy  and  Geneva  are  heavy,  the  sales  consisting  cbiefiy  of  parcels 
for  the  iijimediate  use  of  the  trade — Tobacco.  There  has  been  very  little  business  done 
in  this  article — FntlL  The  demand  for  Fruit  continues  consi<ierable* — Iruh  Frovisuma, 
The  detiumd  for  these  continueM  Huiited. — In  Jlcmp  and  Fh,v  there  ii  little  doing,  and 
iSie  urice  of  TaJiov?  cootiDues  tt>  decline.  The  de^ionJ  far  Greenland  Oil  continues  limits 
«d,  and  the  market  heavy.  Spermaceti  has  also  j^ven  way.  In  the  other  kinds  there  is 
little  variation*  Little  busmesa  bas  been  done  in  Tuk  MtditLrranean  Produce  continues 
very  uninteresting*  Very  little  busiaess  i*  doing  in  Df/cwtXHiji,  The  quota  dons  of  Mke 
have  far  dome  ume  past  been  merely  uoQUiial,  and  some  partial  sales  have  been  made  at 
nduced  prices.  The  prices  of  every  kind  of  Wines  continue  steady  ;  and  for  Port  and 
Sherry,  and  almost  all  French  Wines,  sdll  higher  prices  are  looked  for.  In  other  articlei 
of  commerce,  no  alteraUon  Ijas  occurred  worth  noticing. 

In  fixing  omr  attention  upon  tlie  occurrences  of  the  year  tlmt  is  psstsU  we  hove  every  rea- 
son to  rejoice  at  die  protfr>ect  of  riadonal  prosperity  which  it  presents  to  tlie  view.  The  agri- 
cultunU  interesti>  of  diis  cotmtry  are  recovered  from  their  severe  depression,  and  hold  out» 
for  tile  future,  the  strongcit  prospect  of  permanent  prosperity.  Some  time,  however,  must 
yet  elapse  before  that  inaTcst  can  completely  overcome  tlie  cnormoub  dtfHcuItie^  vdih 
which  it  had  to  contend,  and  under  which  it  laboured*  AH  our  manufactures  arc  in  fidl 
activity,  and  that  prfxii^jfious  hrancli  of  tbem,  tlie  cotton  uianulactures,  give  full  employ- 
ment to  all  concerntrd  in  iL  The  wages,  for  mme  particukr  branches  of  it,  are  raUier 
low,  hut  tlieir  work  is  abundant^  and  die  workmen  have  their  choice  of  it,  which  is  an  ob- 
ject of  die  greatest  importance  to  tfieni.  The  shipping  inture^t  of  tlih  country  U  greaUy 
revived,  and  dady  reviving.  The  extension  of  our  trade >  from  the  ailditional  and  increas*- 
ip^  arrivals  and  departures  &"om  every  port,  is  truly  great  and  cheering.  The  dejnand  for 
i^pa  is  very  greats  and,  we  have  reason  to  know,  has  not  been  so  extensive  fur  a  great 
number  of  years.  In  the  ports  of  ttie  Clyde,  there  are  more  new  sliips  at  present  building, 
than  fw<s  ban  kiwwn  stm-e  179S  ;  and  we  believe  we  may  say,  that  it  is  the  (tame  in  many 
Qftber  ports.  Our  trade  is  increasing  to  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and,  diough  shackled 
in  some  places  from  revolutionary  wartkre,  presents,  upon  die  whoks  an  aspect  of  the 
most  eiaoouraging  description,  when  considered  as  a  whole,  which  it  ougb^t  to  be,  to  appre* 
date  it  correcdy.  The  revenue  of  the  country  continues  tu  flourish  and  increase.  The 
actual  increase  of  the  year  1818,  is  very  near  £3,6kK),0O0,  a  vast  suiHj  and  which  will 
furnish  a  powerful  item  in  the  ways  and  means  fot  the  pri^sent  year.  Thus*  in  every 
thing  tliat  concerns  our  nadonal  greatneavS,  credit,  security,  and  prtKpmty,  the  event  and 
the  fact  completely  bditjs  those  gloomy  prognosticaiiDtis  and  evil  fortbodings  of  opposition, 
orators  and  writers,  those  bitterest  foes  of  dieir  countr}'*s  peace,  piusperity,  and  gl^ry-         ~ 

Our  trade  tJ^  our  East.  India  possessions  continues  to  increase.  Our  comoicrcial  rclati 
vith  our  valuable  Nordi  American  possessions  are  daily  becoming  greater  and  more  importantj 
The  trade  for  timber  to  these  plau^es  is  immense,  uijd  incre^ng  with  rapid  strides.  Abov9J 
tiurty  Hue  ships  are  now  exclusively  employed  in  that  trade,  trom  die  small  port  of  PorT 
Glasgow  alone.  An  sissodation  is  fornun^,  or  formed,  at  l^iverpool,  to  place  vessels  ii 
diat  trade,  to  go  at  regidar  jieriods,  in  all  seasons.  The  timber,  stones,  and  provisionsii 
of  these  our  American  colonies,  find  an  advantageous  and  exteniave  market  in  our  valuable 
West  tndia  po&iit'ssions  i  and  which  trade,  the  wisdom  and  vigour  ot  our  rulers  liave  se- 
oiired  to  ourselves,  aiid  luken  out  of  tiie  hands  of  our  great  commercial  rivals,  and  which 
is  die  severest  blow  ever  indicted  on  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  consequences  o{  the  measures  mentiuneil,  as  so  beneticial  to  our  interests,  and  in* 
jurious  to  theirs,  though  only  commenced  a  few  months  ago  U'roiii  die  1st  October  last)»l 
are  developing  thcmselv^  in  every  State  of  the  Union,   with  a  great  and  &tal  rapidity*,* 
While  the  United  States  of  America  carried  their  timber,  and  provisions,  and  stones,  t~ 
Gur  West  India  colonies,  to  supply  their  extensive  wants,  they  thus  carried  on  a  trad 
with  the  latter,  in  articles  wkicli  no  odier  port  of  the  world  required,  or  would  take  froi 
them.     For  these  articles,  which  employed  jjuch  a  vast  propotdon  in  the  tonnage  of  did 
shipping,  they  receiver!  eidier  specie  Ctlds  chiefly)  or  good  bills  on  London,     With  thesol 
they  were  enabled  to  clesu:  their  imiienetruble  woods,  and  spread  culrivatiou  over  dieir  uu^^l 
menise  wilds.     But  wliat  is  more,  witli  the  siiecie  they  were  enabled  to  go  into  the  EaatT 
India  market  on  an  advantageous  footing,  which  they  will  now  no  longer  be  able  U>  da 
The  reduction  of  die  Spanibli  colonies,  whether  loyal  or  revolted,  is  such,  that  no  hu|h»1" 
of  importance  in  die  precious  metals  con  be  drawn  (torn  dtem  by  the  United  States,  m  es:  k 
diange  for  the  arddes  with  wlucli  they  are  allowed  to  tr^ide  to  the!tie  culoniea.     Deprived  y 
tiierelbrc,  of  die  mighty  supply  formerly  received  from  the  Bridsli  West  indies,  i!>pccic  i" 
now  hecoming  so  scarce  in  tlie  Lfnited  Stales,  tliat,  according  to  die  latest  accounts,  it  i 
openly  proposed  in  dieir  Lcgislaiure,  ut  enact  laws  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  their! 
gold  and  «dver  coin.     Without  the  expttrtation  of  gohl  and  sdver  from  the  United  Statr" 
itii  impos^ble  that  the  subjects  of  these  State=i  can  carry  on  any  tratle  wordi  mentioaij 
with  the  Kost  Indies,  the  trade  to  which  has,  in  every  age,  occasioned  a  drain  of  die  pr^ 
cious  metals  te  that  qmirter.    The  boidiing  system  has  been  tried  iu  America,  to  givtf  t^o-l 
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ergy  to  commerce,  and  to  suppl]^  a  drcnlating  medium  eoual  to  its  wants.  They  want^ 
however,  that  confidence  and  stability  which  old  established  oommerdal  countries  affinrdy 
and  which  can  only  render  hanks  usefiil  to  a  country.  In  America,  tfaerefSrae,  the  system 
has  been  tried,  but  in  so  far  as  it  was  intended  to  supply  every  oommeicial  want,  it  has 
completely  &iled.  America  has  been  taught  by  experience,  that  she  is  still  too  young  a 
coimtry  to  benefit,  to  any  extent,  by  bankmg  establishments,  and  duit  the  difierent  inter- 
ests which  reign  in  her  territories,  will,  in  aU  probability,  prevent  her  from  ever  deriving 
any  advantage  from  pursuing  the  plan.  The  consequence  Of  what  we  have  attempted  to 
detail,  has  occasioned  great  commercial  distress  throughout  the  chief  oommerdal  Skates  ot 
the  Union.  Numerous  and  extensive  failures  are  daily  taking  place  ■  confidence  is  diakea 
—money  is  not  to  be  had,  and  mercantile  concerns  wear  a  most  unfiivourable  aspect  tfatougfa* 
out  the  Maritime  States  of  America.  The  best  informed  oonrider  this  distress  as  not  yet 
at  its  height  The  consequences  must  in  some  measure  be  felt  in  this  country,  but  not  to 
the  degree  may  at  first  be  supposed,  because  we  receive  in  cotton,  &c.  douUe  tibe  vidu» 
ihat  the  United  States  take  from  us  in  goods,  and  therefore  our  merdianti  have  ahvays 
more  American  property  in  their  hands,  than  the  American  merchants  has  of  theira. 

Whilst  our  former  great  and  lucrative  trade  with  Spanish  South  America  zemaiiis  sob* 
jected  to  the  greatest  vexations,  vicissitudes,  and  uncertainty,  f^tim  the  nature  c^  Ae  san* 
guinary  and  destructive  warfkre  there  carried  on,  and  piincqpaUy  supported  by  dai^  ad- 
venturers from  an  parts  of  the  world,  a  great  and  increasing  trade  is  carnring  on  betwixt 
this  country  and  New  Orleans.  This  city,  from  its  geographical  situatkm,  oornmands, 
and  must  ever  command,  the  trade  of  the  largest  tract  of  country,  and  greatest  extent  of 
territory  of  any  place — in  America,  or  perhaps  in  the  worid.  All  the  people  or  tribes  of 
men  who  at  present  inhabit,  or  who  may  in  future  inhabit,  the  mighty  and  eztenaife  banki . 
of  Uie  Missisuppi,  the  Missoure,  Ohio,  and  their  tributary  streams,  can  only  fioi  an 
outlet  for  the  prMuce  of  their  labours,  and  an  inlet  for  aU  their  more  necesaaiy  nqppliest 
through  the  medium  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  These  regions  are  peopling  fitsL  Tlie' 
faciliUes  which  these  navigable  rivers  afibrd  for  transportmg  their  prodme,  wQl  gieathf 
facilitate  the  spreading  of  a^culture  and  commerce  on  their  banks.  Steami*boalg  are  a£ 
ready  numerous  on  the  Mississippi  There  is  at  present  constructing  in  Glasgow,  two  en« 
gines  of  forty  horse  power  each,  for  one  steam-boat,  of  about  700  tons  burden,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  carrying  goods  and  passengers  from  and  to  New  Orleans,  on  the  Mininippi. 
Fipm  the  nature  of  the  exports  from,  and  imports  to,  this  place,  a  great  portion  of  tne 
trade  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants.  During  last  jrear,  ther^  was  ex«' 
ported  from  New  Orleans,  and  chiefly  to  Great  Britian,  above  80,000  bales  of  Cottoii« 
which  may  serve  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  trade  of  this  pUce. 

British  conmierce  also  is  daily  extending  itself  up  the  Mediterranean,  and  aUnff  its  po- 
pulous shores.  The  Turkish  power  is  now  so  much  humiliated  and  brotoi,  Ihatboweves 
anxious  the  followers  of  Mahomet  may  be  to  promote  the  extension  of  oommerdal  oonmm*' 
nications,  and,  consequently,  the  introduction  of  more  liberal  and  enlightened  ideas  with 
Europeans,  still  these  are  no  longer  able  to  oppose  any  formidable  barrier  to  tlw  cortenmi 
of  trade.  Any  quarrd  with  the  American  powers,  must  only  give  the  latter  a  sonr  ftot* 
ing  in  the  Mediterranean  and  its  interesting  sh($res.  The  power  of  Rusria,  gcdded  by  her 
present  enlightened  policy,  is  surrounding  the  Black  Sea,  and  opening  up  with  the  in* 
terior  of  her  vast  dominions,  by  this  road,  a  trade  once  unknown  to  £»  west  of  Bmnpt. 
J^et  any  one  look  at  Odessa,  and  see  what  a  few  years  has  accomplidied.  The  tade  or 
Britain,  therefore,  in  every  part  connected  with  the  Mediterranean,  must  oontimie  to  in- 
crease and  expand.  Her  name  is  too  well  known,  and  her  capital  and  influence  toowAdf 
ielt,  to  dread  the  power  of  any  rival  to  supplant  her  in  the  greatest  share  of  tlib  tnde.     ' 

From  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  a  British  trade  is  begun  with  the  Russian  posssssloiii 
in  Kamtchatka,  and  the  port  of  Ochotsk.  Thin  we  hinted  at  in  a  former  Number,  as  1i»>' 
ing  only  begun,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  it  continuing  to  be  pressed  with  vigour,  sBid  aa- 
dcr  every  encouragement.  This  trade  opens  a  wide  fidd  indeed  for  the  general -adfttlige 
^nd  improvement  of  countries  and  people,  hitherto  barely  known  to  dvilized  Europe. 

The  British  possessions  in  New  Holland  and  Van  Dieman*8  hmd,  are  daUy  using  ia 
commercial  importance  and  prosperity.  .  The  trade  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  also'iii- 
creasing,  and  affords  a  prospect  of  becoming  eminently  advantageous  to  this. country,  aad 
tile  roast  of  Africa,  along  the  Gulph  of  Guinea,  and  in  the  territory  of  Benen  (the  most  ad- 
vantageous for  trade  and  settlements),  are  beginning  to  reap  the  advantages  arising  from  a 
peacenil  mercantile  intercourse  with  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  few 
years  will' open  the  eyes  of  the  Sovereigns  of  those  parts  to  the  use  of  tiie  adnm 
they  possess,  and  that  their  interests  are  not  to  sell  their  subjects  as  slaves,  but  to  i 
industrious  men  of  them. 

On  which  ever  side  we  turn  our  eyes,  or  to  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  we  i 
our  researches,  there  we  see  British  skill,  capital,  industry,  and  honour,  exerting  \ 
selves  in  a  way,  which,  while  it  adds  to  the  wealth  and  security  of  their  country,  most 
also  pnne  eminently  beneficial  to  mankind  at  large. 

We  subjoin  the  following  important  Tables  of  die  Exports  and  Imports  of  Great  BritUfc 
UTiring  the  year  1818,  and  our  readers  may  rely  on  their  general  accuracy. 
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Cotton  impfjrtL'd  in  1818. 


At  Liverpool,-* 
I  London,  .w. 


«185,620 
.48,753 


Total,  655,638  (<() 


Coiton  exportid  in  1818. 


From  Liverpool, 
—     London, 
^    GtoagoWi 


ba^  ii  Utile** 
0,154 
,9T5 
47S 

TotaI»  60,602 


Of  tliifi  (juantity  S13»507  bags  were  from  tlie  United  States ;  168,498  bags,  &c 

L  the  Brazils;  41,919  bales,  &:c.   from   the  British  West  Indies ;  222,786  bags,   &c 

the  East  Indies ;  and  8,941  bags,  6uz*  the  remainder,  from  EuropBaji  aud  Irish 


Stigar  imporied,  1818* 


^to  Londan,w 

w.  LiverpooL— »,. — >^,.^..^ — — «. 

—  Bristol, u,.^. 

I  <^  Lancaster  and  Wliitehaven,^ 
\*—  Ojde  and  Leith,. 


^167,760 

36,996 

20,586 

3,043 

23,094 


(fl>  Total,  251,479 


lierct's. 

15,553 
6.815 
2,41? 
1,216 
1,826 

27,822 


cases,  b&gi*  Stcj 
101,802 
18,033 
775 

11,184 


131,794 


[  (a)  Of  this  quantity,  117  tierced  and  3552  cases  were  from  the  Brazils  and  South  Ame- 
Klea ;  184  cases  and  105,642  bogs  ^m  the  East  indies ;  the  remainder  from  our  Wcct 
India  colonies, 

Sygar  exported  in  ISlQJrofn  flWjJor/jf— 24,025  tons,  about  30»000  hhds. 


Sugar  paid  DtUiet  on  1818. 

CTWta.  B*  Plnntation, 

At  London,^ ^ -^  2,354,68.S 

^  Liverpool,  ^,frtmf,r»^t^M^ li,^      369,760 

—  Gksgow, 234,4<»9 

—  Leith, ^»,,.^*,. 7,906 

—  Bristol,  &c^^^^.. 390,000  («) 


Total,  3,354,820 


Cwts.  Fox^ga. 

19341 

1,120 


20,461 


^  Thia  c^uantity  is  uncertain— it  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  quantity  imported,  as 
r  little  ifi  exported  from  these  ports  to  forei^  countries. 


Rum  imporUd^  1818. 


Loodoa*. 
Liverpool^  . 

Bristol,. 
Lancaster,  &.C . 
Clyde  and  | 
Leith, 


Emd  I 


Puns. 

35,687 

5,018 

2,067 

912 

4,622 


48,306 


440 

167 

65 

144 

155 


971 


Rum  ptJid  Dtiikt  tw  1816. 


At  London,^ 


-^  Liverpool, 
—  Glasgow,^ 
-^  Leith,  «^ 


—  Bristol,  &£.  say^ 


CJallanit. 
1,269,421 

415,501 
172,097 
30,620 
20QyiX}0(a) 


Totali  2,087.639 


7  We  have  not  the  Bccumtc  returns  for  these  ports,  but  it  cannot  be  less,  as  the  re- 
t  presently  to  be  mentioned  will  shew. 

Hum  tipntivd  to  iiU purity  1818 — 27,501  puns,  of  110  galls*  eaclh 


Moiassi'i  Wttporicd,  1818* 


At  London ,^.....<w-^»  671 
«>  LiverpooL  >-.-^i...—  1798 
—  Glasgow  &  Leith,^  38 1- 
*  Bristol, ,  27 


IG 

389 

10 

415 


Afnloites  exported^  1818. 


1794  toii$^, 
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COCOA. 


Duiies.       [|         ExportSr 


Imported. 


Paid 


hhds.  &  tirccs. 

At  London, »..>...  412 

-.  Liverpool, 140 

—  Glasgow,  &4J. 21 

"573 


At  London,. 
»—  Liverpool, « 

—  Bristol,  ^ 

—  Lancaster,  &c.^ 

—  Clyde  and  Leith,^ 


Is.dcba^ 

2,591 

6,944 

374 

82 


12053  cwts. 


9,981 

Coffee  imported  (a). 

hhds.  &  tierces. 

35,006 

7,867 

1344 

97 

4,631 


SgSOOcwfi. 


txrk.&ba«. 
65,554 
26,440 
142 

11,322 


48,445  103,456 

(a)  Of  this  quantity,  267  hhds.  and  13,181  barrels  and  bags,  were  fram  the  Badb 
and  South  America ;  16,522  barrels  and  bags  from  the  East  Indies,  and  the  renuunder 
from  our  West  India  colonies. 


Cqffiepcnd  Duties  on  1818. 
Cwts.  B.  plantatioD, 


Cwte.  Foreign. 
4,539 


Cqffbe  exported^  1818»" 


ToaiipBtsT 
23,9731  too 


At  London,^ 

—  Liverpool,. 

—  Glasgow,^ 
^  Leith,. 


38,704 

16,583 

2,839 

1,355 


Total,  59,481  4,539 

N.  B.  We  are  without  die  returns  for  Bristol. 


TOBACCO. 

Exported. 


Faii  dutiet  OH. 


Imported. 


At  London,.*.^ 
-^  Liverpool, 
—  Glasgow,^ 


hhds. 
-.18,955 
-.11.521 
^2,003 

32,479 


LiverpooL 


hhds. 
From  London,.......^l,937 

—  Liverpool,., —  3,397 

—  Glasgow,  no  re-  — 

turn.  i-i— ^ 


AtLon^,^    4^543hhdsi 
—  Liverpool,^    4,164  do. 


—  G] 


.......990,485011. 


5,334    —  LeiUi,...^.:,.fi82,049di». 


Grain  imported^  1818. 


Foreign. 

Wheat, 206,689 

Oats, 11,553 

Barley, 43,548 

Rye, 6,653 

Beans, 14,210 

Pease,.. 9,342 

Malt, 


For.  291,995 
Flour, 
Oatmeal, 


Total. 

324,902  qrs. 
496,640  -^ 

81.567  — 
6,758  — 

29,132  — 
10,812  — 

52.568  — 


1,002,379 
12,467  sacks. 
[351,086  barrs. 
46,640  loads. 


London. 

Other  ipoftB. 

Foreign. 
725,353 

Foreign. 
333,756 

582,33^ 

225,508 

277,421 

273,326 

10,808 

49,731 

73,758 

24,701 

31,450 

23,786 

1,701,123 

930,810 

12,164  harrs.      30,145  bans. 


TbUL 


DYE  WOODS. 


Imported^  1818. 
Fustic,. 
Logwood, 
Necaraguawood,. 
Barwood, 
Camwood,. 


6,266  tons. 

11,587  — 

1,217  — 

390,— 

501  — 


Total,  19,961  tons. 


JSxportedf  1818. 

1,165  tons. 

4,998  — 

412 -, 

157  — 

9  ^ 


Total,    6,741  tons. 


idLcnioD  Juice,.. 

fltoOtB ,«.. 

►a, 
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,..-„  44)J26  bans* 
„...,    6,6Mtons. 

6»022  tons. 

5,201  butts,  &C* 

953  tons. 

» 16,986  tons. 

gpd, .185,536  quarters. 

§»............ ..104,701  packages. 

P ......,* 23,315  tons. 

903,H44  number. 

1!>,S63  seroons  and  diests. 
l»ni  casks. 
',342  casks. 
26,020  bales  and  bags. 
6,524  casks. 

HI, 2,939  casks. 

0* 1.5,65^S  barrs.  and  bogs. 

aron  Bark, ^^B95  casks, 

I. h,%m  tons. 
^... * 22,t9[>ton4. 
► .131,069  bags. 
u..... 43,622  bags. 
li 24.,&B3  tong. 

r.« .«.«. 138,17l>  barra. 

tine, *.*...„*...  8L401  casks. 

."*.«.*. 4»345  tons, 

Sundrkt  ai  Liverpool  1810. 
Imported. 

Beef, 7,726  tierces, 

^„«.     7,213  barrs. 

Pork, 20,251  tierces. 

3699  barrs, 

Butter»--.177,527  fxtVms, 
_  18,772  half  do. 


iuj 


Exporii'd, 
16,070  cwts. 
283  tons. 
9301  tons, 
5,022  cwt^ 
2,435  cvts. 
176  tons. 
9,479  {quarters. 
14,688  cwts. 
2,156  tons. 
141,371  nimiber* 
27,793  cwts. 
6,22U  galls. 
8,907  cwta, 
316  cwts. 
80.914  galls. 
ISSgalU 
12,034  cwts. 
2,680  cwts, 
5,740  cwts. 
7,2634  tons. 
l,494itons, 
2,6iBB  cwtK. 
360  tons. 
10,-145  bamf. 
686  cwfcB. 
S2^  tons. 


Exported, 

4,038  qre. 

1,569  — 

2,058  tons. 

7,020  baiTs. 

15,397  barrs. 

4,515  firkins. 


into  the  Chjdc  1818.— S'wwiinw. 
Number.  Total. 

606.127  direct,  and  19^,524  coastwise.    802,651 

skins, 15,222 

and  Seal  Oil      ]  ,972  casks. 

Whale  Oil, 200  ditto. 

Mahogany,  ,«.«*,      2,4tO  logs. 
Lignum  vitie,--«,  14  tons. 

Wines,  ,««,««,^         689  pipes,  and  327  hhds,,  &c.  Ac 
ffli,  in  the  previouB  enumeration,  we  are  widiout  a  very  great  number  of  articles, 
■^accurate  idea   of  the  enomious  foreign  tratle  of  Great  Britain,  etill  what  we 
L»  may  prove  useful,  and  be  deemed  curious  by  our  readers,  and  serve  to  give 
idea  of  the  trade  of  their  native  country. 

tables  hcire  given  but  few  remarks  are  necessary.     The  import  of  Cotton  has 

^ready  increased,  from   the  East  Itidies,  the  Bra/,iU,  and  die  United  States  of 

The  total  increase  is  178,478  bags ;  and  it  appears  that  the  consunipt  has  in- 

i^ng  his  eye  over  the  tables,  the  reader  will  be  et  no  loss  to  perceive  the  pro- 

fcj^t  which  our  much  injured  and  calumniated  Weit  India  colonies  hold  in  every 

I  concerns  the  trade  and  revenues  of  the  country.     The  value  of  the  Sugar,  Rum, 

0  Cotton,  alone,  exclusive  of  duties,  cannot  be  less  than  from  i.'16  to  £17,000,000 

r  The  dudes  paid  on  the  articles,  die  growth  and  produce  of  these  colonies,  can- 

Ithan  ^6,000,000.     The  Sugar  and  Hum  alone  here  enumerated,  as  paid  duties 

pld  yield  £5,350,000 ;  yet  these  are  the  possessions  which  James  Stephen,  Esq. 

Iiis  audacious  publtcation.s  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  "  uuk  every  ceniutt/ 

fl^r  commercial  capital  than  they  are  '^orth,^" — (Mr  Stephen*s  Speech,  page  30). 

extent,  ihe  value,  and  demand  for  a  trade,  which  tlie  same  gendeman's  equals 

accurate  co^jutors,  the  cridcs  in  tlie  Edinburgh  RcYicw,  insist  sliould  be 

bai^  in  order  U>  save  Great  Britain  from  ruin ;  for,  say  they,  as  the  quantity 

HPrautlfs  for  in  Great  Britain,  in  1775,  was  !,. 533,421  £Vi^—{Ediuhurgh  He^ 

^fUhn' page  160,  consequently,  tlie  quantity  raised  in  these  latter  times,  is  far 

Kdemwid  for  it     •■*  We  have  endeavoured  to  shew,"'  said  they,  **  that  there  was 

M'SttgJUi^  not  merely  in  the  British  markets,  ha  in  ifte  tnarkci  of  ihn  -xorli  . 
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and  that  America  made  more  Sugar  than  Europe  and  Amenca  could  ooogome.**— ^iShrfhr, 
voL  13/A,  &c.)  Well,  the  oonsumpt  of  Great  Britain  ii  incKaaed  finom  their  atandaid  bj 
which  they  meant  topbuit  and  culavate,  viz.  1,533,421  cwts.,  ai  in  1775,  to  the  qoantitf, 
as  we  have  shewn,  of  3,354,820  cwts.  in  1818 ;  and  yet  dieie  gentlemea*  to  lewm  the 
ruinous  excess  of  the  quantity  of  Sugar  raised  beyond  the  quantity  reqabed*  aaw  no  odier 
remedy  but  to  set  instantly  about  rooting  out  the  canes,  and  laying  waste  Ae  fieldi,  or,-  Is 
use  their  own  language,  **  a  diminished  culture  of  the  Sugar  Cane  3i  aoerthe  Wettlttikt,^ 
-^Rrviewf  voL  13/A,  page  384,  &c)  Their  niend,  Napokoo,  cooJd  not  have  gifca  id 
advice  more  conducive  to  his  interests,  or  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Oiett  "^  '' 


PRICES  CURRENT^iVov.  ft&^Loniim,  Jan.  S,  ISlti 


SUGAR,  Miue. 

LEITH. 

GLASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL 

.     LONDON. 

DUTUi.      i 

.    76 

to     — 

25 

to    79 

64 

to      76 

77     to     80 

> 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 

80 

90 

80 

89 

77 

89 

11            «* 

1-      £110  0 

F:ne  uid  very  fine,    .    • 

92 

96 

90 

9S 

90 

95 

86             9S 

J 

Refined,  I)oub.  Loaves,    • 

150 

160 

— 

— 

— 

■i. 

145              -. 

Powder  ditto. 

124 

126 

— 

^ 

— 

^ 

114              — 

Single  ditto. 

116 

122 

119 

124 

120 

124 

112             — 

Small  Lumps 

112 

116 

114 

116 

120 

126 

no           -. 

Lane  ditto. 
Crushed  Lumps,    . 

108 

111 

110 

112 

109 

115 

106              ^ 

62 

66 

ee 

67 

65 

68 

MOLASSES.  Britidi,    cwt 

40  C 

41 

40 

41 

40 

36B          5? 

0   7  6} 

COFFEE,  Jamaica   .    cwt 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

132 

113 

130 

141 

138 

146 

144           147 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutch,  Triage  and  very  ord. 

144 

157 

112 

155 

147 

155  {148            15t 

M 

120 

130 

— 

— 

110 

138    110           128 

8     *  *  « 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

132 

143 

130 

143 

142 

148  -146            151 

S     0  0  71 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
St  Domingo, 

PIMENTO  (in  Bond)      lb. 
SPIRITS, 

Jam.  Rum,  16  0>  P.   gaU. 

145 

150 

144 

150 

149 

155  )145            149 

140 

— 

138 

140 

144 

148 

137           liO 

9i 

10 

9. 

9i 

9 

H              9 

0  01^ 

5sl0d    48  Of] 

38  8d 

5slOd 

38  8d 

48  Od 

48  4d   4s6d 

0  8  li 

Brandy, 

6    6 

7    6 

— 

_ 

.^ 

.. 

5   2     5    4 

in)  S}?l 

Geneva, 

4    0 

1    3 

"- 

-^ 

-. 

... 

3   8     3    9 

wiSes, 

7    9 

8    0 

— 

... 

^m 

K. 

14    6       — 

{UilfiS'J  S 

Claret,  Ist  Growths,  hhd. 

60 

64 

— 

.. 

-. 

_ 

£50       55    0 

Portugal  Red,            pipe. 
Spanish  White,         butt. 
Teneriflb,                 pipe. 

48 
34 

51 
55 

— 

- 

z 

z 

48       55    0 
26        60    0 

fa^lff  95U  0 
1r.S.jP  96  11  0 

30 

35 

— 

.. 

to- 

-m 

28        34    0 

Madeira,       .       .       . 

60 

70 

— 

... 

— 

.. 

40       45    0 

Us.1      89  18  6 

LOGWOOD,  Jam.    .    ton. 

£10 

_ 

7  10 

7  15 

8    5 

8  10 

8    0        - 

Honduras, 

10  10 

— 

8  10 

9    0 

8  10 

8  15 

8  10        — 

}        0   9  li 

Campeachy,       .       .    . 
FUSTIC,  Jamaica,       . 

11 

— 

9    0  10    0  1 

9    0 

9  lO!  9    0        — 

U 

12 

.. 

.^ 

10  15 

11     0.10    0    11    0 

}        I    4  «4 

Cuba,       .       .       . 

13 

14 

— 

i_ 

12  10 

13    5(14    0    15    0 

INDIGO,  Caraccat  fine,  lb. 

9s  6d 

ll8  6d 

8    6 

9    6 

— 

9s  Od  11    6 

TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine,  foot. 

2    8 

2    6 

— . 

2    5 

2'6 

—              «. 

Ditto  Oak, 

4    6 

5    0 

_ 

» 

^ 

^m                                 ^ 

V*    0  i  i 

ilhristiansand  (dut.  paid) 

2    3 

2    4 

-. 

.. 

... 

_ 

-.                                  _ 

Honduras  Mahogany 

1     4 

1     8 

0  10 

1    8 

\% 

1     6 

15      16 

ff    818  0 
f  B.S.1       1  "  i 

St  Domingo,  ditto 

— 

~> 

1    2 

3    0 

2    0 

18      19 

TAR,  American,       .     brL 

— 

- 

- 

- 

16    0  16    6 

20             «1 

{r^Jl  1  2ig 

Archangel, 

20 

21 

— 

19    6  21    0 

23              — 

s  z  : 

PITCH,  Foreign,    .     cwt. 

10 

« 

. 

_ 

.. 

_ 

11              - 

TALLOW,  Rus.  Yd.  Cand. 

87 

,^ 

84 

S6 

84 

79             80 

Home  Melted, 

88 

_ 

__ 

68             - 

HEMP,  Riga  Rhine,     ton. 

54 

_ 

50 

52 

_ 

_ 

£50    0       — 

{f±n  u  s 

Pftersburgh  Clean,      . 
FLAX. 
Riga  Thies.  &  Druj.  Rak. 
Dutch, 
Irish, 

48 

49 

49 

50 

46 

47 

46    0        — 

S3 

60 
68 

85 
140 
76 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Si            ^ 
70             90 

{lf}l  s  ?  \i 

MATS,  Archangel,    ,    100. 

95 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

E4    3     4  10 

fa}     t  in 

B.S.\      •  1  8 

BRISTLES, 

1 

Pctersburgh  Firsts,     cwt 

15  0 

16  0 

_ 

.. 

_ 

15  10        - 

P.S./       0   1 19 

ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl,    , 

51 

52 

— 

. 

— 

» 

51              52 

a8.\       0   4  4 
F8./       ••    * 

0   1  1 

Montreal  ditto. 

60 

_ 

58 

60 

_ 

38 

62              .. 

Pot,       .       . 

54 

55 

52 

53 

53 

54 

53             54 

OIL,  Whale,        .       .  tun. 

40 

41 

41 

42 

40 

48 

37             SB 

(od.        .        . 

80  p. brL)—! 

40 

42 

40 

«M2              43 
0  10      Is  Id      12 

\ 

TOB/VCCO,  Virgin,  fine,  lb. 

il 

VJ 

11 

11^ 

0    8 

^ 

Middling,       ...      10 

10) 

11 

111 

0    6 

0    7A    1  05       11 

0     M 

Inferii>r,        ...          9 

10 

10 

ir 

0    5 

1    7?!J           3 

rOTTOXS,  Bowed Georg.     — 

1    7 

1     8 

1    5 

Sea  IslaiKi,  fine,       .           — 

»_ 

3    6 

3     9 

3    1 

Si*"              — 

l.%?J 

Upland,         .           — 

_ 

3    0 

5    5 

2  10 

3    0      IS     18 

New  Orleans,         j  — 

__ 

2  10 

3    0 

1     8 

2    2      15      19 

as. 

Demerara  and  Berbice,        — 

_ 

1     8 

2     2 

1     7 

1  10     17     1  11    ^ 

F.S. 

West  India,       .        .        I  — 

.« 

1     6 

1  10 

1    5 

1     7  :  1    5       18 

9 

Peniambueo,       .             {  — 
Uaranham,               .         ■  >~ 

—  ' 

L'l 

2    2 
2     0 

rn 

1  11  1  1  n      1  UA 
19     18      19^ 

Weekly  Price  qfStocki^  fr&m  IH  to  29tfi  Dtmnher  1818* 
Ut        i        8th.       I       15th.  gad. 


^9 


2m. 


navy  ann 

■1  3  pn  cxTit.  Ann. 


78}  771 
7f>  7BJ 
9S|  96 


|tteT  bills,  2d.  p.d.^ 


S34  23S 
82  83  pr. 
IS  SO  pr. 

m  m 


^f  4 


I  3&67i_2684   267  368 


04  86  pr. 
19  20  pt. 


78  76  pr. 
9  15  pt. 

79i 


7(5  78  pr. 
U  16  F- 

T8| 


65  ft. 


f^  per  cent, ,--« 
iicw1ottaf6p.c. 
per  cents. 

K«r  of  Exchange^  January  I — Amstcrdftm,  1 1 : 6 :  2  IT.     Antwerp,  0 :  0 1  0.     Ejc. 

*rgh,  0  :  0  :  2A  U-  Frankfort,  1.194  Ex.  Paris.  23  :  80  :  8  U.  Bourdeaux, 
Madrid*  r^9f  effect.  Cadiz.  4()|  cffecL  Glliraltar,  ^Mu  Leghorn,  51 }.  Genoa, 
llta«  50.  Naples,  iS.  Palermo.  lliOperoz.  Oporto,  58.  Rio  Janeiro,  66. 
\\,     Cork,  9|.     A^o  of  the  Bunk  of  lloyand,  0. 

&f  Gotd  and  Silvrr^  prr  az* — Pnitugat  gold,  in  coin,  £0  t  0  : 0.     Fofd^  gold, 
£0:0:0.     New  doubloons*  £Oii>:  0.     New  dollars,  Ob.  Od.     Silver,  in  baw, 


tETJCAL  List  of  E^ronsTi  BANicarpTcrES,  announced  between  the  1st  and 
31st  December  1818,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


1.  Norfolk,  grocer 
j  jT^-iVx'.',  warehouac- 


5.  Mile'is-JijUkc»  ronoiMrtrcet^  wiuc'-nicr' 

— ,   SouihAmptcKU-stxctrt,    Jtloonubury, 

tDufaii?turer 
^HT,  J.  L  riiKin-wall,  ftudirvnecr 

J,  and   \\\  Ciilbftrd,  St   JohnWtrcct. 
Ulelcl.  1«r»$£-foiuidpr» 

\^i,  VV.  Preston,  Laticashirej,  corn-nurehtnt 
d,  ^t'   Hold,  t.an.M  hi  rev  farmer 
|T.  ''^  ■  ■■  -i'nt'lur 

f,  T.  **urtiiam,  r^rk-iami,  South  Main*,  and 
-adTord,  Milford  Wharf,  Strand.  cuAl^mer- 

»  Maid&tone^  hop-murcbaul,  iltaler,  aad 

,  T.  Truro*  CoruwftU.  linen-drttjier 
Vuxhali,  .Stdtfordflhiro^  tapom,i]iu£3U> 

p  LltcliR^^ldi  cotton-spinner 
Jii^^itTett,  Hi>lbi>rii,  kwcUer 
C*  LiverjHJol,  nierc Lint 
■     '  I  U$an-$tr<i>(t.    timyVinS'laiie,  cow- 

,  Threadnueilks^trfct,  Mfiiti>-mfn:h.int 
i,    0  roomie  y.    Woodeiid,    Staflbtiblilfpj 


!  1  m-mereliont 

L  t'kJuUi'A.vi'k,  ulctlUjuu 
anc(  C.  U..  Q«dibnl-«troet,  Sttaud,  tin* 
rkcK 
J.  aud  TK,  U|tp€!r  ThoniGC-^treeC*  wilier 

J.  ^apk^lK>TOU£h-gTiieti,  Warwiduhire, 

>  <\klcnnAiibiiry.  PtJ&tcm,  London,  met* 

1  ,  manufiicturer 
e  artuer 
,  iry  «,|uare,  mercliARt 

tAndW,  Kcwlev,  Mandie^itBr,  appiai^rs 


Hopltins,  W.mn.  Aitou^    '  "       ill.  victualler 

Har\ev.  T.  fireai  Vim^.  icr 

Jjick^.n,  D.  Castiieour  .  ,  incrchaot 

Jarvis»  H.  TtHt*nh  nveouitn-wh,  L.ajii>pt-makcr 
James,  J*  N'ewgate^^lrt.fi,  bee  and  worsicd  iimru* 

fnoturer 
Jei'kins,  T.  Whitecbureh,  Glamorganshire,   tlm* 

bcr-incn'haiit 
Jadcsan,  ih  >Iile-t.  vim.  Isle  of  Sheppey,  tuiker 
Jonc4t  J*  aiid  T.  l,ct>initi«ier,  linen-drapers 
Kirkmaii^  J.  rity-road,  brewer 
Kirk,  n,  Leici'-iter,  UtiuorMncrchiuit 
Lets,  L.  Newton-aioof ,  Chtsliire,  cott3&.spiftiJCT 
Lax»J..  T.  Las  ntid  W.  Lax,  Liri-rpool,  «mp- 

boilers 
L'iximtitif,  C.  KSnr!St(Trn*!ipf>n-Hun,  murdumt 
Levitii, -S.  ?:—--"  i         r~  ,  Ktchatige-lnroker 
Mawhall.  c-om-dealer 

'.^oore,  J.  !.:.r 

Moxon,  n  !   '■  ^^.•'.on.  King- 

5ton-ti(\ 
Mort'.  J,  M 

>t'Kay,  R.  : 

Mill,  i-\  Lowt'i  tla&t  Siiutlitidd,  puiviiiun  drtUcr 
M'Donnd,  M.  ami  .1..  and  J.  Bushell,  Bnwl-strettj 

mer  chants 
North,  a.  Sheffield,  Imtf-hcr 
Norton,    R.  <.!hajlotte-«tTeEit,   Rathlioiw-i»b(«.  pOf 

per-h.wjt<T 

■  - '  i|ORtrcct,  (Jppcr'manli,  St  Mary 
iller 
i.iirstrcet,  merdiant 


Par 
I 
Pc 
Vtu.     .,    : -,. 

Rhind,  A,  Liniu 
Ko»inth;*m.  r.  !^ 
Ridley,  T 

isjmniarn, 

man  ■    ■ 


!iL-:iKbirc»  corn-factor 

lilt 
it 

I  iimberlimd,  brewer 
:i!lre,  baker 
■iidfr 

,  .Vbiteclwiiwlraad, 


Ik,  merchntiit 
■'  '   -  f'rrfuiiit 

!  ,  ropesma'kfiP  I 


Salt,,    .i     ■ 

Savani-, 

i4h;iklv:..i., 

hen!  '  '■'  ■    pet 

Stir- 

St  r. 

Till'.    ■  -    -i'ii^r 

Toiankin,  \V,  Mittiiiglu-Ui,  hu.-;itir 

Twybrd,  .1.  Port  wood,  CUettrt'r,  cottnfuviHnfNt 


BegiiUr.'^^lommerciid  Repmi* 


501 

Thwiites,  W.  O.  Great  Jamek*-stiTet,  Bedford-row, 

dnler 
Townend,  R.  jun.,  Mdernumbunr,  merchant 
Timothy,  W.  Leirfi,  Worocrterahirc,  fanner 
Tuck,  W.  EUing,  Norfolk.  miUer 
Tayk>r,  T.  Burgley-lvidge,  Lancashire,  butcher 
Tooer,  R.  Plyinouth-do«,  itore-merchant 
Thomas,  J.  Tabemacle-walk,  date-merdiant 


p«. 


Taylor,  T.  Oxfbtd,  «•«'«" 
Taykir,  J.  Eflit  Ijmilhlidd,  tdbMwnlie 
Wriffht,  W>  and  J.  Alderawibury.  mer 
WaSoo,  W.  and  W.  RIgle,  Love4aa^ 
ale  and  porter  rocfdiants 


Wabev.  J.  WeHryia,  Herti,  nciai 
Whitfacd.  J.    Bteck-hone-yaid. 
ooadi'cmith 


Higib  HoOxn, 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Baxkauptciks,  amwninffcd  between  let  and  Slife 
December  1818,  extracted  from  tbe  Edinboig^  Gasetfte. 


Bryan,  John,  vintner  and  inn-keeper,  Kihnamock 
Cochran  Davidson  and  Co.  merchants,  Glasgow, 
and  Cochratt  Davidson,  merchant  there,  the  in- 
dividual partner  of  that  company 
Esdon,  W.  tiardware-merchant,  Johnston 
Livingstone,  A.  and  Co.  merchants,  Glasgow,  and 
Angus  Livingstone  and  Wm  Armstrong,  partners 
thereof 
Milne,  Margaret,  haberdasher  and  merchant,  Stone- 
haven 
M'Kay,  James,  innkeeper,  Jedburgh 
M'Lean,  Mak»Im,  surgeon,  druggist,  and  vender 

of  medicines,  Gorbals,  Glasgow 
Ross,  Alex.  dk>thier,  Glasgow 
Robertson,  John,  merchant,  GIawow 
Spalding,  Robert,  spirit-dealer,  Glasgow 
Sutherland,  Alex,  merchant  and  grocer,  Edinburgh 
Svm.  John,  grain  and  nnritdeaier,  Glasgow 

DIVIDENDS. 
Arrol,  Walter,  late  merchant,  Gla^ow;  by  James 

M'Ewan,  merdi&nt  there 
Birrel,  Robert,  merchant,  Kirkcaldy;  by  George 
Drysdale,  merchant  there 


Cooper,  David,  haberdashor,  GlMfowt  by  JoMi 

ITEwan,  meidiant  there 
F«Rd,  James,  of  Finbavan,  merdumt,  Moatmei 

by  A.  Thomson,  contiuMC  lowiKdak,  MoBttoee 
Hamilton,  Godwin,  and  Ca  wbaaaniedoiibinlne« 

in  Glasgow,  and  in  Virsmia,  North  America,  vAo 

became  insolvent  in  1775 ;  by  Jamea  Kerr,  a» 

countant,  Glasgow,  SSd  January 
M'Clurc,  William,  draper  and  mcvdiaat,  Kixkeud- 

brighti   by  W.  A.  Roddan,  ;        "^ 


1601  January 
McMillans,  Wm  and  Thos,  merdianti,  Cait]e-DQ» 

glas,  and  Wm  H'MiUan  and  Thoa  MIIUlHi. 

individual  partnen  thoeof »  by  Jamei  Udder* 

dale,  writer  there,  SOth  January 
Oughterson,  Arthur,  and  Co.  merdumts,  Gxeenodc, 

and  James  Oughtenon,  Jcdm  RobartMD.  and  Joha 

Robertson,  hm.,  surviving  infiridnal  partnen 

thereof;  by  wm  Leitek,  mcRhaat,  Gicaiodc 
Robertson,  John,  mason  and  wright,  PoUaekAaw^ 

Glasgow ;  by  David  Kay,  accountant  there 
Stewart,  P.  and  J.  spirit-dealer^  Glasgow;  by  Mr 

Harvie,  DunkipHrtreet,  therew 


London,  Corn  Exchange^  Jan,  4*. 


s.       s. 

Wheat,  Red    .  54  to  C2 

Fine 64  to    T« 

Superfine  .  .  70  to  74 
Foreign  ....  56  to  80 
English  Wheat,  56  to  64 

Fine 66  to   72 

Superfine  .    .    74  to   80 

New —  to   ^ 

Rye 50  to   54 

Kne 54  to   56 

Barley  ...   .   42  to   50 

Fmc 56  to    6» 

Superfine  ...  63  to    &5 

Milk 64  to   78 

Fine  ...  .  So  to  87 
Hog  Pease  .  .  6U  to  66 
Maplo 67  to   69 


White  Pease 
Boilers  .  .  . 
Small  Beans 
Fine  .... 
Tick    .  .  . 

Fine 

Feed  OaU .  . 
Fine  .... 
Poland  do   .   . 
Fine  .... 
Potato  do.  .  . 

Fine 

Fine  Flour,  . 
Seconds   .    .   . 
North  Country 
Bran,  per  q.  . 
Fine  Pollard  . 


49  to 
60  to 
60  to 

64  to 
58  to 
60  to 
25  to 
30  to 
30  to 
35  to 
32  to 
37  to 

65  to 
56  to 
52  to 
l-»  to 
20  to 


.  d.     B.  d. 


JiJ'whent,  I 
57^  pi'r70lte. 
&3|  Etiglkh  .      n  0tol2  3 

eii  vviidi . . 

f:<»  llrlsh,  old, 

'j-   Ne*  *  ,  ♦ 

^■■^^1  Wiffltnar  - 

^■l'   Ainc-riciin 
li  E;Jt(<?bec 


Liverpool,  Jan*  I. 


10  6  to  II  3 

10  6  to  11  3 
—   to    — 

n  Otoll  6 

11  6  to  IS  2 
n  6  to  1«  2 

J  0  to  10  0 


Seeds,  ^c — Dec.  29. 


Must.  Brown,  15  to  22 
—White  ...     1.5  to    20 

Tares 12  to    16 

Turnips  ....  12  to    20 

—Red —  to   — 

— Yellow,  new  —  to  — 
Carraway  ...  65  to  70 
Canary,  .   .     100  to  140 


llempsecd  .  . 
Linseed,  crush. 
New,  for  Seed 
Hyegraiis,  .  . 
Clover,  Red,  . 
—  White  .  . 
C^orianiler  .  . 
New  Trefoil  . 


New  Rapesecd,  £40  to  £44. 


70  to 
60  to 
80  to 
10  to 
35  to 
50  to 
IK  to 
14  to 


'"  '  i  BlTipiliih  pgrUid-fi  6  to   6  9 

Tif  Mai  Ting  ...  8  6  to   96 

fil'rrisih  .    .    .    6  Oto    6  6 

5S  .Stiiteh    .   .     7  6  to    9  0 

'^  'Fmpign  .   .    tf  0  to   0  0 

^'^iMaltP'i^glj^'ll  6  to  IS  9 

,|Rye/lar.  .  4:i  0to44  0 

jOftta,  per  'VS  lU. 

iCtiB-  nti*   -    4  6  to  4  10 

K^tt.'h  pata.,  1  7  to  4  10 

0  Fori-iflti    .  .  4  0  to  4    6 

8^,  \yc\£  .  .  ,    4  5  to  4    9 

50   rifvai-ifi.  TO-  ar. 

12(1    Eiv-n^h    .    .    —  to  — 

iL'i),  frj^i  ,  ,    .    ,    —  to  — 

Fiease^^  per  crttir. 

llDg/60  0to68  0 


Rioe,p.ewt.  0  OtD  0» 
Flour,  Aiglidi. 
p.S80Ib^ltafi59  0  to  60  • 
-Seoondi  .52  OtoMO 
Iri8hp.S40Ib.  49  0  10  50  0 
Ameri.p.bl.44Oto47  0 
—Sour  oo. .  54  d  to  S7  0 
Clover^eed,  p.  bodi. 
—  White   .         OtD    0 
9  Oto  9  6  — R«d    .    .        eto     0 
Oatmeal.per  f40n>. 
English         4OOtD430 
Sootefa  ..  .S80tD350 
Irish  ....  96Oto400 


jr  tT»--!w*  per  crttir. 
—  Ek}|llDg/60  0 
I  Fori^igu  .  ■  fJG  0  to  68  0 


Butter,  per  cwt.  a. 


Newry  . 
Drpgbeda 
CorlTM 
— new,  Sd 
Beef,  p.  ■ 

p.  I 

Pork,  p.  brl. 
Hams,  dry, . 
Baoon, 
Short  middlea 


Ilapesccd,  per  last, 


Long   - 

t,  £0  to 


£0. 


117  to 

0 

116  to 

0 

llSto 

0 

loeto^o 

118  to 

0 

85  to  100 

60  to 

65 

100  to  105 

Oto 

0 

7510 

74 

.  TOto 

0 

Average  Prices  of  Corn  of  England  and  Walen^  from  the  Returns  received  im  ike  Wetk 
ended  12//*  Deceinber  1818. 

Wheat,  70s.  Od.— Rye,  51s.  3d.— Bailey,  49s.  7d.— Oats,  30s.  6d.— Beans.  52s.  6d.— Pcaseb  SSa,  5d.— 
Oatmeal,  258.  Od.— Beer  or  Big,  438.  7d. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  in  Scotland,  JnfUic  Quarter  of  Eight  Wlmehetter  BuakeU, 
and  Oatmeal,  per  BoU  of  128  lbs,  Scots  Troy,  or  140  lbs.  AvwrdupoU,  qf  the  Ftmr 
Weeks  immediately  preceding  the  15/A  December  1818. 

Wheat,  8U  3d.— Rye,  61  s.  4d.— Barle>',  65s.  4d.— Oats,  368.  3d.— Beans,  74^  9d.-««HM^»  7f».  lO*— 
Oatmeal,  3&s.  7d.— Beer  or  Big,  Os.  Od. 


EDINBURGH — Ianuary  6. 


Wheat. 
, 41a.  6<i 

ad 328.  Od. 


Bjirley. 

2d, .— «.0d. 

3d, 3&.0d* 


OatB. 

1st, 26s.  0± 

2d,..„. B.Od. 

3d,...,..fl8.0d. 


Av^ge  of  Wheat,  £1  ;  18  ;  6. 


Pca$e  &  Beans. 

I6t,.....»3l5.(>d. 

2d,,.... s.Od. 

3d, ?ls.6d. 


r^u 


Tncsday,  JaHHarif  5. 


'  (174  ojf,  per  lb»)    Os.  5d.  to  Os.  8d. 

ton    *     .     .    .      08,  6d,  to   Os.  8d. 

ib,  per  quarter  .      28,  6d.  to   3s,  6d* 

1     ,    ,    ,    .     .     Os.  8d.to    Is.  Od. 

L     ,    ,    .     .     .     Os.  6d.  W   Os.  8d- 

MTs  per  Etone  .     14fi.  Od*  to  15s,  Od. 


Quartern  Loaf     .     . 
Pouitoes  (28  Ib.)    . 
Butter,  per  lb.     .     . 
Sidt  ditto,  per  mone 
Ditto  per  lb.     .    .     , 
Eggs,  per  dozen    • 


Os.  Ud.  to   Os.   Od, 

Ob.  1 

Is. 

Is, 

Is. 


.  lOd-  to  Ob.  Od. 

4d.  to  Os.  Od. 

Od.  to  Ob.  Od. 

6d.  to  Os.  (M. 

Od.  to  Om.  Od. 


HADDINGTON — lAVVM^KX  1. 


Barley* 

lst^„.„.4ls.0d. 
?d,,„...37s.0d. 
3d, 335.  Od^ 


Oats. 

1st «5s.0d. 

gd, ?«s.Od. 

3d 198.  Od. 


Average,  £1 J  17:0:8' 


Pease. 

1st, 2is.  Od. 

2d, 2l5.0d- 

3d lgs.Od. 

Il^ths. 


Beatifr. 

1st 258.  Od- 

2d,.„...22s.  Ud. 
3d,.«...19B.  Od 


he  boH  of  wheat,  beans,  and  pease,  is  about  4  per  cent,  more  than  half  a  quarter, 
1 4  Winchester  bushels ;  that  of  barley  and  oats  nearly  6  \MnchESter  bushels. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  "ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Jay,  the  l(Tih  of  December ,  the  Rev. 
prkwood  of  Kilinamock^  was  or4aii]i€d  as- 
lueceaaot  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thoin- 
r  at  the  Relief  CongrcgaUoUj  James' 


U*    MILITABr. 

Comet  and  Sub-Ucut.  A.M'Innct  to 

he  Lieut.  U  Nov.  IMH 

F.  Chatfleld  to  be  Comet  imd  Sub-Lt. 

vice  M*|juiis  diCK 

ci>L  G.  Jfuncs  to  be  Major  |j)' pur, 

vice  £]phJiistT)^ne  -i  Dec* 

Ueot.  C*  JamtA  to  l»  Capt.  by  purch. 

viee  JamcA  do. 

Coroet  T.  Walker  «>  be  Lieut,  by  jiur. 

vieci  Jomes  do. 

C-  H.  Lindwy  to  bo  Comet  by  purch. 

vice  Walker  do* 

LiwL  i'\  n.  DliJv  to  be  Adjutant,  vkv 

Chantry  rca.  Adj.  only  19  Nov. 

Caiit.  W.'  Blunaellj  frtJtn  *2  Dr.  to  be 

Cont^  ^'ioe  Schreiber,  rel.  on  iu  p. 

82  l>r.  26  do. 

Comet  W.  Claf  ke  to  be  Lieut,  by  (lUf. 

tice  Jatnes,  reL  a  do. 

Ljeut.  Chorlts  WctlieraU.  from  22  Or. 

to  be  Lieut.  1  i  do. 
F.  UhimlclU  from  22  Dr.  to  be 

Litnit  vice  Schrieber,  ret,  oil  h.  p. 

afV  Dt.  25  do. 

G.  WsniaiDfioii,  from  \u  p.  JSf 

Dr.  to  tie  LieuL  Sd  do. 

—  C.  J.  ).  Arbuthnot,  from  1  h\ 

G,  tt>  l)e  LJeiiL  .3  Dee. 

Han.  H.  D.  short?  ti  be  Comet  bvvur. 

vice  Eilgch,  reu  10  do. 

Bt.  LL  L\A,  S.  Ifoyse  to  be  Lt,  Col. 

vice  ColoriH  Doherty,  ret.  H  do. 
Cam,  J.  Doherty  ti>  be  Major,  vice 

Daysi^  *to. 

Linnit.  C.  R.  Bowers  to  be  Capt  vltn? 

Doherty  do. 
T.  B.  Tri*tram,  from  ?*-'  Dr. 

to  be  Lieut.  56  No*^» 

Comet  W.  A*  Ilrown  to  be  Lieut,  by 

putdi*  \\(x  Niabett  9  Dee. 


1  F.  G. 

4r. 


3  Novy 


tliy 


Comet  W.  T.  Cockbumeto  be  Lieut. 

by  purcb.  vice  Bowers  tO  Nor, 

LieuL  a,  i  .ooU  to  be  Capt.  by  pun 

vice  Lloyd,  ret.  26  Nt 

Comet  F.  Nisbett  to  be  Lieut,  by  pu 

vice  Coote 
-  T.  Hunter  to  be  Lieut,  byjia 

vice  CruickAhnnkv  ret.  ^TAt 

G.  H.  Rarl  of  Oelfast  to  be  Comet  1  . 

pui  h.  vice  Ni^bett  do. 

Lieut.  R.  Niabctt,  from  K1  Dr.  to  bt 

l^apU  by  purch.  viee  Sytige^  'J.5  Dr. 

19  do 

•^^—  T.  Irwin  to  be  Capt  by  nurth 

vice  Joerr(«,  ret.  3  Di ^ 

Comet  II.  Dougln.sB  to  be  Lieut. 

purdu  viee  I  ruin  d 

GeJit»  Ciidct  i  harle*  Wilson  tobeC 

by  purch-  vice  DudlcVf  11  Dr. 

1<»  Nonl 
G.  W.  EyroB  to  be  Eiudgn  and  Lkv^i 

vice  Cradock  S  D 

Capt.  G.   Rainsay,  ftom  W.  L  Ra 

in  be  Capt.  vice  Kirwan,  h.  »».  W. 

Raijg.  3t»I 

Lieut.  W.  H.  Dutton,  from  85  F. 

be  Lieut,  vict:  Rtuliorfbon^  ret. 

h.  p.  85  F.  19  da  , 

Eincign  F.  A.  nobLn^ton*  from  4  W.  f^  1 

R.  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Makings  rcUj 

on  h.  p.  i  ^V.  I  a.  5  Dee^f 

j?d  1  i  Tirtft,  from  Rifle  Hrtft  1 

to  i  iijePiL'kering,  rcL  oa  1 

h.  'J  >To.| 

to  be  Capt.  byjiuT. 
■  do»  1 


;Dce,rl 


i  Nor* 


Lii- 


Pjthi-  *  be  Licur.  by purdt*  ] 

vk'i-  ..: -,,  do.J 

_—  «...  H-  Mdlii,  from  Vork  llanf.J 
tj^beEu^iicrt,  vice  Elve»i  ret.  on  h,  (h,| 
YorkRAHC,  111  do. 

LI.  CoL  J.  i\  Hunt,  ftOD)  h.  y»  CO.  K. 
to  be  LU  Col.  viuc  Cayler,  deaiL 

19  Nov. 

Lieut.  J.  JoneH,  from  /il  F,  lo  be  Li. 
%<lc!e  WaLth,  rvL  on  h.  p.  51  F. 

f*!do. 

Capt.   R-  Power,  from  .^8  F.  to 
Cant,  vice  Lewi*,  rt:t.  vn  h-  p.  oH  Fj 
^7d<fcl 

C.  CamplJcll,  from  00  F.  to 

C^nt.  vlcp  Bt-  Major  M'Haffic,  retn 
onh.p»eO*%  ^*6do 
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QJu. 


16 


50 


54 


56 


75 


S2 


Cant  W.  Brrmnion,  ftom  T-l  F.  to  be 
Capt.  vice  Tripp,  h.  p.  74  F.  J  >  do. 

C.  (  haniben:,  from  1  F.  (  .  to 

be  Capt.  vice  Bt.  Major  UiUie,  di>in. 

Lieut.  G.  F.  Pavrhal,  from6i  F.  to  be 
Ueut  %ioe  HamiHoD*  b.  p.  61  F. 

W.  Watson  to  be  CapL  by  pur. 

vice  BL  Mi^r  Muir,  ret.     i*  aNov. 
Ensign  !i.  MuUenleld  to  be  Lieut,  by 

rrch.  vice  v«  ataon  do. 

Major  P.  O.  ^haughnessy,  from 
JtS  F.  to  be  Capt  viae  Hardwkk,  ret 
on  h.  p.  S  F.  dow 

Cant.  J.  Bishop,  flnom  95  F.  to  be  Bt 
Lt  Col.  vkse  Gordon,  ret  on  h.  p. 
95  F.  do. 

Lii'ut  J.  Nunn,  fhmi  58  F.  to  be  Lt 
X  ice  Heatley,  ret  on  h.  p.  58  F. 

3  Dec. 

. J.  Pillon.  fhwn  h.  p.  to  be  Pay- 

niastor.  ^  ice  Irwin  ret  on  b.  p. 

if  Nov. 

1——  K.  MyddletoB,  from  90.  F.  to 

be  Capt  by  puxch.  vice  Warren,  ret 

^  19  do. 

Paym  'J.  Kerr,  from  h.  p.  3  Ceylon 

Rm.  tt  be  Paym.  vice  Ledbrd,  res. 

^^  3  Hec. 

Ensign  l.  Townsend,  from  96  F>  to 

beEns.  vice  Wright,  ret.  on  h. p.  96 

F  -'6  Nov. 

Lkmt  it.  ElliottHo  be  AcUutant, 

Hi.  only      19 


Holdivworth,  reu.  Afii.  only      19  do. 

RiduuTii  Collis  to  be  El^isign,  vici'  Mao- 

Mahou,  dewl  SC  do. 

S.S  Gent  Cadet  W.  Kerr  to  be  Ensign  by 

purcfa.  vice  Fox,  W.  I.  Rang.  19  do. 

02  Lieut.  N.  WilMin,  fkom  'i8  F.  to  be 

Lieut  viceM*D<»iell,  ret  on  h.  p. 

58  F.  lU  Dec. 

IL  W.  S.  ''tcwart  to  be  Ensign  b>  pur. 

vice  Macpliersoo,  prom  SS  Oct 

94  Lieut  P.  I  ratt  to  be  Capt.  by  nurdi. 

vice  Kin«l>  m,  ret.  26  Nov. 

Ensign  T.  R.  Ti..  brell  to  be  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  "ratt  do. 

J.  A.  Kingd.  >m  to  be  Ensign  by  purch. 

vice  Timbrcll  do. 

96  Lieut  S.  Biddulph  tobeCapt  by  nur. 

vice  Na»h,  ret  3  Dec. 

Eniugn  A.  S.  H.  Mountain  to  be  Lieut. 

by  purch.  vice  Biddulph  >io. 

J.  Kiadell  to  be  Enaign  by  purch.  viee 

Mountuin  do. 

99  Capt  K.  T.  Poe,  from  Rifle  Bng.  to 

be  Major  bv  purch.  vice  Martiu,  ret 

I  Nov. 

Rifle  Lrif .    Lieut.  \.  Sttwart  to  be  Capt.  by  Pur. 

vicv  Poe  3  Dec. 

1  W.  L  R.  Capt  C.  I..  ApiHlius,  firom  4  W.  I.  R. 

to  he  Capt  viw  Tliornhill,  ret.  .a 
h.  p.4\V.I.  W.  19  Nov. 

2  A.  Grant  flrom  African  Corps, 

to  be  Capt.  ^  iie  Lt  Col'  Evans,  ret* 
on  h.  p.  Afric-  n  (  o<  \i»  do. 

Gent.  1  adet  W.  Spt^ncc  to  be  Ensign, 

vice  Mohinsim,  rn.  10  Dec. 

"t  "W.  Frtxlerick  to  l)e  Ensign  by  puich. 

vice  *>ar shall,  ret.  do. 

Medical  Stuff, 

Bt  Dep.  Insp*  0.  A.  L  Emerson,  M.  D. 

firuiii  h.  p.  to  i.e  Physician  to  the 

Forces 
Dep.  Purveyor  J  Croft,  from  h.  p.  to 

be  Dep.  Purveyor  to  the  Forces 

as  Oct. 
D«P>  Inspcc.  J.  Robb,  M.  D.  to  be 

insp.  of  Hosp.  by  Brevet,  to  the 

Forces  J6  Nov. 

Physician  T.  Gordon,  to  be  Dep.  In-p. 

or  •  :osp.  by  Brevet,  to  the  Forces  do. 
Stair  Surg.  T.  Inglis  to  be  Dep.  Insp. 

of  Hosp.  by  Brevet*  to  ttuf  Fore  do. 

Exchanges* 

BtuT.  Lt  CoL  Macdonald,  fn>m  93  F.  with  Brev. 

Lt  Col.  lilaiucy,  h.  p.  Malta  Rcgt 
— —  Proctor,  from  88  F.  with  Major  Ro. 

bcrtton,  h.  p.  6  F. 


Biev.  Maior  Monif,  ftani55  F.  with  Cent  HertRt, 

h.  p.  «F.  ^^ 

Capt  Droi«fatoo,  fton  9  F.  with  Oipt  8t  Clair, 

— ^Batoinaa,ftoni5P.wllhOMLBwl.h.p.l 

—  SpeenntD,  Mtai  5  V.  with  C^pL  Jaliaioa» 

i^MeedonaM,  fron  9t  F.  with  CwftL  DemU- 

Mm,  h.  &  44  F. 
White,  fiom  t  Ccyloa  Rig.  liith  BnT.114 

Bayley,  h.  p.  3  (!eyloii  Rcgt 
-~>—  Bun,  from  3  Dr.  rec.  difi'wilh  Capt  Gofl^ 

^Brookes,  from  5S  F.  ne.  dIC  «ifli  dipt 

Wmiamii.li.|i.lOOF. 
Lieut  Bulloch,  nom  IS  Dr.  with  LtenL  ^^'t'TV 

h.p.?8Dr.  ——I 

Wethina,  torn  9  F.  with  U— t.  M'DwMI^ 

i^MMkay,  from  SI  F.  w|^  UmtL  9fm^ 

wood,  h.pb 
Brooke,  firom  4  F.  ne.  diC  wMi  UHb 

Cartoi,  h.  p.  6  W.  L  R. 
HilHaid,  from  5  F.  ree.  dUK  nHh  UHb 

Armstrong,  »•  P^ 
■  '  ■■    Beonetti  from 

kxk,  h  p.  15  F. 
Aiha^  ttuok  SI  P.  neOi 

Georw,  h.  y.  7  F.  ^_^ 

-  Webb,  ftoni  35  P*  ledu  dift  wItt  LML 

Tompkhiitb.  p> 

IfaKMB,  from  8SF.  wilhLt  Hannah b. p. 

ftyvriby,  ftam  4  F.  wUh  Llaiit  ClBk«,  kp^ 
-       -~         — wiftLkStattC 


B  5  F.  zee.  dllL  vithUnL  Mi 


H^gup,  fton  7  F.  ree.dift 

h.p. 
((awVai,  from  13  F. 

Meredith,  h.  p. 


vec.  dift  wIAUnL 


Toovey,  from  SOJ.  with  U.  Oakkv,  k  ^ 
"*"  withLi.£*  ^ 


Kiiyk£,from44F.iBe.diflli 

h.p.s8P!r 
Comet  l^ord  O.  Bentiock,  fkoin  10  Dr.  with  LiMt 

Lird  J.  BentindL  1  F.  G. 
Sdmeider,  from  6  Dr.  with  BariM  Ifdt> 

ford,  92  F. 
Ensign  Ueyrick,  from  4  F.  with  ] 

h.p. 
Sureeon  Job,  from  5  Dr.  Gda.  wMi  8 

Burtoa,  from  4  F.  with  fi 

mott,  h.  p.  60  F. 

Retignaliont  and  RetlnmeKia» 

Major  Muir,  41  F. 

Slartin,  99  F. 

Capt  Lloyd,  IK  Dr. 

Joerret,  £0  Dr. 

light,  9  F. 

Warren,  56  F. 

Kingdom.  94  F. 

Lieut  James,  11  Dr. 

Cruickahanks,  18  Dr. 

Comet  Edgell,  11  Dr. 
Ensign  Robinaon, «  W.  1.  R. 
Marshall,  3  do. 

AppoiHtmenU  CMmeeUL 
Lieut  Edgell,  11  Dr. 
Assistant  Smgeon  M*GriMr,  15  Dr. 
IUrt,lirp.SSDfc 

DinUtsed. 

Dep.  CommlsrioDcr  Geo.  lUwIbie. 

jReitufotcdm 

Quarter-Master  Howsman,  60  F.  y   ,  • 

Dealhs, 
Colonel  Braddyll,  3  UAcaatei  IHL 
Lieut  c  ol.  Duke,  3  Gar.  Bb.  De^i  AM  0» 

NovaSooiia  iDMlOi 

Major  (  aulliekl,  h.  p.  3S  F. 
Capt  Kearney,  iS  Dr. 

Watton,  SS  F. 

Lieut.  Rolnnson,  43  F. 

PowelL  b.  p.  90  F. 

Ensign  M'M^ion,  8J  F. 

Jenka.lW.  LR. 

Quar.  Blast  Hchn,  h.  p.  Rostafi^  Vi  e^ 

Staff-G.  Yoimg,  Dep.Airiit.cSLOB.rtV0* 

Scotia. 


'ft 


^^^^^^    Rigistcr,^-' Appointments i  ProMQitons,  S^e*                         ^07  ^^H 

^^                                                                                 ^^B 

Pr^maiiont*                                                           ^^^f 

f    N«in«, 

Kames.                                           N4icie&                       ^^^H 

^  C^ptaiHf. 

Rob.  Hruice 

U.  v.  Huntley                                       ^H 

ihwood 

AJeiu  ttorthwick 

John  Camiu?                                       ^H 

bite 

Wm  Ric  aidson 

Leon.  r.  Raoke                         ^^^^^^^^1 

lesky 

Wra  Gfint 

Hniu  Charles  Legge                 J^^^H 

Wm  JnrdJiM?  Puchas 

Marcus  WorNley                        ^^^^^H 

LPhiUott 

Robert  Boyle 

Frank  Kauiiiden                       ^^^^^| 

,  Joues 

Mirboel  StaL-kpoolc 

Edward  ILThorpt                  ^^^H 

ifhite 

Ftandfl  Bnice 

John  L.  Claytuo                         ^^^H 

Hon.  Goa,  Barrington 

W.  B.  Greene                            ^^^H 

1 

Geo.  Youii^                             ^^^^^M 

Superannrnfed  Comfnanden,     ' 

Samuel  Kneeslittwe                 ^^^^M 

Charles  Woodgcr 

John  M.  Laws                         ^T^^H 

Jne 

llanfv  DdWtf 

John  Watt                                       ^H 

b*  Uord  John  Hay 

Wm  ^lulcs 

Henry  H,  Johnslone                          ^M 

Wodreoin 

Owtin  WilHurm 

Rieht  Hon,   George  VisooQSA         ■ 
MoudevlUe                           ^^^| 

.  'oho  Perceval 

Z.fruf<*/tciA]ff. 

hmmandcTv. 

Thonuu  Border 

'vwice 

Jaincii  L»  Parkttt 

SvrffCQns*                ^^^^H 

nhott 

Francis  Wilham 

John  Runcimaii                      *   ^^^H 

ml 

Cha^  Fketwootl 

Wm  Anderson                                  ^1 

AppomtmenU,                                                             ^^^B 

lirml  Sir  Thomas  F.  Freojiantje,  to  trc  rronmAnder  in-€tLicf  in  tlw  Mediterninean.F1iig-I.Jeula^^^H 

Joliii  Bran  ford.                                                                             "^^^^^^H 

miRiI  EdwAnl  GriJIllh,  Ui  Lc  Commantier-m-iJhief  at  Halifax.— FlBg-Lieut'  Ed.  A.  HoughtoQ^^^^H 

Nainei.                  |           Shipii.             ||                   Namca^.                     |            Ships.         ^^^^| 

CapUdrti,                                                   1 

Wm  OUtniy 

Pioneer             V^^H 

ihwood 

Amphiou 
Arab 

N,  C.  l-ortJett 

Rak-igh                       H 
Revolutioimaife           ^M 

lean 

JotephSowJy 

Mia 

Beaver 

Jfuhj]  F.  Dawaon 

Roihfort                      ^1 

^E^^ 

Cattielion 

Cieo.  C.  QUvCT 

Ditto                  i^^^H 

^^^^■jjk 

Cjimmtioii 

FraiKiisBlur 

.*>allfibury            ^^^^H 

^^^Hv^ 

DAunUesi 

J  oho  Forster 

Sapphire           ^^^^H 

^Hff^^ 

Moi^Uma 

G,  V.  Jack«rti 

Sernpis                  ^^^M 

nSlwwe 

NfiT«aistle 

Richaia  Barton 

Scvi-m                         ^H 

*7 

Pheasant 

H.  C.  CaMioB 

^upcm.  ditto             ^H 

li« 

Ratiiniie» 

£.  R.  V.  Mftinwttring 

Ditto     ditto    -^^^H 

Rcdpole 

B.  Andrem 

Ditto      ditto    l^^^B 

^Icy 

^pcnoe 

JotuiRead 

Ditio      ditUt    ^^^^H 

I  N(»el 

Sjiey 

Janiet  m^mr 

Spencer             ^^^^H 

HanlT.  fi«. 

Superb 

Henry  Sbcridftn 

^^^H 

DliliQO 

Taniar 

John  Reeve 

StofUn                ^^^M 

DftDd 

Vengeu 

Wm  Cluunnan 

superb              ^^^^M 

Carter 

Waqi 

H.  C,  fioldwoith 

DUto                ^^^^H 

\myUM 

Windsor  Cofitle 

HcnrvS,  WilscHj 
Jod.  l*iah 
Edw.  rolman 

SybiUe                ^^^H 

reotnu) 

Wolfe 

HlUoi 

Wye 

llichant  Saumarex 

^^^H 

;<«ii#rw<iil4. 

Clinrl*-*  Portion 

T«gu»               ^^^B 

lijrley 

Alniadanra 

IT'-'-'-  -"-.v-v 

Vcnfrcur           ^^^^H 

mHou 

Aibaij 
Albion 

.}■■ 

Ditto                ^^H 
Ditto                ^^^H 

yy 

:2kfn«e 

Ditto 

II-...  ,    -.l-i  l.uajcfl 

Waq»                 ^^^H 

Nil£ll 

Alert 

Ci.  W.Sc.  J.  Mildmay 

Ditto               .^^^H 

Botekr 

Antelope 

Henrv  Pryce 

Windsor  CmUJ^^^H 

Vyvili 

Arab 

R.  M.  Teed 

Ditto                ^^^^H 

j^amier 

DUM) 

George  Picree 
Josepli  PennfC 

Ditto                 ^^^H 

Bftookc 

Daochus 

Ditto                 ^^^^1 

Bmi^s 

Beaver 

J^mc<  Bulkelcy 

^^H 

ucik% 

CHsnelion 

rv-;.^:  r.  ^,,(, 

Ditto                   ^^^H 

kVitham 

Ditto 

.1.^               1., 

Wye                   ^^H 

r'lcetwotid 

Conrj  actor 

.\i,      .    .    ■  .■■' 

^^^M 

J.  J.  W,  Diivi* 

Cyni» 

ThirtTui--  i  t.i^v(j,send 

Fancy,  rev.  rut,  ^^^M 

vout 

DaitnUeu 

Francis  Little 

Rutlutd,  dilli^           ^M 

L^Kneg 

Ditto 

Rnmil  lUoririe** 

laker 

Ditto 

r-s.,t.  r;:iu..rt  Elliot 

GlBSffOW                               ^1 

Chapman 

Dwarf 

r                 ' : .  MoTTcc 

Liffiiy                            ■ 

>10Ctllll 

Eurydicc 

r                    !  man 

Newcastle                   _^M 

t«  Withun 

Ditto 

t\:;  :      '■''!!       lihWU 

RoeUfort             ^^^M 

/even 

Favourite 

C;ipt.  Wni  ILiun«.ay 

Seyvm.              ^^^^H 

HunUcy 

Forth 

Capt,  Geo.  Gray 

1^'"     ^M 

Toit 

Glaiigovir 

1st  Lt.  Dun.rampTjcll 

4.  JenkiD 

Giaaslioppef 

Ijtt  Lt.  D.  Marley 

Newcait]            ^^^H 

^llSains 

Lankc 

let  Lt.  3.  P.  Ple^d£•^ 

%9itao              ^^^^M 

Ion,  G  Viscount  Mo- 

lit  Lt.  Win  I.a^vrit- 

SybiUe                ^^H 
Vcngeur               ^^^M 

'"^ 

Ditto 

Ifit  Lt  '!                :      n 

'.'-.■tto 

I»tl.t.                         u 

Wye                        H 

■■•'/ 

Leo 

MLt.  J 

CcmqiicrDr                ^H 

Levon 

SdLt.  U.M  UJ..C*. 

Erptiregtkabl         ^^^^H 

^^^Hlk 

Mannana 

f  d  [X  J.  F.  Elliot 

Sptmm             ^^H 

^^^^H 

Oitta 

Masterg. 

^^^^^H 

^^HPp 

Newtaistle 

Wm  MUtar 

Abuodanoe        ^^^^H 

^^pSv 

Ditto 

RiOh.  Johns 

AJban                        ^M 

^HnbMft 

Ditto 

F,  P.  Bontley 
Gpo.  MUlard 

Cornel  iott                   ^H 

^HnSt 

Dttto 

Con^jucTOf          ^^^^B 

^Cugbtoiij  F*  L* 

Ditto 

Thns  Rend 

C^IYIW                 ^^^^1 

^rary 

Nnrthumberlitnil 

JM  Allan 

-^^^^H 

Kiriot 

Orlaiiiio 

F,  P.  Lurchcn 

Dauhtic             ^^^^H 

Hdo|»                        1     Fbeiisant 

ft.Habii«« 

/rivet        J       ^^^B 

MS                        RBgitier.— Appointments,  Prnmoiiofu,  S;c, 

CJan. 

-    ffimai. 

Ships. 

Names. 

^kips. 

Johnloltnn 

Dwarf 

Pat.  Boyle 

Dwuf 

G«!o.  nujuiline 

Fly 

Joa.Steret 

Eurydico 

John  Anilrewi 

Hysena 

Evan  Davici 

Lime 

Jd^.H^^^!* 

Levcn 

George  Wetaiter 

Leudflr 

iiecu  F  ■  Moricc 

Liflby 

Peter  Fisher 

Levan 

J.P.\  trth 
Ja5  V    ^  r 

Morgiana 
Newcastle 

John  Morgan 
NealRoblnMNi 

Mcnnaid 

R.   %  ■-.-■rnon 

Ontario 

George  Roberts 

NewoMde 

Ro* .  1  owrr 

Pheauiit 

Andrew  Small 

Ditto 

J.  Tt"  ick 

Pike 

M.  M'EnnaUy 

Pjarttim 

Edward  Hankin 

PionjTr 

Tim.  Kdty 

FtieMant 

J.  J.  .i.  1. inward 

Ralcjgh 

Rochfort 

Saiiphiro 

WraAikin 

Paangg' 

Dr»n  L>o 
D.  BovTinn 

Alex.Rekl 
Wm  Clarke 

rSSS^ 

r.  ^v.M'Loan 
J.  Wc>-->-iuiorpe 

Sophism 

James  Vdtdi 
Thos  A.  Miller 

b£SS 

Rob.  YrAe 
Wm  Pctre 

.Silencer 
Superb 

WmStranff 
Thos  Davies 

Smpk 

Jas  Welch 

Swinger 

Allen  M'Laren                    ) 

P.  !'..i.or 

Vengcur 

Isaac  Dias 

J.  Boi*\a:u 

Waim 
WiniW  rustle 

Jos.  M'Gowon 

Wm  Purdo 

Wm  Dickson 

Th03  Colli  OB 

Wolf 

Alex.  Wood 

Surf^m. 
Robert  M'DoweU 

Arab 

Wm  Cannon 

JohnBuist                          V 

8ef«m 

J.  Loudon 

Camelion 

WmLane 

N.  Churohill 
Alex.  Ni>bei 

C^TUS 

Dauntless 

PhUinaReiny 
Jos.  Kerr 

Nidi.  Roche 

Ferret 

Jer.  Riordan 

Pat.  M'Tenum 

(Jraijihopper 

Mat.  Little                           J 

Chas  Cantue 

Mori^iana 

PaLClarkfl 

SpmicBt 

Jos.  M'farotjher 
Alex.  DuiiboJr 

Newcastle 
Phcaiiant 

J.  R.  Reel 
H.B.White 

^SSSL 

Elias  Rvall 

Revohitionnaire 

George  M'MiUaB 

VencBor 

Isaac  N'oot 

James  Rae 

Ditto 

Rowland  Griffith 

Rochfort 

JohnCampbeU 

gSUc^ 

John  I^ird 

Serapis 

Joseph  Basson 

John  WilUams 

Peter  Boyd 

Wy* 

Jon.  Dallaway 

Supem.  ditto 

Chas  Miller 

Ditto     ditto 

JohnJcrmaine 

AbOBdHHI 

Henry  Carter 

R.  Kippen 

Anb 

Mich.  Goodtir 

Sophie 

Thos  Allan 

ruMllon 

Mark  Thompnon 

.Spencer 

Jos.MarBhaU 

UmaMm 

C'4ir>tT  Vickery 

Superb 

Thos  FitsgenM 

bnpv^^Hfeb 

Thns  Hunlop 

Tnbune 

Alex.  Rioch 

Montna 

William  CJvin 

Vengeur 

John  Vim 

NawBMth 

John  iMiwwm 

Wasp 
Windsor  Castle 

GeaWallis 

PhOMMt 

Robt  Kirkwood 

John  Curtis 

S«|iia 

David  Patton 

Wolf 

Thos  F.  .leawp 

Sopab 

Geo.  Brown 

Wye 

Allan  VielA 

Vtagav 

A.nsMaiit  Surgfona. 

Chas  Grills 

wSSmvCMIb 

John  Gilchrist 

Abundance 

John  Cole 

J.  M.  Madden 

Aid 

Wm  Davies 

Wolf 

John  Knox 

Alban 

ni       Soady 

Chapiaifut. 

Wi« 

David  \immo 

Albion 

Wm  Clarke 

Ditto 

Wm  Evans 

Buliwili 

Thos  Thompson 

AmphioD 

Edward  Brtce 

HypcfluB 

Wm  Connon 

Argonaut 

Geo.  Cuthbert 

QuBtmCbt^fm 

Peter  I>othian 

Ditto 

David  Lloyd 

RamUHa 

John  Thomson 

Conqueror 

Jas  W.  Maguite 

ySSS 

Rob.  Wylic 

Cyrus 

Jas  Dunne 

James  Low 

DauntlcK 

JohnKirby 

W^ 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Kov.  8.  At  Quebec,  the  lady  of  William  Scott, 
Esq.  younger  of  WooU,  a  son. 

13.  In  France,  the  lady  of  David  S.  Ronaldson 
Dickson,  Em.  of  Blairhall,  a  son. 

19.  At  Warriston  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Robert  (Uums,  S.  .s.  r.  a  son. 

SI.  At  FreuUnd  House,  the  Honourable  Mrs 
Hore,  a  daught(T. 

i8.  In  Paniamcnt-strcet,  London,  Mrs  Mundell, 
a  son. 

Dee.  1.  MrK  William  Bum,  Geozge^treet,  Edin- 
burgh, a  daughter. 

^  \t  Knnwic  Farm,  in  the  coimty  of  Sussex, 
the  ladv  of  Maj<H^cneral  Beatson,  a  daughter. 

3.  Mn  Cotiper,  tlart-«trect,  Edinburgh,  a  son. 
—  At  Mormond  House,  Mrs  Gord<m  of  Caim< 

bulg,  a  son. 

4.  At  Largs,  the  lady  of  David  Montgomery 
Craig.  Fai.  a  son. 

5.  The  lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  Bart,  a 
son. 

7.  in  Frcderick<fitreet,  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of 
Licutcnant-Colond  Wauchoitc,  a  sou. 


—  At  No  3.5,  Albany-street,  EdUbmiJh,  lOi  Dr 
Brunton,  a  stilMxMrn  son. 

8.  At  No  S7,  St  Andrew's-square,  1 
lady  of  Thomas  Boswall,  Eiq.  of  BlartaMffj  a 
daughter. 

9.  At  MarionTillc,  Mn  Dudgeon,  a  aon. 
19.  At  Minto,  Lady  Minto,  a  lOO. 

13.  At  CasU&stnet,  Edinburgh,  Mn  AksnOm, 
a  son. 

—  At  Nottingham  Place,  London,  Um  Uf  of 
Hugh  Rose,  Esq.  a  son. 

—  At  his  Graoc^s  scat,  Bdvdr  Caitle,  tiw  I 
of  Rutland,  a  son. 

1  i.  At  Arirvll  House,  the  Ri^t  1 
Countess  of  Aoerdoen,  a  daughter. 

- ^MaJ 

a  son. 

—  In  Jamo^t-aquare,  London,  her  < 
Duchess  of  St  Altaam,  a  wm. 

1.5.  Mrs  Duff  of  Muirtown,  a  i 
*Jl.  At  Touch  House,  the  lady  0 
Donald.  Esq.  of  Staflk,  a  son. 

—  At  Leonoxkyvc,  the  Right  HmoutAfc  U/tf 
Blantyrr,  a  icn. 


~  At  Dubton,  the  lady  of  Major  CaUn  a  Ibckq^ 


Kegister. — Birtf$s,  Marria^s,  and  DeatJis* 


23.  A I  hi*  hoitsc,  Woodsltfe,  Dumfriesshife.  Oie 
lady  of  G«  S.  GUiott  E^q.  of  Lanidtoun,  a  son  and 

^^  At  Edbitnngh,  Mn  Lockhart  of  CMllehiU,  a 

f«.  A(  OeDsnl  Stirling'A,  Muiselbiufgh.  Mis 
Konoe,  a  •on,  *  „  „ 

lidii/j^-The  bidy  of  Luke  Bny*  Eaq.  of  Bally- 
mmxic,  county  of  TippCTary,  of  t«rin»^-<i  «in  imd  a 
dAUEfitor.  It  19  reiniirkable,  tTmt  about  a  yeni  back 
thlilady  had  Oie  saiD«  gocMi  fortune. 

MARRIAGES. 

JioKv  17.  At  Bonnuekity,  near  ElgiOi  Patrick 
adtar,  Esq.  of  WcstHeUlt  to  Ann,  wvoaA  t\a,M%htet 
ot  Thomas  Craig,  C«q« 

f6.  AC  Bni4selii»  at  the  hotel  of  Hvi  K]U<eIJ«ncy 
the  BrltUti  Arahnssador,  Ann  Dlayney,  daughter  of 
th«  ni{>;ht  Honoun^le  Laid  Blayncit,  to  CHptain 
€h9rk«  GoTdon,  R.  N. 

—  At  InvcTtiCMj  John  Jameson^  Esq.  ag«it  for 
the  Britiih  Lifien  Company,  to  Mary,  Hccond 
dAU||d>ter  of  the  late  Rev*  David  Dcnooa,  mmlitcr 
of  lullfiinian,  RoM-shlrc. 

S7.  Georjra  Rcid,  Btnuor,  Eaii-  farrner,  Bonny- 
rigg,  to  Chnstian,  second  daugh<4fr  of  the  bite  An- 
dire*  Co^npet,  Em\.  engineer,  of  ilijit  place. 

Dtc.  4.  At  EiUnburgh,  the  Rev.  John  Gien,  mi- 
niater  of  the  Chapel  of  Eaae,  PottolicHo,  to  Sarah 
I«abelta  Whyt,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Whyt^ 
Eaq.  of  Klneston^  Jaroaica.^ 

At  Catherington,  Hampshire,  Sbeuart  Doone 

In^Ua,  £!H|.  farmcrly  of  the  King"*  tate  G<ninan 
Legkm*  to  Sholto  Clwrlotte»  widow  of  Ma)«r^Geo, 
Jamea  Prinfflc,  East  India  Componv's  Service, 
[hter  of  the  late  Sir  Jolm  Huikett  ol  Pitfirrane, 

At  Kebo,  Alexander  Macdouati,  Vj&(\,  Strnn- 
to  Maffaret,  eldest  daughtei  of  W)Uiam  Ciil- 

n  collector  of  exeifse^ 
ontro«c,  hy  the  Rev.  John  Dodgson, 

J  Leiiihton.  Eiq.  towu^derk  of  Montrase.  to 

_„ibellA,  fccond  daughter  of  Colin  Ahnon,  Eaq. 
imter  there. 

8.  At  Cheltenham,  Georf^  Barclay,  E»|.  son  of 
Colonel  Barel.iy»  hi*  Majesty's  Commissioner  for 
the  Ameruan  tKHindAiv,  to  Matilda,  only  dsu^ht^ 
of  Anthony  AufVcrCj  L^.  of  Hovetou  Hall,,  Nor- 
folk, anid  gnuid-daugltter  of  the  late  General  Count 
Lodthatt  of  Lee  una  Camwalh- 

9.  At  Bonnington-niaci',  Edinbn  ^ 
Cr^g,  Eiq.  writer  to  tne  signet,  to  '' 

fouikgeftt daughter  of  the  dcceoiied  GiJ. i  \ . , 

1^,  of  Stahudle,  MulK 

10.  At  House  of  Hill,  Mi  Alexander  Bimye, 
Drybw,  Nj  Ji?w>ir,  cl elegit  .daujghter  of  Mr  Archibald 

lK}use,    Nicobion'i^-cquaTe, 

Maun*  jeweUer,  to  3lls«  EJi- 

gnter  of  Dr  John  Botthwirk 


\\:' 


aahf'Uit    -L'L'omi 
GilAriit. 

—  At  Collingtou,  Mr  Williinn  Voung,  to  Mt*f 
Marion  Wau^h,  the  only  surviving  daugbtdfof  the 
kte  Mr  iami!*  Waugh,  \  icmal  ileniier,  CoUlngton. 

—  At  RcBsae.  tk-urge  BaliingalU  Eaq.  of  Bain- 
kiik.  ti)  Grace,  seLvnad  daughter  of  Mr  Darid  Dun» 
Hoasie. 

14.  At  Bnudwood.  Henry  P.  Paltncr^  E«q.  of 
Grenada,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
noia,  London,  to  Mary,  fourth  daughter  of  George 
Fenne.  Eaq.  Braidwood. 

—  At  Orail,  ^fntth-rt^   roratcr   Conolly,  towTi- 
'    nne.  second  daiigliter 

1  errter.  Eaq.  writer  to 
ne  ^i|.^^!L■i,  u.  isH-r,  i  tt  i<i j  i>. > u»  Gordon,  ou}/ i^ugh- 
lerof  the  late  Ihomas  LWirdon,  E.m\.  wmo  mer- 
ctunl. 

t*,         At      |."M',i,»inrn'h         ll/.i-rx'       Mi^rnrlvth       l/.r,  n-- 


!' <t,  Jedhurnb, 
n  BtU.  Yj^.  of 

Jihn  Jameson,  writer  iu  td- 

^'hr^'r  of  ^he  !atf  It^his  Bt^lT , 


<0f 

31.  At  EdiiilnirRh,  Mr  Alennder  Welah.  socond 
KWi  of  WiUiam  WeUh,  Ef<t\.  of  MoKSfennau,  to 
Hdnry,  eldest  daughter  now  in  life  of  Mr  AJexaOitor 
TwewUe,  late  in  Drevji,  '  1 

Liiiffif—M  the  palace  of  Corfu,  LieuL.€ok»ifl|lJ 
Hankey,  private  s«ii«tary  to  hifl  Exeelleney  Sir  T«  f 
IhlAiUand,  to  Mrs  Ctatienna  V«&lajnu.  of  tlte  blanfl 
of  Corfu. 


DEATHS. 

AprU  6.  At  Bombay,  Lieut.  George  Strachan  of 
the  rr tic  corps,  «on  of  the  Rev.  William  Straehon 
tif  Cmdter. 

Mat/  Ifi..  Killed  in  iirtioti,  at  the  siege  of  MaJe- 
gAum,  in  Kandeish,  Lieutenant  Thonuw  Davie*, 
late  commaniiiiig  engineer  of  the  armv  of  the 
Deckiin,  to  the  inexpressible  regret  of  hi*  family 
and  fri«ti(iji. 

June  i'.  At  Cannafiore,  Captain  John  Scott,  As- 
sistant-Adjutant-General  of  the  Madras  army,  and 
Bon  of  th*j  ktt  Frmiei-^  Scott,  Esq. 

4-  At  Saiem,  Madras  Prcsidcuev,  after  a  «hort 
iltnes.^;,  Clark-s  Carpenter,  Es-r  V..irn,,inr-»^.tai  j^. 
(sident  tbeff.    Mr  Carpenter  in  nnort- 

ant  office  for  rnauy  years,  with  iv;in- 

tflge  to  the  Company;    and  .i'  ity  rcM 

gretted,  as  a  man  of  tnc  highest  lioi:>v'Ui  and  iiih> 
grity. 

S^t.  £6.  At  sea,  on  hii  passage  from  Savannah^ 
where  he  had  caught  a  leier,  Sir  Jnme»  Porbe*, 
merchant  in  New  York.  On  dii?  8th  Oct*  hi*  *onj,  , 
\\'iUiam  ;  and,  on  the  lOth  October,  another  sfwi, 
John  I  tK)th  having  tukcn  the  Infcetitin,  by  dutiful 
attendance  upon  tliair  father,  who  was  the  yom^» 
e«t  ton  of  the  late  Dr  James  Forbes,  physician  m 
Abenleeti, 

ik'i.  11.  At  IJmfirdi,  Shetland,  M.Hrparet  Bnieo 
Wfttson,  third  daughter  of  the  Rev,  William  W*^ 
son,  minj^ur  ol  N<i.rthma\Tine. 

Nfn',5.  al  9'2t  the  widow  of  the 

celcbrateii  >ncr, 

11,  At  A I  I     ElixalwthRaBifttVtdaugh- 

tcTKrf*  the  late  John  Itarasay,  Esq,  of  Bafra,  aged 
m  years. 

16.  At  hb  house,  near  Kirkwall,  Malcolm  Lain^  • 
Eso.  of  Stf\tiiiie. 

21.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  and  Adjutant  Gooiig^  J 
Hume,  lat  Mid  Lothian  kwad  militia.  ' 

2'J.  At  Perth,  after  a  short  ilkiesi,  Mr  Thoma» 
H'hlt^on,  writer  there, 

^3.  At  Brook  Ivn,  after  a  short  illness  of  tjphna 
fever,  Mr  Jtihn  Williiuns,  longb^tct  known,  both 
iu  England  and  Ireland,  by  the  name  of  Anthony 

—  At  I^iih,  Jnmca  Denoiion,  Esq.  St  CHICS'- 
street,  aged  M  years. 

-*  At  Hatfield,  Jamea  Penrose,  Eaq.  M,  D.  «nr- 
gcon  extraordinary  to  the  Ring,  andisurgeon  to  Yds 
Majesty 'ci  houst'hald. 

—  At  Errol  ^laa«e,  the  Rev.  David  D<ifr,  mltiU- 
ler  of  Frrol. 

?1.  Mr*  Jano  Heriot,  wife  of  Mr  John  Voung, 
gT*>eer,  t^^ndletnidtiT-row,  Edinburgh.  ' 

*-  At  Edinbuigh,  Mr  James  Dow,  mrveyor  at  1 
taxes. 

•26*  Georgiaua  Siuon,  daughter  of  Sir  Jame& 
Gralumi  of  NeUierhy,  BarL 

—  At  Allan,  Ros»  Jhire,  Charles  Monro,  Esq.  of 

—  At  Edlnburg!*,  Mrs  Atine  Cleglmm,  wife  of 

Mr  J.iTTMi?^  Muirhead,  printer. 

—  '  i  le  Honourable  George  Duff  of  Mif- 
U>t]  ^\  Uliam,  Etiri  of  Fife,  in  the  HSd 
ye- 

^'  ■  -     M'ioounlv^   K    '  ;" 

Sti:i  '•uuiityof  StiL.'i 

fli  '.  re  cif  Combe: 

ill  Ll.^  V,    ,. 

—  M  EUjn- 
Imrgh,  A), 

—  Atlfv  ,  _  u,:m  of 
no»!!hUI. 

—  At  Touts,  in  Pnitice,  after  a  very  long  an4 
liaiuful  ilhiecf.  EHxabetli,  the  wife  of  G-Vaiihrugii  1 
itniwn,  Esq.  of  Knt^kmafloeh,  and  d;)Uf;hter  of] 
the  late  Robert  Reld  Cunlnghame,  Esq.  of  Auchia^  I 


I 


rfOO  bovt*  |i*BtR  o£  wnier  dvam^  ofi,  a  qumtiL)  4|- 


SIO  BegUttrj^DeaVts. 

moit  tocredihle,  in  U»e  •»>2SL»l»fi"  rfg^iaomm, 
aniouutinft  ii>  weif^ht  to  8000  lbs. ;  nevertfaelaa. 
■he  waa  able  t  attend  divine  Mnrioc  until  a  few 
days  of  her  death.  ^  „,    ,        ^ 

L  At  her  daughter^,  at  Collim*!  '  ottafp,  Ilai^ 
TOWgate,  Mn  Ann  Mawwn,  ag.s;  lOL  ThU  »«cd 
mattoiiiffvulthear.i.yinthetimeof  the  Reliel- 
lion,  with  butter,  eggs,  and  cream,  whtn  encamp- 
ed near  i'rmton.  ^  „ .. 

\i  iiii  house,  No  4(i,  Hanovcr^trcet,  Edin- 

burcli.  Dr  William  Brown,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
OilleKe  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh.  His  reapectabi- 
lity  as  a  profcs  atHUil  character,  and  a  member  of 
aocicty  is  well  known* 

i'X  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ann  Mutton,  late  of  the 
iiland  of  Nevis.  ,^     ^  _, 

—  At  Kincardine,  Mrs  Ann  Duncan,  wife  of  Mr 
John  Wilson,  o:Moer  of  excise.  Crioff;  agml  '23. 

30.  At  Kirkuldy,  Miss  Catharine  I«andale. 

—  Suddenly,  in  tiie  prime  of  life,  Mr  Francia 
Davie,  schoo^aster  of  kinncff. 

Within  a  few  days  of  his  lady,  Robert,  L4>rd 

Vi!<oount  Kilm<!rc,  aged  7*. 

Dfc.  1  At  l.dvcn  Lodge,  Edinbu^,  Patrick 
Hadaway,  Esq.  lato  brewer  in  Lcith. 

—  At     u^s(.>lbuIgh,  Miss  H.  Nelson 
3.  At  Marseilles,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 

his  age,  Thomas  .tudun,  Esq.  younger  of  Auch- 
macoy 

■1.  At  his  house  in  Dedford-square,  Ixmdon,  John 
Lu.nsdeu,  Esq.  a  memb.>r  of  the  Honourable  the 
Court  of  Directors  for  the  aAirs  of  the  Hon.  Eaift 
India  Company. 

—  At  )>cr;h,  in  the  S  ith  year  of  his  age,  Mr 
David  Foggo.  who  wai  sctuxdmaster  in  the  parish 
of  Tibiwnnuir  upv  juds  of  60  years. 

—  At  her  father's  hiuse  at  Newington,  Jamima, 
youitgcitt  ilaughter  of  Robert  Gordon,  Esq. 

-~  At  Lumphinnens,  i-  ifeshirc,  Mr  Jaonues  Hogg, 
souor,  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life. 

6  Ii!  t!ie  TntJi  year  of  his  age,  Mr  Haiigrove,  the 
wdl-kuown  historian  of  Knarcsbirough,  Harrow- 
gate,  and  tha  surrounding  country;  author  of 
*<  The  V'orkshire  (iascttccr,"  "  Ancoilotes  of 
Aroherv,"  and  other  literary  productkMis;  also, 
compiler  i>f  16  folio  und  quarto  volumes  of  ninnu- 
scripts  chieflv  relative  to  the  histot  y  of  Voriuhire. 

—  in  rireridllp^trfet,  Rnmswick-squcrc,  Lon- 
don, Mrs  M'Mp.I-,  widow  of  Captiin  A.  M«i\ab,  of 
the  Henry  Dundas  East  Indiaman, 

—  a  tho  Manse  of  CTossmich.u;l,  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Juhnstone,  minister  of 
that  parish,  in  the  ;:'.*d  )-ear  of  her  age. 

(i.  At  Cast'icwigg,  Wigtoiishire,  John  llatliom, 
Esq.  of  Castluwigg. 

^  At  Klswick  Bank,  Orkney,  Mrs  Mary  Bal- 
four, relict  of  ueorfft:  (.  laigie,  Esq.  of  Saviskall. 

—  At  I<>linburgn,  after  a  short  illness,  Janet 
Wright,  (Mily  daughter  of  the  late  John  Wright, 
Ksiu  of  Easter  tilins.  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

7.  At  Cockcrmoiith,  in  he  llth  ye:;r,  Jane,  the 
wife  of  James  Clairlce  Satterthwaite,  Esq. 

—  Mrs  W.  J   Oawson,  spouse  of  Mr  Giles,  up- 


10.  In  a  flt  of  apoploxy,  Captain  Wliiam  Raw* 
Una,  R.  N 

1 8.  At  Stirling.  Elinbeth  Maithud  Citvan,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Glnran,  miiiiitBi  of  l.aBg- 
toun. 

—  At  Gdinbmi^,  Lady  Wacf,  widow  of  Sir  Akx- 
ander  H.  \. 

—  At  Hisfkthei's  house,  Chart«»  eUeaC  am  of 
Mr  Jan[iai  Keoeh,  metduut,  Lcith.  aged  17  yon. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ann  Avwy,  wifn  of  Mr 
Thomas  Ounoan,  Prfnoe^s^tfvet,  ^gcd  41  yous, 


possess  -d  of  many  amiable  qualitiea. 
19.  At  Edinburrii,  r  "  " 

the  Re\'.  Dr  Brunlon. 


squab 


Balfour,  ipouseof 


^  At  Edlnbuq^,  Janet  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Geoige  L\-on,  Eitq.  W.  S  aged  16  montha. 

— >  At  his  house  in  Tob^pMtreet,  Edinb 
Mr  Jamen  Marshall,  builder,  and  taciamaw  of  E 
ha!I  Qfiarry. 

—  At  Y^er  house,  Mn  Jane  Davie,  wUb  of  An. 
drew  Morris,  Esq.  and  fourth  daughter  of  the  Wa 
John  Darie,  Esq  of  (■a\  ieride. 

.'^.  A'  Ga\-field-squaie,  Bdliibaigh,  Mr  Jala 
Dcmana,  a  native  nf  Italy,  ag-  d  fln 

•—  At  his  house  in  Gayfleld-aQuare,  IMWhifgh> 
Mr  Ihitid  Skae,  builder  m  Edinnuijri!^ 

23.  At  Stockbridge,  near  Edtaibiiigh,  Jamm 
Syme,  Esq. 

LoMy^In  Gahvay.  Irelaiid,  Mfai  EHnkelh 
O'Flaherty,  proprietresa  of  *'  The  Cosmaqglil 
Journal"  ncwnuer. 

At  Bbdnton.  Mr  Adm  M'latodi,  att  tlit  aA> 
Tanc£d  age  of  lOS. 

At  KeSo,  '^xi  Grieve,  wife  of  Mr  Hvi^  Gdtn, 
late  of  the  Eseiap. 

Mrs  Jane  Hardie,  roUet  of  Mr  Wm  Dihyai|dib 
merchant,  Bdinbuwh. 

In  Wkdeham-strcct,  Portiea,  in  the  113lh  jm 
of  his  age,  Thoruas  Bohrril,  •  native  of  thai  town. 
He  f(Minerly,  during  many  yean.  aoU  watar  feliiMit 
the  streets,  and  afterwards,  when  the  faiflntfttaef 
age  had  incapacitated  him  for  tliai  enmloy,  he  kflt 
a  small  shop  for  the  Hie  of  waoA  and  ooih.  Iw 
memoir  was  good  up  to  Ma  last  nHHMiiHj  hi 
would  frcquenuy  recur  to  the  total «  " 
sun,  on  the  *I2d  at  April  1715,  of  wIlL  . 
ever  retained  a  perfect  rooolIotAion.  He  wm  wm- 
ried  to  one  wife  80  y«i>«,  who  died  tai  the  lOUt 
vear  of  her  age. 

At  Evcrton.  Liverpool,  Alenoader  Ta^ftag,  M.D> 
formerly  i«f  l*aislcy. 

At  Bronipton,  London,  Franola  Clamw,  Bi^ 
of  Lincohi's  Inn,  barrister  at  law. 

At  Worcester,  aged  9 1,  Mr  Jaiper  IMbdMV,  ftl^ 
merly  an  officer  in  the  4th  dragooMi  He  onri 
the  Gotours  at  the  baUle  of  Culloden  In  174.^ 

Lleutenaiit-cdloDel  CltirleB  Duke,  Deputy  ejBi 
tnntrgcneral  to  the  forces  serving  undar  the  Sid 
of  Dalhousie,  Nova  Sootia 

At  I  iunganixm  Park,  Irdand,  in  the  QMi  yfli* 
of  his  nge,  Lord  Viscount  Northland,  a  gueMMl 
and  cu>tos  rotulorum  of  the  connty  of  Tyrane^  noA 
a  representative  peer  for  Irdand.  He  to  auofleedew 
in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  ddeat  md,  the  Hop* 
Thorn  '8  Knox,  member  hi  a  former  |iaillMiitfW* 
for  Tyrone. 

In  tte  island  of  Trinidad,  Fxederidc  T.  Lyn«^ 
Esq.  M.D.  a  native  <^  Limerick,  but  mpny  »IJ*  V\ 
settled  on  that  IsUnd.  where  his  great  ftvittMlos^ 
abilities  and  accomplished  mannen,  pT- 

the  estt  cm  and  reelect  of  the  entire 


holstcrer,  Edinburf^. 

8.  In  CharioUc-Hiuarc,  FJdinbursh,  Margaret, 
oldest  daughter  of  Henry  « 'ockburn,£»q.  advocate. 

0.  At  Edinburgh,  John  riill,  Esq.  late  account- 
ant  in  Kdinlmrgh. 

—  At  Boulogne,  Frances,  eldt'st  daughter  of  Dr 
Grant,  insi>cctor-generaI  of  hospitals 

10.  At  lilasgow.  Arch,  ^'oung,  Esq,  surgeon. 

1  i.  At  Inveracy ,  Miss  Alexii  CAiiipbell,  voungcst  And  in  Septemlm  last,  his  widow,  an  amil 
daughter  of  (auiain  Archibald  Campbell,  cham-  interesting  lady,  also  died,  leaving  two 
berlaui  of  Arg)'lL  daughters  to  the  sole  care  of  the  Doctoi^ 

13.  A  t  London,  Mr. Vlexander  Christie  late  pub- 
lisher of  thf  "  Litoary  Journal." 

—  At  (iilead  House,  Liverpool,  aged  5U,  Mrs 
Solomon,  wife  of  Dr  Solomon  of  that  place. 

~  Mrs  Janet  Forbes,  daughter  of  .lie  Rev.  Wm 
Forbes,  1^  episcopal  minister  in  Muss.-lburgh, 
and  wife  <^  James  Munner,  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

15.  At  Eton,  agci  72,  Mr  Rich.  Atkins,  printer, 
who,  for  55  years,  liad  been  employed  as  a  compo- 
i<itor  of  the  (ireck  and  Latin  books  for  the  use  of 


Eton  school;  during  which  time,  he  has  never 
been  known  to  spend  an  idle  day,  or  even  an  idle 
hour. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Captiiu  John  Cowc,  R.  N. 

~  At  Mus.<«elburgh,  Helen,  daughter  of  Htury 
■idrdinc,  Esq. 


iaughti      

efirey  Lynch,  Eaq.  of  tho 
lanent,  also  died  on  the  ISth  October  laiL  _ 

At  Paris,  Lady  John  Campbell,  in  a  fow  d^^g 
ilUies-s  byadefluxionaf  thechert;  ahewaiity^"^ 
in-law  i>f  the  Duke  of  vrgyl^  and  eUeit  daag^^"^ 
of  WUliam  <  ampbell,  Esq.  of  FairfleU.  _^ 

A'  Biiih«)pi)w.>annouth,  C^eoige  WUnn  Mend,  ^g 
Esq.  well  kmwn  as  the  biogruiher  of  Dr  ftu»-^^ 
and  tlie  ;u-  ■  lior  of  «•  Memoirs  of  AlgeraoB  Sidn  -^2 

t)n  btiard  tlie  'ritish  veasd  Angtuat,  whictiiw-^^ 
foiindL-rcd  while  on  her  par«igii  horn  the  ( 
(i(.K)d  Hope  t)  the  Isk;  of  Fraooe,  John  Jn 
strong,  Eoq.  :ate  .Vmeri^'an  consul  at  T 
his  faniil-. ,  oonsiHting  of  Mni  r 
chiklrcn,  tvio'nephcws,  and  senn 

At  London,  the  lady  of  Gennnl  Sir  C 
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UKHAKKS  ON    THE  i*llBS£KT  STATE  OP  CIVILIZATIOH  IN  CttEECE* 


[We  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  the  fotlowiog  essay  from  a  disdnguiahed  na* 
tive  <pf  Greece.  He  haa  been  iniluced  to  give  it  to  our  pogeat  In  order  ^At  it  may 
act  as  a  Iiarbinger  in  preparing  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  for  the  T^4!  ,1?  t«  *vv 
'^kj^n^iftk,  a  periodical  work  which  wc  have  already  announced  to  be  upon  the  eve  of 
puhlic&tion ;  and  in  which  not  only  every  subject  touched  upon  m  the  present  sketch,  ^ 
but  every  tiling  connected  witli  tlie  state  of  ^ludem  Greece,  is  about,  as  we  are  assured, 
to  be  ably  and  amply  iUustrated.J 


If  the  stale  of  a  nation  may  tit  all 
tiinea  be  contempktt^l  ivitli  utility,  it 
must  be  so  in  a  more  peculiar  manner 
at  the  epoch  when  its  members  begin 
to  degenerate  from  the  virtues  of  their 
ancestors^  and  also  at  the  epoch  in 
which  they  begin  to  be  regenerated. 
At  these  two  perioda,  the  observfr  has 
the  vantage- ground  of  a  ^xjint  of  view 
which  is  adniirahly  adapted  for  giving 
bim  lessons  useful  to  hunianity,  be- 
catise  it  Lays  before  his  eyes  the  course 
and  tenor  of  those  causes  which  muin- 
ly  injure  or  mainly  favour  the  civi- 
lization of  raanlcind. 

These  causes  must  vary  in  number 
and  in  efficacity,  according  as  the  peo- 
ple among  which  such   a  revolution 
goes  on  happens  to  he  more  or  less 
distant  from  other  civiU'^cd  nations, 
more  or  less  favoured  by  chmsffe,  more 
^r  less  advanced   in    the  civilization 
^^^Miich  it  is  about  to  lose,  or  more  or 
^ws  deeply  plmigcd  in  that  barbarism 
from  which  it  is   about  to  make  its 
ape.  To  these  considerations^  which 
ist  of  course  guide  the  eye  of  the 
•erver,  should  oe  added  a  particular 
of  the  peculiar  xf)ecies  of  biu"- 
ism  which  forms  the  object  of  hm 
|>s*'rvaiioo*      The  smne  instruments 
improvement  do  not  operate  with 
'  same  k'tid  of  force  among  a  peo- 
who  an»  for  the  first  time  treading 
be  pa  ill  of  civihzatioUj  as  among  a 


people  who  are  in  the  act  of  recover-i 
ing  it,  after  having  strayed  from  it  for 
a  season.     The  stens  of  tlie  former  are 
timid  ;  they  feel  the  way  beibre  theni 
like  infants.    The  progress  of  the  Int-rf 
ter,  provided  they  have  preserved  anjr 
nionumenta  of  tlicir  ancient  civiHza- 
tjon,  and  provided  tbeir  march  be  no 
imi>eded  by  any  causes  out  of  them 
selves,  may  be  expected  to  be  more  de- 
cidetl  and  more  rapid  in  its  character 
It  would  be  an  idle  and  thankless 
task  to  set  about  inibrming  a  man  of 
education  what  Greece  once  was,  or 
what  she  has  successively  become  m  the 
course  of  the  revolutions  to  which 
has  been  exposed.     The  last  of  th( 
revolutions  had  plunged  her  into 
state  of  lethargy,  not  unlike  that  wh 
pervaded  western  Etu-ope  before  the 
revival  of  letters.     From  time  to  time, 
only,  she  manifested  a  few  faint  symp- 
toms of  life  ;  from  time  to  time  sfie 
produced  a  few  cultivated  men  in  the 
midst  of  a  Imrbarous  nation — a  nation 
which  indeed  paid  them  a  tribute  oi^ex* 
cessive  admiration,  but  which,  deaf 
their  voice,  and  blind  to  their  exai 
pie,   derived    no  effectual    advantage 
fitim  their  presence* 

No  one  will  think  it  necessary  to 
:Lsk  us,  of  whrit  kind,  dio-ing  this  me- 
lancholy period,  1ml  been  the  moral 
and  rehgious  ideas  of  the  Greeks,    I, 
norance,  the  offspring  of  tyranny^ 
3  T2 


the 
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ever  attended  by  superstition ;  and 
the  influence  of  superstition  is  follow- 
ed surely^  although  insensibly^  by  the 
corruption  of  manners. 

Nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  Euro- 
pean travdlers — some  of  them,  in- 
deed^ persons  who  have  never  seen 
Greece,  and  who  think  it  quite  possi- 
ble to  study  a  nation  without  leaving 
one's  own  cabinet — while  professing 
to  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  degenera- 
tion of  Modem  Greece,  have  in  reality 
produced  nothing  but  a  caricature. 
They  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  among  the 
Greeks  but  that  which  may  at  all  times 
be  found  among  all  enslaved  peoples, 
and  which  indeed  may  be  seen  at  this 
very  day  among  many  nations  govern- 
ed by  no  means  in  so  arbitrary  a  man- 
ner as  the  Greeks.  By  a  calculation, 
wherein  no  justice  is  rendered  either 
to  the  acuteness  of  their  understand- 
ing, or  to  the  rectitude  of  their  hearts, 
these  observers  have  in  fact  been  heap- 
ing upon  the  heads  of  the  present 
Greeks  the  vices  and  the  errors  of  all 
the  generations  which  have  gone  be- 
fore them  since  the  age  in  which 
Greece  lost  her  liberty.  They  have 
not  seen,  or  thev  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  see,  that  the  Greeks  of  this  day 
are  in  truth  the  victims  of  crimes 
which  they  never  committed.  The 
situation  of  nations  arrived  at  their 
condition,  resembles  that  of  individu- 
als sprung  from  parents  enervated  and 
exhausted  by  debauch.    The  only  re- 

E roach  which  can  with  justice  be 
rought  against  them  is,  that  they 
have  not  adopted  with  sufficient  deci- 
sion the  regimen  and  mode  of  life  most 
opposite  to  that  in  which  their  pa- 
rents indulged,  and  therefore  most 
likely  to  eradicate  the  debility  entail- 
ed upon  them.  A  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  guilt  is  chargeable  on  those 
Greeks  who  first  permitted  themselves 
to  be  seduced  by  the  gold  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, who,  forgetting  the  brilliant 
examples  of  virtue  and  patriotism  be- 
queatned  to  them  by  their  ancestors, 
and  refusing  to  respect  the  voices  of 
those  whose  tombs  were  yet  before 
their  eyes,  were  mean  enough  to  sell 
their  heritage  of  liberty — and  upon 
those  who  were  the  enemies  of  the 
Achaian  league — and  upon  those  who, 
by  their  wicked  dissentions,  introdu- 
ced the  arms  and  the  oppression  of  the 
Romans — and  upon  ttiose,  finally, 
who,  while  yet  in  possession  of  at  least 
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a  shadow  of  liberty,  tamely  snbmitted 
to  the  voke  of  a  barbarous  people;— 
upon  all-  those  Greeks  a  muich  deeper 
imght  of  oenstue  should  fidl^  than  on 
these  their  unhappy  descendants,  to 
whom  they  have  Idt  every  thing  to 
be  xepeired,  and  acvoely  one  i^ew 
fault  to  be  Gommitted.  Wiliuiat  li- 
berty,  without  pecuniary  resouroes, 
without  the  resources  which  light  and 
intelligence  alone  can  supply,  aban- 
doned by  all  the  worlds  exciting  a- 
mong  a  &w  of  the  natioiui  whidi  con- 
tem^te  them  some  insignificant  fad- 
ing of  interest,  or  some  barren  feeling 
of  pity,  but  regarded  by  the  greater 
part  with  the  disputing  indiflferenoe^ 
where  was  ever  people  placed  in  a  took 
helpless  situation  than  the  Modem 
Greeks  ? 

And  what,    accordingly,  wsi  the 

tnat  native  countryof  arts,  sdenoesi 
and  philosophy  ?  The  same  that  may 
be  found  almost  every  where  among 
slaves.  A  clergy  snperstitioQB  and  ig- 
norant, influencing  as  they  ploiae  a 
people  still  more  ignorant ;— «  fasatPf 
of  much  pretension,  nouridied  by  the 
sweatof  the  peasantry,  but&rmare  oon- 
temptible  than  them,  became  move  ex* 
posed  to  the  attacks  of  the  oomnua  dee- 
potism,  and  more  skilled  in  the  artiof  . 
debasing  themselves  before  its  minis* 
ters ;— -rathers  of  families  too  mudi  ex- 
hausted by  vexations,  and  too  mndi 
blinded  by  superstition  to  think  ef 
bestowing  a  good  education  on  thor 
children ; — a  youth,  in  consequeneeo 
all  these  things,  utterly  devoid  of  in- 
telligence. Now  and  then^  indeedy  a  • 
young  man  expatriated  him^flf  fjfgg  ^ 
time,  and  came  to  gather,  in  Wcstem 
Europe,  information  which  he  oonld 
not  find  at  home ;  but  his  whole  am* 
bition  was  confined  to  the  study  ef 
medicine ;  and  Italy,  the  common' 
scene  of  his  studies,  was  to  the  modem 
Greek  what  the  pillar  of  Hercules  wis 
to  the  ancient.  These  yonng  HieBf 
moreover,  travelled  rather  that  they  • 
might  learn  a  trade^  than  tl^at  they 
might  acquire  a  science  (at  a  time  m- 
deed  when  medicine,  ev^i  in  'Europe^ 
was  merely  a  trade),  and'  tbererara 
they  carried  back  into  their  uiiha|ipy 
country  little  more  tlian  instruments 
to  do  mischief,  and  presomptioa  to 
prevent  them  from  repairing  it.  X^ 
times,  it  is  true,  the  study  of  theology 
was  added  to  that  of  medicine;  ana 
persons  in  possessitm  of  this  dkroble 
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accomplifihttieiit,  composed  works  oi* 
cantroversy  well  fittecl  to  keep  up  die 
hatred  subsisting  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  churches,  but  utterly 
hostile  to  that  spirit  of  coneiU^ition 
and  forbearance,  which  is  the  true 
character  of  tJie  religion  of  the  Bible, 

The  iufonnation  of  the  more  cuUU 
Tm«ed  ws&y  in  general^  limited  to  these 
studies.  The  rest  were  scorccJy  able 
to  read  and  ifrrite ;  and  this  part  of 
the  nation^  witliout  aU  doubt  the 
most  ignorant,  was,  nevertheless,  by 
no  meansj  either  the  most  supersti- 
tious or  the  most  depraved.  This 
advantage  Wiis  probably  the  fruit  of 
their  ignorance  itself,  which,  at  least, 
prevented  them  from  reading  bad 
book£*  They  derived  all  their  books 
from  Venice,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  these  neo^saary  for  the  performance 
of  religious  service,  and  the  few  gram- 
mars and  lexic^ntj  used  in  the  semina- 
ries where  the  ancient  Greek  language 
was  taught,  these  books  were,  in  ge* 
neral^  the  most  stupid  of  all  produc- 
tions, much  better  fitted  to  deepen 
than  to  dispel  the  shade  of  igno* 
rancc.  It  was  only  to  a  happy  acci- 
dent that  the  Greeks  owed  the  pos- 
session of  a  translation  of  TelemachiiB, 
ttnd  another  of  UolUii's  Ancient  His- 
tory, two  books,  which,  ^  we  shall 
observe  in  the  sequel,  have  been  far 
fix>m  being  useless  to  the  Greeks, 

The  nation  continued  plunged  in 
diis  deplorable  condition  down  till 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century; 
but  in  spite  of  the  thickness  of  their 
ckrkness,  the  attentive  observer  could 
not  fail  to  discern>  now  and  then, 
passing  gleams  of  light,  which  indieat- 
eil  the  approach  of  a  dawn.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  few  colleges  wliere  the 
widen t  language  was  taught,  in  spite 
of  the  discouraging  imtierfection  of 
the  methods  of  instruction — in  spite 
of  the  ignorance  and  conceit  of  the 
I  profefifiOTs— «nd  the  consequently  small 
^vantage  derived  by  the  pupils, — 
Were  yet  sufficient  to  keep  aUve,  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  nation,  some  know- 
J-edge  of  the  language  of  their  an- 
cestors, like  a  sacred  spark  one  day 
destined  to  be  blown  into  a  dame* 
On  tlie  other  hand,  a  national  vanity, 
"i^liculoua  enough  in  itself,  butsalu- 
faj-y  ill  its  effects,  rendered  the  Greeks, 
in  guDeral,  as  proud  of  their  descent^ 
•«  if  cacli  man  could  have  traced  him- 
self, in  ^  right  line,  to  MillJadfs  or 
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Themiatocles,  This  vanity,  joined  to 
tlui  diflubrenoe  of  religion  and  of  man- 
ners, and  to  the  unworthy  and  unpoh- 
tic  treatment  which  they  received  irom 
their  conquerorsj  was  sufficient  to  make 
a  great  part  of  the  nation  look  upon 
themselves  as  prisoners  of  war,  rather 
than  as  slaves ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
wa&  not  difficult,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  observe,  that  the  concurrence 
of  a  few  favourable  circumstances  was 
all  thai  was  necessary  to  bring  about 
a  new  order  of  affairs. 

It  is  sufficiently  remarkable  tlmt 
one  of  tliese  circumstances  was  precise* 
ly  the  arrival  of  tliat  ever  memorable 
epoch,  when  the  ppirit  of  the  mor« 
enlightened  part  of  Europe,  weary  of 
systems  and  that  scholastic  method  of 
teaching,  the  sciences,  which  had  not 
yet  been  entirely  abandoned,  began, 
at  last,  to  feel  the  necessity  of  open- 
ing to  itself  a  new  path,  and  of 
following  therein  no  other  guide  than 
the  faithful  and  scrupulous  exam- 
ination of  facts.  That  happy  dis- 
covery soon  conducted  the  Europeans 
to  another  no  less  important, — viz.  to 
that  of  ref^arding  all  departments  of 
human  knowledge^  not  as  things  iso- 
lated from  each  other,  but  as  different 
brunches  of  the  same  tree,  different  a- 
partments  of  the  same  edifice,  no 
one  of  whicli,  therefore,  could  be 
tliorougldy  understood,  unless  it  was 
viewed  in  its  connexion  with  the  rest. 
The  light  which  sprung  from  tliis 
great  literary  revolution  failed  not, 
Uke  physical  Ught,  to  penetrate  and 
ilium  in  ate  wherever  it  was  not  op- 
posed* That  it  had  many  obstacles 
to  encounter  in  Greece  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  but  we  have  also  seen  that 
the  effect  of  these  was  considerably 
weakened  by  the  sentiments  cherished 
in  sticret  amons  a  great  proportion  of 
the  nation.  The  Greeks,  so  vain  of 
their  origin,  instead  of  shutting  their 
eyes  against  the  Ught  of  Europe,  were 
proud  to  regard  these  western  peoples 
as  creditors  about  to  rej>ay,  with  large 
accumulation  of  interest,  a  capital  bor- 
rowed originally  from  their  own  aii«> 
cestors  of  old. 

In  tlie  year  1766  tliere  appeared,  for 
the  first  tiine  in  Greece,  a  syHteni  of 
ex^perunental  physics^  accompanied 
with  plates,  andalogic.  These  works, 
written  in  ancient  Greek,  and  pub* 
li>hed  at  Ldpsig  by  two  respectable 
Ctreek  ecclesiastic^^,  wesre  as  well  C3te* 
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cuted  as  the  abilities  and  learning  of 
their  authors  might  permit  The  au- 
thor of  the  logic  published  shortly  af- 
ter a  translation  of  the  mathematics 
of  Sc^ert^  and  a  version  in  modem 
Greek  of  a  littie  book^  attributed  to 
Voltaire^  and  entitled^  Essai  historiquc 
stir  Us  dissentions  des  Eglises  de  Po^ 
lofffie.  This  was  the  same  ecclesiastic 
Who  gave  us  afterwards  in  17H6  and 
1791 J  his  translations  in  Greek  verse 
of  the  Gcorgics  and  the  ^neid  of  Vir- 
gil. This  last  production,  the  notes 
to  which  attest  abundantiy  the  indus- 
try,' zeal,  and  erudition  of  the  translator, 
might  have  had  great  success  as  a  mere 
literary  work,  had  it  been  at  all  possible 
to  transpose  the  beauties  of  one  dead 
language  into  another ;  but  it,  at  all 
events,  should  be  saved  from  oblivion 
by  the  impartial  observer,  because  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
symptoms  of  the  present  fermentation 
in  the  spirit  of  Greece,  and  because  it 
announces,  that  the  happy  revolution 
which  is  in  its  progress  in  that  coun- 
try, has  taken  such  a  direction  as  no- 
thing can  any  longer  impede.  And 
yet,  it  was  only  in  the  year  1788,  that 
is  to  say  exactiy  two  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  Greorgics,  that  De 
Pauw,  in  his  recherches  phitosophiques 
sur  les  Grecs,  declared,  in  the  face  of  all 
Europe,  with  the  tone  and  confidence  of 
an  inspired  seer,  that  ignorance  and 
superstition  had  infixed  themselves  so 
deeply  and  so  firmly  in  the  minds  of 
the  Greeks,  that  no  human  force  or 
power  ever  could  extirpate  them.  Had 
he  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  himself 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  Greeks,  and 
to  reason  like  a  philosopher,  fas  he  had 
been  pleased  to  promise  in  tne  pomp- 
ous title  of  his  book,)  this  man  would 
have  seen  and  concluded,  that  when 
a  translation  of  Virgil  appears  among 
a  people  almost  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
it  is  a  sure  evidence  that  the  spirits  of 
that  people  are  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion. 

But  let  us  come  back  to  the  epoch 
when  Greece  first  received  treatises  on 
natural  philosophy  and  logic,  written 
after  the  manner  of  the  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe.  Here  we  are  pre- 
sented with  such  a  connected  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  such  a  concurrence 
of  varied  and  yet  co-operating  circum- 
stances, that  it  is  altogether  impossible 
to  assign  to  each  its  due  rank  in  the 
order  of  events,  or  to  appreciate  with 
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exactness  the  infloenoe  which  eedi  of 
them  may  have  had  on  the  moral  re- 
volution which  is  at  present  goiDg  on 
among  the  Greeks.  P^huis  the  tU 
tempt  to  do  so  would,  at  the  best,  be 
an  useless  and  nnphiloeopliical  on^ 
since,  amons  no  people  oi  the  worid, 
was  any  revolution,  either  moral  or  po- 
litical, brought  about  in  &  vegohr  mm* 
ner  by  the  operation  of  iqiolated  canseii 
It  is  sufficient^  if  we  indicate  in  their 
natural  order,  the  moet  ooondenUe 
of  those  occurrences  which  we  regud 
as  having  brought  about  the  preieBt 
state  of  things  in  Greece. 

In  the  coupes  of  Greece^  attadied 
for  ages  to  the  philosophy  of  Ariitod^ 
(or  rather,  we  should  say,  to  the  dreoH 
of  his  commentators)  widi  the  samede* 
voted  superstition  which  had  pJiMyl 
among  tnem  the  nature  of  the  mort 
simple  of  religions,— in  theae  odkni 
a  very  great  nroportion  of  the  pnE- 
sors  r^ardea  the  appeannee  of  the 
new  books  above  mentioned  aa  an  me- 
less  and  absurd  innovatikm.  Hie  itii* 
dents,  on  the  contrary,  oomidcRdit 
as  a  curious  circumstance,  coneenum 
which  one  ought  at  IcMt  to  be  ne< 
pared  to  say  something.  Una  am» 
osity  of  the  young  men,  althoi^  m^ 
ficiently  rewarded  by  the  aoq[iUBtMiB 
of  the  new  logic,  would  perhapa  hue 
remained  usdess  to  the  natkn,  hid 
the  Greeks  continued  to  he  atill  m 
poor  as  formerly,  and  to  Tiqgetate  ia 
the  same  discouraging  candiAm  whidi 
had  been  tiie  deplortdile  flroit  of  tfadr 
oppression.  The  first  conoan  of  mn 
is,  at  all  times,  to  make  man  «f  bb 
means  of  subsistence;  and  aa  ihfoe 
means  are  curtailed  in  pruMMliiai  te 
the  political  oppression  nndflVwUdi 
we  live,  to  overcome  the  ^**^"W>^ 
of  his  situation,  is,  in  genad*  a  lo^ 
ficient  occupation  of  intdRect  flroae 
existing  under  a  brutal  deapotiiiB.  It 
is  onl^r  after  having  poyiued  ihr  the 
necessities  of  nature,  or  rendate  flv 
means  of  subsistence  lesa  jjKea3a&tt 
that  men  begin  to  cast  their  cgfeiabnit 
them,  and  seek  to  enhage  the  aphiiiiit ' 
their  intelligence.  Such^inalligeiwi 
countries,  has  been  the  mardi  of  jAe 
human  spirit,  and  such  it  baa  hea 
and  is  among  the  Grreeka.  At  the 
epoch  of  which  we  speak,  the  Cbe^ 
were  not  indeed  me,  nor  by  any 
means  so  rich  as  the  inhabitanH  d  * 
country  so  remarkable  ffar  the  m^ 
and   abundance   of   its  panodnctiov 


I  shotild  have  been. 
L^  iudeedj  from  being  so^  even  at  pre- 
HBnt ;  but  two  remarkable  occurrences 
'  Wave  contributed  to  rtnder  tticin  less 
poor  than  beretotbre,  and  to  inspire  their 
niindii,  so  long  sunk  in  consternation, 
if  not  with  the  courage  of  ease  and  li^ 
berty,  at  least  with  that  of  hope*  They 
have  learned,  in  a  word,  to  perceive 
both  the  true  cause  of  their  raiafor- 
tunes,  and  the  posaibihty  of  putting 
an  end  to  their  unhappy  effects. 

In  consequence  of  a  new  direction 
^Ten  by  many  con  during  circmn- 
stances  to  the  channels  of  commerce, 
a  few  Greek  houses  found  tliemselvea 
sbnost  of  a  sudden  in  possession  of 
extraordinary  riches  ;  and  we  heard  for 
the  first  time  the  name  of  a  man  of 
miUions  among  a  people  who  had  been 
accustome<l  to  consider  tlie  few  of  their 
Dumber  who  possessed  a  capital  of  a 
hundred  purses,*  as  the  chosen  fa- 
vourites of  fortune.  These  new  made 
rich  people,  although  as  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, riches  were  their  only  possesion, 
soQii  began  to  teel  that  if  fortune  scat- 
teifs  her  bounty  blindly,  one  must 
have  eyes,  and  piercing  eyes  too,  in 
order  to  preserve  and  increase  her 
gifts.  Accustomed  heretofore  to  make 
use  of  European  clerks  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  concerns,  they  began  to 
flunk  that  they  could  do  without 
these »  and  they  have  in  fact  in  a  great 
ineasxixe  replaced  them  by  youths  of 
their  own  nation,  forced  and  bribed  to 
educate  tliem selves  by  the  temptation 
oi  considerable  salaries. 

The  study  of  the  languages  of  the 
countries  with  which  they  had  com- 
mercial transactions,  gave  these  per- 
sons some  tincture  of  learning  and 
the  belles-letters  ;  and  without  being 
aware  of  it,  they  went  through  a 
course  of  logic  in  learning  arithmetic, 
and  that  beautiful  art  of  book-keepings 
which  fxirnishes  the  mind  with  the 
means  of  discovering  truth,  by  en- 
abhng  it  at  all  times  to  trace  error  to 
its  source.  But  in  learning  tlie  lan- 
guage of  strangers^  our  young  Greeks 
very  soon  i>erccived  how  much  they 
might  facilitate  their  labour  by  an  ac- 
euratc  study  of  their  own  language  in 
the  first  place,  and  tlien  by  going  to 
learn  the  tbreign  dialects  in  the  coun- 
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They  are  far,  very  tries  wliere  they  are  spoken.  The  desire 
of  knowledge  and  of  travelling,  thus 
began    to  occupy    the  " 
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to  occupy   the  minds   of  our 
yotith,  and  their  ambition  was  seconded 
by  the  wish,  wherewith  the  possessuni 
of  great  riches  naturally  filled  the  pos* 
sessors,  of  extending  uieir  own  com- 
merce by   foreign   estabhshments  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on   the  other,  of 
multiplying  the  means  of  information, 
if  it  were  only   tor  the  sake  of  their 
own  Children.     In    a  short   time  the 
capitilisCs  have  formed  new  commer- 
cial houses  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  in 
Holland,    and  in    ditPerent    parts  of  j 
Germany.     It   was  thus>    that   com- 
merce, by   diffusing  ease  of  circum* 
stances  amongst  the  nation,  rescued  a 
multitude  of  young  Greeks  firom  sloth  ^ 
and  indolence,    and  scattered   them 
over  the  face  of  Europe,  while  at  the*] 
same  time,   those   who  remained  aft  1 
home    were    furnished    with  better] 
means  of  instruction  by  the  raultipli* 
cation  of  colleges  and   schools.     Th#-| 
emulation   which   necessarily  sprung  j 
out  of  the  new  state  of  things,  deter- 
mined many   young  men,  atler  com- 
pleting  their  course  in  some  Greek 
college,  to  go  and  seek  the  opportunity  i 
of  completing  their  education  in  the 
western  states  of  Europe.     Not  a  few, 
even  of  those  destined  originally  for 
commerce,  have  been  known  to  de 
their  counters  for  the  purpose  of  shut*^ 
ting  themselves  up  in  some  university. 
Such  have  been  the  results  of  tlie  in- 
crease of  wealth  amongst  the  Greeks ; 
but  nothing  contributed  at  that  epoch 
to  excite  emulation,  to  augment  the 
fermentation  of  spirits,  and  to  inspire 
with    resolution    the  minds    of  the 
Greeks,  as  one   remarkable  event  of 
which  we  are  now  about  to  speak. 

It  was  in  the  year  1769  that  Russia 
declared  war  against  Turkey.  This 
last  power,  although  for  a  long  time 
much  decUned  from  that  ferocious  en- 
ergy, which  had  once  rendered  her  as 
formidable  to  the  European  states,  m 
terrible  to  her  own  dependencies,  still 
preserved  an  appearance  of  grandeur 
which  caused  her  to  be  viewed  with 
respect.  By  means  of  a  kind  o^ prea^ 
tigtt  the  existence  of  wliich  it  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  with  the  progress  of 
intelligence,  above  all,  witn  the  won- 
dertul  improvements  in  the  tactics  of 
Europe,  the  European  nations  still  im- 
agined Tiurkey  to  be  the  same  mighty 
power  whose  heroes  had  chased  the 
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Venetiuu  from  Candia  and  the  Pelo* 
ponnesiis,  and  penetrating  into   the 
heart  of  Germany,  dared  to  besiesej 
uid  almost  sooceeded  in  taking,  me 
capital  of  the  Empire.   Russia  has  fbr 
ever  dissipated  this  superstition,  and 
demonstrated  to  aU  Europe  that  that 
immense  volume  of  power  which  she 
regarded  as  the  musculacr  bulk  of  a  vi- 
gorous constitution,  is,  in  truth,  only 
an   unwieldy   dropsy,    which  must, 
sooner  or  later,,  conduct  the  Otto- 
man empire  to  its  destruction.    But 
the  effects  <^  this  glorious  war  were 
by  BD  means  confined  to  undeceiving 
the  European  nations.    Russia,  anxi* 
OUB  at  that  time  to  gain  the  favour  of 
a  nation  which  she  hoped  one  day  to 
reckon  among  her  subjects,  employed . 
8  few   Greeks  in  her  war  with  the 
Porte,  md  attached  them  to  herself 
by  honours  and  Fewardsx)f  every  kind. 
These  new  auxiliaries  embraced,  with 
a  youthful  ardour,  the  cause  of  the 
court  of  St  Petersburgh,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  its  armies  was  indeed,  on  dif- 
ferent grounds,  the  object  of  the  wishes 
and  prayers  of  their  whole  nation. 
Some  thought  of  nothing  but  revenging 
themselves   on   their  oppressors;    to 
others  the  cause  of  Russia  appeared  to  be 
the  same  with  that  of  religion,  and  in 
the  Russians  they  saw  wim  pious  sa- 
tisfaction, the  fliture  restorers  of  their 
ruined  or  polluted  temples.    A  third 
par^  (and  these  were  those  men  of  true 
good  sense,  of  whom  so  fewcan  be  fbund 
in  any  country,  or  indeed  in  any  age) 
looked  upon  tne  Russians  in  no  other 
light  than  that  of  a  nation  destined  to 
ptepare  the  Greeks  for  Hberty.    In  the 
meantime,  in  consequence  of  the  peace 
concluded    between    the   belligerent 
powers,  the  Greeks  were  again  obliged 
fo  submit  themsdves  to  their  ancient 
yoke ;  but  they  did  so  with  sentiments 
very  different  from  those  which  they  bad 
entertained  before  quitting  it.     Per- 
suaded thenceforth  that  their  oppressors 
were  men  who  conld  be  beaten,  nay, 
knowing  that  they  themselves  had  beat- 
en them  by  the  side  of  the  Muscovites, 
and  thinking  it  by  no  means  impossible 
that,  under  the  guidance  of  able  com- 
manders, they  might  beat  them  alone — 
they  felt  within  them,  for  the  first  time. 
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Turks  became  humble  and  difoonxaged 
exactly  in  pioportkm  as  the  Gndn 
plucked  up  spirit,  in  so  imieh,  tbit 
they  fblt  themaelveEi  alwbliitely  am 
pelled  to  treat,  with  aa  ^pesniice  •£ 
respect,  those  whom  faitfa^to  thi^  hi 
renrded  as  mere  beaatt  of  bun' 
Ouier  drcnmatancea  comliiiied  to  i 
their  spirits,    the  Rusalan.  eoK 
under  tne  influenoe  of  the  mesfci 
ous  peace  which  the  empreai  haa  jwt 
concluded  with  the  Partflt,  esMad  • 
species  of  dictatorial  mliherity  tHjttts 
the  Levant.   More  than  eikce  thef  nbr 
cued  Greeks  frota  the  vcnmwceef  die 
gDvemmenty  on  pretenoe  Ost  thi^  hid 
become  Russian  snti^eoto^  of.had  mtn 
ed  with  the  armiea  of  CathMite  .Ob 
the  other  hand,  the  bashswt  mtA.gn^ 
emors  of  provinces,  whi^  midnr  Ai 
sway  of    reUgioua    fiiiMiiiiHMn^   hid 
hitherto  been  aocustamed  to  .wmm 
the  edicts  of  the  Porte  as  sa  aftsBf  de* 
crees  of  Heaven,  begm.to  perariK^  ii 
consequence  of  the  very  war  hLfrhM 
they  had  been  engaged^  that  tli^flilM 
which  they  adored  rested  only  i^ptojht 
of  day.  The^nowbeiputojrefeitothl 
orders  of  their  emperof.3riti(t  htBiJUf 
ness,  and  with  the  «hr  fl£  hoMfirti 
ners,  rather  than  suIgeolii^of^hJb&irtlto 
Not  a  few  of  these  baslmnmtti'JHd 
the  standard  of.  rebdlioli^  ottA  Jhai 
are  several,  at  tUa  mommity  Mfv  lAttH 
the  Porte  retains  bo  mpKti' 
dowy  and  precarioua  iptBdes  of  a 
ority.    Tins  duBobedience.  sBsAif  M> 
suit  of  the  same  cause:  widdk  had  li^ 
spired  the  Greeks  widi  «aai|0S.aiA 
confidence,  has  contributed,  hi  •  tA- 
tend  manner^  to  fortify,  and  pa^MMli 
these  sentiments  in  toek  hottM,.,-  .1 
The  inhabitants  of  this  ftirhipJ^p 
carried  on  all  their.  comiittr6i^||yMrti 
to  this  time,  in  vessds  of  toy  ittrnt 
siderable  size;  chiefly  aeeUlonsdLll 
the  pettv  traffic  betweeft  dtts  mInI 
and  another,  the  utmost  extent  of  iWt 
voyages  never  went  beyond  tiie>  Hiflk 
Sea  or  Egypt.    But  at  this  efbck  At 
new  direction  of  oommeroej,  of  .imhl 
we  have  already  qpoken,  the  nsir  iJiDhtf 
diffused  among  the  natioii,  mA  Mt 
improbably  the  dimintttion  hi  1 
thority  of  the  govemmenfy.  aq 
to  some  pmons  of  siqperiflr 


the  sparks  of  a  pride,  which  has  been  quence  the  idea  of  buiMuag  lajgeaif" 

prevented  from  some  fearful  explosion  chant  ships,  in  imitation  mthe  wertOB 

only,  by  the  unexampled  moderation  Europeans.      The  first  verads  of  tt» 

with  which,  from  this  time,  the  Turks  new  construction  produced  ft  alrikbt 

b^aii  to  conduct  themsdves.    For  the  effect  on  all  eyes,  exoeptingthoict 


to  possess  a 
huodred  vt 


the  ginvs  uuivuU  WbeiJMr  fiaa  ^^ 
noranee,  or  ffoin  disdain,  or,  to  fiiie, 
&om  the  necesntj  and  t]ie  conveuknee 
of  seeking,  among  the  Gtcdss,  those 
mikm  hr  the  Turkish  chipt  ii  wacr^ 
which  it  coulil  not  find  amotng  its  own 
nation,  the  Parte^  aithongh  by  nalme 
ftbuntlantiy  aospidooB,  paid  no  atten- 
tioD  whtctTer  to  this  inmnt  marine  of 
the  Greekfi.  Saj  more,  it  Is  a&id  that 
thn  naatine  was  tn  some  measure  ik- 
voured  by  the  govemni<^t  at  its  com* 
mencementy— one  of  those  uninit'lli^ 
gihle  bhiTi tiers  which  we  should  never 
be  astv  iocet  with  iii  the  an* 

nakot  .Most  pertainlj;  had 

the  Til  n  able  to  tbresee 

that  tli  1  one  diiy  corae 

fleet  of  several 
^^rt^attT  part  of 
them  ftmiish;.ii  widi  ordinance,  they 
would  liave  stifled  this  dangerous  ma^ 
rine  ot  its  birth.  At  present  they  are 
prevented  from  checking  its  ultimate 
progresB  by  the  very  assistance  wliich 
th«y  have  derived  from  it  in  their  own 

ta ;  for  the  ignorance  of  their  na- 
in  regard  to  all  marine  affairs,  is 

ite  Ji3  profound,  aa  if  their  seat  were 

1  in  the  heart  of  Asia^  many  hun- 

leagues  distant  from  the  coast. 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  all  the 
which  the  establishment  of  this 
may  produce  in  the  sequel,  or 
_  ftyresee  what  influence  it  may  here^ 
aHer  exert  over  the  destinies,  either  of 
the  oppressed  or  of  the  oppressing  na- 
tion. It  is  more  easy  to  observe  what 
it  has  abeady  eiSfected.  In  the  first 
place,  by  favouring  the  commerce  of 
the  tireeks,  and  increosing  their  pecu- 
niary resourcea.  this  marine  ijowerful*. 
Ij  aaassted  in  the  increase  of  the  meanft 
Off  instruction.  The  blunders,  who 
weie  formerly,  in  common,   the  mo«t 

irant  part  of  the  whole  nation,  be- 
to  feel  the  necessity  and  ilw  ad- 

itage  of  education,  iinil  rival  each 
in  the  devotion  of  their  mcana 

the  erection  of  schools  ond  cr)!!!?^^*. 
On  the  other  liand,  by  tlie  happy  in- 
Ihienoe  which  this  marine  huM  hud  mi 
the  mind  of  the  govemflMAtt  whoM' 
despotism  it  has  in  a  certain  decrci'  mi- 
Cijpitedj  the  iidandcTf  have  v^juIriKl  and 
communicated  to  the  rest  ot  tht  tmUmi 
an  energy  of  raul  unknoim  mmmig 
Greeks  since  the  tiro*  whfn  thtir 
coon  try  lost  its  freed."  ^1 —fn*  tif 
a  great  number  of  <  «*i'U^ 

framed  by  their  own  h»>"  ,  ...  ^  mao* 
Vol*  IV, 


were 

i 


dtGlraam  ^  Itl 

oQOfr  «siid  and  dcfjuiit 
in  feneml  hy  marincn  mh 
lm,we  Mnong  tbeinselTes  bes  of  i 
Briai^g  from  blood  or  numitge ; 
taen,  npon  the  shghtBat  snapiooiii 
any  extraordinanr  onpresuony  can  em 
bark  the  rest  of  mei 
place  themaeiTea  under  the  , 
ckf  the  first  natiiui  wiae  ocn^  to  ^^1 
preciate  their  value*  *  i 

The  revolution  which  is  at  this  mo*  \ 
mmt  in  the  course  of  its  operation  a^  | 
mong  the  Greeks,  hai  neoeasarily  pro*  [ 
duct^  efiects  diversified  and  modifled^ 
according  as  it  has  had  to  encounter^  \ 
in  particular  instances,  more  or 
of  barbarism,  of  resources,  or  c^f  paafa  i 
sions, — ^in  a  word,   according  to  the  t 
difl^rent  circumstances  in  which  it  hat  j 
tound  the  diti^nmt  towns  or  commu« 
nities  of  the  country,     fn  the  mor#  < 
cxmatderable  towns,  which, .even  hem 
fore  the  revolution,    possessed   somo  | 
wealthy    individuals,    some    college^ 
and    consequendy    some    individii 
who  conld  at  least  read  and  underwd 
stand  the  ancient  writers, — ^the  revolu* 
tion  has,  as  might  have  been  expected^  , 
operated  the  earliest  and  the  most  effeo*j 
tually.      Already,   in    some   of 
towns,  the  buildings  of  the  coUt^gis  1 
gin  to  be  enlarged,  and  instruction 
the  modem  Lmgmq^^   and  even  ifl 
the  sciences  taught  in  Europe,  is  adtU 
ed  to  the  ancient  language  of  the  conn>«! 
try,     The  rich   have   books   printid,^ 
tronslated  from  the  Italian,  tite  Frenchg  i 
the  (Jerman,  and  the   Eiigli»h  ;  ihey^ 
send,    at   their   own    «»x|»v'n»e,    yoimjJ 

jncn  of  Bupiii  ' ■      1 

to  study  iu  I 

better  iduealinii  to  thru  own  rfuiuit 
without  f'xe^niUug  thi»tMr  of  tbut  hckI 
which  had  otHii  hitherto  ekchiilril] 
from  idl  education  whati)Vtr«  '^'^K^JfJ 
wait  only  for  thi'  rtturn  uf  tliomt nmii|f ^ 
youiiK  pt<riMitiii  wbo  arv  ul  ihin  ininniMit 

SnillilMl    IfVrt    (  irllliiiD  V.     IriOin.     If4l4 

ly, 
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forth  from  ihenoe,  accompanied  with 
a  pure  and  enlightened  religion^  to 
instruct  and  punfy  the  nation.  A 
considerable' numher  of  the  Greek  ec- 
deaiastics^  &r  from  opposing  the  in-^ 
struction  of  the  nation^  are  only  occu- 
pied with  the  desire  of  instructing 
themselves.  Grermany  possesses^  at 
this  moment,  a  great  number  occu- 
pied perpetually  in  translating  excel- 
lent works  into  Greek.  These  re- 
apectaUe  ecdesiastics  have  well  per- 
ceived that  the  true  piety  is  enlight- 
ened piety^  and  that  true  intelligence^ 
fir  from  being  the  enemy  of  religion, 
only  prepares  for  her  a  better  recep- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  men.  They  have 
ieh,  that  the  gratitude  of  a  nation  for 
aervices  toch  as  they  are  actually  con- 
ferring, is  a  very  different  thing  fh>m 
the  bund  incense  which  of  old  was  la- 
vished upon  them  by  its  superstition. 
We  are  tiie  more  delighted  with  an 
opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the 
Greek  clergy,  because  in  general  they 
lie  under  die  reproach  of  having  most 
of  all  contributed  to  the  degradation 
of  this  people.  No— that  reproach 
falls  no  longer  with  justice  on  any 
thing  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
clergy,  whose  l^en  weight  will  not, 
we  hope,  continue  long  to  oppress  ei- 
ther the  sanctuary  to  which  tney  never 
^id  honour,  or  the  nation  which  is 
now  too  wise  to  honour  them. 

In  short,  such  is  the  progress  of  the 
moral  revolution  of  Greece,  that  the 
Greeks  can  no  longer  retrograde :  they 
must  go  on.  We  may  say  more  than 
eyen  this ;  there  exists  at  this  moment 
in  Greece  such  a  number  of  educated 
men,  that  were  it  possible  for  western 
Europe  to  fall  once  again  into  dark- 
ness, Greece  might  once  again  have 
the  privilege  and  the  honour  of  restor- 
ing her  to  hght.  A  single  glance  at 
the  catalogues  of  the  books  translated 
within  these  few  years  into  modem 
Greek,  is  sufficient  to  convince  the 
impartial  observer,  that  the  literary 
.men  of  Greece,  at  the  present  time, 
are  much  more  numerous,  and  raudh 
more  enlightened,  than  those  which 
she  produced  in  the  fifteenth  century 
•^those  ever-memorable  men,  who, 
flying  from  a  country  prepared  by  na- 
tive despots  for  a  foreign  yoke,  took 
refuge  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  re- 
paid the  asylum  afforded  to  thcm^  by 
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communicating  the  small  Temaiu  of 
ancient  knowledge  which  still  lemain* 
ed  tn  their  possession. 

The  Greeks  are  extending  their  aU 
tention  to  their  modem  language  ai 
well  as  to  their  ancient.  This  mam, 
sprung  fhnn  that  used  by  the  greit 
writers  of  antiquity,  in  the  same  muh 
ner  as  the  French  and  Italian  an 
from  the  Latin,  possesses  orer  these 
last  the  advantajg^e  of  beine  nUicr  ksi 
different  fVom  its  Qriginiu  thiiii  thqr 
are  from  theirs.  Notwithstmdnul, 
however,  of  this  circainsfcaiice,  £ 
modem  Gieek  is  a  new  laagosge^ 
may  be  ccmsidered  at  this  nMmie&t  in 
somewhat  the  same  stage  oPpngm 
in  which  the  Frendi  language  irat  at 
the  time  of  Montaigne.  The  men  cf 
education,  who  hereto^Sire  entMy  ne- 
glected and  demised  this  dideet,  have 
of  late  been  obliged  to  ern^kj  it  in 
order  to  introduce  fbveign  boni  ta 
the  acquaintance  of  the  people^  and  in 
doing  so  they  haye  neoeasarily  ben 
led  to  study  its  nature  with  moie  ae> 
curacy — to  examine  both  what  it  doei 
possess,  and  what  improrements  it  ii 
capable  of  recdving.  Almdy  t]» 
language,  likeevo-y  tfaingelsein  Gieeee; 
is  in  a  state  of  revolution.  Cnltifated 
as  it  is  by  so  many  pens  at  the  nme 
moment,  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  tfbat 
it  will  stop,  or  what  its  fixed  and  char* 
aeteristic  nature  will  be.  If  one  may 
judge  from  its  infancy,  it  aflfarda  m 
promise  of  uniting  more  geod  qpisliticB 
than  are  easily  to  ht  found  togedier 
elsewhere.  As  among  the  bocAi  tnOM- 
lated  into  it,  a  large  proportion  tie 
connected  with  the  exact  ackneesy  it 
may  be  presumed  that  one  of  tbeai 
good  qualities  will  be  desmesBi  It 
still  preserves  many  of  .the  tmni  ani 
inversions  of  the  ancient 
but  these,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  : 

of  banishing  as  obstacles  of  '^ ^ 

cuity,  they  will  endeayonr  ai  nm 
as  possible  to  reconcile  and  oomUne 
vidth  that  first  of  all  qneUtieSi  Is 
short,  we  would  hope,  that  firam  tUi 
combination  of  elements,  then  may  re- 
sult a  Unguage  wherein  the  flmven  if 
imagination  ^lall  only  serre  aS't.giMa' 
ful  ornament  to  the  matore  fkvAud 
reason. 

Such  is  the  present  stite  of  ciyifii0i> 
tion  in  Greece. 


i8ii>.;] 
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SOWK  OBSERVATIONS  OK  THE  rOFTRV  OF  THE  AGBICITLTUBAL  AND  THAT 
OF  THE  FASTIlllAL  JJISTUICTS  OF  SCOTLAKW,  ILLUSTHATED  BY  A  COM- 
FARATlVe  V[hW  OF  THE  6£NtU£  Of  BiJUNS  AND  THE    ETTIUCK  BHEFHEItr. 


Scotland   has  better  reason   to  be 
proud  of  her  peasant  ptntjs  thati  any 
other  country  hi  the  world.     She  pos- 
jiesses  a  rich  treasure  of  poolry,  ex- 
pressing the  moral  cliaracter  of  her 
population  at  very  remote  times ;  and 
in  her  national  lyjrics  alone,  bo  full  of 
tenderntss  auil  truth,  the   heart  of  a 
simple,  and  wise,  and  though  tAd  peo- 
ple is  embalm e«l  to  us  in   imperish- 
able beauty.     If  we  knew  nothing  of 
the  forefathtirs  of  our  Scottish  ham- 
Uts,   but   the  pure  and    affectionate 
ffoiigs  and  ballads,  the  wild  and  jja- 
thetic  airs  of  muf^ic  wlilch  tliey  loved^ 
should  know  enough  to  convince 
that  they  were  a  race  of  m<^u  strong, 
altbful,  happy,  and  dignified  in  the 
genial  spirit  of  nature.     The  lower  or- 
ders of  the  Scotch  seem  always  to  have 
bad  deeper,  calmer,  purer,   and  mure 
reflecting  affcvHions  than  those  of  any 
other  people, — and  at  the  same  time 
they  have  possessed,  and  do  stUl  poe- 
BesSj  an  imagination  that  broods  over 
these  atft^ctions  with  a  constant  de- 
tigbt,  and  kindles  them  into  a  strength 
and  power*  which,  when  brought  into 
action  by  domestic  or  national  trouble, 
have  often  bet^n  in   good  truth  Bub- 
Ume. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes 
of  this  tine  churacter  in  more  remote 
times,  it  seems  certain,  that,  since  the 
Keformation,   it  is  to  be  attiihuud 
chiefly  to  the  spirit  of  their  Religion. 
That  spirit  is  pervading  and  profound : 
it  blends  intimately  with  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life, — and  gives  a  quiet  and 
settled  permauLncy  to  feelings,  which, 
among  a  population  uninspired  by  an 
habitual  reverence  for  high  and  lioly 
things,  are  little  better  than  the  un- 
certain, fluctuating,  and  transitory  im- 
pulises  of  ttinperament.      It  is   thus 
that   Uiere  is  something  sacred  and 
feubliine  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  Scot- 
tish cottage*     The  Sabbath-day  seems 
to  extend  its  influence  over  all  tlie 
iveek.     The   Bible   lies  from  week's 
end   to  week  s  end  visible  he  fore  the 
eyes  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  bouse ; 
the  language  of  Scripture  is  eo  tlimi- 
^^iar  to  the   minds  of  the   peasantry, 
^^Mliat  it  is  often  adopted  unconsciously 
^^Bn  t)\e  conversation  of  common  hours ; 
ff        in  short,  oil  the  fomis,  motlea,  sliews 


of  life  are,  in  a  great  measure,  either 
moulded  or  coloured  by  Religion, 

All  enlightened  foreigners  have  beeit 
inipress<?d  with  a  sense  of  the  gran- 
deur of  such  a  national  character,  but 
thiy  have  foiled  in  attributing  it  to 
the  right  cause.     The  blesainp  of  E- 
ducation  have  indeed  been  widely  dif- 
fus<-'d  over  Scotland,  and  her  Parish- 
Schools  have  conferred  upon  her  ines- 
timable benefits.     But  there  is  such 
simplicity  and  depth  of  moral  feeling 
and  affection  in  her  peasantry, — sueli 
power  over  the  more  agitating  and  tu- 
i"nulluous    passions^   which,    without 
weakening  their  lawful  energies,  con- 
trols and  subdues  their  rebellious  ex- 
citementy^ihere  is  lin  imagination  so 
purely  and  loftily  exercised  over  the 
obtjects  of  their  human  love, — ^ihat  we 
must  look  for   the  origin  of  such  a 
character  to  a  far  higher  source  than 
tile  mere  culture  of  the  mind  by  means 
of  a  rational  and  widely-extende*!  sys-  " 
tern  of  Education.     Tt  is  the  habitual 
faith  of  the  peasantry  of  this  happy 
and  beautiful  land,  **  that  has  made 
tliem  whole,"     The  undecaying  sane* 
titles  of  religion  have,   like  unseen 
household  gods,  kept  watch  by  ih^it 
hearth-sides  from  generation  to  gene* 
ration ;  and  their  belief  in  the  Bible 
is  connected  with  all  that  is  holiest 
aud  dearest  in  filial  and  parental  love. 
A  common  piece  of  wood,  the  mean* 
est  article  of  household  fiirniture,  i$  \ 

Sri  zed,  when  it  is  a  rehc  of  one  ten- 
erly   beloved;    but   the   pea  Pant   of] 
Scotland  has  n  relic  of  departed  aflfec*  / 
tion,  that  lifts  his  nature  up  to  hca*  ] 
ven,  when  he  takes  into  his  reveren* 
tial  hands, 

**  The   BTO  ha*   BTUt^E,   ance    HIB  F4rJ 

None  who  have  enjoyed  the  happi- 
ness and  the  benefit  of  an  intimate 
knowleilge  of  the  peasantry  of  Scot- 
land will  think  this  picture  of  their 
clmracter  overdrawn  or  exaggerated. 
We  are  not  speaking  of  ideal  beings — 
but  of  men  marked,  even  in  their 
best  state,  with  many  defects,  frail- 
ties, errors,  and  vices.  But  that  the 
Scotch  are  a  devout  peophj  one  day 
wisely  passed  in  Scotland  would  car- 
ry conviction  to  a  strangers  hearty 
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and  when  it  is  considered  how  many 
noble  and  elevating  feelings  are  in- 
cluded within  the  virtue  of  devo- 
tion^— unfearing  &ith^  submissive 
reverence^  calm  content^  and  unshaken 
love, — we  acknowledge,  that  a  people 
who,  emphatically  speaking,  fear  God, 
must  possess  within  themselves  the 
elements  of  all  human  virtue,  happi- 
ness, and  wisdom,-— however  much 
these  may  be  occasionaUy  weakened  or 
polluted  by  the  moumflil  necessities 
of  lite, — grief,  ignorance,  hard  labour, 
penury,  and  disease. 
.  It  18  the  heart  of  the  people,  not 
merely  their  external  character,  of 
which  we  speak,  though  that  too  is 
beyond  all  comparison  the  most  inte- 
resting and  impressive  of  any  nation 
in  the  world.  It  would  require  a  long 
line  of  thought  to  fathom  tne  depth  of 
a  gray-haired  Scottish  peasant's  neart, 
who  mav  have  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  fiis  native  \illage  the  partner 
of  a  long  life,  and  the  children  she 
had  brought  to  bless  it.  Time  wears 
not  out  from  his  heart  any  impression 
that  love  has  once  graven  there;  it 
would  seem,  that  the  strength  of  af- 
fections relying  on  heaven  when  earth 
has  lost  afi  it  valued,  preserved  old 
age  from  dotage  and  decay.  If  reli- 
gion is  most  beautifnl  and  lovely  in 
the  young,  the  happy,  and  the  innocent, 
we  must  yet  look  for  the  consummation 
of  its  sublimity  in  the  old,  the  re- 
pentant, and  the  resigned,  and  both 
may  be  seen 

<*  In  some  small  kirk  upon  its  sunnvbrae. 
When   Scodand   lice   asleep   on  ttie  still 
Sabbath^y.** 

The  Scottish  peasantry  are  poetical, 
therefore,  because  they  are  religious. 
A  heart  that  habitually  cherishes  reli- 
gious feelings,  cannot  abide  the  thought 
of  piure  affections  and  pure  delights 
passing  utterly  away.  It  would  fain 
give  a  permanent  existence  to  the  fleet- 
ing shadows  of  earthly  happiness.  Its 
dreams  are  of  heaven  and  eternity,  and 
such  dreams  reflect  back  a  hallowed 
light  on  earth  and  on  time.  We  are 
ourselves  willing,  when  our  hour  is 
come,  to  perisli  from  the  earth ;  but 
we  wish  our  thoughts  and  feelings  to 
live  behind  us ;  and  we  cannot  endure 
the  imagined  sadness  and  silence  of 
their  extinction.  Had  a  people  no 
strong  hope  ot  the  future,  how  could 
tlicy  deeply  care  for  the  past  ?  or  ra- 
ther^ how  could  the  past  awaken  any 
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thouffhts  but  those  of  detpondoicjr 
anddespaur?  A  religioiia  pe^ik  Head 
constantly  as  it  were  on  OMwecrtted 
ground.  It  cannot  be  laid,  tbftt  there 
is  any  death  among  them^  for  we 
cannot  foiget  those  wlumi  we  know  we 
shall  meet  in  heaven.  But  ankH  a 
people  carry  on  their  hopes  and  aflbc- 
tions  into  an  eternal  fViture>  theiemiist 
be  a  deplorable  oblivion  of  objects  of 
affection  vanishedj— «  still-incTCSBng 


Of  kve  opc^^lgndMi 


•*  dcanh 
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Religion,  then,  has  made  the  Scot- 
tish people  thou^itfbl  an4  meditative 
in  their  inteUects— «imple  and  pmeii 
their  morals — tender  and  aflfectioqite 
in  their  hearta.  But  when  tiheK  ii 
profound  thought  and  ftwikcned  sen- 
sibility, imagination  will  not  ftU  to 
reign;  and  if  this  be  indeed  ^^ene- 
ral  character  of  a  whole  people^  and 
should  thev  moreover  be  flcssed  with 
a  beautiful  countrr,  and  a  free  go- 
vernment, then  tnose  higher  sni 
purer  fedings  which^  in  kas  bmy 
lands,  are  possessed  only  by  uw 
higher  ranks  of  society,  are  tanm^ 
into  free  play  over  all  the  boaom  of 
society;  and  it  may,  witfaont  yio* 
lence,  be  said,  that  a  spirit  of  poetiy 
breathes  over  all  its  vaueya. 

Of  England,  and  of  the  dianflleror 
her  population,  high  and  Iffw,  m 
think  with  exultation  and  with  prides 
Some  virtues  they  perhapa  pcaasss  in 
greater  perfection  than  any  -other 
people.  But  we  belieye,  that  the  most 
philosophical  Englishmen  acknowk^gB 
that  there  is  a  £pih  of  moral  sqpd  re* 
ligious  feeling  in  the  peasantiy  cf 
Scotland,  not  to  be  found  anuN^  the 
best  part  of  their  own  popnlatifln. 
There  cannot  be  said  to  be  anypoaCry 
of  the  peasantry  of  England.  Wa.dB 
not  feel  any  consciousness  of  nstisnsl 
prejudice,  when  we  say,  that  a  gicst 
poet  could  not  be  b^  among  the 
English  peasantry — ^bred  among  then 
— and  restricted  in  his  poetry  to  si^ 
jects  belonging  to  themselves  and  thai 

There  doubtless  sre  among  the  psfr 
santry  of  every  truly  nobte  natmb 
much  to  kindle  the  unwiaty^  ani 


the  flmcy  ;  but  we  believe,  that  in  i 
country  but  Scotland  does  there  taH 
a  system  of  social  and  domeatic  £ft 
among  that  order  of  men,  whidi  eom- 
bines  witliin  it  almost  all  the  finer  dad 
higher  emotions  of  eultiTated  j 
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with  a  simplicity  and  artlesaness  of  cha- 
racter ptculiar  to  persons  of  low  estate. 
Tbetirefeicleof  an  Kn polish  cottager  j»  of- 
U'Vi  f  '  I    s  utid  virtue;  but 

uj  (Ui^g  the  ""  Cot- 

tars .-^iitiiraiiy  iM^iit '  of  BtirnSj  we 
feel,  that  we  are  reading  the  records 
oi^  a  purer,  siiupler,  more  pious  nice  ; 
and  there  is  in  thut  immortal  ^loem  a 
depth  of  domestic  joy — an  intenKityof 
tht  feeling  of  home — a  prcsitliiij^  spi- 
rit of  love — and  a  lofty  enthusiasm  of 
religion,  which  are  all  peculiarly  Scot- 
tish, and  beyond  the  pitch  of  mind  of 
any  other  ptiople. 

It  is  not  our  inteution  at  prasent,  to 
pursue  this  interesting  subject  into  its 
inmost  recesses;  we  may  have  said 
encmgh  to  awaken  the  meditations  of 
our  readers  on  the  poetical  charactcT 
of  our  peasantry.  Yet,  it  mo.y  not  be 
^uniss  to  say  a  tew  words  on  the  dif- 
tert  nee  of  poetical  feeling  and  genius 
in  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  state  of 
life, — exempli  lied  as  that  difference 
appears  to  be  in  the  poetry  of  Bums, 
and  his  only  worthy  successor,  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd. 

And,  in  the  Jirst  place,  it  is  unde^ 
nii&ble,  that  in  an  agricultural  country, 
thn  life  of  a  pE-asant  is  a  life  of  severe 
acDid  incessant  labour,  learing  him  ap* 
parently  few  opportunities  for  tlie  cul- 
tivation and  enjoyment  either  of  his 
moral  or  intellectual  nature.  Each 
hour  has  its  task,^ — and  when  the  body 
IS  enslaved,  with  dithcultj  may  the 
aoul  be  free* 

In  the  necofid  place,  the  knowledge 
which  men  thus  situa.te<i  arc  likely  to 
wish  to  attain,  is  of  a  nanow  and 
worldly  kind,  immediately  connected 
with  the  means  of  subsistence*  and  not 
Huked  with  objects  lilted  to  awaken 
much  enthubiasLic  or  imaginative  feel* 
ings.  The  know^ledge  absolutely  es- 
lential  to  a  cottar  in  an  agricultural 
country  is  small  indeed,  and  small  ac* 
cordingly  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  al- 
most all  cases.  Sobriety  and  prudence 
are  his  chiei*  virtues ;  but  his  duties 
und  his  cares  make  no  demand  on  qua- 
lities or  teeHngs  of  a  higher  kind. 

Thirdltf^  'the  face  oIl  an  agricultural 
country  cannot  be  very  kindling  to 
the  senses  or  imagination.  It  is  all 
tttbordinatcd  to  separate  tmd  distinct 
Uie«  ;  one  great  end,  namely,  produc- 
tion* ie  eonst^inily  obtruded  on  the 
mind  among  all  the  shews  of  sccnt-ry, 
tud  that  alone  must  be  tatal  to  all  play 
of  imagination. 
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Fourthly,  the  constant  and  dose  inter- 
course between  the  inhabitants,  arising « 
trom  the  density  of  iKipuladon,  gives  tor 
the  people  a  tone  of  thought  alien  from » J 
all  enthusiftsra,  and  consequently  tromf  1 
allsujjer^tition.  Any  superstitious  tonus  •  \ 
that  may  rise  up  among  them  will  be,  ] 
but  slight  nioditications  of  feelings  ex-" 
cited  by  the  objects  of  reahty,  uud  will,  ] 
possess  but  a  feeble  power  among  tlie;  J 
depressing  ajid   deodeuing  influences,] 
of  a  life  on  the  whole  so  unimagin&«, 
live. 

And,  lastly,  it  may  be  asierted,  that 
if  such  be  the  character  of  ati  agri* 
cultxnral  life,  the  religion  of  the  people 
will  ratlier  be  of  a  sedate  and  rational 
kind,  than  cliaraeterized  by  that  tcr« 
vour,  and  even  passion,  without  which 
it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  cau- 
tionary system  of  morahty,  instead  of 
being  a  kindling,  sup^x>rtingj  and  ele* 
vating  tiuth. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  not  to  an  agricultural 
country  tliat  we  are  to  look  for  a 
poetiml  character  in  its  inhubitonts, 
or  for  the  appearance  among  them  of,  J 
a  great  anti  prevailing  poet. 

In  a  pastoral  state  of  society,  the 
scene  assuuies  a  very  dltlVrent  aspect. 
For,  in  tlic  first  place,  sheplicrds  and 
men,  connected  with  a  pastoral  hfe, 
ore  not  bowed  down  "  by  bodily 
labour  constant  and  severe,*'-— and 
both  the  thoughts  mid  the  affixniont 
have  tijne  for  indulgence.  They  have 
also  a  more  intinnue  acquaintance  with  . 
the  great  and  simple  ibrms  of  nature^  ; 
and  with  them  ore  necessarily  ai^socia-. 
ted  many  of  their  best  daily  emotions. 
They  hold  converse  with  nature,  ami 
become  even  in  the  painful  prosecu- 
tion of  their  necessary  Jabour«,  uu-* 
consciously  liuniliar  with  her  lan- 
guage. Their  own  language  then  be- 
comes poetical,  and  iloubtkss  in- 
fluences their  characters.  Their  af* 
fictions  become  spirituahzed  along 
witli  their  imagination, — and  there 
is  a  fine  and  delicate  breath  and  slia- 
dow  of  superstition  over  all  the  cha- 
racter of  their  best  emotions.  Their 
very  rehgion  partakes  somewhat  of  \ 
tbe  wildness  of  superstitious  fear : 
the  lonely  edifice  built  for  tJie  service 
of  God  in  the  mountain  sohtude  is 
surrounded  by  spots  haunted  by  the 
beings  of  a  fairy  creed. 

U  is  certain  that  it  has  been  in  the 
pastoral  v;dlies  of  the  south  of  ^yiot-- 
Lmd  that  the  poetical  jfeniu»  of  our 
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Gotintry  has  been  most  beautifully  dis- 
played; and  though  the  peculiar 
nistory  of  those  dis&icts^  as  well  as 
the  circumstances  under  which  their 
language  grew^  were  especially  favoura^ 
hie  to  the  formation  and  display  of 
poetical  feeling,  yet  we  are  not  to 
look  to  such  narrow  and  limited 
causes  as  these  for  the  acknowledged  8u« 
periority  of  the  genius  of  the  shepherds 
of  the  south,  but  rather,  as  we  con- 
ceive, to  such  as  have  been  hinted  at 
above,  and  are  necessarily,  in  a  great 
degree,  common  to  all  pastoral  states 
nf  society,  in  all  times  and  in  all  coun- 
tries.' 

When  we  consider  the  genius  of 
Bums,  we  see  it  manifestly  moulded 
and  coloured  by  his  agricultural  life. 
We  see  in  all  his  earliest  poems — and 
they  are  by  far  his  finest — a  noble 
soul  struggling — labouring  with  a  hard 
and  oppressive  fate.  He  was,  from 
very  Iwy-howl,  '*  a  toil-worn  cottar," 
—and  it  was  the  aim  of  his  noble 
heart  to  preserve  that  dignity  which 
nature  gave  it,  unshaken  and  unhum- 
bled  by  the  "  weary  weight"  of  his 
lot.  His  genius  was  winged  by  in- 
dependence— and  in  the  proud  dis- 
dain with  which  he  spumed  at  the 
A>rtune  that  in  vain  strove  to  enslave 
him,  it  seemed  as  if  his  soul  rose  to  a 
nobler  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  that 
he  more  passionately  ei\joyed  his  free- 
dom when  feeling  circled,  not  bound 
by  unavailing  chains. 

The  hardships  and  privations  that 
Bums  early  felt  himself  bom  to  en- 
dure,—the  constant  presence  before 
him  of  the  image  of  poverty — the  con- 
viction of  the  necessary  evils  of  the 
poor  man's  lot — ^made  his  whole  heart 
to  leap  withiir  him  when  joy,  and 
pleasure,  and  happiness,  opened  their 
arms  to  receive  him.  Bliss  bursts  up- 
on him  like  a  rush  of  waters — and  his 
soul  is  at  once  swept  down  the  flood. 
Every  one  must  have  felt  that  there 
is  a  melancholy  air  spread  over  his 
poetry— as  if  nis  crc«d  truly  were 
*'  that  man  was  made  to  moum;" 
but  sudden  flashings  and  illumina- 
tions of  delight  are  for  ever  breaking 
out; — and  in  the  vehemence,  and 
energy,  and  triumphant  exultation  of 
his  language  in  those  moments  of  in- 
spiration, we  feel  how  dear  a  thing 
tWv  and  unmingled  happiness  is  to 
tlio  children  of  iHivorty  and  wrn>w. 

It  was  thus  tfiiit  the  cnlamitios  of  a 
lite  of  hardship,  that  bows  down  or« 
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dinary  spirits  t»  the  ewHi, 
and  sublimed  the  genivs  aad  < 
ter  of  our  immoiital  poet  It  im 
thus  that  nothing  leeiped  worthy  to 
engross  his  attentioiiy  bat  tbe  fteungt 
and  the  panioBs'of  tbe  bent  of  man. 
He  felt  within  him  visitii^  of  thougfatg 
that  wafted  him  into  ElyaiuDj — he 
recognised  in  thoee  thoag^ts  the  atr* 
f\il  power  of  hinnan  ptsion,— -end 
saw  that,  drcumacribed  as  the  iphera 
was  in  which  he,  a  poor  peaaant,  was 
placed,  he  might  yet  walk  in  it  with 
power  and  gkHry,--and  that  he  mi^ 
waken  up  into  strength,  frrnhneaij  and. 
beauty,  those  feeDncs  of  faia  lowly  bre- 
thren that  destiny  had  enfisdited  and 
obscured,  and  give  them  an  cxiitenee 
in  poetry,  essentially  tme  to  human 
life,  but  tinged  wiui  that  adoniag 
radiance,  idiidi  emanates  anhr  from 
the  poet's  soul  in  the  hour  of  nia  inr 
spiradon. 

It  is  here  that  we  mutt  aedc  ftr  the 
true  cause  of  Bums'  very  limitni  pow- 
er of  deseription  of  external  Katmb. 
Certainly,  of  all  poets  of  the  flnt  aidm, 
he  is  the  one  that  has  left  ua  the  ftw^ 
est  fine  pictures  of  landacipa.  Hit 
senses  were  gratified  with  t£e  ftnnt^ 
the  blooms,  and  the  odoura  of  natmc^ 
and  oflen  in  the  Itdness  of  hia  eonnfid 
delight,  he  pours  out  vivid  i  ipn  liniii 
ofthat  rapture  and  enjoyments  Butei^ 
temal  nature  seems  never  to  hanBodet^ 
ted  his  imagination,  or  for  any  loisthtf 
time  to  havjs  won  hun  from  themnif 
nion  of  the  living  world.  .  Wbenhia 
eye  reposed,  or  his  ear  liatened^tlwR  too 
his  soul  was  satisfied.  Wlien:lift<tei 
attempted  to  generaliae^  to  ddinfeate 
associations  by  which  natoni  »•  qhi- 
nected  with  the  univeraal  ftelii^^af 
our  kind,  he  sinks  to  the  lepdi  af'in 
ordinary  versifier.  All  that  vimdl  and 
buming  vigour,  with  «diidi  he- de- 
scribes his  own  feeiingi  i 
a  human  being  in  unioii  with  I 
beings,  isgoneatonoe;  andwei 
the  unavailing  labour  of  a  mindtt- 
deavburing  to  describe  what  it  botiA" 
perfectly  understands,  and  but  ibeUy 
enjoys.  There  is  searody  a  line  in 
his  poems  written  in,  or  or  theH^^ 
lands,  that  .would  startle  na  with  ■ov 
prise  in  the  verses  of  the  mertat  poet* 
aster.  His  mind  had  never  delivcicd 
itself  up  to  such  trains  of  thimght.  In 
his  evening  walks,  after  a  day  of  toi!, 
t  ho  munnur  of  the  stream^  the  wfaiBper? 
ing  of  the  breeze,  or  the  long  of  the 
blackbird,  touched  hia  heart  w^  ^ 
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and  beautifully  indeed  hus  he  blended 
his  Bweetest  dreams  of  love  and  ajfec- 
tion  with  Buch  simple  sounds  as  these  j 
but  genta-ally  speaking,  Nature  had  no 
charms  for  liim,  unless  when  she  at 
once  recalled  to  his  memory,  the  image 
of  some  human  being  whom  he  loved^ 
and  the  visions  of  departed  happiness. 
Then  indeed,  insensate  things  became 
instinct  with  spirit,  and  spoke  the  pas- 
lion  of  the  poet's  soul ;  of  which  th^re 
cannot  beahner  instance  than  in  thchnes 
to  "  Mary  in  Heaven,"  when  the  trees, 
the  banks,  the  streams,  the  chtnuel  of 
the  Ayr,  seem  all  parts  of  his  own 
being,  and  the  whole  of  that  sylvan 
scenery  is  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mournful  passion* 

We  have  frequently  thought  that  it 
was  fortunate  for  Burns,  that  he  lived 
betbre  this  age  of  descriptive  poetry. 
No  doubt    his  original   mind  would 
have  preserved  him  from  servile  imi- 
tation  ;  but  his  admiration  of  the  ge- 
nius of  his  great  contemporaries  might 
have  seduced  the  train  of  his  emotions 
from  the  hreside  to  the  valley,  and  he 
might   have  wasted  on  the  forra.s  of 
external    nature,  much  of  that  fervid 
passion  which  he  has  bestowed  on  thci 
dearer  and  nearer  objects  of  human 
love»     UmI  he  done  so,  he  would  have 
offered   violence  to  his  own  soul ;  for 
it   is  plain  tliat  he  never  could  have 
been  a  iraly  great  poet,  except  as  the 
low-bom  poet  of  lowly  Ute,  and  that 
had  he  resigned  any  imrt  of  his  empire 
over  the  passions  of  tlie  human  breast, 
he  would  have   been  but  an  inferior 
prince  in  the  dominions  of  pure  tancy* 
He  was,  in  many  respects^  bom  at  a 
happy  time ;  happy  for  a  man  of  genius 
like  him,  but  fatal  and  hopeless  to  the 
mere   common   mind.     Much   iwetry 
existed    in     Scotland^   but    no   poet. 
There  was  no  lavish  and  prodigal  ap- 
plaujtie  of  great  public  favourites,  no 
despotical     criticism     stretcliing    the 
leadt-n  sceptre  of  command  over  the 
free  thoughts  of  genius.     There  were 
in   our  papular  poetry  many  exqui-- 
site   fra^anents  struck  off  as  it  wer« 
from  the  great  mass  of  domestic  life; 
many  pictures  of  Uiifinished,  but  touch- 
ing beuuty.     There  was  tvery  thing  to 
8 ti Ululate,  awaken,  and  excite,  httie  or 
nothing  to  deprtss  or  discourage.     A 
whole  world  of  life  lay  before  Burns, 
whose  inmost  recesses,    and    darkest 
nookfi,  and  sunniest  eminence  he  hjul 
familiarly  trodden  from  ids  childhood. 
-All  that  world,  h^  idi,  cotdd  be  in«Mk 
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his  own.  No  conqueror  had  overrun  its 
fertile  provinces,  and  it  was  for  him  to 
be  crowned  supreme  over  all  the 

"  Lyrical  singccs  of  that  hi^-souled  land*** " 

Tlie  crown  that  he  has  won  can 
never  be  removed  from  his  head* 
Mucli  i«  yet  left  for  other  poets,  even 
among  that  life  where  the  spirit  of 
Burns  delighted  to  work  ; — hut  he  has 
huilt  monuments  on  all  the  high  pbces, 
and  they  who  ibllow  can  only  hope  to 
leave  behind  them  some  far  humbler 
memorials. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  necessa^ 
rily   less   enthusiasm,    and   therefore 
less   superstition    in   an    agricultural 
than  a  pastoral  country.     According-* 
ly,  in  the  poetry  of  Bums,  there  i»' 
not  much  of  that  wild  spirit  of  fear 
atwl  mystery  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  traditions  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 
The  "  Hallowe'en"  is  a  poem  of  inti-. 
nite  spirit  and  vivacity,   that  brings 
vividly  before  us  all  the  merriment  of  | 
the  scene.     But  there  is  little  or  no- 
thing very  poetical  in  the  character  of  ] 
its  superstitions, — and  the  poet  him^ 
self,  whose  imagination  seems  never»| 
to  have  been  subjected  beneath  th« 
sway  of  any  creatures  but  those 
flesh  and  blood,  treats  the  whole  sub 
ject  vnth  a  sarcastic   goo*! -humour,'^ 
and  sees  in  it  only  the  exhibition  of 
mere  human   feeUngs,  and  passions, 
and  characters.     Even  in  *'  Tam  o' 
8hanter"  the  principal  power  lies  in 
the   character   and    situation   of  that 
"  drowthy"  hero  ,-  the  Devil  himself, 
playing  on  his  bag-pipes  in  the  win- 
dow-neuk,    is    little    more    than    a 
human  piper,  ratlier  more  burly  than 
common  ;  and  while  tlic  witches  and 
warlocks  are  mere  old  men  and  wo- 
men,  who    continue    to   dance  afler 
**  jigging*time  is  o'er,"   the    young 
witch,  "  with   the  sark  of  seventeen 
hunder  linnen,"  is  a  buxom  country 
lass  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and 
considered  by  **  Tam"  in  a  very  alliu^- 
ing  but  very  simple  and  human  light* 

•'  Wed  done,  cutty  sark !" 

The  description  of  the  horrors  of  the 
soene  has  always* seemed  to  us  over- 
charged, and  curicatxu-td  so  as  to  be^- 
come  shocking  rather  than  terrible. 
One  touch  of  Shakspeare's  imagina* 
tion  is  worth  all  that  laborious  and 
heavy  accumulation  of  affric^htments. 

But  we  are  not  now  seeking  to  [mnt 
^  picture  of  Burns*  genius — ^we  aim 
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only  at  a  general  and  characteristic 
sketch.  A  few  wonls  moare^  then,  on 
the  moral  and  religious  spirit  of  his 
poetry,  and  we  have  done. 

Strong  charges  have  hcen  brought 
against  the  general  character  of  his 
writings,  and  by  men  who,  being  mi- 
nisters of  the  Cnristian  religion,  may 
be  supposed  well  imbued  with  its  spi- 
rit. They  have  decreed  the  poetry  of 
Bums  to  be  hostile  to  morality  and 
religion.  Now,  if  this  be  indeed  the 
case,  it  is  most  unaccountable  that 
such  compositions  should  have  become 
universaUy  popular  among  a  grave, 
though tftu,  affectionate,  and  pious 
peasantry — and  that  the  memory  of 
Jiums,  faulty  and  fVail  as  his  human 
cliaracter  was,  should  be  cherished  by 
them  with  an  enthusiastic  fondness 
and  admiration,  as  if  they  were  all 
bound  to  him  by  ties  strong  as  those  of 
blood  itself.  The  poems  of  Bums  do  in 
fact  form  a  part  of  the  existence  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry — the  purest  heartt 
and  the  most  intelligent  minds  are  the 
best  acquainted  wit£  them — and  they 
are  universally  considered  as  a  subject 
of  rejoicing  pride,  as  a  glory  belonging 
to  men  in  low  estate,  and  which  the 
peasant  feels  to  confer  on  him  the 
privilege  of  equality  with  the  highest 
in  the  land.  It  would  be  a  gross  and 
irrational  libel  on  the  national  charac- 
ter of  our  people  to  charge  Robert 
Bums  with  being  an  immoral  and  ir- 
religious poet. 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  true,  that 
Burns  was  led,  by  accidental  and  lo- 
cal circumstances,  perhaps  too  fre- 
quently to  look,  in  a  ludicrous  point  of 
view,  on  the  absurdities,  both  of  doc- 
trines and  forms,  that  degraded  the 
most  awful  rites  of  religion — and  like- 
wise on  the  follies  and  hypocrisies  that 
disgraced  the  character  of  some  of  its 
most  celebrated  ministers.  His  quick 
and  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  could 
not  resist  the  constant  temptations 
which  assailed  it  in  the  public  exhibi- 
tions of  these  mountebanks ;  and 
hence,  instead  of  confining  himself  to 
the  happier  and  nobler  task  of  describ- 
ing religious  Observances  and  Institu- 
tions as  they  might  be,  he  rioted  in 
the  luxury  of  an  almost  licentious  ri- 
dicule of  die  abject,  impious,  and  hu- 
miliating fooleries  which,  in  too  many 
cases,  characterized  them  as  they  were 
—while  his  imagination  was  thus  with- 
drawn from  the  virtues  and  piety  of 
the    truly   enlightened  miuistera   of 
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Christianity,  to  die  oidletB  tnd  gro- 
tesque varieties  of  proftsuonal  vice 
and  folly  exhiUted  in  the  hTpocritiGal 
pretenders  to  sanctity,  and  the  stxong- 
lunged  beUowen  who  laid  daim  to  the 
gifts  of  grace. 

In  alTthii  mad  and  mirthM  wit. 
Bums  could  haidly  fhil  of  aometimci 
unintentionally   hurting  the  beat  of 
the  pious,  while  he  waa  in  Act  aeek- 
ing  to  lash  only  the  mmt  of  the  pi»* 
fane ;  and  as  it  ia  at  all  thnea  danger- 
ous to  speak  lightly  about  holy  tiifaiga, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  thoe  aw 
in  his  poems  many  moetrepiielieaaiblBr 
passages,    and  that   die   ridieole   of 
the  human  aometimea  trcanawca  iriAt 
seeming  irreverence  on    ttia  divine^ 
An  enemy  of  fioma  might  doaMeas 
select  ftom  fas  writinga  a  prettr  ihtu 
midable  list  of  delinqnenciea  or  tiua 
kind— «nd    by    shutting    hh   heart 
i^nst  all  the  touching  and  aaUime 
poetry  that  has  made  Burns  die  uboi  of 
Lis  countrymen,  and  brooding  widi  • 
gloomy  maligni^  on  all  hiaimbinitiaa 
thus  brought  into  one  maaa,  he  mi^ 
enjoy  a  poor  and  pitiable  triumph  ovtr 
the  ol^ect  of  hia  unchriadan 
This  has  been  more  than  on 
tempted — but  without  miidk 
and  nothing  can  more  decidedly  i 
that   the   general   apirit    of    fiuxn^ 
poetry  is  worthy  of  die  peopfe  cnMi^ 
whom  he  waa  bom,    than  die  tot* 
^veness  which  men  of  auateroat  prii^ 
dples  have  been  willing  to  eaEtcnd  to 
the  manifold  errors  bo£  of  hia  §siaaM 
and  his  hie. 

But,  while  we  hold  ouradvea  juadit 
fifd  in  thus  speakingof  aomeof  hia  atan 
and  rancorous  accusera^  we  muat  nol 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth— nor  dew, 
that  thougn  Bums  has  left  to  ua  nradi 
poetry  which  sinks,  with  healing  and 
cheering  influence,  into  the  poor  man\i 
heart — much  that  breathea  a  ponf 
spirit  of  piety  and  devotion,—^  mUbl 
have  done  far  more  good  than-  he^hai 
done — had  he  delighted  leaa  in  painting.. 
the  cormptions  of  rdJgion>  than- In  do^.- 
Uneating  her  native  i^  indeatmctibb. 
beauty.  ''The  Cottar'a  Satuidiyj 
Night"  shews  what  he  could  1)VM%.. 
done — ^had  he  surveyed,  mfh  a  adlii|. 
and  untroubled  eye,  all  the  tiii^«i|j^' 
of  our  religion,  carried  aa  they  ate  ii»^ 
to  the  inmost  heart  of  society  by.oi^ 
simple  and  beautiful  fbrma  of  wonh^ 
— had  marriage — baptiam-^ihat-  ochii 
more  awfVd  sacrament— death— Hod 
funaral*-4iad  these  andthoi 
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ble  ihemes  allietl  to  tht^rn,  sunk  into 
the  depths  of  lib  heart,  and  images  of 
diem  reas<x'ncled  thence  into  living 
and  imperishable  light. 

There  is  a  pathetic  moral  in  the 
i«)perfect  charact^ir  of  BurnSj  both  as 
a  poet  and  a  man ;  nor  ought  they 
who  delight  both  in  him  and  his  works^ 
and  rightly  hold  the  anniversary  of 
lus  birth  to  be  a  day  sacred  in  the 
calendar  of  genius — to  forget,  that  it 
ivaB  ot\cn  the  coDsdousness  of  his  own 
frailties  that  made  him  so  true  a  paint- 
er of  human  passions — that  he  ot\en 
looked  with  melancholy  eyes  to  that 
pure  and  serene  hfe  from  wliich  he 
was,  by  his  own  imprudence,  debarred 
— that  innocence,  purity,  and  virtue, 
were  to  him,  in  the  happiest  hours  of 
his  inspiration^  the  fair  images  of  be- 
ings whose  living  presence  he  had  too 
of&n  shuniied^ — and  that  the  sancti- 
ties of  religion  itself  seem  stiU  more 
sanctified,  when  they  rise  before  un  in 
the  poetry  of  a  man  who  was  not  al- 
ways witliheld  from  approaching  with 
levity,  if  not  witli  irreverence,  her 
most  holy  and  mysterious  altars. 

We  should  be  afraid  of  turning  from 
so  great  a  national  poet  as  Burns,  to  a 
living  genius,  also  horn  Uke  him  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  hfe,  were  we  not 
assured  tlmt  there  is  a  freshness  and 
originality  in  the  mind  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  well  entithng  him  to  take 
his  place  immethately  afkr 

**  Him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joyg 
FoUowine  hk  plough  upon  the  mountain 

The  truth  is,  that  the  respective 
f^iaracters  of  their  poetry  are  altogether 
separate  and  distinct ; — and  there  can 
be  nothing  more  delightful  than  to 
see  these  two  genuine  children  of  Na- 
ture following  the  voice  of  her  in- 
spiration into  such  different  haunts, 
each  happy  in  his  own  native  domi- 
nions^ and  powerful  in  his  own  Inti- 
mate rule. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  our  admira* 
ble  Shepherd  is  full  of  tliat  wild  en- 
thusiasm towards  external  nature, 
which  would  seem  to  have  tbrmed  so 
small  a  part  of  the  poetical  character 
of  Bunis^ — and  he  has  been  led  by 
that  enthusiasm  to  acquire  a  far  wider 
and  far  deeper  knowledge  of  her  in- 
exhaustible wonders.  He  too  passed 
a  youth  of  poverty  and  hardship— but 
it  was  the  youth  of  a  lonely  shepherd 
among  the  most  beautilul  pastoral 
vallies  in  the  worUl^  and  in  tliat  so- 
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litary  life  in  which  seasons  of  spirit- 
stirring  activity  are  followed  by  sea-. 
sons  of  contemplative  repose,  how 
many  years  passed  over  him  rich  in 
iitipressions  of  sense  and  in  dreams 
of  fancy.  His  haunts  were  among 
scenes 

'*  Thi?  most  remote,  and  inaccenriMe 
By  shepherds  trod  ;'* 

And  Hving  for  years  in  the  solitude, 
he  unconsciously  formed  friendsbipa 
with  the  sjirings — the  brooks — the 
caves — the  hills — and  with  all  the  more 
fleeting  and  faithless  pageantry  of  the 
sky,  tlmt  to  him  came  in  the  place  of 
those  human  aifections  from  whose  in- 
dulgence he  was  debarred  by  the  ne- 
cessities that  kept  him  aloof  frora  the 
cottage  ftre,  and  up  among  the  mists  on 
the  mountain- top.  His  mind,  there- 
tore,  is  stored  with  images  of  nature 
dear  to  him  for  the  recollections  which 
they  bring — for  the  restoration  of  his 
earlier  life.  Thet^e  images  he  has^  at 
all  timcB,  a  delight  in  pouring  out — 
very  seldom,  it  is  true,  with  much  se- 
lection, or  skill  in  the  poet's  art — so  that 
his  pictures  in  landscape  are  p^eiierally 
somewhat  confused — but  in  them  all 
there  are  lines  of  hght,  or  strokes  of 
diirkuess,  that  at  once  take  the  imagi- 
nation, and  convince  us  that  betbre 
a  ])oet's  eye  had  travelled  the  sunshine 
or  the  shadow.  Open  a  volutne  of 
Burns — and  then  one  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd — ^and  we  shall  sec  how  sel- 
dom the  mind  of  the  one  was  visited 
by  those  images  of  external  nature 
which  in  that  of  the  other  find  a  con- 
stant and  chosen  dwelling-place, 

SecotuMiff  We  shall  find,  that  in  hia 
delineations  of  human  passions.  Bums, 
drew  from  himself,  or  immoiliately 
from  the  hving  beings  that  were 
^^  toiling  and  moiling"  around  hira ; 
nut!  Iience,  their  vivid  truth  and  irre- 
sistible energy.  But  the  £ttrick  Shep- 
herd is,  clearly,  a  man  ratlier  of  kind 
and  gentle  affections  than  of  agitating 
passions — and  liis  poetry,  tiiereibre, 
when  it  is  a  delineation  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, is  rt-markable  for  serenity  and  re- 
pose. When  he  goes  out  of  hunself — 
and  he  does  so  much  more  than  Burns^ — 
he  does  not  paint  troxu  living  agenu  in 
the  transport  of  their  passioiis — ^^m 
the  men  who  walk  around  him  in  this 
our  every-day  world  ;  but  he  luiher 
loves  to  bring  betbre  him,  as  a  shep- 
herd still  in  his  solitude,  tlie  tkr-oif 
images  of  human  Liie,  dim  und  slm- 
dowy  as  dreams — and  to  loae  himself 
3  X 
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tn  a  world  of  his  ovm  cretition^  filled 
with  all  the  visionary  phantoms  of 
poLtical  tradition. 

Accordingly,  in  his  poetry,  we  have 
but  few  complete  pictures  of  which 
th  J  mtensity  of  mere  human  passions 
or  ladings  constitutes  the  merit  and 
tho  charm — us  in  so  many  of  the  oom- 
positions  of  fiurns ;  and,  therefore,  he 
never  can  become  so  popular  a  poet, 
nor  does  he  deserve  to  be  so.  The 
best  poetry  of  Bums  goes,  sudden  as 
electricity,  to  the  heart.  Every  nerve 
in  our  frame  is  a  conductor  to  the 
fluid.  The  best  poetry  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  rather  steals  into  our  souls 
like  music ;  and,  as  many  persons  have 
no  ear  for  music,  so  have  many  persons 
no  soul  for  such  kind  of  poetry.  Bums 
addressed  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  the  Simplest  and  most  elementary 
feelings  of  our  nature,  as  they  ore  ex- 
hibited  in  social  and  domestic  life ; — 
he  spoke  of  things  famih'ar  to  all,  in 
language  fi^Tnilinr  to  all-— and  hence  his 
]ioetry  is  like  "  the  casing  air^"  breath- 
ed and  enjoyed  by  all.  No  man  dares 
to  be  sceptical  on  the  power  of  his 
poetry,  for  passages  could  be  recited 
Against  him  that  would  drown  the  un- 
heli  lever's  voice  in  a  tumult  of  acclama- 
tion. But  we  doubt  if,  fVora  the  whole 
range  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  writ- 
ings, one  such  triumphant  and  irresis- 
tible passage  could  be  produced — one 
strain  appealing,  without  possibility  of 
failure,  to  the  universal  feelings  of 
men's  hearts.  But  it  is  equally  certain 
that  many  strains — and  those  con  tinned 
and  sustained  strains  too — ^might  be 
produced  from  the  writings  of  this  ex- 
traordinary person,  which  in  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  aU  men  of  imagination 
and  fancy — of  all  men  who  under- 
stand the  dim  and  shadowy  associa- 
tions of  recollected  feelings — and  who 
can  feel  the  charm  of  a  poetical  lan- 
guage, occasionally  more  delicate  and 
refined,  than  perhaps  was  ever  before 
commanded  by  an  uneducateil  mind — 
would  awaken  emotions,  it'  not  so 
strong,  certainly  finer  and  more  ethe- 
real than  any  that  are  inspired  by  the 
very  happiest  compositions  of  the 
Bard  of  Coila. 

Indeed  we  shoidd  scarcely  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  had 
moreofpurefancy  than  Burns.  When 
the  latter  relinquished  his  strong 
grasp  of  men's  passions — or  suffered 
tne  vivid  images  of  his  own  experience 
of  life  to  fade  away,  he  was  any  thing 
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but  a  great  poet«««nd  nolliiiig  en^ 
tirely  oat  ofhimgelf  had  power  m^t« 
ly  to  kindle  big  imagiiiatSoiij  iii£h, 
indeed,  it  were  flome  nn^^ty  nstkiBl 
triumt^  or  calamity^  erenta  tint  ap- 
pealed rather  to  bit  MtrkrtiRn  tfiin 
his  poetry.  But  the  l^ephevA  dnvBos 
of  tbe  days  of  ddy  aiid  iof  all  tMr 
dim  and-waverinff  tnditisiitu  Obieeli 
dark  in  tihe  pest  &taiioe  of  tiliie  hM« 
over  him  a  deeper  power  than  the  iridit 
presence  of  lenHtiee  end  hit  gema 
loves  better  to  lift  up  the  WQ  whidi 
forgetfulnees  has  beoi  iIowIt  dnwbig 
over  the  fbrms,  the  fwenes,  ue  aeiigiM^ 
and  the  chiuracten  of  the  dei^^  An 
to  gaze  on  the  motknw  of  iSteelbna^ 
Accordingly,  there  ve  iOtaM 
seme  strains  of  leeliiig'hi- 
more  moumfbl  and  ^ 
full  of  a  sadness  more  etiMneli^  tD  tha 
imagination  than  any  thing  we  n- 
collect  in  Boms— bat,  atttie  ssne 
time,  we  are  awarej  that  tiio^j^  a  flw 
wild  airs,  firom  an  £2olba  hlrp^)^ 
haps  more  profoundly  aRflt  die  MI, 
at  the  time  when  they  'are  ihvdBng^ 
than  any  other  mualc-^jlcit  \amii  Qief 
not  so  permanent  a  dwelltag-plioo  in 
the  memory  as  the  hannoiiioiis  tanet 
of  some  perfect  instrament.- 

But,  thirdly,  we  have  to  MAiri 
such  of  our  readers  ias  wo  wiA  wk^ 
quainted  with  the  poetry  of.  tile  Kt« 
trick  Shepherd,  that  to  Ibel  the  JtaB 
power  of  his  genius  we  nniit  ge-  widi 
him  .,,  *-^  i.^^ 

.  *'  Beyond  diis  visible  ^*— — *fli  nhMb** 
and  \^alk  through  the  shadolry' world 
of  the  imagination.  It  ia'heip^  ^Aoe 
Burns  was  weakest,  that  he.ia.VMMt 
strong.  The  airy  beings  |hi^-.|e  dw 
impassioned  soul  of  Bantp^iMiMd 
cold — bloodless — and  i^nt1|iimihi' 
rise  up  in  irresistible  lovettMat  in 
their  own  silent  domains,.  heAiei.ths 
dreamy  fancy  oi  the  gentlo-faiiiitld 
Shepherd.  The  still  green  hevqqr  ^ 
the  pastoral  hills  and  vales  whps  he 
passed  his  youth,  inspimi  Um  wtth 
ever-brooding  visions  of  fid^^^Jsai* 
till,  as  he  lay  musing  in  hm  kndy 
shelling,  the  world  of  phantMy  i 


ed,  in  the  dear  depths  of  hie  ^^'^i^*^ 
tion,  a  lovelier  reflection  of  thatofni* 
ture — like  the  hills  and  hevrttM  mon 
softly  shining  in  the  water  4:^  hil  pe- 
tive  lake.  Whenever  he  treats  of 
fairy-land,  his  language  inaenaiUy  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  soft,  wild^  and 
aerial — we  could  almoat  think  that 
we  heard  the  voice  of  oneof  the  fidry- 
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folk— Btill  and  serene  images  ueem  to 
rise  up  with  the  wild  niusic  of  the 
versification — and  llie  poet  dehides  u&, 
for  the  tinne,  into  an  unquestioning 
and  satisfied  belief  in  the  existence  of 
rhose  **  green  reohus  of  bliss"  of 
which  he  himself  seems  to  be  a  native 
minstrel. 

In  this  department  of  pure  poetry, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  has^  among  his 
own  countrymen  at  least,  no  eom|>e- 
litor.  He  IS  the  poet  laureate  of  the 
Court  of  Faery — and  we  have  only  to 
hope  he  will  at  least  mig  an  annual 
song  as  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds 
his  deserved  honours. 

The  few  very  general  obfiervations 
which  we  have  now  made  on  the  ge- 
nius of  this  truly  original  Poet  are  in- 
tended only  as  an  introduction  to  our 
criticiimis  on  his  works.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  intelligent  pejrsons 
wery  thoughtlessly  and  ignorantly  gay, 
that  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  no  doubt 
writes  very  good  verscfj — but  that  Burns 
has  preoccupied  the  ground^  and  is 
our  only  great  poet  of  the  people.  We 
have  perhaps  saitl  enough  to  sl>cw  that 
this  is  far  firom  being  the  case — that 
the  genius  of  the  two  poets  is  as  dif- 
fertut  OS  their  Ufe — and  that  they 
have,  generally  speaking,  delighted  in 
the  ddfineation  of  very  different  ob- 
jects. 

If  we  have  rightly  distinguished 
and  estimated  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  •'  author  of  the  Queen's  Wake," 
we  think  that  he  may  benefit  by  at- 
tending to  some  conclusions  which 
seem  to  flow  from  our  remarks.  He 
is  certainly  strongest  in  description  of 
nature — in  the  imitation  of  the  an- 
cient ballad — and  in  that  wOd  poetry 
which  deals  with  imaginary  beings* 
He  has  not  great  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature — nor  has  he  any  profound 
insight  into  its  passions.  Neither  does 
lie  possess  much  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
trivance of  incidents,  or  much  plastic 
power  in  the  formation  of  a  story 
emblematic  of  any  portion  of  human 
Hfe.  He  ought,  llierefore,  in  our  opi- 
nion, not  to  attempt  any  long  poem 
in  which  a  viu-iety  of  characters  are  to 
be  displayed  acting  on  the  tlieatre  of 
the  world,  and  of  which  the  essential 
merit  must  he  in  the  esdiibition  of 
those  passions  that  play  their  parts 
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there  ;  he  ouglit,  rather,  to  bring  be- 
fore us  shadowy  beings  moving  across 
a  shadowy  distance,    and    rising    up 
firom  that  world  with  whose  objects  he 
is  so  familiar,    but  of  which  ordinary 
minJs   know  only  enough  to  regard, 
with  a  dehghttul   feeling  of  surprise 
and  novelty,  every  indistinct  and  fairy 
image  that  is  brought  from  its  invisible  \ 
ree^^sscs.     There  indeed  seems  to  be  a  ^ 
field  spread  out  for  him,  that  is  al- 
most all  his  own.     Thf*  pastoral  val- 
lies  of  the  south  of  Scotland  look  to 
him  as  their  beat-beloved  poet ; — aU 
their   mild    and  gentle    superstitions 
have  blendf^d  with  his  being ; — he  i$  | 
thmiliar  loo  with  all  the  Iiistorical  tra- 
ditions  that   people   them   with    the  < 
"  living  dead  ;'*  and  surely,  ivith  all 
the  inestimable  adviuitages  of  his  early 
shepherd-life^  and  with  a  genius   so 
admirably  framed  to  receive  and  give  ^ 
out   the  breath  of  all  its  manifVild  in- 
spirations, he  may  yet  make  pastoral  j 
poetry  something  more  wild  ana  beau* 
tiful  than  it  has  ever  been — and  leave  j 
behind  him  a  vfork  in  whicli  the  feel- 
ings and  h::^bits — the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  a  shepherd-life,  are  given  to 
us  all  breathed  over  and  coloured  bf  ] 
the  aeritd  tints  of  a  fairy  fancy. 

The  love  of  poetry  is  never  bigotted  1 
and  exclusive,     and   we    should    be ; 
stroUtJ^ly  inchned  to  suspect  its  since-* 
rity,  it  it  did  not  comprehend  within  , 
the  range  of  its  enthusiasm  many  of  ^j 
the   fine  productions  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.    We  believe  that  his  coun*  1 
trymen  are  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  afive  to  his  manifold  merits  ' 
— and  it  would  be  indeed  strange  if 
they  who    hold   annual    or  triennial 
festivals  in   commemoration  of  their 
great  dead  poet  should  be  cold  to  the 
claims  of  the  gifted  living.     It  cannot  . 
but  be  deeply  Interesting  to  all  lovers 
of  genius^ — ^and  more  especially  to  all  ] 
proud  lovers  of  the  genius  of  their  own  I 
Scotland,  to  see  this  true  poet  assist*! 
ing  at  thr  honours  paid  to  the  memory  [ 
of   his    illustrious    predecessor*     He  ' 
must  ever  be,  on  sucli  high  occasions,  a 
conspicuous  and  honoured  guest ;  and 
we  all  know,  that  it  is  impossible  better  i 
to  prove  oiu"  ailmiration  and  love  oi  the  \ 
character  and  genius  of  Bums,  than  by 
the  generous  exhibition  of  si^iilar  sen- 
timents towards  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
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THE  EXMOOR  C0URT8HIF, 

From  the  best  Editions,  illustrated  and  compared,  with  Notes,  crOical,  historkal, 
philosophical  and  classical ; 

TO  WHICH  18  4DDBD, 
A  FARAFHRASE  IN  M09ERN  SN6LISH  VERSE. 

[[The  Exmoor  Courtship  is  a  dramatic  pastoral,  well  known  in  the  west  of 
England,  and,  in  aH  probability,  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  War- 
ton  is  of  opinion  that  the  "  origin  of  the  Bucolic  might  be  discovered  in  tlie 
ancient  Greek  comedy,  while  the  latter  was  in  its  most  rude  and  unpcdiBhed 
state."  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  our  own  pastoral  poetry.  Hub  union 
in  our  rude  drama  is  apparent  in  Gammer  Gurton  s  Needle,  which  was  probab- 
ly written  towards  the  conclusion  of  Queen  Mary's  reign ;  at  least,  we  know 
that  it  was  exhibited  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1661,  the  third  of  Queen  Eliia- 
beth.  It  is  chiefly  composed,  lUce  the  "  Exmoor  Courtship,"  in  the  west  ooim« 
try  dialect,  which  may  be  styled  the  English  Doric.  Tne  characters  are  al- 
most entirely  pastoral,  and  Hodge,  the  hero  of  the  drama,  is  most  decidedly  a 
genuine  bucolic  In  the  succeemng  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  or  rather  to- 
wards its  conclusion,  this  union  no  longer  existed ;  and  the  Ftetonds  of  Spen- 
cer, though  they  exhibit  more  of  character  than  modem  poems  of  that  kind, 
are  totally  distinct  from  the  dramas  in  her  days. 

This  singular  composition  is  invaluable  to  tnose  whose  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  provincial  dialect  in  which  it  is  written,  renders  its  meaning  easy  and 
familiar.  But  to  most  readers  of  poetry  it  must  be  as  a  sealed  foantain ;  and  it 
it  therefore  hoped  that  the  accompanying  translation  will  enable  them  to  pene- 
trate and  enjoy  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  Translator  has  convertea  the 
Moor-drivers  and  milk-maids  of  the  forest  into  such  nymphs  and  swains  ai 
whilom  '^  roamed  over  Lysus  and  Cyllene  hoar,"  and  dwelt  beside  the  banb 
of  the  '^  Lilied  Ladon."  For,  so  capricious  is  modern  taste,  the  same  person 
will  look  with  disgust  on  the  representation  of  a  Margery  or  Thomasin  carrying 
a  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head  from  the  Mole  or  the  Linn,  and  with  delist  on 
a  Gralatea,  or  a  Dione,  or  any  of  those  pastoral  nymphs  who,  in  days  of  oSd^ 

"  Were  wont  to  bring 
The  weight  of  water  from  Hyperia*s  spring." 

This  literary  metamorphosis  was,  however,  undertaken  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  entertain  the  classical  reader,  who  will  doubtless  be  no  less  pleased  than  sur- 
prised at  perceiving  the  great  similarity  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Moor 
and  the  Grecian  sliepherds,  as  depicted  by  Theocritus ;  and  he  trusts  the  coiyec- 
ture  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  our  bard  considered  him  as  his  modid,  and 
copied  his  beauties  in  the  same  manner  as  Rowley  did  those  of  Homer,  as 
appeared  to  general  satisfaction  from  the  parallel  passages  adduced  by  soine 
learned  and  ^gnified  critics  to  ascertain  that  extraordinary  circumstsnoe. 

The  language  of  our  bard  corresponds  with  the  Doric  dialect,  in  widdb  tlie 
Idyllia  of  Theocritus  were  principally  written ;  and  which,  as  his  traudstor 
justly  observes,  "  was,  of  all  others,  best  adapted  to  the  subject,  the  chancterB» 
and  simplicity  of  sentiment/'  "  It  possesses  an  inimitable  charm  diat  on 
never  be  transfused  into  the  most  happy  translation  ;  it  has  a  modulated  sweet- 
ness which  melts  upon  the  ear,  at  the  same  time  that  its  wildness  and  nistidfy 
often  characterize  the  personages  who  use  it."    T&anslatob.]] 
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TUE  SXMOOli  CauHTSHiP, 

Persons* 

Akdrew  Moremak,  a  young  Farmer 
Maagerv  Vaywell,  lus  Swcctlieart 
Old  Nell,  Grandjmotlier  to  Margery 
TfiDMA5t)f»  St«tcr  to  Margery 

Scen€^*Mafgery*t  Home* 

To  Margery,  enter  Andrew, 

,    Aif,  How  go«th  it,  Gozm  Murgery  ? 

Mar,  Hoh  !  cozen  Andra,  how  d^c  try  ? 
An,  Come,  let's  shake*  handst  tbof  kiss- 
iDg  be  source. 


Mar,  Eissing*5  plenty  enow  :  bet  chud 
so  leefe  kks  tiie  back  o  ma  hond  es  eV  a 
man  in  Cftaitocombt  or  yeet  in  Faiacomb ; 
Rof  dispreze. 


Afu  fisdont  believe  thate,  yeet  es  believe 
vtU  (xxk 

Jffff.  Hemph  1  oh»  tlia^  vary  vengeance 


THS  AUCADUir  LaTCBSp 

if  Dramatic  PatioraL 

Dramaiu  Pertowjc. 

Celabok,  Lover  of  Pastora 
Fa  ST  on  A,  a  young  Shepherdess 
MeliBj«a,  GnmdimotheT  t4j  Pastom 
ATHEKAJ3,  Sister  to  Pastonu 

Scen€-~A  Vtitihuh  hefttre  an  ekgani  Cof' 
iagc^  urllli  apfciuresque  Fkw  of  Ike  Cown- 
tnj  m  each  s'ide^ 

Poitora  comitig  J^oni  the  FestHmk  U  met 
by  Celadon, 

Cel  How  fores  the  lovely  maid,  Aiou 
dia'a  pride^ 
To  Cetadon  by  kindred  ties  allied  ? 
Pojf.  My  gentle  kinstnan,  hail ! 
CeL  In  friend^p^fl  sigD 

Will  fair  Pastora  join  her  hand  (o  mine, 
Though,  mch  the  custom  now  and  maidea 

pride. 
Its  sweeter  symbol,  lip  to  lip's  denied  ? 
Pat,  Aht  Celadon  I  too  oft  the  gqildest 
maid 
To  such  unsecunly  weakness  is  betray'4 
But  be  it  never  mine  in  that  respect 
Of  decency  the  precepts  to  neglect. 
Sooner  than  grant  to  the  most  lovely  swatit* 
Til  at  roams  by  Ladon's  banks  or  Tempers 

plain. 
Such  a  salute,  to  thia  rold  hand  of  mine. 
In  pride  I  speak  not,  Vd  those  lips  conilneu 
CeL  Pond  as  I  am,  and  easy  to  believe. 
Not  thus  Pastora  can  her  swain  deceive. 

[SaliUcs  fur. 
Pas,  Forbear,  rude  GW£un  I    iU  fortune 
and  disgrace 


*  TMs  has  been  a  s3rmbo!  of  love  and  friendship  from  the  earliest  ages.    Thus,  a  ^- 
serted  maiden,  in  Ovid's  i^ptstles,  exclaims, 

*^  Ueus  ubi  pacta  tides  cotnmissaque  dextem  dext^*' 
And  thus  iEneas  receives  his  companions. 

*'  Amicum 
Ilionea  petit  dextr&  Isevaque  Segestum." 
AchiUcs,  as  a  mark  of  fnendship*  takes  the  Gre^  envoys  by  the  right  hand, 

f  This  word,  difterently  accented,  wa&  in  use  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 

♦♦  it  was 
A  handsome  pretty-customM  brandy-shop 
As  any  was  in  Venice,  none  dispraized,*^     Vdpmu^  A,  6, 
L  e*  No  ofl^ce  intended  to  the  others  by  an  implied  d^radation.     The  amiable  trait  of 
I  diaiacter  in  the  no  d'uprfzc  is  but  faintly  imitated  in  the  translation.     It  denotes,  that  at 
L  the  same  time  in  which  abc  would  be  understood  as  holding  the  least  aoproach  towards  indft- 
lioacy  in  abhorrence,  which  causes  her  warmth  of  expi^ssioo,  she  would  be  extr^nely  sony 
if  it  was  understood  to  proceed  from  any  personal  dishke  to  the  swains  of  Paracomb  or 
Cliattacomb.     She  detracts  not  from  tlieir  merits,  nor  wishes  to  deipade  their  characters 
by  elevating  her  own.     Her  real  aversion  to  improper  liberties  is  agam  strongly  marked  in 
lier  following  speech,  as  well  as  her  secret  attadiment  to  Andrew,  which  makes  her  so 
yWaaa  fbiget  her  cause  for  resentment  against  him.     A  striking  proof  of  our  bard's  intimate 
,  acquotntanoe  with  the  human  hearti     And  it  is  observable,  that  the  endeannents  of  An- 
drew are  less  and  less  strenuously  resisted  ai  the  drama  proceeds. 

X  A  pasaage  mmibur  to  this,  and  the  conduaoD  of  Margery's  fonncr  speechj  occurs  in 
tbe  op«mn||;  of  the  xx«  Idyllium : 


I 


^39  ^^  E^Bmoor  CfurUkip* 

out  0  tfaa  I   Tha  hast  *  creem'd  ma  eaims. 


and  a  mott  a  bent  ma  neck.— WoD,  bet  for 
all,  how  doet  f  ti7»  es  tev^  oowQ  Andra  f 
ct  hant  a  zeed  ye  a  gurt  wtuk. 


An.  Why  firth,  ooaoi  Margery,  t  nort 
iDKd^artable,  e*er  xinep  eB  scored  a  §  tatk 
or  two  wey  Rager  Vrogwell  t'ether  day. 
Bet,  zun !  es  tremM  en,  and  vagg^d  en  zo, 
tiiot  heel  veel  et  vor  wone  white. 


Mar.  H«v,  cMen  Andm !  why  es  thort 
you  ooudent  a  jnrt  10* 

Am,  Why,  twoi  oU  about  diee,  H  mnn : 
wt  Mchaat  faiie.an  ed  word  o  tha. 


Jfcr.  How!  about ifi«/  Whj^wl^vore 
about  tnef  good  zweet  now  ?  of  a  ground 
Jut  can  anr  no  harm  by  ma. 

An.  Well,  wen,  no  matec  Es  ooudent 
hire  tha  a  rqn  dawn,  and  a  voilad  upon  zo, 
andaet  stiD  Jike  a  ^  mumcfafmoe,  and  net 


Mmu  Why,  whot,  and  be  hang*d  to  en, 
€OU*d  ha  zey  o  me,  a  gurt  ^  meaztL 


Pursue  tfavsteps!  forbear  the  rude  embrace! 
Ah  cruel  I  tfran  my  tortnrM  Btcik  to  sinnii. 
Thus  gnsD  my  arms,  and  pierce  my  breart 

witn  paint- 
Yet  tell  me,  CeladoHi  .  afc  me !  with  ttMi 
How  soon  forgiveneai  on  oflepoe  atteods  I 


TeU,  if  thy  absent  days  in  joj  Imvo  vnk, 
For  many  a  day  is  Ml  sinte  I  behdft  tee 

hMt? 
CcL  In  tmdi,  Psstem,  not  csesBpt  ftsB 

|Mun 
These  hmbs  have  pnnr'd  snot  on  Ladooi*! 

plain 
With  angry  Lyddas  I  strofo ;  but  know. 
Full  little  cause  for  teiumpii  had  my  fofr 
But,  by  yon  azure  heaven,  die  blows  Idosk 
Were  oft  repeated,  and  were  aoie^  ML 
Oft  sh»a  the  moon  jncwass,  aadiil^kqr. 
Ere  he  forget  his  humbled  pride  duifc  dqr* 
Pat.  Ah!  little deem*d  Fastam thirt,  in 

rage. 
Her  gentlekinsman  couldroii^cBntestwsgB> 
CdL  For  thee  that  rage  arose— conldlua- 

moved 
Hear  the  maid  slander'd  whom  my  sool  ap- 
proved? 
Pas.  Forme!  goodhciffW,wiuUdi8ige 

ui^ust  and  vifai        '  - 
Could  he  prbduee  Pastma's  fome  to  stsfnl 
Cel.  Nay,  let  it  pass— it  wawn^  mite  ts 

hear 
Thy  conduct  censured  and  revenge  forbear; 
Ye  powers !  could  I  sit  impotent  and  tsme  . 
Wmlst  malice  dared  Pastora V  acts  defoms ! 
Pas.  What!  ill  betide  the-irzetdii 

I  despise 
As  the  base  tenants  of.the  watOalstisl^ 
What  could  he  say,  what  m!ge  ?   .    .  l' 


Km  /A  t9rt»i^rc/At«tf»t  ra  i  ivviViv*  £^^  ««r  I/mh' 

Ay^MKMg  ^/X««»"— -&C. 

Chaucer  8»y8,  when  woman 

'^  hath  caught  an  ire 


Fary  vengeance  is  aU  her  dfisife. '— 7%#  Slon^murU  Tale. 
*  i.  e.  Squeezed^  tnm  the  Teutonic  Krimpeth  to  contract,  to  be  oreewt'd.  wiA  %4.tliif 
is  synonimous  to  be  cramped  pros  frigore  obtorpescere.      May  we  derive  firom  the  sans 
word  the  army  crimps^  who  render  torpid  those  they  lay  hands  upon  ?  - 

*f*  L  e.  How  d*ye  do  ?  A  sea  phrase,  perhaps  communicated  to  the  old'Ezmooniliely 
some  navigatois  of  the  Qrist<d  ChanneL  It  is  used  by  Shakq»eaie  in  the  Xsm|idtt  (Act  L 
scene  L)  in  a  nautical  sense. 

X  Nort  marchftntahle  seems  a  figurative  expression  derived  from  commerce,  *^  a  oobn 
modity  not  perfectly  sound  or  vendible."  Andtew^s  B(Leaning  theiefore  is— •«  Not  mAgU 
ly  sound  or  well,  ever  since  I  interchanged  some  blows  with  Roger  Vro^efL       '  ^^   "  ■" 

§  From  the  Uaadic  tak  a  blow,  or  the  Latin  tadus.  Score  is  often  used  in  te  mtam 
sense  as  to  recAooti.  -  -•/ 

II  Perfaf^^is  for  ummun^  L  e.  woman. 

^  Perhaps  from  momey  a  fodish  creature,  and  chance^  or  come  by  dumee^  •  i 

dropt  by  the  fohries  instead  of  some  more  promising  drild  taken  away  by^n       

erane.    Mcme  or  mawm  may  be  derived  from  momar,  an  old  Sii^bm  word*  i^Uh  ds- 
notes  an  iiM. 

**  A  hog  or  sow,  from  the  cutaneous  distemper  to  which  these  animals  are  lialile;  ei^ 
it  may  be  from  the  Dani^  meoBc,  and  Anglo-^SiaxDn  meok^**  milk,'*  their  gansiAfiirii 
**  Against  those  meazles  whidi  we  disdain  should  fotter  us.**-— CWiiiMfc  r  ^'' 


um^ 
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An.  Efi  lj«^t  Ilia  wwrds  now— bet  ha  ro- 
ilttd  zo,  chat  th  coudent  bear  et.— Bet  a  dc- 
dent  Itifit  hes  lubcuT,  tath  \  vor»  os  *  tozed 
en,  es  -j-  tsmb'd  en»  es  ^  kced  c&,  es 
thoQgM  ca*  esdrasird  m,  es  drubb'd  en,  es 
tttim^d  en  to  the  true  §  ben,  fath.^^fiet, 
lAp  I  diam  ivore  ma  stoiy*  Ze«  I ;  *'  Th^e 
art  B  pwtty  veUa  i"  zes  he ;  Gar  I  thee  cas- 
leill  iNike a  pretty  vdlao^mft'^^  ^^No^agar/* 
tfjTB  li  "  vor  th'art  too  ugly  to  be  made  a 
pirettj  v«lla  \  that's  true  enow,**  Gar,  a 
wus  woundy  mad  |]  thoa,  *'  Chell  try 
Uiate,"  zeya  he,—"  As  /oon*8  tha  ^  wnt," 
ztys  I, — Zo,  up  a  fo^c,  and  io*t  we  went, 
VuRit,  a  •  gecd  ma  a  f-f  wbisterpoop  cinder 
ibayear,  and  ^:!:  vorcway  a  geedmaa  tj§  vutch 
In  uie  zccr.^-^Add  !  thoa  ce  rakad  up,  and 
l^k  en  foe  that  collar,  and  so  box'd  en  and 
idapp'den,  that  es  madehes  f|t|kcpkofipy, 
and  nes  yead  adilte  t«  rn. 


Cd,  Theworfs  unkmd, 

Onjiist,remembmnoe  brings  not  to  my  mind  $ 
But  'tis  enough,  my  tkir,  tor  thee  to'  know  < 
I  soon  aveng'd  tliec  on  thy  worthless  foeu 
Now  here,  now  there^  as  in  my  6l««ii^ 

rose. 
He  fdt  the  ftiry  of  repeated  blowBL 
Yet  stay ,  whence  firvt  began  our  fleroe  <d 
Since,  such  Pastorals  pleasure,  HI  relate. 
**  A  pretty  tale,  and  pretty  youth,''  I  cried. 
He  thus,  **  lo  check  by  force  o'erweening 

pride 
Is  mine  ;  a  pretty  youth  then  atyle  not  mc, 
In  manly  strength  superior  far  to  tbee.*' 
•*  Ah  no,**  I  tauntingly  replied,  *»  in  truth* 
To  make  tJiee,  Lycidis,  a  pretty  youth 
Transcends  all  htmmn  power."     And  i 

his  breost 

With  fury  swelFd,  ba  be  these  words  addpent. 
•*  ShaU  we  the  contest  them  of  manhood  try  ?** 
**  If  Buch  thy  wish,  this  instant !"    I  reply*- 
Swilt  he  advanced,  impotfent  to  enga^;     1 1 
I  swift  opposed  him,  fired  with  equal  rage," 
Beneath  my  car  he  iirst  a  blow  applied. 
Then  dtruck  with  fury  my  imguarded  side  i 
And  now  I  summoned  all  my  inighi»  and 

preet 
Upon  my  foe :  I  grusp'd  the  Reety  vest, 
In  ^owy  folds,  that  wrapt  his  neck  artfund. 
And  now  my  fierce  tempestuous  bloii's  re- 
sound; 
From  side  to  side  his  locks  dishcvelt*d  flew^ 
Whilat  hi^  head  dizzy  with  tlieir  f\iry  •'*grew*. 


OlivcT,  in  the  London  Prodigal,  who,  from  his  speaking  so  nearly  Uie  genuine  lang 
of  the  Moor,  shews  its  having  prevailed  much  more  extensively  in  former  dnys,  threaten 
to  take  away  his  mi&tresB  from  '^  check  a  measel/*  i.  e.  such  a  worthless  despicable  fd 
low.     He  atttn  uses  the  word  in  that  sense. 

*  Taze^  I  take  to  be  i>f  the  same  meaning  as  another  Devonian  word,  fbirM»  to  ^m  < 
tumhk, 

-f  From  an  obsolete  Greek  word  Aa^C^  to  Ikk^  sdll  used  in  tlie  same  sense  at  Eat< 
and  otlier  learned  seminaries.  Some  littrati  derive  tt  from  the  sound  of  a  blow  he;  "  _ 
laid  cm,  as  well  as  atam^  or  the  more  e^cpressive  xLim-bang,  all  Kxinoorean  words  ;  some  1 
from  tlie  Icelandic  lem  to  kill,  from  whence  the  proverbial  expression,  **  to  give  any  one  a^ 
liim-'p^e,*^  is  tngeniously  traced- 

^  Lace  denotes  to  la^h^  vcrberare  t^ris,  for  wliich  consult  Junius  on  lace  and  lesflfa  |  and 
Skinner  on  lace  and  lash. 


§  Or  perhaps  bent,  possibly  to  the  utmost  stretdi  of  the  bow. 
^  I'hey  tool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent." 

II  llien.        %  WUu        ••  Gave. 


Thufl,  in  Hamlet^ 


•\-Y  A  ci^>>c  aiffenstve  whisper,  aa  disdmeable  to  the  or  as  creintus  ventm  to'thena 
ihencc  applied  to  a  sudden  unwelcome  blow. 

^  Immediately  ;  io  vorc-rccrt  denotes  forthright,  headlong,  without  consideration. 

§§  ♦*  Vutch  in  the  Leer,"  to  push  any  one  (under  the  ribs),  as  if  you  were  imderprop 
ping,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Leery  denotes,  among  the  Exmooreans,  **  hollow  or  emp 
tf.  A  kerjf  hor^r^  ft  ktnj  ttomach^  i,  e.  a  lean  horse,  an  empty  Btiom&ch.  UAder  the  ferr  1 
under  the  hoUow  of  the  rib«i,  ikim  tfie  A,  S. 

nil  **  Kep,*'  a  cap.     A.  S.  or  Grsce  KifAk9u 

^  This  combat  will  lose  nothhig  on  being  compared  with  that  between  Amyeus  and 
Pollux  (fdylL  ^xii.),  which  the  author  appears  to  have  had  in  his  eye.  It  seems  in  the 
original  to  hjive  been  written  in  a  kind  of  Irregulftr  lyric  measure,  and  in  acting  waa  pro- 
bably aiNOtDpuutid  witb  music,  which  gave  time  to  the  comedian  (aa  well  aa  ululated  it> 


Wd  ct  thank  ye,  cozen  Andra, 
;  wone'i  peuCe  zo.— Bet  diam  * 
adhfist  hell  go  vor  a  tamnt  im  3re,  and 
tSe  jt  before  the  cunsabd ;  and  dian  ye 
mey  be  bound  ofer,  and  be  vont  to  g'in  to 
Exter  to  sizes ;  and  than  a  mey  zwear  the 
peace  o  es,  you  know—- Bs  en  ct  better  to 
dfcnk  niens  and  make  et  i^  ? 


An.  Go  rot  tk  ^anantl  Ad,  let  en, 
let  en  flo.  Chell  not  bend  en.  Vor 
there*!  Tom  Vuzz  can  take  his  oomoral 
oath  that  he  begun  ▼uist— And  if  a  deth, 
didl  ha  as  gooa  a  variant  yor  Ae,  as  he  can 
for  me^  dont  question  it,  vor  the  tumey  in- 
to Moulton  knoweth  me,  good  now,  and  has 
had  zome  zweet  pounds  o  yauther  bevore  ha 
died.  And  if  he*s  a  meended  to  go  to  la, 
es  can  spend  -f- vortyorvifty  shillings  as  well*s 
he.  And  zo  let  en  go,  and  whipe  what  a 
zets  upon  a  Zendeys  wey  hes  varrant.— Bet, 
hang  en,  let*8  ha  nort  more  to  zey  about  en ; 
▼or  diave  better  bezeneze  in  bond  a  gurt 
deaL 


The  Exmoor  CourUhip.  C^eb* 

Pat*  Thill  to  dcftsdiaisilat'd  maid  ins 
kind. 
Accept  the  thanks  of  nomgiateAd  mind ; 
But  much  IfearheHof  thybkuwaeomplaiB 
To  those,  whoae  oflke  *tis  to  ffiiaid  thepUn 
From  lawless  oaateits;  and  for  diia  oObiee 
Thi^  drag  thee  to  oar  high  tribimallienoe; 
And  thou  be  bound  in  penalty  sevoe 
No  more  with  angry  words  to  woood  foe 

shepherd's  ear. 
Tis  better  for  to  bid  oontentbn  ceaae,  . 
Together  meet,  and,  as  a  pledf^  of  peace, 
The  sweet  libatioo  to  LysBos  pour. 
Then  drain  the  goblet,  and  be  foesDomflrei 

Cd,  Sayst  thou !  why  let  kirn,  if  ha  wilE, 
complain. 
Soon  shall  he  fold  that  his  complaintwaayBn. 
Attesting  Heayen  to  mark  what  herfudl  si^, 
Doras  can  move  that  he  began  te  ftay. 
How,  Lyddas  complsin !  trust  dm,  my  cam» 
Will  stand  the  test  of  our  severest  laws. 
Mutual  be  then  the  suit !— mine  to  dcftad* 
In  Alea  Lacon  dwdls,  my  fother*s  friend. 
Above  his  peers  for  legal  skill  renown*d; 
And  still  success  his  learned  tdls  hascxownU 
In  recompense  of  which  for  him  were  siiin 
Full  oft  die  choicest  of  our  fleecy  trsin. 
If  legal  contest  be  his  aim,  my  powen 
Are  great  as  his,  as  great  my  fleiscy  stores; 
But  wherefore  waste  I  words  on  one  sobss^ 
£vil  pursue  him,  and  deserved  diqpEaee. 
A  lovelier  theme  would  Celadoa  puzine  ; 
A  lovelier  object  oflers  to  his  view. 


for  exphdning  his  varied  foats  of  prowess  by  gesticulation.  *<  Es  tosed  eUy  ee  kabM  m^. 
es  laced  en,^  &c.  were  doubtless  plaid  with  rapidity,  and,  if  accompanied  by  ihe  mnivv- 
bones  and  cleavers,  musical  instraments  of  ff^eat  antiquity  and  populantj,  thoq|^  bow. 
much  in  disuse,  must  have  had  a  happy  eroct  The  precise  meaning  of  m>btfsipoaa, 
though  a  word  in  common  use,  I  am  unacquainted  with,  but  bdieve  th^  it  danotet,  taoi 
lirripoop^  a  blow  in  general.  The  latter  word  likewise  is  conunon  in  the  nordi  of  Demr 
and  was  formerly  so  probably  in  other  parts  of  England.-*-**  So,  so,  I've  my  leiiqipnp 
abeady."  r**  Jrtt  at  several  weapont.''  Fletcher's  Works,  Oct  voL  viit  850^  *» 
OEver,  in  the  London  Prodigal,  **  Such  a  lirripoop,  as  thick  ich  was  ne'er  a  aarred*^ 


*  **  The  Greek  ayufraf  has  the  same  meaning,  iti&t  «y«vT«y,  Horn,  ab 
frequently  occurs  in  old  writers,  and  sometimes  in  modem,  but  no  longer  in 
So  Hodge,  in  **  Ganomer  Gurton's  Needle,"  A.  L  3*  3.  **  Cham  ag^iast,  by  tibe 

^  Andrew's  affirming  that  he  could  spend  40  or  50  shillings'in  a  law^snit  as  iM  as  Ml 
adversary,  is  one  of  the  circumstances  on  which  I  ground  the  idea  that  this  wedE  wai  flOBh" 
posed  in  the  early  part  of  Henry  7th*s  reign.  Upon  a  strict  inquiry,  and  an  ■j^mm^p  CE> 
amination  of  several  attomies  bills  at  that  time,  I  find  a  smart  contest  of  tins  kind  "^ 
be  carried  on  and  concluded  for  that  sum  at  the  Exeter  Assizes.  Some  peMde  hkrofii- 
agined  (idly  enough),  that  those  Pastorals,  like  the  poems  of  Ossian  and  orRowkyy  wHt 
composed  by  their  editor ;  but  the  Moor-men,  at  the  period  he  published  A^m,  ^/gdt 
sixty  vears  since,  perfectly  well  knew  by  experience  that  an  action  for  assault  uid  battny 
would  soon  swallow  up  treble  that  sum.  He  would  not  therefore,  had  he  meant  .to  doie- 
ture  the  times  as  they  then  were,  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  inaccuracy.    That  be  iiainwl 

has,  in  a  few  instances,  modernised  the  oiisinal  is  evident,  and  peihaps  in  this  y 

has  substituted  40  or  50  shillings  for  3  or  imerkegy  to  render  the  passage  i 


to  the  Moor-men  of  his  time.     By  the  ideal  coin  merks,  as  by  pou^  at  prewDti 
were  reckoned  in  Henry  7th*s  time.     In   Rowley^s  poems  they  are  frequently  mCBli 
and  spelt  sometimes  merket^  sometimes  mancas.     The  latter  probably  waa  tiie  eo 
former  the  country  pronunciation.     As  his  ingenious  editor  has  not  elucidated  <*«*■  _ 
ty,  the  conjecture,  though  rather  hazardous,  being  supported  by  no  aiitho«tr»  ih  I 
entitled  to  pardon. 


1§19,3 


The  JSJtfnoor  Cmtrhhip, 


Mitr*  Caokt  he  quite— be  qiiiie,  ca  2ey. 
a  *  grabbling  o  woneV  f  tetties ;  e»  wont 
hit  m«  tetdes s giabbled  Mi  neat  m  wiOit 
be  ^  niulUd  and  Boukd,  .rtind  azidii — 
come,  §  g«  o'er  ? 

^^.  Jl  Lock,  lock  I  how  skittuh  wc  be 
now?  you  w«retit  to  skittish  wey  Ktsttt 
HoAegood  up  to  Damtj  Vus?/  up^setting. 
—No,  ytu  werent  so  skttith  thoft«  ner  to 
squeamiah  nether.  He  murt  mully  and 
jotilly  tdll  A  wot  weary* 


Mar,  Eb  bdiere  the  vesrjr  IJ  dowl'a  in 
••  volk  fw  leeitig. 

j^n.  How !  ff  zurc  and  zuic,  you  wont 
fSeny  it,  wull  ye,  wfaftn  «Q  tbe  TOAken  Ink 
noteze  of  et. 

Mar,  Wlty  oweii  Andra,  thes  wos  the 
whole  ^nunp  o  tha  bczene^c*     Chuw^r  in 


Pan,  Why  in  tliy  amif  it  dius  Paatoi^ 
prest? 
Why  rudely  clasp'st  diou  my  reluctant  brealt? 
I  charge  thee  from  such  tn9u]t  to  refiftin  s 
Away,  and  quit  tny  sisht^  litenliOui  mflm  I 
Cd.  Ye  pow««s  I  what  atn^ge  mptkpe  is 
this,  and  why 
Is  fair  Pastora  now  so  wond^rous  shy  ? 
Not  so  reserved  was  she  when  in  Uic  hour 
Of  festive  joy»  tn  i\lusidora*s  bower, 
Joy  for  her  new-bom  son,  young  Strephon 

prest 
The  yielding  maiden  to  his  throbbing  breast; 
Hb  warm  embrace  she  strove  not  to  restrain. 
Nor  for  liia  freedom  chid  llie  happy  swain. 
J^dstw  Surely   the  demon  of  detractioii 
reigns 
In  the  vOe  bosom  of  AjrcadiAn  swaina  ! 
CcL    And   will  Pastorti  then  the  truth 
deny? 
Th'  embrace  was  noted  by  the  general  eye. 
Path  What  trutli  directs  tlmt  only  V\l 
advance  ( 


■  A  corruption  of  grapple,  from  the  Bclg,  «  grabbalen.** 

"f-  From  the  A.  8.     G.  rtrfitf  nriin  Tttnt/n, 

^      %  Ot^  mouhid  and  toitlad,  **  puDed  or  hailed  abouL**     Shakspeare  uses  the  latter  word^ 
I  liliough  diRerendy  f^elt,  in  the  same  sense.     **  HeUl  go,**  he  saysp  **  and  JoJ^  the  porter  of 
Home  by  tlia  ears/' — Cmiohmm. 

§  From  the  action  here  referred  to  in  the  dialogue,  we  may  suspect  that  these  scenes 
wens  publicly  eshibited  to  reheve,  as  noticed  In  the  pre&ce«  the  melancholy  impreoRon  of 
more  tnious  performances.  Our  fbrefalhers,  in  some  respects  net  so  delicate  as  tbetr  de* 
Mgndinti,  §ml]ed  doubtlegs  at  the  treedom^  of  Andrew,  and  triumphed  orcr  die  alarmed 
ddlcior  of  Margery,  Long  after  this  pcHbrmance  was  composed,  in  1600,  the  Mysterie, 
entitlea  Adam  and  Eve,  was  exhibited,  in  which  they  appeared  in  their  piumtive  state, 
and,  a»  'tis  said,  '*  neither  they  nor  the  audience  were  ashamed^**  so  that^  instead  of  cen- 
euTing  our  batd  for  approaching  so  near  uj  indecency,  we  should  appkud  him  for  going  no 
nearer.  Few  drainatiiits  hideed,  in  the  following  century,  sacrificed  so  little  to  the  deprav- 
«d  taate  of  the  times.  If  some  tincture  of  blame  still  remains,  let  us  consider  thai  he 
made  Theocritus  his  model ;  that  diose  liberties  are  warrantefl  by  die  customs  of  Arcadia. 
I  refer  the  learned  reader  to  the  xxviL  IdyL  where  the  shepherues$»,  in  terms  umiiar  to 
Margery*!,  thus  upbraids  her  ■hepheid  \ 

"  MiT  jf«v;^*rf«Nni^i«xi'  AiMvr*  ^Xv^mc  XtyMtn. 

[The  poet  of  the  Moor  waa  too  modest  and  deooroua  lo  copy  the  original  any  farther. — 

p  Jobnoo  lomewbere  observes,  that  the  cbazacten  iniroducca  m  pastoral  poetry  are  neither 

in  real  eiiistence  nor  speculative  probability/*     The  doctor  was  a  great  man,  but  not  ifi- 

'lible.     Thut  the  characters  in  the  Exmoor  Courtship  are  true  copies  of  nature,  no  De- 

hire  man  will  deny  $    that  they  agree  with  those  drawn  by  Th^HKsritus,  the  father  of 

Dial  poetry,  in  his  f dyUia,  in  many  sttikmg  inslaDces,  is  no  less  certain.     Tbot  the 

IT,  therefore,  sometimes  raiiormted  incoruefueniiaUff  k  equally  Lndisputableu 


I)   An  expression  of  admiration :— **  Look  here — Only  see!*^ 


Prom  the  A.  3.  Locah, 


f  «  The  devil'' (or  JDwifc),  fttraillie  A.  8.  ,    '•  He  said  the  Z?«ifc  would  have 

I  Kim  about  women."— /faw.  5* 

••  P'olk  and  ivaken^  people. 

ft  '*  Zure  and  zure  aiid  double  ttatf**  for  k  has  sometimes  that  addition,  Is  conddcmd 
[w  a  Dnmjffiirc  oatfi.^Pol  ,^(ifj)oL 

^  Vol.  IV.  3  V 


536 


wey  en  to  dAunoe ;  and  whan  tfaau  dannce 
wai  out,  tfaa  *  crowd  cried,  f  tqueak^ 
aqueak,  sgrueak^  squeak,  as  a  uzeth  to  do 
you  know :  and  a  cort  ma  about  tha  neck, 
and  woudent  be  azed,  beta  would  kiss  ma, 
in  spite  ef  ma,  do  what  es  could  to  hender 
en.  Es  coud  a  borst  tha  croud  in  shivers, 
and  tha  crouder  too,  a  voul  slaye  as  a  woe, 
and  hes  viddlestick  into  the  bargain. 


An.  Wull,  wun,  es  ben*t  angry,  mun. 
And,  zo  let*8  kiss  and  vriends,  (kisnng  Iter. ) 
WuU,  bet,  cozen  Margery,  oU  thes  while 
cs  han*t  told  tha  ma  arrant ;— 4ind  chave  an 
"X  over  arrant  to  tha,  mun. 


Mar.  Crimjpering^)  Good  zweet  now, 
what  arrant  es  et  ?  es  §  mart  whot  arrant 
ye  can  ha*  to  ma. 

An.  Why  vath,  chell  tell  thac  what  zig« 
nivics  et  to  mence  tha  mater?  Tes  thes, 
ioliMf  nobtSf  ¥rut  ha*  ma ! 

Mar.  Ha  ma !  whot^s  ||  thate  ?  Es  cant 
tell  whot  ya  me-an  by  thate. 


An.  Why,  thun  chell  tell  tha  vlat  and 
plean.  Ya  know  es  kep  Chattaoomb  moor 
in  bond ;  tes  vull  ^  stated.     But  cham  to 


The  Exmoor  Courtship.  C^^* 

Twas  mine  widi  him  to  ImA  fbe  mazy 


When  lo,  the  htip*!  mreet  ttang,  to*  ti^id]r 

wound. 
Burst  sudden,  and  sent  flnrtfa  a 


A  signal  too  wdl  known  bj  evoj  swain 
For  ucens*d  indeneN  ;  nor  ooon  I  festna 
The  daiii^  youth  t  in  vain  I  loi^  denied 
What  anaent  custom  idly  sanrti&d. 
In  rage  I  could  have  vent  the  dioided  lyic. 
And  him,  base  wretch*  who  led  the  tuneful 

quire! 
Cd.  My  short-lived  anger  I  diamis  in 

air: 
Nor  let  resentment  thy  soft  boaom  tear. 
And,  whilst  returning  amity  we  hail. 
Thus  let  our  lips  the  plffasing  compact  seal. 
[&fafef  Pciiofa. 
Wherefore  my  enand  ahoiUd  I  thus  dday? 


For  I  have  much  of  import  dev  to  say. 
Pat.  What,  O  ye  powers !  can  of  a 

impart  be 


As  Celadon  would  fain  confide  to  me? 
Cel  Hear  then  the  truth,  fiv  irtiy  duaU 
I  conceal 
What  honest  passion  bids  me  to  reveal ! 
Will  fair  Pastora  kindly  oondcacepd 
T'  ajqprove  my  suit  ?— 
Pas.  I  Your  suit  ?  Ah,  iHiitfaer 

tend 
Those   words    mysterious    of  my   geo^ 
friend. 
€eU    In    simpler   wofda  be   then  n^ 
thoudits  amy*d. 
Such  as  shaU  not  my  doubtiiig  fidr  midead. 


•  Fiddle. 

f  This  interruption  in  the  musical  strain  is  said  to  be  of^  designedly  produced  by  <fae 
fiddler  in  the  middle  of  a  dance  to  promote  a  more  lively  intercourse  between  die  coontiT 
beaux  and  belles ;  the  former  being  expected  to  salute  the  latter  during  the  piUK  wfakfa 
consequently  ensues.  A  Moor  hard  of  my  acquaintance  suspects  that  Honee  hi  the  Al- 
lowing passage  refers  to  a  similar  circumstance,  and  that  by  **  carmina  dindci»**  we  aie 
to  understand  the  winding  the  strings  ci  the  l3nre  so  ti^t  as  to  cause  their  braakiDg 
(divisioj,  for  the  same  purport  as  is  mentioned  in  the  text ;  and  hence  the  pwpriety  or 
the  phrase  **  grata  faeminis." 

■  "  grataque  fseminis 

Imbelli  cythara  carmina  divides.''^ — Hor.  Carm.  t  Od.  1& 
The  epithet  imbellis  denotes  a  lyre  liable  to  such  accidents.  Warner,  in  hii  **  Seeond 
Walk  through  Wales,"  mentions,  that  in  the  peasants*  dances  the  men  tthite  tfadr  part* 
ners  upon  the  musicians  playing  a  peculiar  tune.  It  tends  to  illustrate  tiie  cuatam  amoag 
the  Ex-raoor  beaux  noticed  above,  which  is  perhaps  merely  a  variation  of  the  amiettaeiA 
ceremony  of  Celtic  origin.  It  may  have  been  at  one  time  the  proemium  to  the  dMwe  (Mo- 
ther variation),  and  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  in  his  masque  m  the  Tempest ;— • 
"  Curtsied  when  you  have,  and  kist." 


+  «  Very  great,"  in  which  sense,  conjoined  to  another  word,  it  firequently 
various  writers — **  an  over-mind,  an  over-desire,  an  over.weening ;".— 4o  anK^mA^ 
run — errand— from  t^iat  i^iiu  inUrrogo.  quero. 

§  «  marvel." 

II  The^  timid  delicacy  of  Margery,  and  manly  affection  of  Andrew,  caniiot  he  adB- 
cieiitly  admired.  How  superior — Iiow  much  more  natural  is  this  love  scene  than  any  Aat 
can  by  found  in  modern  novels  or  antiquated  romances  ! 


%  This  accovmt  of  setting  a  leasehold  estate  (though  extremely  natonU  and  \ „ 

does  not  sound  very  poetical ;  yet  I  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  depart  ftom  my  «i- 


lil^O  7^  Ejimoor  Courtship: 

dKnige  a  live  for  dree  •  yaUow-bects.  And 
dwn  there's  that  f  knt  up  to  Pvraconib 
town;  and  whAn  es  be  to  Paixacotnb,  es 
must  hft  wDne  that  es  can  trest  to  look  arter 
tha  X  gerred-teal'd  roenzles,  and  to  zar  tha 
§  it]  and  tha  barra,  and  rndk  tha  kee  to 
Chaitacoftib,  and  to  took  artei  tha  thengs  o* 
tha  houzc. 


ISf 


Mar*  O  vaTJnicc !  why  a  good  steddy 
zarvantt  coien  Andm,  can  do  aU  thaL 

A)u  Po,  po,  po!  chdl  trest  no  ||  zar- 
vants.  And  more  and  zo,  than  they  zcy 
by  roe,  as  they  did  by  Gaflfer  Iliti  t'other 
day :  **  They  made  two  bedd,  and  dcd  g 
into  one  ;** — no^  no,  es  bant  to  ^  mad  ne- 
ther.— Well,  bet,  look  dest  zee,  cosen  Mar* 
gery ;  zo  vnt  vore  as  tha  wut  hu  ma,  chell 
put  thy  live  pon  Parracomb  down.  Tes 
war  twonty  nobles  a-year,  and  a  puss  to  put 
fpcnin. 


Mar,    O  vile  t    whot 'marry  ?^'*  No, 
diant  ha*  tha  best  man  in  Chattacomb,  nox 


WTiilflt  life  intowu  th^e  stout  and  healthful 

swains 
My  right  to  iEglon*^  graaey  vale  remaini : 
Nay  more,  that  vale  by  gold*a  reaiideH  ^ 

power* 
I  can  secure  Pastorals  fiitun!  dower. 
Parthenius"  distant  hiU,  that  sweUf  beside 
Tegea'd  stron^-built  walls  and  tow«iy  piride, 
la  likewise  mine  :  tho*  ample  the  damain. 
Yet  many  a  cause  it  gives  me  to  complain. 
The  flocks  which  o*er  its  airy  summit  rove. 
Require  attendance  if  I  thence  remove* 
When  there,  my  lowing  herds  that  mam 

the  vale. 
My  cows,  whose  milky  nectar  tmOa  Ac 

pail, 
The  sty's  rude  tenants  other  aid  demand  ; 
And  cares  domestic  claim  Puitoia's  guiding 

hand, 
Pass  Spare  the  request,  my  kinsman  and 

my  friend  t 
A  faitlifid  menial  may  such  cares  attend. 
Ci'L  Hence  shepherdess,  with  that  vain 

fancy;  nc*er 
Shall  Celadon  entrust  a  menial  fair* 
No  tale  dij^j^cefu]  shall  of  him  be  spread : 
Such  as  was  kteJy  of  old  Celon  said ; 
Two  different  bowers  tliough  he  and  Mysii 

cliose 
For  rest,  they  sought  not  but  in  one  repose. 
Far,  far  from  me  be  ever  such  otfencCt 
To  ahame  not  harden^,    nor  depciv'd  ol 

sense. 
Accept  then,  much-lov'd maid,  thisprofier'd 

hand, 
And  when  the  fates  my  forfeit  life  demand, 
Partlienius*  height,  and  all  its  gulden  grain. 
Its  lowing  oxen,  and  its  Heecy  train, 
Witli  stores  of  glittering  treasure  shall  be 

thine*— 
Paji,    And  oh  I    can  I  my  virgin  stats 

resign? 


gimd — ^nor  is  that  indeed  destitute  of  classical  autliority.     A  shepherded  in  Theocritus 
stipulates  for  a  jointure,  and  her  lover  promises  to  comply  with  her  request.      A  circum* 
«ance  that  is  hcjre,  much  more  delicately,  proposed  by  the  she^erd^ 
K*  Keu  7t  fAot  ilu.9»  etyus  ytf^  «|i9*  Tn*  i^tMOtt^m 

•  Guineas. 

-f  Land> 

t  Or  •*  goned-tailed,"  from  the  A»  S,  ,  •*  dirt,  a  dunghiU/* 

§  **  Spayed  sows,"  and  fl  believe)  young  pigs." 

II  At  the  opening  of  the  Drama  wc  are  to  suppose  that  Andrew  was  just  artived  from 
his  Lattt  at  Parracomb,  atid  obliged  soon  to  return.  His  prudtiu!  in  persevering  In  that 
point  is  admrr&hle,  as  well  as  tn  making  love,  which  jmrtakcfs  u  good  deal  of  the  modern 
system  ;  but  hii  sentiments  in  regard  to  an  illidt  amour,  agrees  widi  the  fflmplidty  of  the 
golden  age  in  its  most  pure  and  unalloyed  state. 

«f  I  cannot  forbear  a^ain  reeaDing  the  reader  to  notice  this  instance  of  virtuous  simpU- 
city*  Iluw  dtL'^htfulIy  innocent  to  Hispcct  that  iUicit  gallantry  must  proceed  n  *ii  some 
decree  of  insanity  !  vi^ien  shall  wc  hc<ir  in  these  d^enerate  days  such  a  sentiment  in 
fiourt,  city,  or  country  ? 

**  Much  to  the  same  purpose,  and  with  the  same  degree  of  sincerity  the  shepherdees  in 
Theoentus  decknvs, 

"  TLtXXii  fii  ^vMtfvrev  vi««  Y  tfi^  tnt  i«J»* 


b» 


UB 


Hi 


No»  not  tfaif  waf  tiuuBe 


vof  ort*i  know. 
be  nmm%WMm 

*  4nflk  o  gwMl^  ■  Kb,  ba,  ooma  Aar 
dn;  es  oood amont  iwew  dnvtotlHi  Uia 
tat  tquM  k  aB  iBglMMl  ■■  Bm  «imm, 
picfw  toMii  Ante,  Mi  dom  a  lil.  Mt 
nml  g"  uf  lAdMiiita,  and  ankaiMad 
or  tmo  wm  Sartor  TtemiB..  Haiehi  dan^ 
^oTdd 

comci 


^  Hparald  blaiik0l%  and  laailiM  tlia  maid, 

jpadk    ai^  vuNPriog  o  fiwa  ■■Ma  all    In  Hymcn'a  taida  in 
NDC^^pNMBligh  Hate  moiim*d,  but 


Cm 

1 


N^  Ml  of 

Too  many  •  gidd{|  jontli  and 


Am.  WtO,  do  fhaaf  ta.  nmko  tala, 
d*ye  see.  Maan  dmc  chaU  lead  o*«r  tfaa 
Mw  ballatdMMra  «i  ma  podKt. 


Mar^  Haw  baQct !  O  gaod  now,  let*a  j: 
hire  ye  flog  et  up. 

^n.    Zing!— 'No,  no:    tee  no 
am^   but  tea  a  gadly  oi 

Mar,  Why,  iriiai*B  abottt  than  ? 

Am,  Why,  tea  about  a  boy  that  ki&*dhe0 
vanther,  and  how  his  vaiithtr  went  agen  in 
■ha|K  a£  a  gmt  vonl  §  tfaeng  wey  a  doven 
voot»  and  vlashes  o  vire,  and  tzoobled  the 
honza  ao  that  tha  |[  Whaiyecmih^  tha  lOM- 
wkh,  waa  Y«at  to  lay  en  in  the  red-zeat 
and  haw  the  bugf  xqiented,  and  went  dis- 
tracted, and  woe  taken  up,  and  was  bang*d 
Tort,  and  zung  saums  and  zedhespraenk 
'TwuU  do  your  heart  good  to  hire  et,  md 


i^^cv  yeaia 

Wanfa  heaTy  uhmuw  and 

But  rest  amk^  I  pay, 

ftLwiil- 

And  sister  AdMDaii  I  itlni. 

Whonow  I  dasm  ia  bM^f  cMfloj^ 

To  sew  witb  dwdor  twine  te  aeam*!! 

bidai 
For  teMft  WMii  «i«  MMqr  ipmulo  cA 
Andfiromllie  insaet  nee  piolMt  dttiWN 

TobafftnMM8»I«l<taM%tai> 
And  that  dfKMi'diriaaMrdMhM 

CM.  If  it  MMt  biU.Ye»  iHglliw  Mt 
tilyataart 
IHcBiwqrioglindwn*>WtiHw. 
MaantQM  4m»  tiiMiqpl  of  M  itf*  tdb 
Asever  yet  WW  bendi  M  URokmHi  • 
WiHIpcmae.^ 

Pat. 9tBfik,  Aen  »  «4i  «f 


Wake  the  soft  strain  and  bid  il 

Ccl  Alas,  nostiaiMteAiiMdtileke- 
long; 
Unsnited  to  the  lyre  and  VmIomI  mi^ 

Pa».  Say,  whither  ttfida  M 

CeU  Tlsofinaiertdheg-* 

A  hapless  yoath  destioy'd  Ua  naanr  dhti 
When,  k»!  anU  diaMy  ilMli  iC^i^ 
AfonaagMMitiarasebafcMWii^lJbl  i 
HisfiMOi^V^iosts  OQ  dovmltake  liri« 
Ukem^^Pan,  tbcfttfNT        '     '  * 
The  hideous  ioiage  mmM 

fire; 
The  strong  dame  tranUed  ( 


•  Ab  A.  S. 


an  earthen  vessel  to  put  butter  in  is  stylad  || 


from  the  A.  S.  Panna  or  Pcnne,  a  |wb  ot  deep  dish, 
•f*  PiUows,  from  the  A.  &  pyle,  pilQ, 

:;:  a  pretty  trait  of  character;  and  discovers  that  the  mesaige  jd^  WM 
ber  aster,  as  mentioned  in  herpreoedinff  speech,  was  fictitioas,  to  avoid  ti» 
of  Andrew,  whose  heart  at  this  period  tt  so  deqily  Intemted  in hb  ^^^gedly 
it  escajies  his  observation,  ^t  is  a  subject  of  debate  among  the  Moor     ' 
sublimity  or  terror  prindpniy  prevaib-in  die  analysiB  he  gives  of  it 

§  Gurt  voul  1heng^^K»9»^n  ^nufMb-^Uhe  foul  thingf  in  fi»mer  ts 
Devil :— ^*  shield  as  firo  the  fbak  thing.** 

HXhia  meant  "  the  what  d*ye  caU  him,  the  oongmtr  (Brnhkuf.  ^i^wm^tltmt. 
ponatyral  powers  to  benevolent  purposes  ;^«i4he  Mago  ChrUHam         Aa  9*4V|«^J^ 


1319.:} 


The  Ejcmaor  Courtship, 


tsvtke  ye  cry  lick  ^nny  thing.^— Th«re*9  iha 
picture  o*cn  loo,  und  the  parson  nod  the 
dawlt  and  Uia  *  ghost  ii)d  we  gallows. 


Wtfr*  Ea»  ei  et  true,  be  ^urei 


Ah.  Tmef  O  la!  yes,  yes;  c»  olwap 
look  t9  thftte.  Look,  see,  tcs  here  in 
pteaif-^UfCH^d  according  to  order*  That*! 
olwiys  pc^nted  on  whot's  true,  mun.  £s 
iKk«  cafe  to  aee  tbate  whan  ea  bort  en. 


Mar,  WuH^  wull^  read  ct ;  and  diell  g' 
up  to  Z&tct. 


L 


Seene^TJie  Chamber, 


T0  Thmta^t-m^Jtie''  Margery 

Mar,  Oh,  Zegter  Tamzcn!    odd,  ce  «• 
ft  come  along,  and  vath  and  traih  Jirath  a 
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At  length  the  pnest  of  that  tremendous  Godg 
Who  tways    th^  realms    where   rolls   fch# 

Stygian  Hood, 
By  words  of  import  dark  the  restless  ghost 
DismiB&M  from  upper  otr  to  hi»  Infernal  1 

coast. 
Now  deep  remorse,  Buck  was  the  wiillofl 

late, 

Possest  the  youth,  hut,  ah  !  ii  came  too  lute* ; 
In  frenzy  wild  he  iirg*d  \m  devious  way. 
Till  justice  seiz'd  upon  his  trcmhhng  prey. 
I^ow  strove  he  to  absolve  his  guilt  with 

tears. 
With  pious  strains^  and  supplicating  pray  as. 
The  tender  talc  would  mek  thy  breast  wit^  | 

woe. 
And  btd  thy  eyes  with  plenteoiu  teats  o*er<* 

flow. 
Behold  these  forms  traced  by  an   artist*! 

hand- 
See  there  the  youth  in  high-wrought  ftiry 

stand; 
There  by  his  side  the  sacred  priest  appears, 
His  sinkitig  soul  with  hopes  of  mercy  cheers; 
There  lifts  the  minister  of  justice  high 
The  axe  which  sent  him  to  the  nether  sky  : 
The  &ther'»  angry  shade  is  there  displayed,  1 
And  there  th*  avenging  fiend  in  sable  stotft  j 

array 'd. 
Pas*  Ah  me  !  as  true  tnust  I  thy  wo 

believe, 
Or  does  some  well.wrought  tale  my  eara 

deceive? 
CcU  No  qaesdon  maiden  of  the  truth 

remains— 
••  By  their  command  who  rule  Arcadians 

plains,** 
See,   here  'tis  said— >*<^  memorial  of  the 

crime. 
The  fact  recorded  stands  to  future  time,* 
At  this  I  hade  each  idle  dcubt  adieu  ; 
They  never  witness  to  a  fact  untrue. 

}*a».  Whilst  I  to  seek  my  Athenais  go. 
Be  thine  the  chastened  Joy  that  Bows  from 

storied  woe. 
[E^vU  Pastora-~Scene  clostM  on  Cehdou* 


Scenes— A  shady  hower^  ormtmented  v^h 
uYwdHnv^  jcMjtainia^  and  othnr  Jlovrry 
dtrubs* — Tf*£  Jioor  strcwtd  tuith  Uicjicecc 
of  shccjft  and  hides  of  caitle, 

Athcftfrix  ducvveredf  to  firr  cnt4T  PastorOm 

Pai*  No  more,  my  Alhenais,  1  repine 
At  hopes  dclusive-^Cekdon  is  mine* 


Here  seems  a  little  mistake ;  as  the  ghoet  appears  to  have  been  laid  by  the  Whit- 
and  sent  to  their  usual  place  of  exile,  the  Hod  Sea,  which,  naiording  to  the  gar« 
opmion  in  the  Drummer ^  and  who  $eema  to  have  been  an  honca>t  Ex-moorean, 
•*  was  certainly  stocked  with  it  power  of  em.^^  However  that  may  be,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  group  would  not  have  been  complete  with  him*  The  ooncise  sahlimfty  of  the 
original  (enfeebled  aa  I  fear  by  the  expanded  version),  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 
The  terrifying  aggrqgate  of  **  tlia  parson  and  tfaa  dowl,  the  ghost  and  the  gidbwf ,"  act  all 
imitatiofi  at  dcfisnoc^i-Wbat  a  noble  subject  for  the  pencil  o?  t'uzcli  1 


Sit 


Tke  Etmnor  C        Ufx. 


CMk 


put  ¥on  te  mMBScm  to  ma  aVndy.— Ei 
Tolj  befiere  ttia  basct  wuD  ^  in  next 
Zenoej.— Tes  oH  es  ho  for.— Beet  es  tdl 
en,  wiarrp  dedkat  and  tdl  en  downreert 
Mduuit  many  tfaa  beet  man  in  SherviU 
Hmidied.  Bet,  dost  tha  idee  ma,  Zettcr 
TVMfuwif  don*t  ye  be  a  *  tabb  o*  tlia 
tongue  in  wbot  diam  a  going  to  sej,  and 
tban  t  didl  tdl  tlia  zoAeliiing.— The 
Banei,  cfaam  amont  sure  won  g*  in  edier  a 
Zindey  or  a  Zindey  Zinneert  to  ynrdest.— 
Be  net  aboo  two  and  twonty  ;-^  f  spicy 
▼eDa  and  a  vitty  yella  vor  enny  kesndest 
theng.— .Thee  lmow*it  Jo,  Ho$egood  ee 
ieekoo*d  a  Titty  vdhi :  Poo !  es  a  g  zoo- 
tcriy  veUa  to  Andra :  there's  no  compare. 


7%o.  Go,  ya  widced  ootmtervit !  why 
dost  see  zo  agenst  thy  meend  ?  and  whan  a 
pot  yore  the  quesson  tdl  en  tha  wadsent 
marry !— -Beziaes,  zo  vur  as  tha  know'st, 
ha  murt  take  pip  o*  and  ^  meadi  off,  and 
come  no  more  **  unearst  tha. 


Urg'd 


nd  |k%«lil 


The  iwam  betea  dim  trin  Sfow  hit  chQioB^ 
Yet,  m  my  seoet  md  tho*  I  i^oiee^ 
WithfeignMidndaiwetotiiiBit,  le^. 
In  wedlodc  rd  e*en  seiptct^lldBfi  te|b 
But  what  I  now  impart  Id  none  ntslt 
Thy  lips,  let  the  stiu  power  of  dkaoe  sad ; 
The  first,  at  IflMt  the  not  iooendfav  47» 
When  we  to  n  PhoBboi  aitoratimi  pnr. 
Will  he,  as  our  Aiadfan  lawa  oraam. 
Proclaim  his  ftttmn  qpooie  willdii  die  haU 

low*dftne. 
Say,  is  then  in  oar  wide-atieldi*d  nglM 


A  fiMe  more  lordy,  a  more 
Yet  in  his  diedc  tlio*  yondi^ 
dweDs, 


AUHMUI  ■■nf 


He  in  each  art  and  manfy  mat 


Damon  thou  know*s»   ana  Hmma^  oft  is 

named 
As  far  beyond  our  ewaint  fyt  hami$  ftimur 
But  when  mv  diei^hcvd  by  Ida  dit  ii  aeen« 
A  vulgar  look  is  his  and  i    ' 
Ath.  Henoe  widi  ai  ~ 

maiden!  why 
What  thy  heart  prompts  diMift.tty  id» 

tongue  deny? 
When  he  the  wishes  of  bis  aodl  i 
Why  with  vain aidfioe  wuamX^i^  wmf 
Wherefore  reject  his  honesl  i 
Lest  he  thy! 
And,  etui^  with  angeVy 

shore 
Retire,  and  never  never  see  dMi  I 


*  A  gurrulous  tattling  person.    By  Aphorisis  for  hlab^  at  ftom  die 
hobble,  or  the  Latin  labium^—ln  the  Miller's  Tale  of  Chaucer  we  have— 

— — — — — ^— -  I  am  no  Idbbe, 

Ne,  diough  I  say  it,  I  n'am  notlefsto  gabbe. 
This  language  of  the  oourdy  Chaucer  is  now  only  perfecdy  intelligible  in  dht 
hood  of  Kzmoor.  • 

t  Ote'a  or  chm,  1  wilL— «*  In  die  London  Prodigal,"  Oliver  Says,  <<  If  I  di  aaluMd 
him,  chiB  give  you  leave  to  call  me  ct^;— a  vituperative  iqypdlation  eqin^  dMW  If 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek — **  if  I  don't,  call  me  ctU,** 

f  **  Special  and  clever  in  any  kind  of  business ;"— the  latter  word  nu^  beMMt  H  dii 

Bdgic  vUteiif  to  fit. 

§  «  Lubberly:^  '    \'"\  .^i-' 

11  The  seventh  day  was  considered  by  the  old  Greeks  as  sacred  to  PhiabOi'  '>  iarni^ 

^  Gooffsecredyor  dandestindy. — The  boy,  schoolboy,  or  approntiee,  whi>  abaenW" 
himself  without  l^ve  is  called  a  mitcher  universally  in  Devonsiiire.     The  {^mirtonl^ 
people  in  Glocestershire  call  a  notorious  truant — <*  a  blackb^Try  moucLier." 

**  Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  mkhcr^  end  eat  bUckberrics  ?** 

Ilfc^^  IV.  A.  ii.S^e 
Perhaps  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  marclu 

•*  Or  aneasU^*^  near,"  from  A.  S. 


isi^a 


Mar*  Go^  yn  •  AJkiiotle  !  ya  gurt  voo!- 
ish  "f  trap«s !  Dest  thee  theim  a  bcleev^d 
tun,  whan  ea  zed  dmdcnt  marry !  Ee  es 
net  zo  X  2urt  a  baked  netiier.  Vor  why  ? 
Es  wudent  be  too  vurward  nether;  vor 
thaJi  ee  murt  dra  back, — No,  no ;  vor  all 
-whot's  zed  cs  hope  tha  Baneii  wall  go  in, 
cs  Jtey»  next  Zindcy — And  vatli,  |  nlPs  do 
WvaMox^er  tht'  Drxhu  and*  wont  ^f  thir  ma» 
ner  yeet  borst  ma  bones.^ — Bet  n*if  they 
don*t  g'in  by  Zindey  Zenneert,  didl  tell 
tliA  in  short  company,  es  chdl  vor'st  ma 
he^yrt. — Bet  es  must  come  down  to  en  :  vor 
«s  by  es  zel  ol)  these  while. 


Hie  JBjcmoor  Couriship,  54| 

Pa^s,    Hence  mmple-mi&ded  maid  t 
whoro  I  find 
A  woman's  stature,  but  an  infant  mind* 
Canst  thou,  when  I  denied  hk  auit,  sup- 
pose 
He  thought  denial  tioui  dislike  arose  ? 
A  basliful  Virginia  heart  he  better  knows. 
With  eager  haste  t'  accept  the  proffbr*d  vow. 
Nor  maidcnhonid  nor  decency  allow. 
E*eii  he,  my  Celadon,  might  disapprove 


To  prompt  an  offer  of  my  vii^in  love. 
But  yet  in  sct^rn  tho*  I  his  suit  denied 
(From  thee  my  secret  soul  I  never  liide), 
Should  he  before  the  swains  And  tmudezii 

Avow  his  choice  on  Phcebus*  festive  day. 
However  by  shame  or  by  caprice  posgest, 
No  dreadftil  pangis  will  agonize  my  breustj 
If  then,  or  at  the  festival  which  soon 
£nsuefi,  before  the  now»increamng  moon 
Buns  half  her  period,  Cdadon  refrain 
To  name  Postora  in  the  hallow M  fane. 
To  thee  in  honest  confidence  I  speak, 
This  heart,  tiiia  throbbing  heart  will  surely 

break  i — 
Adieu  loved  maid  \  'tis  time  I  should  be 

gon&— 
1  left  my  shephetd  hy  tlie  porch  abne. 


♦  A  silly  elf  or  oaf,  from  the  A.  S.  ,  AM^  an  elk,  and  to  totter ;  thatl 

tinitnal  being  fretjuently  attacked  by  the  falling-sickness,  and  not  able  in  consequence  tol 
support  himself.     Honce  applied  to  men  in  a  similar  state  who  have  the  appearance  orf 
idiocy,  and  to  idiots  thenmelveti.     If  this  conjecture  be  allowed,  we  must  suppose  die  woid 
originally  used  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  where  this  animal  once  abounded,  and  from 
whose  inliabitants  the  Exmooreans  descended.^ — To  iotUc  m  eittensively  applied  in  Devon 
Co  silly  people^  particiilarly  to  the  old  who  tattk  and  ioticr. 

■\-  To  (rapes  or  trajtsc  up  and  down,  meant  to  saunter  in  an  idle  lazy  manner.  Hence 
tlie  noun  impcn^  from  the  Teut.  tmhcHy  to  walk  about*  A  drah  proceeds  in  die  same 
nunner  fiGOi  the  Belgic  drahbcru 

$  Soft 

§  And  if: 

\\  "  To  have  the  banns  of  matrimony  thric«  called,"  which  being  done,  it  w&m  usual 
for  the  minister  in  same  places  to  throw  the  paper  over  his  desk  into  the  clerk's  pew,  who 
fiat  under  him  ;  an  signifying,  according  to  the  phrase,  diat  they  xetw  catled  oui^  and  die 
parties  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  be  married, 

^  To  frightcfti  perhaps  from  fhe  Latin  tcrtcret  Qr  A.  S.        or       a  hurt^        to  Awrt* 

•.•  We  have  unluckily  no  Saxon  types. 

(Tft€  Conclusion  in  our  next.) 


DOMESTIC  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  WtLMOT,  EARL  OP  R0CHE8TEK, 


A  COLLECTION  of  tKc  domestic  letters 
of  the  famous  Earl  of  Roches ttt  may 
be  considered  as  a  literary  and  mord 
curiosity.  These  have  been  carefully 
transcribe^l  troiu  their  originals  in  the 
earl's  own  hand- writing,  though  not  al- 
ways signed  or  dated.  They  exhibit  Uiat 
eccentric  character  in  a  very  opposite 
light  to  that  in  wliich  he  has  hitherto 
betm  viewed i  teoderj  playful^  and  alive 


to  all  the  affections  of  a  husband,  a  fk- 
therj  and  a  son.  Rochester  appetu*s 
not  only  to  have  preservetl  his  fine  fa- 
culties in  that  **  course  of  drunken 
gayety  and  gross  sensuality,"  as  John- 
son describes  his  life ;  but^  what  has 
not  hitherto  been  suspected^  he  wii«^ 
at  the  same  moment  the  most  pec 
tential  husband  and  careful  father' 
His  two  little  uotes  to  hii  son  ar^ 


M¥t 


Rochester^ t  Donuttic  Letters, 


nrooft  of  the  excellent  sense  and  moral 
feelings  which^  though  he  himidf  daily 
violated  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
no  man  more  preciously  valued ;  and, 
had  he  lived,  mere  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Rochester  would  have  rank- 
ed among  our  great  and  illustrious 
men.  Jcmnson  has  remarked  how  a 
life  of  wild  dissipation,  was  checked 
by  ''  intervds  of  study,  perhaps  vet 
more  criminal,"  since  it  hastened  tnat 
exhaustion  of  life  in  which  *'  he  blazed 
out  his  youth  and  his  health  in  lavish 
voluptuousness." 

These  letters,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
are  all  undated,  so  that  we  cannot 
trace  the  history  of  his  feelings,  but 
must  take  them  as  we  find  them,  pro- 
miscuously and  unconnected.  It  is 
probable  that  Rochester  rarely  knew 
the  days  on  which  he  was  writing,  but 
sent  on  a  note  or  a  letter,  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  wherever  he 
was.  The  Countess,  writing  to  him 
and  wishing  to  see  him,  complains 
that  '^  he  goes  on  in  the  old  way ;" 
and  venr  often  it  appears  that  the 
she  did  not  know  where  to  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  him.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  her,  he  says,  '^  If  you 
write  to  me,  you  must  direct  to  Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields,  the  house  next  to 
the  Duke's  playhouse,  in  Portroyal- 
row ;  there  lives  your  humble  servant, 
Rochester."  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
,  he  says,  that  "  being  at 
court  is  like  living  shut  up  in  a  drum; 
you  can  think  of  nothing  but  the  noise 
which  is  made  about  you." 

The  usual  address  is, 
'^  These  for  the  Countess  of  Rochester^ 
Adderbury, 
near  Banbiuy, 
Oxfordshire." 

My  most  neglected  Wife, — Till  you 
are  a  much-respected  widow,  I  find 
you  will  scarce  be  a  contented  woman; 
and  to  say  no  more  than  the  plain 
truth,  I  do  endeavour  so  fairly  to  do 
you  that  last  good  service,  that  none 
out  the  most  impatient  would  refuse 
to  rest  satisfied. 

What  evil  angel  enemy  to  my  re- 
pose does  inspire  my  Lady  Warr  to 
visit  you  once  a-year,  and  leave  you 
bewitched  for  eleven  months  after? 
I  thank  my  God  that  I  have  the  tor- 
ment of  the  stone  upontne  (which  are 
no  small  pains),  rather  than  that  my 
unspeakable  one  of  being  an  eye-wit- 
»ess  to  your  uneasinesses.  Do  but 
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propose  to  me  any  wmotiMe  ttng 
upon  earth  I  cui  do  to  aet  yon  it 
quiet ;  but  it  is  like  e  mad  woman  t» 
lie  roarinff  out  of  pain^  nd  never  con- 
fess in  what  part  it  ia.  Hieae  tfans 
years  have  I  beard  yon  oontlnnallf 
complaining,  nor  haa  it  ever  been  in 
my  power  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of 
any  considerable  cauae.  I  am  eonft- 
dent  I  shall  not  have  the  afliction 
three  years  hence ;  but  thnt  mpom  I 
must  owe  to  a  aorcr  ftiend  dun  yon. 
When  that  time  oomeBj  yoa  witt  ctMr 
wiser,  though  I  fear  not  mnch  hi^ 
pier. 

I  kiss  my  dear  wifb  a  thwi—«w> 
times,  as  far  as  imagination  and  widi 
will  give  me  leave.  Think  iqpon.  mt 
as  long  as  it  is  pleasant  and  oonvcdMOt 
to  you  to  do  so,  and  afterwarda  fisget 
me ;  for  though  I  would  fidn  mue 
vou  the  author  and  fbundatioii  of  my 
happiness,  I  could  not  be  the  cme 
of  your  constraint  and  diatorlianoey  ftr 
I  love  not  myselfb  soe  mnch  aa  I  doe 
you,  neither  do  I  value  my  own  artii- 
faction  as  I  doe  yonra.    FaraweD  I 

ROGBSaTBI* 


The  last  letter  I  received  i 
honour  was  something! 
that  I  knew  not  w^  how  toaanwit; 
it  is  mydesign  to  have  writ  to  my  Laijr 
Anne  Wilmot  to  intereede  ftr  nmtf  but 
now  with  Joy  I  finde  myaeUb  i|pjn  In 
your  favour,  it  dudlbe  my  fudantmff 
to  continue  soe.  In  older  lo  whiib« 
very  shortly  I  will  bee  with  yoa;.intte 
mean  time  my  mother  may  be  ^et  '* 
to  dispose  of  my  children  aadmy  i 
mists  and  my  little  degg^  aad  wl 
ever  is  myne^  as  shee  wmi-anljlf  I 
may  have  nothing  about  mee  dhafti 
like,  it  will  be  the  canae  of  ntiUM  ihs 
fidelity  of  waiting  on  her  beftu  ne 
very  seldom.  Thus  I  remain,  with 
my  duty  to  her,  my  service  to  yao, 
and  all  three  things. 

Neufmarkei, 
He  hould  you  six  to  fewer  I  love 
you  with  all  my  heart;  if  I  would 
bett  with  other  people,  I  am  wan  I 
could  get  two  to  one,  bREit  beoaaaa  «v 
passion  is  not  so  exteiuive  to  nan 
every  body,  I  am  not  in  gndno  to  «!• 
isfy  many ;  it  will  oottteiit  me  If  yon 
believe  mee  and  love ~ 


Deare  Wife,— I  have  noe  wiia  ftr 
you  but  that  London  growri  verf  tin* 
some,  and  I  long  to  aeo  yoa;  M 


things  are  now  reduced  to  that  ex- 
tremity on  all  sides*  that  ii  mtin  diires 
not  tiime  his  back  for  feare  of  being 
haDgedj  an  ill  accident  to  bee  avoyded 
by  5l  i>rudent  persons,  and  therefore 
by  your  humble  servant^ 

E0CIIEST£K. 

Wood  and  firing,  which  were  the 
sabject-matter  of  your  last,  I  tooke 
order  for  before,  and  make  noe  ques- 
tion but  yoa  are  served  in  that  before 
this,  Mr  Cory  seldom  fayhng  in  any 
thing  he  luider takes. 

I  am  very  glad  to  heare  news  from 
you,  and  J  think  it  very  gootl  when  I 
hear  you  are  well ;  pray  be  pleaatid  to 
send  me  word  what  you  are  apt  to  be 

Eieased  with,  that  I  may  shew  you 
ow  go<Kl  a  husband  I  cm  bee ;  I 
would  not  have  you  so  form  all  as  to 
judge  of  the  kindness  of  a  letter  by 
the  length  of  it,  but  believe  of  every 
thing  that  it  is  as  you  would  have  it. 

'Tis  not  an  easy  thing  lo  bee  en- 
tirely happy,  but  to  be  kind  is  very 
easYf  and  that  in  the  greatest  measure 
of  nappine«!i,  I  say  not  this  to  put 
you  in  mind  of  being  kind  to  mee  ; 
you  have  practised  thst  soe  long^  that 
I  have  a  joyful  confidence  you  will 
never  forget  itt ;  but  to  shew  that  I 
myself  have  a  sense  of  what  the  me- 
thods of  my  life  seemed  soe  utterly  to 
contradict,  I  must  not  be  too  wise 
about  ray  own  foil  yes,  or  else  this  let- 
ter had  bin  a  book  dedia\ted  to  you, 
and  pubUdied  to  the  world  ;  it  will  be 
more  pertinent  to  teE  you,  that  very 
shortly  the  liing  goes  to  Newmarket, 
and  then  I  shall  wait  on  you  at  Ad* 
derbury  ;  in  the  mean  time,  think  of 
any  thing  you  would  have  me  doe^ 
and  I  shall  thank  you  ibr  the  occasion 
of  pleasing  you. 

Mr  Morgan  I  have  sent  in  this  er* 
rant,  because  he  playes  the  rogue  here 
in  towne  so  extremely,  that  he  is  not 
to  be  endured  ;  pray  if  he  behaves 
himself  soe  at  Adderbury,  send  me 
word,  and  let  him  stay  till  I  send  for 
him  ;  pray  lot  Ned  come  up  to  town, 
I  have  a  liule  businesi$  with  him,  and 
hee  f^hall  bee  back  in  a  weeke. 

VVomler  not  tliat  I  have  not  writt 
to  you  all  this  while,  for  it  was  hard 
for  mee  to  know  what  to  write  iipon 
several  accounts,  but  in  this  I  will  on- 
ly desire  you  not  to  be  too  much  a- 
jiiszed  at  the  thouglits  my  mother  has 
9f  you,   since  being  meare  imagina- 
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lions,  they  will  as  easily  vaniah,  as 
they  were  ground iessly  erected  ;    for 
my  own  part,  I  will  make  it  my  en««| 
tlejivour   they  may,      What   you  de-T 
sired  of  mee  in  your  other  letter,  shaU  , 
punctually    have    performed.       You  , 
must,  I   thinke,  obey  my  mother  iti.^ 
her  commands  to  wait  on  her  at  Ales-, 
bury,  as  I  tould  you  in  ray  laat  latter, 
I  am  very  dull  at  this  time,  and  there^ 
fore  thinke  it  pity  in   this  huriiour  to  ] 
testify  rayselfe   to  you  any  farther;  \ 
only,  dear  wife,  I  ara,  your  humbleJ 
servant^  Roc u ester.  ] 

It  is  now  some  weeks  since  I  writ 
you,    and  that  there  was  money  re- 
turned  out  of  Somerset t^  for  your  use^ 
which  I  desired  you  to  send  for  by  , 
what  summts  yourself  pleased  ;    by 
this  time  I  believe  1  have  spent  it  half; J 
however,  you  mu,st  bt*  supplied,  if  yotjJ 
thmk  tit  to  ivrtlcr  itt ;  shortly  I  in*1 
tend  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  a  visit  I 
— 'tis  all  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon  j 
for  at  present,  unless  you  take  it  for  a  ( 
fault  that  I  still  pretend  to  bee,  your 
humble  servant,  Rochesteiu 

I  do  not  know  if  my  mother  be  at 

Hi or  Adderbury ;    if  at  home, 

present  my  duty  to  her. 

It  were  very  unreasonable  should  I 
not  love  you,  whilst  I  believe  you  a 
deserving  good  creature,  I  am  al- 
ready so  weary  of  this  place,  that  up- 
on my  word  I  could  be  ccmtent  to  pass 
my  winter  att  Caimington,  thoiigh  I 
apprehend  the  tcdiousncss  of  it  for 
you.  ?rfty  send  me  word  whut  lyes 
in  ray  i>ower  to  do  for  your  service 
and  ease  here,  or  wherever  you  can 
iroploy  mee,  and  assure  yourselfe  I 
will  neglect  your  concerns  no  more 
than  forget  my  owne ;  'twas  very  well 
for  your  son,  as  ill  as  you  tooke  it,  that 
I  sent  him  to  Adderbury,  for  it  proves 

at  last  to  be  the  king  s  evil , 

and  hee  comes  up  to  London  this  week 
to  be  touched.  My  humble  servict? 
to  your  aunt  Rogers. *-l  write  in  bed, 
and  am  afraid  you  can't  reade  it. 

A  Note  from  his  Wife. 
Though  1  cannot  flatter  myself  soe 
much  as  to  expect,  yett  give  me  leave 
to  wish,  tiiat  you  would  dine  to-mor- 
row at  Cornbury,  where  necessity 
tbrced,  your  fjiithful  and  humble  wifcj 

E.   ROCHESTEB, 

3Z 
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If  you  send  to  command  me  to 
Woodstock,  when  I  am  so  near  as 
Cornbury,  I  shall  not  be  alike  re« 
joyced. 

Since  my  comming  to  towne^  my 
head  has  been  perpetually  turned 
rounds  but  I  doe  not  find  itt  makes 
me  giddy;  this  is  all  the  witt  that 
you  shall  receive  in  my  first  letter ; 
Hereafter  you  may  expect  more,  God 
willing :  pray  bid  John  Fredway  pur- 
chase my  oates  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
whatever  coate  you  order,  I  shall  re- 
turn money  for  upon  notice;  ready 
cash  I  have  but  Httle;  'tis  hard  to 
come  by ;  but  when  Air  Cary  comes 
downe,  bee  shall  furnish  you  with  as 
much  as  1  can  procure — ^when  you 
have  more  commands,  I  am  ready  to 
receive  'em,  being  most  extremely, 
your  humble  servant,       Rochester. 

Pray  bid  my  daughter  Betty  pre- 
sent my  duty  to  my  daughter  Maltett. 

To  the  Countess  of  Rochester,  at  Ad^ 
derburi/, 
I  cannot  deny  to  you  but  that  he- 
roick  resolutions  in  women  are  things 
of  the  which  I  have  never  bin  trans- 
ported with  greate  admiration,  nor  can 
bee,  if  my  life  lay  on*t,  for  I  thinke  it 
is  a  very  impertinent  virtue ;  besides 
consider  how  men  and  women  are 
compounded,  that  as  with  heate  and 
cold,  soe  greatness  and  meanness  are 
necessary  ingredients  that  enter  both 
into  the  making  up  of  every  one  that 
is  borne ;  now  when  heate  is  predo- 
minant, we  are  termed  hott;  when 
cold  is,  we  are  called  cold ;  though  in 
the  mixture  both  take  their  places,  else 
our  warmth  would  be  a  burning,  and 
our  cold  an  excessive  freezing;  soe 
greatness  or  virtue,  that  spark  of  pri- 
mitive grace,  is  in  every  one  alive,  and 
likewise  meanness  or  vice,  that  seed 
of  original  sin,  is  in  a  measure  also ; 
for  if  either  of  them  were  totally  ab- 
sent, men  and  women  must  be  imper- 
fect angels,  or  absolute  divills;  now 
from  the  predominence  of  either  of 
these  qualuties  in  us,  we  are  termed 
good  or  bad ;  but  yet  as  contrarietyes, 
though  they  both  reside  in  one  body, 
must  they  ever  be  opposite  in  place ; 
thence  I  infer,  that  as  heate  in  the 
feete  makes  cold  in  the  head,  soe  may 
it  bee  with  probability  expected  too, 
that  greatness  and  meanness  should 
bee  as  oppositely  seated,  and  then  a 


heroick  head  is  liker  to  be  ballanced 
with  an  humble  taile ;  besides  reason, 
experience  has  ftimished  mee  with  ma- 
ny examples  of  this  kind,— my  Lady 
Morton,  Nell  Villars,  and  twenty  oth- 
ers, whose  honour  was  ever  to  exces- 
sive in  their  heads,  that  they  sufiered 
a  want  of  it  in  every  other  part ;  thus 
it  comes  about,  madam,  that  I  have  no 
very  great  estime  fbr  a  high-spirited  la- 
dy,—therefore  should  be  glad  that 
none  of  my  fHends  thought  it  conve- 
nient to  adiome  their  oth^  perfectUmB 
with  that  most  transcendent  accom- 
plishment ;  it  is  tolerable  only  in  a 
waiting  gentlewoman,  who,  to  prove 
herselfe  lawfully  descended  Urooi  Sir 
Humphrey,  her  great  unde,  is  allowed 
the  afiectation  of  a  high  rairit  and  a 
naturall  inclination  towards  a  gentile 
converse :  that  now  is  a  letter ;  and  to 
make  it  a  Idnde  one,  I  must  assure 
you  of  all  the  dotage  in  iha  world ; 
and  then  to  make  it  a  civil  one,  downe 
att  the  bottom,  with  a  greater  space 
between,  I  mus't  write,  madam,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

ROCHESTEB. 

I  have  too  much  respect  fiir  you  to 
come  neare  you  whilst  I  am  in  dis- 
grace, but  when  I  am  a  fiiyorite  again^ 
I  will  waite  on  you. 


Dear  Wife,— I  received  the  Uwee 
pictures,  and  am  in  a  great  fright,  least 
they  should  be  like  you,  by  the  big- 
ness of  the  heel  I  should  i^i|Mn^end 
you  far  gone  in  the  rickets ;  by  tlie 
severity  of  the  countenance  somewhat 
inclined  to  prayer  and  prophecy,  yet 
there  is  an  alacrity  in  the  pmop  dieek 
that  seems  to  signify  sack  and  sagar^ 
and  the  sharp  sighted  nose  bos  bor- 
rowed quickness  from  the  sweet-sosel- 
ling  eye.  I  never  saw  a  chin  smUe 
befbre,  a  mouth  fVown,  and  a  forehead 
mump ;  truly  the  artist  has  done  bis 
part,  (God  keep  him  humble,)  and  a 
fine  man  he  is,  if  his  excellencies  do 
not  puff  him  up  like  his  pictures.  The 
next  impertinence  I  have  to  tell  you  is, 
that  I  am  coming  down  to  yon.  I 
have  got  horses  but  want  a  eoacb, 
when  that  defect  is  supplied  you  shall 
quickly  have  the  trouble  o^p— your 
humble  servant; 

■  Receive  my  duty  to  my  lady  and 
my  humble  service  to  my  sister,  my 
brother  and  all  the  Betties  not  fbr^ 
-getting  madam  Jane. 


1819.3 

Dear  Wife,— I  htre  dispatched  this 
meaKnger  away  to-night  tosaveyouthe 
trouble  of  rising  early,  hoping  you 
have  no  concern  to  communicate  to 
me  of  your  own.  The  D.  of  B.  came 
hither  to-night  and  stays  two  days,  I 
must  lend  nim  my  coach  half  way 
back,  thoefixre  prav  send  it  me.  My 
eondition  of  healtn  alters  I  hope  for 
Ae  better,  though  various  acadents 
nooeed,  my  pains  are  pretty  well  over, 
ad  my  ihenmatism  begins  to  turn  to 
m  hoMtt  gout ;  my  pissing  of  blood, 
Dr  Wetherby  says,  is  nothing,  my 
eyes  are  almoat  out,  but  that,  he  says, 
wiU  not  do  me  much  harm ;  in  short, 
lie  makes  me  eat  flesh  and  drink  dyet- 
drink,— <jod  bless  you. 

My  duty  to  my  mother,  thank  her 
ftr  her  cordials. 

Dear  Wifb, — I  recover  so  slowly, 
and  relapse  ao  continually,  that  I  am 
afanost  weary  of  myself;  if  I  had  the 
lewt  atrengtn,  I  would  come  to  Ad- 
derliury,  out  in  the  condition  I  am, 
Kensington  and  back  is  a  voyage  I  can 
hardly  support;  I  hope  you  excuse 
ny  sending  you  no  money^  for,  till  I 
am  well  enough  to  fetch  it  myself, 
their  will  not  give  me  a  fiuthing,  and 
if  I  had  not  pawned  my  plate,  I  be- 
lieve I  must  have  starved  in  my  sick- 
aeaa.  WdL,  God  bless  you,  and  the 
diiUren,  whatever  becomes  of, — your 
humfflT  servant,  Rochester. 

Tbe  alteration  of  my  mother's  fbr- 
Mor  raaolutions,  (who  is  now  resolved 
^gainst  ever  moving  from  hence,)  puts 
nee  upon  some  thoughts  which  were 
■bnoat  quite  out  of  my  head ;  but  you 
nay  be  sure  I  shall  determine  nothing 
that  does  not  tend  to  your  real  hap- 
piness as  lies  in  my  power.— I  have, 
theteftre,  sent  you  this  letter  to  pre- 
pve  you  fbr  a  remove,  first  hither, 
and  afterwards  as  fate  shall  direct, 
which  is,  (I  find,)  the  true  disposer 
«f  things,  whatever  wee  attribute  to 
wisdom  or  providence — bee,  therefore, 
in  a  readinesse  upon  the  first  notice 
[nee  to  put  that  in  execution 
I  shall  first  inform  you  parti- 
Ciiivly  of, — ^let  me  have  an  answer, 
aad  «uspatch  this  messenger  quickly. 
QW  bleaa  you, — yours,    Rochester. 

••  Fra.         t. 

8oe  great  a  betwixt 

Mr  desires  an(   w        it  j       jr'^'tfned 
Id  content  them  ,    uut  vuu  y 
tbia  is  pride  an]        fur  i 
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are  those  so  entirely  satisfied  with 
their  shares  in  this  world,  that  theire 
wishes  and  theire  thoughts  have  not  a 
farther  prospect  of  felicity  and  glory ; 
ril  tell  you,  were  that  man's  soule 
tac't  in  a  body  fitt  for  it,  hee  were  a 
dogg  that  could  count  any  thing  a 
benefitt  obtained  with  flattery,  feared 
and  service.  "^ 

Is  then  a  man,  yee  gods,  whom  I  do  hate, 
Dependance  and  attendance  be  his  fate. 
Let  him  bee  busy  ttill,  snd  in  a  aowde. 
And  very  much  a  lUve,  snd  voy  piouds. 

I  would  not  have  you  lose  my  let- 
ter, it  is  not  fitt  for  every  body  to 
find.  ' 

To  my  Wife. 

Run  away  like  a  rascal,  without 
taking  leave,  dear  wife,  it  is  an  un- 
polight  way  of  proceeding  whidi  a 
modest  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of. 
I  have  left  you  a  prey  to  your  owne 
immaginations,  amongst  my  relations, 
the  worst  of  damnations,---bnt  there 
will  come  an  hour  of  deliverance,  till 
when,  may  my  mother  bee  merdfiil 
unto  you,  soe  I  commit  you  to  what 
shall  ensue,  woman  to  woman,  wife 
to  mother,  in  hopes  of  a  fVlture  ap» 
pearance  in  glory, — the  small  share  I 
could  spare  you  out  of  my  pockett, 
I  have  sent  as  a  debt  to  Mrs  Rowse, 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  I  will  re- 
turn you  more,  pray  write  as  often  aa 
you  have  leisure  to  your 

Rochester. 

Remember  me  to  Nan  and  my  Ld. 
Willmott.  You  must  present  my 
service  to  my  cousins.  I  intend  to  be 
at  the  wedmng  of  my  niece  Ellen  if 
I  hear  of  it.  Excuse  my  ill  pmr, 
and  very  ill  manners  to  my  motDer, 
they  are  both  the  best  the  place  and 
age  could  afford. 

My  Wife,— The  difficulties  of  pleas- 
ing your  ladyship  doe  increase  soe 
fast  upon  me,  and  are  growne  so  nu- 
merous, that,  to  a  man  less  resolved 
than  myself  never  to  eive  it  over,  itt 
would  appear  a  ss  ever  to  at- 

your  firail- 
.tiplv :  vou 
tit 


tempt  itt  more,  bui  luro 
tys  myne  ought  not  to 
may,  therefore,  secure  y. 
will  not  be  easy  for  V( 
out  of  my  constant  r 
fy  you  in  all  I         i  i 
is  nothing  will  su  i 

my  assistance  in 
freely  with  mee,  lur 
thought  it  a  wise  tl 
less  and  have  reberv 


tOB 
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to  X 
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n'h  of  tlit»  ei 
B§t  whiuli,  thoyfl 
1  them,  ihcr«1 
f»  mm  more  nn 
iiad  liL*  Hvcil,  tlicjre  < 
that     Eoche«ti?r 
«d   aiiLOikg   our   piftt 

111^  of  wild  .J 

by   '*  inttiTvai^  - 
^  nurc  criininal/'  >.Ui. 
tacbauaiion  of  life  lii  ^v 
oat  lug  youth  nnd  )iii>  ln- 
roluptuousaeaa.** 

lliese  letUrs.  it  i>  f' 
are  all  undated,  mi 
trace  the  hbtory  of  i 

mlsoutiiiftly  and   uiilv.;i  .. 
mibable  th«t  KochrMU 
me  days 01]  whkh  ht^  v.<> 
wmi  on  a  note^  or  n  Kn. 
jxilse  of  the  moiiH'M* 
uras.    The  Cotiiit«i('^, 
tnd  wishing  ta  flr«    ' 
that  '^  he  giiea  on  i. 
icnd  rem  nhen  it  a 
ithc    did    n<?t    ktiPi;^    t* 
drct^  a  kttcr  la  hh:i 
ljy«kit«»  10  her,  h- 
l^iViItt  to  me,  you  ID  It 

•  the   I) tike*  pit 
taw  ;  thgru  Uvt^b  yi-u . 
Koeheatur."    In  a  leu 

,  be  wys*    1 
I  court  is  llkehringf^hh 
jem  can  tliink  of  notli  i 
ivhi(.4i  is  inndt?  ntxiut 

Ttie  liRual  addrrs.^  i 
'  Thcar  for  tht*  Couairsk 
Adfkrbury^ 
nrar  Banbiny. 
03£ii*rdalurc 
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{'truth,   I  do  rH«h 
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ing  is  cultivated,  it  has  smoothed  off 
the  roughnesses  and  subdued  the  pas- 
sions, which  deform  the  rude  state  of 
social  life  ;  and  in  those  where  it  is 
neglected,  man  is  still  a  wild  and  fe- 
rocious animal,  and  consequently  dan- 
gerous in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  herd.  We  cannot  reason  from  his- 
tory in  regard  to  these  people ;  the  ex- 
periment, now  performing  in  some 
parts  of  the  new  world,  is  the  first, 
which  ever  exhibited  man  under  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances — intellec- 
tually and  morally  savage,  and  at  the 
same  time  powerful  as  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  the  artificial  means  of  in- 
creasing physical  strength  can  make 
him.  This  would  be  a  curious  subject 
of  speculation,  but  our  present  one 
Erects  us  anodier  way. 

In  the  sketch  we  are  about  to  give  of 
the  state  of  education  in  this  country, 
the  schools  of  the  higher  orders  will  be 
principally  considered ;  for  the  li{|erary 
character  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the 
d^ee  of  knowledge  among  the  few,  not 
upon  the  universal  difiusion  of  it  among 
^he  many ;  and  our  enquiry  now  is,  if 
the  Americans  have  learning,  and  not  if 
they  can  read  and  write.  It  is  proper 
however  to  remark,  that  the  latter 
kind  of  knowledge  is  as  generally  dif- 
ftised,  as  it  well  could  be  among  so  scat- 
tered a  population.  In  New  England, 
and  in  the  other  early  settled  and  well- 
peopled  parts  of  the  country,  schools 
tor  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  are  established  by  law  in 
all  towns  and  villages ;  and  it  is  rare, 
that  a  child  destined  to  live  by  the  la- 
bours of  his  hands,  cannot  find  the 
means  of  acquiring  quite  as  much 
book  learning,  as  will  be  useful  to  him 
in  his  business,  and  often  a  great  deal 
too  much  to  allow  him  to  remain  con- 
tented with  his  lot  and  place  in  life. 

We  begin  tlien  with  that  class  of 
schools,  in  which  the  foundation  is 
laid  for  a  liberal  education,  there  com- 
monly called  academies;  for  the  Ameri- 
cans take  a  strange  delight  in  high 
sounding  names,  and  often  satisfy 
themselves  for  the  want  of  the  thing, 
by  the  assumption  of  the  name.  These 
academics  are  not  always  exclusively 
classical  schools ;  some  are  partly  ap- 
propriated to  education  for  the  counter 
and  the  counting-room;  and  as  far  as 
this  object  goes,  there  is  no  striking 
defect  in  them ;  it  not  being  a  very  dif- 
ficult matter  to  teach  a  lad  to  count  his 
fingers  and  take  care  of  his  dollars. 


But  in  all  that  relates  to  classic  learn- 
ing, they  are  totally  deficient;  there 
is  not  one,  fVom  Maine  to  Georgia, 
which  has  yet  sent  forth  a  single  first 
rate  scholar  ;  no,  not  one  since  the* 
settlement  of  the  country,  equal  even, 
to  the  most  ordinary  of  the  thbrty  fxc 
forty,  which  come  out  every  year  from 
Schule  Pforta,  and  Meissen.  It  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  say,  that  a  boy 
in  America,  who  is  put  to  leam  the 
ancient  languages,  loses  his  wliole  tin\p, 
firom  the  first  moment  he  begins  the 
Latin  Accidence,  till  he  takes  his  bache- 
lor's d^ree — a  period  of  eight  cr  nine 
years,  and  those  the  most  precious 
.  years  of  life.  They  are  not  merely  lost-— 
they  do  positive  injury  to  the  youth; 
those  delectable  studies,  whose  power 
it  is,  when  properly  felt,  to  form  »  pure 
and  elegant  taste,  and  polished  mind, 
are  looked  upon  as  tasks,  loathed,  and 
at  length  laid  aside  for  ever.  Thus 
the  voice  of  inspiration  is  heard,  and 
awakens  not,  and  the  most  powerf*ul 
means  of  intellectual  regeneration, 
which  learning  can  employ,  leave  the 
mind  in  a  state  of  hopeless  insensr- 
biHty.  This  arises  fVom  bad  masters, 
and  a  bad  method  of  study.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  teach  what  he 
does  not  understand  himself,  or  to  ex- 
cite in  others  a  taste,  which  he  has 
never  acquired.  The  remark  may  be 
applied  to  most  of  the  instructors  of 
the  classic  schools  in  America;  they 
are  mere  language  masters,  not  sdio- 
lars  ;  miners,  who  know  the  art  pf  get- 
ting at  the  ore,  but  not  of  using  it. 
But  they  are  not  without  excuse ;  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  masters 
should  be  good,  as  long  as  the  system 
of  education,  which  they  are  required 
to  follow,  is  wholly  defective.  The 
object  of  learning  is  misunderstood  in 
America,  or  rather,  it  is  valued  only  as 
far  as  it  is  practically  usefiil.  That  this 
is  their  view  of  it,  is  shewn  by  every 
literary  institution  of  the  country,  in 
which  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  are 
not  to  be  turned  to  immediate  account, 
&re  either  totally  neglected,  or  very 
imperfectly  cultivated.  We  shall  see, 
that  the  bad  method  of  study  adopted 
in  the  scliools,  arises  from  this  opi« 
nion,  and  afterwards  trace  its  influence 
through  all  the  stages  of  education. 
When  a  boy  begins  his  Latin^  he  is 
told,  that  the  object  of  studying  it  i^ 
to  prepare  him  for  collie;  and,  ao« 
coruingly,  he  does  study  just  as  mi 
of  it^  as  he  is  required  to  know  i 
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there  is  an  absolute  good  to  be  ilcrhed 
irora  this  exercise  of  the  mind — that 
it  can  g^ive  expansion  to  hk  intellectual 
faculpes,  and  acuteness  to  his  perccp- 
tions.  The  business  of  preparation  is 
aU  that  he  regards^  and  this  consists 
in  being  able  to  construe,  however  slo- 
venly^  the  passages  assigned  him  for 
the  task,  and  apply  to  them  the  rules  of 
grammatical  construction.  The  amount 
l^ne  over  being  mude  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  manner  of  doing  it,  en- 
-oouragement  is  given  to  resort  to  tran- 
slations  for  assistance;  hence,  Virgil 
and  Cicero  are  read  in  the  miserable 
paraphrases  ot*  Davidson  and  Duncan. 
In  this  way  the  preparatory  books 
are  run  through  ;  nothing  is  read  but 
what  is  necessary  for  matricidation,  and 
that  so  superficially  as  to  be  of  no  use; 
while  metre,  quantity,  and  all  the  nice 
xniu-ks  of  a  scholar,  are  neglected.  The 
effect  of  this  loose  mode  of  study  is  as 
injurious  to  a  boy's  habits,  as  to  his  taste. 
He  believes  that  what  is  to  be  learned 
but  imperfectly,  may  be  leiirned  with- 
out labour;  and  hence,  the  power  of 
«lose,  undivided,  fixed  application  is 
never  acquired,  This  neglect  to  disci- 
pline themind^  at  the  only  period  when 
it  ia  capable  of  being  disciplined,  pro- 
duces atove  ofease  ana  of  idleness,  whicii 
extends  through  life. 

Another  great  defect  in  the  sj^stem 
JB  the  practice  of  leaving  boys  too 
much  to  themst^ves.  They  live  se- 
parate from  their  masters,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  use,  which  they  make 
of  their  time,  except  when  they 
are  collected  in  the  school-room ;  and 
that  being  but  about  seven  hours 
of  the  day,  the  residue  of  it  is,  of 
course,  spent  in  idleness.  Thus,  early 
education  is,  in  every  respect,  badly 
man<iged,  and  a  loss  of  time  occasion- 
ed by  it,  which  no  after  diHgence  can 
«vcr  fully  repair.  It  cannot  be,  that 
the  Americans  are  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  the  evil,  which  exists  among 
them  ;  they  hsive  examples  enough  of 
what  is  done,  when  a  system  different 
from  their  own  is  pursued.  In  the 
south  part  of  the  country,  particularly 
in  Cjirolina,  it  used  to  be  the  custom 
to  send  children  across  the  AtUntic  to 
he  educated  ;  the  city  of  Charleston 
is  still  ilhuninatcd  by  a  constellation 
of  the^e  European  formed  scholars;  and 
every  one  knows  what  an  influence 
they  liave  hod  upon  the  society  of  that 
jd ace-' what   an  elegance,  and  grace, 


ners,  and  what  a  charm  there  is  aboul 
ihemselvea  :  they  are  men,  who  woi 
have  been  the  companious  of  Atticu%j 
had  they  lived  at  Rome  in  the  A 
tan  age. 

It  will  readily  be  concluded  that, 
where  the  discipline  and  instruction  of 
the  schools  are  defective,  similar  de» 
fects  will  be  found  in  the  higher  insti' 
tutions,  which  is  the  case  in  the  coud* 
try,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
Indeed,  so  long  as  the  former  remain 
in  their  present  state,  it  will  be  quite 
useless  to  attempt  any  thorough  reform 
in  the  latter.     If  young  mem  come  to 
the  universities  without  prepaid tioHr 
they  must  leave  them  without  improve* 
ment  ;    they  are  not  the  places,  where 
one  should  b^n  to  learn,  in  any  coun* 
try,  and  least  of  all  in  America,  where 
they  are  upon  so  bad  a  system.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  coloniea,  from  their 
first  settlement,  down  to  ^e  period  of 
their  separation  from  the  mother  ooun* 
try,  always  cherished  sucli  a  prsiiie- 
worthy  pious  reverence  for  her,  that 
they  never  thought  of  taking  any  ol" 
models  than  such  as  she  ftimij ' 
any  institution  they  found  n^ 
to  establish.     Hence,  without 
to  the  changes  in  human  opini 
to  the  different  sittiations  of  the  two 
countries,  the  old  monastic  Institutions 
of  England  were  the  models  for  all  the 
colleges,  which  were  founded  in  the 
new  world  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.     And  now  copies  of 
Oxlbrd  and  Cambridge  are   seen    in 
every  part  of  tlie  coimtry — copies  u\yQn 
a  redu  ceti  scale  i  n  deed,  i  1 3 :  i        '       1  id , 
and  about  as  much  hke  ;  ils, 

as  the  httle  sixpenny  plu^sur  lj.sjs  of 
Antinous  and  the  Belvidere  Apollo, 
which  are  carried  upon  the  beads  of 
the  street  hawkers  m  every  town  of 
Italy,  are  like  those  exquisite  works  of 
the  chiselj  which  they  profess  to  be 
copied  after.  God  toriiid  that  wc 
should  speak  disrespectfully  of  these 
two  ancient  seats  of  leflairing ;  he  that 
could  contemplate  them  without  re^ 
verence,  coiUd  stand  upon  the  plain  of 
Marathon  without  emotion.  Ijke  the 
constitution  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, tbey  have  their  imperiections, 
but  those  imperfections  are  a  mark  of 
their  antiquity,  and  it  is  better,  in 
both  cases,  to  Ix^ar  those,  than  to  im- 
pair the  veneration,  which  that  inspires. 
This  reason,  however,  did  not  fxist 
for  admitting  them  into  Ui«  jic  w  t»- 
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tablishnients  of  America^  nor  has  it 
yet  acquired  force  enough  to  make 
their  continuance  justifiable.  Beside, 
the  defects  in  the  English  universities 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their 
peculiar  excellences,  but  those  of  the 
transatlantic  ones  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  redeem  them.  They  are  a 
kind  of  mongrel  institution  between  a 
school  and  a  college,  mixing  up  the 
modes  of  instruction  and  discipline 
proper  to  each ;  and  an  unlucky  mis- 
take was  made  in  forming  the  com- 
pound, the  bad  parts  of  both  being 
taken  instead  of  the  good.  To  give  a 
more  distinct  idea  of  them,  we  may 

t  liken  them  to  a  single  college  of  either 
of  the  English  imiversities.  They 
have  a  principal,  provost  or  president, 
professors,  and  public,  instead  of  pri- 
vate, tutors,  and  if  the  inquiry  is  pur- 
sued no  farther,  it  is  difficult  to  see 

^  why  they  do  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  similar  institutions  in  Europe ;  but 
a  single  glance  upon  their  internal  ad- 
ministration will  explain  the  cause. 
First,  the  system  of  government  is  bad; 
it  is  felt  just  enough  to  be  irksome, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  too  weak 
to  operate  as  an  effectual  restraint.  The 
docility  of  an  American  youth,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  not  increased 
by  the  early  and  often  wild  notions  of 
liberty  he  acquires,  and  the  period  of 
entering  college  is  looked  forward  to 
by  most  of  them,  as  the  time  when  the 
shackles  of  a  master  s  and  parent's  au- 
thority are  to  be  thrown  off,  and  that 
of  freedom  to  commence.  It  is  here 
that  the  evil  and  danger  lie ;  the  youth 
is  given  up  to  himself  before  he  is  old 
enough  to  be  safe  in  his  own  hands, 
and  for  the  completion  of  his  ruin, 
the  power  of  his  governors  is  manifest- 
ed in  inflicting  punishment  more  than 
in  applying  checks ;  in  other  words,  it 
is  pretended  to  exercise  discipline, 
which  is  ineffectual  from  its  very  na- 
ture. It  is  the  same  with  the  system 
of  instruction ;  tasks  are  imposed,  and 
the  boy's  time  left  to  his  own  diqx>sal ; 
the  task,  it  is  true,  is  required  of  him, 
but  being  a  task,  it  is  performed  as 
such,  and  the  excitement,  which  pride 
would  furnish  if  the  labour  were  vo- 
luntary, is  wholly  lost  by  its  being 
forced.  Most  of  the  instruction  is  in 
this  way ;  all  the  under  graduates  be- 
ing called  together  in  classes,  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  either  by  a  profes- 
sor or  tutor,  to  be  examined  in  the  ex- 
ercise assigned.      Very  few  lectures 
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are  given,  and  those  at  such  bng  in- 
tervals, that  they  are  next  to  useless. 
Thus  the  colleges  are  in  fact  schools, 
and,  for  the  reasons  already  given^ 
bad  schools ;  they  knock  off  the  fet- 
ters, but  still  keep  the  ring  of  sla^ 
very  upon  the  leg.  They  are  also 
schools  in  another  respect;  whatever 
is  taught  in  them  is  required  to  be 
learned  by  all.  The  four  faculties,  if 
they  can  be  said  to  have  four  faculties, 
when  some  of  them  have  not  four  pro- 
fessors, must  be  attended  by  every  stu^ 
dent;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed, 
that  the  knowledge  acquired  is  in  pro- 
portion to  that  demanded.  A  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  has  been  two 
years  at  Schnepfenthal,  or  in  any 
other  good  school  in  Germany,  might 
scorn  a  comparison  between  his  leam-^ 
ing,  and  that  of  most  young  men,  when 
they  leave  an  American  university. 
What  a  lamentable  waste  of  time! 
twenty  is  the  average  age  of  leaving 
the  university,  and  they  have  not  tlien 
acquired,  what  might  have  been  ac- 
quired at  twelve.  Four  years  resi- 
dence is  required  for  the  bachelor's 
d^ee,  but  residence  is  all,  there  is  no 
examination  for  it,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  academic  honour  to  b« 
of  less  value ;  it  has  certainly  been 
conferred  upon  some,  who  could  nei- 
ther write,  read,  nor  speak  their  mo- 
ther tongue  with  propriety,  and  upon 
many,  who  could  not  translate  the  l>ad 
Latin  of  their  diplomas.  To  finiish 
the  picture  of  the  seminaries  of  leam^ 
ing  of  the  first  rank  in  America,  jwe 
must  give  a  little  sketch  of  the  stu- 
dent's manner  of  life.  The  time  not 
spent  at  the  classes,  is  divided  between 
eating  and  drinking,  smoking,and  sleep- 
ing. Approach  the  door  of  one  of  their 
apartments  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 
you  will  be  driven  back  from  it,  as  you 
would  from  the  cabin  of  a  Dutch 
smack,  by  the  thick  volumes  of  stink- 
ing tobacco  smoke, which  it  sends  forth ; 
should  you  dare  enter,  you  would  find 
half  a  dozen  loungers  in  a  state  of  ori- 
ental lethargy,  each  stretched  out  up- 
on two  or  three  chairs,  with  scarce 
any  other  indication  of  Hfe  in  them 
than  the  feeble  effort  they  make 
to  keep  up  the  fire  of  their  c^- 
garrs.  We  know  that  there  are 
other  countries  besides  America,  in 
which  the  habit  of.  smoking  prevails^ 
but  there  are  surely  no  other  Chris- 
tian ones,  in  which  it  is  an  employ- 
ment, and  a  substitute  for  all  occupa- 
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placed, — the  plan,  which  a  fine  philo- 
sophy oonoeii^^  a  fine  poetry  execut- 
df— the  simplicity  of  the  thmi^t  and 
language  is  at  all  times  preseiredfhim 
the  slightest  tinse  of  meanness  bv  a 
taste  purely  and  natively  classical*— 
so  that,  while  the  most  ordinary  rea- 
der finds  every  thing  intelligible  and 
clear,  and  believes  that  graoeftil  and 
elegant  diction  to  be  fiimiliar  to  his 
ears,  the  scholar  experiences  an  inef- 
fable pleasure  in  the  beautiful  adap- 
tation of  sounds  to  all  the  varioos 
meanings  of  the  soul, — and,  blended 
with  the  enjoyment  arising  from  the 
objects  described;  is  conscious  of  many 
noble  reminiscences  brought  to  lifi?  by 
the  attic  character  of  the  composition. 

It  is  to  this  perfection  of  art  and 
skill  that  the  universal  popularity  of 
this  poem  is,  at  kst,  to  be  ascribed. 
Even  they  who  know  nothing  of  the 
principles  of  taste,  feel  the  power  of 
them  during  its  perusal, — and  while 
they  ascribe  all  tneir  pleasure  to  this 
or  that  touching  passt^,  they  know 
not  that  it  is  the  plastic  skill  of  the 
poet  that  moulds  all  the  forms  of  past 
life  into  a  more  mournful  beauty,  and 
his  inspiration  that  breathes  over  them 
the  magical  light  throug;h  which  that 
beauty  smiles  out  with  such  winning 
and  irresistible  influence. 

The  very  subject  of  the  "  Past" 
gives  a  touching  unity  to  the  poem. 
''  Sweet  but  mouru^  to  the  soul  is 
the  memory  of  days  that  are  gone." 
So  loath  is  the  soul  to  part  with  any  of 
its  own  thoughts,  that  it  cannot  bear 
even  the  oblivion  of  its  wretchedness, 
and  we  look  back  with  something  like 
T^ret  even  on  our  darkest  hours  of 
trouble  aad  misfortune.  They  are 
gone  f€fr  ever ;  and  having  be^n  part 
of  ourselves,  therefore  do  we  almost 
love  and  lament  them.  Sorrow  her- 
self, when  laid  in  the  grave  of  time, 
seems  to  have  been  a  mistress  of  whom 
we  were  enamoured;  end  pain  and 
pleasure,  when  left  behind  us  on  the 
dark  road  of  life,  seem  to  be  children 
of  one  fiimily.  It  was  therefore  an 
unphilosophical  thought  to  write  a 
poem,  called  the  "  Pains  of  Memory," 
as  a  counterpart  to  that  of  Mr  Rogers 
— because  mere  pain  can  never  be  de- 
scribed in  poetry  for  its  own  sake  alone, 
and  there  is  always,  to  our  imagina- 
tion, enough  of  real  sadness  in  the  me- 
mory of  departed  joy. 

But  we  must  leave,  however  reluc- 
tantly,  the  contemplation  of  t\uLl  Va<« 
ccanptrahle  wofk 


CFeb. 
•<  Of  bitde  ediereal  wove,** 
and  give  our  readers  something  better 
than  our  reflections — aome  extracts 
from  the  new  poem  of  **  Human  Life." 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  de- 
sign of  the  poem,  wmdi  is  to  give  us 
an  image  of  Human  Life,  by  means  of 
a  rapid  and  general  sketdi  of  its  great 
outhnes.  Mr  Rogers,  accordingly,  af- 
ter a  beautiful  introduction,  in  which 
he  says  of  his  theme. 
Yet  is  the  tak,  brief  thou^  it  be,  asrtnuige, 
AsfonmethinkiofwildaBidwoDdioiischaoge, 
Ai  anv  that  the  wandering  tribes  icqniie« 
Stielched  in  the  desert  round  their  rrcniiig- 

fire; 
As  any  sung  of  old  in  hall  or  bower 
To  imitttnl^  at  midnj^t'.  wiiduDg. 

hour! 
proceeds  immediately  to  the  deUnea- 
tion  of  a  human  being, 
"  Schooled  and  trained  up  to  wisdom  ham 

his  birth," 
in  whose  destiny  he  intends  to  shadow 
out  the  great  features  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  nappiness. 
The  hour  arrives,  the  moment  wished 

and  feared; 
The  child  is  born,  by  many  a  pai^  endeared. 
And  now  the  mother's  ear  has  cai:^fat  his  cry; 
Oh  grant  the  dierub  to  her  asking  eye ! 
He  comes    she  dasps  him.     To  her  bosom 

pressed. 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  and  drops  to  zesL 
Her  by  her  smile  how  soon  the  Scraoger 

knows; 
How  soon  by  hu  the  glad  discovery  diows ! 
As  to  her  lips  she  lifts  the  lovely  bay. 
What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  uid  joy ! 
He  walks,  he  speaks.     In  many  a  broken 

word 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  a  ndhis  grieftareheaid. 
And  ever,  ever  to  ha  lap  he  flies. 
When  rosy  Sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 
I^iocked  in  her  arms,  his  arms  acrosi  her  mmg, 
(That  namemost  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue) 
As  with  softaccents  round  her  neckhe  dmo. 
And  dieek  to  cheek,  her  lullmg  song  ue 

ring»» 
How  blest  to  fed  the  beatings  of  his  heart. 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss 

impart; 
Watch  o*er  his  slumbers  like  the  brooding 

dove. 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother*s  love ! 

After  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  in- 
nocent delights  of  in&ncy,  Mr  Rogers 
thus  speaks  of  the  growing  youth  of 
his  hero. 

Thoughtful  by  fits,  he  scans  and  he  reveres 
The  brow  engraven  with  the  Thoughts  of 

Years; 
Close  by  her  side  his  silent  1 
As  to  some  pore  IntelUgence  from  ] 
His  eyes  cast  downwud  with 

\AaxsA) 


gl9.^  Rochester's  Domestic  Letters, 

Dnr  Wihr^l  htre  dispatched  this 

r  sway  to-night  tosaveyou  the 

~of  rising  early^   hoping  you 

no  concern  to  communicate  to 

i  of  your  own.    The  D.  of  B.  came 

r  to-night  and  stays  two  days,  I 

lend  Dim  my  coach  half  way 

^  therefiire  prav  send  it  me.    My 

Ition  of  health  alters  I  hope  for 

betler,  though  various  accidents 

'  I  my  pains  are  pretty  well  over, 

I  my  ihenmatism  hegins  to  turn  to 

honett  gout ;  my  pissing  of  blood, 

Wethmy  says,  is  nothing,  my 

I  are  almost  out,  but  that,  he  says, 

i  not  do  me  much  harm ;  in  short, 

\  me  eat  flesh  and  ^nk  dyet- 

k,— God  bless  you. 

My  duty  to  my  mother,  thank  her 

r  her  conlials. 
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are  those  so  entirely  satisfied  with 
their  shares  in  this  world,  that  theire 
wishes  and  theire  thoughts  have  not  a 
farther  prospect  of  felicity  and  glory  ; 
I'll  tell  you,  were  that  man's  soule 
tac't  in  a  body  fitt  for  it,  hee  were  a 
dogg  that  could  count  any  things  a 
benefitt  obtained  with  flattery,  feare; 
and  service. 

Is  then  a  man,  yee  godi,  whom  I  do  hats, 
Dependance  and  sttcndanoe  be  hii  fate. 
Let  him  bee  busy  ttill,  and  in  a  cnrwdet 
And  very  much  a  lUve,  and  voy  pioude. 

I  would  not  have  you  Ipse  my  let- 
ter, it  is  not  fitt  for  every  body  to 
find.  ' 


Dear  Wife, — I  recover  so  slowly, 

i  rebpse  so  continually,  that  I  am 

Mt  wearv  of  myself;  if  I  had  the 

;  Btrengtn,  I  would  come  to  Ad- 

siry,  but  in  the  condition  I  am, 

Dtington  and  back  is  a  voyage  I  can 

lly  support;  I  hope  you  excuse 

ij  sending  you  no  money,  for,  till  I 

well  enough  to  fetch  it  myself, 

f  will  not  give  me  a  farthing,  and 

;  had  not  pawned  my  plate,  I  be- 

!  I  muat  have  starved  in  my  sick- 

Wdl,  God  bless  you,  and  the 

,  whatever  becomes  of, — your 

I  servant,  Rochester. 

Hie  alteration  of  m^  mother's  for- 
'  rsiolations,  (who  is  now  resolved 
nst  ever  moving  from  hence,)  puts 
upon  some  thoughts  which  were 
\  quite  out  of  my  head ;  but  you 
'  be  sure  I  shall  determine  nothing 
does  not  tend  to  your  real  hap- 
lies  in  my  power. — I  have, 
,  sent  you  this  letter  to  pre- 
you  fbr  a  remove,  first  hither, 
afterwards  as  fate  shall  direct, 
[^Hiich  is,  (I  find,)  the  true  disposer 
things,  whatever  wee  attribute  to 
wdosnar  providence — bee,  therefore, 
MjB  •  readinesse  upon  the  first  notice 
Mom  mee  to  put  that  in  execution 
npUdi  I  shall  first  inform  you  parti- 
WmImIt  of, — ^let  me  have  an  answer, 
mtdi  «uspatch  this  messenger  quickly. 

rblcas  yon, — yours,    Rochester. 
Fragment, 
8oe  great  a  disproportion  betwixt 
war  desires  and  what  it  has  onlained 
*;lp  content  them  ;        :  you  will  say 
l^^liia  is  pride  and       une      for  there 


To  my  Wife, 

Run  away  like  a  rascal,  without 
taking  leave,  dear  wife,  it  is  an  un- 
polight  way  of  proceeding  whidi  a 
modest  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of. 
I  have  left  you  a  prey  to  your  owne 
immaginations,  amongst  my  relations, 
the  worst  of  damnations, — but  there 
will  come  an  hour  of  dehveranoe,  till 
when,  may  my  mother  bee  merdfiil 
unto  you,  soe  I  commit  you  to  what 
shall  ensue,  woman  to  woman,  wife 
to  mother,  in  hopes  of  a  fViture  ap» 
pearance  in  glory, — the  small  shaie  I 
could  spare  you  out  of  my  pockett, 
I  have  sent  as  a  debt  to  Mrs  Rowse, 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  I  will  re- 
turn you  more,  pray  write  as  ojften  at 
you  have  leisure  to  your 

Rochester. 

Remember  me  to  Nan  and  my  Ld. 
Willmott.  You  must  present  my 
service  to  my  cousins.  I  intend  to  be 
at  the  wedding  of  my  niece  Ellen  if 
I  hear  of  it.  Excuse  my  ill  pmr, 
and  very  ill  manners  to  my  motDer, 
they  are  both  the  best  the  place  and 
age  could  afibrd. 

My  Wife,— The  difficulties  of  pleas- 
ing your  ladyship  doe  increase  soe 
fast  upon  me,  and  are  growne  so  nu- 
merous, that,  to  a  man  less  resolved 
than  myself  never  to  give  it  over,  itt 
would  appear  a  madness  ever  to  at- 
tempt itt  more,  but  through  your  firail- 
tys  myne  ought  not  to  multiply ;  you 
may,  therefore,  secure  yourself  that  it 
will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  put  me 
out  of  my  constant  resolutions  to  satis- 
fy you  in  all  I  can ;  I  confess  there 
is  nothing  will  so  much  contribute  to 
my  assistance  in  this  as  your  dealing 
freely  with  mee,  for  since  you  have 
thought  it  a  wise  thing  to  trust  ince 
less  and  liave  reberves,  it  has  bin  out 
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of  my  pawft  to  mike  the  best  of  my 
pfoccetling*  efibctml  to  what  I  intend- 
ed thaB) ;  tt  1  diftance  I  am  likeliest 
to  lean,  your  mind^  for  you  hare  not 
■  Tcry  wUging  way  of  delivering  itt 
by  word  of  mouth,  if,  therefore,  yo^ 
WO!  let  me  know  the  porticuUrs  in 
which  I  may  he  uaeMl  to  you,  ]  will 
ihew  my  r^ine«  as  to  my  own  part, 
and  if  I  f^l  of  the  suecctt  I  wish,  it 
shill  not  be  the  imult  of^ — your  hum* 
bleterrant,  Hocuester. 

I  intend  to  be  at  Adderbury  loiiie- 
dme  next  week* 

You  have  ordered  the  matter  aoe 
well,  th^t  you  must  of  necessity  bee 
fttt  the  place  yon  intend  before  1  can 
give  TOO  an  anawer  to  your  letter,  yet 
■Bcckinka  you  ought  rather  to  have 
wmttHd  in  the  negative^  iinee  it  wai 
what  I  desired  of  you  before ;  but  the 
hippy  ooi^utictian  of  my  mother  and 
ftm  can  pfoduce  nothing  but  extreme 
gaod  uaagr  to  mee  as  it  has  for- 
marly  done.  You  shew  yourself  very 
diacmt  and  kind  in  thia  and  In  oth^^ 
SiaUers»  I  wish  you  very  well,  and 
say  mother,  but  assure  you  I  will  bee 
T^  bickwardfl  in  dving  you  the 
teoQble  of  your  humMe  aervant, 

ROCHLSTEB. 

I  haf e,  mj  dear  wif^,  tent  you  soine 
tenb)  about  an  ounce.  I  have  sent  to 
my  mother  one  Westphalia  ham,  one 
jouk  of  sturgeon,  and  on  Christmas 
day  I  will  seind  her  a  very  fatt  doe. 
I  ieare  I  tnuat  see  I^ondon  shortly* 
aad  beoin  to  repent  I  did  not  bring 
you  wiyi  me,  ibr  since  the»e  rake*belk 
an  not  hare  to  disturb  u»,  you  myght 
have  past  your  devotions  this  holy  sea- 


son as  wet)  in  this  place  as  att  Addea-  { 
bury,  but,  dear  wife«  one  of  my  eoi  ' 
marus  is  dyingj  or  I  had  sent  uy  oi 
instead  of  my  compUment 

W«  fhid  these  two  Uitlc  notes 
drf«scd  to  his  son. 

I  hope,  Charlfn*  when  yo«  vea 
this,  and  know  that  I  have  wem 
gentleman  to  be  yov  ttilour^  ymi  * 
be  very  gladde  to  ac«  I  take  audi  ( 
of  you,  and  bo  very  giateMl,  wlikk  j 
is  best  shown  in  bdsg  obediaBlaBdi 
diUigent,  Tou  are  now  gmwB  b%] 
enough  to  bee  a  man,  and  you  ean  btl 
wise  enough;  for  the  way  to  be  trwOf  I 
mipo  istoserveGodjleameyiparbool^l 
and  observe  the  instructionaof  yourpa*] 
rents  first,  and  next  your  tntov,  m 
whom  I  have  entirely  raigned  yD«| 
for  this  seven  yeare,  and  \ 
vou  imploy  that  time,  you  are  tol 
nappy  or  unhappy  for  ever  ;  but  1 1 
have  so  good  an  opinion  of  you,  that  II 
am  gtad  to  thinke  you  will  never  dew  J 
ctive  me  ;  dear  child,  learn  your  1 
and  be  obedient,  and  you  shall 
what  a  father  I  will  be  to  you.  Yo 
shall  want  no  pleasure  while  you  t 
good,  and  that  you  may  be  aoe  arc  i 
constant  prayers.  nociiESTca.' 

Cliarles,  I  take  itt  very  kindly  I 
you  write  mee  (though  seldom), 
wish  heartdy  vou  would  behave  y 
self  soe  as  that  I  myght  ihow  ... 
raudi   I  love   you  without  being 
shamed.     Obeaienoe  to  ^our 
mother,  and  those  who  instruct 
in  good  things,  the  way  to  make 
happy  here  and  for  ever,  avoyde  i^ 
ness^  scome  lyings  and  God  will  hie 
you.  RocHESTEa* 


on  TUB    HEAKS    OP  CDt'CATlOK,  AND    THE    STATE    or    LCAaNINO^  111    TUM.] 
tNITED    STATKS    OF  AHtElCA. 


XoTWiTHSTANDrs'G  the  great  numbeT 
of  books  on  America,  little  is  known  of 
the  meant  of  education,  or  of  the  state 
of  learning  in  that  country.  These 
subjects  must  certainly  be  interesting 
to  Englishmen,  from  their  connexion 
with  the  spreading  of  the  language,  and 
t>om  the  influence  the  iieople  of  Ame- 
rica must  have  iti  preserving  it  iti  its 
purity,  or  in  filling  it  with  corruptions. 
But  they  derive  a  hif;her  and  more 
general  imjiortnnce  from  pji other  con- 
sideration ; — the  naJoij  is  rapidly  in- 


creaiiing  in  physical  strength ;  and  i 

power,  unaccompanied  by  ini  " 
refinement,    never   failed  of  being 
scourge,  whether  possessed  by  aT 
or  d  republic.     Learning  and 
do  not  always  check  the  ambid<n 
nations,  but  they  moderate  and 
its  success  ;  without  them,  the  i 
of  dominion  is  wasting,  and  cruel,  i 
brutal.     There  already  exists  in  Ac 
rica  a  sufficient  difference  in  this  ] 
spect,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  prin* 
cip)e ;  in  those  parts  of  it  where  learn- 
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ing  is  cultivated,  it  has  smoothed  off 
the  roughnesses  and  subdued  the  pas- 
sions, which  deform  the  rude  state  of 
social  life  ;  and  in  those  where  it  is 
neglected,  man  is  still  a  wild  an<l  fe- 
rocious animal,  and  consequently  dan- 
gerous in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  herd.  We  cannot  reason  from  his* 
tory  in  regard  to  these  people  ;  the  ex- 
^riment,  now  performing  in  some 
parts  of  the  new  world,  is  the  first, 
which  ever  exhibited  man  under  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances — intellec- 
tually and  morally  savage,  and  at  the 
same  time  powerful  as  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  the  artificial  means  of  in- 
la-easing  physical  strength  can  make 
hira.  This  would  be  a  curious  subject 
of  speculation,  but  our  present  one 
directs  us  another  way. 

In  the  sketch  we  are  about  to  give  of 
the  state  of  education  in  this  conn  try j 
the  schools  of  the  higher  orders  wiU  be 
principally  considered  ;  for  the  U^ary 
cliaracter  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the 
d^ree of  knowledge  among  the  tew,  not 
upon  the  universal  diffusion  of  it  among 
the  many  ;  and  our  enquiry  now  is,  if 
the  Americans  have  learning,  and  not  if 
they  can  read  and  write.  It  is  proper 
however  to  remark,  that  the  latter 
kind  of  knowledge  is  as  generally  dif- 
ftiscd,  as  it  well  could  be  among  so  scat- 
tered a  population.  In  New  England, 
and  in  the  other  early  settled  and  well- 
peopled  parts  of  the  country,  schools 
tor  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  .md 
arithmetic,  are  established  by  law  in 
all  towns  and  villages ;  and  ir  is  rare, 
that  a  child  destined  to  live  by  the  la- 
bours of  his  hands,  cannot  find  the 
means  of  acquiring  quite  as  much 
book  learning,  as  will  be  useftil  to  hiin 
in  hia  business,  and  ofYen  a  great  deal 
too  nmch  to  allow  Inm  to  remain  con- 
tented with  his  lot  and  place  in  life. 

We  l)egin  then  with  that  class  of 
schools,  in  which  the  foundaliou  is 
laid  for  a  liberal  education,  there  com- 
mouly  C4died  academies;  for  the  Ameri- 
cans lake  a  btrangti  dtlight  in  high 
aounding  names,  and  otten  satisfy 
thctnseives  for  the  want  of  the  thing, 
by  the  assumption  of  the  name.  Thes«' 
academics  are  not  always  exclusively 
classical  schools ;  some  art-  partly  ap- 
propriated to  education  for  the  counter 
and  the  counting-room ;  and  as  far  a.s 
tills  object  goes,  there  Is  no  striking 
defect  m  them  ;  it  not  being  a  very  dif- 
ficvdt  matter  to  leach  a  lad  to  count  lus 
fingers  and  take  care  of  his  dollars. 
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But  in  all  that  relates  to  classic  learn- 
ing, they  are  totally  deficient ;  there 
is  not  one,  tVom  Maine  to  Georgia, 
which  biis  yet  sent  forth  a  single  first 
rate  scholar  ;  no,  not  one  sinrc  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  pquai  even 
to  the  most  ordinary  of  the  thirty  or 
forty,  which  come  out  every  year  from 
Sclml e  Pfor ta,  and  ^ t eisst  n .  1 1  v  o  t  H  d 
not  he  unreasonable  to  say,  that  ^  h<iy 
in  America,  who  is  put  to  Khvt  the 
ancitnt  languages,  loses  his  wl  Ov  i  i  \e.. 
from  the  first  moment  h  c 

Latin  Accidence,  till  he  takt^  o- 

lor's  degree — a  period  of  eight  cr  rme 
years,  and  those  the  must  pieuoiiei 
years  of  life.  They  are  not  mert  1)  last^ —  A 
they  do  positive  injury  to  tliL  jonth,;  ^ 
those  delectable  stutlies,  whose  |iowcr 
it  is,  when  properly  felt,  to  form  m  pune 
and  elegant  taste,  and  polished  mhid, 
are  looked  upon  as  tasks,  loathed,  and 
at  length  laid  aside  for  ever.  Thue 
the  voice  of  inspiration  is  hear*l,  and 
awakens  not,  and  the  most  powerful 
means  of  intt^Uectual  regen(!ration, 
which  learning  can  employ,  leave  the 
mind  in  a  state  of  hoptle^is  itisensi,* 
bllity.  This  arises  from  had  master^^ 
and  a  hiul  method  of  study.  It  is  im- 
pnspible  for  a  man  to  teach  what  he 
does  not  understand  himseUi  or  to  ex- 
rite  in  others  a  taste,  which  he  haa 
never  acquired.  The  remark  may  be 
u(j plied  to  n^oat  of  the  instructors  of 
the  classic  SL-hools  in  An»erica ;  they 
are  mere  language  mailers,  not  scho- 
lars ;  miners,  who  know  the  art  of  get- 
ting at  tile  ore,  but  not  of  using  it. 
But  ihcy  are  not  without  excuse ;  it 
cannot  l>e  expected  that  the  masters 
should  be  good,  as  long  as  the  system 
of  education,  which  they  are  required 
to  follow,  is  wholly  defective.  The 
object  of  learning  is  misunderstood  in 
America,  or  rather,  it  is  valued  oidy  as 
far  as  it  is  practically  usefiiL  That  this 
is  their  view  of  it,  is  shewn  by  every 
literary  institution  of  the  country,  m 
which  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  are 
not  to  be  turned  to  immediate  account^ 
u-e  cither  toUilly  neglected,  or  very 
imperfectly  cultivated.  We  shall  see, 
that  the  bad  method  of  study  adopted 
in  the  schools,  arises  from  this  opi* 
nion,  and  after wai'ds  trace  its  influence 
tlirough  dl  the  stages  of  eduaition. 
When  a  boy  begins  ids  Latin,  he  is 
told,  that  the  object  of  studying  it  is, 
to  prepare  him  tor  college ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  does  study  just  as  much 
of  itj  as  he  is  required  to  know  upoa 
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he  never  discovers  that 
there  is  an  abaolnte  good  to  he  doired 
fram  this  exercise  d^  the  mind — that 
it  esn  give  ezponsian  to  his  intellectiul 
ficolcies,  and  acutenea  to  his  percep- 
tions. Hie  bnsinesB  of  preparation  is 
all  that  he  regards^  and  this  eoosisti 
in  hang  able  to  oonstme^  however  slo- 
▼enlj^  the  passages  sssigned  him  ftr 
the  t«k,  and  apply  to  diem  the  rules  of 
grannnaticsl  construction.  The  amount 
^me  over  being  made  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  manner  oi  doing  it,  en- 
■^oura^ment  is  given  to  resort  to  trsn* 
slations  lor  assistance;  hence,  V'irgfl 
and  Cicero  are  read  in  the  miserable 
paraphrases  of  Davidson  and  Duncan. 
In  tliis  way  the  preparatory  books 
are  run  through ;  nothing  is  read  but 
what  is  necessary  for  matrwulation,  and 
that  so  superficially  as  to  be  of  no  use; 
while  metre,  quantity,  and  all  the  nice 
marks  of  a  scholar,  are  n^ected.  The 
effect  cf  this  loose  mode  of  study  is  as 
injurious  to  a  boy's  habits,  as  to  his  taste. 
He  believes  that  what  is  to  be  learned 
but  imperfectly,  may  be  learned  with- 
out labour ;  and  hence,  the  power  of 
close,  undivided^  fixed  application  is 
never  acquired.  This  n^lect  to  disci- 
pline the  mind,  at  the  only  period  when 
it  is  capable  of  being  disciplined,  pro- 
ducesalove  ofeaseandof  idleness,  which 
extends  through  life. 

Another  great  defect  in  the  system 
is  the  practice  of  leaving  boys  too 
much  to  themselves.  They  live  se- 
parate from  their  masters,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  use,  which  they  make 
of  their  time,  except  when  they 
are  collected  in  the  school-room ;  and 
that  being  but  about  seven  hours 
of  the  day,  the  residue  of  it  is,  of 
course,  spent  in  idleness.  Thus,  early 
education  is,  in  every  respect,  badly 
managed,  and  a  loss  of  time  occasion- 
ed by  it,  which  no  after  diligence  can 
ever  fully  repair.  It  cannot  be,  that 
the  Americans  ore  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  the  evil,  which  exists  among 
them ;  they  have  examples  enough  of 
what  is  done,  when  a  system  different 
from  their  own  is  pursued.  In  the 
aouth  part  of  the  country,  particularly 
in  Carolina,  it  used  to  be  the  custom 
to  send  children  across  the  Atlantic  to 
he  educated  ;  the  city  of  Charleston 
is  still  illuminated  by  a  constellation 
of  these  European  formed  scholars;  and 
every  one  knows  what  an  influence 
tlK»y  have  had  upon  the  society  of  that 
place— what  an  elegance,  and  grace, 


and  polish,  they  have  given  to  its  maiH 
ners,  and  what  a  diarm  there  is  about 
themadvcs :  they  are  men,  who  would 
have  been  the  companions  of  Attieu% 
had  they  lived  at  Rome  in  the  Augna- 
tui  age. 

It  win  rcadflv  be  oondnded  that^ 
where  die  diacipline  and  inatraction  of 
the  schods  are  deftcdve,  amilar  de- 
fects will  be  Ibnnd  in  the  higher  insti- 
tutions^ whidi  ia  dieene  in  the  eoon- 
try,  of  whidi  we  sore  now  speddng. 
Indeed,  so  hvi^  aa  the  finmer  remain 
in  their  present  state,  it  will  be  qnite 
useless  to  attempt  any  dionm|^  roana 
in  the  latter.     If  yoong  men  come  ta 
the  universities  without  pvenazmtioiiy 
they  must  leave  them  withmit  improve- 
ment ;  they  ue  notthe  plaeea,  when 
one  should  b^;in  to  kern,  in  any  conn* 
try,  and  least  of  all  in  America,  where 
they  are  upon  so  bad  a  system.    The 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  from  dieir 
fint  setUement,  down  to  iite  period  of 
their  separation  fhm  the  mother  coun- 
try, always  eherished  each  a  praise- 
worthy jMOQs  reverence  ftr  her,  that 
they  never  dKwgfat  of  taking  any  other 
models  than  sndb  as  she  ftimiBhed,fiir 
any  institution  they  fiMind  necessary 
to  establish.    Hence,  withont  regard 
to  the  changes  in  human  opinions,  or 
to  the  dififerent  sitoations  of  the  two 
countries,  the  old  monastic  Institutions 
of  England  were  the  models  fin*  all  the 
colleges,  whidi  were  branded  in  the 
new  world  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.    And  now  copies  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  axe  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  oonntty — copies  upon 
a  reduced  scale  indeed,  it  must  be  said, 
and  about  as  mudi  like  the  originals, 
as  the  little  sixpenny  plaster  oasts  <^ 
Antinous  and  the  Belvidere  Apollo, 
which  are  carried  upon  the  heads  of 
the  street  hawkers  m  every  town  of 
Italy,  are  like  those  exquisite  worits  of 
the  chisel,  whidi  they  prafess  to  be 
copied  after.      God  feroid  that  we 
should  speak  disrespeetftdly  of  these 
two  ancient  seats  of  leamin^ ;  he  diat 
could  contemplate  diem  without  rei- 
verence,  could  stand  upon  the  plain  of 
Marathon  widiont  emotion.   Idke  the 
constitution  with  which  diey  are  cm-* 
nected,  they  have  their  imper^BCtions, 
but  those  imperfections  are  a  mark  of 
their  antiquity,  and  it  is  better,  in 
both  cases,  to  bear  those,  dian  to  im- 
pair the  veneration,  which  diat  inspires. 
This  reason,  however,  did  not  exist 
for  admitting  diem  into  the  new  es- 
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tablisbments  of  America,  nor  bos  it 
lyet  acquired  force  enough  to  make 
•tbeir  continuance  justifkble.  Beside, 
the  defects  in  tht?  English  universities 
are  more  than  counterbaknced  by  their 
peculiar  excellences,  but  those  of  the 
I  transatlantic  ones  have  nothing  what- 
I  ever  to  redeem  them.  They  are  a 
kind  of  mongrel  institution  between  a 
1  school  and  a  college,  mixing  up  the 
TDodes  of  instruction  and  discipline 
proper  to  each  ;  and  an  unlucky  mis- 
I  take  was  made  in  forming  the  com- 
pound j  the  had  parts  of  both  being 
token  instead  of  the  good.  To  give  a 
luore  disthict  idea  of  them,  we  may 
I  liken  them  to  a  single  college  of  either 
of  the  English  universities.  They 
have  «  principal,  provost  or  president, 
professors,  and  public^  instead  of  pri- 
vatCj  tutors,  and  if  the  inquiry  is  pur- 
sued no  farther,  it  is  diffictdt  to  see 
why  they  do  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  similar  institutions  in  Europe  ;  but 
1  a  single  glance  upon  their  internal  ad- 
ministration will  explain  the  cause. 
First,  the  system  of  govern  mentis  bad; 
it  is  felt  just  enough  to  be  irksome^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  too  weak 
to  operate  as  an  effectual  restraint.  The 
docility  of  an  American  youth,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  not  increased 
by  the  early  and  often  wild  notions  of 
liberty  he  acquires,  and  the  periwl  of 
entering  college  is  looked  forward  to 
by  most  of  them,  as  die  time  when  the 
shackles  of  a  master's  and  parent's  au- 
thority are  to  be  thrown  qQ\  and  that 
of  freedom  to  commence.  It  is  here 
that  the  evil  jmd  danger  lie ;  the  youth 
is  given  up  to  himself  before  he  is  old 
enough  to  be  safe  in  his  own  hands, 
and  for  the  completion  of  his  ruin, 
the  power  of  his  governors  is  manifest- 
ed in  inflicting  punishment  more  than 
in  applying  checks ;  in  other  words,  it 
is  pretended  to  exercise  discipUne^ 
which  is  inefteetuul  from  its  very  na* 
ture.  It  is  the  same  witli  the  system 
of  instruction  ;  tasks  are  imposed,  and 
the  boy's  time  left  to  his  own  disposal ; 
the  task,  it  is  true,  is  required  of  him, 
but  being  a  task,  it  is  performed  as 
such,  and  the  excitement,  which  pride 
would  fmmish  if  tlie  labour  were  vo- 
luntary, is  wholly  lost  by  its  being 
forced.  Most  of  the  instruction  is  in 
this  way ;  all  the  under  graduates  be- 
ing called  together  in  cbsses,  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  either  by  a  profes* 
soT  or  tutor,  to  be  examined  in  the  ex- 
■•crvise  ofisigncd.      Very  few  lectures 
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arc  given,  and  those  at  such  long  in- 
tervals, that  they  are  next  to  useless. 
Thus  the  colleges  arc  in  fact  schools, 
and,  ibr  the  reasons  already  given, 
bad  schools  ;  they  knock  off  the  fet- 
ters, but  still  keep  the  ring  of  slo^ 
very  upon  the  leg.  They  are  abo 
schools  in  another  respect;  whatever 
is  taughr  in  them  ia  requirtnl  to  be 
learned  by  all.  The  four  faculties,  it" 
they  can  be  said  to  have  four  faculties, 
when  some  of  them  have  not  four  pro- 
fessors, must  be  attended  by  every  stu- 
dent ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed, 
that  the  knowledge  acquired  is  in  pro- 
portion to  that  demanded,  A  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  has  been  two 
years  at  Schnepfenthalj  or  in  any 
other  good  school  in  Germany,  might 
scorn  a  comparison  between  his  learn- 
ing, and  that  of  most  young  men.  when 
they  leave  an  American  university. 
What  a  lamentable  waste  of  time! 
twenty  is  the  average  age  of  leaving 
the  university,  and  they  nave  not  then 
acquired,  what  might  have  been  ac- 
quired at  twelve.  Four  years  resi- 
dence is  required  for  the  bachelor  s 
degree,  but  residence  is  all,  there  J3  no 
examination  for  it,  and  it  is  scaroely 
possible  for  any  academic  honour  to  be 
of  less  value ,-  it  has  certainly  bi^n 
conferred  upon  some,  who  could  nei- 
ther write,  reed,  nor  speak  their  mo- 
ther tongue  with  propriety,  and  uj*on 
many,  who  could  not  translate  the  l»ad 
Latin  of  their  diplomas.  To  finish 
the  picture  of  the  seminaries  of  leain- 
ing  of  the  first  rank  in  America,  |we 
must  give  a  little  sketch  of  the  stu- 
dent's manner  of  life.  The  time  not 
spent  at  the  classes,  is  divided  between 
eating  and  drinking,  smoking,and  sleep- 
ing. Approach  the  door  of  one  of  their 
apartments  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 
you  will  be  driven  back  from  it,  as  you 
would  from  the  cabin  of  a  Dutch 
smack,  by  the  thick  volumes  of  stink- 
ing tobacco  smoke,  which  it  sends  forth ; 
should  you  dare  enter,  you  would  find 
lialf  a  dozen  loungers  in  a  state  of  ori- 
ental lethargy,  each  stretched  out  up- 
on two  or  three  cliairs,  with  scarce 
any  other  indication  of  hfe  in  lliem 
than  the  feeble  effort  they  tnake 
to  keep  up  the  fire  of  their  cig^ 
ga^-rs.  We  know  til  at  there  are 
other  countries  besides  America,  in 
which  the  habit  of  smoking  prevails^ 
but  there  are  surely  no  otber  Cbrift- 
tian  ones,  in  which  it  is  an  employ- 
ment, and  a  substitute  for  all  occupy- 
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«f  mf  power  to  mike  the  bett  of  mj 
proeecojngs  eSectuol  to  whst  I  intend- 
ed them  ;  at  a  distoiice  J  ahi  likeliest 
to  ktfn  TOUT  intncl^  for  you  Katc  not 
1  ircry  obliging  way  of  delivering  irt 
hj  woid  of  mouthy  if,  therefone,  you 
win  kt  me  know  the  particulars  in 
whicb  I  miy  be  usefull  to  you,  I  will 
ihcw  my  readiness  a*  to  my  own  part, 
and  if  I  fail  of  the  lucteti  I  wish,  it 
aball  not  be  tbe  fiiall  of, — your  bum- 
ble lemnt,  Rochcsteh. 
r  Intend  to  be  at  Adderbury  some* 
ttme  De%t  week. 

You  haTe  ordered  the  matter  soe 
well,  that  you  must  of  necessity  bee 
ttt  ibe  pkce  yon  intend  before  I  can 
gJYe  TOQ  an  anflwer  to  your  letter,  yet 
meetAinks  you  ought  mtber  to  have 
mtlrod  in  the  negative,  since  it  was 
wlMt  I  desired  of  you  before ;  but  the 
lliippf  oonj unction  of  my  mother  itid 
yoa  en  produce  nothing  but  extreme 
gtod  usage  to  roee  as  it  has  fbr- 
ntfrly  done.  Von  shew  yourself  very 
Hmetmi  and  kind  in  ttus  and  b  other 
SMltefft*  I  wish  you  very  well,  und 
aiy  tnolher,  but  assure  you  1  will  bee 
vpj  backwards  in  giving  you  the 
feooUc  of  yoor  bumble  lerviDt, 

RoCHIiSTEft. 

•  I  liafe,  my  dear  wif^^  sent  you  some 
Imbi  abottt  an  ounce*  I  have  sent  to 
tny  mother  one  Westphalia  ham,  one 
jouk  of  sturgeon,  and  on  Cbristiiias 
dfey  1  will  s^  her  a  very  fitt  doe. 
I  ^Oixe  I  must  see  Ixjndon  shortly, 
and  begin  to  repent  1  did  not  bring 
you  wiu  me,  (br  since  these  rake- he!  u 
afiiiat  here  to  disturb  us,  jovl  myglic 
bftvo  pist  your  derotions  this  holy  sea* 


son  as  well  in  this  place  as  ati  Addc»* 
bury,  but,  dear  wife,  one  of  my  eoaefa- 
mares  is  dying,  or  1  had  sent  my  ooach 
tnfitead  ot*  my  corapliment, 

\\%  fbid  these  two  little  notes  ad- 
dressed to  his  son. 

I  hope,  Charles,  when  you  reedft 
this,  and  know  that  I  have  sent  this 
gentleman  to  be  yoar  tutour,  you  wiU 
be  very  gladdo  to  seo  I  take  such  esse 
of  you,  and  be  very  gratdUl,  which 
ii  best  shown  in  being  obedieDi  and 
diUigent.  Tou  are  now  growB  big 
enough  to  bee  a  maa,  and  yim  em  ba 
wise  enough  ;  ftif  the  way  to  bt  tmaiy 
wifie  is  to  serve  God,  leame  your  book^ 
and  observe  the  instructions  of  yourpa« 
rents  flxsl,  and  next  your  tatoitr,  to 
whom  I  have  entirely  resigned  yoii 
for  this  seven  yeare,  and  aecordipg  at 
vou  imptoy  that  time,  yon  ere  tobea 
happy  or  unhappy  for  ever  ;  but  I 
have  so  good  an  opinion  of  you,  that  I 
am  glad  to  thinke  you  will  never  de» 
cdve  me  ;  dear  child,  learn  your  booke 
and  be  obetlient,  and  yon  shaU  see 
what  a  fiithcr  I  will  be  to  you.  Yom 
shall  want  no  pleasure  while  yon  are 
good,  and  that  you  may  be  soe  are  mj 
conitaot  prayirrs.  RocHeaTEi. 

Charles,  I  take  ttt  very  kindly  thai 
you  write  mee  (though  seldom),  and 
vrish  heartily  vou  would  behave  your^ 
self  soe  as  that  I  myght  show  hoir 
much  I  love  you  without  being  a* 
shamed.  Obedience  to  your  grand« 
mother,  and  those  who  instruct  yoa 
in  good  things,  the  way  to  tnoke  vou 
happy  here  and  for  ever,  avoyde  iale- 
ness,  scome  lying,  and  God  will  blest 

you.  RoCHCSTEft. 
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XOTWiTHSTAKniNG  the  great  number 
of  books  on  America,  little  is  known  of 
the  means  of  education,  or  of  the  state 
0f  teaming  in  that  country.  These 
sttbjecta  must  certainly  be  interesting 
to  Englishmen,  from  their  connexion 
with  the  apreading^  of  the  language,  and 
from  the  influence  tlie  people  ot^  Ame- 
rica must  have  m  preser^'ing  it  in  its 
fiimty,  or  in  filling  it  with  corruptions. 
Hut  they  derive  a  higher  and  more 
piencral  imj»ortJmce  from  another  con- 
sideration ; — the  liulion  is  raindly  iii- 


creatting  in  physical  strength ;  and  mef» 
power,  unaccomponietl  by  intellectual 
refinement,  ntvcr  failed  of  being  ^ 
scourge,  wlletht-r  posst ssed  by  a  de^ol 
or  a  republic*  Learning  and  sdenoii. 
do  not  always  check  the  ambiticHi  of 
nation«»,  but  thcv  moderate  and  saHcil 
its  success  ;  without  iliem,  the  march 
of  dominion  is  wasting,  and  cruel,  and 
btutaL  There  already  exists  in  Ame- 
rica a  sufficient  difference  in  this  re* 
speci,  to  prove  the  truth  of  I  be  prin- 
ciple ;  in  those  parta  ol  it  where  learn* 
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ing  is  cultivated,  it  has  smoothctl  off^ 
the  roughnesses  and  subdued  the  pas- 
sions, wliich  deform  the  rude  stat«  of 
social  life  ;  and  in  tliose  where  it  is 
neglected,  man  is  still  u  wild  and  fe- 
rocious animal  J  and  consequently  dan- 
gerous in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  herd.  We  cannot  reason  from  his- 
tory in  regard  to  these  people ;  the  ex- 
periment, now  performing  in  sonic 
ports  of  tlie  new  world,  is  the  first, 
which  ever  exhibiteil  man  under  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances — intellec- 
tualiy  and  morally  savage,  and  at  the 
same  time  powerful  as  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  the  artificial  means  of  in- 
creasing physical  strength  can  make 
him*  This  would  be  a  curious  subject 
of  speculation,  but  our  present  one 
directs  us  another  way. 

In  the  sketch  we  are  about  to  give  of 
tlie  state  of  education  in  this  country, 
the  schools  of  the  higher  orders  will  be 
principally  considered  ;  for  the  literary 
character  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  knowledge  among  the  tew^  not 
upon  the  imiversaldifftision  of  it  among 
the  many  ;  and  our  enquiry  now  is,  if 
the  Americans  have  learning,  and  not  if 
they  can  read  and  write.  It  is  proper 
how^ever  to  remark,  that  the  latter 
kind  of  knowledge  is  as  generally  dif- 
fosetl,  as  it  well  could  be  among  so  scat- 
terecl  a  population.  In  New  England, 
and  in  the  otlier  early  settled  and  welU 
peopled  parts  of  the  country,  ^hools 
for  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  anil 
arithmetic,  are  estabhahed  by  law  in 
all  towns  and  villages  ;  and  it  is  rare, 
that  a  chikl  destiiial  to  live  by  the  k* 
hours  of  his  hands,  cannot  find  the 
means  of  acquiring  quite  as  much 
book  learning,  as  will  be  useful  to  him 
in  his  business,  and  often  a  great  deal 
too  much  to  allow  him  to  remain  con- 
tented with  Iwa  lot  and  place  in  Hfe, 

We  begin  then  with  that  class  of 
schools,  in  which  the  foundation  is 
laid  for  a  UlA^ral  education,  there  com- 
monly called  academies;  for  the  Ameri- 
cans take  a  strange  delight  in  high 
sounding  names,  and  often  saUsty 
themselves  for  the  want  of  the  ihnjg, 
by  the  assumption  of  the  name.  These 
acu'lemics  are  not  always  exclusively 
classical  schools  ;  some  are  piirtly  ap- 
propriateil  lo  i education  for  the  counter 
and  the  counting-room;  and  as  tar  as 
this  object  goes,  there  is  no  striking 
defect  in  them  ;  it  not  being  a  very  dit- 
hcult  matter  to  teach  a  lad  to  count  his 
fingers  and  take  core  of  his  dollars. 


But  in  all  that  relates  to  classic  leam« 
ing,  they  are  totally  deficient ;  there 
is  not  one,  tVom  Maine  to  Georgia, 
which  has  yet  sent  forth  a  singk  first 
rate  scholar  ;  no,  not  one  since  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  equol  even 
to  the  most  orcUnary  of  the  thiity  or 
forty,  which  come  out  every  year  iVoia 
Schule  Pforta,  and  i^leisstn.  It  wot  :  Id 
not  be  unreasonable  to  say,  tV«-  -  ' -y 
in  America,  who  is  put  t 
ancient  languages,  lo&eshis  \\ 

from  the  first  moment  hi  c 

Latin  Accidence^  till  he  takt--  >  i - 

lor's  degree — a  period  of  eight  cr  nine 
years,  and  those  the  most  pKciou» 
years  of  life.  They  are  not  merely  lost-^ — 
they  do  positive  injury  to  the  joutJi ; 
those  delectable  stutUes,  whose  power 
it  is,  when  properly  tcdt,  to  form  at  pure 
and  elegant  taste,  and  polishcil  miud» 
are  looked  upon  as  tasks,  loathed,  and 
at  length  laid  aside  for  ever.  Thus 
tlie  voice  of  inspiration  is  heanl,  and 
awakens  not,  and  the  most  powert'ol 
means  of  intellectual  regeneration, 
which  Jjearning  can  employ,  leave  the 
mind  in  a  state  of  hoptless  inscnsL^ 
bility.  This  arises  tVom  bad  masters, 
and  a  bad  method  of  study.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  teach  what  he 
does  not  understand  himseUj  or  to  ex- 
rite  in  otheis  a  taste,  which  he  has 
never  acquired.  The  remark  may  be 
applied  to  most  of  the  instructors  of 
die  classic  schools  in  America;  they 
are  mere  language  masters^  not  scho- 
lars ;  miuers,  who  know  the  art  of  get* 
ting  at  the  ore,  but  not  of  using  it« 
But  they  are  not  without  excuse;  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  mai^ters 
should  be  good,  as  long  as  the  system 
of  education,  which  they  are  required 
to  follow,  is  wholly  defective.  The 
object  of  learning  is  misunderstood  in 
America,  or  rather,  it  is  valued  only  as 
far  as  it  is  practicidly  useiuL  That  this 
16  their  view  of  it,  is  shewn  by  every 
literary  institution  of  the  country,  in 
which  all  kiutls  of  knowledge,  that  arc 
not  to  be  turned  to  immediate  account, 
Lm  either  totally  neglected,  or  very 
imperfectly  cultivated.  We  shall  sec, 
that  the  bad  method  of  study  adopted 
in  the  schools,  arises  from  tin's  opi<« 
nion,  and  afterwards  trace  its  infliienoe 
through  all  the  stages  of  education. 
When  a  boy  begins  his  Latin,  he  is 
told,  that  the  object  of  studying  it  k, 
to  prepare  liim  tor  college ;  and>  ac- 
cordingly, he  does  study  just  as  much 
of  it,  as  he  is  required  to  know  uimjh 
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cxaminatioii ;  he  never  discovers  that 
there  is  an  absolute  good  to  be  derived 
ftmn  this  exercise  cxP  the  mind — that 
it  can  give  expansion  to  his  intellectual 
fkculdes,  and  acuteness  to  his  percep- 
tions. The  business  of  preparation  is 
jJl  that  he  regards^  and  this  consists 
in  being  able  to  construe^  however  slo- 
venly^ the  passages  assigned  him  for 
the  task^  and  apply  to  them  the  rules  of 
grammatical  construction.  The  amount 
gfme  over  being  made  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  manner  of  doing  it>  en- 
^eouragement  is  given  to  resort  to  tran- 
slations for  assistance;  hence,  Virgil 
and  Cicero  are  read  in  the  miserable 
jparaphnises  of  Davidson  and  Duncan. 
In  this  way  the  preparatory  books 
are  run  through ;  nothing  is  read  but 
what  is  necessary  for  matriculation,  and 
that  so  superficially  as  to  be  of  no  use; 
while  metre,  quantity,  and  all  the  nice 
marks  of  a  scholar,  are  neglected.  The 
effect  of  this  loose  mode  of  study  is  as 
injurious  toa  boy's  habits,  as  to  his  taste. 
He  believes  that  what  is  to  be  learned 
but  imperfectly,  may  be  learned  with- 
out labour ;  and  hence,  the  power  of 
close,  undivided,  fixed  application  is 
never  acquired.  This  n^tect  to  disci- 
pline the  mind,  at  the  only  period  when 
it  is  capable  of  being  disciplined,  pro- 
duces a  love  ofease  and  of  idleness,  which 
extends  through  life. 

Another  great  defect  in  the  system 
is  the  practice  of  leaving  boys  too 
much  to  themselves.  They  live  se- 
parate from  their  masters,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  use,  which  they  make 
of  their  time,  except  when  they 
are  collected  in  the  school-room ;  and 
that  being  but  about  seven  hours 
of  the  day,  the  residue  of  it  is,  of 
course,  spent  in  idleness.  Thus,  early 
education  is,  in  every  respect,  badly 
managed,  and  a  loss  of  time  occasion- 
ed by  it,  which  no  after  diligence  can 
«ver  fully  repair.  It  cannot  be,  that 
the  Americans  are  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  the  evil,  which  exists  among 
them ;  they  have  examples  enough  of 
what  is  done,  when  a  system  different 
from  their  own  is  pursued.  In  the 
south  part  of  the  country,  particularly 
in  Carolina,  it  used  to  be  the  custom 
to  send  children  across  the  Atlantic  to 
be  educated  ;  the  city  of  Charleston 
is  still  illuminated  by  a  constellation 
of  these  European  formed  scholars;  and 
every  one  knows  what  an  influence 
they  have  had  upon  the  society  of  that 
place— 'What  an  elegance,  and  grace. 
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and  polish,  they  have  given  to  its  man- 
ners, and  what  a  charm  there  is  about 
themselves :  they  are  men,  who  would 
have  been  the  companions  of  Atticua^ 
had  they  lived  at  Rome  in  the  Augus- 
tan age. 

It  will  readily  be  oondnded  that, 
where  the  disdpiine  and  instraction  of 
the  schools  axe  defective,  similar  de- 
fects will  be  fbund  in  the  higher  insti- 
tutions, which  is  the  case  in  the  coun- 
try, of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
Indeed,  so  long  as  the  famet  remain 
in  their  present  state,  it  will  be  quite 
useless  to  attempt  any  thorough  reform 
in  the  latter.    If  young  men  oome  to 
the  universities  without  pvepantkm, 
they  must  leave  them  without  improve- 
ment ;   they  are  not  the  plaeei,  whert 
one  should  begin  to  learn,  in  any  ooon* 
try,  and  least  of  all  in  AmericB,  where 
they  are  upon  so  bad  a  system.    The 
inhabitants  of  the  oolonies,  from  their 
first  settlement,  down  to  ^  period  of 
their  separation  from  the  mother  ooun- 
try,  always  cherished  such  a  praise- 
worthy pious  reverence  for  ber,  that 
they  never  thought  of  taking  any  other 
models  than  sack  as  she  ftmushed,  for 
any  institution  they  found  Bcccssary 
to  establish.    Henoe,  without  regard 
to  the  changes  in  human  opinions,  or 
to  the  different  situations  of  the  two 
countries,  the  old  monastic  Institutions 
of  England  were  the  models  for  all  the 
colleges,  which  were  founded  in  the 
new  world  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.    And  now  copies  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  axe  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  oounttj — oopies  upon 
a  reduced  scale  indeed,  it  must  be  said, 
and  about  as  mudi  like  the  originals, 
as  the  Uttle  sixpenny  plaster  casts  of 
Antinous  and  the  Belvidcre  Apollo, 
which  are  carried  upon  the  heads  of 
the  street  hawkers  m  every  town  of 
Italy,  are  like  those  exquisite  woiks  of 
the  chisel,  which  they  prafe«  to  be 
copied  after.      God  imid  that  we 
should  speak  disreroectftdly  ef  these 
two  ancient  seats  of  learning ;  be  that 
could  contemplate  diem  without  re- 
verence, could  stand  upon  the  plain  of 
Marathon  without  emotion.   Luce  the 
constitution  with  which  tbey  are  oon- 
nected,  they  have  their  impeifoetions, 
but  those  imperfoctions  are  a  mark  of 
their  antiquity,  and  it  is  better,  in 
both  cases,  to  bear  those,  than  to  im- 
pair the  veneration,  which  that  inspires. 
This  reason,  however,  did  not  exist 
for  admitting  them  into  the  new  cs- 
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tablisbmenU  of  America^  nor  has  It 
yet  acquired  force  enough  to  make 
their  continuance  justifiable.  Beside, 
the  defects  in  the  EiigUsh  universities 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their 
peculiar  excellences^  but  those  of  the 
transatlantic  ones  have  notliing  what- 
ever to  retleem  them*  They  are  a 
kind  of  mongrel  institution  between  a 
school  and  a  college^  mixing  up  the 
modes  of  itistructioti  and  discipline 
proper  to  each  ;  and  an  unlucky  mis- 
take was  made  in  forming  tlie  com- 
pound, the  bad  parts  of  both  being 
token  instead  of  the  good.  To  give  a 
more  distinct  idea  ot*  them,  we  may 
liken  them  to  a  single  college  of  ei titer 
of  the  English  universities.  They 
have  a  principal,  provost  or  president, 
professors,  and  ]jublicj  instead  of  pri- 
vatCj  tutors,  and  if  the  inquiry  is  pur- 
sued 1X0  farther,  it  is  diffictyt  to  see 
why  they  do  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  similar  institutions  in  Europe;  but 
a  single  glance  upon  tlieir  internal  ad- 
ministration will  explain  the  cause. 
First,  the  system  of  government  is  bad; 
tt  is  felt  just  enough  to  be  irksome, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  too  weak 
to  operate  as  an  effectual  restraint.  The 
dociUty  of  an  Amcricjm  youth,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  not  increased 
by  the  early  and  otlten  wild  notions  of 
liberty  he  ao(]uires,  and  the  perimi  of 
entering  college  is  looked  forward  to 
by  most  of  tliem,  as  tlie  time  when  the 
shackles  of  a  masters  and  parent's  au^ 
tliority  are  to  be  thrown  off,  and  that 
of  ft-eedom  to  commence.  It  is  here 
that  the  evUand  danger  lie;  the  youth 
is  given  up  to  himself  before  he  is  old 
enough  to  be  sate  in  his  own  hands, 
and  for  the  completion  of  his  ruin, 
the  power  of  his  governors  is  manifest- 
ed in  inflicting  punishment  more  than 
in  applying  checks ;  in  other  words,  it 
is  pretended  to  exercise  disciphne, 
which  is  ineffectual  from  its  very  na- 
ture. It  is  the  same  with  the  system 
of  instruction  *  tasks  are  imposed,  and 
the  boy's  time  let\  to  his  own  disposal ; 
the  task,  it  is  true^  is  required  of  him, 
but  being  a  task,  it  is  performed  as 
auch,  and  the  excitement,  wliich  pride 
would  ftumish  if  the  labour  were  vo- 
luntary, is  wholly  lost  by  its  being 
forced.  Most  of  the  instruction  is  in 
this  way ;  all  the  under  graduates  be- 
ing odled  together  in  classes,  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  either  by  a  profes- 
sor or  tutor,  to  be  examined  in  the  ex- 
etvise  aissigned.      Very  few  lectiures 
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are  given,  and  those  at  such  long  in* 
tervals,  that  they  are  next  to  useless. 
Thus  the  colleges  are  in  fact  schools^] 
and,    for   the   reasons   aheady  given,! 
bad  schools ;    they  knock  off  the  fet*^J 
ters,  but  still  keep  the  ring  of  sla^l 
very  upon   the  leg.     They   are    al9»j 
schools  in  another  respect;  whatever 
is  taught  in  them  is  required  to  be 
learned  by  all.     The  four  tacultica,  if 
they  can  be  said  to  have  four  faculties^  I 
when  some  of  them  have  not  four  pro*] 
fessors,  must  be  attended  by  every  stu^ 
dent;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed, 
that  the  knowledge  acquired  is  in  j 
portion  to  that  demanded.     A  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  has  been  two] 
years    at   Schnepfenthal,   or    in    any/ 
other  good  school  in  Gennany,  might 
acorn  a  comparison  between  his  lejirn- 
ing,  and  that  of  niost  young  men,  when  | 
they  leave   an   American   university. 
What  a  lamentable   waste  of  time! 
twenty  is  the  average  age  of  leaving  ! 
the  university,  and  they  have  not  tlieii  I 
acquired,   what  might  have  been  ac-  j 
quired  at   twelve.     Four   years  naU 
dence  is  required  for   the  bachelor**  j 
degree,  but  residence  is  all,  there  is  no] 
examination  for  it^  and  it  is  scaroelyJ 
possible  for  any  academic  honour  to  bij 
of  less  value;    it  has  certainly  bt^en] 
conferred  upon  some,  who  could  nei- 
ther write,  reJidj  nor  speak  their  mo* 
ther  tongue  is-ith  propriety,  and  upon  ] 
niuny^  who  could  not  translate  the  badlj 
Latin  of  their  diplomas.     To  finish  T 
the  picture  of  the  seminaries  of  learn*] 
ing  of  the  first  rank  in  America,  jwej 
must  give  a  littlt-  sketch  of  the  stu- 
dent's manner  of  life.      The  time  not  i 
spent  at  the  classes,  is  divided  between  i 
eating  and  drinking,  smoking,and  sleep*  J 
ing.    Approach  the  door  of  one  of  their  J 
apartments  at  any  hour  of  the  day^  I 
you  will  be  driven  back  from  it,  as  you  i 
would  from   the  cabin   of  a   Datch  j 
Bmack,  by  the  thick  volumes  of  stink- 
ing tobaceo  smoke,  which  it  sends  forth  ;  1 
should  you  dare  enter,  you  would  find  ' 
half  a  dosu^n  loungers  in  a  state  of  ori- 
ental lethargy,  each  stretched  out  up- 
on two  or  three  chairs,  with   scarce 
any  other  indication  of  hfe  in  them 
than    the    feeble    effort    they    muke 
to  keep   up   the  fire    of   then*    a/f- 
g-arm.      We    know    that    there    are 
other  countries   besides  Ameriftx,   in  < 
whidi  the  habit  of  smoking  prevails,  i 
but  there  are  surely  no  other  Chris-  [ 
tian  ones,  in  which  it  is  an  employ-  ' 
inent,  and  a  fsubstitute  for  all  occupa- 
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tion%  as  it  is  there.  In  Holland  and 
in  Germany  students  smoke  full  as 
raudi^  but  then  they  study  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  American  colleges,  it  is 
the  source  of  an  hundred  evils,  of 
waste  of  time,  of  drinking,  of  ill  heidth, 
of  clownish  manners,  and,  above  all, 
of  a  habitual  stupor  of  mind,  that  gnu 
ilually  destroys  its  faculties.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  an  economi<- 
cal  people  like  the  Americans  waste  so 
much  time  and  money,  in  giWng  their 
<:hikhen  an  education,  which  is  cer- 
tainly of  no  use  to  them ;  or  rather, 
why  so  sensible  a  people  do  not  give 
them  a  much  better  one,  as  might  be 
dose,  in  a  very  few  months,  and  com- 
paratively for  a  very  little  money, 
without  exposing  them  to  the  dan- 
gers, which  now  bring  ruin  upon  so 
many. 

It  appears  to  be  the  object  to  make 
up  in  number  for  the  defect  in  the  qua- 
lity of  these  institutions.  There  are 
now  not  less  than  twenty-four  or  twen- 
ty-five in  all  the  States;  but  fortu- 
nately the  number  of  students  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  number  of  col- 
leges; including  under-graduates  only, 
it  does  not  amount  to  three  thousand, 
and  probably  to  not  much  above  two 
in  the  whole.  The  principal  are.  Har- 
vard College,  at  Cambridge,  New  Eng- 
land— Yale,  at  New  Haven  in  Con- 
necticut— and  Princeton  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Of  these  the  first  is  the  most 
ancient,  best  endowed,  and  in  manyl-e- 
spects  entitled  to  the  highest  rank. 
It  has  a  president  and  twenty  pro- 
fessors. Its  present  head  is  a  gentle- 
man of  great  talent,  an  elegant  moral 
writer,  and  a  learned  divine ;  and  a- 
mong  its  professors,  there  are  many 
men  of  profound  science.  Two  of 
the  number  have  been  studying 
and  travelling  in  Europe  for  the  last 
four  years,  one  of  whom  is,  at  this 
moment,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
land  of  the  scholar.  We  could  wish  no 
greater  good  to  their  country,  than 
di'dt  they  should  be  received,  on  their 
return,  as  Plato  was  at  Athens,  when 
he  had  finished  his  travels,  and  began 
to  impart  the  fruits  of  them  to  his 
countrymen  in  the  groves  of  the  aca- 
demy. So  much  is  doing  towards  im- 
proving this  institution,  that  it  en- 
courages a  hope  of  soon  seeing  in  A- 
mcrica  an  university  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name.  Ihit  it  cannot  have  full  suc- 
cess until  the  classic  schools  are  re- 
formed; to  ciFect  which,  considerable 
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time,  and  great  change  in  the  common 
opinion  about  the  value  of  classicil 
learning,  will  be  necessary. 

As  soon  as  the  bachelor'f  degree 
is  taken,  all  coDneziim  with  the 
university  ceases;  no  torms  aie  re- 
quired to  be  kept  fin*  that  of  mas- 
ter of  arts,  which  is  conferred  up- 
on all  bachelors  of  three  yemT 
standing,  who  ask  it  The  origin  of 
this  seems  to  be,  that  as  three  years 
are  required  to  be  spent  in  the  study 
of  any  of  the  learned  profeMionSy  resi- 
dence is  dispensed  with^  and  the  time 
thus  occupied,  or  supposed  to  be  occu- 
pied, allowed  as  terms  kept.  There 
would  be  some  reason  in  ttoM,  if  the 
degree  was  never  granted,  except  upon 
proof  of  having  been  so  engaged  in  tlus 
study  of  a  profession,  or  cf  general  li- 
terature ;  but  when  it  is  made  to  de- 
pend solely  upon  the  intervening  o£  a 
certain  space  of  time,  it  becomes lug^ 
ly  ridiculous,  especially  as  it  very  of* 
ten  happens,  that  the  man  of  letteiSy 
in  the  interim,  is  tranafbrmed  into  a 
coachman  or  an  innkeeper. 

An  American  may  truly  be  said  to 
have  finished  his  liberal  edncatioa 
when  he  leaves  college ;  foe  although 
he  then  enters  upon  the  study  or  a 
learned  profession,  he  does  it  so  mudi 
more,  as  if  it  were  an  art  or  a  trade, 
than  a  science,  that  the  Utera:  kutmtuiw^ 
res  ought  not  to  be  disgraced  by  bemg 
supposed  to  have  any  connexion  with 
it.  But  it  is  necea»ry  fbr  the  com- 
pletion of  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  to 
shew  how  the  professions  are  Btnoied, 
which  we  now  proceed  to  do,  b^pji- 
ning  with  the 

MedicaL — Students  in  medicine  en- 
joy greater  advantages,  than  anj  otb^ 
class  of  students  in  America.  The  me- 
dical schools  are  by  fiur  the  beat  insti- 
tutions of  the  country ;  and  aome  iji 
them  are  equal  to  those  of  the  first 
rank  in  Europe.  They  are  often  no- 
minally connected  with  the  colleges, 
but  in  reaUty  they  are  distinct  from 
them,  being  governed  by  totally  dif- 
ferent regulations;  and  the  colleges, 
properly  speaking,  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  professional  education. 
The  first  and  most  respectable  is  that 
at  Philadelphia,  which  is  commonly 
attended  by  a  class  as  large,  as  attend 
the  most  popular  schools  in  this  coun- 
try. Rush,  Wistar,  and  Barton,  are 
all  names  well  known  here ;  they  first 
gave  it  its  celebrity,  which  has  been 
fully  maintained  by  the  talents  and  cXf 
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ertions  of  thdr  successors.  The  BchoolB 
next  in  importance  are  those  at  New 
York,  Boston,  and  New  Haven  ;  in  all 
of  wtdcb  there  are  learned  and  skilful 
professors.  As  the  system  of  instmc- 
tion  in  tliese  institutions  is  precisely  si- 
milar to  that  generally  adopted  in  Eu- 
rope, it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  par- 
ticular account  of  it.  But  the  practice 
ef  medicine  in  America  being  free  to 
€very  one,  and  no  proof  of  knowledge 
and  skill  required,  these  schools  are 
attended  only  by  those  who  have  some 
ambition  to  be  distinguished,  or  some 
conscience  about  trifling  with  the  life 
of  a  fellow- being ;  all  the  rest  pursue 
a  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  mode 
of  acquiring  the  heaUng  art.  They 
put  themselves  for  a  short  time  under 
the  direction  of  some  country  physician, 
by  the  aid  of  whose  experience  and 
library,  the  latter  consisting  of  Buch- 
an*s  Domestic  JVIedicine,  the  Physi- 
cian's V'adc  Mecum,  and  Underwood 
on  Lying-in  Women — they  soon  learn 
to  bleed,  blisttr,  purge,  and  manage  a 
case  of  obste tricks,  which  fully  quali- 
fies them  to  become  what  is  called,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  a  doctor. 
Old  habits  are  not  easily  cbangetU  and 
Jience  the  union  of  half  a  dozen  trades 
jn  the  same  individual,  which  was 
quite  unavoidable  while  the  popula- 
tion of  America  was  thin  and  scatter- 
ed, still  remains,  although  the  neces- 
sity no  longer  exists.  Throughout 
the  coimtry,  except  in  the  consider- 
able cities  and  towns,  physicians  arc 
also  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  and 
from  a  very  laudable  spirit  of  accom- 
modation, they  provide  themselves 
with  a  kind  of  jwyrtable  dispensary, 
ftirnished  with  the  requisite  number 
of  galhpots  and  phials,  which,  upon 
common  occasions,  occupies  a  corner 
of  a  commodious  pocket,  fitted  up  tor 
that  purpose,  and  is  transferred  to  the 
aaddle-hogs,  when  a  wider  range  makes 
it  necessary  to  ride.  Thanks  to 
the  kind  providence  of  Gotl,  the  evil 
arising  from  these  ignorant  practition- 
ers is  much  less  than  would  naturally 
be  feared  :  as  the  life  of  man  must  be 
trusted  in  such  and  so  many  hands,  it 
is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  his  be- 
nevolence, that  tlie  art  of  saving,  or 
at  least  of  not  destroying  it,  can  be 
acquired  without  either  great  talents 
or  great  knowledge. 

The  Bar. — The  common  legal  edu- 
cation in  America  is  very  wretched ; 
until  within  a  short  time,  there  was 
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but  one  school  for  the  science  of  jurii- 
prudence,  and  that  a  private  one  ;  very 
lately  a  law  facidty  has  bfen  added  to 
the  college  at  Cambridge^  and  two 
distinguished  jurists  appointed  as 
professors ;  and  a  course  of  law 
lectures  b  now  given  at  Baltimore. 
For  the  sake  of  exactness,  it  may 
be  added,  that  a  professorship  of 
law  has  long  been  established  at  tike 
college  of  William  and  IMary  in  Vir^ 
ginia,  which  has  sometimes  been  tilled 
by  able  men ;  this,  however,  at  pre- 
sent, is  in  a  state  of  ]Jerfect  inactivity, 
as  is  every  tiling  else  belonging  to  the 
college.  But  the  common  and  almost 
universal  mode  of  studying  the  pro- 
fession is  with  a  practising  barrister; 
an  apprenticeship  is  served  with  him, 
like  tnatj  whicli  is  served  with  an  at- 
torney here.  And  indeed  he  is  both 
attorney  and  barrister,  and  his  library 
or  office,  as  it  is  colletl,  is  a  place  of 
business  more  than  a  place  of  study  ; 
and  therefore  the  nominal  student  be- 
coiTies  a  mere  clerk,  and  spends  hi» 
three  years  in  learning  the  fonns  of 
writs  and  Ic^l  instruments,  not  the 
principles  of  that  science,  which  is 
the  **  mirror  of  justice,"  Another 
and  a  still  more  serious  objection  to 
the  private  mode  of  legal  education, 
is  the  want  of  books,  which  necessari- 
ly attends  it.  The  library  of  lawyers 
in  the  country,  (and  in  America  no 
village  is  without  one  at  least,)  rarely 
contains  above  twenty  or  thirty  vo* 
lumes,  as  the  statutes  of  the  state  in 
which  he  Uves,  a  few  books  of  tbrms 
and  precedents  of  declarations.  Black* 
stone's  Commentaries,  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary treatises  on  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes,  and  possibly  one 
or  two  of  the  English  common  law 
rejiorters.  It  is  evident  enough  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  this  upon  the 
young  student ;  he  soon  comes  to  re- 
gard Mr  books  in  the  Ught  of  a  me- 
dianic's  tools ;  as  the  means,  merely, 
by  which  he  gets  his  bread,  and  de- 
grades the  liberal  and  noble  profession 
uf  the  law  into  the  dirty  business  of  a 
pettifogger.  But  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  there  is  un  insult  to  the  pro- 
fession even  more  dis^jraceful ;  ahnost 
the  whole  ceremony  of  study  is  dis- 
pensed with ;  a  tailor  or  a  cobbler,  by 
being  a  few  months  in  the  office  of  a 
lawyer,  is  transformed  into  a  defend- 
er of  the  hfc  and  property  of  his  fel- 
low-beings ;  and  there  are  more  in- 
stances tl^u  one,  of  the  maker  of  legui 
1  A 
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robes  becoming  aiUrwards  the  wearer 
of  them,  and  of  a  transfer  from  the 
bench  above  named^  to  tliut  of  a  court 
of  jnstioe. 

In  divinity,  very  nearly  the  same 
course  is  pursued,  as  in  medicine 
and  law.  Some  good  theological 
s^kmIs  have  been  cstablislied  within 
a  few  years  at  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey; at  Andover  and  Cambaridge,  Mas- 
sachusseu.  llie  motive  for  establish- 
ing these  sdkools  was  proselytizing, 
no  doubt ;  but  that  matters  not ;  they 
famish  good  libraries,  and  other  means 
of  learning ;  and  there  is  no  way  so 
sure  €£  diecking  bigotry  and  supersti- 
tion, as  by  extending  knowledge,  and 
giving  scope  to  ti-ee  inquiry.  The  old 
practice  is  however  uic  most  com- 
mon one,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
the  theologians,  are  still  educated  in 
the  study  of  a  private  clergyman,  to 
which  the  objection  of  the  want  of 
books  applies  even  more  forcibly  than 
in  the  two  preceding  cases ;  for  dergy- 
men  in  America  are  commonly  poorer 
than  physicians  and  lawyers,  and  hence 
their  libraries  are  even  mure  miser- 
able. Sometimes  Cruden's  Concord- 
ance, the  English  Bible,  and  the  Greek 
Testament,  form  the  whole  collection  ; 
to  which  Calvin's  Institutes,  Stadk- 
house's  Body  of  Divinity,  Doddridge's 
Family  Expositor,  and  Priestley's 
Thecdogical  Works,  are  added,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  the  living, 
and  the  degree  of  orthodoxy  or  heresy 
of  the  incumbent.  With  means  like 
these,  or  a  very  little  better  than  these, 
a  great  part  of  the  most  respectable 
class  of  clergymen  in  America  are 
prepared  for  dispensing  God's  law  to 
man,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  are  very  exemplary,  and  vastly 
more  learned  than  could  be  expected 
from  their  means  of  becoming  so.  It 
is  needless  to  say  any  thing  c^  the 
Tunkers  and  Tumblers,  JMuggleton- 
ians,  Jemima  Wilkinsonians,  and  E- 
lias  Smithites,  and  a  thousand  other 
such  deluded  sects,  who  profess  to 
preach  by  direct  inspiration,  and  look 
upon  all  human  learning  as  mere  pa- 
ganism ;  all  countries,  which  allow  of 
any  freedom  of  religious  worship,  have 
had  the  same — America  is  remarkable 
only  for  the  variety,  number,  and  pro- 
portion of  them. 

The  last  subject  of  importance  con- 
nected with  education  is  hbrarics. 
These  are,  tor  the  most  part,  pitiful ; 
the  largest  in  the  country  is  that  of 
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Harvard  college,  which  is  now  said  to 
contain  25,000  volumes ;  «x  or  etg^t 
years  since,  it  had  little  more  than  £df 
that  number,  and  this  npid  increflse 
affiirdfi  a  plening  proof  of  the  impioT^ 
ing  state  of  the  inatitataon.  Next  in 
ooDsequenoe  is  that  of  Phfladdphia,  be- 
ing thedtymdtheLoBBntihrarieaumt- 
ed,  which  mike  togemer  about  20,000 
volumes.  Hie  Boaton  Athcamm  li- 
brary haa  18/)00,  and  the  Fiuladd- 
phia  about  6,000.  Beode  these,  tibe 
remaining  public  librariea  are  thoae  of 
the  other  ooUegea,  whidi  are  all  in- 
considerable, fram  8,000  down  to  a 
tew  hundroi;  thote  of  the  literarr 
and  scientific  sodetieB,  none  of  idiicn 
are  important  enongh  to  be  parCioniar- 
ly  mentioned ;  and,  laathr,  the  H>eial 
libraries  as  they  are  adled,  beingamaU 
collections  oi  books,  made  up  in  the 
country  towns  by  aubacription,  which 
are  about  equal  in  Yalue  and  nmnher 
to  those  nicely  matched  oetodecknoi, 
that  are  put  into  a  gilt  and  laoqnml 
box  for  children,  ana  diatinguiahed  by 
the  name  of  a  juvenile  libmry.  Theae 
out  of  the  question,  (fi»r  it  la  quite 
impossible  to  calculate  their  number, 
and  they  are  always  of  a  kind  of  booki 
of  no  importance  to  a  adbolar,)  all  the 
other  public  libraries  of  every  kind  do 
not  contain  above  150,000  volames^ 
of  which  not  more  than  30,000  are  dia- 
tinct  works ;  far,  as  they  Ibnn  lonaavy 
different  libraries,  they  are,  of  £ourw, 
made  up  of  multiplied  copiea  of  the 
same.  This  then  is  the  whole  com- 
pass of  learning,  which  die  mnst  ft- 
voured  American  scholar  haa  to  do* 
pend  upon.  It  is  uncertain  what  is 
the  number  of  books  now  extant  in 
all  languages ;  we  have  used  a  library 
of  250,000  volumes,  which  contained 
no  duplicate,  and  it  was  so  per&ct,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  ask  for  an  author 
not  to  be  found  in  it.  The  hngest  li- 
brary in  Europe  containsnearly  iOU,000 
volumes,  duplicates  not  included,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  about  right  feo  esti- 
mate the  whole  number  of  printed 
books  in  the  world  at  500,000.  This 
being  the  case,  America  fumidiea  a*- 
bout  one-sev«iteenth  of  the  meana  ne- 
cessary for  extending  learning  to  the 
utmost,  and  about  one  thirteenth  of 
what  tlie  dty  of  Paris  alone  afibrds. 
Another  cominirison  will  shew  herpo- 
verty  in  a  man  ncr  equally  striking.  Ger- 
many contains  30  millions  of  people, 
who  have  U  millions  of  books  in  paolic 
libraries  for  their  instruction,  exdusivr 
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of  those  of  the  soTordgns  ontl  ptinces^ 
iiFhidi  are  always  accessible  to  tscbolars. 
America  contains  10  millions  of  peo- 
ple^ who  have  130  thousand  booka  for 
the  ^me  purpose.  But  tlic  2  millions 
in  Gemiany  are  more  read  than  the 
150  thousand  in  America,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  comparison  wiD  form  tlie 
second  part  of  our  subject. 

Every  thing  eke,  which  belongs  to 
education,  maybe  describc*d  negatively, 
they  exist  not.  There  are  but  two 
Ixrtanic  gardens  in  tlie  whole  country, 
one  at  Cambridge,  and  one  near  New 
Yorkj  neither  of  which  is  extensive 
enough  to  be  of  grt^at  use,  and  what  is 
stiU  more  discreditable  to  them,  they 
contain  but  a  very  small  number  of 
the  indigenous  plants  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  same  with  their  cabinets  of 
natural  history.  The  only  good  one  is 
Peale's  uuiHeum  in  Philadelphiaj  a  pri- 
vate colkction  seen  ibr  money.  All 
the  Ttest  in  the  country  are  not  equal 
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to   tlw  private    cabinet  of  Profcwoif 

Blur  b-^  ,  nor  so  rich  in  Amtari- 
can  ns.      As    yet  they  have 

nwulio..  vai>.i  Y,  and  hence  do  not  now 
the  longitude  of  their  own  meridian  ; 
and,  lastly  J  there  is  but  one  gallery  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  that  is  mentioned 
only  to  show  that  it^  existence  is 
known. 

We  luive  now  finifihed  the  sketch 
of  the  sdiools  and  other  means  of  edup« 
cation  in  America,  in  which  we  have 
carefully  avoided  increa^ng  the  dark 
colouring  of  the  picture.  In  the  view 
to  be  taken  of  Uic  state  of  learnings 
we  shall  point  out  the  improve  men  ts^ 
which  liave  been  made  of  late  in  the 
institutioTis,  and  the  proofs,  which 
have  been  given  of  an  awakening  spi- 
rit for  science  and  literaturCj  and  the 
CiiuscB  and  consemiencea  of  the  e?U9t-* 
ing  defects  will  oe  more  particularly 
ejkamined. 
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We  arc  all  happy  to  receive  a  poem 
from  Mr  Itoger?,  as  irom  a  benefactor 
v^hose  delightful  genius  bestowed  on 
us  some  of  the  purest  moral  and  in- 
tellectual enjoy uients  of  our  youth. 
We  have  long  ceased  to  regm-d  his 
poetry  as  the  subject  of  criticism,  and 
we  think  of  it  as  oi  the  pictures  of 
some  great  master,^ — the  sun^setting 
landscapes  of  a  Claude  Lorrain, — solely 
for  the  perfection  of  its  own  mild  and 
melancholy  beauty,  that  seems,  though 
m  truth  the  very  height  of  art,  to  be 
very  reflection  of  nature. 
^e  could  almost  suspect  the  man 

liaving  a  bad  heart,  who  could  think, 
i^'ithoutdelight,of  thut  exquisite  poem, 
the  *'  Pleasm-es  of  Alemory."  There 
we  see  pictured  with  a  sott,  fleeting, 
anil  aerial  pencil,  all  the  Eoti,  fleeting, 
mud  aeriaJ  joys  of  childliood  and  youth ; 
and  none  but  heitris  either  originally 
insensible  by  nature  to  those  pure  de- 
lights, or  since  hardened  against  their 
recollection  by  worldly  pursuits  and 
evil  passions,  could  peruse,  without 
many  deep  emotions,  those  records 
kept  by  geniius  of  the  bright  spring- 
time of  its  existence. 

Short  a&  that  poem  is,  yet  how  won- 
derfully compreli  en  si  ve!  All  themulti- 
&riouji  pleasures  of  human  life  succes- 
sivt'ly  pass  beibra  us  for  a  moment,  and 
then  discippettTj   «b  the  poet's  mind 


brings  them  forward  into  raeUowed 
hght,  or  keeps  them  back  in  glimmer- 
ing shadow ;  and  when  we  lay  down 
the  witching  book,  we  feel  as  if  waking 
from  a  dream  in  which  the  past  had 
been  restored  to  us  with  all  that  we 
long  ago  sighed  to  lose,  and  a  world 
spread  iirouiid  us  composed  only  of 
what  was  piue,  serene,  and  beautiful. 

It  is  thus  that  all  men»  however 
strangeor  wild  their  destinies  may  have 
been,  find  something  in  that  poem 
apphcable  to  themselves ,  and  that, 
simple  as  its  music  is,  the  same  low 
key,  which,  when  struck,  awakens 
within  gentler  hearts  only  a  pleas- 
ing sorrow,  calls  up  to  those  of 
'"'  sterner  stuff"  feelings  of  a  more 
profound  regret^  and  a  more  over^ 
whelming  melancholy.  Accordingly, 
the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory"  \s  oot  the 
^vourile  poem  of  young  minds  alone, 
nor  of  those  gentler  spirits,  fur  whose 
sakes  its  music  seems  to  dow  ;  but  it 
has,  in  an  especial  manner,  taken  hold 
of  the  hearts  of  men  of  the  very  lotU- 
est  intellect*,  and  breathed  its  magic 
into  minds  success  lull  y  devoted  io  the 
pursuits  of  high  worldly  ambition. 

Perhaps  no  other  poem  ever  kiccom- 
plished  so  much  with  to  little  osten* 
tatious  labour.  This  }&  owing  to  the 
exquisite  art  of  the  poet,  'rhere  \$ 
nothing  abrupt,   imperfect,    or   mis- 
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placed, — ^the  plan,  which  a  fine  phUo- 
sophy  conceived,  a  fine  poetry  execut- 
ect— the  simplicity  of  the  thought  and 
language  is  at  all  times  preserved  from 
the  slightest  tinge  of  meanness  by  a 
taste  purely  and  natively  classical — 
so  that,  while  the  most  ordinary  rea- 
dier finds  every  thing  intelligible  and 
clear,  and  believes  that  graceful  and 
elegant  diction  to  be  familiar  to  his 
cars,  the  scholar  experiences  an  inef- 
fable pleasure  in  the  beautiful  adap- 
tation of  sounds  to  all  the  various 
meanings  of  the  soul, — and,  blended 
with  the  enjoyment  arising  from  the 
objects  described;  is  conscious  of  many 
noble  reminiscences  brought  to  life  by 
the  attic  character  of  the  composition. 

It  is  to  this  perfection  or  art  and 
skill  that  the  universal  popularity  of 
this  poem  is,  at  lest,  to  be  ascribed. 
Even  they  who  know  nothing  of  the 
principles  of  taste,  feel  the  power  of 
them  during  its  perusal, — and  while 
they  ascribe  all  tnoir  pleasure  to  this 
or  that  touching  passage,  they  know 
not  that  it  is  the  plastic  skill  of  the 
poet  that  moulds  all  the  forms  of  past 
life  into  a  more  mournful  beauty,  and 
his  inspiration  that  breathes  over  them 
the  magical  light  through  which  that 
beauty  smiles  out  with  such  winning 
and  irresistible  influence. 

The  very  subject  of  the  ''  Past" 
gives  a  touching  unity  to  the  poem. 
"  Sweet  but  moumfm  to  the  soul  is 
the  memory  of  days  that  are  gone." 
So  loath  is  the  soul  to  part  with  any  of 
its  own  thoughts,  that  it  cannot  bear 
even  the  oblivion  of  its  wretchedness, 
and  we  look  back  with  something  like 
regret  even  on  our  darkest  hours  of 
trouble  and  misfortune.  They  are 
gone  for  ever ;  and  having  been  part 
of  ourselves,  therefore  do  we  almost 
love  and  lament  them.  Sorrow  her- 
self, when  laid  in  the  grave  of  time, 
seems  to  have  been  a  mistress  of  whom 
we  were  enamoured ;  and  pain  and 
pleasure,  when  \eh  behind  us  on  the 
dark  road  of  life,  seem  to  be  children 
of  one  family.  It  was  therefore  an 
unphilosophical  thought  to  write  a 
poem,  called  the  "  Pains  of  Memory," 
as  a  counterpart  to  that  of  Mr  Rogers 
— ^because  mere  pain  can  never  be  de- 
scribed in  poetry  for  its  own  sake  alone, 
and  there  is  always,  to  our  imagina- 
tion, enough  of  red  sadness  in  the  me- 
mory of  departed  joy. 

But  we  must  leave,  however  reluc- 
tantly, the  contemplation  of  that  in- 
comparable work 
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•(  Of  bndeetfaeiealwove,*' 
and  give  our  readers  something  better 
than  our   reflections-Hsome    extracts 
from  the  new  poem  of  '*  Human  Life." 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  de- 
sign of  the  poem,  which  is  to  give  us 
an  image  of  Human  Life,  by  means  of 
a  rapid  and  general  sketdi  of  its  great 
outhnes.    Mr  Rogers,  accordingly,  af- 
ter a  beautiful  introduction,  in  which 
he  says  of  his  theme. 
Yet  is  the  tak,  brief  though  it  be,  asitEaiige» 
Asfiill  methinksof  wild  amlwimdniiisduuige. 
As  any  that  the  wandering  tribes  require. 
Stretched  in  the  desert  round  their  evcoing- 

fire; 
As  any  sung  of  old  in  hall  or  bower 
To  minstrel-harps  at  midnight* s  witdung* 

hour! 
proceeds  immediately  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  human  being, 
"  Schooled  and  trained  up  to  wisdom  firom 

his  birth,*' 
in  whose  destiny  he  intends  to  shadow 
out  the  great  features  of  hmnan  suffier- 
ing  and  happiness. 
The  hour  arrives,  the  moment  wished 
and  feared; 
The  child  is  bom,  by  many  a  pang  eadeaiecL 
And  now  the  mother's  ear  has  can^t  his  ay; 
Oh  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye  t 
He  comes — she  clasps  him.    To  her  bosom 

pressed. 
He  drinks  the  babn  of  life,  and  drops  to  xesL 
Her  by  her  smile  liow  soon  tiie  Stranger 
knows ; 
How  soon  by  his  the  glad  disooveiy  diows ! 
As  to  her  lips  she  lifts  the  lovely  boy. 
What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy  I 
He  walks,  he  speaks.    In  many  a  tnolun 

word 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  a  ndhisgnefraxeheaid. 
And  ever,  ever  to  her  lap  he  flies. 
When  rosy  Sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surwiwu 
I..ocked  in  her  arms,  his  arms  acrosihermmg, 
(That  namemost  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue) 
As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neckhe  drnflh 
And  dieck  to  cheek,  her  lulHng  soog  she 

sings. 
How  blest  to  fed  the  beatings  of  his  heait, 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kin  for  \am 

impart; 
Watch  o*cr  his  slumbers  like  the 

dove. 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  nx>ther*s  lore ! 

Ailer  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  in- 
nocent delights  of  in&ncy,  Mr  Rogers 
thus  speaks  of  the  growing  youth  of 
his  hero. 

Thoughtful  by  fits,  he  scans  and  he  reveres 
The  brow  engraven  with  the  Thooghti  of 

Years; 
Close  by  her  side  his  silent  homage  given 
As  to  some  pure  Intelligence  fhnn  Heaven ; 
His  eyes  cast  downwvd  with  tngennoas 

shame, 
His  conscious  cheeks,  conscious  of  praise  oc 
blame. 


r 
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At  once  lit  up  as  wi^  a  holy  flame  \ 
Ue  thirsts  for  knowledgf ,  speaks  but  to  in- 
quire ; 
Aad  soon  with  tears  Telinqui8he4  to  llie  Sife, 
Sooa  in  his  hand  to  Witdtmrs  temple  led. 
Holds  secret  con  verse  with  the  Mighty  Dead; 
Trembles  and  thnlls  and  weeps  as  dicy  in^ 

spmf» 
Burns  ai  tliey  bum^  and  with  congenial  fue  1 

Then  ii  the  Age  of  Admimtiaii»Then 
God  walks  the  earth,  or  beings  more  than 

uien  ! 
Hal  then  comesthrongingmiiny  a  wild  desire. 
And  hieh  unBgining  and  thought  of  tire  ! 
Then  &odi  within  a  voice  exclaima  **  As- 
pire I" 
Phantotna,  that  upward  point,  before  him 

pass, 
As  in  the  Cave  athwart  the  Wij5aTd*8  glass ; 
They,  chat  on  Youth  a  grace*  a  glory  shed 
Of  cvoiy  Ag&_tlie  Uving  and  the  dead  ! 

The  influence  of  love  on  a  fine  and 
noble  nature^ that  passion  to  which 
human  beings  owe  so  much  of  their 
"  heaven  or  hell  oQ  carthj"  is  then 
painted,  in  our  opinion,  somewhat  too 
fanciful! yj  and  with  too  great  an  ail- 
mix  turc  of  romance  ;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  beautiftil  than  the  description 
of  the  happiness  of  the  betrothed  lov- 
ers, their  marriage^  and  lirst  married 
life. 

Then  come  those  full  oonBdingB  o(  die 

past; 
All  suiiiihine  now  where  all  was  overcast. 
Then  do  they  wander  till  the  day  is  gone, 
Lost  in  each  other ;  and,  when  Night  stAaI§ 

on. 
Covering  them  round,  how  »wcet  her  accents 

are  ! 
Oh  when  ihe  turns  and  epcaka,  her  voice  is 

far, 
Far  above  singing  ! — But  aooq  notliing  stim 
To  hreak  the  silence — Joy  like  his,  like  hers, 
DcaU  not  la  wordii ;   and  now  the  ihadows 

dose* 
Now  in  the  glimmering,  dying  light  she  grows 
Lesa  and  less  earthly  i  As  de(iart<  the  day 
All  that  was  mortal  seems  to  melt  away, 
TiO,  like  a  gift  resumed  as  soon  ob  given. 
She  fodea  at  last  into  a  Spirit  froui  Heaven  ! 
Then  are  they  blest  indeed ;  and  swift 

the  hours 
Till  her  young  Sisters  wreathe  her  h^  in 

ilowcr^. 
Kindling  her  beauty — while,   unseen,  the 

least 
Twitches  her  robe,  dien  runs  behind  die  rest. 
Known  by  her  kugh  that  will  not  be  sup* 

pressed. 
Then  before  All  they  stand — the  holy  vow 
And  ring  of  gold,  no  fond  illusions  now. 
Bind  her  as  hi*.     AcrosB  the  threshold  led, 
And  every  tear  kissed  oflt'as  soon  as  shed, 
liis  house  she  enters,  there  to  be  a  ti^ht 
Shining  within,  when  aU  without  u  night ; 
A  guardian^angel  o'er  his  life  presitling, 


Doubling  hk  pleasures,  and  hid  eare«  di- 
viding I 
How  olft  her  eyes  read  his ;  her  getide  nmid 
To  all  hi»  wishes,  all  hts  thoughts  inclined ; 
Still  subject — ever  on  the  watch  to  borrow 
Mirth  of  his  mirth,  and  sorrow  of  his  sorrow. 
The  soul  of  music  slumbers  tn  the  shell, 
TiU  waked  to  rapture  by  the  master's  speU  ; 
And  feding  hearts — touch  them  but  righdy 

— ^pour 
A  thousand  mdodies  unheard  before  I 

Nor  many  moons  o'er  hill  and  valley  dae 
Ere  to  the  ^tewithnyinpluhke  step  she  flies. 
And  their  drst-bom  holds  forth,  their  dar- 
ling boy. 
With  emdea  how  sweet,  how  full  of  love 

and  joy. 
To  meet  him  coming ;  theirs  through  ercry 

year 
Pure  transports,  such  as  each  to  each  endear^! 
And  laughing  eyes  and  laughing  voices  fSB 
Thdr  halls  with  gladnesn.    She,  when  all 

are  still, 
Comes  aiul  undrawa  tlie  curtain  as  they  lie,. 
In  sleep  how  beautiful ! 

But  this  Elysiura  is  yet  in  a  mortal 
world^and  the  isickness  and  death  of 
a  child  breathes  over  it  the  sanctity  of 
sorrow.  Here  Mr  Rogere,  with 'his 
usucil  felicity,  alludes  to  a  domestic 
afiUction  of  his  own,  in  a  passage  which 
recalls  to  our  minds  that  aftWting  in- 
vocation to  his  deceased  brother  in  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Memory.**  It  brings  us 
at  once  into  tlie  very  bosom  of  afflio 
tjon. 

'Twas  thine,  Maria,  thine  without  a  sigh 
At  midnight  in  a  Sister^s  arms  tn  die  ! 
Oh  thou  wert  lovely — lovely  was  thy  frame^ 
And  pure  thy  spirit  as  from  Heaven  it  came  I 
And,  when  recalled  to  join  the  blest  above* 
Thou  diedBt  a  victim  to  exceeding  love. 
Nursing  the  young  to  healthr     In  happier 

hours. 
When  idle  Fancy  wove  luxuriant  flowers. 
Once  in  thy  mirdi  thou  hadst  me  write  00 

thee ; 
And  now  I  write — what  thou  shalt  never  see  I 

The  quiet  of  domestic  life  is  now 
broken   in    upon   by    civil  war,    and 
the   huisband    and   father    takes    ihe 
field — ^from  which  be  retmns  in  safe- 
ty and  renown.     JVIr  Rogers  was  de* 
sirous,  we  suppose,  of  breaking  the  j 
tedium  and  weiirisoineness  of  ati  im- 
intemiptt^d  calm^  by  those  sudden  and  ^ 
unexpected  military  eiqiloits — but  wc 
really  cannot  compliment  him  on  the  ' 
expedient  hit   upon,   whichj    in   our 
humble  opinion,   is  a  very  awkward  I 
une,  both  in  itself  and  the  manner  of  J 
its  introduction.      He,  however,  be* 
comes  hinjself  a^n  in  his  description 
of  the  happiness  of  his  wedde<l  pair, 
atUr  the  return  of  the  hero  tVora  \m 
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most   unlooked-for  and  uncalled-for 
campaign. 

Such  golden  deeds  Imd  on  to  golden  days. 
Days  of  domestic  peace— by  him  who  plajrs 
On  the  great  stage  how  uneventful  thought; 
Yet  with  a  thonnnd  busy  projects  fiau^t. 
A  thousand  inddentt  that  stir  the  mind 
To  pleasure,  such  as  kaves  no  sdng  be- 
hind I 
Such  as  the  heart  delights  in— and  records 
Within  how  silently— in  more  than  words  ! 
A  Holiday — the  frugal  banquet  spread 
On  die  fresh  herbage  near  die  fountain-head 
With  quips  and  cranks-^what  time  the 

wood-lark  there 
Scattera  her  loose  notes  on  the  sultry  air. 
What  time  the  king- fisher  sits  perched  bdow. 
Where,  silver-bright,  thewater-lifies  bh>w: — 
A  Wdce— the  broths  whitening  the  village- 
green. 
Where  Punch  and  Scaiamooch  aloftare  seen; 
Sign  beyond  sign  in  dose  array  unfurled. 
Picturing  at  larac  the  wonders  of  the  world ; 
And  fiff  and  wide,  over  the  vicar*s  pale. 
Black  hoods  and  scarlet  crosnng  hillanddale. 
All,  all  abroad,  and  music  in  the  gale : — 
A  Wcdding-dance^-a  dance  into  the  night 
On  the  barn-floor,  when  maiden-feet  are 

light; 
\Vhen  the  young  bride  receives  the  pro- 
mised dower. 
And  flowers  arc  flung,   *  herself  a  fiurer 

flower  :*— 
A  morning-visit  to  the  poor  man*s  shed, 
(Who  would  be  rich  while  One  was  wanting 

bread?) 
When  all  are  emulous  to  bring  relief, 
And  tears  are  falling  fast — butnot  forgricf :— . 

Graver  things 
Come  in  their  turn.  Morning,  and  Evening, 

brings 
Its  holy  office ;  and  the  sabbath-bell. 
That  over  wood  and  wild  and  mountain-ddl 
Wanders  so  for,  chasing  all  thoughts  unholy 
With  sounds  *  most  musical,  most  melan- 

clioly,' 
Kot  on  his  ear  is  lost     Then  he  pursues 
The  pathway  leading  tlirough  the  aged  yews, 
Nor  unattended  ;  and,  when  all  are  there. 
Pours  out  his  spirit  in  the  House  of  Prayer, 
That  House  with  many  a  funeral  garland 

hung 
Of  virgin- H-hito — ^memorials  of  the  young. 
The  last  yet  fresh  when  marriage-chimes  were 

rung; 
That  Houie  where  Ageledin  by  Filial  Love, 
Their  looks  compobed,  their  thoughts  on 

things  above. 
The  world  forgot,  or  all  its  wrongs  forgiven— 
Who  would  not  say  they  trod  the  path  to 
Heaven  ? 
This  perfec*  happiness  is  at  last  a- 
gain  broken  in  upon,  for  lie  becomes 
the  object  of  political  tyranny,  and, 
being  tried  for  some  supposed  state- 
crime,  his  life  is  in  jeopardy.  We  can- 
not help  feeling  that  a  calamity  which, 
in  the  course  of  things,  happens  to  so 
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very  few  peraons,  it  not  rerj  judid- 
oosly  selected  fWim  all  the  other  adver- 
sities of  human  life,  to  distinguisL  the 
fate  of  him  who  is  chosen  to  be,  as  it 
were,  its  general  representative.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  auflferings  and 
liberation  of  the  patriot  ore  given  with 
much  spirit  and  animatioD. 

The  poem  now  haatens  to  a  dose, 
and  we  feel  that  the  hero  of  it,  by  Uiis 
time  a  gray-headed  sage,  is  no  more 
to  be  disturbed  in  the  abode  of  peace, 
and  love,  and  virtue,  till  deatn  re- 
moves him  from  the  scene.  In  the 
passage  which  follows,  we  think  that 
Mr  Rogers  has  very  happily  breathed 
a  wild,  romantic,  and  poeueal  light, 
over  a  scene  which,  in  the  hands  of  an 
ordinary  writer,  would  have  been  one 
merely  of  common  ei^joyment.  It  has 
all  the  truth  of  Cowper,  with  a  fine 
poetry  of  its  own. 

And  such,  his  labour  done*  the  cafan  He 

knows. 
Whose  footsteps  we  have  followed.    Round 

him  g^ows 
An  atmosphere  that  brightens  to  the  last; 
The  light,  that  shines,  reflected  fiom  the 

Past, 
—And  from   the  future  too!    Acdve  in 

Thought 
Among  old  books,  old  fUenda ;  and  net  on- 
sought 
By  the  wise  stranger— 4n  his  moniing-lKninit 
When  gentle  airs  sdr  the  ftesh-bkrwing  flow- 
ers. 
He  muses,  turning  up  the  idle  weed  s 
Or  prunes  or  grafls,  or  in  the  yeOow  mead 
Watches  his  bees  at  hiving-time ;  and  now^ 
The  ladder  resting  on  the  orchard-bough. 
Culls  the  delicious  fruit  that  liangs  in  air* 
The  purple  plum,  green  fig,  or  gdden  peary 
Mid  sparkling  eyes,  and  lumds  uplifted  therc; 
At  night,  when  all,  assembling  round  the 

fire. 
Closer  and  closer  draw  till  they  relirey 
A  tale  is  told  of  India  or  Japan, 
Of  merchants  from  Goloond  or  Astraean, 
What  time  wild  Nature  revelled  uniettninedy 
And    Sinbad    voyaged   and   the    Caliphs 

reigned; — 
Of  some  Norwegian,  while  the  icy  pde 
Rings  in  the  shrouds  and  beati  the  mm  8sfl» 
Among  the  snowy  Alps  of  Polar  seas 
Immoveable — for  ever  there  to  fVeese  1 
Or  some  great  Caravan,  from  well  to  well 
Winding  as  darkness  on  the  desert  fUl, 
In  their  long  march,  such  as  the  Pkopbet 

bids. 
To  Mecca  from  die  Land  of  Pyramids, 
And  in  an  instant  lost— a  hollow  wave 
Of  burning  sand  their  eveilasting  grave  t^f 
Now  the  scene  shifts  to  Venice^— to  a  square 
Glittering  with  light,  all       " 

there. 
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With  light  reAeetal  on  the  tremulmu  ti^e. 
Where  gondolas  iu  ^f  coofusion  i^UiU, 
Answcxiag  Uie  jest,  the  aong  on  every  side  j 
To  Napk«  next— aO(i  at  the  erowded  gate. 
Where  Grief  and  Icar  and  wUd  Aiimzemuiit 

wait, 
L0^  on  hii  b»ck  a  son  btujgs  iu  his  Siie* 
Vesuvius  blazing  like  a  World  un  lire  !— 
Then,  u  «  ciga  that  never  was  tbrgut, 
A  straiii  brefSs  forth  ^wlio  heat&  and  loves 

it  not  I) 
Prom  lute  or  organ  !  'Tis  at  parting  gtvfliu 
That  in  their  slumbers  they  may  dream  of 

Heaven : 
Y'aung  voices  mingling,  as  it  floats  along, 
In  Tuscao  air  or  UanSUl't  acrod  aoiig  I 

We  have  thun  some  cheerful — and 
solemn  pictures  of  his  decUning  years. 
Of  this  retired  philosopher  Mr  Rogers 
says,  LQ  a  note, 

**  Tliat  every  object  hai<  a  hright  and  a  dark 
auk*  and  1  have  endeavoured  to  look  at 
things  as  Cicero  haa  done.  By  some,  hoiw- 
ev«r,  J  may  be  thought  to  have  followed 
loo  tmieh  my  own  dream  of  happiness;  and 
IS  such  a  dream,  indeed,  I  have  often  pass- 
ed a  solitary  hour.  It  was  Castle- building 
once  ;  now  it  is  no  longer  so.  But  whoever 
would  try  to  realise  it,  would  not,  perhaps, 
repent  of  fats  endeavour." 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
this  creed,  Mr  Rogers  so  writes  of  old 
age  a^  to  make  it  both  loving  and 
lovely — and  he  begins  his  concluding 
description  of  the  venerable  old  nian^ 
with  an  apostrophe  to  thtit  mo«»t  elo- 
quent and  most  feeling  of  all  philoso- 
phers, who  has  written  so  divinely  of 
the  last  season  of  life. 

Oh  thou  alUeloqucnt,  whose  mighty  mind 
Streams  from  the  depth  of  ages  on  mankind, 
Stteams  like  the  day — who>  angel-like,  hast 

shed 
Thy  fiill  cfliilgence  on  the  hoary  head* 
Sipeaking  in  Cato's  venerable  voice, 
**  Look  up,  aud  faint  not*^faint  noi»  but 

rejoice !" 
From  thy  Elysium  guide  him.  Age  has  now 
Stamped  with  its  signet  tliat  iogecuous  brow; 
And,  *niid  hiscdd  hereditary  trees, 
Trees  he  has  climhod  so  oft,  he  sits  and  sees 
His  children's  children  pla>ing  round  bis 

knees: 
Then  happiest,  youngest,  when  the  cpioit  is 

flung, 
When  side  by  side  li)e  ardters*  bows  are 

stntAgi 
His  to  prescribe  the  place,  adjud^  the  prize, 
Knv}ing  no  more  the  young  their  energies 
Than  tliey  an  old  man  when  his  words  are 

wise; 
His  a  delight  how  pure  . .  .  without  alloy; 
Strong  in  their  strength,  rejoicing  in  their 

joyl 
Now  in  dieir  tum  assisting,  they  repay 
The  anxtoua  cares  of  many  and  many  it  day; 
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And  now  by  those  he  loves  relievod,  restond* 
His  very  wants  and  weaknesses  allutd 
A  feeling  of  enjoyment.     In  hi«  walks, 
Loaning  on  tJiem,  how  oft  he  stops  and  tcdksp 
Wliile  they  louk  up !  Their  questions,  their 

replies. 
Fresh  as  Uie  welling  waters,  round  liini  rise* 
Gladdening  his  spirit :  and  his  theme  the 

post, 
How  eloouent  he  hi  His  thoughts  flow  fast ; 
And  while  his  heart  (oh  ran  the  heart  grow 

old? 
False  are  tlie  tales  diat  in  the  World  are 

told  !) 
Swells  in  his  vdoe,  be  knows  not  where  to 

end{ 
Like  one  discoursing  of  an  absent  friend. 
But  there  are  moments  which  he  calls  hii 

own. 
Then,  never  less  alone  than  when  alonet 
Thasc  that  he  loved  so  long  and  sees  nomore* 
Loved  and  still  loves— not  dead— -hut  gODA 

before. 
He  gathers  n>und  him  ;  and  revives  at  will 
Scenes  in  his  life — that  breatlie  enchantment 

sdll— 
That  come  not  now  at  dreary  mtervals— 
But  where  a  light  as  from  the  Blessed  fisllf « 
A  Uglit  such  guests  bring  ever — pure  and 

hol]^— 
Lapping  die  soul  in  sweetest  melancholy  I 
—Ah  then  less  willing  (nor  the  choice  con- 

demii> 
To  live  nith  others  than  to  think  on  Uiem  ! 

At  lust  he  dies  and  18  gathered  to  his 
fathers. 

'Tis  past !  That  hand  we  grasped,  abUi 

in  vain ! 
Nor  shall  we  look  upon  his  face  again  t 
But  to  his  cloidiig  eyes,  for  all  were  therff* 
Nodiing  was  wanting ;  and,  through  many 

a  year 
We  shall  remember  with  a  fond  delight 
The  words  so  precious  which  we  heard  to* 

night; 
His  parting,  though  awhile  out  sorrow  flowsj 
Like  setting  funs  or  mu»ic  at  the  close  ! 

The  hist  lines  of  the  poem  are,  wt 
tliink,  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  leave 
on  our  minds  an  impression  like  that 
spoken  of  at  the  close  of  the  forraer 
quotadoDj 
*«  Like  setdng  suns  or  music  at  the  dose.*' 

We  give  them  to  our  readers,  nor 
shall  we  weaken  their  solemn  effect 
by  any  observations  on  a  poem  which, 
from  all  these  extracts,  our  render* 
must  have  already  felt  assured  is  el/a- 
racteristic  and  worthy  of  llie  geniua  of 
Rogers. 

But  the  day  is  «pent ; 
And  stars  are  kindling  in  Uic  firmament, 
To  us  how  silent — though  like  ours  per- 
chance 
Busy  and  lull  of  life  and  circtunstance ; 
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Where  Bome  the  paths 

Power  pursue. 
Of  Pleaaure  aonie,  of  Hai^nness  a  few; 

I  the  flun  goes  round— «  sun  not 


While  from  her  lap  another  Nature  showers 
Gifts  of  her  own^  some  from  the  crowd  retire. 
Think  on  themselves,  within,  without  in- 
quire; 
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At  distance  dwdl  on  all  that  pasaes  there. 
All  that  their  woild  icreala  of  good  and 

fair; 
And,  as  duy  wander,  pirturing  thinga,  like 

me. 
Not  as  they  ue  but  as  they  oug^  to  be. 
Trace  out  the  Journey  throu|^  their  little 

Day, 
And  fondly  dream  an  idle  hoia  away. 


TIME  8  MAGIC  LANTHEBN. 

No  VIII. 
Dialogue  between  Ben  Jonson  and  Deummond  of  Hawthornden* 

**  And  I  will  deck  anew  that  faded  bower 
Where  Jonson  sat  in  Drummond's  dassic  shade.** 


Jons,  Master  Dnunmond^  will  you 
do  me  one  special  favour  ? 

Drum.  Excellent  sir,  why  do  you 
ask  ?  shall  not  I,  and  all  my  house- 
hold, bend  the  knee  to  the  laureate ; 
the  king  of  scholars  and  of  bards  ?  It 
is  your  part  to  command,  and  ours  to 
obey. 

Jons.  Marry  sir,  the  favour  I  have 
to  ask  is  but  this,  that  you  would  order 
your  serving  men  not  to  ring  that  great 
bell  in  the  old  tower  at  night;  and 
secondly,  that  you  would  prevent  your 
dock  in  the  outer  hall  from  striking 
any  more.  What  have  we  to  do  with 
the  vulgar  admeasiu'ement  of  time  ?- 

Drum.  Your  desire  shall  be  impli- 
•itly  fulfilled,  and  orders  given  forth- 
with. Formerly,  indeed,  I  was  an 
early  riser,  especially  at  this  time, 
when  the  filFst  of  the  spring-season  in- 
vites the  birds  to  sing  at  break  of  day ; 
and  I  was  as  regular  in  my  habits  as 
any  pleader  in  the  courts  of  the  city. 
But  those  humours  had  their  sway, 
and  are  now  worn  out.  What  I  once 
was  I  never  shall  be  again. 

Jons.  My  friend,  you  have  laboured 
in  the  sjhool  of  Petrarch,  till  even 
your  ordinary  conversation  resembles 
one  of  his  doloroso  sonnets.  Will  the 
study  of  green  leaves  and  singing  birds' 
ever  make  one  a  poet?  No!  for  the 
short  time  that  I  can  remain  with  you 
now,  let  us  live  in  the  society  of  noble 
and  worthy  authors ;  and  let  us  look 
on  them,  not  through  the  medium  of 
cold  air  and  watery  sunshine,  but 
through  that  internal  light  of  cheer- 
fulness which  is  rekindled  by  sack  and 
canary! 

Drum.  With  submission,  sir,  I  still 
think,  that  Petrarch  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  these  worthies  with  whom 


we  are  acquainted.  Misfbrtune,  as 
you  know,  hath  latelv  broken  the 
dearest  ties  that  bound  me  to  mine 
own  country.  I  intend,  ere  long,  re- 
tracing your  steps  throoffh  France, 
and  ako  going  over  into  Itdy.  One  of 
my  chief  objects  there  will  oe,  to  pay 
my  devotions  to  his  memory  at  Valdusa. 

Jons»  Petrarch,  sir,  as  I  have  oftoi 
told  you,  was  fit  only  to  be  a  mere 
monk  or  hermit  of  the  desert,  and  was 
no  poet.  No  man  that  ever  had  the 
genuine  temperament  of  poetic  fitntasy, 
would  voluntarily  write  jroii?i^/,  which 
are  a  suedes  of  crambo,  suited  only  to 
the  self-conceited  melancholiac,  and 
deserving  the  execration  of  every  wise 
critic.  I  cry  you  mercy !  Hiat  you 
are  a  sonnetteer,  proceeds  notfrran 
your  natural  bent,  but  from  the  lo«  e 
of  bad  example. 

Drum.  IVlaster  Johnson,  may  I  b^ 
to  remind  you,  that  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  a^ree? 
It  had  better,  therefore,  b^  disnussed. 
For  if  we  have  recourse  to  some  of 
those  other  noble  authors  to  whom 
you  referred  just  now,  I  can  chime 
well  enough  with  you  in  their  praiie, 
though  you  will  not  unite  with  me  in 
approbation  of  my  favourites. 

Jojis.  I  pray,  sir,  that  you  win  hear 
me  out  for  once.  I  spedc  in  the  spirit 
of  friendship,  and  for  your  improve- 
ment.  Petrarch,  sir,  I  repeat,  was 
fitter  for  a  mere  monk  than  a  poet. 
His  redacting  poetry  into  sonnets  is 
insufierable.  I  am  persuaded,  as  I 
said  the  other  day,  that  even  the  most 
ordinary  among  your  sister's  serving- 
maids  is  as  deserving  of  love-addresses 
as  the  far-famed  Laura.  But  were 
vour  Tuscan  sonnetteer  '  alive,  and 
here,  I  doubt  if  he  would  have  wit  or 
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courage  etioufi^li  to  become  afiuitar  to 
ajiy  one  of  tli**«i . 

Drvm,  Well,  well ! — J  dare  say  he 
would  not.  Come,  fill  your  eup. 
]  U'l  e  h  a  frcsli  bottle  of  your  tavourite 
old  wine. 

Jons.  Thanks,  ray  worthy  fncntl. 
-TLsit  is  excullent.  Now,  I'll  it'll  you 
what  I  Uke  araotjf^  tlie  plcaHurea  of 
your  country-house  ;  to  lunir  the 
.never- ceasing  murmurs  of  the  river, 
and  the  winds  of  nighjt  in  blended 
jnusic  iironiid  us,  (wliL'n  we  havtf  ka- 
sure  to  Usti^n  to  tluUi),  only  to  iniike 
us  enjoy  a  hbying  tire  and  a  can  of 
sack  with  liie  greater  ssest.  I  per- 
ceive cieaily,  that  in  your  Italian  hu- 
mour you  are  most  fihsolute.  But  it 
is  only  tor  your  hcnciit  that  I  have 
spoken*  WJmt  1  am  I  not  your  coun- 
tryman ?  We  have  other  bonds  of 
eyinpatlxy  besides  t^liose  wx>ven  by  the 
muses,  m  tell  you  a  atory  of  my 
gi-Budfathcr.  wlw  wais  a  native  of  An- 
ji  an  dale,  and  served  under  King  Henry 
VI  iL— 

Drum,  I  liave  heard  it  before.  In- 
struct me  rather  once  more  what  are 
the  sources  of  your  antipathy  to  Sid- 
ney and  to  Spenser  ?  To  me  both 
their  tnanner  and  matter  are  as  ac- 
ceptable as  diose  of  any  leading  wits 
of  our  age. 

Jottj/,  I  cannot  be  reconciled  either  to 
^the  one  or  the  other.  Sidney  has  made 
up  a  story  indeed,  but  it  displjiys  not 
SL  trace  of  that  knowledge  of  humour 
and  passion  by  which  only  the  attention 
of  a  wise  reader  can  he  gained.  lie  can- 
uoi  even  conceive  a  character,  or  if 
conceivedj  it  is  uever  by  him  brought 
forth  into  real  existent e*  A  laige  vo- 
Inme  is  filk^d  up,  yet  Ids  personages 
never  sotiak,  or  ii'  they  do,  there  is  not 
tvrn  the  shjidow  of  real  intellect  in 
what  J;hey  say. 

Drnm,  But  as  to  SpeuPir,  w^c  never 
came  to  the  reckoning  of  your  objec- 
tions to  him. 

Jons.  His  works  dislike  me,  even 
as  much  hs  those  of  Petrarch,  if  if  were 
only  for  his  Italian  versifiiation  ;  a  fop- 
pery, in  which  those  fools,  pray  ton 
and'  Danielj  have  inijtated  him.  The 
king  also  endeavours  to  set  that  fashion ; 
but  under  favour  (I  know  that  you 
are  a  loyal  nun,  Air  Drununond);  the 
king  is  in  nuch  mattfi*s  no  wiser  l!ian 
be  should  he.  His  MaJLsty  loves  a 
cup  of  canary,  however^  as  well  as  we 
2o,  We  have  drank  his  health  already. 
'   yoL.  IV. 
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Here  is  success  to  poetry,  idr,  to  ftoiH 
nets  also,  if  you  will  insist  on  it ! 

Dntm.  Afy excellent frietid,  I  pledge^ 
you  heartily.     But  to  return  to  SpeUi- 
ser. — Vou   have  jutlgetl  his  manner  1 
only. — His  matter  in  yet  U>  h&  cousin  ^ 
dereiL 

Jottx.  ThtTe  is  an  jib^enee,  sir,  of  ^ 
all  substiince,   sinews,   muficles,   and^ 
strength,  even  in  the  Fniry  Queen. 
There  is  nothhig,  as  I  just  now  eaid^ 
of  Sidney,   to  engage  or  kindle,  by 
aynipathy,  the  passions  of  men.     Be- 
sides,  t4>  make  any  sense  of  it,  we  < 
must  have  recourse  to  his  letter  to  Sir  ' 
W^alter  Haleigh  for  the  allegory.     De- 
vil take  lijm  aad  his  allegory,  and  hia^ 
absurd  rhymes  jiltogether ! 

DmvK  I  am  well  advijied,  sir,  of^ 
your  pretrreneo  for  the  real  employ- 
ments and  humours  of  men  in  the  ' 
busy  world,  as  the  fittest  subjects  for  ' 
poetry,  but — 

Jujijt,  Aye,  marry,  even  if  I  took  to 
king  Arthur's  story  (as  it  hath  fre- 
quently been  mine  intention)  where  " 
the  ground  work  may  be  all  a  fiction, 
yet  I  would  huve  my  characters  speak 
and  act,  and  think  like  to  living  men 
and  women. 

Drum,  I  doubt  it  not,  sir;  yet  I  con- 
tinue,   witli  submission,   to  indulge  ' 
£0^lew^at  of  a  difterent  opinion.     I 
cnjtjy  mirth  and  good  cheer  Rud  tlie 
society  of  friends.      But  on  returning  < 
to  my  books,  I  love,  for  variety's  sake, 
to  change  to  an  ideal  world,  to  speak  ' 
an  artificial  language,  to  move  in  the  < 
sphere  of  dreams  and  fantasy.  In  truth^ 
what  is  tliere  more  shadowy,  more  ^ 
suhjt'Ct    to    change,    than    that    life 
which  we  term  rtat  ?  If  we  retire  for 
a  s]iacc  to  the  quietness  of  fields  and 
woods,   and  by  rt flection   loosen   th^ 
bonds  of  of'dinary  habit,  how  n;ucli  j 
then  are  we  dispostd  to  woiuler  at  th$  ^ 
dominion  winch    this  daily  life    has  ^ 
over  us  !  We  then  become  willing  to  J 
enter  on  a  new  course  of  thought— 
to    believe   tiiat  we    hear    unearthly 
voices,  and   voluntarily  to   cherish  a 
waking  dream,  of  which  the  utterance  ] 
iliflflrs  wholly  trom  the  usual  language 
of  men  !    I  Iovb    Shaksjx'are  becau^  J 
lie  exemplified  both  styles  of  cora^ 
position* 

Jons.  I  grant  tlyit  he  did  so,  and,  . 
between  ourselves,  he  will  be  a  long  ] 
liver  with  posterity.  But  the  prt* 
vailing  tletect  of  Shakspeare  is  his  ' 
want  oi'  hari^ins;-  It  would  almos^^ 
^4  }\ 
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mike  the  greet  white  owl  in  your  old 
tower  biigh  to  hear  of  his  blanders. 

Drum.  In  my  judgment,  at,  Shak- 
speare  will  be  praised  even  for  his  son- 
nets alone^  long  after  the  most  learn- 
ed of  our  present  writers  are  fbrgotten. 
I  would  say  something  in  favour  of 
Sir  William  Alexander;  but  I  do  not, 
.because  friendship  would  make  me 
partiaL 

Jons,  I  say  nothing  of  him,  because 
he  is  ^our  iriend.  And  to  your  ob- 
servation about  Shakspeare,  especial- 
ly touching  his  sonnets,  I  have  scarce- 
ly patience  to  answer.  He!  Ae  be 
celtnurated  when  men  of  leaminff  are 
fbrgotten  !  But  "  De  mortuis  nu  nisi 
bonum." 

Drum,  Cry  you  mercy,  sir!  You 
know  that— you  have  yourself  allow- 
ed— 

Jaiu.  I  know  very  well  all  that  you 
would  say.  He  wrote  sonnets,  and 
4hat  is  enough  for  you.  But  let  me 
proceed.     Can  works  that  have  no 
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■olid  fbundatioDS  to  reH  upon  Uve 
longer  than  other»— than  mine  own 
for  example,  that  are  built  on  the 
rock  of  knowledge;— on  a  philosophy 
drawn  from  all  the  worthies  of  anti- 
quity, with  plots,  and  narrative8>  and 
chancters  which  are  piudy  original  ? 
Wait,  I  pra^  you,  until  I  have  re- 
turned to  mme  old  study  within  the 
city  walls.  I  have  no  green  fields,  no 
singing  birds,  no  purling  streams 
there  Master  Drummond !  Yet  shall 
I  celebrate  your  Lodi  Lomond  in 
such  manner  that  my  poem  shall 
flourish  as  long  as  there  is  water  in 
the  lake,  or  a  tree  in  the  fbratt  Wait 
until  you  have  seen  my  Chorohgm^ 
my  worthies  of  England— <he  wor- 
thies of  Scotland  too !— I  shall  not 
forget  your  Wallace  nor  your  Bmoe— 
nor  yourself  Master  Drummond.  The 
impressions  of  your  kindness,  your 
friendship  and  hospitdity,  will  never 
from  my  heart  J—  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 
B.  £•  S« 
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The  architectural  magnificence  of 
F&ris  is  much  impaired  by  so  many  of 
its  edifices  being  unfinished. 

It  seems  to  be  the  disposition  of  the 
French  people,  to  undertake  works 
with  a  vigour  which  is  seldom  strong 
enough  to  surmount  difficulties,  and 
flever  lasting  enough  to  survive  delays. 
The  churdi  of  St  Sulpice  is  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  this.  It  was  begun  in 
1646,  and  is  still  unfinished ;  which  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  one  of  the 
towers,  which  remains  in  its  rude  and 
incomplete  state,  is  not  only  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  edifice  itself,  but  a 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  general 
view  of  Paris. 

In  1719,  the  slow  progress  of  the 
building  scandalized  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  M.  Languet  de^Gergy,  and 
with  a  praise- worthy  assiuuity,  he  em- 
ployed all  the  time  he  could  spare 
from  his  stricdy  clerical  duties,  in  en- 
deavouring, for  forty  years,  by  appeals 
to  the  zeal  and  charity  of  the  public, 
to  raise  funds  for  completing  the 
edifice.  At  the  time  when  M.  Languet 
began  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  pas- 
toral cares  of  his  great  parish,  and  to 
the  construction  of  its  church,  he  was 
barely  twenty-five  years  old.  His  age 
was  ascertained  by  an  anecdote  so  cu- 
rious as  to  be  worth  relating 


His  father,  M.  Languet  de  Gergy, 
was,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  con- 
fined in  the  Bastile  fi>r  some  oflfence. 
He  was  married,  but  had  no  issue; 
and,  by  some  particulars  of  his  mar- 
riage settlement,  it  so  hapnetied  that  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  nim  to  have 
children.  He  foimd  means  to  repieaent 
the  case  so  forcibly  to  the  ministrr^that 
one  dav  in  the  year  1684,  his  wife  was 
allowed  to  pay  him  a  single  visit  in  the 
Bastile ;  and  about  nine  months  afrer 
the  kdy  lay  in  of  twins,  one  of  whom 
was  afterwards  archblchop  of  Sens,  and 
the  other  was  M.  Languet,  the  pastor 
of  St.  Sulpice. 

To  this  event,  says  St.  Foix,  we  owe 
the  construction  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent church  of  the  French  capitaL 

If  a  new  Le  Sage  were  to  give 
tongues  to  the  wails  and  chimneys  ofwe 
houses  of  Paris,  their  conversatiaDS 
would  be  still  more  carious  than  those 
which  his  predecessor  has  given  us  of 
Madrid ;  but  even  without  this  super- 
natural gift,  some  of  the  houses  do 
speak  in  pretty  strong  temis  of  the 
state  of  society  to  which  they  owed 
their  erection  or  their  establishment. 

The  celebrated  Elys^  Bourbon,  so 
much  the  object  of  curiosity  under  the 
name  of  £lys€e  Napoleon,  and  whidi 
has  lately  resumed  the  fiJrktier  U£le, 


I  tbougb  built  originally  for  the  Count 
^^m  P'EvreuXj  U  indebted  for  its  comple- 
^^B  tion  imd  embclli-^hments  to  Madonie  de 
^^H  Porapifidour,  the  r^kbmted  mistress  of 
^^m  .Louis  XV.  It  after  her  dakth  passed 
^^H  into  the  tiands  of  Btaujou^  a  ^nan- 
^^p  cier,  who,  by  extraonbnary  wealth,  and 
^^B  sbove  all,  a  most  luxurious  table^  as- 
^^P  «einbled  about  him  the  best  ootnpjiny 
^^F  of  Paris.  His  health  was  very  dcdi- 
W  cate,  and  he  could  take  but  a  limited 
^^^  share  in  the  luxuries  wliicb  his  house 
^^BftiForded  to  others,  but  enjoyed  one 
^^B  »3^st  extraordinnry  and  agreeable  ac^ 
commodation.  Obliged  to  retire  very 
early  to  bed,  the  most  amiable  women 
of  Paris  did  not  scruple  to  attend  him 
at  his  bed  side,  and  to  endeavour,  by 
their  conversation,  to  amuse  the  valetu- 
dinarian,  until  sleep  should  seal  at 
once  his  ears  and  his  eyes  It  is  hard- 
ly uaoeasary  to  say,  that  the  gay  malig- 
nity  of  the  Parisians  found  much  sub- 
ject for  observation  in  these  cHnical 
eonvenations, 

M.  Beaujou  had  formed  a  determin- 
ed resolution,  to  live  not  only  as  hap- 
pily, but  as  long  aa  possible,  and 
lor  this  purpose,  settled  a  handsome 
annuity  for  his  own  lift,  upon  his 
physician^  whose  care  of  his  patient,  we 
can  easily  bcHeve,  was  very  exemplary ; 
it  did  not  J  however,  prevent  M*  Beau* 
jou's  dying  iu  1786. 

It  was  he  who  enclosed  the  space 
where  the  Montagues  Rusaes  have  bccR 
lately  erected,  and  which  perpetuates 
Lis  name,  though  not  liis  lionour,  in  tlie 
title  of  Folie  Beaujou. 

The  fine  hotel  of  tlie  banker  Perri- 
geaux^  in  liu^  Hue  du  Mont  Blanc,  §o 
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JParisiana^ 
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well  known  to  English  travellern,  be- 
longed to  jxn  opera  girl.  She  bad  & 
theatre  attached  to  it,  to  which,  in  spite 
of  the  complaints  of  the  public,  she 
contrived  to  draw  tlie  best  actors  of 
the  great  theatres,  while  the  second 
rates  were  left  to  amuse  the  town. 

In  1786  she  determined  to  part  with 
this  house  by  a  lottery,  whicli  consisti- 
ed  of  2500  tickets,  at  5  louis  d'or 
each,  a  large  price  even  for  so  Itsnd- 
some  a  house.  This  woman,  after  ex* 
bausting  all  that  gallantry,  pleasure, 
magnificence,  and  wealth  could  bestow, 
survived  her  beauty  and  her  riclies,  and 
was  still  alive  in  obecurity  in  1805, 
and,  for  ought  we  know,  may  be  eo 
edll 

The  finest  liouse  of  the  Rue  de* 
Chantereine(which^in  honour  of  Bona- 
parte who  lived  tliere,  was  afterwards 
named  Rue  de  la  Victoire),  was  occu- 
pied when  Napoleon  first  ascended  th« 
tirrone,  by  his  brother  Lewis,  the  great 
constable  of  the  empire.  This  mansion 
had  also  belonged  to  a  theatrical  he- 
roine, a  Miss  DervieuK,  who  made  her 
reputation,  and  consequently  her  for- 
tune, by  her  success  in  the  part  of 
Collette  in  Rousaeau's  DiYin  du  ViU 
kge. 

The  gums  wliidi  it  was  the  fashion 
in  the  latter  years  of  I.ouis  XV.  to 
lavish  on  opera  dancers  and  singers  are 
almost  past  behef^  and  if  we  had  not 
the  palaces  in  which  they  are  known 
to  have  resided,  in  a  splendour  corres- 
ponding with  the  architecture  betbre 
our  eyes,  we  should  not  credit  the  tra- 
dition of  such  prodigal  and  scandalous 
excesses. 


TUJE  B&SAKWAlPSIt3  OF  PLYltOt^TH  S^ITND,  AlfH  OT  CITITA  VBCCHIA. 


Ct  Dec,  26,  1818. 

UK  EDIT  on. 
Being  the  other  day  on  business  at 
PljToouthj  I  went  to  see  what  every 
one  who  visits  that  port  ought  not  to 
jneglcct  seeing,  that  great  national 
work  tlie  Ekeakwateh,  under  the 
shelter  of  which  a  whole  fleet  of  ships 
of  war,  besides  many  hundred  of  small- 
er vessels,  may  now  find  safe  protec- 
tion  J  where,  heretofore,  a  gulc  of  wind 
from  the  south  or  south-west  brouglu 
with  it  certain  destruction  to  every 
diip  and  vessel  which  might  happen 
to  be  at  anchor  in  Plymouth  Sound. 

I  visited*  likewise,   the  quarries  of 
OrestODj  from  whence  are  diuwn  those 


vast  blocks  of  morblcj  from  one  to  ten 
tons  each  block,  of  which  the  break- 
water is  fonned  ;  and  it  is  truly  aston* 
hilling  to  behold  the  immense  space 
now  levelled  to  a  plain  surface,  which 
a  very  few  years  ago  was  one  solid 
mountain  of  rock  ;  not  less  surprising 
is  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  work- 
men in  blasting  off  piet*es  of  the  mar- 
ble rock,  nearly  of  the  size  and  shape 
they  wish  for,  by  means  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  gunpHOwder ;  to  such  per- 
fection has  experience  brought  the  art 
of  blasting  stone.  From  the  quarries, 
tbese  huge  blocks  are  transported  oa 
trucks,  along  iron  railways,  to  the  wa- 
ter sdde,  where,  by  means  of  quay^* 
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Break  wafers  of  Plymonth  Sound. 
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built  for  the  purpose^  they  are  at  once 
run  down  an  inclined  plane  into  the 
hold  dP  the  ressel  which  is  to  carry 
them  out  into  the  Sound,  each  vessel 
taking,  at  one  trip,  from  70  to  80 
tous. 

On  the  arrival  of  these  vessels  at  the 
line  of  the  breakwater,  they  are  made 
fiist  to  a  chain  buoyed  up,  by  means 
of  which,  and  poles  plactil  on  shore, 
they  know  precisely  wnere  it  is  requir- 
ed to  drop  tne  blocks  of  stone,  either 
at  the  base,  or  on  ^e  sloping  sides,  or 
on  the  summit ;  and  this  is  done  with 
great  facility^  by  means  of  a  trap-door, 
moveable  on  hinges^  at  the  s.tem  of 
each  vessel. 

The  length  of  this  enormous  dyke 
or  artificial  island,  when  finished,  will 
he  just  one  mile,*  its  perpendicular 
height  varying  from  45  to  «0  feet,  the 
width  of  its  base  from  370  to  250  feet, 
according  to  the  depth  of  water,  and 
the  width  of  the  top  about  60  feet. 
When  I  visited  it  in  October  last,  there 
was  about  1300  feet  at  the  top  quite 
finished ;  that  is  to  say,  the  break- 
water to  this  extent  was  brought  up 
to  the  high- water  mark  of  spring- tides; 
nt  that  time  the  quantity  of  stone  de- 
posited was  1,340,000  tons. 

The  first  stone  was  thrown  down  on 
the  12th  of  August  1812,  the  birth- 
day of  the  Prince  Regent ;  so  that,  on 
an  average,  223,000  tons  have  annual- 
ly been  deposited  on  this  great  work ; 
and,  I  understand^  if  the  necessary 
supplies  had  been  voted  by  Parliament, 
it  could  w^ith  ease  have  been  finished 
long  before  this.  The  estimated  quan- 
tity of  stone  required  for  the  whole, 
was  two  million  tons. 

The  retardation  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, has  had  its  utility,  by  giving  the 
great  stones  time  to  settle,  and  the 
rubble  stones  to  work  themselves  into 
the  crevices,  and  render  the  others  im- 
moveable. For  such  is  the  force  of  the 
action  of  the  sea  upon  the  side  of  the 
dyke  opposed  to  it,  that  in  a  violent 
gale  of  wind  which  happened  two 
years  ago,  a  stone  of  nine  tons  weight 
on  the  top  is  said  to  have  been  carried, 
by  the  force  pf  the  waves,  from  the 
side  next  the  sea,  to  the  opposite  slope 
facing  the  harbour.  On  mentioning 
this  national  undertaking  to  a  friend, 
on  my  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  ob- 


served, that  the  ancients  were  perfect- 
ly well  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
making  good  harbours  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  by  means  of  arti- 
ficial dykes  or  islands,  and  that  the 
mode  pursued  by  them  was  very  little 
difierent  from  that  adopted  in  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  though  theirs  must 
have  been  infinitely  more  difficult 
and  laborious,  from  the  want  of 
machinery  to  save  and  expedite  hu- 
man Lilwur  ;  and  more  particularly 
from  the  want  of  iron  railways ;  and 
he  histanced  the  insulated  mole  or 
breakwater '  of  CivUa  Vecchia,  as  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  to  Comeliahus,  * 
which  I  think  your  readers  may  not 
be  displeased  to  see,  and  compare  with 
what  I  have  written  regarding  the 
breakwater  of  Plymouth  Sound.  It  is 
as  follows : 

*'  I  received  lately  the  most  exqui- 
site entertainment  imaginable  at  Cen- 
tumcellae  t  (as  it  is  now  called),  being 
summoned  thither  by  Cssar,  to  at- 
tend him  as  one  of  his  assessors.-^ 
This  delightful  villa  is  surroimded  by 
most  verdant  meadows,  and  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  which  forms 
itself  here  into  a  spacious  harbour,  in 
the  figure  of  an  amphitheatre.  The 
left  hand  of  this  port  is  defended  hj 
exceeding  strong  works,  as  they  are 
now  actually  employed  in  carrying  on 
the  same  on  the  opposite  side.  An 
artificial  island,  which  is  rising  in  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  wiU  break  the 
force  of  the  waves,  and  afford  a  safe 
passage  to  the  ships  on  each  side.  In 
order  for  the  construction  of  this  won- 
derful instance  of  art,  stones  of  a  moat 
enormous  size  are  transported  hither 
in  a  sort  of  pontoons;  and  beinff 
thrown  one  upon  the  other,  are  fixed 
by  their  own  weight,  gradually  accu- 
mulating in  the  manner,  as  it  were,  of 
a  sand-bank.  It  already  lifts  its  rock]^ 
back  above  the  ocean,  wh3e  the  waves 
which  beat  upon  it,  being  lifted  to  an 
immense  height,  foam  with  a  prodigi- 
ous noise.  To  these  stones  are  added 
piles,  which,  in  time,  will  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  natural  island." 


*  Letter  31,  Pliny  to  Comelianaa. 
•f  Supposed  to  be  CixMa  VeccMa^ 


The  Mad  Banker  of  Amsterdam, 


B  OR,  THE  FATE  OF  THE  BRAUXS. 


A  POEM,  IN  TWENTY-FOUR  CANTOS, 
BY  WILLIAM  WASTLE  OF  THAT  ILK,  ESQCiEE- 


b«  of  the   Diletontl,  Royal,  and  Antiquamn  Societies,  and'  of  the  Vnxon  and   Ben 
Bter*s  Clubs  of  Kdinbargh  ;  Honurary  Member  of  the  Kunst-und    altcrtliumitUcbera 
[jesellschaft  uf  Gottingen,  and  af  tlic  Phisnix  TcTmnim  of  Amsterdam »  &:c.  &c.  &c. 

PhOomuse,  Meam  de  MeBckenii  libro  senteminm,  vel  potiiis  leves  In  tarn  piileliTO  corpon 
SOitl  enim  addu,  ne  calamum  cr'miintTi.'i  ct-nsnrmm^  aut  vt>Xi>^^oXkrjTtv  iUud  occinas  P<x»f] 
Sequitur,  ut  appellationein  plane  Lstinain  nee  ipis  prlects  illis  RomaniB  inficiandum  cir*I 
Ti»  qtU5  tjumd  Menkuniua  Cftarfatanfrifim  vocavit,  dedarct.     Ac  sane  dubito,  an  uno  verbal 
(  iHius  nominis  satis  exprirni  posslL     Venit  mihi  in  mentem  Tkrajtmtism't^  item  Scioppia 
»  •  Sed  netitniiu  satisKieit,  nee  omnes  CharhUineriif  recessus  pandit,     Poterat  Menckeniu 
prefatione  fatetur,  lib  rum  auum  de  cinyuiaiarih  literatontm  nrtibux ;  poterat,  quod  mihi 
tt  circHntforannt  lUtrfitoriwi  vatutatr  ^  potcmt  fie  ArdlaloipLs  (vCTbum  Morhutiarium  dtci  " 
*nHninyhiCi  p<ntrat  denique  ab  Adatntele  ipso  vcrbum  mutavisse,  qui  quidem  in  Libro 
it^phhtkii  cap,  L  talcm  srd.^<fv  vel  rharlaiani   Crseci  delinitionem   exbibcti — **  xt^f*^''^^ 
xitrn  T^«Sf  ift  vriff,*'     RcpetAs  autem  et  ob  ocidos  tibi  {lonani  vdis^  ne  u  janua  ab«frremuti 
leam   CharLiiam  likratl  delinitionem.     Scilicet  is  est  homo  vix  mtdiocrUcr  ervditm,  qn 
'it  Mci^niUie   iuae  Juctatttia^    fthlriouniihux    inierduvi,  Jhccllh  mt^'tu,    hominum   apjdumum  ' 
cimtiiiii}^  lit  tdUtrum  stultifla  ttd  JUmum  iqtesqnc  imu   avgntdas  fnmhir, 
basliani  Stadclii  ad  Janiim  Phtlomusum  Epistolam  Neapuli.     MDCCLXXXVL    A  pud . 


CANTO  V. 


>CKtK<}  miAies  mO  against  your  bait], 
:  he  on  the  Stagy riu;  inapinges, 
ig  you  about  from  soft  to  hard^ 
(feplexing  hira  bow  one  thing  hinge* 
her — dashing  on  a  krd 
tdligible  tints  and  lin^^os, 
Boordant  group.s  discordant  steeping, 
braze*  neglecting  kccpiug. 


JL 


uiig  ones  fbivet  that  ancient  rule, 
9  quis  the  teetb  of  a  gift-horae. 
Jiam  Wastle  were  the  fool, 
lOus  quarto  down  your  jaws  to  force^ 
e  right  his  vanity  to  «:hool, 
L  then  wo?dd  be  a  tiling  of  course, 
'tijs  too  much  your  btowE  to  knit, 
.0  makes  so  little  of  Im  wit. 

IIL 
bscrve*  proud  demon  of  critique, 
y  otlier  man  bis  verse  would  spin 
e  resplendent  pages  snuioth  and  sleeky 
;  and  wandering,  statdy,  stilT,  and  thin, 
me,  when  rhyming  is  my  freak, 
ay  doggrell  liberally  in, 
age  into  a  pair  of  stripes, 
each  eol umn  dose  with  jwca  types. 


IV^. 


Even  Mr  Frere  (who  Is  the  true  lu^^&et?^ 
A I  whomsoever  most  old  Ua^^ffi  laughed,) 

Is  fond  of  cash.     He  talks  of  ftporting  ehai&ea 
Upon  the  produce  of  hi*  Whistlecraft. 

But  I'm  a  careless  dog — As  Black wnod's  phrase  it jj 
**  A  very  though tloss  creature — saft — salt— saft.** 

A  cup  of  cottee,  and  a  cool  segar, 

Are  all  I  want, — Mung  profit,  and  hang  Parr." 


I  am  not  like  your  bards  in  towns  that  write. 
Marked  with  the  iuddibledumncHl  Cockney  spot; 

To  whom  brick  walls  reiiect  God's  gloriouti  li^jht. 
Whose  laurels  dwindle  in  a  window-poL 

I'm  not  a  lord  like  Byron,  nor  have  quite 
So  grand  a  barbicnn  as  Walter  Scott, 

But  at  the  least  among  the  trees  I  dwdt. 

High  in  the  wood  bangs  Wastle's  dtudch 

VL 

My  tall  thin  man  don,  with  a  crasjy  tower 
At  the  east  gahel,  penihed  on  *s  steep. 

Looks  from  its  old  tantiistic  oaken  bowcrj 
Through  antiquated  windows  email  and  deep, 
Around  the  horizon  ;  open  is  tht^  sweep, 

LooksoVryonspJuioas  pI:4iji-*no  smoke  dot  ids  lowc! 

I'he  wooii.««,  the  waters,  and  tlic  ripe  tields,  lie 

All  round  beneath  an  unpolluted  «ky. 


•afi'f  very  erudite  DOtc  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  Canto  of  this  Poem  in  No  XV 11.  of 
thiA  Magii/ine, 
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7%e  Mad  Brnktr  ofAnuUrd§m. 
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VII. 


XIIL 


Not  skies  have  we  of  that  unioinffled  blue. 
In  whose  rich  light  Italian  values  beam ; 

But  skies  far  dearer  to  a  Scottish  view. 
Where  thin  fleet  clouds  for  ever  rack  and  stream, 

Whilehercandtliere,  their  wavering  mantlethfough 
Small  spots  of  azure  tremulously  gleam, 

Grey  windy  skies  o*ercanopying  well 

The  dark  pine  wood,  the  Imn,  the  loch,  the  feU. 

VIII. 

Who  would  tran^rt  to  sudi  a  scene  as  this 
The  calculation,  and  the  craft  of  men — 

Mar  lovdy  Nature^s  freedom,  beauty,  bliss. 
With  the  mean  blottings  of  an  hireling  pen  ?— 

My  careless  strains  unlaboured  I  dismiss 
Fresh  from  thequill,  I  know  not  how,  why^  when. 

If  ^ou  dislike  them,  don*t  be  in  a  fume. 

Skip  over  me.    I  don*t  take  up  much  room. 

IX. 

To  speak  the  truth,  I  neither  wish  nor  pray 
For  fame  poetic.    Once  upon  a  time 

Perchance  so  high  might  young  ambition  stray ; 
My  reason^s  mended  now,  if  not  my  ifayme. 

I*ve  made  a  calm  dispassionate  survey 

Of  all  my  skull,  upon  thy  rules,  Spurzheim ! 

Examined  every  bump  and  hollow  welL— 

And  learned  some  things  I'd  rather  know  dian  telL 


I  look  on  rhjmiing,  in  a  case  like  mine. 
Just  as  a  harmless  quiet  kind  of  sport. 

Like  shuttlecock,  or  trou-madame,  or  nine- 
Pins,  or  like  any  thing  of  the  same  sort, 

When  one  no  better  meSiod  can  design 

(And  I  must  own  that  method's  not  my  forte), 

To  kill  the  enemy  till  dinner-time, 

I  find  it  answers  vastly  wdl— to  liiyme. 

XL 

I  scribble  all  my  things  on  backs  of  letters, 
A  courier-cover,  or  snuff-envelope. 

Or  so — ^the  merest  tiniest  shreds  and  tatters-— 
With  a  full  sheet  my  courage  could  not  cope. 

Indeed  I  only  imitate  my  betters 

lu  this  respect — see  Johnson's  life  of  Pope-* 

That  poet  wrote  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey 

On  smaXifragnienta  aptiora  podicu 

XIL 

But  Basta — prosing  Egoist ! — Craniology 
By  few,  I  fear,  is  studied  as  by  me. 

Which  sad  neglect  is  the  most  pat  apology 
For  many  an  absimlity  we  see — 

For  instance  Coleridge  writing  on  psycology, 
A  man  with  such  a  jumbled  pate  as  he. 

Whose  reading,  fancy,  talking,  are  surprising. 

But  who  clean  wants  the  swell  of  scrutinizing  ; 


Or  Jtffreff  wilh  his  front  «o  full  of  winjriwi, 

Unconsciout  amte  of  thtt  dyiriairinn. 
Scribbling  what  fawniiu;  fools  nuanoiiier  oitidaBi, 

Aflsinst  the  spirits  of  mmtic  itatiosL 
He  should  have  stock  to  siae-b«  quidoi  and  petty 
schisms. 

For  deuee  a  pile  Iim  he  of  veturaiiotu 
Heavens !  what  a  gulf  impassable  doth  sever 
Wits  from  die  wise--4he  great  man  from  the  derer! 

XIV. 
It  is  smaU  wonder,  after  a]l«  diat  aome 

Run  down  the  scienoe  wbtfice  audi  aecniB  peep; 
Reviews  perforce  must  call  ^  tfiing  a  hum. 

Because  Reviewers  fain  their  fiime  would  ken^ 
And  LecturersfiBartheirrooathsiiBg^lieiielddniibi 

Should  Reading  Public* t  eyes  leani  peering  dsi^ 
Into  the  crazy  bmnps  and  boUowa  dau 
Of  each  pretending  Pxedkator^a  slmlL* 

XV. 
And  in  The  Supplement  *tis  ymj  piaui 

That  Gall  and  Spuzdieim  both  an  mauad* 
Because  *tis  feared  that  should  their  mode  qblNO» 

The  ^orious  Supplement  m^^  bo  imjpmm^ 
A  Cramosophic  puimc  would  diadain 

That  work— it  woold  be  utterly  da 
In  spite  of  all  its  prosing,  fridge,  and 
Below  the  mountun  fhUcs  would  tpf  the  Mvfc 

XVI. 
Its  want  of  imity,  and  therefore  UM, 

Would  ruin  it ;  its  hoaxical  hodgio-podging ; 
Dull  quacks,  smart  quacks,  cramped  quaek%  soft 
quacks  diffuse, 

'Tween  thesameboards  their  lucnbratiooalodgmg; 
Skulls  of  all  sizes  spluttering  to  prodnee 

Their  best  or  worst  at  Mr  Napier^a  dodg^; 
Following,  as  cods  and  cray-fish  do*  die  knifan» 
Our  alLattractive  eulogist  of  Baeon. 

XVII. 
To  use  a  more  familiar  sort  of  figme* 

The  Supplement  resembletb  a  punch  jog. 
Whereof  the  master  scattereth  lymph  wifSb  vJ|goor» 

But  stingily  his  bottle  doth  unpng. 
The  drink  is  harmless  drink— h  is  pnndh  me^gie. 

And  will  lay  nobody  upon  the  rug. 
Even  though  the  long- shanked  wooden  Spoca 

takes  care 
To  hand  it  out  with  a  most  killing  ais. 

XVIIL 
Bright  for  a  dme,  and  broad  on  Albion*t  mH^ 

The  charlatan  beholds  his  gourd  arise 
In  glory ;— clumsy  necks  are  strained  the  wbOiBp 

And  fixed  in  earnest  gaze  are  vulgar  ^yep,. 
And  vulgar  lips  are  lackered  with  me  smila 

Of  adoration  blank,  and  bnite  suipciae» 
And  into  whatsoever  rout  you  go. 
The  talk  is  of  sweet  Mister  so  and  so. 


*  The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  the  annonce  of  one  of  Mr  Coleridge's  late  emmes  ofIcaumd» 
livered  in  the  metropolis.  The  philosopher,  after  giving  a  rough  outline  of  the  sidijects  piOfaMcd  la. 
be  discussed  in  liis  ingenious  lucubrations,  adds,  by  way  of  honey  for  the  Cockney  auditors  dlot  holer 
about  him,  words  to  the  following  effect :  "  After  hearing  these  twelve  lectures,  the  most  vmeitOBtttA 
individual  will  iind  himself  perfectly  titted  to  take  his  part  in  any  conveisatian  on  Hterary  «r  pfaioM'. 
phical  topics  which  may  be  commenced  in  liis  presence.**  Well  indeed  may  be  aj^^had  to  the  ; 
>^'hu  promises  such  things,  and  performs  tliem,  die  lines  of  the  poet  t 

Yir  mactus  omni  laude,  seculi  decus, 

Princeps  senator  literariae  rei, 

Cui  Phcebus  ipse  assurgit,  et  fasces  suos 

Submittit  omnis  eruditonun  chorus  I 


J%e  Mad  Banket  \ 


inx. 

(  wtt !  a  quills  and  a  gem  ! 

r  jet  BO  good  I  (thus  bea-bleus  speak), 
|entle  things  \  1  have  no  feud  at  them, 
m^  their  innocent  stare  and  simper  meek 
gjlent— forbeAr  sarcastic  Hem 
Grin  molidous*  the  thin  veil  to  break 
it  dehiiion.     Hint  it  not  in  Gath 

rpoor  skull  the  Darling  Genius  bath.* 

Utezs  take  the  course  to  which  th  ey  Vb  ieadin  g, 
klcmpoiary  fglly  ahough  di^mtixig 
ler  eyes),  work  out  Ivs  own  amcndmg ! 
jjpullnesfr^  own  tliick  paws  detect  the  fiuitian, 
ItrajDiient  vbs&A  she  gazed  on ; — slow  extend- 


Etuse  ( 


!  eyes,  let  what  &h«  put  her  trust  in 
tuine  builion,  maugre  all  its  glofn* 
'  licrself  dijseovered  to  be  dF06s, 

XX!. 

W  QttAck  live  for  ever  I — :R!ount  and  ride. 
Hi  ihy  bright  cheeks  in  amscicus  cxidtation  ! 
Indow-gazing  damsels  grcyi  thy  pride 
^  gorgeous  garlandi^— tulip,  ruse,  camadon, 
fet  no  pali'faced  walker  by  thy  side 
i  MoRiruRE  whisper,^Hi^h  ovation 
Ine — ^tiU  evening  pray  in  AiUness  come — 
ill  thy  gauds  sjhall  droop — then  dose  the  Hu  m. 

I  XXIL 

Inumph  all  have  seen—and  most,  alas  I 
ie  lent  tlieir  voice  to  swell  its  lo  Paean, 
fii^  its  glittering  piith  ;^biifc  let  tliat  passi 
pit  ^ut  out  the  gloriouii  Empyrean 
^om  mea*s  view,  and  tlie  bedouded  mass, 
liinted  pigmy*s  strut  obsetirdy  seeing, 
|down  in  worship  to  they  knew  not  what.^ 
)fst  Ephemcdds,  when  some  sharp  shrill  bat 

XXII  t. 
ft  o'^er  their  flimsy  forms  his  wings  obscene 
tehadowing,  think  it  is  Jove'a bird, and  &hiver- 


ivitteting  from  amidst  tlieir  sedgy  screen, 
m  puny  homage  to  the  airy  sovereign 
itiL-hc  iar  away  in  pride  serene, 
ftx  some  bleak  majestic  mountain  hovering* 

tkg  o*er  some  hoary  forest  slowly, 
fneen  vale  of  '*  Pastoral  Melancl 


pgreeni 


Melancholy/' 


XXIV. 

Int^wby  not  ray  sii-nile  pursue  ?) 
iepts  tlie  homage  though  be  wants  the  crown ; 
ithy  ci'rpus  swdls^  and  in  his  hue 
ke  Dungtes  with  the  dark  on^inal  brown 
qitiV  vermilion  tint     A  thick  bbick  dew 
i  on  his  worshippers  as  )\t  eovues  down  ; 
«ring  vermin  nrjd  adoreni  blind 
I  flatteries  load  the  indignant  wind. 


xxv; 

Alas  for  JefTrey  !^if  ray  fancy  dreams. 
Let  not  that  dream^s  del  union  pass  awAy*-«« 

For  still  ^midst  all  hu  poverty  it  seems 
As  if  a  spark  of  some  ethereal  ray, 

Some  fragment  of  the  true  Promethean  beamiii 
Had  been  commingled  with  his  infant  cUy  » 

As  if  £br  better  diings  he  had  been  bom 

Thau  tran^dcnt  flatteties  and  eternal  scorn. 

XXVL 

Alas  for  Jefi&ey  !— for  he  might  have  dombe 
To  some  liigh  niche  in  glory *s  marble  fane  ; 

But  he,  vain  man  !  preferred  a  lowlier  home, 
An  easier  triumph  and  a  paltrier  rdgn ; 

Therefore  his  name  is  blotted  i'lom  tha  Toms 
Of  Fame's  enduring  record,  and  his  gain 

Hath  in  his  life  been  given  him,  and  the  wreatii 

That  his  youth  won  scarce  waits  the  wintt^^  breath 

XX  vn. 

Of  the  Destroyer,  to  shed  all  its  bloom 
And  diisipate  its  fragrance  in  the  aar. 

Whereof  shall  nought  remain  to  deck  Itis  tomb 
Or  please  his  Manes.    No  memorial  fair 

Of  earthly  ^eatnc^  but  one  saddening  gloom 
Of  funeral  dcjolatiim  shall  be  there. 

And  they  hereafter  on  hi*  gr«ve  that  trexul, 

Shall  dii33  the  Sleeper  witli  the  Vulgar  Dead. 

xxvm. 

Or  if,  perchance,  Hemembrance  faintly  dien 
Start  up,  thou  fallen  one  !  at  tlie  name  of  thee, 

Alaa  I  how  far  finom  Scotland's  mighty  men 
In  such  remembrance!  shall  thy  staiiun  be. 

Remembered  dimly  tor  a  eurpin^  pen. 
Its  labours  all  forgotten  utu^rly^ 

Where  be  thy  quips  and  cranks,  great  CnUet  n4>w  ? 

Alas,  poor  Aristarchus  !  what  art  thou  P 

xxix. 

Peace  to  tliy  soul ,  R  e  viler  t  Th  mc  sli  aU  be 

The  bitter  cup  to  contemplate  afar 
Tlie  splendour  of  great  names,  whose  majesty 

Thou  living  didst  msult,  how  Imijht  they  arc* 
So  from  the  titrge  of  belPs  en  h'  '    ,.{ 

Some  Demon  eyes  die  glori.  :  Star, 

Wliose  calm  eterniil  beams  art  i^^;  .^  uiaiie 
On  the  torn  surface  of  that  curactl  brine. 

XXX. 

And  if  some  future  Dante  e'er  should  go 
To  search  the  depths  of  Hades  once  ugain, 

Hii^ily  the  titranger  may  desire  to  know 
The  origin  of  all  thy  tossing  pain— 

iVm  viiiibie,  1  wein,  shall  be  tby  wo). 
Thy  sordy  hunjbkd  sliade  wm  not  disdain 

To  answer  him  in  its  forlorn  edipse ; 

Words  such  as  thc*e  shall  leave  thy  quivering  Ups* 


\  afTectation  of  Dnndtfism  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Clurrlntani  Liienir^l  of  our  day,  reminds 
v\i\  Mircafims  of  Hudericus  Gualtcrus  conc4?nung  that  perpetual  BuU  of  his  wit,  tlie  unfor- 
r  Loritu«  Gkreatius,  us 

Vir  bene  vestituE,  pro  vci5ti!>iis  esse  pcritus, 

Crcditur  a  niille,  quamviH  idiota  ciit  illt ; 

Si  caceat  veste,  nee  ^it  ve&titus  honesti? 

Nullius  est  laudis,  quamvis  sciat  omne  quod  audif* 


£66 

XXXI. 

My  name  wot  Jtffrcy — but  abu^  my  name 
No  longer  Ungers  in  the  fields  of  Earth, 

J  pine  because  I  strove  to  xpound  wiih  sluime 
Immortal  spirits  in  base  envious  mirth  g 

Veat  and  because  it  was  my  wicked  aim 

To  palsy  the  great  land  which  gave  me  birth. 

With  traitorous  prophecies  Herjbes  befriending. 

And  words  and  wit  to  vnlgar  phreiuies  lending. 

XXXII. 

Yea^  and  because  my  tongue  did  not  upftold 

The  Cltristkm  Faith  to  tfuUfair  land  most  dear. 

But  with  malicious  jests,  outworn  and  old, 
Against  that  Jtoly,  reverend  faith  did  siieer—^ 

POURING  ON   ALL   TUIKG8   GREAT    DERISION 

cold; 
Therefore,  O  mortal,  are  these  pangs  severe^ 
And  I,  of  ail  thai  crowd  this  dreary  coasts 
The  poorest,  and  the  most  unpitied  gfiost. 

XXXIII. 
But  why,  O  why,  depict  the  degradation 

Which  shall  this  blighted  soul  hereafter  wait  ? 
Frowns  not  enough  of  dark  anticipation 

To  still  thy  seerlike  whispers  in  the  fate 
Which  now,  even  now,  he  bears  ?  Say,  what  creation 

Of  melancholy  phantasy  can  mute 
The  actual  misery  of  a  gU'tcd  sprite. 
Whom  follies,  fears,  and  feebleness  unite 

XXXIV, 

With  these,  the  veriest  outcasts  of  liis  land— 
Whom  shallow  insolence  and  Plebeian  spleen 

I  lave. linked  to  their  low  car  with  many  a  band- 
Lord  of  the  ignorant — idol  of  die  mean  ! 

Round  whose  degraded  throne,  such  satraps  stand, 
As  once  himself  witli  horror  there  had  seen— 

Who  drags  (Ye  Gods !)  to  fill  the  place  of  Horker, 

Yon  sulky  skulking  Scotsman  from  his  comer? 

ixxv. 

Aye  me !  with  what  proud  sweep  thy  pennon  flew. 
When  first  unfurled  in  its  bright  days  of  old  ! 

Aye  me !  how  soiled  is  now  tliat  banner  blue ! 
How  beat,  how  dim,  tliat  frontal-piece  of  gold  I 

Of  all  thy  early  champions  good,  how  few 
Now  group  around  thee !  weakness  manifold 

Sits  on  thy  wavering  crest ;  Contempt,  and  Scorn, 

And  dark  Despair,  on  flapping  pinions  borne, 

XXXVI. 

Hover  high  o'er  thee,  aud  expect  their  prey. 

Ye  obscene  fowls,  how  certain  is  your  feast. 
Above  his  head  in  heavy  circles  play. 

By  slow  degrees  approaching  and  increased 
To  his  faint  eye — then,  like  the  lightening 's  ray 

Which  flashes  in  forked  ire  from  the  red  east. 
Pounce  on  your  banquet — lo !  yon  guardian  star 
Gleams  pale  already  on  his  waning  war. 


.l%e  Mad  Banker  ofAnuterdam, 


[FA 


XXXVII. 

Of  this  no  more.— But  ibfUl  rttf . 

Thus  harshly  leave  the  liitffining  ew  \ 
Forbid  it  heaven !  Ah  I  no — a  uoiiniAil  tzain, 

The  shadows  of  the  miaeriei  of  the  patt 
Wake  softer  meditatume  in  my  bmin ; 

Aye— and  my  tendemen  will  oat  at  last 
Slow  o*er  the  chords  I  sweep  my.  weary  fingen, 
Where  yet  one  low  mdodioiis  ediQ  lii^^oa^ 

XXXVIII. 
Nor  ye  to  me  the  parting'ear  reftiaey 

Wliich  now  I  pray  for.    Let  me  weave  one  line 
In  adoration  of  a  h(dier  mi^«. 

The  softest,  sweetest,  sadidest  of  tihe  niiie— 
Blelpomene— she  who  her  seat  doOi  choose 

By  the  hoarse  murmurs  o^  the  heaving  brine, 
The  dark-robed  Muse  of  solitaiy  8i^is» 
The  inspiratrix— Queen  of  Elcgjeiu 

XXXIX. 

Uea^,  Sovereign  I^dy !  Let  the  fiiaiDy  mge 
That  bows  and  br^ks  himself  befae  thy  ftet, 

Be  as  a  running  base  to  the  slow  ^in» 
That  from  afar  thy  pensive  ear  shul  meet^ 

Marking  sonorously,  by  lash  and  aoooigie, ' 
The  sighs  that  burst  from  Wastle's  kpa  leOcat; 

The  tearful  music  of  his  heart  and  jisBh* 

His  E  Profundis  o'er  the  grave  of  Bm  I 

XL. 
The  cordial  nod  of  Ben's  most  gnilelfla  ImkI 

No  more  shall  draw  the  wearj  vrandsnr  in :     , 
Cold  is  the  heart  which  warmth  and  wdeone  id  \ 

From  the  rich  breadth  of  that  imrivaUed  gnn, 
Alas  !  alas  !  and  is  old  Double  dead  ? ; 

Alas !  and  wo  is  me  for  Be^janon  I 
Rise  Rose  Street^  rise,  with  all  thy  wooing  dsmsh^ 

texs 
And  swell  the  Euthanasia  o(  thy  Watiss  I 

XLL 
Thrice  hath  the  arrow  sped.    Pint  WaHU  iefl; 

Our  gentle  whispering  Fortune  djedtllBneit; 
The  thud  was  one  than  whom'  no  faetfviB  mi  ' 

Thy  groanmg  pavement.  Street  of  Vaan^  fOrt. 
O  !  he  did  quaff,  not  wisely,  Irat  too 

Let  Alban*s  heroes,  dinnerleas. 

Fit  requiem  sound  for  the  enoxtnc 

And  drop  the  kindred  tear  above  Maccu'uocb*'* 


And  DOW, 
I  must 


XLIJ. 
,  on  looking  back'tlixoi|^  Gaiilp  % 
;  confess  I  feel  exceeding  qoeeririi; 
1  d(m't  veil  understand  this  Canto's  drifU- 

No  more  do  you.    IVc  beoi  a  little  hoA 

Hic-illip,  I  suspect ;  bi^t'one  donU  aft 

Such  trifling  doggrel  strains  with  ieye 

Meantime,  farewell;  let's  be  cood firiends at ppl&tf 

I've  an  appointment  at  this  hour  widi  Blsi^t  . 


*  The  closing  stanzas  of  this  Canto  will  immediately  recall  to  the  recoHection  Qf  the  icadsnsiB' 
passage  in  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  Seattle's  MinstnL  llj 
tiiree  persons  here  commemorated,  Ben  Waters,  Matthew  Fortune,  and  James  Maccijllm^t  insstas  ■ 
three  eminent  houses  of  entertuinment  in  the  city  oi  Edinburgh,  and  endeared  to  the  poet«  eadi  ^ 
all  of  them,  by  many  delightful  recollections,  have  been  successively  carried  off  in  the  course  of  the  l>i^ 
few  months.  The  last  of  them,  above  all,  under  circumstances  of  a  nature  peculiarlj  afR»tii>gf  *f 
which  some  alhi^ion  lias  been  made  in  the  fifth  line  of  Stanza  XLI. 

•J-  The  ceicbrateJ  picture-dealer,  now  in  Edinburgh.  S 


1619.3 


Hie  Mad  Banker  of  Amsterdam* 


XLIIl. 

If  he  Ve  Mnd,  perhaps  on  meeting  neict 
t  may  describe  some  Jewels  of  hia  sioi^ 

Indeed  imh  tomi}  I  have  almost  fixed 
To  lead  you  on  n  Dilettanti  tour. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Canto  VI^ 
Nobody  with  u^^— that  would  be  a  bore ; 

Welt  just  take  pirivatc  pcepe  of  the  best 
works 

At  Go^port,  Gordon's)  CTtiwfoid'9>  and  Johzi 
ClerkV 


iB7 

XLIV, 

And  then  Til  shew  you  o'er  my  own  collectioik 
And  when  we've  gone  the  round  of  all  these 
placcsf 

W  ell  sup  at  Young's » if  you  have  noobjection. 
Where  some  men  speeches  maket  and  bomi 
make  faces. 

We  for  ovir  parts  will  make  a  cool  Inspectioii 
Of  Ddetta&ti  graces  and  grimaces. 

And  hear  long  stories  about  all  the  Blit 

That  grace  the  under-shop  wheic  Dary  aiti 


My  D£ak  1ditoe» 


^^^^^^  EJTD  or  CAXTO  V. 

P^H         jCtote  from  J¥tt  iDIujtjerttn 

^Ht^HE  report  of  my  death— a  report  ongmally  created  by  the  malevolence  of  a  fiend— 
^^H|B*  I  «ni  sofry  tD  observe,  gained  considerable  currency  through  the  inadvertence  of  you 
^^^«  friend.  Had  my  body  been  really  consigned  to  the  dust,  you  should  have  received  in- 
telligenee  of  that  event,  not  froin  the  casual  whispers  of  a  stranger,  but  from  the  affec- 1 
tionabe  bequest  of  a  sincere  admirer ;  for,  Sir,  1  may  as  well  mention  the  fact,  that  by  % 
Imlogtaph  codicil  to  my  last  wiU  and  testament,  I  have  constituted  you  sole  tutor  and  ai- 
tstor  of  all  my  MSS. ;  thus  providing,  in  case  of  accidents,  for  these  my  intellectual  of& 
^ring,  the  caie  of  a  guardian,  who,  I  am  well  aware,  would  superintend,  with  a  &ther*B 
eye,  the  mode  of  dieix  introduction  into  public  life. 

I  flatter  myself,  liowever,  that  you  will  not  hear  with  indiffOTencc,  of  my  being  still  \n 
«  condition  to  fulfil  tliis  office  in  propria  persona.    On  some  future  occasioa  I  shall  desciibs  I 
to  your  readers,  in,  I  hope,  no  uninteresting  strains,  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  my  fate  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  ;  among  these  not  the  least  amusing  will  be  the  narrative  of  those  ' 
very  peculiar  drcuinstances  which  have  induced  me  to  lie  perdue^  a  listener  to  no  less  than  * 
two  succeeding  histonans  of  my  life,  supposed  to  be  terminated — and  eulogists  of  my 
genius,  no  leiss  ftUsely  supposed  to  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  great  vortex  of  ani- 
mation.    But  of  all  tliiH  anon. 

I  inclose,  Jn  the  mean  time,  as  die  first  offibiings  of  my  rc-acknowledgcd  existence* 
three  severalproductions  of  my  muBe.  The  fiist  (the  Garland)  was  composed  by  me  a 
ftw  weeks  ago  on  the  following  occasion. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Hawick  at  the  moment  when  the  cdcbraied  Giantess,  Mrs  Cooik» 
passed  through  that  tQwn  on  her  way  from  the  South.  Animated  with  that  rightful  spirit 
of  curiosity  whidx  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  mother  of  uU  knowledge,  I  immediatcljr 
hastened  to  wait  upon  her.  The  s^t  stature  of  this  remarkable  woman— her  strength  1 
(for,  with  a  single  squeeze*  she  had  well  nigh  crushed  my  fingers  to  dust), — the  symmetrf  \ 
of  her  figure — but  above  all^  the  soft  elegance  of  her  features— i^diese  united  ottradione 
were  more  than  snilBcient  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  one  who  has  never 
fiTol^SBed  himself  to  be  »»  a  stoic  of  the  woods."  After  spending  a  comfortable  evening  at 
Mrs  Brown's*  1  set  out  for  Eltdvc,  tlie  scat  of  my  friend  Mr  Hogg,  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  walk,  composed  the  following  lines,  which  1  soon  at'tcrwardij  sent  to  Mrs  Cook.  It  is 
proper  to  mention,  that  the  fair  dai^hter  of  Anak  endo!*ed  to  me,  in  return,  a  ticket  of 
feec  admission  for  the  season^of  which  I  shall  certainly  very  fi^uently  avaQ  myadf  afker 
roy  airival  in  Edinburgii. 

The  other  two  poems,  die  Eve  of  St  Jerry,  and  tije  Eime  of  the  Auncient  Waggonere, 
were  compo*ed  by  me  many  years  ago*  The  reader  wilt  at  once  detect  the  re^mblance 
which  tliey  bear  to  two  well-known  and  justly  celebrated  pieces  of  Scott  and  Coleridger 
This  lesemblance,  m  justice  to  mysdf,  is  the  fruit  of  their  imitation — not  of  mine.  I  re*l 
member  reciting  the  Eve  of  St  Jerry  about  die  year  1793  to  Mr  Scott,  then  a  very' 
young  man  ;  but  as  I  hikve  not  had  the  pleafiurc  of  seeing  Mr  Coleridge,  aldiough  I  have 
often  wished  to  do  so,  and  hold  his  genius  in  tlie  highest  estimationi  I  am  more  at  s  loss 
to  account  for  die  accurate  idea  he  seems  to  have  possessed  of  my  production,  unless,  in- 
deed, I  may  have  casually  dmpt  u  copy  of  the  MS.  in  some  bookscMer's  shop  in  Brtstal» 
where  he  may  have  found  iu   Meantime,  1  refn»in.  Dear  Editor,  youi  afiectionate  servant, 

MoiiGAK  Odqu^hty. 
EUrivti  Lttk€,  Feh  Wh  1819. 
Vou  IV.  ^  C! 


ACS  Garlandin  honour  of  Mrs  Cook  the  Gianteu.  QFeb. 

IV  HONOUR 

OF  MRS  COOK,    THE  GREAT. 


I.  III. 

Let  the  EmenU  Iide  make  Olnitii  her  The  suniUtiidesusedmkuigSolfliiiaB's  book, 

boast,*  In  laudation  of  some  litue  Jewess  of  old. 

And   let   Yorkshire  be   proud    of  her  Ifweonlysuppoee  them  devised  for  the  Cook» 

<*  strapping  young  man,"+  Would  appear  the  reverse  of  improper  or 

But  London,  gay  London,  should  glory  the  bold. 

most.  There  is  mKtay  a  tree  that  is  diotter  than  she. 

She  has  reared    Mrs  Cook,    let  them  In  particular  that  on  which  Jdmston  was 

match  her  who  can  !  swung. 

This  female  Goliah^:  is  thicker  and  hisher  Had  the  rope  been  about  her  hnge  arm. 

Than  Italian  Bdzoiii,  or  HigMandman  there^s  no  doubt, 

Sam,  That  the  friend  of  the  Scotsman  at  once 

Yet  the  terrible  creature  is  pretty  in  feature,  had  been  huog. 
Andher  smileis  as  softas  a  dove  or  a  lamb. 

IV. 

II.  The  oedan  that  grew  190B  LdwBwn  hill« 
When  she  opens  her  eyelids  she  daasles  you  And  die  towers  of  Daimmw  tt^glit  wsQ 

quite  be  applied. 

With  the  vast  flood  of  s^ndour  that  With  hnpeiiect  ideas  tiia  finey  to  fill, 

flashes  around ;  Of  the  moastrous  perfectioai  ti  Cook^ 

Old  Ajax,  ambitious  to  perish  in  light,§  V^  bride. 

In  one  gbnce  of  her  ^imj  peiditkm  had  Oh  I  if  one  of  the  namebeiminorld  m  &nt, 

found.  Because  round  the  wiAe  g^obe  he  adifn- 

Botfa  in  verse  and  in  prose,  to  the  bud  of  a  tured  to  roam, 

rose,  Mr  Cook,  I  don*t  see  why  ymndf  ihoiiU 

Sweet  lips  have  been  likened  by  amorous  not  be 

beau;  .  As  illustrious  as  he  widMNift  etefngfton 

But  her  lips  maybe  saidto  be  like  a  rose>bed,  home! 

Their  fragrance  so  full  is,  so  broad  is  their  QUOTH  ODOHSRTY* 
gbw. 


*  Chatles  Obrien,  the  person  here  aUuded  to,  measured  exactly  eig^  foet  two  inches  io 
his  pumps*  His  countenance  was  comely,  and  his  diest  weU  fofmed*  but,  like  the 
•<  Mulier  Formosa'*  of  Horace's  Satire,  or  (what  may  be  oonsidefed  as  »  mon  a^fco- 
miate  illustration)  like  the  idol  of  the  Philistines,'  he  was  very  awkwanUy  diaped  m  the 
lower  extremities.  He  made  a  practice  of  selling  successively  to  many  genUetocn  of  tfai 
tnedical  jnofession,  the  reversion  of  his  enormous  carcase.  It  is  said  that  one  ef  tiMse  bai^ 
gains — ^viz.  that  contracted  between  him  and  the  celebrated  LUion  of  Edinhmgh,  wasiedoesd 
to  a  strictly  legal  shape.  It  is  well  known  that,  according  to  the  forms  of  Seots  kw,  nodulg 
but  moveables  can  be  conveyed  by  testament — every  other  qpecies  of  pnmeiif  lequiseB  to 
be  transferred  by  a  deed  vUcr  vivos.  The  acute  northern  anatomist,  wmotiBg  idielher 
ttiy  court  of  law  would  have  been  inclined  to  class  Obrien's  body  among  kunmUett  in* 
«sted  that  tlie  giant  should  vest  the  Jee  of  the  said  body  in  him  (me  sai;geon),  saving  and 
retaining  to  himself  (t!ie  giant),  a  right  of  usufrua  or  liferent.  We  &n  not  hand  bf 
what  symbol  the  Dr  completed  his  infeftment. 

t  The  "  strapping  young  man'*  was  the  late  Thomas  Higgins,  Ob  ocoaaioB  cf  whBK 
death  was  compoKd  a  poetical  dialogue,  formerly  alluded  to  in  the  Magazine. 

TR  WELLE  R.  INHABITANTS.* 

Why !  1  was  told  you  woollcii-weavers  here  Oh !  those  that  tuld  you  fa,  itr,  tou  yea  ti^h 

Were  stannd  outright  for  lack  of  all  employ  tnent ;  Wc  were  indeed  a  woAil  funiah'd  etond  > 

But  I  prceive  a  veT\'  dilTerent  cheer.  But  now  the  case  is  altered  dean  Mid  qansb 


Your  loonas  are  luttling  all  in  fuU  enjoyment.  We  have  got  the  making  qfthe-  Gkmts 

$  GoHaJi,  Cocknice  Geliar. 

**  I  don't  defend  that  rhyme,  'tis  very  bad, 

The'  us'd  by  Hunt  and  Keats,  and  all  that  squad."— Wast  LB. 

§  An  alhision  to  the  prayer  of  this  great  Greek  hero  in  Homer— 


181J>.3 


Thf  Eve  qfSi  Jerri/. 


6n9 


flje  €toc  of  *t  3errp. 


|T#e  teSkff^irfll  learn  with  astonishment  that  I  composed  the  two  IbUowing  bAllads  in 
i  the  fourteenth  year  of  my  age,  L  e.  A.  D,  1780.  I  doubt  if  t^itlier  Milton  or  Pope  rivalled 
l-lJuB  precocity  of  genius.     M.  O.] 


DICK  G038IP  the  barber  arose  with  tjie 
cock. 
And  pulled  hill  breeches  on ; 
1  IPowD  thestaircaae  of  wood ,  as  f&3t  as  he  could , 
Tlie  valiant  shaver  ran. 

He  went  not  to  the  country  forth 
To  shave  or  frizzle  hair ; 
fjfm  10  join  in  the  battle  to  be  fought 
At  Canterbury  fair. 

Vet  his  hat  was  fiercely  cocked,  and  his  ra- 
zors in  his  poGkec, 

And  Ills  torturing  irons  he  bore ; 
A  staff  of  cmb-tree  in  hit  hand  had  he. 

Full  five  feet  long  and  more. 

The  barber  returned  in  three  days  spaoe. 

And  blistered  were  his  feet ; 
And  sad  and  peevish  were  his  looke^ 

As  he  tumM  the  comer  street 

He  came  not  from  where  Canterbury 

Ban  ankl^deep  in  blood ; 
Where  butcher  Jeni*  and  his  coiiiiadesgnm» 

The  &I)aving  tribe  withstood- 

Yet  were  ha  eyes  bruised  black  and  blue ; 

His  era  vat  twisted  and  tore ; 
Hii3  razors  were  with  gure  imbued^^ 

But  it  was  not  professional  gore** 

He  halted  at  the  painted  pole, 

Fun  loudly  did  he  rap, 
And  whistled  on  his  shaving  boy, 

Wlioae  name  was  Johnny  £>tnip. 

^  Come  hi  ther^come  hither,  young  tickle- beard. 
And  mind  that  you  tel!  me  true. 
For  tliese  diree  long  days  that  Fvcbcen  away, 
What  did  Mrs  Gossip  do  ? 

Wlien   the  clock  struck  eight,  Mrs  Gossip 
went  straight. 

In  spite  of  the  pattering  rain, 
WitTiout  stay  or  atop  to  tlie  butcher's  shop* 

That  lives  irt  Cleaver-lane. 


•  Wc  have  no  wish  to  injure  die  reputa* 
lion  of  tilts  gentleman  ;  but,  fmim  tlie  above 
Maoza^  tt  is  evident  that  his  hand  was  liable 
to  tremor,  whetlier  ftom  natural  nervous 
debility,  or  the  dlfect  of  bmndy,  we  cannot 
take  upon  us  to  determine. 


I  watched  her  steps,  and  scaet  came 

^Vhe^c  she  sat  upon  a  chair, 
No  person  was  in  tfie  butcher*s  shop— » 

The  devil  a  soul  was  there. 

The  second  ni^ht  I  'spyM  a  light 

As  t  went  up  the  strand, 
'Twaa  she  who  rail,  with  pattens  on, 

And  a  lantliorn  in  her  hand : 

She  laid  it  down  upon  a  bench, 

And  shook  her  wet  attire  ; 
And  drew  in  the  elbow  ch^r,  to  wsajfi 

Her  toes  before  the  fire. 

In  the  twinkling  of  a  waUdng  stick,* 

A  grcasty  butcher  came. 
And  with  ti  pair  of  bellows,  he 

Blew  up  the  dying  Same. 

And  many  a  word  the  butcher  spoke 

To  Mrs  Gossip  there. 
But  the  rain  fell  mu  luid  it  blew  such  a  blast, 

That  I  could  not  tell  what  they  were, 

Tlie  third  night  tliere  the  sky  was  fair. 
There  ntithcr  was  wind  nor  rain; 

And  again  I  watch *d  the  secret  pair 
At  the  shop  in  Cleaver-kne. 

And  I  heard  her  say,  "  Dick  Gossip^s  awaf/* 

So  we'll  be  blithe  and  merry. 
And  the  bolts  I'll  undo,  sweet  butcher  to  you, 
On  the  eve  of  good  St  Jeary.f 

**  I  cannot  come,  I  must  not  come**— 
For  shame,  faint  hearted  snarler. 

Must  I  then  moan,  and  sit  alone, 
Tn  Dicky  Gossip^s  parlour. 

"  The  dog  sbttll  not  tear  you,  and  Strap  J 
iiia]]  not  hear  you. 

And  blankeiH  VU  spread  on  the  stair  ; 
By  tlie  blood-red  sherry,  §  and  holy  St  Jerry, 

I  conjure  tlice  sweet  butcher  be  there.** 

•  From  diis  Unc,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  tftat 
the  oaken  sanUngs  of  our  ancestors  rivalled 
in  elasticity  uie  baniboo  canes  of  our  modem 
dandies. 

-f  Wc  have  in  vain  scrutinized  the  kalen- 
dar  for  the  name  of  this  minL 

^  AAer  his  master*s  misfortune,  this  gen-, 
tloiian  settled  in  tlie  north,  and  was  thp 
groit  grand -father  of  that  Strap,  so  honour^ 
ably  noticed  by  SmolleL 

§  This  valuable  epedei  of  wine  is  unfbr< 
tunately  for  modem  epionres  now  unknown. 


i 


^70 

'*  Tho*  the  dog  ahoold  not  tear  me,  and 

Stnw  should  not  hear  me, 
^  And  blankets  be  spread  on  die  stab, 
Yetthcre'sMr  Parrot,  whosleeps  in  die  garret, 
To  my  footsteps  he  oouU  i 


7!^  Epe  of  St  Jerr^. 


CFeb. 


«*Fearnot,  Mr  Parrot,  whosleepsinthegarret. 
For  to  Hampstead  the  way  he  has  ta*en ; 

An  inquest  to  nold,  as  I  have  been  told. 
On  tne  coipse  of  a  butcher  that*8  slain. 

**  He  turned  him  around,  and  grimly  he 
frown'd. 
And  he  laughM  right  scornfully, 
•  The  inquest    that's    held,  on  the  man 
that's  been  killed. 
May  as  well  be  held  on  me.' 

'*  At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when  hobgob- 
lins have  power. 
In  thy  chamber  111  appear  ;'*— 
*<  With  that  he  was  gone,   and  yonr  wife 
left  alone. 
And  I  came  mnnfaig  hen.''^* 

Then  changed  I  trow,  was  the  barber's  brow. 
From  tlie  chalk  to  the  beet-root  red. 

Now  tell  me  the  mien  of  die  butcher  tibou'st 
seen. 
By  Mambrino  1*11  smite  off  his  head. 

*<  On  the  point  of  his  noee,  which  was  like 
a  led  rote. 
Was  a  wart  of  enormous  sice ; 
And  he  made  a  great  vapering  with  a  blue 
and  white  apron. 
And  red  stockings  roH*dup  to  his  thighs.* 

**  Thouliest,  thou  liest,  young  Johnny  Strap, 

It  is  all  a  fib  you  tell. 
For  the  butcher  was  taken,  as  dead  as  bacon. 

From  the  bottom  of  Carisbrook  weD. 

**  My  roaster  attend,  and  rU  be  your  friend, 
I  dont  value  madam  a  button ; 

But  I  heard  Mistress  say,  dont  leave,  I  pray. 
Sweet  Timothy  Slaughter-mutton. 

He  oped  the  shop    door,  the  counter  he 
jump'd  o'er. 
And  overturned  Strap, 
Then  bolted  up  the  stair,  where  he  found 
his  lady  fair. 
With  the  Kitten  on  her  lap. 

"  Now  hail,  now  haU,  thou  lady  bright,— 

Now  hail,  thou  barber  trim, 
What  news  from  Canterbury  fight. 

What  news  firom  bloody  Jem.  j- 

"  Canterbury  is  red  with  gore. 

For  many  a  barber  feU ; 
And  the  irayor  has  chars'd  us  for  evermore. 

To  watch  die  butcher^s  welL"_ 


.  *  This  was  no  doubt  a  bold  and  masterly 
attempt  of  the  butcher  to  imitate  plush 
breeches. 

*f*  It  is  astonishing  that  Hume  and  other 
historians  make  no  mention  of  this  bloody 
encoimter,  which  threatened  to  exterminate 
the  whole  shaving  generation  ;  or,  at  least, 
scatter  them  like  die  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 


Mrs  Gossip  blu8h*d,andher  cheek  wufliiah'd. 
But  the  barber  shook  his  head ; 

And  havfaig  obaenr'd  diat  the  nig|it  was  oold. 
He  tumbled  into  bed. 

Mn  Ccssip  lay  and  nxmm'dy  and  Dicky 
tossM  and  tam'd ; 
And  he  mutter'd  while  half  m-sleep. 
The  stone  is  large  and  ronnd,  and  the  hal- 
ter d^t  and  sound* 
And  the  well  thuty  fitOianideep. 

The  gkwmy  dome  of  St  Paul's  struck  three. 

The  morning  began  to  Uink, 
And  Gossip  slept,  as  if  his  wife 

Had  put  laudanum  in  his  drink. 

Mrs  Gossip  drew  wide  die  cortams  aiider 
The  candle  had  bom'd  to  die  «ldbet,^. 

And  lo !   Timodiy  Hood,  all  eover'd  wid> 
blood, 
Widi  his  right  hand  in  \m  podcet 

'<  Dear  Shuighter-mutloii,away,^LO^  cried, 

«*  I  pray  thee  do  not  stop"— 
**  Mrs  Gossip,  I  know,  who  deepi  by  thy 
side. 

But  he  sleeps  as  sound  ai » top. 

*<  Near  Carisbrook  well  I  latdy  fUl 

Beneath  a  barber's  knifo ; 
The  coroner's  inquest  was  hdd  on  me— 

But  it  did  not  restore  me  to  life.* 

**  By  thy  husband's  hand,  was  I  foolly  dain, 

He  threw  me  into  the  w^ 
And  my  sprite  in  the  shop,  in  CkavosIaBe, 

For  a  season  is  doom'd  to  dwdL"— 

Love  master'd  fear^— what  bringi  dice  hoe  ? 

The  Love^ck  matron  said^— 
<<  Is  thy  foir  carcase  gone  to  pot"  ?— 

The  goblin  shook  his  head. 

"  I  slaughter'd  sheep,  and  dan^tter'd  was. 
And  for  breaking  die  mainage  band. 

My  flesh  and  bones  goto  David  Joneti-— • 
But  let  us  first  shake  hands. 

He  laid  his  left  fist,  on  an  oaken  che8t« 
And,  as  she  cried—**  dont  bum  m" ; 

With  the  other  he  grasp'd  her  by  tlie  nose. 
And  scorch 'd  her  like  a  ftimace. 

There  is  a  felon  in  Newgate  jail. 

Who  dreads  the  next  assize  ; 
A  woman  doth  dwell,  in  Bedlam  oeII« 

With  a  patch  between  her  eve&i 

-The  woman  who   dwells  in  Bedlam  oeQ^, 
Whose  reason  is  not  wordi  a  button. 

Is  the  wife  of  the  barber  in  Newgate  jdl. 
Who  daughter^!  t  Slaughter-mutton. 


*  It  seems  to  us  an  unconscionable  ex- 
pectation of  the  butcher,  that  the  inquest  of 
the  coroner  was  to  restore  the  «*  vis  mB.** 

f  Apparendy  one  of  the  dang  naiiies  for 
the  **  hangman  of  creation,"  omitted  by 
Bums  in  £us  address  to  thatcddhratad  paw 
swiage 


i%i9r\ 


Ih>emM  Uf  a 


K^ 


And  give  his  name  to  after-ticne 
In  hues  of  villftoy  sublime," 

He  finds  his  prey  closing,  and  is  just 
about  to  despatcfl  him ;  but,  having 
fortuntttely  cut  rather  a  hearty  supper, 

^'  Harsh  and  uneasy  visions  post 
Upon  bis  troubled  brain ;" 

id  hia  hast  awakes  time  enough  to 
ive  himself.  The  following  is  the 
animated  description  of  the  combat 
which  takes  place  between  them.  We 
have  no  doubt  it  will  remind^  our 
readers  cf  the  death  of  Alarm ionj  or 
that  of  Hassan,  in  tlie  Giaour, 

"  Now  wrestling  fierce  the  wall  be  made, 
And  snatching  thence  a  hanging  blade, 
The  dragging  foe  he  from  hira  flings, 
Then  on  with  liurioiia  valour  sprinji^. 
Forth  leaps  M'DonneU*s  sword  ainaui ; 
They  meet — they  part — they  doac  again  ; 
They  grapple  now,  and  now  the  tight 
The  lamps  dim  raya  afford, 
Strikes  full  upoti  the  traitor's  sight, 
Down  drttpB  the  hero*s  sword  ! 
Great  powers  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  cries, 
A^Tiat  sight  is  this  to  blast  mine  eyes  ? 
Say,  horrid  semblance,  art  thou  not 
McDonnell,  the  confederate  Scot? 
That  subde  damned  renegade! 
While  thus  by  dire  amaze  betrayed » 
The  geueroHs  chief tuirt  wnA\ 
Rushed  full  upn  his  naked  breast, 
Deep  in  his  heart  his  ^ulchton  pre^. 
And  prone  t/ie  warrior  $unk  ; 
Yet  spare  my  children,  ere  he  died. 
Oh  !  spare  my  children,  feebly  cried!*' 

Now,  with  all  our  adiniratioi^  of  the 
above  tine  pagsagCj  we  do  not  precisely 
lee  the  ground^  on  which  M*Quillin 
can  with  any  propriety  term  his  ad- 
versary a  renegade.  The  Highlander 
appears  to  have  been  troubled  with 
few  religious  pHixciples  of  any  kind ; 
and  tlicM^e  which  ne  had^  bad  us 
they  were,  he  never  seems  to  have  re- 
nounced. Mr  Quillinan,  however,  aji- 
pears  to  understaiid  tlie  word  to  mean 


Heavy  Dragoon*  S7fh 

a  pereon  who  breaks  into  a  castle  and 
kills  the  owner  of  it — an  interpreta- 
tion for  which  Dr  Johnson  had  nol 
quite  prepared  us-  Passing  over  rhis^i 
and  other  frivolous  ohjoctions,  we  shall 
now  present  our  reaflers  with  the  most 
sublime  passage  in  the  whole  poem. 
It  consists  of  an  address  trora  the  p 
to  the  burglarious  Celt 

**  Now  dark  McDonnell  take  thy  sword. 
And  lift  it  to  tliy  lip  abhorred. 
Aye,  let  that  Jtacrile^lijuii  lip. 
Its  every  gout  of  crimson  sip ; 
Ka^,  upon  blood  let  blood-hound  sup, 
Bnnk,  dark  McDonnell,  drink  it  up  ; 
For  'tt*'ill  supply  thee  to  the  hih. 
The  deepest  deadliest  drug  of  guilt. 
That  c*er  on  soul  of  mischief  fell. 
And  clogged  it  till  it  sunk  to  hell." 

This  is  in  the  true  military  taste,  and 
with  the  favourable  impression  it  mus 
leave  on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  we- J 
shall  now   close   our  extracts.      The'l 
love  scenes  between  Owen  and  Alarioti 
ore  wrought  up  in  the  most  approve 
manner,  according  to  the  best  recipei^l 
adopted  by  Miss  Owenson  and  MieaT 
Porter,    but  we  must  leave  them  toi 
l>e  enjoyeil  by  those  who  choose  ttf  | 
"  feed  their  raptured  glance"  by  pcT*"J 
using  the  volume  itself.     The  w^ork  i<f 
from  the  private  press  of  Sir  Egertonr  1 
Brydges,   w^ho   discharges   the   pleas^ 
ing    duties    of    editor*     \Vc    should  J 
say  the  printing  was   beautilul    werdl 
it     not     disfigured     by    an    absurdl] 
mass    of    gaudy    and     tasteless    de*l 
coration.     One   of  the  vignettes,  wef 
observe,   at  tlie  coniniencement   of  s  j 
poem  intended   to   be   very  patheticj 
contains   a   delineation    of   a    |M>cke| 
hajidker chief,    an    instrument,   how* 
ever,  which  we  can  assure  the  most 
lacrymose  young  lady  she  will  find  not  I 
the  smaOest  occa,sion  tor  in  perusing  I 
the  poems  of  Lieutenant  Quilhnan. 


4CC0UNT    OF   AN    AUTOMATON    CHESS    PLAYERj    NOW   EXHIBITED    AT   KO*  4j  | 
SPaiNG-GAiiDENSj  LONDON.*  "* 


A  vERv  cleai'  and  animated  descrip- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  piece  of 
mechanism,  whieh  may  really  be  call- 
ed a  wontlcrful  creature,  has  been 
written  by  a  friend  of  ours,  an  Oxford 
graduate ;  and  we  think  our  readers 
may  be  amused  by  some  particulars  of 
what  may  be  called  its  life  and  char* 


ncter.     Our  friend  is  one  of  the  be&t 

chess-players  we  know  ;  yet  we  belie v# 
that  he  was  hard  put  to  it  by  the 
Automaton,  who isj  in  his  I'wn  peculiar 
way,  cjuiie  a  secoud  Phiilidor.  All 
who  know  any  thing  of  the  fascinating  i 
game  of  chess  are  aware  of  the  constLUt 
exercise  of  acute  judgment  required  ini ' 
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Rime  of  the  Auncient  Waggonere* 

''  It  staggered  lus  it  had  been  drunken 

So  dexteroiu  was  it  hitte ; 
Of  brokene  boughs  we  made  a  fire, 

Thomme  Lohcheone  roasted  itte."— 


Z?A. 


The  taUore 
impatient  to 
be  gone,  but  is 
foraiUy  per- 
suaded to  re- 
main. 


"  Be  done^  thou  tipsye  waggOB^re^ 

To  the  feaste  I  must  awaye." 
The  waggonere  seized  him  bye  the  eoatte^ 

And  forced  him  there  to  staye^ 
Be^nge^  in  gentlemanlie  style^ 

Butte  halfe  ane  hours  delaye* 


Ctje  Vixme  of  tlje  ^undent  WUt^^onete* 

Part  Second. 

lewagsM*-    ''  rilHE  crimsone  sunne  was  risinge  o'ere 
irn  towards       -"-     The  verge  of  the  horizon  ; 
Upon  my  worde,  as  feire  a  sunne 
As  ever  I  clapped  eyes  onne. 


Thewaggon- 
ert:* 
vearn 
the 


The  wu»«-     "  'Twill  bee  ane  ownfortable  thinge/' 
§»r^Seof       The  mutinous  crewe  'gan  crye; 
the  goosemai-  «  'Twill  be  ane  comfortable  thinge, 
Sr^°te%-      Within  the  jaile  to  lye ;" 
gooere.  Ah  !  execrable  wretche,"  saide  they, 

^^  Thatte  caused  the  goose  to  die! 

"  The  day  was  drawing  near  itte's  close^ 
^  fe^M^e         '^^^  sunne  was  well  nighe  settinge ; 
artificial  e-      When  lo  !  it  seemed,  as  me  his  face 
h^SorSif  w8       ^^  veiled  with  fringe- warke-nettinge. 
the  lame  not  being  mentioned  in  the  Bel&ste  Ahnanacke^ 


Various  hy- 
potlieses  on 
the  subject, 
f  rome  which 
the  passengcres 
draw  wronge 
conclusions. 


Ane  lovelye 
sound  ariseth ; 
ittcs  effects 
described. 


"  Somme  saide  itte  was  ane  apple  tree> 

Laden  with  goodlye  fruite, 
Somme  swore  itte  was  ane  foreigne  birde. 

Some  said  it  was  ane  brute ; 
Alas !  it  was  ane  bumbailifie, 

Ridinge  in  purauite  I 

"  A  hue  and  crye  sterte  uppe  behind, 
Whilke  smote  oure  ears  like  thunder, 

Within  the  waggone  there  was  drede, 
Astonishmente  and  wonder. 


i  pa^sen- 
I  throw 


ger»  I 
f^emersets. 


The  wag- 
gonerc  com- 
plimentetli 
tho  bumbail- 
liffc  with  ane 
Mendoza. 


"  One  after  one,  the  rascalls  rane, 

And  from  the  carre  did  jump ; 
One  after  one,  one  after  one. 

They  felle  with  heavye  thump. 

^^  Six  miles  ane  houre  theye  offe  did  sooure. 
Like  shippes  on  ane  stormye  ocean, 

Theire  garments  flappinge  in  the  winde. 
With  ane  shorte  uneasy  motion. 

''  Their  bodies  with  their  legs  did  flye, 
Theye  fled  withe  feare  and  glyffe ; 

Whye  star'st  thoue  soe  ? — ^with  one  goode  blow» 
I  felled  the  bumbailiffe." 


1610.]  Hi  me  of  the  Auncu       Waggonere» 

f  tje  Kinie  of  t\)e  ^undent  JGaa0ffoncre* 

Part  Third. 
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"  ¥  FEARE  thee,  auncient  waggonere, 
I     I  fcare  thy  hornye  fiste, 

For  itte  iB  stained  with  gooses  gore. 
And  baiUifffe's  blood,  I  wist. 


^'  I  fear  to  gctte  ane  fisticttffe 
From  thy  leathern  knuckles  brown, 

With  that  the  tailore  strode  to  ryse — 
Tlie  waggoiiere  thrusts  him  down* 

*  Thou  craven,  if  thou  mov^st  a  limbe, 
I*U  give  thee  cause  for  feare  ;' — 

And  thus  went  on,  that  tipsye  raan> 
The  red-bilied  waggonere. 

"  The  bumhaillilfe  so  beautifull  I 

Declared  itte  was  no  joke. 
For,  to  his  knowledge,  both  his  legs. 

And  fitleeu  fibben  were  broke. 


The  tiilttte 
mfsetetb  Cor* 
jtorol  Fenre. 


The  bailing 
compliiiiieilh 
of  ouiuicler- 
able  derancr 
menf  of  hut 
animal  eco- 
namyv:. 


*'  The  Hghte  was  gone,  the  nighte  came  on, 
Ane  huiubede  lantkenas  sheen, 

Glimmerred  upon  the  kinge^K  liigliwaye, 
Ane  lovely e  sighle  I  Wftu- 

**  Ms  it  he,*  quoth  one, '  is  this  the  mamie, 

I'M  kye  the  rascalle  stifffe; 
With  cruel  stroke  the  beak  he  broke 

Of  the  harmless  bumbuiUiffe.' 


wiUi  thrlt 
Jauithurnci^j 
pumie  thr ; 
woggotjcrp, 


"  The  threatening  of  the  saucy e  rogue 

No  more  I  coulde  abide. 
Ad^Tincing  fortlie  my  good  right  legge. 

Three  paces  and  a  stride, 
I  sent  my  lefte  toot  dexterously 

Seven  inches  tliro'  his  side. 


iVete  in  imi 
taticme  of  thir 
Admirublics 
Crichtoun. 


"  Up  came  the  seconde  from  the  vanne ; 

We  had  scarcely  fought  a  round, 
Wlien  some  one  smote  me  from  behinde^ 

And  I  fell  down  in  a  s wound : 


Compliiineth 
of  foul  plAy, 
onit  ailleth 
down  in  aa* 
tnuiec. 


"  And  when  my  head  bc^an  to  dear, 
I  heard  the  yemering  crew — 

Quoth  one,  *  tliii>  man  hath  penance  done. 
And  penftnoe  more  shall  do/'* 


One  octeth 
ihc  parte 
o(  ioV*  com- 
f&riorc,^ 


fijc  Kimc  of  t\)e  Stunfient  Maggoneic 

Part  Fuhft?^ 


■  /^h!  Freedom  is  a  glorious  thing  J^ 
^^     And  tailore,  by  the  b/tv, 


rd  rather  m  a  baiter  iswiiig. 
Than  in  a  dungeon  Ue« 
2 


fmicrc  makrif  i 
»ne  shtvMrd  ot>- 
irrvftttdJt. 


iT4  Hi      of  the  Auneient  Waggonere.  [[Fell* 

The  wafr        "  The  jailore  came  to  bring  me  fbode, 
S??5ST      FonsetitwiUInever, 
the  jailor,  who  How  he  turned  uppe  the  white  o  his  eye, 
F^JidS^^         When  I  gtuck  him  in  the  Uver. 

5r^**Sffranee    ^*  ^^  threade  of  life  was  snapt;  once  more 
«f^theu^^       I  reached  Uie  open  streete ;  - 

The  people  sung  out  ^  Grardyloo' 

As  I  ran  down  the  streete. 
Methought  the  blessed  air  of  heaven 
Never  smelte  so  sweete. 

shSan*Dhu      '^  ^^  ™®'®  ^P^^  ^®  broad  highwaye, 
the  corponi'of      I  walked  with  feare  and  drede ; 
the  guarde.      ^^d  every  fifteen  steppes  I  tooke 

I  turned  about  my  neade. 
For  feare  the  oorpoial  of  the  guarde 

Might  close  behind  me  trdte !      - 

"  Behold  upon  the  western  wave^ 

Setteth  the  broad  bright  sunne ; 
So  I  must  onward,  as  I  have 

Full  fifteen  miles  to  runne  j^-^ 

^onliJtoketh  "  And  should  the  bailliffes  hither  come 
f«ive  of  the        To  aske  whilke  waye  I've  gone, 
*»**<»•'  Tell  them  I  took  the  othere  road. 

Said  bee,  and  trotted  onne." 

The  tailore  rushed  into  the  roome, 
to  whome  ane      O'ertuming  three  or  foure ; 
smau  aod-       Fractured  his  skulle  against  the  walle, 
pSarti*'^  And  worde  spake  never  more ! ! 

Whereupon  foUoweth  the  morale  very  proper  to  be  had  in  minde  br>ll 
monbers  of  the  Dilettanti  Sodetr  when  they  come  over  the  bridge  at  these 
homes.  Wherefore  let  them  take  heed  ant  not  lay  Uame  where  it  lyetk 
rnaO* 

Morale, 

Such  is  the  £ite  of  foolish  men. 

The  danger  all  may  see. 
Of  those,  who  list  to  waggoneres. 

And  keepe  bade  companye. 
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Though   our  hair  be  gray   '*  more  "  to    overcome  us   like   a    summtt 

through  toil  than  age,"  yet  we  have  doud,"  for  the  mere  purpose  of  shewx 

lived  long  enough  in  the  world,  and  ing  the  vanity  of  all  numan  fixresu^t 

seen  enough  of  its  vicissitudes,  to  feel  and  sagacity, — that  we  cannot  possibty 

but  little  surprise  at  what  are  commonly  contemplate  them  without  *'  our  qie- 

called  wonderful  events.     The  escape  cial  wonder."    Even  the  calm,   the 

of  Bonaparte,  the  suspension  of  the  abstracted,  the  philosophical  Hamlet, 

Habeas  Corpus,  the  battle  of  Water-  to  whom  all  the  world  appeared  a  stage^ 

loO;  nay,  even  the  appearance  of  the  ''and  all  the  men  and  women  mete- 

Chaldee  Manuscript,  were  far  from  ly  players,"  was  struck  dumb  vrith  a* 

raising  in  our  minds  the  same  vulgar  maasement  at  the  appearance  of  his  ft» 

astonishment  with  which  these  memor-  ther's  ghost,    and  we    confess,    our 

able    occurrences  were  generally  re-  minds  were  not  sufficiently  wonder* 

garded.     Yet  some  events  there  are  proof  to  encounter  the  present  formi* 

of  a  complexion  so  utterly  unnatural  dable  quarto  without  the  most  onaf- 

— so    entirely  at  variance   with    the  fected  astonishment.     Hiffhly  as  we 

most  probable  calculation^  which  seem  are  disposed  to  estimate  we  sa^idty 
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io  to  the  UDauthcri^ed  as« 

'  he  bays,  by  their  military 

11^  thus  eased  our  con- 

^vtl   proceed  to  a  more 

ition   of  the  merits 

^i.>ic  us. 

into  of  Dunluce  Castle* 

I'L  introciuction  of  a  person 

fmected  with   the  story, 

s  to  a  description  of  the 

way,  and  other  natural 

il  then  entirely  disappears. 

of    this    gentleman     is 

lid  as  he  is  obviouyly  of 

lii  the  author,  we  may 

IS  naturally  anxious  tliat 

if   a  respectable  figure  in 

II'*  readers.     It  is  rather 

Tore,  to  find  him  in-' 

aracter  of  a  Johnny 

iin.  content  with  walking 

I  road,  or  picking  pebble^* 

*»Mt  TTiuBt  stop  and  stare 

or,  as  IVIr  Quillinan 

raptured  glance**  on 

iid  promontory  of  the 

i  [owing  is  the  open-- 

1  rviM  amazemenCs  trance, 
f<iiim''don  Antmn^a  flhQre» 
Ted  his  Tftpiur^d  gknce, 
A  |»oiDt  to  Cape  Batigore, 

ins  contemptible  enough, 

ijiin  only  be  parallelled  by 

*:nthusiasm    of    Leigh 

his  flower-pots  and  hi 3 

n*  and  his  silly  ravings 

I     tojojTnents,    when    he 

L  Sundav  evening  with. 

l)rother  Jock,  in  Uie  ^ 

1  I  ck  Dog. 

naturally   be   supposed, 

lUn,    on  arriving    at   the 

t  way,  is  more  than  ever 

'    in    wild    omazemcnt's 

'  1-'^  no    linif   in  feed- 

rcil  gUnce"  on   the 

i  ^rand  specimens  of  the 

uiun   which    it   displays. 

iv.    howiver,    he    has    n 

k   of  difiiovcrin^  rtsi-ra- 

MnL^    only    in    Ids    owii 

lion.      It   would  be  ' 

^  j^  ifjid  to  view  things  as  ' 

ire;   and    therefore,    thia< 

iiuls  It  ahsolutcly  necessaiy 

r{jhoSL»    these   uri fortunate] 

I  tie  likeni'ss  of  every  thing 

('a«tle,  a  poem^  in  Ifbur  cimttis^  ] 
iiuliinan^  Esq.  of  the  third  dra- 
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Poems  by  a  Heavy  Dragoon^ 


CFeb. 


calculated  to  afibrd  an  important  ad- 
■  dition  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  the 
age.  Stilly  however^  we  confess  we 
were  quite  unprepared  for  the  appear- 
ance of  an  heroic  poem^  in  four  cantos^ 
and  received  it  with  much  the  same 
feelings  as  the  authentic  intelligence 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  polar  ice 
might  be  supposed  to  produce  in  the 
mind  of  Professor  Leslie.  It  was,  in- 
deed, as  astonishing  to  us  to  find  lieu- 
tenant Quillinan  attempting  the  char- 
acter of  an  epic  poet,  as  it  would 
be  to  encounter  Mr  Wordsworth  or 
Mr  Coleridge  tricked  out  in  the  hel- 
met, the  jack-boots,  and  other  el^ant 
appurtenances  of  the  third  Dragoon 
Guards. 

On  the  whole,  we  fear  we  cannot 
congratulate  our  gallant  defenders  on 
their  success  in  the  field  of  literature. 
The^  may,  indeed,  be  poets  among 
soldiers,  we  apprehend  they  must  still 
continue  mere  soldiers  among  poets. 
It  is  hot  every  corps  in  the  service 
who,  like 

«'  The  brave  Colonel  Corbett  and  his  rifle- 
men, 
Can  lay  down  the  swoid  and  take  up  the 
pen." 

and  wield  both  with  equal  dexterity 
and  success.  Yet  we  think  they  have 
fjuled  chiefly  tiom  attempting  too 
much.  Let  them  content  themselves 
at  present  with  the  composition  of  a  few 
drinking  songs,  or  occasional  stanzas 
on  the  death  of  a  white  mouse  or  a 
canary  bird.  "When  their  wings  be- 
come a  little  better  fledged  they  may 
attempt  a  higher  flight,  and  it  will 
give  us  much  pleasure  to  congratulate 
them  on  their  success.  But  we  must 
stick  a  little  closer  to  Mr  Quillinan. 

As  a  poet,  we  think  he  has  been  rather 
unfortunate  in  the  department  of  the 
service  of  which  he  has  made  choice. 
The  abstract  idea  which  we  form  of  a 
Heavy  Dragoon  is  by  no  means  a  poe- 
tical one.  We  are  led  involuntarily  lo 
connect  with  him  something  of  weight, 
clumsiness,  and  slowness  of  motion,  ut- 
terly destructive,  in  our  minds,  of  all 
grace  and  dignity  of  association.  In 
depicting  him,  we  figure  to  ourselves  a 
decent  jolly  looking  person,  mounted 
upon  something  about  the  size  of  a 
coach  horse,  with  a  chubby  good-na- 
tured countenance,  and  an  enormous 
superfluity  of  breech.  In  short,  there 
is  too  much  of  the  Puddingfield  and 
Btefington  about  him  to  allow  him  to 
find  any  grace  or  favour  in  the  eyes  of 


persons  of  a  refined  and  delicate  taste. 
It  is  somewhat  unacooimtable  too,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  very  honourable 
manner  in  which  that  nortion  of  his 
majesty's  troops  have  always  distin- 
gubhed  themselves  against  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  we  are  less  apt  mental- 
ly to  represent  them  as  charging  in  the 
bloody  plain,  and  dealine  deathblows 
from  their  dripping  swords,  than  get- 
ting pelted  with  mud  and  rotten  eggs 
in  a  meal  mob,  or  scuffling  with  sca- 
vengers and  butchers'  boys  at  the  Spa- 
fields  meeting.  About 
*<  The  whiskered  lancer  and  the  fietoe  fans- 

sar." 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  something 
of  lightness  of  grace,  and  of  celerity  of 
motion,  which  redeem  him  from  the 
same  vulgar  associations.  The  dark 
moustache  gives  a  pleasing  fiort^  to  his 
countenance,  and  notwithstandinjg  his 
red  breeches  and  yellow  Mofocoo  ooots, 
he  is  altogether  a  much  more  poetical 
personage.  We  are  quite  aware  it  may 
be  urged  against  us,  that  the  knights 
errant  of  old  were  dl  heavy  horsemen, 
and  that  therefore  a  portion  of  the 
dignity  of  their  character  may  be  sup- 
plied to  attach  to  their  representatives 
in  the  present  day.  And  if  the  analo- 
gy were  a  little  closer,  and  the  dragoon 
guards  were  still  apparelled  in  the  chi« 
valrous  accoutrement!^  of  their  ances- 
tors, we  will  admit  that  the  cuirass, 
the  hauberk,  the  greaves,  fuid  cuisses, 
might  goiar  to  ennoble  them  in  ouri- 
iuia^inution.  fiutalas,iti8not80.  With 
a  fatuity  somewhat  ludicrous,  the  head 
of  our  dragoon  (ctrtuinlv  the  least  vul- 
nerable  pai  t  of  his  body^  is  encased  in 
brass,  while  his  portly  beily>  fdid  the 
magiiifict- nt  expansion  of  his  rear,  are 
left  wholly  wi  tbout  di  fence.  The  most 
poetical  looking  corps  which  we  ever 
chanced  to  encounter  was  certainly 
that  of  the  black  hussars  of  Brunswick. 
Their  sable  uuitbrm,  the  death's  head 
which  they  curritd  on  their  capi^  the 

Erotusion  of  black  horse  ludr  which 
ung  down  ovcrsliadowing  their  hard 
featured  cojuntcnanccs,  altogether  ren-i 
dered  them  more  impressively  terrible 
than  can  well  be  conceived  by  a  Cock- 
ney, accustomed  only  to  raue  at  the 
smooth-shaven  chins  of  theufe-guards. 
Those  ^vho  know  tlie  importanoe  <tf 
preventing,  if  possible,  the  verv  idea 
of  death  tirom  occurring  to  a  solcuear  in 
the  moment  of  ilanger,  will  be  aUe  to 
appreciate  the  pro&ble  eflfeeU  of  the 
associations  which  the  ^^eurmce  of 
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thk  corps  was  calculated  to  exdte  in 
the  iniuds  of  their  enemies.  It  may 
surely  be  allowed  to  the  hravest  man 

>  prefer  fighting  with  decent  and  re- 
ctable  looking  men  like  himself,  to 

^countering  a  set  of  beings  of  such  a 
ghostly  and  unearthly  asptTt.  Moat 
men,  we  believe,  had  much  rather  sub- 
mit to  the  regular  cut  and  thrust  of 
our  common  dragoon,  thati  liavc  any 
thing  to  say  to  a  battalion  of  mounted 
sauliesj  who  appear  to  have  come,  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  their  fu- 
neral, than  of  affording  them  a  fair 
chance  for  their  lives  in  manly  and 
equal  combat. 

Nor  are  the  duties  attached  to  the 
rank  held  by  Lieutenant  Quillinan 
in  the  army,  likely  to  be  at  all  favour- 
Mt  to  the  production  of  poetical  \n* 
spiration.  To  ride  in  rear  of  a  troop — 
to  visit  stables — peep  into  camp- kettles 
—and  to  take  care  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  periodically  parade  in  clean 
Bhirts  and  pi{>e-el3yed  breeches^  are  not 
the  occupations  preciHely  mo«t  favour- 
able to  the  nurture  of  the  '*  au^ns  di- 
vinior,"  or  the  *'os  magna  sonaturum.*' 
They  are  humble  but  necessary  duties^ 
aad  are  the  more  intolerable  to  the  man 
of  talent  that  they  require  the  unre- 
mitting vigilance  of  \m  senses,  with- 
out affbrding  any  exercise  to  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind.  We  confess  wt  do 
not  regret  that  such  formidable  obsta- 
cles slioidd  exist  to  the  success  of  the 
military  poet.  For  though  we  have 
no  objection  to  a  small  ude  on  a  vic- 
tory, or  a  few  lauilatory  stanzas  on  a 
favourite  commander,  yet  we  protest 
most  strongly  against  all  and  every 
other  soldier,  whether  horse,  toot,  or 
dragoon^  who  shall  presume,  like  Mr 
Quilhnan,  to  write,  prints  and  dissemi- 
nate an  heroic  poein,  in  four  cautoB. 
Jf  there  is  any  principle  in  jiolitical 
economy  set  cotnpletely  at  rest,  it  is 
that  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
division  of  labour,  of  widen  suc!i  a 
proceeding  would  be  a  total  violation. 
It  is  the  duty  of  some  men  to  tight 
battles,  and  the  pleasure  oi^  others  lo 
sing  them.  It  is  quite  snfBcimt  that 
Achdles  should  kill  Hector  without  ul- 
tcrwards  turning  his  own  trumjteter, 
and  celebrating  his  achievements  in 
tuneful  verse*  Had  this  realiy  been 
the  C41SC,  Troy  had  long  since  been  for- 
got ;  and  we  should  objtct  quite  a« 
strongly  to  any  attempt  on  tht-  p^irt  of 
Air  Scott  or  Mr  Wordswoi ih  to  head 
forl0m«hoj»es^or  volunteer  out-pi^ueta^ 
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aa  we  now  do  to  the  unauthorized  as-. 
sumption  of  the  baySj  by  their  military^ 
rivals.     Ha\an^  thus  eased  our  con^ 
sciences,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  mor»| 
particular  examination   of  the  merits  f 
of  the  work  before  us. 

The  first  canto  of  Dunluce  Castle ' 
opens  with  the  introduction  of  a  person 
whoUy  unccmnected  with   the  story^'l 
who  treats  us  to  a  description  of  thtf  I 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  other  natural-1 
curiosities,  and  then  entirely  disappears/! 
The    name    of    this    gentleman    iaj 
M'Quillin,  and  as  he  is  obviously  of  f 
kith  and  kin  to  the  autlior,  we  may,  1 
suppose  he  was  naturally  anxious  that  J 
he  should  cut  a  respt^ctftble  figure  in 
the  eyes  of  his  readers.     It  ia  rather 
astonishing,  therefore,  to  iind  him  in-' 
t  reduced  in  the  character  of  a  Johnny' 
Raw,  who  is  not  content  with  walking 
quietly  on  the  road,  or  picking  jjebblea 
OTi  the  shore,  but  must  stop  and  stare 
like  a  stuck  pig,  or,  ai;  Mr  Quillinan 
calls  it,  "  feed  his  raptured  gknce*'  on 
every  hill,  cape,  and  promontory  of  the 
country.     The  following  is  the  open-' 
ing  of  the  poem  :  * 

**  Perpkx'd  in  wild  amazements  troncct     ' 
The  stranger  roam'd  on  Antniii''a  shorty 
And  now  had  fed  his  raptured  glance. 
From  Fairhead  point  to  Cape  B&ng<)Te» 
KntbusLBEt !  &;c" 

Suchafftrctation  is  contemptible  enough, 
and  fseirhaps  can  only  be  parallelled  by 
the  innocent  tnthusiasm  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  abont  his  flower-pots  and  iiia 
cabbage-garden,  and  his  silly  ravings 
about  sociiil  enjoyments,  when  he 
drinks  tea  on  a  Sunday  evening  with 
his  tamily  and  his  brother  Jack,  in  the 
balcony  of  the  Bbck  Dog. 

As  might  naturally  be  supposed, 
Mr  M'Quillin,  ou  arriving  at  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  is  more  than  ever 
"  perplexed  in  wild  amazement's 
trance,"  and  loses  no  time  in  feed-, 
ing  '*  his  raptured  glance"  on  the 
beautiful  and  grand  specimens  of  the 
Bassaltic  column  which  it  ilispbys. 
Unfortunately,  howtver,  he  has  a 
strange  knack  of  discovering  resem-« 
blancfs  existing  only  in  his  own 
diseased  imu^inatiou.  It  would  be 
much  too  unpeEtical  to  view  things  as 
tliey  really  itre ;  and  therttbrc,  this 
gen  lit  man  finds  it  absolutely  neceiiisary 
to  metamorphose  these  unfortunate 
pilLrs  into  the  likeness  of  every  thing 
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in  the  heaven  ahove,  or  the  earth  he- 
neath.  He  looks  on  one  side,  and  be- 
hold^ strange  to  say,  that 

**  There  bravely  shoodng  from  the  rock, 
A  sliip  seems  launching  from  its  stock.*' 

He  turns  his  optics  to  another,  and  k ! 
*•  Theie  giant  pUlars  fonn  a  range 
That  seems  some  Gothic  ruin  strange. 
And  draw  from  him  who  gazet  on 
A  sighjbr  ages  that  are  gone  /" 

He  tries  it  once  more,  and  sees 

••  Dark  dungeon  of  tyrannic  power 
Appears  a  melancholy  tower, 
From  whence,  to  pitying  Juncy^s  ear^ 
Come  toundt  cfwaU  and  vfo  and  fear  /" 

and  to  crown  all, 

'*  There  robed  in  venerable  gloom, 
Seems  model  of  monastic  dome. 
Where  Sebaphim  of  highest  class 
Descend  AT  morkikghoueof  mass  !!*' 

It  would  be  utterly  unpardonable  in 
us  to.  weaken  the  eiSect  of  the  above 
beautiful  and  original  descriptions  by 
any  observations  of  our  own.    We  can 
only  aj9brd  our  readers  another  short 
specimen  of  Mr  Quillinan's  descriptive 
powers  before  we  enter  more  immedi- 
ately on  the  story  of  the  poem.    Still 
talking  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  he 
proceeds  to  inform  us — 
"  It  well  might  cheat  the  keenest  e^es 
To  think  that  human  hand  had  laid 
That  sea-invading  esplanade; 
Its  polygons  so  perfect  are^ 
And  vertically  regular ; 
And  yet  so  dark  and^rce  they  seem, 
That  might  imagination  deem, 
(Each  upward  set  without  its  wain). 
Was  even  HeWs  artillery  train. 
There  ]daced  by  demons  with  intent 
To  blast  the  crystal  firmament  /" 

There  is  something  extraordinarily 
fine  in  all  this^  though  it  smells  rather 
too  much  of  the  shop.  But  we  must 
now  have  done  with  the  first  canto, 
and  proceed  to  give  a  short  account 
of  the  ajSTecting  narrative  developed 
with  so  much  skill  and  talent  in  the 
remainder  of  the  poem.  We  are 
informed  by  Mr  Quillinan,  that  Dun- 
luce  Castle  was  (God  knows  how 
many  centuries  ago)  the  seat  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  M'Quillins.  In- 
deed it  might  still  have  remained  so 
but  for  the  arrival  of  a  deep  Scotsman 
called  McDonnell  (Qu.  Macdonald) 
and  his  pretty  daughter.  M'Quillin*s 
son,  a  young  gentleman,  called  Owen, 
speedily  falls  a  victim  to  the  charms  of 
the  young  lady,  and  M'Quillin  him- 
self to  the  acta  of  her  father.    There 
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existed,  it  seems,  a  cavern  connected 
with  the  castle,  which 

<*  Possessed  an  unexpected  vent 
Unknown  to  public  use." 

TluB  secret  he  is  spooney  enough  \m 
disclose  to  the  Scotsman,  who  intro- 
duces thereby  into  the  castle  a  party 
cMf  his  Highland  friends.  They  are 
fortunate  euough  to  catch  all  the  fa- 
mily napping,  and  accordingly  proceed, 
secundum  artem,  to  cut  their  throats, 
which  is  effected  without  any  material 
accident.  A  great  deal  of  flirtation 
has,  in  the  meantime,  been  carrying 
on  between  young  M^QuiUin  a]\d 
McDonnell's  daughter,  Marian.  The 
ferocious  Highlander,  after  diiqiOBing 
of  the  rest  of  the  &mily,  tosses  Mr 
Owen  over  a  rock,  and  with  a  sort  of 
gratuitous  barbarity  altogether  unac- 
countable, condud^  the  sad  catalogue 
of  daughter  with  the  murder  of  nis 
own  daughter.  This  story,  it  must 
be  admitted,  possesses  much  tragic 
interest,  and  our  readers  will  soon 
see  that  the  advantages  which  it  af« 
fbrded  him  have  by  no  means  been  ne- 
glected by  Mr  Quillinan. 

In  the  following  extract,  we  have  a 
description  of  the  advance  of  the  Hi^- 
lander  and  his  party  through  the 
aforesaid  cavern  to  the  attack  of  ihe 
castle.  The  two  last  lines  we  think 
partake  of  the  fault  we  before  alladed 
to,  and  smell  a  little  of  the  dragoon. 
HoweT  :r,  there  is  a  stillness  and  sdem- 
nity  about  it  altogether  extremely  im« 
pressive— ^ 

**  But  on  their  still  and  cautious  pa&y 
M*Donnel  and  his  dan  had  sped. 
The  clamour-raising  winds  of  wratfat 
Conspired  to  hill  their  tread ; 
Thro*  every  well-known  subtle  du^ 
The  Scot  his  silent  foUowers  drew 
Thro'  vaults  whose  striking  damp  obtcttre. 
No  human  sense  might  long  endure ; 
Where  not  a  sentry  kept  his  vigilf 
And  secrecy  had  hid  her  sigU! 
The    short    and    emphatic    direction 
given  by  Sandy  to  his  followen,  we 
think,  too,  is  exceedingly  spirited  and 
characteristic : 

**  'Tis  well— now  doser  draw  the  snare. 
Around  you  is  their  nest. 
Despatch,  and  stillness  be  your  caze. 
Away — you  know  the  rest !" 
Horrors  now  begin  to  thicken  on  us. 
All  the  retainers  of  the  Irish  chidtain 
are  knocked  on  the  head  as  quiethr 
as  could  be  desired,  and  M^DonneU 
creeps  to  M'Quillin's  bed-side ; 
**  Resolved  the  deed  of  darkest  criaie' 
Should  by  his  own  fcU  ann  be  mxK^jDAf 


And  give  hk  name  to  after^time 
In  hues  of  \illany  sublime." 

lie  finds  hh  prey  dosing,  and  is  just 
about  to  despatch  him  ;  but^  having 
fortunately  eat  ratlier  a  hearty  supper, 

**  Harsh  and  uneasy  visions  past 
Upon  hifi  troubled  brain ;" 

and  bis  host  awakes  time  enough  to 
save  himself.  The  following  is  the 
animated  description  of  the  combat 
which  tiikea  place  between  them.  We 
have  no  doubt  it  will  reminds  our 
readers  of  the  death  of  JVIarmion,  or 
that  of  Hassan^  in  the  Giaour. 

**  Now  wrestling  fierce  the  wall  he  made. 
And  snatching  thence  a  hau^ng  bljide» 
The  dragging  fbe  be  from  him  flings. 
Then  on  with  fUrious  valwur  sprin>^» 
Forth  leaps  M*DanijeU*s  nword  amain  ; 
They  meet — they  part— ^tliey  dose  again  ; 
They  grapple  now,  and  now  the  ligTit 
The  lamps  dim  rars  aftbrd* 
Strikes  ffd]  upon  the  traitor^s  sight, 
Down  dropa  tlie  hero's  sword  ! 
Great  powers  of  heaven  and  eardi,  he  cries, 
What  si^jrht  is  thia  to  blast  mine  eye«  ? 
Say,  horrid  semblance,  art  thou  not 
M'DonneU,  the  confederate  Scot? 
That  eubde  damned  renegade! 
While  tlius  by  dire  amaze  betrayedj 
The  gmermtg  chk/tain  mnk\ 
Riiahed  fojl  upon  his  naked  breast. 
Deep  m  his  heart  hit  fauldiion  prest. 
And  prone  the  warrior  tuttk; 
Yet  spare  my  children,  ere  he  died. 
Oh  !  spare  my  children,  feebly  cried!" 

Kow,  with  all  our  lulmiratio;^  of  the 
above  fine  passage^  we  do  not  precisely 
■ee  the  grounds  on  which  ]\I*Qui]lin 
can  w^ith  any  propriety  tenn  his  nd- 
fersary  a  renegnde.  The  IlighLmder 
appears  to  have  been  troubletl  M'ith 
few  religious  principles  of  any  kind ; 
and  those  whicli  he  had,  bad  us 
they  were,  he  never  seems  to  have  re- 
Dounced^  Mr  QuiUinaUj  however^  ap^ 
pears  to  understand  the  word  to  mean 
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n  person  who  breaks  into  a  cnstle  and 
kills  the  owner  of  it — an  interpreta- 
tion for  which  Dr  Johnson  had  uot 
quite  nrepiired  us.  Passing  over  this, 
and  other  frivolous  objections,  we  shall j 
now  present  our  rt^aders  with  the  niosf 
sublime  passage  in  the  whole  poera* 
It  consists  of  an  address  tVom  the  ] 
to  the  burglarious  Celt 

"  Now  dark  McDonnell  take  thy  aword, 
And  Itl't  it  to  thy  Up  abhorred. 
Aye,  let  that  maikgiou^  lip. 
Its  every  gout  of  crimson  sip  ♦ 
Nay,  u|)on  blood  let  blood-hound  sup. 
Drink,  dark  McDonnell,  drink  it  up ; 
For  'twill  supply  thee  to  the  hilt. 
The  deepest  deadliest  drug  of  guilt, 
That  e*er  on  soul  of  misdiief  fell. 
And  dogged  it  till  it  sunk  to  hdL** 

This  is  in  the  true  military  taste,  and 
with  the  favourable  impression  it  must 
leave  on  the  minds  of  our  reatlcrs^  wej 
shall  now   close   our  extracts.     The 
love  scenes  between  Owen  and  ManottJ 
are  wrought  up  in  the  most  approved j 
manner,  according  to  the  best  recip 
adopted  by  Miss  Oweuson  and  Misi^l 
Porter,   but  we  must  leave  them  taf 
be  enjoyed  by  those  who  choose  ., 
*'  feed  their  raptured  glance"  by  per- 
using the  volume  itself.    The  work  \i\ 
from  the  private  press  of  Sir  Egertottl 
Brydges,    who   discharges   the   pleaa«(4 
ing    duties    of    editor-     We    shouli"! 
say  the  printing  was   beautiful   werdj 
it     not     disligiired      by     an     absurt!] 
mass    of    gaudy    and     tasteless    de«l 
coration-     One   of  the  vignettes,  wej 
observe,    at  tlie  commencement   of  j 
poem  intended   to   be   very  patbeticj  i 
ctmUiius   a   delineation    of   a    pockel] 
hajidkerchief,    an    instrument,   how^  J 
ever,  which  we  can  assure  tlie  most 
Ucrymose  young  lady  she  will  find  not  I 
the  snialle^st  occaiiion  for  in  perusing) 
the  poems  of  Lieutenant  Qullbnan. 
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A  vcnv  clear  and  animated  descrip- 
tion of  this  extraordin»ry  piece  of 
mechanism,  which  may  really  be  call- 
ed a  wonderliil  creature,  has  been 
written  by  a  friend  of  ours,  an  Oxford 
graduate;  and  we  think  our  readei^s 
may  be  amused  by  stnue  |}urticulars  of 
what  may  be  culleil  its  life  and  char- 


acter. Our  friend  is  one  of  the  best 
chtss-players  we  know  ;  yet  we  belie v# J 
that  he  was  hard  put  to  it  by  lli^T 
Automaton,  who  is,  in  his  own  peculiar) 
wuy,  ijuite  a  second  Phiilidor.  All] 
who  know  any  thing  of  the  fascinating  / 
game  of  chess  are  aware  of  the  consti^nt  1 
exercise  of  acute  judgment  re<juired  in  ' 
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anticipating  the  designs  of  an  antago- 
nist, and  in  frustrating  those  that  can- 
not be  foreseen.  Indeed,  it  is  acknow-* 
ledged  to  be  about  as  difficult  a  thing 
to  win  a  great  game  of  chess,  as  a  great 
battle — and,  therefore,  our  Automaton 
may  yet  make  a  brilliant  figure  some 
day  or  other  as  a  general  officer. 

The  inventor,  or  rather,  it  should 
be  said,  the  father  of  this  creature, 
was  Wolffgang  de  Kempelen,  a  Hun- 
garian gentleman,  aulic  counsellor  to 
the  royal  chamber  of  the  domains  of 
the  Emperor  in  Hungary.  Being  at 
Vienna  in  the  year  17(>9,  he  offered  to 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  to  con- 
struct a  piece  of  mechanism  more  un- 
accoimtable  than  any  she  had  previ- 
ously witnessed;  and  accordingly,  with- 
in six  months,  the  Automaton  chess 
player  was  presented  at  court,  where 
nis  extraordinary  mental  powers  excit- 
ed the  liveliest  astonishment.  M.  de 
Kempelen,  some  years  afterwards,  pub- 
licly exhibited  him  (for  we  shall  not 
de^^e  a  man  of  genius  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  vile  neuter)  m  Germany 
and  other  countries.  In  the  year  1785^ 
M'  de  Kempelen  visited  England,  and 
at  his  death  in  1803,  this  worthy  Au- 
tomaton became  the  property  of  that 
gentleman's  son,  who  may  be  distin- 
guished from  his  incomprehensible  bro« 
ther  by  the  term,  "  filius  camalis,"  and 
by  whom  (notwithstanding  the  appa- 
rent violation  of  the  free  spirit  of  our 
laws,  and  of  nature  herself,)  ne  was  sold 
to  the  present  exhibitor,  a  person,  it  is 
said,  of  great  ability  in  the  science  of 
mechanics. 

After  this  short  historical  notice,  our 
Oxford  friend  (who,  by  the  way,  has 
seemingly  forgotten  his  promise  to  send 
us  an  occasional  article)  thus  intro- 
duces to  us  the  son  of  the  aulic  coun- 
sellor. 

"  The  room  where  it  is  at  present  exhi- 
bited has  an  inner  apartment,  within  which 
appears  the  figure  of  a  Turk,  as  large  as  life, 
drened  after  the  Turkish  fasjiion,  sitting  be- 
hind a  chest  of  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length, 
two  feet  in  breadth,  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  height,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the 
wooden  seat  on  which  it  sits.  The  chest  is 
placed  upon  four  casters,  and  together  with 
the  figure,  may  be  easily  moved  to  any  part 
of  the  room.  On  the  plain  surface  formed 
by  the  top  of  the  chest,  in  the  centre,  is  a 
raised  immoveable  chess-board  of  handsome 
dimensions,  upon  which  the  figure  has  its 
eyes  fixed ;  its  right  arm  and  hand  being 
extended  on  the  chest,  and  its  left  arm  some- 
what raised,  as  if  in  Uie  attitude  of  holding 


a  Turkish  pipe,  whidi  originBlly  was  plaood 
in  its  hand. 

"  The  exhibitor  begins  by  wheeling  the 
chest  to  the  entrance  of  the  apartment  with- 
in which  it  stands,  and  in  face  of  the  qpec- 
tators.  He  then  opens  certain  doois  con- 
trived in  the  chest,  two  in  front,  and  two  at 
the  back,  at  the  same  time  palling  oat  • 
long  shallow  drawer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
che6t  made  to  contain  the  dieas  men,  « 
cushion  for  the  arm  of  the  figure  to  lestup-i 
on,  and  some  counters.  Two  lesser  doorst 
and  a  green  doth  screen,  contrived  in  the 
body  of  the  figure,  and  in  its  lower  parts, 
are  likewise  opened,  and  the  Turkish  lobe 
which  ooveiB  them  is  raised ;  so  that  the 
construction  bodi  of  the  figure  and  chest  in- 
ternally is  displayed.  In  this  state  ^  au* 
tomaton  is  moved  round  for  the  fflrnmination 
of  the  spectators ;  and  to  baniih  aH  suspi* 
cion  from  the  most  sceptical  mind«  that  any 
Uving  subject  is  oonceakd  widiin  any  part 
of  it,  the  exhibitor  introduces  a  lighted  can- 
dle into  the  body  of  die  diest  and  figare,  ly 
which  the  interior  of  each  is,  in  a  great  mvu- 
sure,  rendered  transparent,  and  the  most 
secret  comer  is  shewn.  Here,  it  mttj  be  <4>-. 
served,  that  the  same  precautian  to  mnofe 
suspicion  is  used,  if  requested,  at  the  dose 
as  at  the  commencement  of  a  game  of  Che» 
with  the  Automaton. 

**  The  chest  is  divided  by  a  partition,  !■•- 
to  two  unequal  chambers.  That  to  tht. 
right  of  the  figure  is  the  narrowest,  and  oe« 
cupies  scarcely  one  third  of  the  body  of  the 
chest  It  is  filled  with  little  wheda,  kvost 
cylinders,  and  other  madiineiy  used  in 
clock-work.  That  to  the  left  contains  a  Betv 
wheels,  some  small  bands  widi  tffongft, 
and  two  quaiters  of  a  drde  placed  horinm- 
tally.  Tike  body  and  lower  parts  of  the  fi- 
gure contain  certain  tubes,  wfaieh  teem  to. 
be  conductors  to  the  ma^ineiy.  After  » 
sufiicient  time,  during  i^iich  each  q^eetator 
may  satisfy  his  scruples  and  his  cuxiosityt 
the  exhibitor  redoses  the  doors  ti  the  dust 
and  figure,  and  the  drawer  at  bottom;, 
makes  some  arrangements  in  the  body  of 
the  figure,  winds  up  the  woiks  widi  a  scj 
insertol  into  a  small  opening  on  the  side  of 
the  chest,  places  a  cushion  under  the  left 
arm  of  the  figure,  which  now  rests  iqxm  it, 
and  invites  any  individual  present  to  play  a 
game  of  Chess. 

**  At  one  and  three  o^dock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Automaton  plays  only  ends  of 
games,  with  any  person  who  may  be  pre- 
sent On  these  occasions  the  pieces  are 
placed  on  the  board,  according  to  a  preoon^ 
certed  arrangement;  and  the  Automaton 
invariably  wms  the  game.  But  at  d^t 
o^clock  every  evening,  it  plays  an  entire 
game  against  any  antagonist  who  may  of- 
fer himsdf,  and  generally  is  the  winner,  al- 
though the  inventor  had  not  this  issue  in 
view  as  a  necessary  event 

*'  In  playing  a  game,  the  Automaton 
makes  choice  of  the  white  pieces,  and  al- 
ways has  the  first  move*    These  are  small 
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advantages  towards  winniitg  the  game  wMch 
aie  diccrftiHy  conceded.  It  pJayjJ  widi  the 
left  hand,  the  ri^ht  &mi  and  hand  being  con- 
stantly extended  on  the  chesty  behind  which 
ii  is  seated.  This  slight  incongruity  pro- 
ceeded i'rom  absence  of  mind  in  tJie  inventor, 
who  did  not  perceive  hii  mistake  till  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Automaton  was  too  far  com- 
pleted to  admit  of  the  mistake  being  recti- 
fied*  At  the  ocwnmencement  uf  a  game,  the 
AutxnuatOQ  moves  its  head,  as  if'  taking  a 
vkw  of  the  board  ;  the  same  motion  occurs 
at  tbe  doac  of  a  game-  In  making  a  move, 
it  abrly  raises  ita  left  ami  from  the  cushion 
placed  imder  it,  and  directs  it  towards  the 
square  of  the  piece  to  be  moved.  Its  hand 
and  fingers  op«n  on  touching  the  piece,  which 
it  takes  iip,  and  conveys  to  any  proposed 
square*  The  arm,  then*  returns  with  a  na- 
tural motion  to  the  cushion  upon  which  it 
usually  rests.  In  taking  a  piece,  the  Auto- 
maton inake«  the  same  motions  of  the  ntxn 
and  hand  to  lay  hold  of  the  piece,  which  it 
convcye  t'rom  die  board ;  and  then  returning 
to  its  own  piece,  it  takes  it  up,  and  places  it 
<m  the  vacant  square.  These  motions  are 
performed  widi  perfect  cwrectness ;  and  the 
dexterity  with  which  the  arm  acts,  especially 
in  the  delicate  operation  of  casting,  seems 
to  be  the  restdt  of  spontaneoua  feeling,  bend- 
ing at  the  Bhoulder,  elbow,  and  knuckles, 
*  iml  cautiously  avoiding  to  touch  any  other 
piece  than  tliat  which  b  to  be  moved,  nor 
CTct  tiiaking  a  falbe  move, 

•*  After  a  move  made  by  its  antagonist, 
^e  Autoinott)n  remaina  for  a  few  moment* 
only  inactive,  os  if  meditating  its  next  move  ; 
upon  wliich  the  motions  ot  the  left  arm  and 
hand  follow.  On  giving  check  to  tlic  King, 
it  moves  m  bead  as  a  signal.  When  a  fiiUe 
move  is  made  by  its  antag^jnist,  which  fre- 
quently  occurs,  dirough  curiosity  to  observe 
in  what  manner  the  Automaton  will  act :  as, 
for  instance,  if  a  Knight  be  made  ti»  move 
like  a  Castle,  the  Automaton  tape  impa- 
tiently on  the  chest,  with  it*  right  hjmd,  re- 
plains  the  Knight  on  its  former  square,  and 
nut  pennittin^  its  antagonist  to  recover  his 
jaove^  proceeds  immediately  to  move  one  of 
its  own  piece*:  tlms  apiiearing  to  punish 
him  for  his  iiiattention.  The  little  advan- 
tage ill  play  which  is  hereby  gaitied»  makes 
the  Automaton  more  a  match  for  its  antago- 
nist, and  seems  to  have  been  conteii>plated 
by  the  mventor  as  an  additioaal  resource  to- 
wards winning  tlie  game. 
•'It  is  of  imponanoe  that  the  person 
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matched  againist  the  Automaton,  ahmild  be 
attentive,  in  moving  a  piece,  to  place  it  pre- 
cisely in  tile  centre  of  its  square ;  otherwise 
die  ligure,  in  attempting  to  lay  hold  of  the 
piece,  may  miss  its  hold,  or  even  sustain 
some  injury  in  the  dehcate  mechanism  of 
the  fingers.  When  the  person  has  made  a 
move,  no  alteration  in  it  can  take  place:  and 
if  a  piece  be  touclied,  it  must  be  played 
sonicwhtrc.  This  rule  is  stricdy  observed 
by  the  AutomRton.  ii  its  antagonist  hesi- 
tates to  movt  for  a  considerable  time,  it  taps 
smartly  on  the  top  of  the  chest  with  th« 
right  hand,  which  is  constantly  extended 
upon  it,  as  if  testifying  impatience  at  his 
deUy. 

**  During  the  time  that  the  Autoniaton  is 
in  motion,  a  low  sound  of  clock-work  run* 
ning  down  U  heard,  which  ceases  soon  after 
its  arm  rctoms  to  the  cushion  ;  and  then  its 
antagonist  may  make  his  move.  The  works 
are  wottnd  up  at  intervals,  after  ten  or 
twelve  moves,  by  tlie  exhibiter,  who  is 
usually  employed  in  walking  up  and  down 
the  apartment  In  which  the  Automaton  is 
shown,  approaching,  however,  tine  chest 
ft^m  time  to  time,  especially  on  its  right 
side. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exiiibttion  of  the 
Automaton,  on  tlie  removal  of  tlie  chest 
nrten  Irom  die  board,  one  of  the  spectatoig^ 
indiscriminately  is  requested  to  pl^ice  % 
Knight  upon  any  square  of  the  board  at 
pleasure*  The  Automaton  immediately 
takes  up  die  Knight,  and  beginning  froni. 
that  square,  it  moves  tbe  piece,  acairciing  to' 
its  proper  motion,  so  as  to  nnuch  cad)  of  th« 
sixty- three  squares  of  the  chess  board  in  turOa 
without  missing  one,  or  return iz)g  to  the 
same  square.  The  square  from  which  thej 
K night  proceeds  is  marked  by  a  white  coun- 
ter ;  and  the  squares  successively  touched, 
by  red  counters,  which  at  length  occupy  alt 
the  other  squares  of  tbe  board.'* 

Our  friendj  tlie  Graduate^  whose  own 
skill  m  mechanics  is  well  kiiowDj  often 
some  speculations  on  the  theory  of  thial 
wonderilil  person's  gtneration.    These] 
exhibit  aO  his  wonted  acutenessj  butj^  | 
as  he  confesses  that   they  leave   tltej 
mystery  of  the  Autoinuton's   powen 
still  unexplained,  we  conttnt  ourselvo 
witli  referring  the   curioua  reader  t« 
liig  own  very  enlertaining  painphbt. 
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SKETCHES  OF  SCENERY  IN  SAYOY^  SWITZERLAND^  AND  THE  ALPS. 


MR  EDITOR^ 

Tod  as]^  me  to  send  you  some  sketches 
of  my  late  tour  in  France^  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  &c.  But  Tm  afraid  I 
shall  be  able  to  offer  you  little  that 
will  be  of  general  interest ;  for  I  must 
confess  to  you,  that  my  plan  of  obser- 
vation— ^if  it  could  be  called  a  plan — 
was  entirely  a  selfish  one.  Before  set- 
ting out,  I  had  determined  to  remain 
so  totally  unfettered,  that  I  would  not 
even  prepare  myself  for  the  journey, 
by  renewing  or  completing  viy  very 
■imperfect  reading  acquaintance  with 
the  chief  parts  that  I  was  about  to 
visit.  I  was  going,  in  sober  certainty, 
to  view  the  rc«l  scenes,  the  ideal  im- 
ages of  which  had  been  the  objects  of 
my  love — ^until  within  these  few  years 
my  hopeless  love— ever  since  I  had 
known  what  it  was  that  I  really  wish- 
ed or  wanted ;  and  I  was  determined 
to  come  to  the  contemplation  of  them 
free  firom  all  other  bias  on  my  mind 
than  would  be  given  to  it  by  the  de- 
lightful but  somewhat  misty  and  in- 
distinct associations,  which  nad  come 
to  it,  as  it  were  of  themselves,  in  my 
very  earliest  youth  ;  and  had,  ever 
since,  been  congregating  and  engen- 
dering together,  tUl  at  length  they 
had  formed  a  sort  of  colony  there — a 
little  kingdom  of  their  own,  of  which 
Fancy  was  the  sole  and  undisputed 
sovereign,  and  in  the  midst  of  which 
I  could  at  all  times  take  re^ge  from 
the  dull  and  dreary  realities  of  com- 
mon life.  I  determined,  too,  that  this 
ideal  kingdom  should  never  be  over- 
turned but  by  Nature  herself.     In 

:fact,  that  I  would  not  go  among  these 
scenes  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 

judgment  of  them  for  myself,  but 
would  leave  them  to  build  up  for  me 
a  fabric  of  their  own,  in  the  place  of 
tlie  ideal  one  that  I  know  they  would 

.destroy.  I  felt  it  to  be  something 
worse  than  idle  to  go  peeping  and  pry- 

Jng  about,  with  a  pencil  and  a  note- 

.  book  in  my  hand,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  William  Tell ; — to  be  sketch- 
ing trees  and  cottages,  or  scribbling 
nothings,  in  the  ideal  presence  of  Man- 
fred, or  the  real  one  of  Mont  Blanc ; 
— to  be  ascertaining  the  exact  distance 
from  Verai  across  the  lake  to  the  rocks 
of  Meillerie,  in  order  to  calculate 
whether  St  Preux  really  could  see 
from  thence  the  dwelling  of  JuUe ; — 


to  be  inquiring  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  at  Clurei]»— the  scene  a£ 
that  immortal  kiis,  the  echoes  of  which 
may  even  now,  to  an  ear  properly  at- 
tuned, be  heard  mingling  with  the 
breezes  that  whisper  among  the  brandi- 
es of  its  chesnut  groves,  or  come  in- 
ning the  brow — the  burning  brow— -of 
him  who  gazes,  for  the  first  time^  on 
that  cradle  and  home  and  heaven  of 
love. 

I  repeat,  my  determination  wat  not 
only  not  to  prepare  myself  for  vimting 
such  scenes  as  these,  but  when  I  fbnnd 
myself  in  the  midst  of  them^  not  even 
to  examine  or  record  my  feelings  about 
them :  but  to  remain  in  whatWords- 
worth  calls  '^  a  wise  paflUveneflB." — ^To 
spread  open,  as  it  were^  my  mind  and 
heart  and  senses  to  the  powen  and  in- 
fluences that  would  every  where  sur- 
round me ;  and  leave  them  to  work 
their  own  effects :  beUeving,  that  if  I 
was  worthy  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
such  influences,  they  would  come  to 
me  of  themselves,  and  remain  with 
me ;  and  that  if  I  was  not^  no  seek- 
ings  or  solicitations  could  entice  than. 
— I  therefore  wrote  nothing  about 
them  at  the  time — I  mean,  fbr  myidf. 
I  did  not  even  endeavour  to  remember 
any  thing.  I  read  the  poetry  of  them 
— ^as  I  read  written  jpoetry — ^not  for 
the  purpose  of  criticising  it^  and  get* 
ting  particular  passages  by  henrt,  in 
order  to  talk  about  and  quote  firom  it^ 
but  to  feel  and  eigoy  it ;— not  that  I 
might  seem  wiser  and  better  in  oonio- 
quence,  but  that  I  might  be  so. 

I  shall  not  determine  whether  tbii 
was  the  best  plan  I  could  have  adopt- 
ed, with  reference  to  my  own  pnr- 
poses ;  but  certainly  it  waa,  of  all 
others,  the  least  fitted  to  enable  me  to 
give  information  or  amusonent  to  any 
but  those  very  few  dear  firi^da,  in 
whose  estimation,  when  one  is  absent) 
every  little  word  and  thought  that  ia 
conveyed  to  them,  acquires  a  new  ai|d 
adventitious  value,  by  becoming  a 
hint,  on  which  the  imagination  may 
build  conjectures  and  surmises  quite 
as  good  as  any  real  information  that 
might  occupy  their  place.  For,  to 
such  jfriends  as  I  am  speakins  of,  the 
absent  person  will  always  be  we  centre 
to  which  all  those  of  their  thoughts 
which  can  be  made  to  have  any  rmr* 
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ence  to  him,  mxai  alone  point  In 
books  they  may  read  descriptions  of 
foreign  scenery  and  manners,  for  mere 
amusement,  or  for  tbe  purpose  of  ex- 
tending their  knowledge,  and  enrich- 
ing their  fancy  and  imagination  ;  but 
w}ien  they  read  such  in  hh  lettera,  it 
is  only  that  they  may  endeavour  to 
realize  to  themselves,  and  gympathize 
with,  what  they  will  know  to  he  his 
feelings  in  contemplating  what  he  de- 
scribes. They  will  desire  to  learn  the 
character  of  the  scenery  through  which 
he  is  passing  on  such  or  such  a  day, 
that  tney  may  be  the  better  able,  in 
fancy,  to  accompany  him.  Thuy  will 
wnsh  to  be  made  acquainted  witn  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  is  sojourning,  that  they  may 
the  more  distinctly,  in  imagination, 
view  kim  among  them«  In  shorty  all 
the  direct  and  personal  interest  that 
may,  at  other  times,  have  been  felt  in 
such  descriptions,  will  now  be  merged 
and  lofitj  for  the  moment,  in  the  rela- 
tive interest  they  have  acquired  by 
their  connexion  with  him. 

If  you  think  your  readers  are  hkely 
to  be  amused  by  unconnected  extracts, 
9uch  as  accompany  this^  from  private 
letters,  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  send 
you  a  few  more  of  the  same  kind*  1 
may  also  add  a  few  desultory  recollec- 
tions, just  in  the  order,  or  rather  dis- 
order,  in  which  they  are  pretty  sure 
to  occur  to  me. 

The  following  are  sketches  of  see* 
nery  very  Httle  known  and  talked  of 
in  diis  country :  by  tar  the  most  fire- 
quented  passage  into  Italy  being  that 
by  the  Simplon* 

*^   Vou  know   that   Rousseau 

passed  nearly  all  the  innocent  and  hap- 
py part  of  his  Ufe  with  his  dear  *'  Ma- 
maii,*  Matlame  de  Warens,  ut  Cham- 
bery,  the  capital  of  Savoy ;  and,  sure- 
ly, nowhere  else  is  there  a  place  so  ex- 
quisitely adapted  to  feed  and  nurse 
and  cherish  the  peculiar  propensities 
of  Ids  romantic  nature.  The  road  to 
C bomber y  from  France  lies  through  a 
country  that  surpasses,  in  mingled 
grandeur  and  beauty,  all  that  I  had 
pre\iously  conceiveci  of  natural  scen- 
ery, though  the  beauty  greatly  predo- 
miimtes.  The  road  is  between  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  by  the  Bide 
of  ft  small  river  the  whole  way. — ^Thia 
river  is  the  most  poetical  little  stream 
you  can  imagine,  Sometimts  ripphng 
and  smiling  along  through  flowers  and 
weeds,  to  the  sound  of  its  own  music 
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others,  leaping  and  dashing 
through  broken  rocks,  and  lashing  it- 
self into  torrents  of  white  tbam — at 
the  next  turn  of  the  road,  perhaps, 
thtmdering  down  a  precipice  in  the 
form  of  a  cataract,  or  its  course  only 
to  be  discovered  by  its  sound,  or  by 
the  thin  white  mists  that  rise  from  its 
low  and  concealed  bed — and,  perhaps 
five  minutes  after,  you  discover  it  a- 
gain,  basking  along  in  the  sunshine, 
as  if  nothing  could  disturb  it^  tran« 
quilhty,  and  as  if  the  greatest  obstacle 
it  had  ever  met  with  in  its  course  had 
been  a  tew  pebbles  to  curl  round,  or  a 
water-lily  to  sport  with. — The  road 
is  a  sort  of  causeway,  always  following 
the  course  of  this  river.  Immediately 
adjoining  to  the  rood  and  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  bed  of  the  valley  ex* 
tends  for  a  very  small  space  on  each 
side,  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant 
cultivation,  and  then  immediately  from 
this  bed  the  raountidns  ascend  on  each 
side,  almost  perpendicularly,  to  (liter-^ 
ally)  above  the  clouds. — You  will  ea^ 
sily  conceive  tliat  the  effect  of  ul!  tliis 
is  exquisite^ — for  the  mountains  them- 
selves, up  to  nearly  their  summits,  are 
not  only  covered  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful cultivation  J  but  studded  with  cot- 
tages and  villages  at  all  heights  and  in  all 
directions ;  and  the  whole  surmounted 
by  magnificent  forests  of  pin&-trees,  in 
many  parts  shifting  their  strait  arrowy 
trunks  irom  out  the  eternal  snow. 
The  character  of  the  houses,  too,  ia  so 
exactly  in  keeping  with  the  scenery  in 
which  they  occur,  that  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  perfectly  enchanting. 
They  are  scarcely  ever  built  in  the 
valley,  but  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  out  of  which  they  appear  to 
grow,  aa  if  they  were  a  pert  of  th« 
mountain  itself.  They  are  always  per- 
fectly white ;  and  to  every  small  vil- 
lage of  eight  or  ten  cottages  (for  they 
are  all  cottages  J,  there  is  a  httle 
church;  and  these  villages  and  church- 
es are  met  with  at  every  mile — so  that 
there  is  an  unceasing  variety  the  whole 
way,  These  cottages  generally  stand 
in  the  midst  of  Uttle  patches  of  garden 
or  orchard  ground,  or  meadows  of  the 
most  exquisite  green,  in  which  flocks 
and  cattle  are  feeding. — ^Add  to  all 
this  a  romantic- looking  castle,  with 
towers,  turrets,  &c.  occurring  every 
now  and  then  on  the  summit  of  a 
proJL'cting  rock — beautiful  waterfalls 
gushing  from  out  clusters  of  firs^  or 
dumps  of  underwood-^the  unceasing 
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sound  of  the  river  mingling  at  times 
with  the  matin  or  ye8|>er  bell,  or  the 
fltiU  more  melodious  bells  of  the  herd 
— the  scent  from  a  thousand  wild- 
flowers— ti^e  balmlike  air — ^and  the 
deep-blue  sky  over  all, — and  you  have 
a  scene  that  no  imagination  or  fiction, 
even  of  ancient  fable,  can  surpass^  for 
pure,  delidoius,  tranquil  beauty. 

I  never  passed  two  whole  days  toge- 
ther of  something  so  near  to  hi^piness 
as  I  did  among  me  mountains  of  Sa- 
voy ; — and  though  I  was  too  delighted 
to  think  of  it  at  the  time,  I  have  since 
been  very  much  pleased  to  recognise 
in  this  a  very  striking  confirmation  of  a 
&vourite  creed  of  mine.  I  am  now  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  there  are  no 
mental  ills  that  may  not  be  cured  by  a 
timely,  a  sincere,  and  a  trusting  recur- 
rence to  those  medicines  which  lye 
everywhere  scattered  about  for  us  a- 
mong  the  forms  and  influences  of  na^ 
t€Bre:  that  in  an  inartificial  state  of 
society  and  manners,  all  the  fancies  and 
feelings  and  associations  that  come  to 
the  mind  from  the  external  world,  are 
expressly  adapted,  by  their  very  na^ 
ture,  to  meet  and  combine  with  others 
which  previously  existed  in  the  mind 
itself;  and  to  engender,  by  their 
union,  powers  and  effects  that  could 
not  have  been  produced  in  any  other 
way.  In  fiEu:t,  that  the  mind  of  man, 
ana  the  external  world,  are  made  ex- 
pressly ./or  each  other;  as  the  sexes  are 
in  man  and  woman :  and  that  powers 
and  capabilities  exist  in  each,  which 
tan  never  be  properly  and  naturally 
exerted  but  by  the  means  and  in  the 
presence  of  those  which  belong  to  the 
other.  That  the  mind  is  (almost  li- 
terally) a  musical  instnmicnt,  whose 
tones  can  only  be  duly  felt  and  brought 
out  by  meeting  with  corresponding 
tones  in  objects  external  from  itself. — 
I  know  iSmt  metaphysicians  would 
laugh  at  all  this — but  1  should  not  like 
it  or  believe  it  a  bit  the  less  on  that 
account. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  lingered  too  long 
among  these  delightful  scenes ;  but  in 
andeavouring  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
them,  I  have  absolutely  felt  as  if  I  was 
among  them  again ;  and  have  been  al- 
most as  loath  to  quit  the  remembrance 

as  I  was  the  reality." 

«        »        «        «         *        If 

"  Chambery  is  the  only  large  town 


in  Savoy,  and  is  situated  about  the 
centre  of  it.  I  should  Uiink  that,  in 
respect  to  situation,  this  must  be  the 
most  romantic  capital  in  the  world.  It 
is  so  completely  surrounded  on  all  sidea 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  that 
the  sun  does  not  reach  it  fiir  more 
than  two  hours  after  it  has  risen.  I 
never  witnessed  a  more  interesting 
sight  than  occurred  the  morning  we 
IdPt  this  town.  We  started  afooot  an 
hour  after  the  sun  had  risen.  It  wss 
just  then  glittering  on  the  snow  tops  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  gild- 
ing the  skirts  of  the  white  mists  that 
were  curling  round  them.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  mountain,^-sti]l  keep- 
ing the  town  in  view,— the  sun  got 
over  the  surrounding  summits,  and 
came  gradually  slanting  down  thdr 
sides ;  at  first  reaching  the  pine-trees 
— then  the  roo&  of  the  white  oottagea 
that  were  situated  highest— then  g^iui- 
cing  on  the  spire  of  some  vilk^  chnrdi 
— then  reaching,  one  by  one^  the  Utde 
country-houses  towards  the  fbot  of  the 
mountains — and,  at  last,  spreading  over 
the  town  itself.  All  this  time  tl^  sun 
was  concealed  firom  our  view ;  till,  at 
length,  a  turn  of  the  road  bionght  it 
in  sight  suddenly  and  at  once. 

"  It  was  here  that  Rousseau's  mind 
imbibed  and  cherished  that  deep  and 
pure  love  tor  the  beauties  of  external 
nature,  which,  notwithstamlmgall  the 
pollutions  that  it  gathered  in  great 
cities,  never  quitted  it  but  in  death. 
It  was  perhaps  some  unoonsdous  asso- 
ciation with  tiiis  very  scene  which  made 
him  at  the-moment  that  he  felt  hia  last 
breath  ebbing  from  him,  desire  that  his 
face  might  be  turned  to  the  sun,  and 
the  window  of  his  chamber  opened, 
that  he  might  feel  its  warmth  and,  see 
its  glories  for  the  last  time— and  he  died 
gazing  on  it ! 

''  These  were  the  scenes  of  all  the 
happy  part  of  Rousseau's  real  lifb.  I 
have  not  left  myself  room  to  tell,  and 
I'm  afraid  I  have  not  left  you  peljenee 
to  hear,  of  the  scenes  in  which  he 
passed  his  imagiuar^  li&,  in  the  per^ 
son  of  his  own  St  Preux ;  though  diey 
are  still  more  deeply  interesting  than 
the  foregoing,  from  their  connexioB 
with  the  most  enchanting  wcHrk  that 
ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  maQ— 
the  Nouvelle  Heloise** 

(To  he  continued^J 
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ON  THE    CHARACTER    AND    MANNKH8    OP  THK  TTROLESS. 


There  is  ho  countryofEoTope  which 
exhibits  both  the  beauties  ol'  nature, 
and  the  character  of  man,  in  a  more 
striking  or  interesting  aspect  thiin  the 
Tyrol.  The  events  of  the  preceding 
years  have  given  an  intertst  of  a 
fiigher  kind  to  its  raoun  tains  anfl  val- 
lies,  than  belongs  to  the  theatre  of 
any  other  warfare*  Bold  as  the  spirit 
of  resistance  was  which  everywhere 
arose  to  resist  the  progress  of  French 
dominion  ;  find  vahantly  as  the  i>et>ple 
of  every  country  have  struggled  to  pre- 
serve their  independence,  or  recover 
the  national  glory  which  their  late 
misfortunes  had  suUiefl ;  there  is  yet 
DO  country  which  has  evinced  so  he- 
roic a  Bpirit;  there  is  no  people  who 
have  displayed  so  memorahle  a  devo- 
tion as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol. 
The  Spaniards  had  a  great  country 
and  strong  fortresses,  and  the  power- 
ftil  assiiiittnce  of  England,  to  support 
them :  the  Russians  rested  on  the  re- 
source of  a  mighty  empire,  and  de- 
veloped the  military  power  which  had 
so  Kn»g  made  Europe  tremble ,  in  de- 
fending themselves  against  the  French 
mvasion  :  the  Prussians  rose  against  a 
weakened  and  di^tpirited  enemy,  and 
shared  in  the  exultation  of  unequalled 
triumphs,  when  they  joined  the  vic- 
torious Russians  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
enemy.  It  was  in  the  Tyrol  only  that 
tiie  people  rested  on  their  own  courage 
and  patriotism  alone,  ft  was  there, 
that  at  the  first  signal  of  war,  its  whole 
population  flew  to  arms.  They  stopt 
not  to  calculate  the  chances  of  success 
in  the  contest  in  which  they  were  to 
engage.  They  weighed  not  the  weak- 
ness of  their  own  resources,  and  the 
small  nmnber  on  which  they  could  de- 
pend, when  compared  wth  the  ap- 
palling multitudes  by  whom  they  were 
to  be  assailed.  They  heard  only  the 
voice  of  their  sovereign  calling  thein 
to  arms,  and  listened  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  hearts  in  the  answer 
Khich  they  made  to  him. 

Nor  was  it  any  blind  confidence  in 
success,  or  any  presumptuous  conlempt 
for  the  French  armies,  which  induced 
the  Tyrolese,  in  i»09,  to  rise  unani- 
mously against  the  French  dominion. 
The  enemies  whom  they  were  about 
to  encounter,  were  the  same  troops 
with  whom  they  had  maintained  many 
•e\'ere  contests  in  the  former  wars. 


The  power  whom  they  fearUssly  at- 
tacked was  the  power  before  whom 
they  had  seen  all  the  monarchies  of 
Europe  successively  how;  and  beneath 
the  Wf'ight  of  whose  arms,  even  the 
gigantic  might  of  Russia  had  been  con- 
strained to  bend.  When  the  peasantry 
of  Tyrol  flew  to  arms .  they  knew  well 
the  perilous  and  desperate  service  on 
which  they  were  entering.  Every 
man  took  leave  of  his  family,  and  his 
friendsj  as  of  those  whom  he  would 
probably  never  meet  again.  They 
prepared  themselves,  after  the  pioua 
manner  of  their  country,  for  what 
they  deemed  a  holy  warfare,  by  the 
most  solemn  rites  of  their  religion. 
The  priest  in  every  pariah  assembled 
those  who  were  to  join  the  army,  and" 
animated  them  by  his  exhortations^ 
and  blessed  those  who  might  die  iill 
defence  of  their  country.  Every  faiij 
mily  assembled  together,  and  prayer 
that  the  youths  who  were  to  leave 
might  support  their  good  name  in 
hour  of  danger,  and  die  rather  tl 
dishonour  their  native  land.  In  many 
instances  even  the  sacrament  was  ad 
ministered,  as  for  the  last  time  in  life," 
and  accompanied  with  the  solemnities 
which  the  Catholic  Church  enjoins  for 
the  welfare  of  a  departing  s<jul.  It 
was  with  such  holy  rites,  und  by  such 
exercises  of  family-devotion,  that  those 
brave  men  preparefl  them  Helves  tar  the 
fearful  warfare  on  which  they  were 
entering ;  and  it  was  the  spirit  which 
they  thus  Inhaled  that  supported 
them  when  they  were  left  to  their  own 
resources,  and  enabled  them,  even 
amidst  all  the  depression  arising  fr 
the  desertion  of  their  allies,  and 
mine  among  themselves,  to  present  j 
undaunted  tront  to  the  hostility 
corabinetl  Europe. 

It  WHS  a  singular  and  extrajordinary 
circumstance,  with  what  unanimity,!! 
and  how  simultaneously  the  insurrec- 
tion   began   over   every   part  of   the 
country.      The   tidings  of  the  Aus- 
trians  having  crossed  the  Inn,  and  ofj 
a  corps   approflchinpf    the  Tyrol,  hadj 
no  sooner  reached  the  frontier,  tha 
it  was  conveyed,  with  almost  magic 
celerity,     to     the    remotest    valleys 
Everywhere  the  inhabitants,  without 
any  concert  among  themselveB,  took  up  ' 
arms,  and  marched  at  the  sameraomcnt 
towards  the  chief  towns  of  the  district! 
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inwhich  they  were  placed.  TheAustri-  others  carried  were  the 
an  authorities,  charged  with  organiz- 
ing the  insurrection  in  their  course  up 
the  valleys,  met  the  different  corps  of 
peasantry  descending  with  the  fowling 
pieces,  andotiher  rustic  arms,  which 
they  had  in  their  possession.  These 
small  hodies,  proceeding  down  their 
valleys,  received  continual  accessions 
of  strength  as  they  advanced;  and, 
like  the  mountain  streams,  whose 
course  they  followed,  rolled  onwards 
their  united  force  towards  the  nlain. 

There  is  reason  to  heUeve,  tnat  the 
chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  were  well  ac- 
Guainted,  for  some  time  previous,  with 
tne  war  which  was  in  contemplation 
between  Austria  and  France.  But 
their  knowledge  could  not  be  gene- 
rally communicated,  both  from  the 
risk  of  entrusting  so  important  a  secret 
to  many  persons,  and  from  the  extra- 
ordinary obstacles  to  the  circulation  of 
information  which  the  nature  of  the 
country  presented.  The  knowledge 
of  each  valley  was  in  a  great  measure 
confined  to  its  own  little  society  ;  bare 
rocks,  and  snowy  mountains,  forming 
insuperable  barriers  to  all  intercourse 
with  the  neighbouring  people.  The 
simultaneous  insurrection  of  the  Ty- 
rolese,  therefore,  must  be  imputed  to 
that  burst  of  generous  feeling  which 
animated  all  ranks  at  that  eventful 
crisis,  and  to  that  noble  confidence  in 
each  other,  which  led  the  inhabitants 
of  every  valley  to  take  up  arras,  in 
the  sure  belief  that  all  their  country- 
men had  done  the  same. 

When  the  peasants  from  the  valleys 
which  connect  with  the  Inn  Thai  as- 
sembled round  Inspruck,  they  exhi- 
bited a  motley  and  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance. The  young  and  the  old, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  were  all  crowd- 
ed together  without  order,  or  tnilitary 
equipment  of  any  kind,  and  dressed 
in  the  picturesque  and  striking  man- 
ner which  is  peculiar  to  those  moun- 
taineers. Most  of  the  peasants  had 
a  fowling-piece,  or  rifle ;  but  in  every 
other  species  of  equipment  they  were 
miserably  deficient.  Cannon,  or  stores, 
or  horsemen,  they  had  none,  and  even 
their  swords  were  hardly  such  as  are 
suited  to  modern  warfare.  Many  aged 
warriors  bore  the  halbards  which  their 
forefathers  had  used  in  the  days  when 
armour  was  worn  by  the  cavalry,  and 
with  >\i:ich  the  Swiss  had  resisted  the 
chivalry  of  Charles  the  Bold  on  the 
tield  of  Morat.     The   spears  which 


same  whidi 
had  been  used  in  the  bloody  wars  be- 
tween the  Swiss  and  the  Tyrolese^ 
above  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
which  had  been  preserved  with  reli^ 
gious  care  by  the  descendants  of  the 
persons  who  there  distinguished  them* 
selves.  Many  did  not  possess  even 
such  arms  as  these ;  but  joined  their 
comrades  with  no  other  weapons  than 
a  scythe,  a  pruning-hook,  or  a  maty 
bayonet  But,  though  variously  eaoip* 
ped,  and  for  the  most  part  but  mSS" 
armed,  all  were  animated  by  the  same 
spirit,  and  all  felt  not  only  the  strong- 
est determination  in  their  own  mlna, 
but  the  surest  reliance  on  the  fidditj. 
and  courage  of  their  associates. 

The  poetical  description  which  Mr 
Scott  has  given  of  tne  gathering  of 
the  Clan  Alpin  in  Balauhidder,  by 
the  order  of  Roderick  Dnu,  was  heie 
realized  on  a  far  greater  scab,  and  ia 
the  prosecution  of  a  nobler  purpose. 

From  the  gray  sire  whose  trembling  hand!* 
Could  hardly  budde  on  his  brand  ;    ' 
To  the  raw  boy  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  ennr  ; 
Each  vaU^,  cadi  sequestered  gjlen. 
Mustered  his  little  horde  of  men. 
That  met  as  torrents  from  the  hd^t. 
In  Highland  dale  their  streams  utiite ; 
Still  gathering  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  8trong.'*i>te 

The  peasantry- who  assembled  round 
Inspruck  amounted  to  above  30,000; 
and  having  formed  such  hasty  arrange* 
ments  as  the  exigency  of  the  moment 
would  permit,  they  commenced  an  at- 
tack on  the  town.  It  is  difBcnll  «a£^ 
ficientlyto  admire  the  courage  of  tfaeie 
brave  men  in  this  their  first  encounter 
with  the  French  troops.  They  had 
to  cross  a  narrow  bridge  of  greti 
length,  in  front  of  a  battery  of  can- 
non, supported  on  either  sicle  by  filet 
of  in&ntry,  securely  posted  behind 
walls,  or  within  the  houses. — ^The 
storming  of  the  celebrated  bridoe  of 
Lodi,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  was  not  so  perilous  an  enteiw 
prize  as  this  was ;  and  the  FYeheh 
grenadiers  who  there  rushed  .  upon 
the  Austrian  battery,  did  not  require, 
the  same  individual  determinatiOD 
which  was  here  evinced  by  these  undis* 
ciplined  mountaineers.  Their'  firsl 
essay  in  arms,  was  an  achievement  at 
which  the  courage  of  most  veterah 
soldiers  would  have  failed. 

The  leaders  of  the  charge  were  in- 
stantly destroyed  by  the  murderous 
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fire  of  grape  shot,  which  swept  the 
bridge  ;  but  the  finiintr^s  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  overcame  every 
obstacle,  and  they  succeeiled  in  fore- 
ing  the  pass,  and  capturing  the  cannon 
which  deiended  it.  The  immediate 
consequence,  was  the  evacuation  of 
the  town  and  the  lower  Inn  Thai  by 
the  French  troops.  To  this  day,  the  in- 
habitants speak  of  this  achievement, 
as  well  they  may^  with  exultation  ;  and 
point  with  pride  to  the  walls  which  are 
uterally  riddled  with  grape  shot,  to 
mark  the  severity  of  the  fire  to  which 
their  countrymen  were  exiiosed. 

The  next  important  action  in  the 
war,  was  on  a  rocky  ridge,  between 
Reichenhall  and  Viedering,  on  the  road 
fVom  Salzburg  to  WorgeL  The  French 
and  Bavarians,  under  the  Duke  of 
DaDtziCj  having  captured  Salzburg,  af- 
ter the  fatal  battle  of  Ratiabon»  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Tyrol,  on  the  great 
road  from  Vienna  to  Inspruck.  The 
Tyrolese,  under  Hoter,  took  post  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  surrounded  by  vast 
and  precipitous  mountains^  immeJiafcel  v 
to  the  westward  of  a  small  lake  whieh 
lies  on  the  iron  tier  of  the  Salzburg 
territory' — It  h  impossible  to  imLtgine  a 
scene  of  more  perfect  beauty,  than  the 
which  was  here  selected  &&  the  field  of 
battle.  A  lake  of  small  dimensions 
not  unlike  Loch  Achray,  in  Perthshire, 
spreads  itself  at  the  foot  of  lofty  cliffs 
whose  sides  and  base  are  clothed  with 
luxuriant  woods^  and  penetrates  tar  into 
their  lovely  recesses.  Green  fields,  and 
white  cottages,  and  smiling  orchards 
ftinge  the  margin  of  the  water,  and 
occupy  the  narrow  space  which  lies 
between  the  lake  and  the  stupendous 
rocks  by  which  it  is  surrounded*  The 
road  winds  through  this  delightful 
region  t31  it  reaches  the  extremity  of 
the  lakcj  when  it  ascends  the  rugged 
and  almost  perpendicidar  cliffs  which 
tbrm  its  western  boundary^  and  separ- 
ate, on  this  side,  the  territories  of  Sidtz- 
burg  from  those  of  Tyrol. 

It  was  on  these  cliffs  that  the 
Tyrolese  took  their  station — Vast  fo- 
rests of  larch  and  fir  cover  the  high- 
er parts  of  the  mountains,  and  entirely 
concealed  the  peasants  who  occupied 
the  passes.  It  was  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Uth  May,  thut  the  French 
trooj)s,  to  the  number  of  2800(i,  broke 
np  from  Reichenhall,  where  they  had 
passed  the  night,  and  advanced  along 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  towards 
the  ridge  which  the  Tyrolese  occupied. 
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A  thick  mist,  very  prevalent  at  day* 
break  in  that  country,  at   fiist   ton* 
cealcil    their    movements  ;    and    t\w 
peasants   were    too   inexperience<l   in 
the  art  of  war,  to  have  pained  uny  pre- 
vious  intelligence  of  their  approachi 
They    were    saying    their    madn 
prayers  on  tberaomin;;  of  holy  Thurs- 
day,   which  is  kept  with   rem^urkable 
devotion  by  all  the  ptoplCt  when  ihe 
most  advanced  first  percei vet!,  through 
the  mist  which  was  beginning  to  rise^ 
the  sun  ghttering  on  the  bayonets  of  ] 
the  hostile  troops  that  were  advmnc-- 
itig    gainst    them.      The   Increasing 
wannth  of  the  day  shortly  after  dis* 
pulled  the  clouds,   and   the  Tyrolese, 
from  their  station  in  the  forest,  beheld 
the  long  lines  of  intantry  and  cavalry, 
that  were  winding  along  the  nargin  of  , 
the  lake,  and  beginning  to  ascend  tha  | 
rugged  eminence  on  which  they  were  \ 
stationed.      A  dead  silence  prevailed  ; 
throughout  the  whole  patriot  army; 
at    this  magnificent    and    animating, 
spectacle,  and  in  the  pause  yf  anxious 
suspence  which  ensued,  they  distinctly 
heard  *'  the  measured  tread  of  march*  I 
ing  men,"  which,  more  even  than  the  j 
immeasurable  extent  of  their  files  be*  J 
spoke  the  number  and  difidpline  <3(| 
their  enemies. 

Before  ascending  into  the  higher ' 
parts    of    the    forest,    however,    the 
French  general,  who    had    probably 
received  intelligence  that  the  pcasanta 
were  stationed  in  ambush  some  where 
in     the    neighbourhood,    halted    the 
main  body  of  his  troops,  and  detached 
some  light   regiments  in  advance,  t9^ 
explore  the  wild  and   liroken   ascc^ntl 
that  lay  before   him — ^The   Tyrolescj 
had  the  most  express  orders  to  cone 
themselves  with  the  utmost  care  froifl 
the  enemy ;   and   so    admirably   wagj 
this  order  obeyed  by   men  who  ha 
been  accustomed  from  their  infancy  tQii 
lie  in  ambush  in  the  pursuit  of  garae^| 
that  the  French  tirailleurs  could  perceive 
no  traces  of  an  enemy*     TTiey  advan^l 
ced  nearly  to  the  siunmit  of  the  ridge*  1 
but    the    most  perltct   silence  ever|tj 
where  prevailed,  and   they  perceived 
nothing  but  a  dark  and  gloomy  fores' 
on  botli  sidt*s  of  the  road,  filled  witlll 
age<l  trees  and  broken   with    under-i 
wood  and  precipices.     The  main  body] 
of  the   French,   encouraged  by    ih" 
account,  proceeded  fearlessly  to  raou 
the  pass  ;  and  their  columns  gradually 
became  more  disorderly  as  they  toiled  ' 
Dp  ilic  steep  ascent  J  exposed  to  thr 
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horizontal  and  burning  rays  of  the 
8un,  which  now  shone  forth  with  un- 
clouded splendor.  The  soldiers^  who 
had  kept  their  ranks  in  the  valley  be- 
low, became  careless  as  they  as- 
cended, and  tho  young  and  thought- 
less among  them  lightened  their  toil 
by  singing  the  gay  and  national  airs  of 
France. 

But  their  g  iety  was  not  of  long  du- 
ration. No  sooner  was  the  main  body 
of  the  French  army  mounted  on  the 
ftscent,  than,  on  the  signal  of  a  musket 
fired  fVom  a  cliff  in  the  centre^  one  in- 
stantaneous and  overwhelming  fire 
burst  forth  from  all  parts  of  the  forest. 
Instantly  the  peasantry  showed  them- 
selves in  vast  numbers,  and  issuing 
from  their  recesses,  rushed  upon  the 
enemy,  while  a  loud  and  universal 
shout  announced  the  dreadful  success 
of  their  discharge.  TheFrench  column, 
amazed  and  terrified  at  this  extraor- 
dinary attack,  fell  back  in  the  utmost 
confujsion,  and  in  hurrying  down  to 
the  valley,  presented  an  ind&criminate 
mass  on  which  the  fire  of  their  enemies 
took  effect  with  unerring  precision 
In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  whole 
column,  amounting  to  nearly  1»000, 
which  had  begun  this  perilous  ascent, 
was  precipitated  back  into  the  valley, 
while  the  whole  read  which  they  had 
occupied,  was  filled  by  the  dead  and  the 
wounded,  or  choked  up  with  fallen 
horsfs  and  broken  wa^^ns,  overturn- 
ed in  the  hurry  of  the  flight  The 
Tpoleso  pursued  ^hem  intv  the  bcau- 
tiAd  little  plain  below,  and  th^  n  re- 
turned to  their  station  among  the  pre- 
•ipices. 

The  French  troops  renewed  the  at- 
tack with  their  accustomed  gallantry, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon ; 
but  thiy  were  never  able  to  sustain 
the  desperate  fire  which  the  Tyrolese 
marksmen  kept  up  from  their  inac- 
cessible p)sition.  At  lengthy  tired 
with  fruitless  efforts,  they  drew  off 
their  troops,  and  the  peasants,  imagin- 
ing that  the  victory  was  decided,  left 
their  posts  in  great  numbers,  in  order 
to  hear  mass,  and  return  thanksgiv- 
ing at  porae  neighbouring  convents. 
The  defence  of  the  pass  was  now  de- 
volved to  some  Austrian  battalions, 
and  the  French,  perceiving  the  weak- 
ness of  their  opponents,  renewed  tl\e 
attack,  and  after  a  vigorous  opposition, 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
en  the  heights.     The  peasants,  how 
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much  soever  they  were  enraged  at  see- 
ing victory  thus  snatched  mm  their 
grasp,  were  compelled  to  &11  bade  to 
the  interior  of  the  country ;  and  Inn- 
spruck,  widi  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Inn,  was  again  occupied  by  the  boB« 
tile  army. 

The  Aufltrians,  with  t  degne  of 
pusillanimity  which  can  never  oe  suf- 
ficiently reprobated,  now  abandoned 
the  country  to  its  merdleas  oonqiier* 
ors,  and  the  Tipolese  were  left  to  rely 
entirely  on  their  own  resources.  The 
grand  army  had  already  destroyed  the 
Austrian  army  in  the  plains  of  Ba« 
varia,  and  had  penetrated  to  ibe  neig^ 
bourhood  of  Vienna ;  and  the  Tyrol 
had  received  no  warlike  supplies  of 
any  importance  firom  their  flattering 
alhes.  In  this  emergency,  howevor, 
their  own  courage  did  not  desert  them. 
Speckbacher  and  Hofer,  their  two 
l»Eulers,  retired  to  Uieir  respeetave  Tal- 
lies on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Imv 
and  roused  the  peasantry  to  a  contiB* 
nance  of  the  war  by  their  doqpenee 
and  their  example.  Spetkbadifiit  un- 
dertook himself  to  convey  the  ibtdli- 
gtnce  of  the  ardour  which  prevailed 
in  his  valleys  across  the  Inn  thst'wn 
then  occupied  by  the  Frendi  troops. 
He  set  out  accordingly,  aooompsiued 
by  his  tried  friends  George  Zapp^ 
and  Simon  Lechner,  and  endeavmued 
to  penetrate  across  the  part  of  the 
valley  which  seemed  most  weakly 
guarded.  But  in  the  middle  of  die 
night,  while  they  were  tresdiiw  s(^y 
through  a  broken  tract  of  rodks  and 
underwood,  they  came  upon  a  detsdi- 
mtnt  of  100  Bavarian  drqgoons. 
They  had  gone  too  £ur  to  recede; 
but,  nevertheless,  they  liesitated'fiir 
a  moment  before  they  ventwed  to 
attack  their  opponents,  who  were 
leaning  on  their  armSy  -  round  a 
blazing  fire,  with  their  hones  stand- 
ing on  the  outside  of  the  cirde^ 
Being  determined,  however,  to  liik 
every  thing  rather  than  abandon  thebr 
purpose,  they  levelled  thdr  rifles,  and 
by  their  first  discharge  killed  and 
wounded  several  of  the  enemy.  Dor* 
ing  the  confusion  which  ensued  upoa 
this  unexpected  attack,  they  loaded 
their  pieces,  and,  hastily  moonting 
the  cliffs,  fired  again  befinre  their  num- 
bers were  perceived.  The  Bavarianp^ 
conceiving  that  they  were  beset  hj  tL 
large  body  of  the  peasantry,  ited  in 
all  directions ;  and  Spefckbadicr,  with 
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hisbrare  asaociatcs;  succcKkJ  in  pene- 
tratin^  before  morning  ta  the  out- 
posts of  thrir  countrymen. 

One  of  the  severest  actions  in  the 
war   was    fought   m  the    ravines   of 
Mount  Isel,  on  the  ii0th  May*      The 
ground   here  was   Kingularly  adapted 
for  tlie  peculiar  warfare  in  which  the 
Tyrolese  excelled,  and  had  been  se- 
lected with  much  judgment  by  their 
lender,  to  awaken  and  animate  the  cou- 
rage of  the  peasantry.      It  consists  of 
a  variety  of  wooded  knolls,  intersected 
with    ravinesj    and    aurraounted    by 
ihapeless   piks  of  bare    rock.      The 
great  road  which  traverses  tliese  raoun- 
tains,   winds  up   these  little  valleys, 
and   sweeps   round   the   base  of  the 
wooded    hills   diat    surround    thenij 
through   villages    and    detached   cot- 
tages of  the  most  perfect  heauty.     In 
one  of  the  most  secluded  spots  of  this 
romantic  district  is  situated  the  abbey 
of  Wilteo,  to    which  a  supeTslitious 
veneration  has  long  been  paid  by  the 
people.     It  bad  long  ago  been  prophe- 
sied, that  die  nei{^hbourhood  of  this 
abbey  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  great- 
est triumphs  to  the  Tyrolese  ;  and  the 
imaginations  of   the    people,  already 
warmed    by  the  events  of  the   war, 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
accorapUshment  of  the  propbecy,  in 
the  events  of  the  war  which  had  as- 
sumed   so     interesting    a    character. 
Here,  accordingly,  Hoter  collectetl  all 
his  forces,  and  exertcil  all  his  efforts 
to  animate  their  spirits-     The  whole 
male  population  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  valleys  were,  by  his  exertions, 
assembled ;  a  motley  group,  led  on  by 
leaders  of  various   kinds,  and  bouTid 
together  only  by  the  sense  of  their 
common  danger,   and   their  common 
enthusiasm  against  the  enemy. 

During  the  iiight  which  prece<led 
the  battle,  the  fnars  traversed  tlje  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  peasdntry,  and 
assisLtfd  in  their  devotions,  and  ani- 
mated them  10  the  courageous  dis- 
dmrge  of  th^dr  duty.  Many  of  these 
brave  men  aciuall)  joined  the  combat- 
ants, and  were  seen  the  next  day^  in 
their  cowl  and  ^and^ds,  exposed  to  the 
hotiest  of  the  fire,  sustaining  the  cou- 
rage of  the  soldiers,  and  admiidstering 
the  cofisrolauuiis  oF  religion  to  those 
tliiit  tUi  in  bLittie.  Nor  iet  it  be  ima- 
gined ihut  these  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the 
dt  rg)^,  were  either  unnecessary  or  un- 
attendeil  with  impf^rtant  conseijuences 
•n  thft  ia&ue  of  the  contest.     The 


Tyrolese  were  at  this  period  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  Austrian s ;  they 
were  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  the  French,  and  had  re- 
tired to  their  central  fastnesses  as  the 
last  asylum  of  liberty  and  religion. 
To  veteran  troops,  tnuned  to  war,  led 
on  by  chiets  of  consummate  ability,  and 
provided  with  every  thing  necessary 
tor  its  prosecution,  they  could  opjxjse 
only  hasty  levies,  destitute  of  artillery 
ancl  of  equipments,  and  ignorant  even 
of  tlxe  mdinients  of  the  military  art. 
What  is  siill  more,  to  troops  who  had 
been  tried  in  innumerable  combats, 
and  who  had  stood  side  by  side  dur- 
ing a  long  and  eventful  war,  they  had 
to  oppose  men  entirely  ignorant  of  I 
each  other,  and  distrustful,  like  all 
inexperienced  troops^  of  the  courage 
and  fidelity  of  their  comrades  in  arras. 
It  w»is  the  clergy  who  supphe<l  the 
link  that  hound  this  unconnected  masa 
together — it  was  their  exhortations 
that  gave  them  a  common  feeling  and 
animated  them  by  common  hopes — and  ' 
it  was  the  spirit  which  they  kindled  ' 
that  comnmnicate*!  to  the  shepherds 
of  the  Alps,  in  their  first  essay  in  \ 
anns,  that  heroic  and  generous  confi- 
dence in  each  other  which  constitute!  ^ 
at  once  the  strength  and  the  pride  of  j 
veteran  soldiers. 

I'o  such  a  pitch,  accordingly,  was  ^ 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  wound  ' 
up,  that  not  only  the  little  children^  j 
hnt  even  the  women,  were  engaged  itt] 
the  great  battle  which  ensued.  The 
French  observed,  that  the  prisoncra 
taken  firom  them  by  the  enemy  were 
for  the  most  part  guarded  by  women 
only;  and  they  at  first  imagined! 
that  this  was  done  in  derision ;  but] 
the  fact  was,  that  the  whole  malepOi#j 
pulation  of  the  country  had  taken  upj 
arras,  itnd  were  actually  engaged  in  1 
the  front  of  the  combat.  The  Uttlsj 
children  whose  age  would  not  permit  1 
them  to  benr  arms,  si  ill  lingered  about  J 
the  ranks  of  their  fathers,  and  sought,  1 
by  any  tittle  offices,  to  render  them* 
selves  useful  in  the  common  cause*  I 
One  of  these,  a  son  of  Speck baeher,  a  I 
boy  of  ten  years,  followed  his  father  J 
into  the  Ijattle,  and  continued  by  his] 
side  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire.  He] 
was  several  times  desired  by  his  fatlieff  I 
io  retire,  and  at  length,  when  he  wa 
obliged  to  obey,  he  ascended  a  litti 
rising  ground,  where  the  baOs  froii|.l 
the  French  array  struck,  and  gatheiJ 
ing  them  m  his  hat^  cArried  tiicm  t»| 
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such  of  his  countrymen  as  he  under- 
stood were  in  want  of  ammunition. 

The  action  was  long  and  severely 
contested  fVom  morning  till  night. 
The  French  and  Bavarians  advanced 
to  the  attack  with  the  greatest  resolu- 
tion; while  the  Tyrolese  were  sta- 
tioned on  a  succession  of  knolls^  co- 
vered with  fir,  with  their  Une  extend- 
ing across  the  little  valleys  that  lay  be- 
tween them.  In  these  valleys  they 
had  hastily  constructed  field-works, 
consisting  of  fir  trees,  felled  and  laid 
one  above  another,  on  which  they 
stationed  the  bravest  of  their  combat- 
ants. It  was  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  firmness  with  which  the  French 
grenadiers  advanced  to  the  attack  of 
these  entrenchments,  and  the  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  valour  with  which 
they  were  defended — columns  after 
columns  pressed  on  in  admirable  order 
and  with  an  unfaltering  step;  and 
column  after  column  were  swept  off^ 
by  the  unceasing  rolling  fire  which 
the  peasantry  kept  up.  Some  of  these 
brave  men  even  reached  the  foot  of 
the  barriers  which  had  been  construct- 
ed, and  were  beat  down  by  the  mus- 
quets  of  the  Tyrolese,  while  strug- 
gling to  penetrate  through  them.  Nor 
was  the  valour  displayed  in  the  de- 
fence less  eminently  conspicuous.  As 
the  foremost  of  the  peasants  were 
swept  off  by  the  tirailleurs  or  the 
grape-shot  of  the  Bavarians,  their 
place  was  supplied  by  new  combat- 
ants, eager  to  prolong  the  contest. 
The  sons  mounted  the  breach  which 
their  fathers  had  lately  held,  and, 
while  weeping  for  the  death  of  those 
most  dear  to  them,  resolutely  and 
manfully  continued  the  fight.  Im- 
mediately in  the  rear  were  stationed 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  those  who 
were  engaged,  and,  like  their  ances* 
tors  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  re- 
lieved the  sufferings  of  those  who 
were  wounded,  and  ceased  not  to  ani- 
mate the  courage  of  those  who  sur- 
vived, by  their  example  and  their 
tears. 

The  war  in  this  great  battle  accord- 
ingly assumed  a  character  unknown  in 
the  warfare  of  modern  times.  Placed 
in  the  very  centre  of  their  country, 
and  fighting  for  the  defence  of  their 
homes,  in  the  midst  of  their  native 
villages,  the  pathetic  incidents  of  in- 
dividual distress  were  mingled  with 
the  cries,  and  tumult,  and  animation 
of  the  battle.    The  wounded  were  not 
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left,  as  in  ordinary  campaigna,  to  the 
cold  and  mercenary  atteiuUnta  of  a 
field  hospital.  The^r  were  conveyed 
instanily  to  their  relations  and  finends ; 
and  died  in  themidst  of  all  who  were  dear 
to  them,  and  in  the  sight  *'  of  their  own 
hills  which  ihey  had  loved  lo  weU." 
Those  who  fell  in  the  field  were  not 
cast,  as  in  ordinary  battles,  into  one  un- 
distinguished grav^  but  were  oonvejed 
to  their  native  homes,  and  tfaeir  re- 
mains preserved  with  religiona  cne^ 
and  interred,  with  a  minglra^fbding  of 
exultation  and  grief,  in  Uie  Kpolclmi 
of  then-  Others.  The  Tprolese  Mi 
all  that  sublime  devotioa  to  their 
country's  welfare,  which  made  the 
Spartan  mothers  rgdoe  over  their 
sons  who  had  fallen  in  bitde;  but 
the  stem  feelings  of  ancient  virtne 
were  tempered  with  the  gentler  apiiit 
of  christian  devotion ;  and  tiiB  graves 
of  those  who  ML  in  die  war,  are  rtfll 
strewed  with  flowers,  to  mark  tibe  nn« 
decaying  affection  with  which  their 
memory  is  cherished  by  the  littk 
circle  to  whom  their  victory  was 
known. 

The  victory,  though  long  donbtfli], 
at  length  dedared  for  tibe  rfc^teoui 
side.  Before  sunset  the  Frendi  and 
Bavarian  ranks  were  entirely  hnkoi, 
and  the  shattered  remnants  of  dirir 
forces  fled  in  the  utmost  wwft^imm  to 
the  valley  of  the  Inn.  Thither  the 
Tpolese  pursued  than;  and  tfaenewa 
of  this  great  victory  soon  bioii^t 
thousands  of  new  levies  to  their  8tuid« 
ards.  The  patriotic  force  rolled  on- 
wards, increasing  as  it  advanced,  tlD 
they  occupied  all  the  h^^ia  that 
surrounded  the  town  of  &napndc* 
Thirty  thousand  men,  the  ft>wer,  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  Tyrot 
and  animated  to  enthusiasm  by  their 
recent  successes,  hemmed  in  the  nnited 
forces  of  the  French  and  Bavarians, 
who  still  amounted  to  twen^-five 
thousand  men.  These  trocm,  liow-> 
ever,  were  completely  dispirited  1^ 
the  defeat  whicn  they  had  cxper- 
ienced;  and  beheld,  witi^  amooaa 
dread,  on  the  evening  of  June  lat^tfae 
increasing  bodies  of  the  peaaantry^ 
who  shewed  themselves  on  all  the  m» 
ing  grounds  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
tht:  town.  The  spectacle,  indeed^  was 
such  as  might  have  struck  tenor  into 
troops  less  acquainted  than  they  ver^ 
with  the  valour  and  animosi^  of  tfaeir 
enemies.  On  all  sides,  a^  nr  aa  tlia 
eye  could  reach,  they  disoetned  ' 
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numbers  of  men,  whose  activity  and 
increasing  columns  indicated  some 
great  and  immediate  attack^  and  when 
night  fell,  a  thousand  fires  on  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  cafit  a  red  and 
Icarful  light  on  their  own  Bhattered 
and  dispirited  droops,  and  magnified 
to  an  increiiible  degree  the  niunbers 
and  formidable  aspect  of  their  oppon- 
ents. The  French  reinaint-d  under 
arms  during  the  nighty  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  an  attack ;  and,  at  lengthy 
drew  off  their  forces,  leaving  Inn- 
spruck  a  second  time,  to  the  brave 
men  who  had  fought  so  nobly  for  its 
relief. 

The  whole  valley  of  the  Inn,  as  far 
as  the  fortress  of  KufiTstein  was  now 
jecovered  by  the  Tyrolese,  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  bringing  to  a  suc^ 
cessful  termination  the  siege  of  that 
fortress,  when  the  fatal  news  of  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  antl  of  the  conse- 
quent armistice  lietween  the  Austriims 
and  French  was  received.  Shortly  af- 
t43r  this  mouruM  inteUigence  was 
made  known,  the  Tyrolese  tbund 
themselves  attacked  by  a  great  and 
overwhelming  force  under  the  Duke 
of  DaiitziCj  which  successively  drove 
them  from  the  lower  and  upper  Inn 
Thai,  and  compelled  them  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  fastnesses  between  Stersing 
and  Innspruck,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Brenner.  The  conduct  of 
the  Tyrolese  leaxlers,  on  this  occasion, 
a£^rded  a  striking  example  of  that 
mixture  of  religious  entliusiasm  with 
fixed  and  intrepid  conduct,  which  so 
strongly  marks  the  character  of  that 
people.  No  sooner  was  Hofer  inform- 
ed of  the  arniistice  between  France 
and  Austria,  and  o£  the  evacuation  of 
Innspruck  by  the  Austrian  troops, 
than  he  retired  to  a  hermitage  in  one 
of  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  great 
range  of  Alps  which  separates  the  val- 
ley of  the  Inn  from  that  of  the  Adigc. 
Here  he  spent  some  days  in  solitude 
and  prayer,  revolving,  it  may  be  ima- 
gined, in  his  mind  the  diiferent  plans 
which  might  be  formed  for  the  relief 
of  his  country  ;  and  preparing  himself 
ibr  the  sufferings  and  insults  and 
death,  to  which,  in  the  prose«ution  of 
his  heroic  purposes,  he  might  be  ex- 
posed. Nor  were  these  hours  of  soU- 
tary  meditation  witlwut  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  character  ufhisfiiture  life. 
It  was  irom  them  that  he  inhaled  that 
holy  spirit  which  rendered  him  supe* 
rior  to  the  temptations,  and  fitted  hira 
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tor  the  sufferings  of  the  world ;  and  it 
was  here  that  that  invincible  reso^ 
lution  was  formed  which  never  de* 
serted  him  during  the  subsequent 
hours  of  national  or  individual  distresi^ 
and  eniil)led  him  to  die  like  a  good 
Clxristian  and  a  brave  man,  when  hit 
earthly  career  was  terminated,  within 
the  walls  of  Mantua. 

When  Hofer  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  insiurrection  issued  from  their 
retreat,  they  found  the  peasantry 
struggling  to  retard  the  enemy  in  their 
progress  towards  Sterzing,  Already 
Uie  French  liad  gained  the  tirst  ascents 
from  Innspruck,  and  the  outposts  of  1 
the  contending  parties  were  stationed 
on  the  (^posite  sides  of  the  torrent  of 
Eisack.  Steep  rocks,  fringed  with 
brush-wood,  rose  above  the  bridge  on 
the  southern  side,  which  the  Tyrolese 
occupied.  From  these  rocks  they  kept 
up  an  irregular  fire  on  the  French  in- 
fimtry,  who  were  endeavouring  bo  make 
their  way  through  the  defile.  Notwith- 
standing theutmost  courage  on  thepart 
of  the  French,  they  found  it  impossible 
to  make  their  way  round  a  comer  of  the 
rock,  where  the  road  wound  round 
the  face  of  the  precipice,  full  in  view  , 
of  the  marksmen  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  grenadiers  who  advanced  were  in- 
stantly shot,  and  so  great  was  the 
slaughter  which  this  irregular  fire  oo- 
caHionetlj  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  road  was  Uterally  blocked  up  with 
dead  bodies.  In  tiiis  emergency^  an 
officer  of  the  Bavarian  dragoons  volun«  , 
teered  to  gallop  over  the  bridge  with 
his  squadron,  and  dispossess  the  pesF- 
santry  who  occupied  the  opposite  diflEb. 
The  Tyrolese,  perceiving  the  cavalry 
winding  up  the  ascent,  set  tire  to  the 
bridge^  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
flames  spread  rapidly  along  the  fir 
beams  on  which  it  was  supported. 
Not  deterred,  however,  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, nor  by  the  dreadful  fir« 
which  the  peasantry  directed  toward* 
this  point,  the  brave  horseman  pressed 
forward,  and  spurring  his  borse  with 
much  difficulty  over  tlie  dead  bodies 
of  his  comrades,  dasht  d  into  the  midst 
of  the  flames.  The  eyes  oi^  both  ar* 
mies  were  anxiously  turned  upon  this 
brave  man,  and  the  hoots  of  his  horse 
were  just  touching  the  rocks  on  the 
opposite  side  when  the  burning  roftcf 
broke,  and  he  was  precipitated  from 
an  immense  height  into  the  torrent 
beneath.  A  momentary  pauscj  and  a 
cessation  ^m  firing  eusued>  till  the 
4F 
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heavy  splashy  in  the  deep  ravine  be- 
low^ announced  his  &te;  and  in- 
stantly a  loud  shout  from  the  whole 
Tyiolese  army^  re-echoed  through 
the  impending  rodcs,  announced  to 
the  neighbouring  vallies  that  the 
French  army  was  stopt  at  this  impor- 
tant defile.  This  success^  trifling  as  it 
may  appear^  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  Tvrolese,  for  it  gave  the 
peasants^  from  tne  remote  vaUies^  time 
to  assemble ;  and  though  the  French 
succeeded  at  the  end  of  two  days  in 
turning  their  position^  and  forcing 
them  to  retire  into  the  higher  parts  of 
Mount  Brenner,  yet  the  time  which 
waa  thus  gained,  contributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  Uie  glorious  victory  wiiich 
aoon  fbUowed. 

Hofer  and  Speckbacher,  finding  their 
fbrces  continually  increasii^,  and  that 
the  drooping  spurits  of  the  peasantry 
-were  somewhat  elated  by  their  recent 
success,  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the 
enemy.  For  this  purpose  they  took 
post  near  the  fiM>t  of  Mount  Brenner, 
m  the  valley  which  leads  towiards  that 
pass  from  the  InnthaL  The  scene  of 
this  action  was  of  a  more  solitarv  and 
gloomy  character  than  any  which  had 
hitherto  occurred  during  the  war.  On 
either  side,  steep  and  rugged  hills  a- 
rose,  covered  with  scattered  fir  and 
larch,  with  their  summits  dothed  with 
perpetual  snow.  Immediately  in  the 
rear  of  their  position,  towered  the  bare 
and  inaccessible  peak  of  Mount  Bren- 
ner, bearing  on  their  summits  an  im- 
mense glacier,  presenting,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  human  approach.  It  was  in  this 
desolate  and  gloomy  scene  that  the  Ty- 
Tolese  took  their  station,  with  their 
armies  stretching  up  the  mountains  on 
either  side,  and  their  centre  supported 
by  a  small  tower  which  had  been  built 
in  former  times  in  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  valley,  to  guard  the  pass.  The 
chiefs,  being  conscious  that  the  fate  of 
their  country  depended  on  the  issue  of 
that  day,  made  every  effort  to  animate 
their  troops,  and,  in  the  night  preced- 
ing the  batUe,  went  through  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  to  ascertain  the  temper  of 
the  soldiers.  They  found  them  firm 
and  resolute  in  their  purpose,  to  de- 
fend themselves  to  the  last  extremlty^i 
and  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible, 
if  all  hopes  of  ultimate  success  were 
lost.  At  two  in  the  morning  mass  was 
said  by  the  Friar  Joachim,  at  which 
all  the  other  leaders  of  the  army  as- 
^ted,  and  they  then  separated  and 
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took  their  station  at  their 
posts.  These  brave  men^  ati 
took  leave  of  each  other  as  if  their  last 
hour  was  oome;  and^  like  the  three 
hundred  Spartans  in  the  defile  of 
Thermopylie,  thoo^t  oidy  of  meeting 
again  in  another  world. 

The  action  commenced  at  day-break, 
by  the  French  pushing  forward  almge 
column,  supported  by  cavaby  and  ap- 
tiUery,  on  the  hi^  niad,  totwards  ibe 
old  tower  which  formed  the  oentre  of 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  They 
Yf^sn  received  with  a  roUiiUf  fire  from 
aU  parts  of  the  valley,  and  loat  an  hn- 
mense  number  of  men  in  advandng 
over  the  small  space  of  ground  whi£ 
separates  the  two  armiea.  Bypnshiiig 
forward  column  after  cxkanm,  hovi^ 
ever,  they  gradually  gained  ground* 
and  their  artillery,  oefore  two  o'dod:> 
were  brought  up  dose  to  the  tower 
in  which  uie  Tyrolese  wcxe  piaoed. 
Sensible  of  the  importance  of  letahmig 
this  important  post,  the  patriots  vJsp- 
rously  withstood  die  battalions  tmo 
advanced ;  and  so  stubborn  wat  tho 
resistance  which  they  pieaentedj  thai 
the  I^nch  were  litenDy  oblfged  to 
cut  them  down  in  the  staftiona  ■angn- 
ed  to  Ihiem,  and  to  draw  their  cnQMm 
over  the  deisul  bodies  of  those  who  had 
fallen.  Even  in  the  last  agooies  of 
life  this  stem  and  desperate  vahmr  did 
not  desert  them,  insomucfaj  that  the 
wounded  men,  who  were  disiibkd  frani 
usiog  their  weapons,  md  lar  watering 
in  their  blood  ontherooa,  ching  to 
the  wheels  of  the  artiUenrtiiak  wat  ad- 
vancing, and  loosed  not  tneir  desperate 
grasp  till  death  relaxed  their  hoUL 
The  French  artillery,  like  the  ear  <^ 
the  god  Jaga  Naut,  pkrac^ied  its  way 
throu^  the  dead  and  the  dyings  and 
crushed  lM»ieath  its  wheels  tne  molti- 
tudes  who  sacrificed  themsdvea  to  ar- 
rest its  progress. 

Peter  Lanshner,  the  parUi  priest 
of  Weitendale,  commaimed  at  tins 
critical  point,  and  displayed  the  great- 
est valour  in  the  defence  of  his  station. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  plane  of 
the  action  which  Hofbrhad  aoggeatcd> 
which  was  to  throw  a  column  ci  pe»* 
sants  in  the  rear  of  the  mountains  on 
the  lefl  hand  of  the  Tyiolese  anny* 
which  was  destined  to  desoeod  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
my. If  he  could  keep  his  gnmnd  tOl 
tmit  hour,  the  victory  was  siBOoM.  It 
was  new  half-past  eleven>  atid  no 
symptoms  of  the  troops  upon  the  lidgs 
of  the  mountains  had  yet  appwm« 
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while  tbe  French,  notwithstanding 
iJie  most  heroic  resistancei  had  pene* 
trated  to  the  very  foot  of  the  tower 
which  )ie  occupied.  The  first  discharges 
of  artillery  brought  down  its  tottering 
walls,  aiid  tlie  Bavarians  were  on  the 
very  point  ot  rushing  in,  when  the 
shouts  from  higher  parts  of  the  line, 
announced  the  appearance  of  the  co- 
lumns which  had  heen  detached  to  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  For  an  instant, 
the  firing  on  both  sides  ceased,  in  ex- 
|)ectatioti  of  some  intelligence  of  die 
event  which  had  occasioned  this  tu- 
mult^ and  a»  the  Bmoke  cleared  away, 
the  Tyrolese  beheld  their  countrymen 
occupying  in  great  t<itc^f  at  a  vast  height 
above  them,  the  rocky  ridge  on  the 
lefY  hand,  and  tlie  broad  banner  of 
Austria  waving  in  the  summit  of  the 
snowy  cHS^  that  shut  in  the  valley  on 
the  Western  side.  This  joyful  event 
was  instantly  communicate  to  all  parts 
of  the  patriot  army  ;  and  the  French, 
perceiving  the  colmnn  in  their  rear 
Secending  to  attack  them,  fell  back  on 
all  sides,  and  rapidly  retraced  their 
steps  down  the  ct>ursc  of  the  stream 
which   they  hiid  recently  ascended. 

Their  retreat  !br  some  time  was 
conducted  with  considerable  order  and 
skill ;  but  the  numbers  of  the  pcasau- 
try  increased  as  they  advanced,  and 
the  columns  of  the  French  inevitably 
fell  into  some  confusion  in  the  narrow 
ravines  through  wliich  the  road  lay. 
The  tbrests  on  either  side  of  the  road 
were  iilled  with  marksmen,  who  kept 
up  an  Inc^^flsont  fire  on  the  retreat- 
ing columns,  ineomuch  so,  that  the 
Duke  of  Dantiic  was  obliged  to  march 
on  foot  in  tlie  dress  of  a  common  sol- 
dier, to  avoid  being  singled  out  by 
the  marksmen,  who  hung  on  their 
toad.  He  collected  his  forces  how- 
ever, and  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
the  neighbonrhwHl  of  the  abbey  of 
Wilten,  which  ha<\  already  been  the 
scene  of  glorious  success  to  the  Tyro- 
kse.  His  army  occupied  a  cluster  of 
wooded  hills,  which  lay  like  the  Tros- 
ades  at  the  foot  of  a  vast  ridge  of 
Tocky  mountains  tliat  formed  the  east- 
em  b^Hindary  oi^  the  valley.  Here  he 
was  attacked  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  1 2th  August  by  the 
Tyrolese,  headed  cliiefly  by  tlie  parish 
priests  in  the  vicinity,  and  under  the 
general  command  of  Hofcr,  Speck- 
bacher  and  Kemenater.  Tlie  battle 
conasted  chiefly  of  insulated  stru^les 
between   tlie   different  bodits  ot  the 
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contending  armies,  who  occupied  thes^ 
wooded  eminences  ;  and  atler  an  ob-. 
atinate  and  most  bloody  contest,  it  was^ 
decided  at  midnight  in  favour  of  the 
Tyrolese,  In  litis  action,  even  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  peasants 
took  an  active  share^  and  not  only  escort*.  | 
ed  the  prisoners  who  were  made  during 
the  action,  but  resolutely  attacked  the 
enemy's  position,  and  in  many  instant 
c€fi  tell  by  their  husbands'  aide,  while 
titorming  the  intrenchments  which 
they  had  thrown  up  fox  their  defence. 

The  broken  remains  of  the  French 
army  fell  back   in  disorder  to   Inn-- 
spruck,  which   they  evacuated  with^ 
out  resistance;  and  continuing  their 
retreat,  along  the  course  of  the  Inn,    I 
abandoned    the  Tyrol   territory.     In  \ 
the  course  of  this  retreat,  they  exercis*  ' 
ed  the  most  horrid  acts  of  cruelty  up 
on  the  unibrtunate  inhabitants  of  the 
comitry.     Every    where  the  villages 
were  burnt;  and  the  peasants  hunted- 
like  wild  beasts  into  the  woocb>.    Such  ^ 
of  them  as  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
into  their  hands,  of  whatever  age  or  ^ 
sex,  were  massacred  without   mercy- . 
The  soldiers  even  seemed  to  take   de- 
light in  acts  of  destruction,  firom  which  \ 
no  advantage  could    arise    to  them-^ 
selves ;  and  burned  the  houses  which  ^ 
were  deserted  by    their    inhabitants, 
and  in  which  tney  could  discover  no 
articles  of  sufficient   value  to  reward  ^ 
the  trouble  of  plundering.    The  beau<«  i 
tifiil  town  of  Schwa^z  on  the  Inn^  waa  \ 
entirely  biurned  by  these  merciless  in- 
vaders ;  and  to  this  day,  the  traveller  ^ 
can  mark  the  progre«s^^  their  armies  1 
by   the  ruined  houses,  and  the  shat*  ^ 
tered  towns  which  still  attest  the  ex- 
tent  of  their  devastations.     In  many  ] 
places,  however,  they  have  lately  beeaj 
repairetl;    and  the  Engbsh   traveller 
leams  with  delight,  that  it  is  to  the  * 
munificence  of  his  countrjmen  that, 
the  greater  part  oi  the  smiling  cot-  j 
tages    that    adorn   the  Hills    round] 
Innspruck,    have   been  owing;    and! 
that  the  inhabitants  acknowledge  with] 
the  deepest  thankfulness  the  generosity  J 
of  that  nation,  which  is  liappilyre^l 
nowned  in  the  Tyrol,  only  as  healing j 
the  wounds  which  the  ravages  of  war  j 
have  occasioned. 

The  Tyrolc^  war,  after  the  peasant 
try  had  thus  a   third  time,   withouti 
any  foreign  aid^  delivered  it  from  tlieir  ] 
enemies,  presented  m§iny  most  inter- 
esting occurrences,  though  they  are  <  ' 
a  more  melancholy  description,  as  the^ 
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Qiftfi'im helming  munbflre  of  the  Frendb^ 
after  the  oonolusion  of  the  AoBtrian 
eunpaign^  rendered  all  fiurther  resist- 
anoe  altogether  hopefess^  and  the  ee- 
verity  of  the  fleason  obliged  the  pea- 
aants  to  deaoend  from  the  higher  AlpB, 
m  which  they  had  so  noUy  maintained 
their  freedom^  into  the  vallies^  where 
their  valour  was  unavailing  i^ainst 
the  nmnbers  and  discipline  of  their 
enemies ;  hut  the  limits  of  a  sketdi  of 
this  nature^  forbid  our  entering  upon 
tfadr  narratiiFe. 

After  the  country  had  finally  sah- 
mitted  to  the  Frendh  yeke^  a  deep  and 
settled  'melancholy  pervaded  the  mindB 
of  the  peasantry  ;  and  (he  idea  uni- 
-venally  prevailed^  that  their  sulguga- 
tlon  was  the  punishment  of  some -sins 
iHiich  they  had  committed.  Among 
a  peofile  eKcessively  prone  to  religious 
enthusiasm^  and  with  minds  strong 
tinctured  with  a  bdief  in  spiritual  m- 
terposition^  this  melancholy  feeling 
piroduced  an  universal  disposition  to 
superstition.  Innumerable  instances 
cf  miracles  and  supematwd  cppear- 
anoesare  told  by  the  peo[de  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  during  the  years  when 
diey  were  sulirjected  io  the  Bavarian 
yi^e.  The  imaginations  of  the  pea- 
sants, roused  by  the  animating  com- 
inenoement  and  mdaneholy  termina- 
tion of  the  war^  wandered  without 
control ;  hut  their  superstitions  were 
devated  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
sublime  natural  scenery  with  which 
ihey  were  surrounded,  and  partook  of 
the  puFe  and  sjnritual  diaracter  of  the 
feelings  with  which  they  were  im- 
pressed. On  many  occasions  the 
unases  of  their  patron  saints  were  seen 
to  sned  tears,  as  if  bewailing  the  sub- 
jugation of  their  country.  The  trar- 
vellers  who  had  been  out  after  sunset 
narrated,  that  the  crucifixes  on  the 
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road  side  often  bowed  tbeir  heads; 
and  withered  anns  were  seen  to  stretdi 
themselves  4from  the  rocks  in  the  re- 
moter recesses  of  the  mountains.  As 
the  time  approached  when  the  ddiver- 
ance  of  Europe  was  at  hand,  and  Ihe 
mardi  of  l3ie  Russian  'troops  was 
flnreading  joy  and  hope  tSirougfaoiit 
me  subjugated  reahns  of  Germany^ 
these  omens  assumed  a  more  jojnil 
durracter.  Vast  armies  of  visionary 
soldiers,  marchnv  with  hannen  flyixtti 
and  all  the  splendour  of  mUhary  tri- 
umph, were  seen  at  sunrise  reflected 
in  the  lakes  whidi  bordered  on  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  .Bmperars 
tower  in  the  castle  of  Xtdfttein  ww 
often  seen  surrounded  with  lambent 
fire,  and  the  Austrian  hanneSj  wrapt 
in  flames,  was  seen  to  wave  at  n^^ 
over  tile  towers  of  Stenim^.  In  the 
gloom  of  tile  eveniiLg  endless  fiks  of 
soldiers,  cavalry,  infintij,  andsrtQ- 
lery,  clad  in  the  Austrian  unifimn, 
were  seen  to  traverse  the  inaceennble 
ranges  of  rocks  whidi  lie  on  die  Sdi- 
buigh  fitmtier.  T%e  sdiepheids  who 
had  ascended  fartiiest  into  th^e  deso- 
late r^ons  heard  the  tweaking  of  l3ie 
wheels,  the  tramp  of  the  horses,  the 
measured  tread  of  tiie  foot-soldien^ 
intermingled  with  loud  burstsofkodi- 
ter,  and  shouts  of  triumphj  amidst 
rodra  on  which  no  human  fiMit  had 
ever  trode.  And  when  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  tiie  fiJlen  waiiiuis 
knelt  before  the  Virgin,  tihe  flowers 
and  garlands  placed  round  the  image, 
according  to  the  amiable  custom  of 
Catholic  countries,  and  whidi  bad 
remained  there  tOl  they  were  wither- 
ed, burst  forth  in  renovated  fSdSaa^ 
and  beauty,  and  spread  their  fraffnuDoe 
around  the  altar,  as  if  to  mark  the  joy 
of  the  dead  for  the  a^roaching  de- 
liverance of  tiieir  country. 
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I  LEFT  the  town  of  Nancy  at  day- 
break, in  a  small  coach  or  diligence, 
open  in  front,  with  two  rows  of  scats 
in  the  interior.  As  wc  passed  the  outer 
gate  of  the  town,  we  found  a  num- 
ber of  peasants  waiting  for  entrance, 
which  it  seems  is  denietl  them  until 
a  certain  hour.  The  barriers  were 
withdrawn  on  our  apuroach,  and  they 
rnressed  rapidly  in  witli  their  clean  bas- 
kets filled  with  butter  and  eggs.    Iu« 


deed,  for  some  miles  from  Nancy  we 
met  many  men  and  women  Jovimey- 
ing  to  market  with  the  produce  of  thor 
fiirms. 

The  morning  bore  a  promisiDg  ts- 
pect,  being  eohn  and  dewy—- extensive 
low  lying  ridges  of  grey  fleeer  donds 
s'kirtixl  the  north  and  soutlir— their 
eastern  extremities  bdng  tin^g^  witii 
crimson  by  the  rising  sun,  while 
from  the  orient  itself  long  coloured 
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I  rays  of  light  were  seen  diverging  m 
bnpery  direction  from  a  distant  fbrest 
^^B  pines  which  skirtetl  the  horiittm. 
^^we  travelled  for  some  time  over  a 
pictijrt*sflue  and  well  cultivated  conn- 
try,  with  considerable  variety  in  the 
prospect,  i'he  vallies  were  frequtntly 
rich,  with  groups  of  cottages  and  groves 
of  trees — the  higher  gnmndis  ot*ca- 
aionally  presentiiig  the  spectre  of  some 
ancient  castle,  while  in  the  back 
ground  there  were  lines  of  distant 
mountains  scarcely  discernible  amonj^ 
the  wreaths  of  vapour  with  which 
they  were  surrounded.  There  is 
something  very  delightthl  to  my  mind 
in  contemplating  the  remdns  of  the 
old  magnilicence  of  France.  The 
sound  of  a  trumpet  among  the  ruins 
of  a  French  castle  in  sufficient  to 
awaken  all  the  majestic  forms  of  de- 
parted chivdlry,  even  though  that 
trumpet  should  be  blown  by  a  liveried 
lacquey,  and  the  soldiers  to  whom  it 
speaks  comruanded  by  a  coward  lord* 
About  ten  in  the  morning  we  ar- 
rived at  Luneville,  where  we  took 
breakfast.  Nothing  attracted  my  at- 
tention in  this  town»  except  an  old 
palace  of  great  extent*  It  is  built 
upon  rising  ground^  nearly  opposite 
the  Auherge,  where  our  vehicle  stop- 
ped ;  and  from  this  mount  there  is  an 
extensive  view  of  a  fine  open  coun- 
try on  every  side,  I  am  ignorant  of 
its  history,  but  was  in  termed  that  it 
has  lately  undtjrgone  siome  repiiirs  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  German  prince 
in  the  service  of  the  French  king. 

After  leaving  Lunevillc  we  entered 
a  romantic  country.  The  day  was  de- 
lightful in  the  extreme,  though  ra- 
ther hot,  and  the  horizon  which  we 
were  approaching  was  bounded  by 
fine  bills  which  form  the  French 
boundary  to  the  ridi  valley  of  Al- 
sace. There  was  a  beautinil  river 
flowing  along  close  to  the  road  the 
whole  way.  1 1  is  called  the  Meurtbe — 
the  same  indeed  which  runs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nuncy — but  there 
it  is  broad  and  deep,  with  low  regu- 
kr  banks,  and  its  waters  are  much 
discoloure*!  by  the  nature  of  the  soil ; 
win  rt-as,  from  above  Luneville  on- 
u  111  Is,  the  bankg  are  broken  and  ir- 
itgulur — in  some  places  richly  wood- 
ed with  oak  and  birch  ;  the  river  it- 
self assiuiies  a  variety  of  windings, 
antl  it*  waters  are  beautifully  clear., 
with  a  fine  rocky  or  gravel  bed.  Tlie 
whole  of  ilm  day's  ride  was  truly  dc-. 
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evening  wt  ap- 
proached those  lofty  mountains  which 
in  the  morning  we    had  indistinctly 
seen  skirting  the  horizon,  and  ming* 
led  with  clouds  and  vapour.      They 
are  very  beautiful  in  their  forms,  and 
covered    in    many  places   with  laxu« 
riant  wood.     They  are  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Vosges,  and  are  in 
fact  a  continnation  of  that  great  chaiw 
of   mountains   called  the  Jura  Alps, 
which  separate  the  south-eastern  piuti  | 
of  France  from  the  territory  of  Ge-  i 
neva,  and  the  Pays-de-vaud.     I  shall  J 
not  soon  forget  the  sensations  of  dem  j 
liffht  and  awe  with  which  I  approach^ 
ed    them.      IIa\ing    been  for  nearly  j 
eighteen  months  unaccustomed  to  the  I 
siglvt  of  any  hUl  higher  than  Mont»  I 
martrej  and  bearing  still  in  mind  the  I 
flat  luxuriance  of  Holland,  there  ap^  I 
peared  to  me  something  of  a  super-i  I 
natural  grandeur  in  these  hoary  vu£B^  1 
with    their    superb   clothing    of   an- 
cient pine-trees — while  as  far  as  thel 
eye  could  reach    through    the    dee^l 
glens,  blue  ridges  ot  mountains  arose ^ 
with  their    grey  and  misty  tops    d- 
moat  lost  in  the  heavens.    On  turning  J 
again  to  the  westward,  the  contrast  | 
was  singularly  striking.      The  opettj 
country    over  which  we    had  posseif 
lay  extended  like  au  immense  plain,  1 
while  here  and  there 

"  The  spire  whose  silent  finger  points 
heaven," 

and  tlie  tall  groves  of  the  poplar  tree, 
markeil  the  scite  of  the  different  towns 
and  villiiges  which  we  had  let\  be* 
hind.  The  broad  yellow  light  of  the 
sun  threw  a  splendid  colouring  on  the 
landscape,  and  the  winding  river, 
spreading  as  it  receded,  was  seen  roll- 
ing its  burnished  waters  in  the  dis* 
tan  ce. 

By  degrees  the  river  became  nar- 
rower^  and  more  abrupt  and  rapid, 
till  at  length  it  assumetl  the  aspect  of 
an  Alpine  stream.  We  were  now  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
mountain  chain,  which  no  longer  ap- 
peared like  one  sohd  mass,  but  dis- 
closed through  various  defiles  many 
beautitul  little  vales,  clotlied  witl»  ricn 
pasture,  and  enhvencd  by  groups  of 
peasanta'  houses.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever^  *^  twilight  gray"  had  begun  to 
sprea*l  her  sober  mantle ;  and  al- 
though some  of  the  highest  cMs  still 
reflected  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  setting 
gun,  the  Tallies  were  becoming  rapid- 
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Iv  dark  and  obscare.  Ere  long  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  town  of  St  Die, 
where  we  halted  for  the  night. 

Here  there  was  for  a  time  a  slight 
Interruption  of  that  calm  and  placid 
state  of  things  which  to  me  is  so  in« 
ienarable  from  enjoyment.  A  French 
officer,  who  was  now  pretty  &r  ad- 
vanced in  intoxication^  nsul,  it  seems, 
engaged  a  chaise  to  carry  him  from  St 
Die,  at  a  certain  hour,  to  a  certain 
place.  When  that  hour  arrived,  the 
vehicle  came  to  the  door  as  was  meet ; 
but  the  officer,  who  had  indulged 
pretty  freely  during  supper,  felt  hun- 
self  so  comfortable  in  his  situation, 
that  he  determined  to  remain  where 
he  was,  and  accordingly  ordered  the 
postilion  to  return  in  the  morning. 
Now,  by  the  laws  of  posting  in  this 
country,  it  is  ordained,  that  he  who 
orders  a  chaise  to  his  door  for  the  pur- 
pose of  undertaking  any  journey,  must 
either  adhere  to  his  intention,  or  de- 
fray one  half  of  the  charges  which 
would  have  been  incurred  in  the  e- 
vent  of  the  proposed  journey  being 
completed.  But  the  gentleman  in 
question  refused  to  do  either,  and 
swore  by  his  sabre  that  he  should  pass 
the  night  at  St  Die.  This,  of  course,  led 
tomudi  altercation  on  bodi  sides, wUch, 
while  it  lasted,  was  quite  sufficient  to 
interrupt  all  comfort.  The  maitre-des- 
|)0ste8  was  at  length  sent  for,  and  con- 
firmed the  position  maintained  by  the 
postilion,  that  a  pavment  of  one  half 
must  be  made  before  he  could  take 
his  departure.  In  the  meantime,  the 
knight  of  the  sabre  became  sober,  and 
tlie  interposition  of  magisterial  autho- 
rity being  talked  of,  ne  thought  it 
better  to  decamp ;  so,  vielding  to  the 
importunities  of  mine  nost,  wno  fear- 
ed tlie  disgust  which  his  conduct 
might  occasion  to  the  other  guests,  he 
suilered  himself  to  be  half  conducted, 
half  draped,  into  the  chaise,  and  was 
soon  whirled  out  of  sight  by  the  tri- 
umphant postilion,  amid  the  shouts  of 
a  dozen  or  two  of  idle  people,  whom 
his  noisy  protestations  had  assembled 
at  the  door. 

I  took  a  ramble  for  an  hour  or  two 
af^er  supper.  It  was  a  heavenly  night 
— the  moon  just  appearing  from  the 
side  of  a  dark  and  steep  mountain. 
She  threw  her  pale  light  over  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  in  the  centre  of  which 
there  flowed  a  rapid  stream,  the  rush- 
ing sound  of  which  was  distinctly  au- 
dible.     One  or  two  white  cottages 
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were  visible  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  near  the  outskirts  of  a  thick 
wood,  which  extended  upwards  to  the. 
base  of  a  long  range  of  inegnlsr  and 
broken  diffi.  lliese  tenniiiated  tSie 
view;  and  above  their  highest  peak, 
there  w&s  one  brilliant  star,  wnich, 
though  l.iv^'ly  as  any  among  the  in« 
numerable  consteOations  wEich  sur- 
rounded it,  i^peared  to  behmg  vamt 
to  earth  than  to  heaven;  «id  Sat  fiir 
its  dear  and  constant  ray,  it  mig^t 
have  been  deemed  a  beaam  Qght  Si- 
mong  the  mountain  tops. 

r  was  much  delighted  at.  the  pros- 
pect of  so  soon  breathing  the  moon-, 
tain  air.  I  retired  to  bed  when  the 
moon  had  sunk  behind  the  diffii,  aii-^ 
tidpadng  mudi  pleasure  fiam  cniss-' 
ing  the  mountain-chain  on  the  ensil- 
ing mom.  Indeed  my  nunon  ftr'  ss- 
cending  to  the  tops  of'^luUs  wodld  8l«! 
most  induce  me  to  believe  in  the  trans- 
migration of  the  human  soul;  snd 
that,  having  been  at  some  ftimer  pe- 
riod a  diamois-hunter,  or  sh^herd 
among  the  Alps,  I  stfll  retain,  m  the 
debased  spirit  of  a  Hambuz;^  TBoa* 
chant,  a  xellowship  with  those  soAk:, 
lime  impressions  which,  in  another 
state,  probably  oonstituted  the  very  es- 
sence of  my  existence. 

11/A.— With  tliis  day's  journey  I 
was  not  disappointed,  thmu^  from  the 
accounts  of  a  fellow-travdlery  my  ex- 
pectations had  been  mudi  excited. 
Leaving  St  Die  at  fiiur  in  the  moni- 
ing,  we,  ere  long,  entered  a  nanoir 
vafiey  between  two  high  and  pred- 
pitous  mountains,  at  thebaseof  nhidi 
were  many  romantic  cottages.  Hint 
sides  of  Uiese  mountains  were  well 
clothed  with  pines,  and  the  summits 
composed  of  ney  aiid  castellated  todo^ 
tenanted  by  the  eafl;Ie  alone.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  head  of  d^  TiUey  aQ 
exit  seems  impossible.  Bodes  on  rods 
arise,  as  if  to  Did  defiance  to  ihe  nnrar 
and  ingenuity  of  man.  The  mats  of 
the  morning  were  still  restoig  oo  the 
bosom  of  the  vslley,  and  mid-wisy  VBgaa 
the  hills,  but  higher  an»  and  mr  utth 
the  moss  of  years,  witn  here  and  there 
a  solitary  pine,  endeavouring  to  mafai- 
tain  the  empire  of  vq;etation»  Ae  som- 
mits  lifted  their  venerable  topB  cbsr 
and  unobscured  to  heaven,  be  kng 
these  snowy  vapours  **  into  theiririiy 
elements  raKdved,  were  gone,"  and  we 
behdd  a  road  tortoonsfy  windii^  iq^ 
the  sides  of  a  nKmntain  among  cr^gs 
and  torrents,  by  whidi  we  were  to 
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ascend  to  the  head  of  an   adjoining    ful  region  on  foot- 
We  here  left   the         " 


viijley.  We  here  left  tne  carriage, 
4tod  pursuing  a  nearer  and  more  direct 
route«  after  a  pretty  arduous  ascent j 
gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Wliat  a  gloriouij  view  was  now  before 
our  eyes  I  never  shall  I  forget  tlie  val- 
ley of  St  Marie. 

The  mountain  air  usually  acts  upon 
me  like  the  famous  elixir.  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  inhaling  life,  and  strengtli,  and 
immortality  at  every  breath.  The 
higher  I  ascend  the  happier  I  become  ; 
and  when  I  reach  the  topmost  sum- 
mit, a  sin^ar  feelino^  prompts  me  to 
spring  upwards  and  leave  the  earth. 
It  was  this  which  made  me  enquire  so 
anxiously  when  in  Paris  concerning  the 
possibility  of  ascending  with  someofilie 
^ronants,  antl  I  greatly  deplored  the 
disapixiintmentj  when  I  learned  that 
my  hopes  were  frustrated.  In  the 
present  case  the  change  in  ray  state  of 
mind  was  sudden  and  remarkable,  and 
when  I  contrasted  my  feehngs  wliile 
breathing  with  pain  and  difficulty  the 
tainted  air  of*  u  corrupted  city,  with 
those  wliich  I  experienced  as  a  joyftil 
mountaineer,  I  could  scarcely  credit 
my  personal  identity.  A  few  days  ago 
I  was  groping  my  way  by  the  fmle 
light  of  a  trembhug  taper^  tWugh  the 
damp  catacombs  of  Paris,  surrounded 
by  rnilUons  of  grim  grinning  skulls, 
placed  cross-ways,  and  in  circles^  as  if 
jn  derision  of  human  life  ;  and  now  I 
was  breathing  the  natural  and  balmy 
breath  of  heaven,  and  standing  on  the 
verge  of  a  valley  so  beautifid,  that 
peace  and  happiness  must  surely  dwell 
in  it  for  ever. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  valley  the  fer- 
tile plain  of  Alsace^  covered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  vineyards,  extended  its 
green  surface  for  many  miles,  and 
along  its  distant  border  the  course  of 
the  majestic  Rhine  might  be  traced  by 
the  long  wreatha  of  mist  whieh  gather- 
ed on  the  surface  of  its^  waters.  The 
spires  of  churches,  and  the  gleaming , 
walk  of  wliite  villager,  presented 
themselves  in  every  direction,  and  at 
a  great  distance  the  beautiful  prospect 
was  terminated  by  the  blue  mountains 
of  Germany,  wliich  shewttl  their  high 
auntmits  among  vast  ranges  of  broken 
clouds  of  the  purest  white. 

As  our  carriage  had  not  yet  arrived 
from  the  otlier  side  of  the  nill,  and  as, 
the  road  wais  s^eep  and  tortuous,  1  de» 
tmnined  to  dosceud  iuto  thi^  delight- 


The  village  of  S% 
Marie  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley, 
at   the  distance  of  three  miles,  and 
there  we  were  to  remain  for  some  time 
to  breakfast,  and  refireah  the  horses; 
The  road  continues  pretty  high  up  th^  ' 
northern  boundary  of  the  vale,  and  the 
view,  from  the  commencement  of  my 
walk,  tUl  I  found  myself  in  the  httfe  i 
village,  was  as  beautiful  as  I  could  have 
wished,  and  deUghted  me  the  more, 
having  so  lately  passed   through  th©  , 
unvaried  scenery  of  Champagne.     In 
the  centre  of  the  valley  there  flows  a 
beautiful  stream,  as  clear  as  crystal ;  the*  ' 
fields  on  either  side  are  of  the  bright-* 
est  and  most  verdant  green  ;  there  are' 
numerous  fJocks  of  cattle  quietly  graz^H 
iug  on  its  banks,  and  here  and  there  a|i 
shepherds  hut,  with  its  little  plot  oM 
orchard  ground ;  higher  up  is  the  re^A 
gion  of  the  Pines,  with  many  glades^  j 
and  green  terraces,  formed  bv  tlie  hand* 
of  Nature,  on  whicli  are  built  the  cot-' 
tages  of  the  woodmen,  and  of  those" 
who  tend  the  goats,  while  numerous  ' 
troops  of  these  picturesque  aiiimalsare; 
seen  with  their  serried  honis  above  the 
liighest  rocks,  or  reclining  beneath  the 
cool  shade  of  some  fantastic  tree,  and 
adding  life  and  spirit  to  the  scene,  by 
the  sweet  sound  of  their  tinklingbells— '  ] 
and  higher  still  is  heard  the  shrill  cry 
of  the  eagle,  or  tlie  osprey  returning 
from  the  banks  of  the  RWne,  or  the 
wUds  of  Suabia,  with  the  tirstling  of 
some  German  flock  to  appease  the  cla- 
mour of  their  callow  young.     After  a  . 
sudden  and  rugged  descent  I  entered 
the  village  of  St  Marie,  which  lies  on 
the  border  of  the  plains  of  Alsace,  the?  ^ 
last  hmits  of  the  French  kingdom. 

The  inhabitants  (if  this  pLiin  are" 
still  very  German  in  their  language,  1 
manners,   and   intellectual   character* 
I   felt   rather  gratified  in  seeing  the 
greater  frequency  of  flasien  hair,  and  *" 
mild  blue  eyes,  features  rarely  observ- 
able in  France,  while  the  '*  mien  moreTj 
grave,"  almost  reminded  me  of  my  own  ( 
respectable  countr)^men*     The  dress  of  1 
the  women  is  particularly  becomings 
thp^e  is  sometliing  about  their  head" 
Jress  whicli  1  4o  "^t  understand,  and^ 
cannot    describe^    though    it   is   very* 
graceful^  and  then:  broad  white  straw  j 
bats  tlu'ow  a  30t\  arid  beautiful  light 
on  their  rosy  countenances. 

The  whole  of  this  deUghtftd  darS 
Wfis  occmned  in  journeying  through* 
Alsace.    It  iH  compktely  covered  with 
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Tines^  and  the  high-way  is  bordered 
with  pear  and  plum-trees^  bent  to  the 
earth  with  excess  of  fruits ; 

Blossoms  and  firuits  at  once,  of  golden  hue. 
Appeared ,  with  gay  enamelled  colours  mix'd : 
On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impressM  his 

beams 
Than  in  fiiir  evening  doud,  or  humid  bow, 
When  God  hath  shower'd  the  earth. 

Now  gentle  gales 
Fannmg  their  odoriferous  wings,  di^ense 
Native  perfumes. 

Our  course  lay  nearly  south  from  this 
time^  and  the  scene  in  view  contained 
some  glorious  features.  On  the  right 
hand  were  the  French  hills,  the  high- 
est in  the  kingdom,  with  spots  of 
snow  resting  on  their  bald  foreneads  ; 
before  us,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
lay  the  fertile  and  beautiful  Alsjice ; 
and  on  the  left,  breaking  through  the 
clouds,  were  the  blue  summits  of  the 
Suabian  hills.  Proceeding  on  our 
journey,  we  arrived  towards  evening 
at  Colmar,  a  dirty  town,  but  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  German  border,  and 
the  banks  of  the  much  wished  for 
Rhine,  which  made  ample  amends  for 
its  own  inherent  dulness. 

I2th, — Nothing  worthy  of  note  oc- 
curred during  my  short  stay  in  Col- 
mar. I  was  informed  by  a  valet-de- 
place,  that  a  huge  meteoric  stone  had 
fallen  in  Alsace,  a  long  while  ago,  and 
that  a  large  portion  of  it  was  still  pre- 
served in  this  town.  But  where  it  was 
to  be  seen,  I  was  unable  to  learn. 
This  valet  spoke  an  uncouth  combina- 
tion of  bad  French,  and  worse  Ger- 
man. 

ISth, — Towards  the  afternoon  of  this 
day,  I  hired  a  char-a-banc,  which  is  an 
open  carriage,  in  common  use  here, 
and  proceeded  on  my  journey  towards 
Brissac,  a  French  town  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Mungo  Park  himself 
could  scarcely  have  experienced  a 
stronger  desire  to  behold  the  yellow 
Niger,  than  I  did  to  see  the  boundary 
of  "  the  mighty  Germany."  Arriving 
at  Brissac,  I  entered  three  gates,  cross- 
ed over  three  fosses,  passed  under  three 
port-cuUises,  and  had  my  passport  ex- 
amined by  an  old  gentleman  who  could 
neither  read  French,  German,  or  Dutch, 
the  only  three  languages  of  which  it 
was  composed.  He  seemed  to  consider 
it  cliiefly  in  the  light  of  Hebrew,  as 
he  begun  at  the  end,  and  then  turned 
it  upside  down.  A  few  francs  were 
sufficient  to  convince  him  how  forlorn 
liis  hopes  were  of  becoming  a  linguist 
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at  so  advanced  a  period  of  lifb.  There 
are  here  two  towns  of  the  same  name. 
The  French  Brissac  is  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  river  side,  so  I  deter* 
mined  that  same  evening  to  depart  fbr 
the  Grerman  border.  The  German 
town  called  Alt-Brissac,  is  built  upon 
a  high  and  rocky  promontory  of  the 
river,  and  presents  a  formidable  aspect, 
though  now  in  a  state  of  great  diL^« 
dation,  having  been  dismantled  by  an 
opposite  fortress,  durinff  the  French 
wars.  It  has  still  a  nome  i^pearanoe^ 
and  forms  a  fine  representative  of  iti 
mighty  country, 

"  With  gray  but  leafy  walk,  where  nmi 
greenly  dwells." 

At  six  in  the  evening  I  found  my- 
self standing  by  the  side  of  the  Mo- 
narch of  European  rivers,  and  a  most 
magnificent  object  it  is.  Here  it  is 
not  less  than  600  feet  broad,  and  runs 
apparently  at  the  rate  of  nearlj  seven 
mOes  an  nour.  Immediately  opposite 
the  Grerman  fortress,  its  waters  are 
confined  within  ^00  feet  of  their  na- 
tural bed,  and  the  impetuous  flow  is 
prodigious ;  it  rages  past  the  dark  rock 
which  here  endeavours  to  oppose  its 
course,  and  appears  as  if  rgoiced  in 
avenging  this  violation  of  its  power, 
on  the  low  willowy  isles  whidh  are 
scattered  on  its  bosom.  The  trees  on 
these  islands  have  suffered  firom  its 
force,  and  bend  before  it,  there  sum- 
mits being  only  a  few  feet  fhnn  the 
ground,  and  pointing  down  the  stream. 
Even  those  on  the  banks  have  the  same 
oppressed  appearance,  having  probably 
felt  the  power  of  the  green  despot, 
during  the  raging  of  the  winter  flood. 
This  gives  a  singular  character  to  many 
parts  of  the  scenery,  and  impresses  one 
more  forcibly  than  any  other  dream* 
stance  could  do,  with  an  idea  of  the 
strength  and  rapidity  of  the  riTer,  be- 
sides bestowing  upon  it  the  aspect  of 
an  almost  living  power. 

The  sun  was  now  sinking  behind 
the  purple  summits  of  the  mountains 
of  Lorraine,  the  outline  of  which  was 
bordered  by  a  brilliant  line  of  golden 
light,  and  many  lovely  clouds,  adorn- 
ed with  the  brighest  hues,  were  rest- 
ing in  the  western  sky.  The  Rhine 
appeared  in  the  distance  sweeping 
down  the  valley,  and  reflecting  on  its 
waters  the  last  beams  of  the  God  of  day, 
while,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  heard 
the  voice  of  the  centinel,  and  the  war- 
like flourish  of  the  trumnet,  warning 
the  peaceful  labourers  in  tne  fields  that 
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the  gates  of  the  fortress  were  about  to 
be  ckisecl.  In  the  back  ground  the 
bigh  hilk  of  Sunbia  were  visible,  em- 
browneil  with  the  rcjtinftnts  of  the 
ancient  forest,  and  their  brotid  expanse 
wndcrcd  more  ma^ificent,  as  seen 
through  the  mecHum  of  die  BuJtry 
twili^t.  Ere  loug  the  cloud*  of  night 
descended  on  the  valley  ;  the  course  of 
the  river  was  now  only  discernible  bv 
%  vast  serpentine  wreath  of  mistj  whicn 
giath«tred  on  its  waters,  though  its 
Strang  and  sonorous  flow  was  distinct- 
ly autliblej  "  piirciiig the  night's  dull 
car/*  and  the  wild  note  of  the  bittern 
was  heard  while  she  ascended  from 
her  lonely  nest  in  some  willowy  isle, 
to  the  still  region  above  the  clouds. 
Without  other  sj^^ht  or  sound  I  stood 
alone  in  this  majestic  wiJdi'mesa,  I 
soon  found,  however,  that  I  had  un- 
fortunately wandered  so  long  and  so 
&r  aniong  the  low  br^ishwood  near 
the  river,  that  I  had  entirely  lost  all 
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trace  of  any  thing  reaenibling  the  foot- 
steps of  the  human  race.  If  I  turned 
towards  the  land  f  might  walk  into 
one  of  those  deep  pools  filled  with  wa- 
ter to  defend  the  frontier— if  I  bent 
my  course  in  the  other  direction,  one 
step  into  the  Rhine  would  be  my  firat 
and  last,  and  I  might  find  myself  off 
the  Dogger-bank  by  the  morning  of 
the  ensuing  day.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  I  was  about  to  rmninate  seri- 
ously on  this  important  subject,  when 
I  heard  the  vociteroua  shout  of  a  fer- 
ryman within  a  few  yards  of  my  for- 
lorn post,  I  accosted  him  in  good 
Scotch  and  bad  French,  supposing  if 
he  were  a  German  he  would  probably 
understand  the  one,  if  a  Frenchman, 
possibly  the  other.  He  aeemtd  to  com- 
prehend both»  and  with  his  ustiistance 
and  direction  I  succeeded  in  returning 
to  the  town  which  I  had  let\  a  tew 
hours  before,  my  head-quarters  for  the 
night.  P,  R. 


MIKEJIALOGY  OF  INniA. 


iKnr  A  has  been  celebrated  trom  a  very 
remote  jjeriod  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber, variety,  and  beauty  of  the  gema 
which  it  affords.  Of  late  years  geolo- 
gists have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
situationa  of  these  precious  mineral 
productions,  with  the  view  of  then- 
discovery  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  gold  and  tin  of  India  have  also 
been  explored  in  a  geological  manner, 
and  the  numerous  volcanoes  in  the 
Indian  islands  have  engaged  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  many  observers. 
Sf:^Tai(^  European  uiinendogists  ai:e,  W'e 
underslandi  at  this  moment  actively 
employed  in  examining  the  geoloipcal 
structure  of  the  HimiiLiya  Alpine  kndj 
while  others  are  tracing  out  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  alluvial  and  secondary 
rocks  of  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  and 
investigating  the  structure  of  the  vol- 
canic islands  of  Java,  Our  celebrated 
countryman.  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
in  a  discourse  pronounced  at  the  oj>en- 
ing  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay, 
in  tlie  following  passage,  strongly  re- 
commends to  mineralogists  the  inves- 
tigation **  of  the  mineral  structure  and 
productions  of  India." 

**  The  science  of  mineralogy^  which  has 
been  of  btc  ycare  cultivated  with  great  ac- 
tivily  in  liurope,  ha&  eucli  a  pal^ble  cou- 
nexion  widi  the  uaei;\d  arts  of  liie,  that  ic 
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cannot  be  necessary  to  recommend  it  to  the 
at^entiijD  of  thi:  Intelligent  and  niriouB, 
India  Is  a  ooimtry  wliich  I  believe  no  min- 
eralogist has  yet  examined,  tmd  which  would 
douhtlesB  limply  repay  the  labour  of  the 
Hrst  scientitic  adventurers  who  explore  it. 
The  discovery  of  new  sources  of  wealth 
wuuld  probably  be  the  result  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation ;  and  something  might  perhapa 
be  contribute tl  towardti  the  accoujpli^hment 
of  tlie  ambitious  projects  of  those  philoso- 
phers, who,  from  the  arrangement  of  eartfaa 
and  minerals,  have  been  hold  enough  tiifomi 
conjectures  respectiiig  the  gcnenii  law3 
which  have  governed  the  past  revolutions  of 
our  planet,  and  wldch  presetve  its  parts  in 
their  present  order. 

The  tiodimj  of  India  has  been  less  neglect- 
ed, but  it  cannot  be  exhausted.  The  high- 
er parts  of  the  science — the  structure,  the 
functioruit  tlic  habits  of  vegetahleg^-^1 
fubjects  intimatdy  eoDnected  with  the  tir&t 
of  phyiical  sciences,  though  unfortunately 
the  most  dark  and  difficult,  tlie  philosophy 
of  life^ — have  in  general  been  too  much  sac- 
rificed to  objects  of  value  indeed,  but  of  a 
value  far  interior ;  and  pfofessed  botanifita 
have  UMuallj  contented  themselves  with  ob- 
serving enough  of  plants  to  give  thenj  a 
name  in  their  icicntihc  language  and  a  place 
in  their  artihcial  arrangement  iMuch  la- 
fornialiun  qIbo  remains  to  be  gleaned  on  that 
part  of  natural  history  which  regards  ani- 
mals. The  manners  of  many  tropical  races 
must  liftve  been  imperfectly  observed  in  a 
few  isdividuaU  separated  frgm  their  fellgws, 
tG 
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mnd  imprtBoned  in  the  voMeaSty  climate  of 
Europe. 

The  variadons  of  temperature,  tlio  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  all  the  appeaiances  that 
are  comprehended  under  the  woidi  weather 
and  cUnuUct  are  the  oonceiYable  fubject  of 
a  science  of  whidi  no  rudiments  yet  exist 
It  will  probably  require  the  observations  of 
centuries  to  lay  the  foundations  of  theory  on 
Aii  subject.  There  can  scarce  be  any  re- 
gion of  the  world  more  favourably  circum- 
stanced for  observation  than  India;  for 
there  is  none  in  wfaidi  the  operation  of  these 
causes  is  more  regular,  more  powerful,  or 
more  immediately  discoverable  in  their  ef- 
fect on  vegetable  and  animal  nature.  Those 
philosophers  who  have  denied  the  influence 
of  climate  on  the  human  character  wen 
not  inhabitants  of  a  tropical  country. 

**  To  Uie  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  who  are  necessarily 
spread  over  every  part  of  India,  all  tha 
above  enquiries  peculiarly  Aough  not  ez- 
duidvely  Lniong.  Some  of  tbem  are  emi- 
nent for  idence,  many  must  be  well  inform- 
ed»  and  their  professional  education  must 
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have  given  to  all  ioniB  trncturo  of  pbyil> 
eal  knowledge.  With  even  modente  pn- 
Uminaiy  acquirements  iStuy  may  be  my 
useful,  if  they  will  but  coonte  tfaflmaelvw 
as  philosophical  CQHecton,  wba&t  doty  it 
is  never  to  neglect  a  fovoanblt  ooportnni^ 
for  observations  on  weather  ana  cfimate; 
to  keep  exact  journals  at  whatever  they  ob- 
serve, and  to  transmit,  ihnia^  their  imme- 
diate superiors  to  the  sdentme  d^ioiitorieB 
of  Great  Bfitatn,  specimens  of  crroy  mineni, 
vegetable,  or  animal  prodaetion  •  windlt 
th^  conceive  to  be  smgular,  or  «idi  m- 
spect  to  which  diey  mxppotn  thmmlws  ta 
have  observed  any  new  sind  iiiinirtMit  frets. 
If  their  previous  studies  have  been  imper- 
fect, they  will  no  doubt  be  aometiniw  mis- 
taken. But  these  mistakee  em  perftetly 
harmless.  It  is  better  diat  ten  usdeB 
specimens  diould  be  sent  to  London*  than 
that  one  curious  ^edmcn  siwiiU  be  ne- 
glected.** 

We  intend  to  lay  befine  our  letdeis 
to  account  of  the  contents  of  thk  Tery 

interesting  volume.  • 
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Noll. 


On  the  Origin,  among  Rude  Nations,  of  Political  Instituiums,  out  of  SenHment 

and  Passion, 


In  the  history  of  very  early  nations,  we 
observe  a  singular  concurrence  of  the 
Institutions  of  Policy  with  the  strong 
natural  feelings  of  men.  Both  their 
forms  of  government,  and  those  laws 
which  regulate  individual  rights 
throughout  society,  bear  a  character 
by  which  we  might  judge  them  to  owe 
their  birth  rather  to  deep-rooted  sen- 
timent, than  deliberating  and  con- 
triving thought;  and  accordingly,  in 
searching  the  records  of  their  Institu- 
tions, we  do  not  merely  discover  the 
frame  of  polity  under  which  a  people 
chose  or  submitted  to  live;  but  in 
them  we  read,  as  it  were,  the  bosoms 
of  the  men  themselves,  their  charac- 
ters, their  affections,  and  their  passions. 
I.  Kingly  government,  not  elective, 
but  fixed  and  inviolable,  has  been,  for 
the  most  part,  it  is  probable,  in  its 
origin  an  usurpation.  It  has  been  the 
assumption  by  a  single  man  of  domi- 
nation over  a  whole  people ;  and  how 
attained?  By  the  force  within  his 
single  mind,  of  passions  ungovernable 
and  insatiable,  giving  to  Will  a  pre- 
ternatural impulse,  which  permits  in« 


tellectoal  power  to  rest  in  nodiiiw  km 
than  sovereignty;  till  thmiMwids  of 
spirits  were  bowed  under  the  asonid- 
ancy  of  one,  and  the  natural  rapai- 
ority  of  mind  over  these  ww  conmted 
into  dominion  over  wealthy  MborCy^  and 
life. 

If  we  could  look  upon  nidi  an  on* 
gin  qnly  as  this,  the  goyemmenti  as 
constituted,  would  sppear  to  «  the 
wildest  and  most  temble  aabvanioB 
of  all  the  rights  and  laws  of  natnie. 
But  we  look  down  thraog^  thetautory 
of  mankind,  and  we  dkoaret,  that  tlw 
form  of  government  which  tfms  arose, 
was  that  by  which  alone  the  sodeties 
of  men  could  be  held  together.  'It  is 
that  which  the  wisdom  of-  men  wsiild 
have  appointed,  if  their  wisdom  eould 
have  presided  to  establish  their  go- 
vernment, for  it  is  in  efiEect  ttist  fm 
which  the  necessities  of  their  condition 
demanded.  So  that,  comnsring  die 
beginning  of  monarchies  witb  thor  re- 
sult, we  find,  diat  here,  as  elsewh»^ 
the  fierce  and  lawleis  passions  of  men, 
in  fidfilling  their  desue,  have  fblfiOed 
a  more  important  purpose  whidmas 
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not  their  own :  tnd  we  wonder  to  see, 
that  even  the  iron  yoke,  by  which  the 
uaurpen  of  tyrannical  swray  have  f^uh- 
dued  under  them  the  strength  of  a 
nation,  was  the  very  horitl  by  which, 
in  ftiture,  their  restless,  discordant, 
infiirittte  wills  required  to  be  compelled 
together  into  peace* 

Thus,  in  the  moet  important  single 
point  of  all  history,  namely,  the  Su- 
preme Government  of  the  communitieg 
of  human  society,  we  find  that  which 
would  seem  to  demand  the  utmoHt  wis- 
dom) effected  hy  mere  sentiments  and 
feelings ;  and  thk  is  one  memorable  in- 
stance how,  in  looking  into  early  times 
for  the  history  of  political  institu- 
tionst  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in 
examining  a  picture  of  the  e&uflicts 
And  triumphs  of  human  passions. 

II.  To  take  another  which  Is  nearly 
connected  with  it.  Survey  the  world, 
and  we  find^  that  one  main  pillar  of 
the  strength  of  these  communities  has 
been  the  institution  of  Nohility,  If 
kings  have  held  the  people  of  vast  re- 
gions in  one  union  the  races  of  no- 
bility have  more  tlian  any  thing  else 
maintained,  unchanging,  stetltast,  and 
secure,  the  frame  of  political  society^ 
through  successive  generations.  But 
look  to  the  infancy  of  society  for  the 
origin  of  nobility,  and  what  do  we 
find  ?  Human  wisdom  *  No ;  tlie 
blindness  of  human  imagination  ;  a^nd 
perhaps  the  generous  blindness  of  hu- 
man aifectionj 

The  stability,  the  strength,  and  the 
authority  of  the  noble  races  of  barba- 
rous nations,  is  fomid  chiefly  in  two 
causes ;  Jir&i,  the  reverence  of  suiier- 
Btition  with  which  the  imagination  of 
the  people  very  rapidly  invests  iui  il- 
lustnous  house ;  and  secomiitf,  that 
legal  and  du voted  zeal  with  which  men 
bring  themselves  to  hazard  m  Bervioe 
of  protecting  power, — if  that  power 
have  a  hold  on  their  imagination. 

If  we  could  pursue  this  various  in- 
quiry«  we  shonld  soon  find,  that  in 
following  the  line  of  political  investi- 
gation we  were  brought  into  the  re- 
cesses of  human  feeling.  There  is 
scarcely  aiiy  ujore  interesting  part  of 
history  than  that  which  regards  the 
nobility  of  barbarous  and  half-civibzed 
nations.  Witness  the  Clans  of  Scot* 
land. — Witness  the  feudal  history  of 
Europe.  Without  eUj^aging  furtlier 
in  the  question,  it  Uiuy  be  bufHcient 
to  observe,  in  proof  of  what  was  said 
of  the  intimate  developtment  of  hu* 


man  feeling  involved  in  such  inquiry, 
that  a  neeessary  condition  ^f  tbe  de^ 
votedness  of  zeal  that  chiaacterizea  thel 
loyalty   here  sprjken  of,    is,  that  the! 
service  to  be  rcnderetl  shoukl  be  ^(U\ 
companied  with   the   dandier  of  life  jj 
that  it  is  the  peri  J  and  difficulty  of  the^ 
service  that  has  made  \U  law  so  deeply  j 
binding  on  the  hearts  of  men.     It  isi 
plain,  then,  that  the  soluti--n  must  1 
found  deep  in  nytnre.     Wien   it  »! 
further  considered,   that  much  of  the 
force  of  loyalty  depends  on  its  tran&» 
mission  from  father  to  son  ;  and  as  was  I 
before  observed,  that  a  superstitious.  I 
reverence,  in  place  of  a  rational  a^-  f 
knowledgment  of  utility,  is  requisite  \ 
to  produce  its  high  and  noble  strength,  j 
no  more  need  be  said  to  shew  in  what  1 
curious,     interesting,    and    affectingj 
problems  of  human   feeling  the   in*i 
quirer  will  be  engaged,  who  attempts  [ 
to  understand  tins  portion  of  poUticall 
history,     Wliethcr  he  attempt  to  un« 
derstand  it  or  no,  he  will  surely  be] 
moved  with  wonder  and  affection  a|1 
the  delineation. 

III.  If  we  turn  from  great  poUticatJ 

institutions  to  the  laws  of  domesdc  life,! 

we  shall  still  find,  that  we  are  read*  | 

Ing  the  history  of  men's  nature,  not  * 

Ihe  science  of  legiKLtron.     The  tw^ 

most  important  obligM lions  of  life  tol 

be  guarcied  from  vioktiuii  ar*  the  con*! 

jugal  and  filial  n  lations.  Amon^;  niunyi 

nations »  altogether  barbarous,  the  puipJ 

nishment  of  the   aduitejcHs  was  tit  utlij 

from  the  husltand's  hand.    Among  uns^ 

tribe  of  the  nortbern  hiiibarians  oi  Eu 

roi>e,    she   wa-v   scoiuged    half-iiiiked, ' 

from  villagt'  to  village^  by  the  wom^ij, 

till  she  sunk  and  expired  un dtr  iheir 

strokes.     The  pujity  of  tlie  unmarried 

is  guarded  by  tbe  Mnctity  of  marriage. 

**  It  is  n-iated  of  HippocTLOt  &^  a  citizen 

of  the  blood  of  the  kings,  that  when 

he  discovere<i  a  man  with  his  urmior- 

ried  daughter,  he  crushed  liim  Jitneath 

the  wheels  of  tlie  chariot  in  ivhich  he, 

with  his  ddu;i,hter,  rode,  whom  at\er-* 

wards  he  imnu  rhed  aUve/*     1  he  na» 

ticins  who  visited  with  such  dreadful 

retribution  the  sunn  of  chastity,  wrre 

rearing   up   a  moral  sirength  aini^ng 

thenisclves of  immiasurabk  impoj  hince 

and  |K>wer ;  but  they  fciKW   not  the 

woik  in  which  thiy  were  labouring ; 

they  only  fett,  witli  an  intensity  and 

depth  of  which  we  hjvc  no  lunger  a 

conception,  the  bohuc>s  o^'  w^^Uian's 

purity;  and  they  leaped  >•{   iu  iiiad« 

Dess  la  revenge  itii  vioiatiou. 
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rv.  Of  the  rerereoee  with  which  the 
filial  relation  has  been  guarded^  we 
have  an  admirable  extfque  among  the 
early  Romans.  They  gate  to  the  fa- 
ther the  power  of  lire  and  death  over 
his  diildren.  The  institution  seems 
dreadfud  to  us^  who  have  no  under-* 
standing  of  the  force  with  which  the 
grent  laws  of  nature  are  felt  by  men  in 
Sie  primitive  conditions  of  society. 
We  judge  unjustly,  if  we  perceive  m 
thai  law  nothing  but  the  inhumanity 
of  u  Varbarous  people.  The  Romans 
were  not  murderers  of  their  children. 
But  the  authority  qf  a  father  over  his 
child  appeared  to  them  one  of  those 
great  inherent  rights  with  which  no 
other  authority  may  interfere;  and 
the  Lberty  given  to  sell  into  slavery, 
and  to  put  to  death,  was  with  tb'em 
not  the  constituting  of  a  barbarous 
pnvilege,  but  the  recognition  of  a  na- 
tural ungainsayable  right; — a  nobler, 
conception,  and  a  policy  wiser  in  the 
truth  of  nature,  than  that  of  the  Spar- 
tan lawgiver,  who  attributed  to  the 
state  a  paramount  property  in  the  chil- 
dren of  its  members,  and  broke  up  the 
relation  of  parents  and  children  to 
build  upon  its  ruins  an  unlimited,  but 
a  false  and  unnatural  sovereignty  of 
the  country.  The  Spartan  did  indeed 
build  up  his  invincible  state.  But  the 
state  of  Rome  was  yet  more  glorious 
and  more  heroic,  upheld  for  ages  the 
sanctity  of  its  domestic  manners,  and 
has  left  a  memory  to  the  world,  in 
which  the  shadow  of  departed  power 
appears  yet  more  awful  in  the  majesty 
of  moral  greatness. 

V.  If  we  would  see  the  minds  of  men 
\n  their  laws,  let  us  compare  with  this 
severe  sanction  of  the  great  obligatory 
affections  of  nature,  the  penalties  by 
which  some  rude  nations,  of  most  dis- 
tinguished character,  have  protected 
life.  The  visitation  of  public  justice 
on  the  head  of  the  sheddcr  of  blood, 
was,  among  all  the  German  nations,  a 
pecuniary  fine  to  tlie  kindred  :  among 
that  heroic  people  the  act  of  homicide 
was  regarded  merely  as  an  outrage  to 
the  family,  which  might  be  compen- 
sated by  acknowledgment.  A  wound 
which  maimed — a  blow — a  word  of 
scorn — had  each  its  similar  punish- 
ment. Each  was  an  outrage  demand- 
ing, but  also  admitting  compensation. 
The  greater  outrage  had  only  its  pro- 
portionate amercement.  Among  most 
nations  a  different  law  has  prevailed. 
The  retribution  for  blood  has  been 


blood.  Nature  geems  to  m  to  require 
this  satisfiiction.  But  we  cannot  the 
less  wonder  at  that  lofty  and  fearless 
character  of  mind  which  ooold  look  in 
altogether  a  difierent  l^t  upon  the 
act  of  death,  and  which  in  aome  sort 
lifted  the  men  above  the  law  of  our 
common  nature. 

How  are  we  changed  firom  our  an« 
cestors !  we  who  requite  the  dishonour 
of  the  marriage-bed  by  money ;  and 
guard  the  pettiest  interests  of  our  pro* 
perty  with  the  blood  of  man. 

VI.  llie  origin,  among  mde  nations^ 
of  Political  Institutions,  out  of  senti* 
ment  and  passion,  may  be  lUostrated  in 
quite  another  kind.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  any  thing  more  remote  from 
governmt:nt  and  law  tlfon  the  art  of 
poetry.  Yet  we  find,  among  some 
nations  of  remarkable  manners,  the 
office  of  the  poet  having  the  name,  and 
the  national  importance  of  political 
institution.  Such  were  the  SemiadiieSj 
the  scalds,  the  bards.  Not  without 
reason:  when  not  only  the  national 
renown  was  committed  to  their  car^ 
who  recorded  all  high  deeds  and  vir^ 
tues  in  their  songs ;  but  the  national 
character  and  valour  itself  was,  in 
part,  dependant  on  their  skill,  who 
kindled  or  sustained  the  lofty  spirit  of 
the  people  by  the  fervour  of  their  in« 
spiration. 

VII.  The  illustrationmightbeciRifid 
far  with  little  difficulty.  But  it  is 
much  more  interesting  to  parsue  it  iD 
the  volume  itself  of  history.  One  ob« 
servation  suggests  itself  on  considedaiig 
such  specimens  as  these,  that  then 
seems  to  be  some  sort  of  eneivj  or- 
power  of  human  nature  operatiTe  in 
such  ages,  which  is  not  known  to 
times  like  ours.  Advancing  ciidH»" 
tion  seems  to  subdue  and  umost  CK* 
tinguish  in  men's  minds  those 
and  prominent  passions  whic^  in  1 
earlier  condition  govern  the  oooraes  of 
life,  and  even  the  establishment  of 
society.  It  raises  up  above  all  Ae 
other  powers  of  our  nature,  the  powir 
of  intellect.  In  the  rudest  as  m  the 
most  enlightened  time,  opinion  is  the 
mistress  of  life.  But  in  those  rim* 
pie  or  barbarous  ages,  opinion  is  the 
offspring  of  sentiment  and  passion; 
under  the  influence  of  civilisation,  & 
will  consent  to  acknowledge  no  psimit 
but  reason.  The  student  of  history 
may  be  often  inclined  to  question  the 
grounds  of  this  change;  and  nw, 
perhaps,   hold   himself  jnstifitd  In 
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ascribing  it  in  part  to  the  pride,  and 
not  altogether  to  the  wisdom  of  phi- 
losophy. Viewing  mankind  in  their 
actual  existence,  not  conceivingof  thera 
in  ideal  specuktion,  he  may  he  led 
to  a  belief,  that  the  ibrce  of  unen- 

Shtened,  unreflecting  sentiment  thus 
owed  in  Important  and  ruling  opi- 
nion, has  given  a  life  and  a  strength  of 
the  utmost  oon sequence  to  the  relations 
of  men,  and  to  the  power  of  society  it- 
^If : — he  may  seem  to  find  a  want 


of  the  same  vigour  of  social  hfe  among 
civilized  nations.  And  doubting,  as 
perhaps  he  wall  do,  the  capacity  of 
human  societies  to  govern  themselves 
by  pure  reason  alone,  he  may  be  dis-* 
posed  to  conclude,  diat  in  an  unwise 
impatience  to  invest  themselves  Tvith  a 
strength  they  were  not  qualified  to  as- 
sume, they  have  neglected  and  thrown 
away  that  which  was  measured  to 
their  condition^  and  wa£  ahready  theiz 
own. 
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To  a  philosophical  and  religious  mind, 
^le  unfortunate  are  not  such  awful 
ol^ects  of  human  charity  as  the  wick- 
ed. A  guilty  conscience  is  a  more  ter- 
rible affliction  than  the  severest  dis- 
pensation of  Providence, — and  out- 
ward adversity  seems  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  tlie  misery  in  the  heart- 
When  the  virtuous  fall  into  trouble, 
they  are  saved  from  hopelessness  by 
conscious  rectitude,  and  the  sympathy 
which  suffering  worth  never  falls  to 
inspire  into  all  who  witness  its  trials. 
Though  the  waters  break  over  them 
they  are  not  utterly  overwhelmed — 
And  many  a  helping  hand  is  held  out 
to  their  relief,  till  they  are  finally  en- 
abled to  regain  the  shore.  Hut,  alas  J 
for  the  wretches  in  whoui  sin  has  been 
the  parent  of  sorrow— and  in  whom 
punishment,  instead  of  awakening  re- 
pentance, stirs  up  only  an  unavailing 
remorse,  or  more  deplorable  still,  a 
savage  hardihood,  and  a  reckless  de- 
spair. 

We  do  not  say  that  it  is  unnatural 
or  wonderful  that  they,  who  have  liv- 
ed a  life  of  outrage  on  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety, should  suffer  a  sort  of  excom- 
municaiion  from  its  sympathies  ;  but, 
assuredly,  even  the  most  wicked  and 
abandoned  cannot  forfeit  all  the  rights 
which  they  hold  as  beings  of  a  com- 
mon nature  with  ourselves — and  even 
if  we  could  entertain  snch  a  behef,  we 
are  called  upon  by  the  dignity  of  our 
immortal  souls,  to  save  them  who  care 
not  for  their  own  safety,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  arrest  the  suicidal  descent  of 
the  wicked  into  misery  and  perdition* 

A  g*x)ti  heart  opt^ns  at  once  to  an 
appeal  in  favour  of  the  old — the  dis- 
co^— the  limie,  or  the  blind.  Then, 
it  may  almost  be  said 

'  That  pity  giv«8  ere  charity  beginj  j** 


but  it  requires  thought  and  reflection] 
to  know  what  is  the  best  charity  toj 
the  wicked — and  a  high  Christian  spi*j 
rit  to  keep  the  avenues  ot"  the  heart  J 
open  to  the  wants  of  those  who  n0l 
longer  seem    to  care   for  themselves^T 
and  who,  if  we  forget  them,  are  ofteal 
in  theur  desperation  willing  to  he  for^ 
gotten.     Both  the  heart  and  imagina-^ 
tion  kindle  when  wc  look  on  stately 
Hospitals  and  Infirmaries,   in    which 
poverty  is  kept  in  comfort,  and  dis- 
ease fireed  from  pain — but  the   dark 
and  sullen  prison-house  is  suffered  to 
stand  in  its  trighttul  and  repulsive  so- 
litude, and  in  our  righteous  condem- 
nation of  the  guilt  of  its  inmates,  we 
are  but  too  apt  to  forget  their  misery. 
A  blessing  therefore  must  attend  on 
tlie  efforts  of  all  who  forsake  not  the 
self-forsaken,     and    in    whose    creed 
*'  hopelessness'*  is  a  word  inappUcable 
to  any  state  of  our  human  nature. 

Few  men  are  better  entitled  to  the 
name  of  benefactors  to  their  race,  than 
Howard^ — for  few  have  contributed 
more  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suf- 
fering. It  may,  however,  be  remark-* 
ed,  without  the  slightest  derogation 
from  the  merits  of  that  great  man^ 
that  his  mind  was  chieSy  directed  to 
the  removal  of  bctUly  wretchedness 
and  tlisease  from  those  loathsome  pri- 
sons from  which  the  light  and  air  of 
heaven  had  been  for  ever  debarred.  He 
had  to  roll  away,  as  it  were,  the  phy- 
sical filth  with  which,  through  long  years 
of  shameful  abuse,  the  nsoral  nature  of 
the  wrt  tclied  convicts  had  bet  n  defiled 
and  indurated — he  had  to  fight  against 
disease  and  deaths  that  seized  for  their 
prey  the  wretches  whom  society  had  cast 
out — and  before  any  thing  like  a  regu- 
lar system  could  be  laid  down  ibr  action 
on  tlieir  minds,  it  wtiS  necessary  to  li- 
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berate  their  bodies  ftom  afflictions^ 
worse  and  more  degrading  than  of 
bonds. 

Of  lat«  years^  a  strong  and  steady 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  true 
pindples  of  prison-discipline.  Men 
nave  reflected  more  deeply  on  the 
great  end  and  aim  of  the  punishment  of 
crime — and  the  whole  nation  seems  to 
be  convinced  that  the  maintainance  of 
health  is  nothings  unless  accompanied 
by  the  reformation  of  morals — and 
that  society  su£fers  incalculable  evils 
from  that  kind  of  imprisonment  from 
which  not  only  do  unreclaimed  of- 
fenders return  to  their  former  wicked 
ways — ^but  with  hearts  more  fatally 
hardened  against  the  voice  of  con- 
science^ and  with  minds  more  inge- 
niously skilled  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
iniquity. 

That  crime  should  be  increased  by 
punishment^  is  indeed  a  deplorable 
consideration;  and  if^  after  the  hi- 
deous evils  generated  by  that  system 
of  punishment  have  been  clearly  point- 
ed out,  no  great  efforts  are  made  by 
the  nation  to  establish  a  better — then 
what  may  have  hitherto  been  careless- 
ness or  inattention^  will  have  to  be 
pronounced  irrationality  and  wicked- 
ness; and  society  will  be  absolutely 
training  up  a  vast  number  of  wretched 
creatures  to  prey  on  its  own  bosom, 
and  to  bring  death  upon  themselves, 
both  in  body  and  in  soul. 

Nothing  can  be  more  hostile  to  the 
improvement^and  consequently  thehap- 
piness,  of  our  species,  tnan  that  blind 
and  narrow  creed,  whose  apostles  are 
constantly  holding  up  and  magnifying 
the  difficulty  of  reclaiming  the  wicked 
from  their  ways,  and  seeking  to  ridi- 
cule, by  the  name  of  enthusiasts,  those 
who  believe  in  the  weakness  and  insta- 
bility of  vice  even  in  its  most  fearful 
and  formidable  forms.  '^  What!  seek 
to  reform  incorrigibie  villany  !  to  talk 
reason  to  the  mad,  and  religion  to  the 
atheist!  Human  nature  will  be  hu- 
man nature  still,  and  prisons  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  scene  of  vice  and  pro- 
fanity in  spite  of  prayer  and  preach- 
ing." But  this  kind  of  language  will 
not  pass  now ;  and  that  which  might 
ome  hiive  been  thought  wisdom,  when 
uttored  with  an  imposing  shake  of  the 
heaci,  would  now  be  thought  only  un- 
feeling tolly — ^tbr  they  who  could  not 
of  themselves  discover  the  truth,  have 
had  it  shewn  to  them,  and  these 
wretched  moralists  stand  silent  and  a« 
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bashed  before  their  own  idol^  experi« 
ence. 

All  minds  that  have  any  profimnd 
knowledge  of  human  nature  know, 
that  they  who  seemingly  or  in  Ralitj 
ding  closest  to  their  wretchedness,  are 
often  those  whom  a  gradous  word  or 
look  of  timely  commrt  would  make 
most  willingly  relax  their  hold — diat 
the  real  state  of  a  wretdi'a  heart  ia  not 
to  be  truly  read  in  the  toi^  of  his 
wrathful  voice,  or  in  the  lines  of  his 
wrathful  aspect— that  all  the  most 
agitating  passions  of  men's  hearts,  an- 
ger, fear,  shame,  remorse,  and  des- 
pair, do  undergo  most  awful  alter- 
nations  in  the  tumult  and  uproar  of  a 
prison — that  the  eye  of  God,  shining 
on  him  at  midnight,  when  the  clank- 
ing of  chains  is  hushed,  sees  how 
these  passions  chase  each  otiier,  Y3kt 
the  shadows  of  a  storm,  over  Uie  per 
rilous  depth  of  wo  in  a  criminal's  soul 
— that  they  who,  by  di^light  and  be* 
fore  human  faces,  seem,  sternly,  or 
fiercely,  or  sullenly  the  same,  pan 
through  many  appalling  chanfleSy  nu^ 
ny  direful  metamorphoses,  when  left 
alone  in  the  dark  silence  ^  their  dun- 
geons— that  fierce  curses  and  impre- 
cations are  followed  by  weepings  and 
prayers — that  remorse  dries  np  the 
rueful  tears  that  may  have  flooded  the 
eyes  of  penitence— nand  that,  in  the 
the  cell  of  the  robber  or  the  bomicide, 
there  is  a  constant  conflict  between  the 
spirits  of  bliss  and  of  bale  to  po«NS- 
sion  of  an  immortal  spirit 

Fearful,  therefore,  as  is  the  congn* 
gation  of  the  wicked  within  the  wsDi 
of  a  prison,  it  is  plain  that  nalnr^ 
even  in  her  most  flillen  and  degnded 
state,  abhors  the  conflicting  princfales 
by  which  such  miserable  commnmties 
are  held  together — and  that  tbqr  may 
all  be  made  to  break  asunder,  Ifte  l)ie 
growling  ice,  when  thawed  l^  the  son- 
shine  of  the  Religion  of  Peace.  lUs 
has  been  sublimely  exemplified  witiiin 
the  terrible  walls  of  Newgate,  n^ere 
we  have  seen  one  fearless  and  beneA- 
cent  woman  restore  to  a  tranquil  stad 
hopeful  penitence  a  tumnltaons  crowd 
of  the  most  deplorable  sinners^  who 
had  seemingly  lost  the  shame  of  seXy 
the  fear  of  God,  and  all  the  flMfinpef 
nature.  Oil  was  poured  on  the  fieroe 
trampling  waves,  and  a  calm  iftead 
over  that  sea  of  passion.  The  eaiperi- 
ment  was  tried  where  the  etil  aeoiied 
incurable  to  all  but  to  her  who  ^w 
into  the  darkest  holds  of  Ap  fanmiB 
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heart,  by  the  intuitive  light  of  wo- 
man's virtue  J — ^and  henceforth  it  must 
be  hultl,  even  hi  the  extrtmest  cases  of 
guilt  and  misery^  weak  to  doubt>  and 
"Wicked  to  (itrspdir. 

f'ortuiiati-iy  there  is  little  mystery 
in  the  system  of  infipeetioti^  ckssifica- 
tioii,  instruction,  and  employ  men  t  by 
which  the  puniahinent  of  criminalB 
las^y  be  made  to  reform  and  diminish 
crimt- .  There  is  no  vague  and  misty 
enthusiasm  in  this  simple  plan — the 
great  principles  on  which  it  proceeds 
are  obvious  and  undeniable — indeed^  so 
fi-e*-'  is  the  system  from  any  air  of  no- 
velty or  invention^  that  we  are  apt  at 
fii-st  to  think  that  its  benevolent  advo- 
cates arc  insisting  on  truths  universal- 
ly known  and  acknowledged,  till  re- 
flection tells  us  that,  brijjfht  and  para- 
mount though  these  truths  be,  they 
have  never  yet  been  brought  into  ac- 
tive operation  on  the  blaek  masses  of 
human  wickedness  and  corruption. 

We  strenuously  recommend  this 
little  voluiae  to  the  perusal  of  all 
friends  of  humanity.  It  is  an  admir- 
able supplement  to  Mr  Buxton's  book 
on  Prison  Discipline — the  same  im- 
portant general  truths  are  enforced 
with  equal  earnestness  and  power  of 
reasonings  and  illustrated  by  a  vast 
number  of  facts  collected  by  that  calm^ 
accurate,  and  penetrating  spirit  of  ob- 
servation, whose  inward  and  sleepless 
eyes  nothing  can  either  jaundice  or 
bedim. 

We  shall,  for  the  present,  content 
ourselves  with  stating  some  of  the 
most  important  tacts  collected  by  Mr 
Gurney  and  his  excellent  sister,  Mrs 
Fry^  concerning  the  state  of  some  of 
our  prisons  in  Scotland* 

Danhar  Jail — consists  of  two  smaE 
rooms-^one  for  debtors^  the  other  for 
criminals  qfali  d:'scriptitjns — in  a  state 
of  extreme  filth — no  court  or  airing- 
ground.     No  prisoners  in  it, 

Haddin^ori  J«i/,— The  part  allot- 
ted to  criminals  atut  vagrants  consists 
of  four  cells  on  the  ground-fioor,  each 
thirteen  feet  by  eight,  and  one  on  the 
second  story,  eleven  feet  by  seven. 
These  cells  were  dark — excessively 
dirty ^ — clay  floors — no  fire- places  — 
straw  in  one  comer  tbr  a  bed,  with  a 
a  single  rug — a  tub  in  each  of  tliem 
the  receptacle  of  all  filth.  No  clotli- 
ing  is  allowed — no  medical  man  at- 
tejuls  it — no  chaplain-  There  is  no 
change  of  rooms,  or  airing-ground — 
ind  the  jailer  U?es  away  troiii  prison. 


Prisons* 

The  prisoners  can  keep  up  an  almost 
unchecked  communication  with  the 
people  of  the  town  through  the  grated 
windows  of  their  cells,  which  all  look 
into  the  street.  This  prison,  owing  to 
a  kte  riot,  was  crowded — and  they  all 
aeemed  hardened  and  indifferent. 

King/torn,  jPi/eMiVe.^  Dilapidated 
and  disused. 

Kitkcatdtf  JaiL^A.  good  room  for 
debtors — and  a  Braidl  apartment  up 
stairs  for  criminals.  In  the  latter,  o 
woman  and  her  son  confinetl  together. 
No  clothes  allowed — straw  bedding- 
no  privy  nor  airing-ground — no  reli- 
gious worship  or  instruction.  Six- 
pence per  day  prison  allowance. 

Cuijar  in  Fife — Cuunff/  Jaii. — New 
— -debtors  have  comfortable  apart- 
ments, and  a  yard  to  walk  in — crimi- 
nals no  airing-ground.  Good  bedding 
allowed  them — prison  allowance  six- 
pence per  day — no  chains  used — no 
chaplain.  Only  one  offender  in  the 
prison — a  poor  girl  for  steaUng  a  few 
potatoes  out  of  a  field. 

Dundee  Jail — J^mall — debtors'  a- 
partments  commodious — no  airing- 
ground — ^no  cliaplain.  The  jailer  lives 
away  from  the  prison.  Not  a  siuj " 
criminal  in  this  jail,  nor  had  th< 
been  for  seven  months  before,  though 
it  is  not  only  for  the  town  of  Dundee, 
but  for  a  considerable  district  of  the 
county  of  Forfar* 

Arbroath  Jail. — A  cell  for  crimi- 
nals, nine  feet  by  nine— but  no  crimi- 
nals. Debtors'  rooms  not  uncomfort- 
able^but  no  airing-ground. 

Man  trojie  Ju  iL  — *  Two  miserable 
rooms  up  stairs — one  for  debtors^ne 
for  cruuinals — block  hole  on  the 
ground- ioor.  No  bedding -clothing 
or  fire  allowed — ^sixpence  per  day  jafl 
allowance.  Only  one  prisoner — a  de* 
serter, 

tSfonefiavefif  Kincardineshire, — The 
cells  for  criminals  dark  and  dirty — 
without  fire-places.  Comfortable  a- 
partment  and  hall  for  debtors.  Only 
jail  in  the  county-^but  one  criminal. 

Aberdeen  Counii/  Jaii. — A  bad  jail 
in  every  respect.  The  prisoners  pass 
their  whole  time  in  their  cells ;  there 
is  no  airing-ground,  and  no  separate 
accommodation  for  sleeping.  In  one 
room  were  four  women  and  a  child, 
and  the  husband  of  one  of  the  women. 
It  is  dirty,  diseased,  and  inseciu-e. 

Aberdeen  Bride  well. — In  all  things 
the  reverse  of  the  jail ;  and  scarcely 
any  thing  wanted  to  render  it  a  sehool 
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inail  thfe  j  J  ^    ^ 

•tirilmted  to  i  «  ^ 

fteiotiai  of  Al      a        in 
waidi  of  MOO  pdn        (^  duu 
wofi  tD^ether   in   a 
.  The  manuflicliiring  ym       uu 
woric  aepamtd^etch  in  1      vwn  i»i^ 
tif;e«  amiatlnmdee 
muials. 

i^*fdltii.— 'Criminal  cdb    dnop^ 
dark,  and  dirty  ;  and  in  one  an 
grating  to  the  atioet'  no  QomxUj 
nocriminala. 

FoTJhr  (kmtiijf  JaU'^iJh  for  oi- 
minala  not  ao  miaenMe  aa  in  moat 
jaUa  in  Scotland.  No  •crindnala— no . 
priaoner  had  been  ezecnted  from  die 
oonnty  of  For&r  M  twenty  yeara. 

Perth  CmaUy  JaiL^^Tbe  acoommo- 
dationa of  thia  newpriaon  are laman* 
tably  inadequate. "  Tne  tried  and  nn^ 
triea, .  the  misdemeanant  and  ll9lon» 
the  juTenile  ofiimder  and  leteran  eri* 
minal,  all  asaooiate  together  in  a  com- 
mon day-room.  Thia  want  of  daaai* 
fication  applies  both  to  male  and  fe- 
male prisoners. .  In  the  priaon  there 
is  an  excellent  infirmary,  m  which  the 
aiek  are  not  placed ;  and  an  excellent 
ailing-ground^  in  which  no  one  may 
.  take  exerdse.  No  place  of  worship-— 
no  provision  for  religums  care  over  its 
inmates. 

Kinross  County  Jail, — Only  one 
debtor  in  this  small  jail,  who  conti- 
nties  there  by  pfv^irrence^— and  not  a 
single  criminal. 

Edinburgh  JaU.* — Here  we  ahall 
quote  Mr  Gumey's  own  words  :— 

*^  The  pkn  of  this  new  and  exteosve 
buildioj^  is  very  similsr  to  that  of  the 
prison  in  Hoisemon^  Lane,  London.  The 
ground-floor  is  divided  into  seven  oom- 
partments,  each  containing  a  good  day- 
room  and  a  court-yard,  the  court-yards 
meeting  in  a  point,  at  which  is  placed  an 
octagonal  watdi-house.  Above  the  watch- 
house,  on  a  steep  hill  impending  over  the 
prison,  is  the  govemor^s  house,  nom  which, 
there  is  a  complete  inspection  over  the 
several  jrards,  but  not  into  tiie  day-rooms. 
Of  Ae  seven  compartments  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, one  is  attached  to  the  infirmaiy,  one 
is  for  debtors,  one  for  women  criminals,  one 
for  untried  men,  and  three  fbr  male  convicts. 
In  the  iroper  stories  of  the  building  are  the 
night  cdk  ranged  on  both  sides  of  long  gal- 

•  Tisited  ninth  month  (Sept)  5th,  in 
company  wth  the  Laid  Provost  Ma«kenaie 
and  other  gentlemen. 


'        I  WML        ,  and  the  bad- 

p^        ,     SoiD^of  Ituaii 

^  ,     i*ii  pMci  setitdu^  of 

— ^    mn  the  cttkeis 

Uj  « -^       .uu  [»r  .„  wall,  to  which 

tbew ,^^  j-^  ikst«iied  by 

eihaizis.  The  jaOer  oiTQstdeis  thb  proyt^a 
neceasary  to  his  own  aafetj  :  the  experience, 
however*  of  almost  aU  other  pri^onA  u 
sufficient  to  piovf  him  mistaken ;  and  id 
cmel  a  mode  af  coaifiaeixitiiit  appear*  iq  be 
particularly  Objectiouableu  Scotlkod,  became 
m  Oiat  cauntry  sk  vix^kB  tUpsii,  m  capital 
cases,  bttveeti  coodeiiiniitioik  4ind  i;\«catioi]. 
On  b«ing  intiwJuced  to  the  kitch«ti,  wJiich 
is  jnuch  too  Bujall  fur  its  purpose^  we  tasted 
the  food  prepared  for  the  priaondre^  and 
found  if  Bicellent,  They  haTc  porridgp  and 
half  a  it  of  beer  in  the  moriaicg^  porridge 
agdiirt  bj  thi;  evonmgf  and  for  tliimej  farodi 
compo«^  {^>1  barley,  ^gojtleu>MTiff^  aiid  ax.« 
beid.  BeiddEs  their  Iboil,  \h^j  Imve  thsnee* 
pencj?  per  day  in  moDey,  and  are  alkrwM 
firing ;  alio  shirts,  ttoddngi  ]ind  ^om^^  but 
■no  other  articles  of  dmhing»  e:^c«pt  m  cases 
(«f  emergeucy*  The  priMuiers  in  thii  jai 
are  n*Jt  ironed,  except  in  case  of  refractory 
conduct,  and  when  tmdcr  stOitenee  oi  deatli. 
The  inHrmaiy  \»  c^inmodiouiH  aiul  b  r^gvu 
larly  attended  by  ttie  surgeon  %  there  la  ak? 
A  im^  loom  fitted  up  fbr  the  reception  dT 
infeetJoiis  casei>.  , 

*'  A  Bible  i*  placed  in  erery  sleeping^cell ; 
the  dergyniJm  attends  twice  a  w^k  to  ofE- 
date  Id  the  difipd,  lind  C(u?e  it  tak«n  that 
those  who  ore  ignorant  of  reading  should 
have  thi?  opporLunity  of  being  inftructiedL 
Much  pains  are  taken  in  thift  prison  bo  en- 
sure deanlmees.  The  prtsonert  wash  tbem- 
sdvea  every  nj.cFrtiing,  and  havcj  a  chjin^  of 
shirt  weekly  \  their  blankets  are  deaned 
montlily.  The  who  la  piiiBn  i&  white- washed 
bnte  every  yeai :  it  uppearetl  to  uji  in  aU  Jt« 
parts  exceedingly  clean  and  neat* 

"  1  dirifflona  of  the  building  on  the 
j  -.  [>tjr  afford  -very  considerable  oppor- 

tu  ft^r    dassificatioQ*    which    howtrver 

d  itot  appear  to  be  carried  to  so  great  an 
as  n  dcisintble. 
^he  juvenile  offenders,  of  whom  Wfi 
were  much  conceoiei]  to  observe  a  large 
number,  wcrv  not  sep£'*i4ted  from  thoeie  of 
mflt\irer  ye^s  and  mi>rti  coniinned  criminat* 
ity.  Neither  was  there  any  dassifieati'on  at- 
tempted with  the  womciij  who  were  aO  to- 
gether day  and  night ;  for  in  ct^nsequence  of 
their  tiight  celk  being  so  placed  as  to  afpoid 
the  opportunity  of  ci>nifefaation  with  the 
men,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  iSeep- 
In^  in  their  day^rooni'  Thia  Wiis  an  evil  caf 
no  small  magnitude,  and,.  I  am  happy  to 
understand,  i«  tiow  corrected, 

•-*  Much  as  there  ia  in  this  Urge  pri«ori  of 
Order  and  a*^™*  irumatfpinftnt.  it  i&  quite  deff- 
cient  in  <:  ^i^-**^  ^r*i><- 1^>  t  iinpoitancK 
There  art  li j  woFk*room£  iki  i^-  and  no  pfo- 
vision  for  the  eniployment  of  the  laiwneri^ 
The  eonieqiJience  is,  thit  d  y  pais  tbdi 
tedious  day  a  Iji  %  vnd  as  they 
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«fe  oecMsari]^  k^yt  in  compuuefl,  then:  h 
no  criminal  in  the  jaD,  who  has  not  the 
fullest  opportimity  of  cornipdng  and  hdng 
corrupt  I'd.  The  Lord  Pro  vobt  I  who  was  ao 
oWiging  as  to  show  as  the  prison)  and  other 
gendeiMtn  who  accou  panit-d  tw,  appeared 

fiulJy  sensible  of  the  majj^nttudo  of  this  evil ; 

land  it  is  highly  pobablc  thut  some  plan* 
will  ere  long  be  devised,  by  which  in  part  at 
kast  it  may  be  reniedi«d. 

EdiRhur^h  BrideiiclL^We  cannot 
afford  to  quote  the  very  favourable 
description  of  It,  but  slitill  f^ive  Mr 
Guruey's  remarks : — 

*'  Admirable:  as  are  many  of  the  reguhu 
tioDs  of  this  Bridewell,  and  vastly  superior 
as  it  !£  to   those  more  miserable   prisons 
where  criminals  arc  hertled  togetlier  in  to- 
tal idleness,  there  arc  nevtrttieless  connect- 
ed with  it  aome  unfavourable  circumstances, 
which  have  hitherto  prevented  its  being,  in 
90  ^eal  a  degree  as  might  be  desiral,  a 
house  of  reformation.     The  first  is,  tliat  the 
aemtcireular  arrangement  of  the  working 
cells,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  so  well  cal- 
cuUtfid  for  tlie  pmiiose  of  inspection,  en* 
abks  the  prisoners  U>  see  otU  ot  one  ceU  in- 
to another^  and  thus  gives  the  opportunity, 
notwithstanding  much  watchMness  on  the 
part  of  the  keepers,  of  improper  and  dan- 
geraua  convcrsiition.     The  second  is,  that 
the  doors  and  windows  of  every  two  night- 
cells  arc  so  ne^ur  to  one  anotljer,  that  the 
prisoners  can  converse  trecly  togetlier  after 
they  are  locked  up  for  the  night     This  of 
course  they  do,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  detection  or  prevention^     The  third  and 
principal  source  of  evil  is  the  iiuidcquiiq'  of 
the  prison  in  point  of  size*     Tliere  are  in  it 
only  5S  working-rooms,  and  IM  sleeping- 
cells;  it  being  intended  for  not  more  than 
144  prisontrs ;  but  die  persons  committed 
to  the  Bridewell  are  at  all  times  so  very 
much  more  numerous,  that  both  sleeping 
and    working    cells    are  very    improperly 
crowded.      This  gives   rise,  uf  coursi^    to 
much  evil  communication,  and  greatly  im- 
pedes die  system  of  labour,  on  tlie  regu- 
larity of  which  the  use  of  the  Bridewell 
mainly  depends* 

"  To  meet  this  exigency,  additional 
buildings  arc  absolutely  necessary.  Were 
the  present  Bridewell  approprizited  to  fe- 
mala<«  and  unother  house  of  correction  built 
for  die  mcn»  t!i  v.  ant  of  accommo- 

dation would   I  I.  and  that  coui- 

plctc  scpanitiui.     . : Lie  *icxcs,  which  is 

of  such  castintiai  consequence,  would  in  the 
I    iHiat  possible  manner  be  eflected.** 
^^B*  ilffUgnw  Jail — This  prison,  which  ( 
^^Bt>e<t  ninth  month,  iSept.)  9th,  in  com- 
^pm  ithony  Wiglum  of  that  city* 

fbi  ait  a  few  years  ago,  is  cxcetd- 

«)^,i  ^^,.^..^L-,  ivmI  in  it>  ^»r..">*-'nr  state  may 
truly  be  said  i'>  i  '-i:.'  viih  -'i  ■  - 1\  con- 
«iKtS   Oi*  two   t'uiirl^,    L-ctAi.i*    'aIi:,,!    is  the 

jail(n-*»  house,  aiid  round  thmn  tlie  build* 
ViiUlW 


ings  allotted  to  the  various  claaaea  of  prison- 
en*  In  dieae  courts  die  prisoners  are  not 
penniLtcd  to  walk,  nor  is  there  any  other 
airing-ground  in  the  pri^n<  Thosic  parts 
of  it  in  which  the  criminals  are  <conHncd, 
consist  oi^  eight  flats  or  series,  very  ^limilar 
to  one  anotJher,  four  in  each  court.  In 
every  one  of  these  Hats  tiiere  is  a  day-roomf 
measuring  nineteen  iect  and  a  half  by  twelve, 
and  a  short  gallery  open  to  die  prisoners,  which 
on  one  side  Uxks,  as  does  die  day^rtxiiiu  in- 
to one  or  other  of  the  yarcU ;  bodi  di\isiottl 
of  the  pri«>n  having  the  same  coustructiciu 
On  the  other  side  of  each  gallery  arc  ranged 
seven  sleeping-cells,  measuring  respectively 
six  feet  three  indies  by  ten  teet  four.  These 
sleeping-cells  are  very  dark,  and  extremely 
ill  ventilated ;  for  they  receive  neither  light 
nor  air  except  from  the  gallery,  and  that  on- 
ly dirough  a  bole  twelve  inclies  in  diameter 
cut  in  the  stone  above  the  door.  When  the 
doors  of  some  of  thctu,  which  contained 
prisoners  locked  up  during  the  day  by  way 
of  punishment,  were  dirown  open  to  us,  tiic 
siekly  stench  was  so  excessively  offensive, 
diat  entrance  into  die  cells  was  really  im- 
possible- I'he  cells  in  some  of  die  Hats 
were,  however,  more  airy  than  those  ia 
others." 

"^  The  day-rooms  were  on  the  whole  ctoui- 
ly,  and  are  severally  fitted  up  with  a  pipe 
of  good  water.  There  is  also  attached  to 
each  of  them  a  water-closct-^.a  provision, 
which  from  its  rarity  as  well  a^  importance, 
reflects  no  small  credit  on  the  architect  In 
most  of  the  fiats  we  observed  a  great  maw 
prifioners,  amongst  whom  no  other  classih- 
eation  is  attempted  than  the  separation  of 
the  tried  from  the  untried.  Thene  prison- 
ers arc  allowed  sixpence  per  day,  hut  no 
iiring  and  no  clothing.  Many  of  diem  were 
miserably  dad;  they  appeared  in  a  re- 
markable degree  careless  and  hardened,  and 
far  odierwiae  than  healdiy.  They  receive 
no  instnicdon  whatever,  and  live  die  miser- 
able lire  of  total  idleness.  As  die  windows 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  prison  in  each  di- 
vifiun  look  upon  the  same  court- yard,  the 
prisoners  of  alt  descriptions— debtors  and 
felons,  males  and  females — can  see  and 
hear  one  another,  and  maintain  perpetual 
parley.  I  never  witoesscd  a  more  melan- 
cbtily  spectacle.  Idleness,  climinur,  and' 
dissipadon  prevailed  on  every  side  of  us ; 
and  when  we  firit  eittered  the  prisim,  die 
mixed  din  of  fiddling,  laughing,  nud  riot- 
ous vociferation,  was  truly  appalling- 

**  Only  one  Hut  is  allotted  to  female  cri- 
minals of  every  dr^cnption.  We  found  in  it 
sijticen  women,  who  appeared  much  crowd- 
ed for  want  oij  more  space  ;  yet  within  die  | 
satne  limits  are  not  unusually  confined  aa 
many  as  thirty  iemales.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  sleep  Itmr  together,  and,  from 
the  exce^-aiVL*  wunt  oi  ventiludon  in  the^ 
deepiiig-cells,  must  experience  sufieringi^ 
very  nearly  alhed  to  sulliication. 

•  •  To  die  debtinfs'  part  of  the  prison  du 

uioit  material  objection  U  the  wont  of  suffi* 
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cient  separation  between  the  men  and  the 
women.  During  the  whole  day  they  have 
the  freest  opportunities  of  intercourse  to- 
gether. There  is  no  bath  in  this  prison. 
An  infirmary  there  is,  but  it  is  so  insecure 
that  it  cannot  be  used.  Exactly  similar  is 
the  case  with  the  chapel.  The  consequence 
of  this  last  defect  is  lamentable  in  the  high- 
est degree ;  for  although  there  are  seldom 
less  tlian  two  hundred  prisoners  in  the  jail- 
two  hundred  persons,  who  of  all  others  pro- 
bably in  the  city  stand  most  in  need  of  spi- 
ritnsd  help — no  public  worship  ever  takes 
place  amongst  them ;  nor  is  any  instruction 
Known  to  these  unhappy  beings,  but  that, 
by  which  tliey  contaminate  and  corrupt  one 
anotlicr. 

"  The  result  of  tlie  whole  is,  that  this  pri- 
son is  become  a  fruitful  source  of  very  ex- 
tensive evil.  Vast  numbers  of  offenders 
pass  through  it  in  the  course  of  the  year^^ 
tlie  number  of  criminals  committed  during 
the  last  three  years  amounting  to  three 
thousand  and  sixty- eight;  and  the  jailer 
assured  us  that  they  uniformly  leave  the 
prison  worse  than  when  tliey  entered  it ; 
settled  in  habits  of  idleness,  devoted  to  their 
own  corruptions,  more  than  ready  for  the 
perpetration  of  new  crimes.  lie  rcchons, 
ittat  oft/tose  xcho  ttavc  been  once  committal, 
iteO'ihirds  come  hack  again, 

**  Crimes  have  of  late  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  Glasgow.  The  fact  may  be  account- 
ed for,  partly  by  the  vast  increase  of  manu- 
facturing establishments,  partly  by  the 
large  accession  of  uneducated  Irish;  but, 
perhaps,  chlcjlij  by  the  powerful  machine  of 
corruption  which  I  have  now  described." 

Of  the  Glasgow  Bridewell  Mr  Gur- 
ney  speaks  most  favourably — and  he 
thus  concludes : 

"It  gave  us  great  satisfaction  that  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  us,  through  the 
kindness  of  tlie  magistrates,  of  fonning  in 
this  city  a  Committee  of  Ladies,  who  have 
benevolently  undertaken  to  \'isit  and  super- 
intend the  females  botli  in  the  Jail  and  in 
tlic  Bridewell.  The  object  of  tlie  Coni- 
niittce  is  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  pro- 
vide tlie  unemployed  with  work,  to  pro- 
mote a  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  watch  over  tliese  criminals  individually, 
not  only  when  in  prison,  but,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, sSiQT  they  leave  it.*' 

We  have  no  room  for  any  reflections 
on  these  statements.  Mr  Gurney 
seems  to  have  been  struck,  as  he  well 
might,  with  the  ])aucity  of  crime 
tliroujj:hout  most  of  the  districts  which 
he  visited.  This  he  attributes  truly 
*'  to  the  universal  religious  txlucatiou 
of  the  lower  orders,  and  to  the  jreii.Tid 
dissemination  among  thein  of  the  Ho- 
ly Scriptures."  "  What  encourage- 
ment," he  well  observes,  **  may  be 
derived   from   such   an  example^   for 
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those    labours   of 

that  are  now  directed  tbroughoat  the 
British  empire^  and  in  so  many  other 
countries  also,  to  these  unspeakably 
important  objects  V* 

Vet  can  there  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  sad  abuses  and  defects  in  pri« 
sons  in  less  enlightened  countries^  than 
that  even  in  Scotland,  the  land  of  u- 
niversal  intelligence  and  piety,  so  ma- 
ny prisons  exist  in  which  religbn  i& 
a  tiling  forgotten^  and  the  wretched 
inmates  left  to  pine  away  without  the 
only  sure  means  of  consolation  and  a* 
mendment.  In  some  instances,  in- 
deed, the  decay  and  dilapidation  of 
prisons  is  owing  to  the  beet  of  fdl 
causes — their  long-continued  disuse; 
and  nothing  could  so  forcibly  awaken 
the  mind  of  the  reader  to  the  genend 
happiness  and  virtue  of  our  country- 
men than  the  pictiu*e  which  Mr  Gur** 
ney  has  occasionally  drawn  of  some 
solitary  criminal  lying  unthooght  of 
in  a  prison,  whose  cells  have  been  long 
deserted,  and  who  hopes  in  vain  for 
the  comfort  of  one  wretch  like  himself 
to  share  his  confinement  and  his 
guilt. 

We  conclude  w^ith  remarking,  that 
though  the  state  of  many  prisons  in 
Scotland  is  certainly  such  as  gJMw^ndg 
scrutiny  and  reformation,  yet  is  the 
evil  to  be  remedied  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  that  which  has  ioit 
so  long  nurtured  the  growth  of  crime 
in  England.  In  her  mighty  capital, 
and  in  some  of  the  manu&ctoring 
counties,  crime  has  been  perfectly  sys- 
tematized ;  and  the  highest  schools,  in 
which  the  children  of  iniquity  are 
taught,  are  within  the  walls  built  for 
their  punishment.  The  beneficent  plans 
of  philanthropists  will  have  to  contend 
there  against  all  the  yeteran  power 
of  wickedness  intrenched  withm  Vtik 
strongest  holds.  But  in  Scotland,  not- 
withstanding the  melancholy  increase 
of  crime  during  the  last  ten  yean  in 
most  of  her  prindpal  towns,  prisons 
have  not  become  tne  great  national 
seminaries  of  vice.  It  is  mndi  easier 
to  prevent  than  to  remedy.  The  gor- 
gon  face  of  inveterate  evil  may  pslsy 
the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  expel 
her  from  her  old  hereditary  reign; 
but  the  righteous  resolution  of  a  re- 
forming pliilanthropy  would  be  indeed 
cheered  in  its  course,  were  the  ilia  it 
sought  to  remove,  being  but  of  young 
growth,  to  be  seen  falling  aionder  at 
every  step  of  its  progress,  and  went. 


day  after  day  to  shew  the  great  end 
of  its  labowrs  nearer  and  more  near, 
Tlmt  this  would  Kptedily  be  the  cuse 
with  all  enlightened  ottempts  to  im- 
fo-ove  the  state  of  prison-discipline  in 
Scotland,  none  will  doubt,  who  know 
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the  character  of  her  population 
all  who  do  so,  would  deeply  deplore 
indeed  the  stnalkst  carelessness  mid 
inattention  to  any  of  those  sources  froTn 
which  may  How  over  the  land  a  frtst- 
increasing  flood  of  misery  and  crime* 
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The  continental  newspaper- writers — 
a  wise  and  sagacious  set  of  people, 
seem  to  have  attiiched  some  degree  of 
political  importance  to  the  character 
assumed  by  Madame  Krudener,  as  a 
teacher  of  mystical  theolog)^  And  the 
lady  herself,  \i  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
tone  of  her  foUowerSj  is  not  unwilling 
to  afford  an  indirect  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  this  supposition,  at  least  so  far 
OB  regards  the  obedience  with  which 
Icings  and  princes  are  said  to  have  lis- 
tened to  her  eithortations. 

How  far  the  conduct  of  state  aiiairs 
might  or  might  not  be  benefited  by  en- 
trusting them  to  the  management  of  old 
women,  or  whether  symptoms  of  such 
management  may  or  may  not  have  been 
occasionally  discoTerable  in  modern  his- 
tory, it  is  not  for  us  to  presume  to  in- 
quire ;  yet  we  think  thai  posterity  will 
entertain  reasonable  doubts  whether 
Madatne  Krudener  had  really  any  great 
ahare  in  negotiating  *^  the  holy  alli- 
ance/* that  celebrated  treaty  which  has 
terrifled  so  many  of  our  contemporaries 
in  the  belief  that  a  new  kind  of  '^  Ce- 
sarean Popery"  is  about  to  be  institut- 
ed in  the  world* 

This  claim,  however,  is  made  m\  her 
behalf  in  a  kind  of  demi-official  article, 
inserted  in  the  Quotidienne,  and  which 
occasioned  the  suppression  of  the  num- 
ber in  which  it  appeared.  The  ^vriter, 
who  is  evidently  high  in  the  confidence 
of  JVIadame,  asserts  that  {mns  pe?i.ief) 
she  suggested  the  idea  of  the  compact 
in  question  to  the  allied  sovr'^  ■'— -  = 
Many  great  events  have  bee; 
about  by  negotiators  and  nl...  ,  ..ij, 
without  their  thinking  imy  thing  at  all 
of  the  consequences  which  w(>uld  en- 
sue firom  the  parts  which  they  were 
acting,  and  Madame  Krudener  s  eulo*- 
gist  therefore  feels  that  his  qualify  in j( 
parenthesis  does  not  in  the  least  detract 
firom  her  substantial  merits.  He  in- 
forms us,  that  she  etfeeted  her  intent, 
*'  not  indeed  by  flattery,  but  by  the 
energetic  discourses  which  she  addresa- 
rd  to  the  monarchs/*  She  wais  un- 
wearied in  her  endeavours  *^  to  prove 


that  the  successes  and  victories  of  < 
Bonaparte  were  the  pimishments  with 
which  Heaven  thought  fit  to  visit  the 
old  dynasties  of  Europe,"  as  a  *'chas* 
tisement  for  involving  themselves  in 
wai'fire,  merely  to  gratify  their  own 
ambition  and  love  of  power."  Besides 
wdiich,  as  the  writer  says,  '^  the  reli* 
^ons  and  moral  influence  of  Madame 
fcudcner  has  wrought  wonders  in  the 
mind  of  a  certain  great  persona f^e, — 
This  monarch,  who  in  so  many  respecti 
resembles  both  our  Henri  Quatre  amVovx 
Ztouu  ie  Grand f  was  fettered  by  a  Gab* 
rititie,a  In  VallierCj  but  Madame  Krude- 
ner, by  the  *^onction'  of  her  discourses^ 
succeeded  m  extinguishing  the  Area 
which  raged  in  the  Iwsoms  of  the  royal 
lover  as  well  as  of  Ids  mistress,"  and, 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  ^^  she 
has  ba'n  able  to  cause  the  most  pure 
and  virtuous  triendship  to  succeed  to 
this  sinful  passion.  After  this  moral 
miracle,  it  would  not  have  been  difli- 
cult  for  Madame  Krudener  to  have 
reigned  triumphant  in  a  certain  power -m 
ful  court f  but  she  prefers  proceeding  om 
her  pilgrimage  through  Switzerland 
and  Swabia,  defying  the  storms  ani 
dangers  of  the  mountains^  occupied 
only  in  teaching  the  doctrines  of  tke 
Gospel  to  the  crowds  who  follow  her, 
but  without  entertaining  any  intendon 
of  becoming  the  foundress  of  a  aew 
sect."* 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  by 
attempting  to  explain  the  innuendoea 
and  allusions  contained  in  the  forego« 
iiig  extract,  but  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  in  delineating  the  character  or  ^ 
^ladame  Krudener,  her  anonymous 
friend  would  have  enabled  us  to  ap- 
preciate it  more  jiL«*tly,  Lf  he  had  added 
that  there  was  a  time  when  this  power- 
ful advocate  of  the  cause  of  viitue  was 
full  as  willing  as  the  charming  Gab- 
rielle  herself  to  make  a  most  gratetul 
return  to  the  love,  not  indeed  of  a  so- 
vereign, because  no  sovereign  present- 

*  This  ift  not  quite  coofiisdwit  with  th« 
Swim  taoounts.    £niTOR* 
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ed  himself,  but  of  aiiy  mortal  man  pos- 
sessiii;^  di  cent  pretensions  to  the  tavour 
of  such  a  lady  as  the  French  are  will- 
ing to  dcsignace  by  the  soothing  para- 
ph rasis  of  "  une  arae  sensible.**  The 
-words  may  be  easily  translated  with 
the  help  of  Chambaud's  Dictionary. 
But  our  grandfathers  {let  aOua  our 
graiidniothtrs)  were  used  to  call  la- 
dits  of  this  genus  by  quite  another 
name  in  plain  Enghsh,  and  a  very  ugly 
naihe  it  was.  We  do  not  use  sucn 
words  now — because  we  have  become 
almost  as  refined  in  our  phraseology  as 
the  French. 

Barbara  Juliana,  Baroness  of  Kru- 
dener, was  born  at  Riga,  in  the  year 
1706',  but  she  passed  her   youth   at 
Paris,  and  at  Slrasburgh,  where  it  is 
sai<i  that  her  talents  excited  universal 
admiration.     1  he  author  of  a  biogra- 
phical sketch  *,  from  whence  we  col- 
lect our  facts,  praises  her  for  "  early 
piety  and  devotion,"  and  he  notices 
her  steady  resistance  to  the  then  pre- 
vailing infidelity  of  the  French  nation. 
He  rests  this  assertion  mainly  upon  an 
anecdote  related  by  ]Madame  Krudciier 
*'  to  one  of  my  acquaintances." — The 
sum  of  the  story  so  told  by  Madame 
Kruilener   is,  that  in  consequence  of 
an  invitation  to  a  ball — she  oiice  omit- 
ted to  perform  her  usual  devotions,  a 
neglect  for  which  she  felt  so  nmch  re- 
morse, that  her  health  suft'ered  greatly 
from  the  poignancy  of  her   feelings. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Barbara  Juliana 
became  the  wife  of  Baron  von  Kru- 
dener, whom  she  accompanied  to  St 
Petersburgh,  and  afterwards  to  Venice, 
the  baron  having  received  the  honoiu*- 
able  appointment  of  ambassador  to  the 
repubuc  fronf  the  court  of  Russia. — 
We  have  just  heard  of  the  sensitive 
feelings  of  the  baroness,  yet  pious  as 
she  was,  her  "  vivacity"  (we  translate 
the  words  of  her  biographer)  was  un- 
able to  withstand  the  temptations  of 
the  gay  circles  either  of  the  nurthem 
or  of  the  southern  Sybaris,  and,  as  the 
biographer  says,    "  she  was  betrayed 
into  innumerable  indiscretions,  which 
cast  a  shade  over  her  youth  ;  indiscre- 
tions of  which  she  now  always  speaks 
with  a  warning  voice  of  repcntiince." 
Easily  yielding  to  those  men  who  un- 


♦  Der  Einsicdler  ein  Fragment  von  der 
Frau  von  Krudener.  Herausgegeben  und 
niit  tiner  Biographie  dieser  Merkwurdigen 
Frau  befertigt  von  K.  S.    Leipzig  1818. 
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derstood  how  to  win  her  afibcttons  by 
their  talents  and  acoomplishments^  the 
tranquillity  of  her  domestic  lite  was 
disturbed  in  a  most  melancholy  man- 
ner, till  at  length  these  unfortunate 
occurrences  occasioned  a  lasting  sepa- 
ration between  the  baroness  and  her 
husband.** 

Alter  this  event  she  returned  to  Pa- 
ris, where  various  adventures  bcfel 
her ;  she  appeared  in  the  character  of 
a  vnt,  a  beauty,  and  became  the 
^*  centre  of  attraction  of  a  numerous 
circle  of  men  of  talent."  Bernard  de 
St  Pierre  was  a  very  intimate  friend 
of  Madame  ilrudener;  '^  but  Garat, 
the  opera-singer,  though  wild  and  vio- 
lent, possessed  her  heart." 

It  was  diuing  this  brilliant  residence 
at  Paris,  that  Madame  Krudener  pro- 
duced a  singular  novel,  entitled^  '^  Va- 
leria," *  Madame  is  the  heroine  of  her 
own  romance.  Young,  lovely,  and 
ethereal,  she  fiiscinates  a  protegee  of 
the  Count  her  husband,  and  Gtutamu 
de  Liiiur  at  length  pines  away  and 
dies  in  hopeless  passion^  which  he 
never  ventures  to  declare.  The  cata- 
strophe is  fictitious,  for  happily  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose, 
that  any  of  her  numerous  adnurera 
ever  found  it  necessary  to  die  in  that 
way  ;  but  her  feelings,  and  espedallr 
those  which  she  entertained  towards 
the  worthy  dull  husband  to  whom  she 
was  linked,  aie  strongly  expressed  ; 
the  Baron,  tor  instance,  is  certainly 
not  described  con  amove  in  the  follow- 
ing family  party. — 

*'  Nous  recontrames  le  oomte  k  rcntrfie 
dcs  laguncs,  le  vent  8*etoit  leve«  et  la  barque 
commen9oit  a  avoir  un  mouvancnt  p6nifaJe. 
Je  ni'etonnois  du  calme  de  VaL^ne.  Le 
comte  avoit  ete  enchante  de  la  trouver*  et 
de  la  v(«ii  mitux  portante,  mais  n  nous  dit 
qu^il  avoit  eu  un  courrier  desagr6able.  II 
paroissoit  reveur.  J^avois  dcja  lenunqnfi 
qu'alors  la  contcsse  nc  lui  pailoit  uusaiii 
LUe  etoit  assise  a  cote  de  moi ;  die  I'Sp" 
procha  de  Dion  orcille  et  me  dit.  **  Comme 
j'ai  peur,  c*est  en  vain  que  je  t&dbe  de 
ni^agcrrir  pour  plaire  a  nion  man  ;  jamais 
je  ne  m*habituerai  a  Teau.  EUe  piit  ea 
meme  temps  ma  main,  et  la  mit  sur  son 
cocur.  Voyez  conure  il  batte  me  dit  eOe. 
Hors  de  moi,  dcfaillant,  je  ne  hit  lepondii 
rien ;  mais  je  placai  a  mon  tour  sa  main 
sur  mon  cccur,  qui  battuit  avec  violenocw 
Dans  ce  moment  use  vague  souleva  ibrt* 
ment  la  barque ;  le  vent  soufflmt  avec  inu 
pctuosite  et  Valerie  se  pr6cipita  sur  le  icni 


*  Valerie,  on  Lettres  de  Gustave  de  Ll« 
nar,  a  Ernest  de  g«»«.— Paiis,  X804. 
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dc  MA  iQarii  Ob  que  je  sentis  bieti  oIots  tout 
man  neant,  et  tout  ce  que  dous  separait !  Le 
oonite  preoccup«  de>  uftmres  publiquai,  nt 
s^occupa  quVn  inbtant  de  Valeric  :  il  la  ras* 
cura,  Jul  dit  qu^cHc  etoit  un  enfant  et  que 
de  memuire  d'homrac,  il  n^avoit  pas  peri  de 
barque  dans  \a  Ugunes.  £c  ceptndimt 
elle  etolt  nui  son  Sdn,  il  resptioit  fion  eontie, 
son  ccruT  battait  centre  le  sien  et  il  restait 
fioid»  frotd  conntiti  uiie  picrre  !  Cetrc  id6e 
me  dannii  unc  fureur  que  je  dc  puis  rendre. 
Quui  me  dii^oisje  tandis  que  Tun^e  qui  sou- 
le\'e  mon  sein  menace  de  uie  detruire«  qu'une 
8eu1e  de  scb  careises  ]e  racheteioi&  par  tout 
mou  sang,  il  ne  sent  pus  son  bonhcur.  Et 
toi  Valerie,  un  lien  que  tu  foraias  dans 
ritnprevoyante  entancie,  un  devoir  dictt  par 
tes  parens  t'encbame  et  tc  fcrme  le  del  que 
ramour  sauroit  cri»cr  pour  toi!  Uvu  Va- 
lerie tu  n'os  encore  rien  connu,  puisque  tu 
ne  connois  que  cet  by  men  que  j*abhorre,  que 
ce  sentuneiit  ticde,  &c"— rti/ti<t»  vaL  ii. 

ppv     II 11, 

The  cnclianting  portrait  which  Ma- 
dame KrudeiitT  draws  of  her  awn 
gaaccs,  when  exhibited  iii  dancing  the 
iWwl-dance  to  the  music  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish lortl,  is  equally  in  characttir. — 

•*  EUe  ceda  aux  instances  ;  Lord  Mery^ 
prit  un  vtolon  ;  V^iderie  demanda  son  schak 
d*un  mQUSscUn  bleu  foncec ;  elle  ecarta  ses 
dicveux  de  dcssus  sou  front ;  elle  mit  son 
acbiUe  i^ur  su  tete ;  il  de^tcendit  le  long  dc  ses 
temples,  de  ses  epaules,  c'est  Valerie  qu'fl 
laut  voir ;  c^est  elle  qui  a  lu  iois  decentc, 
ttmide,  nublc^  profondement  sensible, 
trouble*  entraine.  enieut^  arraclie  les  bumes, 
et  fait  palpiter  le  cteur,  coinme  il  palpite 
quaud  il  est  domliie  par  un  grand  ascendant ; 
c^'est  tUe  qui  pos&ede  cette  grao!  charm^itc 
qu^on  nc  pcut  s'apprendre  mais  que  la  nature 
arevelecens<fcret  a  qut-lqucs  etres  superieurs: 
elle  nVst  pa£  le  resultiit  de  Tart ;  die  a  ete 
apportee  du  ciel  avec  \&  vertufi. — Ceux  qui 
n*ont  ^M  que  ce  mecaniume  difficile  et  eton- 
naot  k  1*1  veritc,  cette  grace  de  convenance, 
ccux  Li  disje  n'ont  pas  d'idee  de  lu  danse  de 
ValiiHis  tan  tot  comoie  JV'iobe  elle  acrachoit 
UD  ^i  &c'* — Valerie,  voL  L  p.  107*  10*J. 
In  Uie  preface  to  the  *'  tiiird  edi- 
tion" the  novel  is  well  puffed,  either 
by  the  bookseller  or  by  the  authoress 
herself.  Its  succl^s  was  unexainpletL 
*'  Bieiv  i^en  d'ouvrages  out  ete  accueillM 
avec  unc  bienveillance  aussd  generate  que 
cellt  qu*on  a  tcnioign^e  a  Valvrie ;  tous  les 
joumaux  en  ont  parle,  Topmion,  qui  ordi- 
^Mirement  ne  fie  prononce  que  lentcment, 
fiieme  pomr  \<£%  meilleurs  ou%Tages,  paroit 
avoir  ete  entrainee  d'tui  comumn  accord ; 
ct  Ic  niman  qui  u'en  e:»t  peutetie  pas  un, 
Gomine  Fa  dit  un  de  nous  auamrs  les  plus 
cck'brea,  a  emporte.  dc  suiirages  unaniiQes, 
et  E  jouit  d'un  plua  brillant  guccea." 

\Vt  have  gi veil  suftieieTit  specimens 
of  madmnes  style.  It  will  be  readily 
olloweiii  that  Valeria  is  an  apt  iioita- 
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tion  of  the  Gf  rmAn  novels  of  the  Wt?r- 
thericin  cast.  With  all  iheir  truth  and 
chastity  of  feelhig,  Madame  Krudener 
takes  credit  to  herself  for  having  avoid- 
ed *''  tout  oe  qui  est  reprehensible  dans 
Werther,"  We  shall  uoi  discuss  her 
moral  principles,  which  are  somewhat 
ostentatiously  enounced.  Some  of  the 
descriptive  passages  are  ably  written  ; 
but  the  chiet*  merit  of  her  two  volume^ 
in  duodecimo^  consists  in  their  being 
records  of  that  *'  vivacity"  of  tem- 
perament which  at  different  periods  of 
Madame  Krudeuer's  life  has  takei^ 
such  opposite  directions. 

About  the  year  1^13,  Madame  Kru- 
dener, whose  "  early  piety"  now  re-» 
gained  its  early  asamdancyj   entered 
upon  her  new  vocation  at  15 ^e,  where 
she  gained  many  prostlytes,  yet  she 
was  suspected  of  being  a  political  emis- 
Karyj  and  tlie  magistracy  expelled  hef 
from  the  canton.     Aran  next  bccArae 
the  scene  of  her  labours.     She  pre-uch- 
ed  and   she   prayed ;    one   Monsieur 
Empeytas,  a   young  Genevan   minis* 
ter,  officiated  as  the  minister  of  ber 
conventicle,  and  some  of  her  dogmas  . 
were  more  clearly  enounced.     It  was 
declared,  that  she  could  not  fully  ap«  i 
prove  of  any  of  the  existing  sects  of  J 
Christianity,  but   that  her  doctrines  \ 
would  be  such  as  to  be  unobjectionable 
to  all.     lu  the  summer  of  1816  she^ 
passed  again   through  fi ale,  but  fear- 
ing the  police,  she  established  herself-l 
just  beyond  the  frontier,   in  the  terri-« 
tory  of  the   Grand-Duchy  of  Baden*  ^ 
The  crojjs  had  tailed,  and  the  poor  i 
were  sultering  greatly  from  dearth.—  ( 
Madame    Krudener   distributed  large  ' 
sums  to  the  necessitous,  and tlie  lower! 
classes  flocked  to  listen  to  her  rhapsi 
dies,  in  which  the  rich  were  censu 
with  more  zeal  than  charity  ;  her  con-^ 
duct  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  olj 
the  police  of  his  Highness  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  Jladame  was  driven  fron 
the  Grand-Buchy  o^  Baden. 

This  treatment  elicited  an  indignantr 
epistle  from  Madame  Krudener,  ad*- 
dressed  by  her  to  her  son-in-law,  Ba^J 
ron  Berkheim,  the  minister  of  the  iu- 
terior  at  Corlsruhe,  and  in  which  slie 
modestly  enmnerates  the  gif^s  which 
qualify  her  for  the  mission  which,  as  she 
says,  she  beheves  is  intrusted  to  her. 
*♦  It  was  necessary,"  exdatms  Madan 
Krudener,  **  that  a  woman  who  had  bei 
brought  up  amidst  every  luxury  and  pie 
sure,  sbouid  oonie  to  tell  the  poor  that  sha 
is  happy  when  she  ^iti  upon  a  wooden  stooU  ' 
for  the  purpose  of  admioistetiiig  comfort  in^ 
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them.  It  was  necessary  that  a  woinan 
should  come,  humiliated  by  her  sins  and 
indiscretions,  who  can  acknowledge  that  she 
has  been  the  slave  and  fool  of  the  vanities 
of  the  world ;  a  woman  not  deluded  by  false 
knowledge,  but  who  can  shame  the  wisest, 
by  shewing  them  how  she  has  penetrated 
into  the  deepest  mysteries,  by  sighing  and 
weeping  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  It  was 
necessary  that  a  woman  should  come,  a 
woman  of  a  strong  heart,  who  has  tasted  of 
all  die  enjoyments  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  declare,  even  unto  kings,  that 
all  is  vanity,  and  to  overturn  the  illusions 
and  idols  of  the  saloons  of  splendour— 
whilst  she  blu:>hes  when  she  rcooUccts,  that 
she  once  attcm])ted  to  distin^ish  herself 
therein,  by  displaying  her  portion  of  wit  and 
her  poor  talents  !  !" 

Banishctl  trom  Baden,  she  proceed- 
ed to  the  interior  of  Switzerland,  and 
in  June  1817  she  arrived  at  Lucerne ; 
her  familiars,  as  usual,  sounded  her 
praises  in  the  newspapers.  They  com- 
pared her  to  .Tohn  the  Baptist  in  the 
desert,  "  She  gives  meat  and  drink  to 
the  soul,  the  heart,  and  the  belly,  (sie 
speisi't  und  triinkt  die  Giester  dietrzen 
und  die  magenj  ;  she  is  a  refuge  for 
every  sinner.  Dwelling  in  a  wooden 
cottage,  surrounded  by  a  few  unos- 
tentatious companions,  and  clothed  in 
a  plain  blue  gnwn,  slie  is  accessible 
to  every  one.  She  speaks  with  fervour 
and  lofty  dignity,  exhorting  her  hearers 
to  the  practice  of  all  Christian  virtues, 
and  she  showers  down  benedictions 
upon  benedictions."  Unfortunately 
tlie  council  of  the  Canton  could  not  be 
made  to  believe  in  her  sanctity,  and 
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the  police-officers  politely  accompanied 
her  to  Schaffhausen,  intimating,  that 
her  mission  in  Switzerland  had  ended. 
In  tlie  autumn  she  made  a  fhiiUess 
endeavour  to  re-enter  the  federal  ter- 
ritory, but  her  old  peniecutorsy  t^ 
police-officers,  again  repulsed  her.  Af- 
ter a  sliort  residence  at  Fretburgv 
(Breisgau)  she  was  passed  on  by  the 
police  to  Leipsic,  tlumigh  Baden  and 
Wirtemberg,  and  the  other  interven- 
ing German  States.  Madame  com- 
plained of  indisposition  at  Leipdc,  and 
she  was  allowed  to  continue  there 
during  a  month,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  new  escort  conducted  her  lo  the 
Prussian  dominions,  where  she  amw^ 
ed,  accompanied  by  one  only  of  her 
original  coadjutors  and  fbHowcrs  a 
M.  Kollner,  by  birth  a  Bronswick- 
er. 

We  will  not  wrong  poor  Johanna 
Sonthcote,  by  comparing  her  to  Ma- 
dame Krndener,  still  less  can  Aladame 
be  classed  with  the  rapt  eztatie  vir- 
gins of  the  Catholic  church,  with  a  St 
Bridget  or  a  St  Catherine,  s  Si  The- 
resa or  a  Maria  d'Agonda.  This  silly 
creature  is  not  an  honest  ignorant  en- 
thusiast. Attempting  to  conceal  her 
selfish  passions  beneath  the  mask  of 
religion,  vanity  alone  impeb  her,  and 
she  feeds  the  poor  in  her  "  plaim  bkte 
gown"  solely  to  attract  a  throng,  be« 
cause  she  can  now  no  longer  interest 
the  company  in  a  ball-room,  by  shew- 
ing her  shapes  in  a  blue  shawl,  whilst 
Milor  Merrtf  plays  the  fiddle. 
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Though  it  is  said  on  the  title-page 
that  these  volumes  are  sold  by  all  the 
booksellers,  yet,  strange  to  tell,  a 
tiinglo  copy  is  not  to  be  found  among  all 
the  bibliopoles  of  Edinburgh.  These 
gentlemen  are  really  very  remiss — and 
seem  not  to  know  their  own  interest. 
They  seldom  think  of  selHng  a  new 
publication  till  it  has  become  an  old 
one ;  and  if  you  bid  them  get  it  for 
you  from  London,  it  sometimes  makes 
its  appearance  after  the  time  usually 
occupied  by  a  voyage  home  from  India — 
but,  generally,  it  neverreaches  our  Scot- 
tish capital  at  all — and  if  inquired  for 
some  time  afterwards,  you  are  told  that 
it  is  out  of  print.  For  our  own  parts,  we 


arc  easy  about  this  mode  of  CBnying 
on  business,  for  all  writers  of  anj 
eminence  send  their  works  instsntlj 
down  ''  To  the  Editor  of  Bhu^wood's 
^Magazine ;*  and  as  that  weD-meamng 
ill-used  man  reads  but  little,  we  CoBtn- 
butors  have  all  these  presentatioQ-oo- 
pies  to  ourselves,  and  nave  fitted  up  a 
snug  library  of  our  own  in  Gabriu's 
Road,  ''  as  thou  goest  up  to  the  hai4 
of  Ambrose."  There  we  make  a  point 
of  meeting  twice  a- week,  at  five 
o'clock  to  aliair — and,  as  Mr.  Ambmae 
sends  us  in,  on  themost  moderate  termsy 
quantum  stiff'  of  excellent  poik-diopa 
and  London  porter  (a  dinner  whim 
Mr  Kemble  used  always  to  eatpie- 


*  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk ;  being  the  Substance  of  some  famfliar  Comimmicatioiis 
concerning  tlie  present  State  of  Scotland,  written  during  a  late  Visit  to  tbst  f 
Abcr}-stwith.     Ibl9. 
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vious  to  Ills  ncrforraaucc  of  Haitilet), 
"no  wonder  tliat  we  vrrite,  iluring  the 
evemiig*  many  taking  and  spirit-stir- 
ring ai  tick's. 

The  volumes  from  wliich  we  shall 
now  make  a  ^*w  extracts,  api)€ared  on 
our  dissection*  tiible  on  the  ith  in- 
Stant,  and  having  drawn  lots  who 
should  have  them  to  read  and  to  re- 
view, the  longest  slip  of  paper — (which 
was  plainly  discerned  to  be  a  shred  of 
a  not  very  old  number  of  ih^  Edin- 
burgh  Review —article — State  of  Ptn:' 
tiea) — was  found  in  the  fist  of  u», 
I\Iordecai  ]\fulliou.  By  the  way,  thi« 
method  of  writint^  by  lot  ouglit  to  be 
more  generally  practisetl.  Nothing 
can  be  inia^ned  more  deliglitfiih 

**  Custom  canDut  staler 
its  iiifinite  variety,** 

It  was  one  of  the  happy  thoughts  of 
iliat  '*  Cherub  tall,"  Odohrrty  the 
St AfidiU'd- hearer — and  never  s]»idl  we 
iMtgei  (we  had  alnu>st  fallen  there  in* 
to  the  hrst  personal  pronoun)  the  fil- 
lu|»  it  guve  all  our  spirits,  one  dull 
November  day,  soon  after  the  Chaldce 
Manuscript  broke  out.  We  ourselves 
liijd  uniformly  discharged  the  duties 
of  Uie  didnity  Ji?pai-tnient,  or  in  other 
words,  hatl  filled  the  theological  chair. 
And  the  gen  tie  reader  may  judge  of  our 
surprise,  when  called  upon  to  under- 
take, on  a  moment's  warning,  '''  Miss 
Spence  and  the  Bag^nan/'  Signiier 
Dohertiades  had  always  had  the  charge 
of  tlie  list  of  dcathii  and  ujarriages — 
an  office  which  sat  with  a  pecuhar 
grace  on  him  who  had  more  than  once 
paid  his  vows  to  the  altar  of  Hymen, 
and  whose  death-deeds,  yet  iresh 
in  the  recollection  of  the  public,  had, 
lirter  deciding,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Anglo- Spanish  troops,  the  Penin- 
sukr  war,  turned,  along  with  the 
timely  advance  of  the  Prussian  army 
under  his  friend  Blucher,  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  yet  doubtful,  at  \^'ate^loo, 
Him  the  lot  elevated,  for  one  month, 
to  the  '*  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Intelligence  ;'*  a  department  whose 
arduous  duties  he  discharged  not  only 
with  his  characterisitic  proruptitude 
und  despatch,  but  with  a  happy  hiach 
of  selection,  wonderful  in  one  dc- 
voLtd  tVniij  his  \  rv  cradle  to  war, 
Bi  s  U>  tell  all  the 

tUi  ^  tlius     ensued 

throughout  the  n  '   our  body 

corporate.      The  •  iFects  were 

toon  found  to  result  rrom  thisjudid- 
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ous  invention  of  the  adj u tan t*st  genius. 
Nothing  can  now  come  amiss  to  any 
ii€  us.  A  poem  of  Byron  or  Moore—* 
or  a  System  of  Political  Economy, 
by  James  Grahame,  Esq,  (the  Anti- 
Mai  thusian) — a  New  System  of  Re- 
ligion and  Philosophy,  by  Francis 
Alaximus  Macnab,  Ksq. — or  a  Report 
of  the  Dilettanti  Society  of  Kdin-. 
burgh,  from  their  Imll,  No  209,  High- 
Street — a  plan  for  a  new  Academical 
Institution — or  a  Letter  to  the  Con- 
ductors of  the  dying  Edinburgh  Re- 
view— ^VcrSv's  on  a  late  melancholy 
event,  by  Peter  Picktu,  cobbler  in 
Falkirk — or.  Observations  on  the 
Scope  and  Tentlency  of  the  Writ- 
iags  of  Lord  Bacon,  by  iMacvey 
Napier,  Esquire  —  lor  one  and  nil 
of  those;,  and  others  like  to  these,  if 
other  such  there  be,  are  one  and  all 
of  us  now  and  henceforth  prepared, 
Eaeh  man  boldly  pulls  out  his  slip 
from  an  old  .military  cap,  worn  by 
the  standard-bearer  at  the  battles  c^ 
Talavera,  Albuera,  Salamanca,  Fu- 
entcs  d*iionore,  Vittoria,  and  Wa- 
terloo— and  instantly  addresses  him-  ' 
self  to  the  task  enjoined — be  it  politics 
or  poetry — history,  sacred  or  profane — - 
miscellaneous  literature — or  the  ab- 
stract and  severer  s<!iences. 

Being  friends  to  a  free  trade,  we 
have  scorned  to  solicit  for  a  patent— 
and  (hotter  late  than  never)  mose  ' 
cheerfully  recommend  the  adoption  of 
Odoherty's  plan,  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Suppleuient.  Had  it  been  sooner 
adopted  in  the  conduct  of  that  illus- 
trious work,  what  strange  varitlks 
might  tlie  world  have  seen — ^and  no 
less  sweet  than  strange.  How  excel- 
lent hiiil  it  been  to  have  perused  the 
article  **  Chivalry," by  tliat  perfect  gen- 
tleman J.  H.  Macculloch,  Esq.,  while, 
on  the  corn  laws,  Walter  Scott  would 
in  ttirn  have  written  like  a  master- 
baker  ! — The  article  ''"  Dancing"  would 
then  have  been  entrusted  to  Profcssoc 
Leslie,  while  the  lesjned  Editor  him- 
self would,  on  the  ^ime  principle,  have 
undt?rtaken  '*  Conveyancing/*  But  wt 
can  go  no  farther,  verbam  mjAintL 

Dr  Morris  (for  he  is  the  author) 
has  adopted  «  somewhat  ambttioui 
title  to  his  litters — yet  we  must  not  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul — ajid  conftiss  honest- 
ly, tliat  the  Doctor  has  given  to  the  ^ 
world  two  vt  ry  amusing  volumes.  II« 
perfortvcd  his  journey  from  Aberyst- 
with,  where,  we  utide island,  he  is  in 
very   extensive  practice  as  a  medical 
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man,  in  a  shandry-dan  of  his  own  in- 
vention, of  whicli,  by  the  bye,  we  h^'ar 
thr  rdtber  too  much — it  being  evidently 
thu  Doctor's  hobby.  He  arrived  in  Edin- 
bur.,li  about  the  middle  of  last  winter 
— and  piist  a  month  there — regularly 
attending  the  Parliament  House,  the 
theatre,  routes,  balls,  churches,   and 
all  other  places  of  public  amusement 
— so   that    nothing    seems    to    have 
escaped    him.       He    then    ran    his 
shandry-dan  into  Glasgow  under  the 
six  hours,  beating  the  Telegraph  by 
eleven   minutes,   and   during  a  fort- 
night's residence  in  that  city,  put  up, 
nominally,  at  the  Buck's  Head — tor 
JVIrd  Jardine  seems  to  have  had  but 
little  of  his  company,  invitations  hav- 
ing poured   in   upon    him    from   all 
quarters.     He  found  time,  however, 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  racketing,  to 
write  long  letters  to  his  kinsfolk  in 
Wales — and  tells    us   that  a  sudden 
thought  struck    him   to    have  them 
printed — and  no  sooner  said  than  done. 
The  manuscript  was    instantly   sent 
to  a  jVIr  lieece,  who  is  the  very  Bal- 
lantyne  of  Aberystwith,   and  in  one 
month  it  was  transformed  into  a  most 
beautiful  piece  of  Welsh  typ<^aphy. 
The  great  object  of  the  work  betbre  us 
seems  to  be  to  give  a  philosophical  es- 
timate of   the   legal  and   mercantile 
character  of  Scotland — and  this  our 
author  tries  to  accomplish,  by  delin- 
eating the  society  of  Edinburgh  and  of 
Glasgow.     We  shall  enable  our  read- 
ers to  judge,  from  pretty  copious  ex- 
tracts, how  far  Dr  oNlorris  has  succeed- 
ed in  his  attempt.      He  speaks  thus 
caviiUerly  of  the  whigs  of  Edinburgh. 
♦♦  The  Whigs  arc  still  lords  of  public 
opinion  in  Kdinburgli  to  an  extent  of  whidi, 
})etorc  visidng  Scotland,  I  could  scarcely 
have  formed  any  adequate  notion.      The 
Tories  Iiave  all  the  political  power,  and  liave 
long  hud  it,  but  froai  whatever  cause  (and  I 
profess  mysch' incapable  of  assigning  any  ra- 
tional one,)  tlieir  power  does  not  appear  to 
have  given  tlicra  command  of  much  sway 
over  the  general  opinions,  even  of  those  tliat 
think  with  diem  regarding  political  matters. 
I  confess  that  I,  born  and  bred  a  good  Tory, 
and  accustomed,  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
to  see  the  principles  I  reverence  supported  by 
at  least  an  equal  share  of  talent,  was  not  a 
litdc  mortiiied  by  certain  indications  of  faint- 
heartedness and  absurd  diffidence  of  them- 
selves among    the  Scottish  Tories,    whicli 
met  my  eye  ere  1  liad  been  long  in  Edin- 
buri»h. 

'*  I  am  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  attri- 
bute IX  goxl  deal  of  this  to  tlie  influence  of 
tlie  Eiliniuirgh  Review.  That  work  was 
fect  OQ  foot  a'ld  conducted  for  some  vcars 
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with  an  astonishing  degree  of  sprit;  and 
although  it  never  dad  any  thing  to  eDtitle  it 
to  much  respect  either  from  En^iah  scho- 
lars, or  English  patriots,  or  EngDib  Chris- 
tians, I  can  easily  see  how  mudi  sodi  a 
work  written  by  Scotchmen,  and  filled  with 
all  the  national  prejudices  of  ScoCcbmen* 
should  have  exerted  a  wonderfbl  authority 
over  the  intellect  of  the  city  in  which  it  was 
published.     Very  many  of  its  faults  (I  mean 
these  of  the  less  serious  kind — such  as  its 
faidts  in  r^ard  to  literature  and  taste),  wert 
all  adapted  for  the  meridian 4if  Seodand; 
and  for  a  time  certainly  the  whole  oountiy 
was  inclined  to  take  a  pride  in  its  soocess. 
The  Prestige  of  the  Edmburgh  Review  hss 
now  most  undoubtedly  vanished  evnoi  there ; 
but  tliere  still  remains  a  shadow  of  it  suffi- 
cient to  invest  its  old  oonducton  with  a  kind 
of  authority  over  the  minds  of  those  who 
once  were  disposed  to  consider  them  as  inp 
fallible  judges,  de  omnUmt  rebus  et  qt^ibms* 
damali'u;  And  then  the  hi^  cmineifoeof 
some  of  ^ese  gentlemen  in  their  proftssiao 
of  the  law,  gives  them  another  kind  of  hold 
upon  the  great  body  of  persons  fijOowing 
that  profession — which  is  eveiy  ddns  in 
Edinburgh,  because  the  inflnencw  of  ttiose 
who  follow  it  is  not  neutralised  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  presence  of  any  great 
aristocracy,  or  of  any  great  intdlfctnri  coU 
uvation  out  of  themselves.    The  ScoCcfaara 
a  people  of  talkers;   and  among  such  a 
people  it  is  wonderful  how  far  the  inflnmBB 
of  any  one  person  may  be  carried  azonnd 
and  below  him,  by  mere  second — dnrd—ind 
fourth  hand  babbling,  all  derived  fton  one 
trivial  source.     I  am  not,  however,  of  opi- 
nion that  this  kind  of  work  will  go  oo  nuiidi' 
longer.     Jeffrey  has  evident^  got  dckof 
the  Review — or  rather,  he  has  evidesdf 
written  himself  out  (and  indeed^  my  on^ 
wonder  is,  that  a  person  of  sudi  limited  ac- 
quirements as  his  should  not  have  written 
himself  out  much  sooner  in  sndi  a  draait- 
ment); — Brougham  has  enough  to  do  in 
Parliament — that  is  to  say,  he  gives  Um- 
fidf  enough  to  do ;  and  even  thflre  yon  wdl 
know  what  a  Charlatan  kind  of  icpntstioa 
lie  has.     Homer  is  dead.     Walter  Scott  hss 
long  since  left  tlienu— The  Review  is  now  a 
very  sensible,  plain  sort  of  book— in  its  bert 
parts,  certainly  not  rising  above  the  Bridsh 
R  eriew — and  in  its  inferior  parts  thefeis  oftn 
a  display  of  calm  drivelling,  moch  bemnd' 
what  the  British  Review  itadf  would  adii^ 
And  then  there  is  no  point— no  wit— no  Jolw 
— no  spirit,  nothing  of  the  g^ee  of  young  ex- 
istence about  it.     It  is  a  very  dull  book* 
more  proper  to  be  read  between  slwyng 
and  waking,  among  old,    sober,   cantMUS 
tradesmen,  than  to  give  any  spring  to  the 
fancy  or  reason  of  die  jroung,  the  octife, 
and  the  intelligent.     The  secret  wiH  out 
ere  long — vis.  that  the  EdinbuEj^  Review- 
ers have  not  been  able  to  get  any  eflfrctml 
recruits  among  the  young  people  about  liiem.' 
'inhere  is  no  intusion  of  finsh  blood  into  tfaa 
vei!.s  of  the  Review.      Wben  one  virits 
Edinburgh,  where  one  cannot  stir  a  step 
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witboul  stumbling  over  troops  of  confident, 
comfortabH  glib,  fimait  young  Whi|^,  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
this  devtli.  One  would  suppoee  that  uvery 
ball-room  and  tavern  overflowed  with  gay 
Edinburgh  reviewers.  One  hears  a  perpe* 
tiual  buzz  about  Jeffrey,  Brou^hAm^  the 
Review,  Slc  &c.  and  would  never  doubt 
thai  prime  articles  were  undergoing  the  pro- 
6GIS  of  concoction  in  every  corner.  But, 
alas !  tile  fact  is^  that  tlie  young  Edinburgh 
Wlugs  are  a  set  of  very  fituptd  fcUowa,  and 
the  Review  muist  wait  long  enough  if  h'u 
never  to  be  resuscitated  but  by  them» 

"  They  are  really  a  very  diiigreeble  set  of 
pretenders^ I  mean  tliose  of  rhem  that  do 
make  any  pretensions  at  alt  to  Iwit&ry  cha- 
ractet,  They  are  very  ill  educated  in  ge- 
neral ;  they  nave  no  classical  learning  ;  few 
of  them  can  construe  two  Imes  of  any  Latin 
poet ;  and  as  for  Greek,  they  scarcely  know 
which  end  o£  the  book  should  be  hdd  to 
their  nooes.  They  have  never  studied  any 
philosophy  of  any  kind — unle&ij  attending  a 
coune  of  lee  cures  on  mctaphybicSfdehvered  by 
A  man  far  too  ingenious  to  be  comprehended 
for  above  five  sentences  at  a  tinie«  by  persons 
of  their  acquirements  and  capacity — can  be 
called sLudying  phiki^phy.  They  know  some- 
times a  little  about  chemistry  and  geology 
to  be  sure,  but  these  are  «tiKties  in  which 
the  pToticieucy  of  mere  amateurs  can  never 
be  any  great  matter*  They  know  a  ve^ 
little  of  English  hi^ory  and  politic&'-enough 
10  enable  iTieni  to  spin  out  a  ^w  half-boure 
of  hlarttc}/  in  their  debaLing  soci(.'tie^  But^ 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  asserted, 
thai  all  they  know  worthy  of  being  known 
upon  any  subjects  of  general  literature,  po- 
litics, or  philosophy,  is  derived  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review  itsdf ;  and  as  they  can- 
not ilo  tlie  lieview  any  great  Gcrvice  by 
giving  it  back  ita  own  nmtcriab,  I  conceive 
tlmt  this  work  is  just  in  tlie  act  of  falling  a 
sacrifice  to  habits  of  superficial  acquirement, 
and  ojntented  ignorance,  which  it  was  short- 
sighted enough  to  encourage,  if  not  to  create, 
in  ordi^  to  serve  its  own  temporary  purposes 
among  the  rising  generation  in  Scotland. 

**  t*ne  would  imagine,  however,  that  diese 

young  whig5  might  have  begun,  long  ere  tlii^ 

tune,  to  tiiispect  somewhat  of  their  own  «i. 

tuadoQ.     They  must  be  quite  aware,  that 

they  have  never  written  a  single  page  in  the 

Kdin burgh   ile\iew,  or  that,  if  they  liave 

done  so,  Oieir  pages  were  universally  looked 

upon  aa  the  mere  lumber  of  tlie  book :  con- 

tmidng,  too,  their  own  unproductive  j)etu- 

Jancc  with  the  labi>rioiw  and  Iruitful  early 

years  of  tho*e  whom  they  worship,  and  in 

ivho^e  walk  tlicy  would  lain  be  supposed  to 

I  be  folloiving — it  is  difficult  to  understand 

^liow  they  liappen  to  keep  themselves  so  free 

►  from  tlie  quidms  of  conscious  imbecility. 

iPerhap:^,  after  all,  tiiey  are  au  fond  less 

Icoocetted  tlian  they  appear  to  be  ;  but  cer- 

■iiunly  to  judge  &om  extemabt,  there  never 

K^Mna  a  more  self-satiified  crew  of  young  ig- 

Ixionimpaes.     After  being  let  a   little  into 

I  their  real  charticter  and  attainments,  I  can- 

I      Vol.  IV, 
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not  say  but  that  I  derived  a  considerAblo 
dt^ree  of  amusement  from  the  contempk- 
tion  of  their  manners.  As  for  their  talk,  it 
is  such  utter  drivelling,  the  moment  they 
leave  their  text-bookiJ,  (the  moment  they 
give  over  quoting,)  that  I  must  own  I  found 
no  great  entertainment  in  ik  It  is  a  pity 
to  see  a  fine  country  like  Scotland,  a  coun- 
try so  rich  in  reooUections  of  glorious  anti- 
quity, so  rich  in  the  monuments  of  genius« 
at  this  mom ynt  adorned  with  not  a  few  fuU- 
grown  living  trees  of  imniorttd  fruit — ^it  is  a 
pity  to  see  such  a.  cnuntry  so  devoid  of  pro- 
mise for  her  future  harvests.  It  is  a  pity  to 
see  her  soil  wasting  on  the  nurture  of  thi» 
unprotluctive  pestilential  underwood,  juicea 
which,  under  better  direction,  might  give 
breadth  to  the  oak,  and  elevation  to  the 
pine,"  &c — Vol.  I.  pp.  106-^it. 


•  ♦  *  ♦ 

'*  The  respectable  elder  wbigs  must,  of  a 
surety,  feel  very  sore  upon  all  this  ;  for  if. 
is  not  tn  he  supposed,  that  they  can  be  quite 
so  easily  sntisfirtl  with  these  young  gre/^t-U, 
as  the  young  ffrn^rii  are  with  tjjemsclves. 
[  understand,  accordingly,  that  nothing 
gives  them  so  much  visible  delight  as  the 
appearance  of  any  thitig  like  a  revival  of  ta* 
lent  among  their  troops.  When  a  young 
whi^  makes  a  tolerable  speech  at  the  bar, 
or  writes  a  tolerable  law- paper,  or  adven- 
tures to  confess  himself  author  of  a  tolerable 
paragraph  in  a  party  print — in  short,  when 
he  mnnifests  any  symptom  of  possessing 
better  parts  than  the  confesiedly  duU  fel- 
lows aniund  him,  there  is  much  rejoicing  in 
the  high  places,  a  mo^t  remarkable  crow-^ 
in^  and  dapping  of  wings  in  honour  of  the 
riatng  luminary.  The  young  genius  is  fed 
and  fattened  for  a  season  with  pu^  and 
praises ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  kind 
of  dominion  or  prestige  to  which  I  hove  al- 
ready alluded,  the  very  tories  begin  bo  con- 
te^njdate  him  with  a  Uttte  awe  and  reve* 
rcnce,  as  a  future  formidable  antagonist^ 
with  whom  i$  may  be  as  well  to  be  upon 
some  tulerable  terms  in  private*  Well — a 
year  or  two  goe'3  over  bis  head,  and  the  ge- 
nius has  not  visibly  improved  in  any  thing 
except  conceit.  He  ^  now  an  established 
young  whig  genius.  Lf  any  situation  be- 
comes empty,  which  it  would  be  convenient 
for  htm  to  fill,  and  if,  notwithstanding  of 
this,  he  is  not  promoted  tp  it  by  those,  whom, 
on  every  occasion,  he  makes  the  objects  of 
his  ignorant  abuse — this  neglect  of  him  u 
talked  of  by  himself  and  his  friends,  as  if 
it  wert  virttmlly  a  neglect  of  genius  in  the 
abstract  j— with  so  much  readiness  do  these 
good  people  enter  into  the  jspirit  of  a  per- 
sonification, A  Hutch  painter  could  not 
typify  ideal  beauty  under  a  more  ckunsy 
and  heavy  shape,  than  they  sometimes  do 
genius  ;  nor  are  tlie  languishing,  coy,  and 
conscious  airs  of  some  Venus  over  a  hid-hmixt 
at  Schedam,  a  whit  more  exqui*itc  in  their 
way,  than  the  fat  indignant  fatuity  of  ^mo 
of  these  neglected  geniuses  of  Scotland^ 
**  So  ttiimy  of  tiiese  geniuses,  howe:ver, 
4.  I 
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hMfe  now  b«n  pnfid  u^  and  pnriud  up 
to  a  litde  tempitoafy  lepntaskm,  and  then 
gniik  tmder  their  cntn  weight  into  tiidr  own 
Ddudt  Ihit  oiM  sfacMild  inppose  the  elefatore 
mnet  now  be  « little  woMy  ot  exerting  their 
nMumiaa  fwwen  hi  that  way.  Thehr  li. 
tuation  i8,-mdaedy  ahmt  as  diMonragfaig  aa 
that  of  SisyphuB,  doomed  for  erer  to  ttni^e 
in  tahi  anonst  the  obetmate,  or  at  Homtr 
aaDs  it,  £e  '*  imfudent'*  ttoneTt  aUtetity  ht 
ilnkhg. 

kuTti  Xtrwra  ^rMh.  avXnrlirv  htt»t  ttvtuht^* 
Ibid,  p.  119. 

Peter  then  devotes  two  long  letters 
to  tikie  stats  of  education  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  thouh  we  have  detected  some  er- 
mrs  in  his  acoonnt  of  the  course  of 
study  pursued  itr  our  universitv,  and 
can  by  no  means  concur  with  nim  in 
some  of  his  very  severe  strictures  on 
not  a  few  of  the  professors^  yet  it  is 
wondearftil  with  what  acuteness  he  has 
penetrated  mto  the  spirit  of  the  system. 
We  propose^  on  a  fUture  occasion,  to 
take  up  the  ondgels  in  behalf  of  our 
Atnta  Mater,  and  to  defend  her  against 
the  attacks  of  this  Oxonian,  in  whose 
mind,  liberal  as  h  is,  we  think  that 
we  can  discern  some  slight  symptoms 
ot'inrejudiccs  fostered  among  the  groves 
of  Khedicina;  but,  for  the  present, 
we  content  ourselves  with  ouotinga 
brassage,  distinguished,  as  We  tnink,  fof 
candour  and  liberality,  and  which 
shews  tliat  Peter's  heart  js  of  the  tight 
stuff— 

**  tlie  ideas  entertained  in  England  re- 
specting the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland, 
are  Just  as  absurd  as  those  whidi  used  to  be 
in  fashion  about  the  external  ajipearance  of 
that  country.  I  positively  believe,  that  if 
the  bendi  of  bishops  were  requested,  at  this 
moment,  to  draw  up,  with  the  assistance  oi 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  heads  of  houses 
and  regius  profeatoA,  a  short  account  of  its 
spiritual  condition,  they  would  talk  as  if  it 
liad  as  few  men  of  rational  piety  In  it,  as  die 
Cockney  wits  used  to  think  it  had  treeit. 
According  to  these  received  prejudices,  the 
Scottish  peasants  are  universally  imbued 
with  the  most  savage  and  covenanting  fana- 
ddsm — a  foult  for  which  ample  atonement 
is  made  by  the  equally  universal  free- 
thinking  and  impiety  of  the  higher  orders  of 
their  coimtrymen.  Every  Scotsman  is  a 
bigot  to  one  or  Other  of  those  equally  abo- 
minable heresies— Atheism  or  Calvinism. 
They  would  represent  the  faith  of  this  conn- 
try  as  a  strange  creature  somewhat  after  the 
Tashion  of  old  Janu$,  dressed  on  one  side  in 
a  solenm'  suit  of  customary  blue,  and  on  the 
other  in  the  rainbow  flfippery  of  a  Parisian 
611e-de-joie— givlbg  with  her  right  hand  the 
gra^  of  fiellowship  to  John  Knox,  and 
leeriAg  and  leaning  to  tlic  left  on  a  more 
tMshionable  beau,  David  Humr.** 


tFeb. 

**  til*  fttifldpU  m&dAjfkMt  dt  this 
sootticm  Mgocrf  &«  1  am  ntf  wmtf  fi  Mjr« 
a  work  for  whMh  I  htWi  la  almost  efary 
othar  itsyoet,  the  gMMeM  csusm  tlM 
Quartet  Hefieir.  It  is  a  phy  dnc  that 
wottif  frtiin  tiMUti  ovef  hM  puMio  fltefl  m 
England  msshitarr  aa  iMdMMriy  as  ttai 
gUMdiall  of  het  CHamcier^'Jiet  tni*  da^ 
neter,  bath  Mlltida  and  rdtglM**^  is  a 
very  neat  pity  Oat  tfdt  admifable  wflidt 
AotOdiiiany  way  teftd  to  ^uef^xBpknpib^ 
per  prejuuiees  agamsi  um  oaoium  aHiwm 
die  majority  of  its  readeift  Ho  diubt 
there  is  Ihtt  ekenm  for  HmHi  imt  iMf 
▼iew  the  mind  ef  Sesdand  as  ispiemaiid  in 
some  measuKe  in  the  mftabiirg^  iLmUw* 
0ut  If  who  am  eeriaiuly  no  admiiW  of  tflw 
rdigkni  of  the  Edfaibui^  ■etfcNr»  ditakH 
extremdy  uiuur  to  fepremaft-  It  ■§  bild^ 
eidier  the  orade  or  Mtnbel  of  the  a|M  If 
ihe  eomitiT  wfaereui  it  is  prndtiMew  Wkj^ 
ahhonah  the  Edhibmipi  xeviMfWi  ill  M 
times  m  tiie  dudr  of  tile  ieaflbrf  -  liMNid  ttl 
Enriieh  be tai^  to tUuk  i^lti 
of  the  rel^jioQs  conditioiltff  acoimi 
Hot  long  ago  poneflMd  a  VUbf  aiitf  aa  I^ 
•kine,  and  which  at  thii  ttottent  ca»  tail 
of  Monoieir,  Alimn,  add  CMflMrtf  Tk 
truth  is,  that  I  beHeve  iMv  eotttkV  Ik  Wmtfi 
is  less  taunted  with  the  spirit  of  nddA;f  Obm 
SooOand.  ThefoithofmeirdevmrtaBoeitai 
has  come  down  to  them  entire)  icitpnaGiMA 
throughout  this  country  by  a  badyar  fltegjr- 
men  who,  if  th^  cannot  prettnd  to  aa  nriA 
nioological  enidition  ai  mne  aa  otof  Bii|^ 
lith  divines,  are  in  general  te  beCtof  ia* 
formed  upon  matten  of  aetQld  Hfo  Am 
thc7  a»— far  more  fitted  to  be  ^  ftMk 
and  instructors  of  their  paridltoiKta  nftr 
more  humble  in  their  demrn^  and*  I  mt^ 
add,  far  more  uneaeeptioiiahly  ttMfefiaiy 
in  their  fifo  and  convertatiop. 

<'  The  appearance  of  a  rinfl^  Srtfidi^  fci 
Soodand,  is  of  itdeif  sidiicleiit  ta  ahmrAfe 
absurdi^  of  the  late  sareiamB  in  thi  Qftm- 
terly ;  the  churches  are  dndngedt  Mli  vitii 
the  peasantiy  and  mechanics  afanai  but  villi 
eveiy  order  and  condition  of  mdi  and  wo- 
men who  are  capable  of  readlpg  die  Bibb, 
or  listening  to  a  sermon.  The  flealch  hare 
indeed  got  rid  of  a  gteat  maiiy  of  tbom  Un- 
less prejudices  with  whidi  tlwir  foidlMlMli 
were  mfected,  and  whidi  still  aeon  to  Mtfr 
in  the  bosoms  of  some  of  our  own  < 

men  ;  but  the  trunk  has  been  i 

not  weakened,  by  the  loj^ng  aiP  at  its  fat- 
ten branches  ana  excrescenciea ;  and  al- 
though the  tree  of  thdr  neig^baitn  nugr 
cast  a  bioader  shade,  I  have  my  daibli 
whether  it  be  productive  of  bcMer  IML 

"  The  most  remarkable  dumce  wlddi  his 
occurred  in  ihe  religioas  «™Hfig  ^  ^ 
Scotch,  is  that  which  may  be  obMSvaA  li 
r^:&rd  to  their  mode  of  treatiltg  fluia  Vho 
pit)fess  a  persuasion  difietcnt  ftolli  llidv 
own.  Half  a  century  ago,  a  Plifiil»  tt 
erm  an  Episcopalian,  mmeaMd  vmy  Htfe 
irmoved'  fW>m  the  ooodmna  of  a  Heallim 
it)  the  eyes  of  a  goad  Soots  PtdbyieikMi : 
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her?  and  thett  neoplc  might  be  fouod  who 
thought  somewhat  more  judiciously ;  but 
the  common  opmion  certainly  was,  that  the 
idolatry  of  a  Roman  Catholic  i$  quite  as  bad 
as  chat  cf  a  Cherokee  et  a  South-sea^ 
blander.  The  Scotch  nov  no  longer  oon- 
aider  it  as  s  matter  of  perfect  certainty,  that 
the  Ptfpe  is  the  Aatichn^t,  and  the  Chtifch  of 
Rome  the  B&hylun  of  the  HeFelaUitns. 
They  do  fa]l  honour  to  those  heroic  and 
holy  spirit*  who  wrought  the  great  work  of 
the  Rcfaimation^  but  they  Jo  not  doubt 
that  even  those  who  nominally  adhere  to 
the  ancient  iWth,  have  derived  great  bene- 
fit frotn  the  e«tabH*hmciit  of  the  new. 
They  icfiise  to  con^Tider  the  kingdom  of 
Chnst  as  composed  ohly  of  the  httle  pro- 
Tince  which  thfiy  tlicmsdve^  rnhabiU  The? 
arc  tbankiiil  indeed  far  the  mode  in  which 
thdiT  own  diitttici  h  ruled ;  they  believe, 
perhaps* ,  that  tiieir  own  municipol  re^ula* 
tions  arc  wiser  than  those  to  which  most  of 
their  ncishbaur?  submit;  but  tit cy  never 
doubt,  that  throuj^hout  the  whole  of  the 
empire  the  general  principles  of  government 
4trc  substantial!      '  e,  nor  hesitate  to 

consider  tlicn^  I  cd  by  the  firmest 

bonds  of  comino:.  i,  w.t.„)  ..nd  devotion,  both 
to  each  other,  and  to  that  authority  which 
a]1  true  Cimstianft  are  equally  proud  to  ac- 
knoidcdge  and  okey. 

•*  But,  above  every  thing,  who*  shew* 
ti!|e  ubiurdity  of  the  Quartedly*s  notions  up- 
CHI  ^tmte  subjects,  in  a  most  strikin^j;;  ]ioinl 
f)f  irtew^  is  this  simple  fact,  that,fia  i^pite  of 
tlie  cuts  whuJi  it  is  peipetually  giving  them- 
i^ves,  the  Quarterly  Heview  i^  a  very  great 
fuTouritc  among  the  Scotch.  The  Scotch 
have  no  such  prejudice  a^ainat  English 
education,  and  the  l^mgUsh  form?  of  re* 
iicion,  as  the  He viow  attributes  to  them, 
ffn  die  contrary,  they  are  deligttted  to  hear 
these  defended  in  the  Quurteily  from  the 
Qialignant  aspersions  of  their  own  Edin- 
fiurgh  revieMi?r&— io  at  leas.t  tlie  cnlight- 
enect  and  well-educated  Scotchmen  with 
whom  I  conversed  uniformly  repreiSiCnied 
themselves  to  be ;  and  I  believe  thctn  iwist 
Sincerdy,  It  is  time  that  all  thi*  foolery 
lAiould  be  at  an  end,  and  diat  people,  who 
in  fact  are  of  the  name  way  of  tlnnking, 
ifaoiiid  not  be  persuaded  into  suppotnng 
tiwBv^ves  enemies  to  each  other*"       Ibid, 

This  w  really  a  fine  passage*  When 
we  consider  how  dirtieult  a  thing  it  is 
to  get  rid  of  national  prejudices  of  any 
kind,  and  more  parti cidarlyj  how  deep- 
rootcil  those  prejudices  are  which  men 
educate<l  at  Oxi'ord  commonly  bear  to- 
wards the  very  name  of  Presbyterian- 
iim,  we  can  not  refuse  to  Dr  >^>rri'^  rhf^ 
praise  of  having  o vtrcom eh  i  s  : 
in  a  way  that  doeg  equal  bom  u  i  lii 
perspicacity  of  hi»  intellect,  atiH  the 
goodness  of  Ivs  heart.  We  trust  the 
liberal  and  manly  style  m  wtilch  be  £3t- 
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presses  tlifise  len^ifnentSj  may  pmduc^ 
aarae  effect  on  those  for  wlw»S€  benefit ' 
he  appears  to  have  tlirown  them  out*  * 
In  regard  to  the  Quarterly  redewers^  ' 
for  example^  this  langiuge  of  a  mitii 
who  ha«  ^oretl  tlie  advantages  of  that 
system  of  education  which  they,  pro-» 
perly  no  doubt,  but  too  exclusively, 
prissc — and  who  shares,  as  U  manifi»sf  ' 
trom  tjie  whole  tenor  q^  h\^  writing, 
all  thoa^  prmeiplea,  both  pohtical  antl 
religious,  of  which  they  are  the  power* 
ful  and  energetic  champioos^  ought 
not  to  be  mers  lm«  arT«f««»ra  that 
leave  no  trace  behmd.  In  tlte  ?ery 
last  numb^  of  their  work,  and  In  a  pa* 
per  which  is  likely  to  produce^  if  m* 
deed  it  have  not  already  done  bo,  4 
more  decisive  ^ect  thati  any  thing 
that  has  been  written  for  many  year», 
concerning  the  pai-liamentary  conduct 
of  British  statefiinen,— ^ven  m  thisad-p 
rnirable  paper  it  is  eu^y  to  perceive  th« 
jTiarkft  of  those  very  bigotries  which 
this  intelligent  t^vcller  has  ao  elor 
quenUy  condemned.  What  has  Mi 
Brougham  to  do  with  Scotland  ?  ex- 
cepting that  this  gentleman  reeeived 
part  of  bi»  education  here^  and  figured 
for  a  tew  years  amopg  us,  as  he  h4# 
sincedone  among  our  neighbours,  wi^ 
\us  lean  red  bag,  and  acquired  const- 
derable  notoriety  in  Kdinburgh,  by 
being  one  of  tue  early  supporters  of 
the  EdinbiU'gh  Review,  we  know  oi 
no  connexion  whieb  subsists  between 
Scotland  and  Mr  3roug}iam.  This 
"  great  statesman  and  lawyer","  as  the 
review  cails  him,  is  an  ^ngbshnian^ 
and  we  should  be  sorry  to  depriviB 
England  of  the  honour  due  to  h^  soil 
for  having  [jroduced  hi  m  *  We  are  per- 
suaded, that  the  iuaoient ignorance,  and 
depravt:d  coxcoinhry  of  Mr  lirougham 'a 
behaviour  in  ihe  matter  of  tlie  educa- 
tion committee,  has  excited  quite  t» 
universal,  and  quite  as  deep  afeeling  of 
disgust  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  lie 
m  now  certainly  in  a  low  enough 
aiiuation;  but  his  Ca^tigator  m^t 
have  placed  him  there  without  throw- 
ing any  of  Ute  mud  upon  ns^  who 
axe  juat  u$  w«Ji  plea^  with  the  hu- 
miU«ti<^  of  the  Chariatan  m  the  Uwt 
Regius  Professor  anjong  them  alj. 
But  to  proceed :  llie  Doctor  t^ccupies 
the  remaindfr  of  his  tirst  volujQie  with 
a  vory  animated  df^Bjoriptiou  of  various 
eirolas  of  private  spoi^ty  into  whkh 
he  was  introduced  during  his  &tay  in 
JBdinburglL  We  inighi  quote,  ^<na 
this  $fKH  «f  t}ie  workj  j»a»y  { 
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whidi  could  not  &il  to  be  highly  in- 
teresting to  our  readers^  such^  for  ex- 
ample, as  his  description  of  a  blue- 
stocking party^  (tea  and  turn«out,) 
where  he  had  the  felicity  to  hear 
many  veiy  novel  remarks  on  the 
poetry  of  Lord  Byron,  Walter  Scott, 
Thomas  Moore,  and  to  meet  with  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  in  propri^i  persona—- 
where  he  was  favoured  with  a  critical 
disquisition  on  things  in  general,  bv  a 
fantastic  Frenchman,  who  concluded 
his  diatribe  with  these  consolatory 
words,  ^  I  do  very  much  approve 
Shakspemre" — where  he  was  inform- 
ed, by  one  old  lady,  that  Buonaparte 
is  a  mere  poltroon,  and  by  another, 
that  the  march  of  intellect  will  in&l- 
libly  render  a  reform  in  Parliament 
necessary  within  the  next  half-cen- 
tury, &c.  &c.  aU  very  proper  to  be 
treasured  up  and  remembered  by  any 
frequenter  of  Tabby  at-homes^  but 
dismissed  with  infinite  scorn  by  Doc- 
tor Morris,  who  is  a  two-bottle  man, 
and  one  of  those,  to  use  Madame  Def- 
fand's  phrase,  qui  ndimentpas  la  prose. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  chapter  on 
the  bar  of  Scotland,  wherein  the  Doc- 
tor has  favoured  us  with  most  graphic 
and  lively  portraitures  of  Messrs  Clerk, 
Cranstoun,  Jeffrey,  Cockbum,  and  se- 
veral others  of  less  note.  There  is  also 
a  very  amusing  account  of  a  ball,  which 
the  Doctor  seems  to  have  been  wonder- 
fully delighted  with,  although  he  mo- 
destiy  declined  participating  in  the 
more  active  part  of  its  pleasures.  The 
beauty  of  the  Scotch  young  ladies  has 
had  few  more  fervent  admirers  than 
the  Doctor ;  and  although  his  delicacy 
has  made  him  leave  asterisks  instead 
of  names,  the  exquisite  truth  and  feel- 
ing of  some  of  his  descriptions  will 
easily  enable  those  aequainted  with 
our  beau  monde  to  discover  what 
'*  bright  particular  stars"  they  were, 
that  most  effectually  dazzled  his  op- 
tics. All  these  passages,  however,  in 
spite  of  the  in  terest  which  we  are 
aware  they  would  give  to  our  pages, 
we  omit — for  divers  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons^  which  the  judicious  will 
understand  without  any  formal  enun- 
ciation of  them. 

At  Glasgow,  the  Doctor  has  his  eyes 
about  liiro  quite  as  much  as  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  although  we  well  know 
there  is  nothing  which  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  our  good  friends  of  that 
city,  than  to  hear  at  full  length  his 
epinion  of  them  and  aU  their  out-go- 
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ings  and  in-comings,  the  comparative 
small  importance  of  these  topics  in  the 
eyes  of  tne  rest  of  the  wwld  induces 
us  to  extract  only  a  very  few  passages, 
and  these  perhaps  not  the  most  in- 
tensely characteristic  or  amusing.  The 
following  sketch,  however,  will  be  al- 
lowed, by  all  who  have  ever  gone  the 
western  circuit,  or  had  occasion  in  any 
other  Way  to  visit  the  capital  of  St 
Mungo,  to  be  a  picture  fh>m  the  life, 
and  to  the  life. 

•*  Mr  — -  asked  me  to  dine  wiiih  hiu 
next  d^r,  and  appmnted  me  to  meethiin  at 
the  coTOe-ioom  or  exchange,  exactly  at  a 
quarter  befoie  5  o*dock,  £rom  which .  place 
He  said  he  would  himself  conduct  me  tD  his 
residence.  My  rendezvous  is  a  very  laige, 
ill-shaped,  low-roofed  room,  si  rounded  on 
all  sides  with  green  cane  chain,  tmaU 
tables,  and  newspapers,  and  ooemng  by 
glass  folding-doors,  upon  a  paved  piaua  « 
some  extent  This  piazza  is  in  &et  the  fix- 
change,  but  the  busuiess  is  done  in  ihe  ad- 
joining room,  where  all  the  menhantB  aze 
to  b«  seen  at  certain  hours  of  the  di^,  pac- 
ing up  and  down  with  nune  or  less  nnport- 
ance  in  their  strut,  according  to  the  otoa- 
tion  of  their  af&irs,  or  the  nature  of  the  bar- 
gains of  the  day.  I  have  seldom  seen  a. more 
amusing  medley.  Althou^  I  had  tnvdled 
only  forty  miles  from  £dinbui|^,  I  ooul^ 
witli  difficulty  persuade  myself  that  I  was 
still  in  the  same  kingdom.  9iidi  sparing  i 
such  cursing  !  such  peals  of  disond  i  tm. 
laughter!  such  grotesque  attitudes!  such 
arrogance!  such  vulgar  disregaid  of  all  ooor- 
tesy  to  a  stranger !  Here  was  to  be  aeen  the 
counting-house  blood,  dreaed  in  boxpcoat, 
belcher  handkerchief,  and  top  boola,  or 
leather  gaiters — discoursing  (%kiml !)  a- 
bout  brown  sugar  and  genseng  I  Uck  was 
to  be  seen  the  coundng-hooae  dondly,  with 
whalebone  stays,  stiff  neckdoth,  Surtmt, 
Cossacks,  a  spur  on  his  heel,  a  gold-headed 
cane  on  his  wrist,  and  a  Kent  on  his  he  * 
mincing  primly  to  his  brother  dandy 
question  about  PuUicat  Handknd 
Here  was  to  be  seen  the  eouiiting4ioiae 
hear,  with  a  grin,  and  a  voice  idfio  a  ffass^ 
blower.  Here,  above  all,  was  to  be  seen 
the  Glasgow  litcrateur,  striding  in  Us  c 
ner,  with  a  pale  face  and  an  air  of  esq;  ' 
abstraction,  meditating,  no  doubt* 
high  paragraph  for  the  duonide,  orjpe^ 
chance,  some  pamphlet  against  0r  Goal- 
mers  !  Here,  m  a  word,  were  to  be  seeft 
abundant  varieties  of  follj  and  i^lrfstimptiia 
—abundant  airs  of  plebeumism-^l  was  now 
in  the  coffee-mom  of  Glasgow. 

**  My  friend  soon  jomcd  me,  and  observ- 
ing, from  the  appearance  of  mycountoianoCi 
that  I  was  contemplating  the  scene  with 
some  disgust,  *  My  good  fellow^'  nid  he, 
*  you  are  just  like  every  other  weU-ednested 
stranger  xhsX  comes  into  this  town,  yon 
cannot  endure  the  first  ri^t  of  iis  mercaatik 
whelps.  Do  not,  however,  be  alanncd,  I 
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will  not  introduce  pii  to  any  of  these  catdc 
at  dinn<^r.  No,  sir,  you  mti5t  know  that 
there /J rr  b  few  mEQ  of  refinement  and  polite 
itaformation  in  diis  city*  I  have  warned  two 
ot  iliree  of  these  rarm  aves,  and,  depend  up- 
on it*  you  shalJ  have  a  very  snug  rfla//V  xe&rk. 
So  sajring,  he  took  my  arm ,  and  ohserving  Uiat 
five  Wiisjutt  ofi  ihc  chap^  hurried  mc  through 
several  streets  and  lanes  till  we  arrivetl  in 
the  — ^^  wherie  his  bouse  is  situated. 
His  wife  wa9,  I  perceived,  quite  the  fine  lady, 
and  withal  a  little  of  the  blue -stocking. 
Hearing  that  I  had  just  come  from  Edin- 
burgh, she  remarked  that  Glnngow  would 
Certainly  be  seen  tn  much  disadvanta^  af- 
ter tliat  elegant  city.  *  Indeed**  said  she, 
*  a  person  of  taste  must  of  course  find  many 
disagreeables  connected  with  a  residence  in 
Buch  a  town  as  this  ;  but  Mr ^'s  busi- 
ness renders  thf;  thing  neccsaai^  for  thepe- 
sent,  and  one  cannot  make  a  sdk  purse  of  a 
sow*g  ear — he«  he,  he  !*  Another  lady  of  the 
company  carried  ihis  affectation  still  further. 
She  pretended  to  be  quitt;  ignorant  of  (Glas- 
gow tind  tt$  inhabitants,  aUbough  she  had 
lived  among  ihem  tlie  greater  p^rt  of  her 
life^ — and,  by  the  bye,  she  s-  eined  to  be  no 
chicken.  1  was  afterwardi*  told  by  my 
friend,  the  major,  tliat  this  damsel  had  in 
Reality  Bojourned  a  winter  or  two  at  Kdin- 
burf:;h,  in  the  capacity  oUick-spititK,  or  Unid- 
mtcr^  to  a  lady  of  quality,  to  whom  she  bad 
rendered  herself  amusing  by  a  malicious 
tongue ;  and  that  during  th is shorUbscoce  she 
had  embraced  the  opportunity  of  utterly  for- 
getting every  tiiitog  about  the  west  country. 
But  there  would  be  no  end  of  it  were  1  to 
tell  you  ail,  &c. 

"  The  dinner  was  excellent,  although  cal- 
culated apparently  for  forty  people  rather 
than  for  tiirteen,  which  last  numfocr  sat 
down.  Capital  salmon,  and  trout  almost  as 
lich  as  salmon  from  one  of  the  lochs-^primc 
mutton  fipom  Argyleshire,  very  small  and 
sweet,  and  indeed  ten  times  better  than  half 
the  venison  we  see  in  London — veal  not  fiu- 
perior — beef  of  the  very  first  order— *orae 
excellent  fowls  in  curry — every  thing  woahed 
do*Ti  by  delicious  old  West  India  Madeira, 
which  went  like  elixir  vita?  into  the  recesses 
of  my  stomadit  somewhat  rtitfled  in  oonMr- 
quencc  of  my  riotous  living  at  Edinburgh. 
A  single  bottle  of  hock  and  another  of  white 
hermitage  went  round,  but  1  saw  plainly 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  company  took 
them  for  perry  or  cider.  After  dhmer,  we 
had  two  or  three  bottles  of  port,  which  the 
landlord  recommtnded  as  being  real  itftf. 
Abundance  of  the  same  Madeira,  but,  to 
my  sorrow,  no  claret — the  only  wine  I  ever 
caxc  for  more  timn  half^-dozefl  glasses  of. 
While  the  ladies  remained  in  the  room 
tliere  was  8uch  a  noije  and  racket  of  coarse 
mirth,  ill  restrained  by  a  few  aSru  of  sickly 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  hostess,  that  I 
really  could  nt'idier  attend  to  tlie  wine  or  the 
dessert ;  but  after  a  little  time,  a  veiy  broad 
bint  from  a  tat  Fal staff,  near  the  foot  of 
ibe  table,  apparently  ipittc  a  privileged  char- 
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aoter,  thank  Heaven  I  set  the  ladies  out  of 
the  room.  The  moment  after  which  blcsied 
consummation,  the  butbr  and  tootraan  en- 
tered as  if  by  instinct,  the  one  with  a  huge 
puncji  bowl,  and  tne  otficr  with,  &c" 

**  A  considerable  altercation  occurred  on 
the  entrance  of  the  bowl,  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  company  civilly  entreattng  each 
other  to  officiate,  exactly  like  die  **  Elders'* 
in  Buma's  poem  of  the  Ilohf  Fair  *♦  bo- 
thering from  sidtf  to  side"  about  the  saying 
of  grace.  A  middle  aged  gentlemen  was  at 
length  prevailed  upon  to  draw  •*  the  china** 
before  him,  and  the  knowing  manner  in 
which  he  forthwith  began  to  arrange  all  his 
material),  impressed  me  at  once  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  completely  master  of  the 
noble  science  of  making  a  bowl.  The  bowl 
itself  was  really  a  beautiful  old  piece  of  For- 
celain.  It  was  what  is  called  a  doidtk  bowh 
that  is,  the  coloured  surface  was  ca.sed  in 
another  of  pure  white  net- work,  through 
which  the  red  and  blue  flowers  and  trees 
shone  out  rar.«t  beautifully.  The  sugar  be- 
ing mdtcd  with  a  litde  cold  water,  me  ar- 
tist squeczt-d  about  a  dozen  lemons  tlirough 
a  wooden  surain^T,  and  Uien  poured  in  water 
onoi^h  almost  to  till  the  bowl,  la  tliis  ^latc 
the  liquor  gtHis  by  the  name  of  Slverbet,  and 
a  few  of  tlie  connoisseurs  in  his  immediate 
neigh  binirhood  were  requested  to  give  their 
opinion  of  it— for  in  the  mixing  of  the  Sher- 
bet lies,  according  to  the  Glasgow  creed,  nt 
least  one  half  of  the  whole  batUe,  This  be- 
ing approved  by  an  audible  smack  from  the 
lips  of  the  umpires,  the  rum  was  added  to 
tlie  beverage,  I  suppose,  in  something  about 
the  proportion  of  one  to  seven.  Last  of  all, 
the  Luaker  cut  a  few  limes,  and  running 
each  secdon  rapidly  round  the  rim  of  his 
buwl,  st|ucezcd  in  enough  of  this  more  de- 
licate acid  to  flavour  the  whole  compoidtion. 
In  tlii:^  consists  the  true  tonr^dt'-mmttc  of  the 
punch-maker.  Upon  tasting  it,  1  could  not 
refuse  the  tribute  of  my  warmest  adralfation 
to  our  acconipliihed  artist — so  cool,  so 
baliny,  so  refreshing  a  compound  of  sweets 
aijd  sours  never  before  descended  uito  my 
stomach.     Had  Mahomet,  &c. 

♦*  The  punch  being  fairly  made,  the  real 
business  of  the  evening  commenced,  and, 
giving  its  due  weight  to  the  balsamic  influ- 
ence of  Ure  fluid,  I  must  say  the  behaviour 
of  the  oompiiny  was  such  as  to  remove  al- 
most entirely  the  prejudices  I  had  conceived 
in  consequence  of  tlieir  first  E^pearance  and 
externa]  manners.  1  n  die  course  of  talk,  I 
fouiul  that  the  coarseness  wliich  had  most 
ofiended  rne  was  nothing  but  a  kind  of  wag- 
gish disguise,  atsmncii  m  the  covering  of 
minds  ketoly  alive  tn  the  ridiculous,  and  there- 
fore iitudioug  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  finery 
— ar.artielewhith  theyare  aware  always  seems 
absurd  wht:n  eKhibit£d  b}'  persons  of  their 
profession.  In  bhort,  I  was  amongt^t  a  set 
of  genuinely  shrewd,  clever,  sarcastic  fel- 
lows, all  of  them  completely  up  to  tmp~-^ 
all  of  dicm  good-naiurtid  and  tViendly  in 
their  dispOBitions— and  aU  of  dicm  inclined 
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to  take  ikax  fiiU  shtre  in  the  laugb  tiffimt 
tfaor  own  peeuliaridet.  Some  0ub)0ctf,  be- 
fides,  of  poUtiMl  intent,  were  mtfaduoed 
and  dieaived  in  a  tone  of  prat  goocl  lente 
and  moderation.  A«  for  wit,  j  UMUt  say 
then  was  no  want  of  H,  in  partkular  ftom 
the  *  piTilegK^  cbaiacter*  I  have  alreadj 
noticed.  That  ma  k  breadth  vad^itUHes* 
of  humour  about  thifi  gentleman  wbidi  ma 
me  in&ute  delight  $  and,  on  the  wboitf  I 
was  reaUy  much  diqxwed,  at  the  end  of  the 
evening  (for  we  never  looked  near  thje  dmw- 
ing^mom)  to  oengratulate  myeelf  as  having 
made  a  good  ezdbAOge  for  the  self-sufficient 
MungWliigeoxeoinos  of  Edinburgh*  Sueb 
18  the  danger  of  tnutUHi;  too  mu^  to  first 
impiessiona.  The  Gla^w  people  would, 
in  general,  do  well  to  aesume  as  their  mot- 
to, <  Fronti  noDa  fides  ;*  and  yet  there  are 
not  a  £bw  of  them  whose  fkceB  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  any  thing  difi&rent  from 
viiat  they  are.  Among  the  most  agreeable 
fellows  I  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  stay 
were  the  following,"  &c..*Vol.  II.   nP« 

We  quoti&  the  following  extnordi* 
nary  passage  respecting  the  university 
of  Glasgow^  in  the  confident  expecta- 
tion that  die  chaise  contained  in  it 
will  he  refuted  by  some  one  or  other 
of  die  eloquent  protiessors. 

*♦  The  univeraty  of  Glasgow  convsists,  like 
that  of  Edinburgh,  of  one  college,  and  con- 
tains, I  am  informed,  almost  as  many  stu- 
dents ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  it  certainly  bears,  and  deserves 
to  bear,  an  inferior  character.  This  is  sin- 
gular, and  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
wi^out  remark.  The  college  of  Ghis^w 
is  a  £Eur  older,  more  venerable,  and  infinitely 
richer  institution  than  that  of  Edinburgh  ; 
it  is  situated  in  a  rich  town,  and  a  most  po- 

gilous  part  of  the  country.  It  would,  at 
•St  sight,  seem  to  possess  every  advantage, 
but  on  inquiry  I  found  that  it  makes  very 
litde  use  of  those  it  does  possess.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  first  appearance  of 
the  coUcge.  It  is  a  plain  but  respectable  old 
building,  not  unlike  some  of  our  third  rates 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  The  students 
are,  in  general,  a  miserable  looking  set  of 
creatures,  rough,  ill-dad  lads*  with  tattered 
red  cloaks  U3ce  those  of  the  Dames  des 
JiHiiet),  having,  in  short,  any  wr  rather 
than  that  of  ^udious  ease  and  elegance. 
Tbext  are  many  clever  fellows  among  them 
however,  and  indttd,  during  the  first  yearsof 
their  attendance,  I  am  informed  they  ei^'oy 
the  best  i^iportunities  of  cultivating  their 
faculties— particularly  under  Professor  John 
Yinmg,  who  was  an  mdbnate  friend  ol  Per- 
son and  Burney,  and  probably  would  rank 
high,  even  among  the  scholars  of  England, 
veie  he  removed  thither,-'>-«Iso,  Dr  Jardine, 
the  psofessor  of  logic,  who  possesses,  as  I 
am  told,  a  tact  in  directing  the  eneigies 
ef  young  minds  entirely  pecimar  to  himself. 
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I  have  heaid  sonae  other  indtvidml  names 
among  these  profewon  mentifliied  with  t&. 
qpect,  but,  as  g  body,  I  must  mr  Aey  were 
vaiversaUy  talked  of,  in  nrv  oettimg,  in 
tennsofvoy little  wonhipi,  Whethcritbethe 
yr  of  the  piiye,  or  the  faiflggncr  of  fiainnlf , 
this  ooipontioa  hasaswimfid,  in  oil  its  ideas 
and  conduct,  the  nppeanaoe  of  a  ftttf 
niemntile  houee.  IiieiBterettfflf  scaence 
are  voy  far,  aoenrdi^g  to  ^  vqwrt  I 
heard,  fimn  being  alooe,  or  ey«  imper- 
most,  in  the  mmds  of  Taylor  mi  Co* 
(lor  so  the  Ghugow  wags  how  dnietened  the 
principal  and  psoliESsefa).  For  cgrample^ 
the  ground  bequeathed  ap  o  gwdctt  to 
the  university,  has  beea  latdy  oppiOfiiB* 
ted  to  the  pemwU  use  of  the       ' 


where,  instsad  of  youQ^  men  and  bm  on* 
joying  innocent  recreatioii  or  heoUifQl  ezi* 
crdse,  no  inhabitants  an  now  to  bo  oeeo, 
but  ewes  and  wetheo  iatteningfiv  tho  tabks 
of  these  epicurean  phitosgphow.  N«j,  aodi 
is  the  soiDt  of  encmachmMit  that  Hwv  have 
actually  sold  o  consiAwMe  otrt  of  tiioioil« 
so  that  all  acottod  what  naea  to  boa  kind  of 
intellectual  iiuuia  in  ihe  midst  of  tl^P  «ies> 
cantikciy,  there  a»  now  ipiwigtngqplwy 
eotton-miils,  soap-woks,  «i«geing-&oo»B^ 
&c— so  much  fiir  auriaacralmiei  Z**^!  mm* 
tion  diese  things  as  I  Mu4  ibon.'*-* 
pp.83— 84. 

Then  follows  a  kmg  histeiy  of  Uio 
origin  and  characteristieo  of  a  opedei 
of  wit  peculiar  to  this  mercantile  dtj, 
and  known  in  it  by  die  BOino  of  gOf^ 
gery;  which  we  shall  omU  fir  vm 
present^  but  hope  soon  to  inierty  ivjdi 
a  running  commentary^  byfMDO  vom- 
ber  of  oar  fraternity  betior  ofl^iwiiiliri 
with  the  sul^t. — Next,  comes  o  i«y 
amusing  and  well  writim  ii^ii^tflr  m 
the  state  of  religion  In  die  west  of 
Scotland,  the  original  head-qn&rtcn  of 
the  Covenanters.  Our  audinr,  US  <nir 
reitders  ore  by  this  twoo  pseporod  to 
expect,  is  i^m^d  with  the  oir  «f  ojiir 
cere  but  radonal  piety  dWitfod  AW 
the  countenances  and  mannen  of.  ihe 
peasantry,  and  describes  dM  me^nuiee 
of  a  country  congrc^atiim  in  cmmh,  k^ 
a  way  that  cannot  tm  to  gtye  dc^^ 
to  every  reader  whose  heart  is  nol  tat* 
ruptedanddead  to  the inflnenoei  of  dl 
the  finer  narls  of  IwvaBBaioxe*  Br 
i^enda  a  day  or  two  inClydfrfalffjjft  iki^ 
house  of  an  eaainent  dergymoB,  «kMi 
he  met  with  at  Glasgow ;  And  aoeol»* 
panying  his  host  -to  a  meetkig  «f  tiie 
Presbytery,  followed  of  oourae  hj  an 
excellent  dinner,  and  a  moderate  il- 
lowanoe  of  whiaky^toddy,  )ie  breaka 
out  into  an  eulogy  of  the  ck^  of  oar 
church,  thekaiBOfienMiiBiiflrxvfUyiBgy 
their  unwearied  exertiona  in  doing 
good,  and  kst,  bgt  not  leaat  in  ilie 
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Doctor's  esfcimalion,  their  erainent  qua- 
liiications  as  pleasant  (jompanions  over 
the  bowl— all  in  sudi  a  style  of  warm 
andalfectionate  eloquence,  that  we  think 
the  Presbytery  of  Ilaxniltan  ought  real- 
ly to  present  tl*e  Docu^r  with  a  ramV 
hotii  ghuff-intll;,  or  some  other  suitable 
token  ai  their  gratitude.  But,  indeed* 
we  tkmbi  not  this  hint  ftom  ua  i»  en- 
tirely superfluous. 

On  his  way  back  to  Edinburgh*  the 
Doctor  visits  many  rertiarkable  spots, 
alike  interesting  from  the  beauty  with 
which  they  have  been  clothed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  and  the  memory  of 
gre&t  deeds  done  there  ; 

^*  Batde  and  siege,  in  the  old  time 
When  Caledon  was  iu  her  priniti/* 

Amtfng  the«e  fljpe,  of  course,  Bolhwell- 
Ciistle,  which  Aymer  de  Valence  de- 
fended against  Sir  William  Wallace — 
Both  well- bridge^  rendered  immortal 
by  the  achievements  of  Dalyell  and 
Burleigh — and  Momingi^ide,  that  se- 
questered romantic  6eld^  where  the 
gratitude  of  posterity  has  consecrated 
a  superb  fountain  to  the  never-suf- 
fidently-to-be-applauded  valour  of  the 
Gudeman  of  Allantoun.  After  driving 
his  shandrydan,  at  a  slow  and  reveren- 
tial pace,  three  timea  around  this  great 
national  monument,  the  Doctor  alights, 
and  having  procured  a  stone  bottle  from 
a  cottage  in  the  neighbaurhood,  he  fills 
this  vessel  with  the  water  ol*  Morning- 
aide  well,  in  the  view  of  presenting 
it,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  travels^  to 
tlie  museum  of  the  college  about  to  be 
founded  in  Wales  by  the  excellent 
Bishop  of  St  Davids.  The  JHiMA 
nEAHPloN'  'HPnoS  is  thenlef\  in  the 
distance.,  but  the  effect  of  the  visit  is 
auch^  that  the  enthusiastic  mind  of  the 
Doctor  docs  not  quite  recover  its  totic 
till  he  once  more  finds  himself  opposite 
the  door  of  Mr  Omftn's  Hotel,  in  Edin- 
burgh. And  here,  for  the  present,  we 
must  bid  adieu  to  this  intelligent  tra- 
veller. Ills  book  is  a  valuable  present 
to  tlie  people  of  England  and  Wales, 
for  it  fUniishcs  the  only  graphical  and 
mm- worthy  sketches  of  the  present 
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manners  and  society  of  Scotland,  which 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  peruse, 
I'd  make  any  len^hened  comments 
on  Doctor  Morris  a  style  would  be 
superfluous,  after  the  Jvery  copious 
esttracts  whidi  we  have  given.  He 
IB  singularly  iVee  from  tliat  pas- 
sion for  fine  VpTiting  which  infecta 
most  modern  tourists.  He  never  go^ 
about  the  bush  for  a  phrase,  but 
seems  resolved  to  express  his  rnean^ 
ing  in  the  most  brief;  and  direct,  and 
precise  manner.  His  complimenta 
liavc  an  air  of  sincerity  about  them 
whicli  must  additionally  endear  the 
Doctor  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  him  personally  during  hia 
stay  among  us;  akhough^  indeed, 
from  the  way  in  which  we  hear  hint 
talked  of  at  a  club  of  which  he  bec^ime 
a  member  when  in  Edinburgh,  for 
this  there  is  no  occasion.  The  Doc- 
tor is  a  keen  satirist  too,  but  as,  in 
general,  he  does  not  seem  to  bestow 
hia  cuts  except  where  they  are  pretty 
well  merited,  we,  for  our  parts,  are 
very  willing  to  pass  over  this  littlt 
failing  in  a  countryman  of  «mr  old 
friend  Matthew  Bramble, 

To  show  that  our  admiration  of  the 
Doctor  is  sincere,  we  shall  now  men- 
tion a  small  circumstance  which,  trom 
feelings  of  delicacy,  we  omitted  to 
apeak  of  in  its  proper  place.  We  our* 
selves  occupied  a  great  share  of  tb* 
Doctor *8  attention  during  his  visit,  and  ' 
he  has  dedicated  a  whole  chapter  to  the 
character  of  our  miscellany.  He  paya 
us  many  fine  compliments,  no  doubt ; 
but  we  must  be  honest  enough  to  con- 
fess, that  he  gives  us  now  and  then  a 
pretty  severe  sarcasm  into  the  baiw  \ 
gain.  The  compliments  and  the  i^r*  i 
casms  we  take  aHke  ih  good  part,  and 
cjin  only  say,  that  we^  hoiie  he  will 
diine  with  us  at  Ambroses  the  next 
time  he  comes — when  we  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  easily  convince  him 
that  there  is  much  less  iliflPtrence  be*  ! 
tween  our  way  of  thinking  and  his, 
u{ion  most  subjects,  than  he  is  at  pre- 
sent aware  ot\  M.  M. 

AWr/fc/d  Bath,  Ftb.  nth  IHIO- 
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IJTERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Momwieni  to  FTiymer.— The  Saxrm  go- 
▼emment  has  ordered  the  erection  of  a 
magnificent  monument  in  honour  of  the 
celebrated  Werner. 

Prcfessor  Mohs. — Professor  Mohs,  the 
successor  to  Werner,  has  commenced  his 
public  labours  at  the  mining  school  of 
Freybeig.  He  teaches  the  method  of  Wer- 
ner, and  also  his  own  new  and  highly  im- 
portant views  in  re^id  to  crystallography. 

La  Place, — The  celebrated  La  Place  has 
just  published  some  important  getdogical 
inferences  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the 
earth.  He  seems  now  inclined  to  the  Nep- 
tunian system,  although  formerly  rather  a 
Plutonist  This  change  of  creea  in  gcolo- 
gy  is  not  uncommon ;  for  one  day  we  find 
naturalists  vigorously  supporting  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  Neptunian  system,  and  the 
next  as  keenly  embarked  in  a  defence  of  all 
the  visionary  fancies  of  the  Plutonists. 

New  Fire  Theory  of  Vie  Earth.^The 
Italian  geologist  Bredslac,  a  great  vdcanist 
and  active  investigator  of  volcanic  countries, 
has  just  publifdied  a  work  on  geology,  in 
which  he  proposes  a  new  igneous  theory  of 
the  earth,  and  rejects  tlie  fire  system  of 
Hutton  as  absurd. 

JVirw  Minerals — The  number  of  veil  as- 
certained  mineral  species  is  inconsiderable. 
Very  lately  a  considerable  addition  has  been 
madetothelistofva^gv/f  species.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  following:  spak,  kollyrit, 
copper-indigo,  allophane,  skoruite,  stilpnosi- 
derite,  hauyne,  konite. — Old  minerals  have 
got  new  names,  thus  the  Andalusite  has 
been  re-describcd  and  named  Jamesonite, 
while  new  species,  as  the  Allanitc  of 
Thompson,  have  been  banished  from  the 
system.  Even  the  mountain  rocks  have  not 
been  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  some  geolo- 
gists having  reduced  them  all  to  one  eMen- 
sive  species^  while  others  have  increased  the 
number  of  species  tenfold. 

Chemistry  of  Minerals. — All  moim- 
tain  rocks  are  more  or  less  compound,  and 
hence  are  not  fit  subjects  for  regular  che- 
mical analysis.  Yet  in  defiance  of  this, 
chemists  are  daily  favouring  the  world  with 
the  results  of  their  chemical  examination  of 
the  rocks  of  different  districts — we  have  ana- 
lyses of  granite,  white-stone,  porphyry,&c.  ! ! ! 
Other  chemists  are  more  laudably  employed 
in  analysing  simple  minerals,  but  to  these  a 
hint  may  be  useful.  The  analysis  of  one 
variety  of  a  mineral  species  will  not  afford 
us  a  distinct  and  accurate  conception  of  its 
chemical  composition.  This  can  be  obtained 
only  by  a  regular  analysis  of  all  the  princi- 
pal varieties  of  the  species.  This  mode  of 
mvestigatinpj  minerals  has  never  been  fol- 
lowed, and  hence  neariy  uU  the  information 
we  have  in  regard  to  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  mineral  species  is  unsatisfactory. 


Mineraloffical  ehemigfry.^-^lt  may  be 
useful  to  our  readers  to  know  those  iJKJmintB 
who  are  at  present  oonadered  m  the  pnnci- 
pal  authorities  in  chemical  mineralogy.  On 
the  continent,  the  most  eminent  aze 
Vauquelin^  Berzeliut,  Budiolss^  and  /Sfro- 
meyer, — Gmdirij  a  pupQ  of  Beizelhu, 
Vauquelin,  Klaproth,  and  Rose,  piomises, 
from  his  great  knowledge  and  practical 
skill,  to  improve  this  difficult  and  important 
branch  of  chemistry.  In  Great  Britain 
WoUaston  stands  unrivalled  for  the  accma- 
cy  and  ele^ce  of  his  methods  of  annlysis. 
Next  to  him  ranks  Hqtchett,  who  miites 
great  inanity  with  neatness  and  atemacy. 
Our  acave  and  distinguished  ooontiTniaa 
Thomson^  has  published  many  amdjses  of 
minerals,  which  are  executed  with  his  nsoal 
address  and  ingenuity.  We  look  ibiward 
to  numerous  and  important  disooreries  in 
chemical  mineralogy,  from  the  great  die- 
mical  laboratory  whidi  Thomson  has  jnsk 
established  in  the  eaUlefge  of  Glasgow. 
Murray  has  principally  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  analysis  of  mineral  waters. 
Philips  in  I^ondon,  and  Holme  in  Cam- 
bridge, promise  important  services  to  che- 
micd  mineralogy.  Hope  appealed  but 
once  as  a  chenucal  minoalogist,  and  emi- 
nently distinguished  himself  by  lus  pHier 
on  Strontites.  Cheneviv,  an  excellent  oie- 
mical  mineralogist,  has  entirely  abandoned 
the  field. 

Dictionary  of  MineraU^^'^Vfe  pndeir- 
stand  that  a  dictionary  of  miocialQgy 
by  a  naturalist  of  this  ooontzy,  if  con- 
siderably advanced,  and  will  appear  mexx 
season.  This  will  supply  a  desidetatum  in 
our  mineralogical  literature. 

Minerahffical  Map  of  Engiand^'^Tht 
great  gaological  map  of  England,  by  the  nre- 
sident  of  the  geolc^cal  society  of  Londflii, 
ivill  appear  next  month.  We  trust  Aat  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  minerak^gioil  m^> 
of  Scotland,  will  ere  long  be  laid  bcfiwe, 
the  public. 

New  Expedition, — We  understand  that 
a  new  expedition,  under  Lieut.  Puiy,  is 
to  sail  early  in  May  to  Cumberland's  SCnits, 
with  Uie  view  of  discovering  a  north-west 
passage  in  that  direction. 

Mr  Adieus  Sympiesometer.—Mt  Adie, 
of  Edinburgh,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for 
his  new  and  valuable  barometer,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  name  of  Sympiesometer. 
The  instrument  was  carried  out  with  the 
expedition  under  Captain  Ross,  and  was 
found  greatly  superior  in  every  respect  to 
the  mercurial  barometer. 

New  Hygromcier^^-^Mt  Adie  has  also 
invented  a  new  hygrometer  of  great  de- 
licacy, which  will  form  a  valuaUe  addi- 
tion to  our  stock  of  metcordogical  instru- 
ments. 
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Lii^rar^  and  Sclent ijl^  iHtdlijrence. 


Nop  U/k  BoaL^A  new  life  boat  has 
been  invented  by  Lieau  GaTdhiCT*  R,  N, 
It  supports  etghCcen  men  when  filled  with 
wBtETf  and  Tt^cs  itself  again  spontaneoiu- 
ly  when  overiiet,  even  though  its  most  and 
aeil  are  stimding. 

Shtnrt^r  of  Suit  Water  in  Dumfriesshire. 
— Sf^me  weeks  ago  a  severe  shower  of  salt 
ibAter  fell  in  the  parish  of  8t  Mungo,  in 
Dumfriesahirc  The  day  after,  when  the 
Tvind  evaporated  the  water,  the  leave?  af 
eveigreeaii,  and  branches  of  hedges »  glisten- 
ed with  crystals  of  salt 

Scientific  ErpcilVum  ht  AfH€riea*~mK 
sdentific  party  will  proceed  in  March  to  ex- 
plore the  natural  producdona  of  the  numer- 
ous large  rivert  tributary  to  the  Missii^sippt* 
They  will  go  tA  a  steam -boat  now  building 
for  the  purpO!^  at  Pittsburg,  and  expect  to 
be  absent  for  upwards  of  three  years.  T* 
S«y«  Esq*  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  one  of 
the  party. 

Sttbterranenn  JVoLfff,— At  Haddam,  in 
Connecticut,  for  several  years  past,  noises, 
like  the  firing  of  smnll  arms,  have  been  con- 
tinually heard,  which  have  been  aixompa- 
nied  with  »hnost  continuul  concussions  of 
the  earth.  So  frequently  have  these  effects 
been  estperienced,  that  rhey  are  quite  disre- 
garded hy  the  inhabitants  About  stic 
years  Rnce,  however*  a  serious  explosion  took 
place,  wliieh  rent  and  dislocated  brgemasaos 
df  the  granite  mountains. 

SulplxaU  of  Stroutlart. — This  substance 


has  been  lately  found  in  considerable  qoan. 
tity  at  Carlisle,  about  M  miles  west  of  Al. 
bany,  slate  of  New  York,  imbedded  in  clay 
slate,  forming  very  extensive  strata.  It  was 
first  tried  by  a  comtnon  rmtth  as  a  ^bsti- 
ttitc  for  borax,  and  has  been  found  tht 
most  usefiil  flux  ever  employed  in  brazing 
and  welding.  By  employing  a  very  «ni)iQ 
quantity  of  it  in  powder,  intstcad  of  clay,  he 
welded  easily  the  racwt  refractory  stee! ;  ancl 
in  brazing,  it  proved  superior  to  borax,  on. 
account  of  its  remaining  more  fixed  at  a 
high  temperature. 

Woodaniiinu — M,  Lampaditw  g^ves  tho 
above  name  to  a  new  metal  which  he  ha| 
discovered  is  some  English  ores ;  but  th« 
characters  of  the  ores  are  not  mentionetl  in 
the  letter  wliich  he  has  addressed  to  Or  Mill- 
ler  on  this  subject. 

Unhermlh/    ApplicaUe    Theory  pf  ike 
Earth. — A  tract  is  in  preparation  on  thu 
Theory  of  the  Earth.     We  understand  it  is 
to  combine  the  principles  (if  there  be  onyj 
of  the  Huttonian,  Wernerian,  Volcanic,  nn4  * 
Breijiackean,  theories,  in  such  a  manner  at 
to   produce   a  consistent   and  harmonious  i 
whole  !  ! — We  would  atlvise  the  author  of  ] 
this  adventurous!  and  very  meritorious  un- 
dertaking to  write  in  such  verse  (as  it  musC 
necessarily  be  a  poem)  as  has  been  used  in 
celebrating  the  rroicanic ^fira  of  Ireland,  and 
in  painting  the  formation  of  the  orgunii 
mmmtainx  and  valleys  of   tiie  black  ib«  J 
rest. 


WORKS  PREPARIXG  FOR  PUBLICATIOX. 


LONDON. 


A  TravcUer's  Talc  of  the  Last  Ccntur}' ; 
in  3  vols  12mo;  by  Miss  Spence,  author 
o£  Letters  from  tlie  Highlands,  &c. 

Motidomo ;  a  novel. 

Sir  Arthur  Cliirk  has  nearly  ready  for 
publicarion,  an  lilssay  on  Warm,  Cold,  and 
Vapour  Bathing;  with  Observarions  on  Sea 
Bathing,  &c. 

Cajit.  James  Burncy*  of  the  royal  navy, 
is  prmting  an  Historical  Review  of  the 
Maiitiffle  Discoveries  of  the  Russians,  and 
of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
discover  a  northeast  passage  to  China. 

Mt  S.  ricming  proposes  to  puhliish,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  die  Life  of  Demosthenes; 
with  an  account  oF  tlie  age  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
ccdont  and  Alexander  the  Great 

Mr  P*  B,  Shelley  has  in  the  press,  Rosa- 
lind and  Helen,  A  talc ;  with  other  poems. 

The  Kev.  B.  Kennicott  will  soon  publish, 
an  Analysis  of  the  tifch  book  of  Ilooker^s 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  Voyage  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  a 
Journey  over  Land  from  India  to  lingland, 
in  181 T,  is  prep  an  n^L?  for  publication,  in  one 
volume  quarto,  ilhiJitrated  by  plates ;  con- 
taitiing  an  account  of  Arabia  Felix,  Arabia 
Ueserta,   Persia,    Mesopotamia,   Babylon, 

Vol.  IV. 


Bagdad,  Koffrdestan,  Armenia,  Asia  Mino^, 
&C. ;  by  WilHam  Hende,  Esq.  of  tke  Ma- 
dras Military  EstabliahntenL 

Mr  Peter  Nicholson,  author  of  many  es- 
teemed malheniatical  works,    is  preparing  j 
for  early  pubh cation,  a  popular  Course  o?j 
the  M atliematical  Sciences ;  which  is  adapt- 
ed 10  succeed  to  the  stu[iy  oi  arithme^c  ia.. 
public  sdiools.     It  will  comprise  the  entire 
dements  of  pure  and  mixed  mathematicSf 
and  every  part  will  be  accompanied  by  nu-  ' 
merous  questions,  examples,  and  cases,  for 
the  exerdse  of  the  pupil. 

A  translation  1  >  printing  in  London  of  ] 
the  Abbe  Guillc'o  Treatise  on  the  Amuse-*- 
ment  and  Instruction  ol'  the  Blinds  with 
engravings.  It  is  well  known  that  iliis 
gentleman  is  the  conductor  of  the  famouf 
national  estabUsbment  for  the  blind  at  Pa»  \ 
ris,  and  in  this  volume  he  has  presented 
the  world  with  the  interesting  results  oi  hi*  \ 
experience. 

Air  Britton  announces  a  History  an4^ 
Description  of  Licliileld  Cathedral;  to  b»1 
illustrated  with  sixteen  engravings,  firottt ' 
drawings  bf  Mackenzie ;  among  which  if  \ 
one  representing  the  justly  famed  monii* 
ment  by  Cbanttey,  of  the  two  children  of  aMn  1 
4K 
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RobinMm;  this  history  is  to  be  finished  in 
the  present  year,  and  will  form  a  portion  of 
the  author's  series  of  the  **  Cathedral  Anti- 
quities  of  Kngland. 

A  volume  of  Letters  are  preparing  for 
publiaUion,  written  by  the  Hon.  Lady 
Spencer  to  her  niece,  the  late  amiable  Duch- 
ess of  Devonshire,  shortly  after  her  mar- 
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_.  Dibdin,  Esq.  will  publish  shortly. 
Young  Arthur,  or  the  Child  of  Mystery,  a 
metrical  romance. 

A  new  edition  of  Lord  Baoon*s  worics,  in 
twelve  volumes  foolscap,  enriched  with 
portraits,  with  tlie  Latin  part  of  them  trans- 
lated  into  En^ish;  by  Dr.  Peter  Shaw, 
M.D.  will  appear  in  Fdbmary. 


In  the  press,  SpeeimeM  of  Iridi  Ek» 
quenee,  now  first  arranged  and  coDflcted, 
with  Biognudiical  Notices,  and  a  Pic&ce ; 
by  Charies  Phillqps,  Esq.  the  Irish  barris- 
ter.—TThis  vdume  contains  the  most  db- 
quent  specimens  of  die  powen  of  Phmkety 
Cuznm,  Burke,  Bunowes,  Bnshe,  fihcsidan, 
Grattan,  with  portraits,  containing  such  a 
collection  of  splendid  eloquence  as  was,  per- 
haps, never  before  ptesented  to  liit  pauie 
in  a  single  volume;  8vo.  price  XfB, 

Nearly  ready  for  PuhUcatkiu  No  VIL  «r 
Mr  Dvct's  Lives  of  Ilhistrioaa  Men. 
\*  From  the  best  audmrity,  we  aieinfonn- 
ed  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  foe 
announce  which  appeared  in  our  last  Num- 
ber, of  Travds  in  Italy  by  the  Wm  IkajfU 


EDINBURGH. 


A  System  of  Mineralogy ;  by  Robert  Ja- 
meson,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Lecturer  on  Mineralogy,  and  Keeper 
qI  the  Museum  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  new  edition,  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  Compendium  of  Mineralogy,  by  the 
iame  author. 

A  System  of  Geology,  by  the  same  au- 
foor. 

Next  month  will  be  published,  in  2  vols 
4to,  the  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarg- 
ed, of  Commentaries  on  the  i^w  of  Scot- 
Oand,  respectmg  Crimes ;  by  David  Hume, 
Esq.  Advocate,  Professor  of  Scots  Law  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c 

*  *  This  edition,  in  two  volumes,  in- 
cludes the  entire  contents  of  the  Author's 
two  former  works  on  Criminal  Law,  in  four 
volumes,  and  also  of  the  volume  of  Supple- 
mental  Notes,  which  are  all  incorporated 
in  the  present  edition  at  their  proper  places. 
Considerable  additions  have  been  made  by 


the  author  both  to  the  text  and  the  notaai 
and  the  whole  work  has  undergone  a  tho- 
rough revisaL  It  now  exhibits  foe  elate  ef 
foe  Criminal  Practice  to  the  present  ya»w 

Mr  Thomson  has  Utdy  rceeived  ftbn 
Vienna,  the  Manuscript  of  twelve  popalir 
Themes,  Irish,  Scottish,  Wdah,  Ac  wifo 
variations  for  foe  Piano  Poite*  and  a  F]ut» 
accompaniment,  conqnsed  for  him  br  Beet- 
hoven, which  are  in  foe  engimvcr*i  naiidH 
and  will  speedily  appear. 

In  foe  press,  and  speedily  wiB  bt  nfo-' 
lifoed,  a  View  of  some  of  the  Leading  F«^ 
tures  of  the  Christian  Faifo,  addiased  tt 
foe  Society  of  Friends ;  by  James  Bfilbr,  a 
member  of  that  Society. 

A  new  edition  of  foe  Poems  of  Oasiaa  is 
preparing  for  publication,  wifo  Notes,  Cri- 
tical, Huttorical,  and  Bxpknatorr ;  hw 
William  Beauford,  A.  M. 

In  foe  press,  •*  Old  Tapestry,**  m  Tbkof 
Real  Life,  m  2  vols  12mo. 
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ARTS. 

The  Journal  of  Science  and  foe  Arts,  edi- 
ted at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain; 
No.  XI L 

Specimens  in  Eccentric  Circular  Turning, 
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and  Negro  Races  of  Men  1  Ij  dit 
C  WeQs,  M.D.  F.R.SX..  «|d  & 
Memoir  of  his  Lifo,  wrtan  I7 
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We  stated,  on  a  fbnner  oocanon,  our  intention  of  making  an  addition  to  our  mimtlily  n« 
|Mirt>,  of  a  new  method  of  determining  the  hygrometric  state  of  ^  afinoo^ien,  moire  ac« 
eurate,  as  well  as  more  intelligible,  than  any  (hat  has  yet  been  adopted.  Our  feaders  will 
find  this  addition  in  the  following  abstract,  under  the  title  of  Relative  Hnmidi^,  itattd  in 
degrees  and  tenths  of  a  degree,  oompletie  dryness  being  denoted  by  0,  and  con^leta  mois- 
ture, or  saturation,  by  100.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  indications  of  Leslie's  bygraneter» 
taken  by  themselves,  convey  no  dear  or  accurate  idea  either  of  die  absolute  ov  vdative 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  except  at  the  point  of  eompkCe  satoiatioa^  In 
tnat  case,  whatever  be  the  temperature,  the  instrument  stands  at  Zero»  bat  as  it  lisei  inde- 
finitely with  an  increase  of  temperature,  or,  in  other  words,  because  there  is  no  nombcr  of 
degrees  that  denotes  complete  dryness,  it  is  unpossible  to  attach  any  dittinct  meaaiBg  to  its 
indications.  In  consec^uence  of  Mr  Ander8on*8  discoveries  in  hygiometiy,  we  an  now 
enabled  to  remedy  this  mconveiiience,  by  reducing  Leslie's  hygrometer  to  a  definite  aadcp 
and  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  &e  atmosphere  in  hundredthi  of  what  wooid  be 
necessary  to  fnodnce  complete  saturation.  The  point  of  saturation  is  denoted  by  100,  and 
the  scale  descends  from  that  to  0,  or  complete  dryness,  as  it  seems  mere  intidl^iMe  to  say 
that  the  air  contains  such  and  such  a  quantity  of  moisture,  than  that  it  posseeees  m  eertain 
degree  of  dryness.  Hence  the  expression,  relative  humidHy.  Besides  tins*  onr  leaders 
wfll  likewise  find  in  die  abstract,  the  absolute  quantity  of  moisture  in  100  cubfeiDcte  of 
air,  in  decimals  of  a  grain.    This  also  is  one  of  the  results  of  Anderson's  fbrmula. 

The  month  of  January  has  been  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  eonespaodiiiK  menfii  of 
1818.  The  mean  temperature  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  degree  hi^er,  and  tEe  qnaati^ 
of  rain  about  half  an  inch  greater.  The  weather  was,  upon  the  whole,  open,  but'diaiiseable 
and  stormy,  witli  high  west  winds.  The  barometer  was  often  very  unsteady,  tlioa^'  the 
greatest  fluctuation  did  not  take  place  till  some  da3r8  after  the  highest  wind.  The  mcaa 
daily  range,  as  well  as  that  K  the  thermometer,  is  nearly  the  same  as  last  year. 

Heteorological  Table,  extracted  from  ifte  Register  kepi  oh  the  Banks  of 
^  Tay,four  miles  east  from  Perth,  Latitude  56*»  26',  Elevaium  lS6feet. 

January  1819. 


Meant. 

THERMOMETER.  Degrees. 

Mean  of  greatest  daily  heat,         .  .          43.5 

cold,        .  .            35.3 

temiK>ratare,  10  A.  M.       .  .            38.8 

10  P.  M.         .  .            36.8 

of  daily  exlremes,            .  .           37.9 

10  A.  M.and  P.  M.           .  .          37.5 

4  daily  olMervations,         .  .       37.7 

Whole  nmge  or  thermometer,        .  .       386.0 

Mean  daily  ditto, 9.2 

.- temperatureof  spring  water,  .          41.1 

BAROMETER.  Inches. 

Mean  of  10  A.  M.  ;tcmp.  of  mer.  44)     .  29.4« 

.«... 10  P.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.  44)       .  39.390 

.» both,  (temp,  of  mer.  44)        .  29.406 

Whole  range  of  barometer,       .         .  12.038 

Mean  ditto,  during  the  day 191 

night,         .          .  .197 

in  s;4  hours,        .          .          .  .388 

HYGROMETER.  Degrees. 

tiam  in  inches,  .  ...  3.372 

Evaporation  m  ditto,       ....  .975 

Mean  daily  Evaporation,  .       .        .       .031 

Leslie.     »Iean,  lu  a.  .M.        .         .         .68 

10  P.  M.  .       .       .       6.5 

both,         .        ...        6.7 

Anderson.    Point  of  Dep.  10  A.  M.        .      33.8 

....« « 10  P.M.        .        32.7 

..— both,  .        33.3 

Relat  Humid.  10  A.  M.       .      86.4 

10  P.M.       .      87.1 

both,  .         86.6 

Grs.  mois  in  10<^cub.inair,  10  A.M.  .146 

•- 10  P.M.  .139 

both,       .142 


Mjtiremee* 

THERMOMETKR. 

Maximum,              14th  day,       •        •  5L0 

Minimum,        .       31st,          .  tlJi 

Lowest  maximum,  31st,        •                •  SSJt 

Highest  minimum,     4tha         •        •        •  45.0 

Highest,  10  A.  M.    14tfa,      ...  4&5 

Lowest  ditto,    .       19th,          .         ,  9ki 

Highest.  10  P.  M.      4th.     .        •          •  4M 

Lowest  ditto       .    31st,          .        .         .  S&6 

Greatest  range  in  34  hours,  litfa,          «  17.* 

Leastditto,       .       .             4tfa«         •  i.0 

BAROMETER. 
Highest,  10  A.  M.        .       1st,       .  • 
Lowest  ditto,  .  9th, 

Highest,  10  P.  M.        .       Ist,  .         dbM 

Lowest  ditto,  .  25th,        .  »M 

Greatest  range  in  24  hours,  16tli,  .        LMl 

Leastditto,       .  .       SOth,  •  jOM 

HVGROMKTBR.  D^** 

Leslie.  Highest,  10  A.  M.      dth,  •      '   1441 

Lowest  ditto,  29tfa,        .  <M 

Highest.  10  P.  M.     ISth,  •  174 

Lowest  ditto,  25th.  •         OO 

Anderson. P. ofDep. Highest,  10 AM.    51b,    MJ 

Lowest  ditto,        am,  S14 

Hi»:hes«,  10  P.M.    IfOt,    ftri 

--.. Lowest  ditto,         3U^    tS.4 

ReUt-Hum.  Greatest,  10A.M.lMh.l01KA 

Leastditto^  tStf,    71» 

Greatest.  10  P.M.  t5ti^  UNM 

Leastditto,  IttZ  7*4. 

Mois.100cub.in  GfeatestlOAOL    Mu  M 

Leastditto,  AmT  jjOlf 

Gieatert,  10  P.  M.  IS.  M 

Least  dittc^  911^  ,09? 


1S19.3 
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McTEOBOLOOiCAt  Table,  extracted  from  the  Register  kepi  at  Edinbur^^  in 
tfte  Obsermtort/,  Catton'^hilL 

N.8.— TheObiervattonBiTc  nude  tiwjce  every  day,  ftt  nine  O'cknelt,  Ibreiioan,  «nd  four  d'clock,  Aftem  I 
noon.     The  wcond  Obgervntion  in  the  aftemoou,  in  the  fint  eoluioiip  is  takea  by  the  H«fllster 
Thermometer. 


»33 


1j3 

.7 1 1 

.i87 
5W 

.1B< 
«8.T1f6 

,395 
.430 

.3I)1J 
88.9<J7 
2!>.35^ 

.a«5 

.54U 


L59\ 


S.  W 


I.il  1 


n.  w. 


Clear, 
frost, 

mild. 

Cloudy. 

CleftT, 
wind  hi^h, 
Horn  foru. 
fkk  after. 

Clear. 


Stormy^, 
rain  dc  mow 


N.  W, 


JV.  W.  Ditto. 


SlotToy, 
ntin  Ac' snow 


N*  W.  Ckar. 


Ttier.     Birtnil. 


**(  A. -8 

«{iA;3i 

"{'A/Jli 
"I  A.3S 


!8.fi53  M,4i!\ 

.654  A.  41  f 

,9.17^  *U 

«9  3H3A,37l 

.4,KtM,Ji> 

.  158  A. 37 > 

.12h  af.4(i\ 

*RI7  A,  l(  J 

?H,916  M.3<i  I 

S9.ll>M  A.SVf 

S8'7!i9  W.3tt 

.7ai»  A.W* 

.9t?3f  M.3H\ 

29-1S8  A.3l>> 

.StiH  M.35> 

,871  A.  3C; 

.871  M.3.H\ 

,871  A.3e[ 

S8.871  M^8{ 

29.172  A.  58  r 

.3ea  M.37  \ 

.404  A.3&, 

.391  M^7¥ 

«^37A,3'   f 

.S40  M.3d  ^ 

.^41  A.Jtif 

.>tii  M.:k.  \ 

J8y  A.^Hf 

,344M.33> 
.169  A.  41; 


owe.  « 


Average  of  nOa  3.5  iticbes. 


CMC, 


Cble, 


S.W, 


Cble. 
S.W. 


Ditto,  ft^t;. 

Cloudy^ 
snow. 

Cloudy. 
Ditto, 

Do.  sleHtft^  j 

Ditto,  rain^ 
in,   %l^  Aft. 


Cloudy 
rain  «f 


COMMEBCIAL  REPORT.— li^^  Febmanf  1819, 


Sugar*  The  price  of  this  Article  of  trade  u  variom  and  tmscttled*  The  market  is  vetf 
bMYft  and  the  sales  limited.  The  buyers  in  general  keep  back  in  expectation  of  the 
|irieet  becoming  Ictwei ;  but  a&  the  «tock  ia  greatly  reduced,  and  it  is  certain  no  siipnly  of 
aDf  oooaequence  can  reach  this  tnuntj^  for  some  months,  there  is  a  greater  probability  ot 
&  zlae  than  a  fall  on  this  article.  A  numcanc  in  .Jamaica  in  November  (a  most  tinuiual 
time)  liai  greatly  injured  the  crop  of  1W19,  as  the  Canes,  on  which  the  dependence  is 
ducAy  pkoed,  are  then  come  to  nearly  full  grourth,  and  are  therefore  more  easilv  torn  out 
c€  lOota,  broken  and  destroyed.     Th£  price  of  Sugar  may  be  stated  to  have  declined  U. 

rar  cwt.  In  Foreign  tliere  is  nothing  doing.  Coniddemble  purchaser  have  been  made  itt ' 
ump6,  but  still  there  ia  no  vanatioEi  of  price.  Molajise*  are  heav)^  and  declining.  '* 
CotUm,  The  market  continues  very  heavy,  and  for  Bengals,  in  particular,  greatly  dc~ 
pressed.  In  London  it  h  chiefly  of  this  description  which  is  to  be  found  at  mvu'ket  At 
Liverpool  there  has  lately  been  some  appearance  of  revival  in  die  Cotton  market,  but  it  ia 
not  likely  to  be  to  any  great  extcnL  The  great  stock  on  hand,  the  large  quantities  con- 
tinuing to  be  imported,  and  the  great  fall  in  the  markets  whence  this  tirticle  is  produced, 
mujt  tend  to  prevent  any  auuiderable  riiu:,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time.  The  iniptirtfl 
lost  month  were  60,063  bciigK  and  bales,  wldcli»  if  it  continued  at  the  same  rate  during  the 
12  montlis,  would  give  60,000  packages  mofe  than  last  year.  The  imtwrtatiims  at  this  time 
alio  lire  not  on.  the  highest  w:jJc  Cqffbt*  This  article  fluctuates  greatly,  so  much  bd^ 
^at  it  is  impot&iible  to  give  any  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  market  The  quotations 
are  taenh  nominal :  Yet  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  Coffee  will  continue  to  bear  a  good 
ftvtCf  antl  b«  in  regular,  if  not  in  very  extensive  demand.         Tobftccft,    The  demand  fof 
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this  article  is  reviving.  Some  sales  have  been  made  for  home  consompt  The  buyers  be* 
lieve  that  it  has  touched  the  lowest  point  of  depression.  Therefore  inquiry  is  revived,  and 
as  the  exports  to  the  Continent  have  been  considerable,  the  holders  are  sanguine  of  h^^ 
prices. — --Of  the  other  articles  of  commerce  our  details  may  be  short,  as  there  is  little  in- 
terestmg  concerning  the  markets  for  any  of  them.  In  Tallow  there  has  been  considerable 
transactions,  but  the  prices  are  giving  way.  Hemp  is  sold  under  our  quotatiofit,  and  in 
Flax  there  is  ihtle  doing.  Oils  are  quoted  tower,  and  sales  heavy.  The  Gndn  market  is 
dulL  In  Fruit  there  is  no  alteration.  Btei^  if  good,  is  in  demand.  The  sales  of  Bacon 
are  heavy.  Butters  are  in  limited  request^  and  a  fiirther  dedine  andc^Mted.  In  Rum 
there  is  uttle  doing,  nor  any  variation  m  price.  The  price  of  J9rafii^  is  unsetded,  and  die 
sale  of  Geneva  languid,  as  the  importations  of  these  artides  are  very  oooiidefaUfl* 

In  our  last  B^rt,  we  took  a  general  review  of  British  oorameroe,  and  die  eountxieB  to 
which  it  was  daily  extending.  We  omitted  to  notice  a  trade  to  the  Red  Sea*  whidh  we  are 
happy  to  perceive  is  entering  upon  by  British  capital  and  skilL  Mocha  is  the  diief  portat 
present  where  this  trade  is  earned  on,  but  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  it  win  aoon  eoitaid 
with  increasing  energy  to  all  the  ports  in  that  £uned  sea,  both  on  its  Arabian  and  its  Abys- 
sinian shores,  and  also  along  the  easterft  shores  of  Africa,  to  the  wuthwaid  of  tfaflN«oim- 
tries.  During  the  war,  the  Americans  carried  on  an  extensive  and  IncndfB  tndt  wiA 
these  places,  by  means  of  having  the  Isles  of  France  for  their  rendesvous.  Tbii  tnAe  we 
may  now  &irly  anticipate  is  gone  into  hands  whose  industry  and  honour  .wiR  tppidl^  de- 
fuse through  these  distant  and  once  more  interesting  regions  the  bleadnfs  of  kaov^Mgei 
eivilizadon,  and  peace. 

Since  our  last  publication,  we  are  happy  to  see,  that  our  accounts  of  the  cztoiaivs^tiade 
and  flourishing  revenues  of  Our  country,  are  borne  out  by  the  hi^est  audiority*  By  die 
statement  of  L(»d  Casdereagh,  in  the  House  oi  Commons,  on  tSe  9th  instant*  if^  Jeaai 
that  the  actual  increase  of  the  revenue  for  last  year,  was  ^5,328,000 ;  while  dia  otttadi- 
ture  was  considerably  less  than  what  had  been  anticipated.  Thus  the  great  pQiiit-Mq|plH|f 
and  firmly  establisheid,  that  the  income  of  die  counti^  exceeds  its  expenditure  Ibr  list;  yetf 
about  £3,500,000,  with  every  appearance  of  a  progressive  improvement  £ar  the  yatt  sow 
running.  From  the  same  authority,  we  also  learn  that  the  exports  of  this  eoontzj  ftir  die 
year  ending  the  5th  October  last,  of  articles  of  British  produce  and  numn^fiuAwnt^  9^^^ 
lated  at  the  official  vabte^  or  value  as  entered  at  the  Custom-house,  amounted  ts  X!S5att^O00» 
about  £100,000  more  than  in  1815,  the  year  when  they  exceeded  aU  die  piArioaa.'ymiv 
by  £10,000,000.  The  excess  beyond  1817  is  £3,325,000.  But  our  reaiden  most  Mr  hi 
mind,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  real  value ;  it  is  gready  more  ;-.-this  is  only  Ifad  oiillll» 
facturer's  and  exporter's  price,  namely,  what  they  cost  them  at  the  read^  monqr  pooob 
To  this  we  must  add  their  profits,  and  all  expenses  of  commission,  freight,  '"■"^nffj  Ac. 
which  are  all  profits  to  the  British  nation,  and  certainly  as  mudi  part  of  our  trade  as  theM 
articles  themselves.  Taking  these  together,  at  25  per  cent  we  have  the  enonnooi  warn,  of 
£44,156,250,  as  the  actual  value  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  mannftcliiNe  kn 
one  year.     When  to  all  this  we  add  the  exports  of  articles  of  foreien  prodneiy  of  wUdi 


our  readers  may  form  some  idea  by  turning  to  our  last  Commerdal  Biepart,  utawttMBf 
of  these  exports  are  very  minutely  given,  and  where  they  think  on  the  vai^  intanvf  Iimb 
of  tliis  country.  When  they  reflect  upon  the  amazing  extent  of  our  imports,  (the  pMdwi 
from  our  West  India  colonies,  and  cotton,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  beiiig  eqoil^li 
£32,000,000  alone)  they  may  then  form  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  trade  and  ■'MPfliiil|di 
mercantile  interests  and  establishments  of  this  wonderM  country.  ^  It  cyMhiti  to  OMtiBlir 
of  the  inquirer,  a  picture  of  human  skill,  ingenuity,  capital,  and  indnstiy,  ndl  at  mnt 
were  put  m  motion  and  activity  in  any  age  of  the  world,  and  such  as  can  hmiiBj  iwilN 
surpassed  in  any  succeeding  age.  It  strikes  faction  dumb,  maleyolenoe  Binta^  mA  «K 
boldest  enemies  with  terror  and  dismay. 

Blight  and  brilliant  as  is  the  picture  here  exhibited,  let  no  one  itotjam  dbnt-dte  m^ 
merciaJ  sky  is  to  remain  for -ever  imclouded,  and  never  be  visited  widi  a  alonK-  lUl 
must  be  the  reverse.  It  is  approaching  with  rapid  strides.  A  time  of  eornmoneiBinHRMs 
and  difficulty  is  marching  hard  after  many,  and  will  soon  overtake  individiula.  TiiMiiJi 
from  four  great  causes,  all  directed  to  the  same  point.  The  first  is  the  diain  dC 
for  foreign  loans,  and  purchases  in  foreign  ftinds ;  the  second  is  immenie  flo 
culations  ;  the  third  springs  from  the  general  and  indiscriminate  system  of 
turcrs,  of  consigning  goods  {5  every  market,  without  being  possessed  of  di 
which  would  have  enabled  them  to  judge  what  was  best  smted  to  each ; 
last  cause  is,  the  great  loss  on  cotton-wool  imported  into  this  country  last  ji 
not  be  less  than  £3,000,(X)0,  two  thirds  of  which  is  perhaps  confined  to  M( 
Liverpool,  llie  first  cause  may  now  be  considered  as  nearly  removed ;  the 
from  tiie  great  facility  with  which  money  was  obtained,  and  which  has  ind 
go  to  a  great  extent  in  every  market,  to  endeavour  to  retrieve  the  immenae  k 
by  various  causes  in  the  disastrous  year  1816.  But  still  the  evil  com 
will  be  partial,  temporary,  and,  in  comparison  to  the  whole,  of  small 
to  our  whole  trade,  it  is  like  the  storm  on  the  ocean,  which  shatters  a  few  sU^in  an 
while  prosperous  ga^es  bear  the  great  proportion  on  their  way.  It  is  the  thwidar 
fJ 
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1          the  tOTiid  dimate  whicli  jpuies  in  a  moment,   aiid  leaves  a  purer  fttmoelthcTe  aiid  more  en*      ■ 

^^^  ti veiling  sky.     It  con  no  more  injure  our  general  strength »  wealth,  and  prosperity,  rhan      H 

^^^  the  shaking  a  few  aconu  from  the  lo%  oak  would  unpair  its  grandeur  or  injurt  its      | 

^■strength. 

I 

H                        ^^ 

1 

^^P                                             Errata  fir  last  Commercial  Report 

J 

^^1           For  Rum  paid  dubes,  IBTIi*  read  1818'                                                                     '^^^m 
^^B          For  American  timber,  provision:.,  and  atwat  read  timber,  proiisioug,  and  Jiatw.   ^^^B 

^^m          In  page  49B,  line  iS,  for  ^'If^i^rkan  powers,  read  European  powersi.                         ^^^H 

^H                               FBICES  CURRENT— .^aw  m.-^London,  Feh  5,  1810.                   ^ 

HeGAR.  Muie. 

LEITH. 

GLASGOW, 

Ll\XUPO0L, 

LONDON, 

DUTIES.      1 1 

B.  P»  Dry  Brown,   »  cwt. 

7t>     ta      — 

7i      U>    7« 

G4    CO       j« 

75     to     77 

^      ^l  10    0 

Mid.  good,  ana  finemuJ. 

Hu          da 

79             Ii7 

77             91 

79              85 

Fine  and  very  Hue,    ,    .   ; 

e2             96 

91             UA 

9X             95 

Hi              fjo 

Ecfiii(?4,  Doub.  Loaves    , 

150            ICO 

—              ^ 

—              — ' 

131            L^^ 

Powder  dittA>        *        , 

i!sn        Lsfi 

.—              _  ' 

«.              _ 

K7          n*i 

Sfefrlc  ditto,       t       • 

lia            12? 

119            1*4 

1*0             1*2 

lU            lib 

Small  Lumps 

Hi           116 

114            lie 

130            1^4 

110              — 

Largv  ditto,       .       . 

108           111 

110            11^ 

lOb            111 

1U8           JIO 

Cruihed  Luiriu!;,    , 

«;«         £fi ; 

C6              C7 

t)5          r»» 

—              — 

MOLAbSKS,  British,    €Wt 

m         — 

37              3S 

37             38 

31  C          35 

0    7    6i  ' 

eOFFEE,  Janmioa    .     cwt. 

Ord.  aood,  ttwd  toe  urd. 

i.>o        m 

128           159 

134           144 

135             140 

• 

Dutdi,  Trinfje  und  very  ord. 

]  17          IM 

145            lii£ 

145           15y 

14 f             158 

1     0    0    71 

lit)           150  1 

_              

105           i5B 

nr>             158 

Ord.  mjmAf  oit^  ^Qc  ord. 

ISO            111 

tSS            141 

138           \\C 

13W             150 

Mid.  KDod,  and  Ene  roiiL  ' 

PIMENTO  [in  B«iid)       lb.' 
SPIRITS, 
Jam.  auj]ipl60,p.   gall. 

H7           119 

145            147 

117            152 

M3             149  1 

HO               — 

.^               _ 

138            115 

145            154 

n       -1 

9               &i 

9               — 

H              H 

0      0      9r^ 

3t  lOd    4a  Od 

3f  84    StlUd  ' 

3a  8d      4s  Od 

3s  4d    5a  Od 

0    8    li 
fB.S.>         0  17     4* 
tp,S./         0  17  llg 

firivdy,       -       *       . 

5     6     (i     0 

_              — 

—              — 

4    9      5    6 

G«iwva, 

5  10     4     0 

—              "^ 

-i—              — ■ 

3    6     3    8 

Clarcl.  1^  Growthi,  hl«L 

7    H     7  11 

_              __ 

^-              —■ 

15    6       — 

CO              £4  ' 

-^              .. 

■—.              — 

£3,5        65    0 

f8,S.>  EH3  IB    0 
\P.S.  f?l48     4     6 

Portugal  Ri?d»           Pipt 
SpaiiijihWIutv,         tnitt 

18              M 
34             55 

—              —  1 

^-              *~ 

50       58    0 
30        Qb    i\ 

B,a.i  Z  95  11     0 
F.^.  J  P    98  1<3     0 

TeneriJffe,                   ptpe. 

30             3fl 

— i              — 

,-.               «- 

25        38    0 

Madeim,      .      .      .    | 

60            70 

—              -^ 

—               — 

h%       &^    0 

\%,%\      96  13    0 
\F.S*J       99  16    6 

1         0    9    I'i 

LOGWOOD,  iam*     .    ton. 

£10            - 

7  10    7  15 

8    0         a     « 

7  IS      8    0 

HiMidura^, 

10  ID       — 

7  15    8     0 

&  10        8  15 

8    0      8    5 

Caropeachy,       *       .    * 
rUSTlC,  Janwiea, 

11              -- 

9    0    9  to 

9     0         ^    B 

9  10         — 

Jl              — 

»              .^ 

10  15       11     0 

11   11     12    0 

}         1     4     6i 

Cl.^»a, 

13             — 

_              

l:!  10      13    5 

14     0     14  10 

IN( .         ,  i       ^'i-Asfine,  lb. 

ds  6d  lU  6d 

•    G    9    € 

—          — 

9»  (Id  11    c 

g      0     0     44 

O           0        2        4r4 

h      0     5     ^ 

TI                      T  Piue,fiX)t. 

S    3      12    6 

^..              _ 

3E    5     5    G 

11-  .  .       ^,        .'     . 

4    6      5    0 

^              ^ 

-V             ^ 

«_                «■ 

t:hri^Tiuii!srttia  lilut  paid) 

2    3      f     4 

^.              '^ 

..           _    ' 

^ 

St  Dominfio,  ditw 

14      18 

U  10    1    8 

1  Si  1    e 

15      16 

ff     3  16    0 
?      8  14     2 

«           — 

1     K     J     0 

1  4   ^  ^ 

18      1  10 

TAB,  Amcfican,       «     bri. 

- 

-        - 

IG    0  16    6 

19  G          - 

{P;f:)l  [  \  ^% 

Arcbangg), 

21              5f3 

_         — 

19    6  11    0 

S3              - 

**      —.           m— 

PITCH,  Forwign,    ,      rwL 

10              - 

—           — 

^              — 

IS     D  It    6 

fB.S.\S     1     8     6 

ir.s./?^   J  10   1 

^                   0    3    2 

TALLOW,  Hiid.  YeL  Cuad. 

75              76 

75             76 

75              — 

70    0       - 

ti.    ..              1,        .        . 

77              — 

11 :                      liine,      ton. 

d3              54 

50              5S 

^p.              _ 

£51    Q        — 

/B.S.12    0    9    U 
\F.S.;?    0  10    oj 

!     -               '.Joan,      , 

17             48 

49              60 

45              46 

14   10        — 

FLAV, 

Riga  Thlw*  fie  Druj^Rak. 

Ilutrh, 

Iri^, 

as             84 
GO           140 
liG             75 

E     E 

-              - 

86    0        . 
70              90 

[8.8.1 1    0    0     4  3 
JF.S./r    0    0    7>6 

TdATS.  Areljangel,    ,    lO'K 

90             95 

—          — 

—              -. 

£4    5      i  10 

fBS.V         13    9 
VF.sJ         1     4114 
IB.S.V         0    3     (>j^ 

llRtSTLRb', 

iiotiYiburgh  Fir^t»,     ewti 

15  0     16  0 

^          — 

«              _ 

14  10         » 

i  F.S.I        0     3  U; 

A.SMKS.  Pi^pri*Pe*rt,    • 

1&             ^ 

—           — 

—              . 

51              49 

/BS.\        0     4     65 

1  !•'  S   1         0     6       4 

Montreal  cUlto, 

58             60 

5S               6t> 

57             — 

60              — 

}     017 

Pol, 

53             M 

5:i               53 

5«             53 

50              — 

OIL,  Whale,       ,       .  tun. 

U             — 

38               40 

40              ^ 

32             35 

r.id,        ,       , 

HOavbrL) 

40               4^ 

38              — 

38              40 

TOBACCO,  Virgin,  fin*',  lb. 

11             IS 

itk             13 

0    8      0  10 

Uld      12 

0        10 

Middling, 

lt»            loi 

11               IM 

0    5^    0    7i 

I    llrV       11 

i~"  -    - 

9               10 

10           n' 

0    5          — 

7'           8i 

«  »                       wedGcorg, 

.^              

1     55     1     7i 

I    3^    1     6 

14      16 

t-         \ 

:  lie. 

^~«                 E» 

.1     fi      3     8 

2    9      3    0 

2    0      3     0 

\ 



2  U      3     4 

2     C      S     8 

15     18 

■'.iMiiiiug,       ! 
Pr'niTin  I  ivsid  Beirtiictv 

"       I 

^9      2  11 
1     8      S     0 

1     8      ?    2 
1     7       1   10 

15      17 
I    7      1  lu 

ftS.     s    0    8    7 
F.S.     S    0  17     ^ 

^^     \'. .    1 

_              _ 

15      19 

i     4       1     <3 

14       16 

F                                H 

^^^L 

_ .              — . 

a   0    i!   0^ 

19       1  10  1  1     9      1   \U 

^ 

^^^H 

I    9     1  10' 

I     7       1    8^    I     7      1     8l 

I         J                     ■ 

^L             ,i\\                                                      4L      '                                    ^^ 

«[3S 


Reg^sier.'-^Commercial  Report, 
Weekly  Priee  of  8iock$,  from  Uto23djm 
2d.  9th. 


CPfeb 


tSd. 


Bank  stock,  ^ 


3  per  cent  reduced,  * 

3  per  cent  consols,. 

4  per  cent  consols,... 

5  per  cent  navy  ann.^ 
Imperial  3  per  cent  ann.. 
India  stock, «. 

■  bonds,«. 

Exchequer  bills,  2d.  p.d«^ 
Consols  for  ace.  ,..,.^^- 
American  3  per  cent« 
new  loan,  6  p.  c 


78|  78 

9Hi 


80  pr. 

16  18  K. 

79  1 


92  93pr. 
19  20  pt. 

79 


231} 
86  87  pr. 
19  20  pr. 
794 
6711  90  c. 


87  89  pr. 
18  20  pr. 
79i 


French  5  per  cents. 

Courge  of  Exchange,  February  2.^Ain8terdam,  11  :  6  :  2  U.  Antwert,  11  x  9.  Ex. 
Hambuxgh,  33  :  7  :  2^  U.  Frankfort,  1  :  10  Ex.  Paris,  23  :  80  :  2  U.  BowdeiiDE. 
23 :  80.  Madrid,  40^  effect  Cadiz,  40^  effect  Gibraltar,  34;  L^g^iom,  52.  Genoa* 
47  i-  Malta,  50.  Naples,  4.2^.  Fakrmo,  127  per  oz. .  OporUH  68>  Rio  Jauson,  65w 
Dublin,  10.     Cork,  10|.     Agio  of  the  Bank  of  Holland,  2. 

Prices  of  Gold  and  j^i/tfr,  per  02r..>Porti]gal  gold,  in  eoin,  £0  : 0 :  Ol  Fonifli  fM^ 
in  bars,  £0:0:0.  New  doubkwns,  £0:0:0.  New  dollan,  6a,  9d.  8iher»  m  bntr 
58.  7d. 


LondoHf  Corn  Exchange,  Feb,  1. 


Hlicat  Red  .  57  to  62 

Fine 73  to   79 

Superfine  .  .  —  to  — 
Foreign  ....  <—  to  — 
EngU8hWheat,57to  &£ 

Fine 75  to   82 

Snperfine  .   .     ^to  — 

New ^to   — 

Rye 40  to  — 

Fine 42  to   50 

Darlcy  ....    42  to   50 

Fine GO  to   6l 

New Wi  to   71 

MiiU, 84  to   90 

Fine  ...  .  95  to  — 
<Ji»y  Pease  .  .  53  to  58 
Fine 60  to  68 


Fine 63  to   — 

Tick    ....   4«to  55 
Small  Beana  .   65  to   72 

Fbm —  to   — 

Feed  Oats  ...  28  to   31 
Fine  ....     32  to    34 


Poland  do  . 
Fine  .  .  . 
i^Dtatodo.  . 
Fine  .  .  .  . 
Fine  Flour, 
Seconds 


.  32  to  34 
3«to  38 
38  to  40 
—  to 
60  to    65 

.55  to    60 


North  Country  —to 
Bran,  per  q.  . 
Fine  Pollard  . 


—  to 

—  to 


Seeds,  ^c-^Feb.  6. 


MuKt.  Brown, 
—White  .  .  . 
Tares  .  .  .  .  , 
Turniiw  .  .  . 
—Red  .... 
~Yell:>w,  ncn 
C'arraway  ...  70  to 
Canary   .    .    ,130  to    —' New  Trefoil 
New  Rapcsecd,  £46  to  £—. 


65*  to 


English 
Scotch  . 
Welch  .  . 
Irish  ..  . 
New  .  .  . 
Dantsie 
Wismar  • 
American 
Quehec 


12  to  20 !  HemiKced  .  .  65  to  70 
14  to  i'O  Liuseod,  cru«h.  60  to  66 
12  to  17  New,  for  Seed  80  to  90 
12  to    L'O    Ryegrass,    .       " 

Clover,  Red, 

—  White  .   . 

Coriander 


-to   — 
—  to   — 
72 


.  10  to   40 

—  to  120 

—  to  110 

—  to    25 

—  to    6o 


Wheat, 
per701bf. 


Liverpooi,  Feb.  1. 


s,  d,     s,  4, 


11  0  to  12  0 

10  0  to  IS  0 

11  0  to  12  0 
11  3  to  IS  9 

—   to   — 
11  6  to  IS  6 
11  6  to  ISO 
11  0  to  13  0 
9  6  to  10  3 
Sarley,  per  60  libs. 
English,grind.6  6  to   6  9 
Maltuig  ...  9  0  to  10  e 
Irish  ...   6  0  to   6  6 
Scotch  .  .     7  6  to   9  0 
Foreign  .  .   6  9  to  7  6 
Maltp.9glB.ll  0  to  13  0 
Oats,  per  45  lit. 
Eng. new  .   4  6to4 
ScoOdi  pota.  4  7  to  4 
Welsh  ...   4  4  to  4 
Irish,        .       4  6  to  4 
Common  .     4  0  to  4 
Beans,  pr  qr. 
English  ..  64  0  to  65  0 
Foreign  ..  64  0  to  65  0 
Irish  .  .   .   62  0  to  64  0 


Rica,i».of<rt.  0  Otti  0  • 
Flour,  bwlUu 
p.280lb]SflSI4)toe5  0 
-SeooDds  .56  OtoflOO 
IriA|KS401li.5t0loM  0 


per  quar. 
—  Boiling  .  60  0  to  65  0 


p.  bU  44010  470 
-Sour do..  840ID»  0 
CloveMeed.  pb  b«h. 

—  White   .         OtB     0 

—  Red    .    .'      Oto    0 
Oatmeal,  per  14011. 
Enjdish         40  010410 

so^  .. . 5seio»e 

Irish .  M0to400 

Butter,  Berff  ^ 
Butter,  per  cwt.  s.  «. 
Bdfiuk  .  .  101  to  0 
Newry  •  •  100  to  0 
Dro^da  •  OOto  0 
Waterfbcd  •  •  94  to  0 
Cork.  3d  .  .  9Uto  0 
2d,niidaed  .  lOSto  0 
T,p.tierQe  05  to  100 
p.bBml  .00 to  €5 
Pork,  p.  brl.  M  to  105 
Hams,  dry, .     70.to     0 


Short middlto    7>to 

Long   .  esto 

Rapcseed,  per  last,  £44  to  £46. 


Average  Prices  of  Com  of  England  ond  Wales,  from  the  Returns  received  ist  the  WtA 
ended  23<2  January  1819. 

Wheat,  79s.  5d.— Rye,  56s.  7d.— Barley,  6  Is.  5d.— Onta,  ."Is.  lOd.— Beans,  71s.  9d.^-I>Caie.  7Qi-  5d.«« 
Oatmeal,  obs.  Id.— Beer  or  Big,  Oa.  Od.  ^^  ^^ 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  in  Scotland,  hjf  tltc  Quarter  ofEigfU  Winchetier  JfmMt, 
and  Oatmeal^  per  Boll  of  128  lbs.  Scots  Troiu  or  140  lbs,  Avoirdtipois,  4f  Use  Ft^ 
Weeks  immediately  preceding  the  13th  January  1819. 

Wheat,  68s.  5d.— Rye,  51s.  &l.— Barley,  ISs.  7d.— Oats,  '29*.  Id ^Beans,  49s.  lid.— Pvasfe.  51k.  7d^ 

Oatmeal,  'J3s.  lOd.— Beer  or  Big,  41s.  Cd.  .    '"**  **^ 


Wheat 

1st, 'K)s.Od. 

?d 37s.  6<1. 

Al, 31s.  (ki. 


EDINBURGH.— FEBRUAaY  3. 


Barley. 

1st, 428.  Od. 

2d — ti.Otl 

3d S28.()d. 

A\-eruge  «j^'  Wheat,  £i 


Oats. 

1st t»(Js.()d, 

2d — s.()d. 

:W 208.  Od. 

17:6:  8.12ths. 


Pease  &  Bean*. 

Ist 278.  Od. 

2d — fcOd, 

3d, W8.0d. 


lbl».] 


Regitter^ — Commercial  JHeport. 
Tu<'s4tt}f,  February  3. 


Beef  (174  ^^'  V^  ^M  Os.  jd  to  Os.  8d. 

Mutton    .     *    .     .  0&  6d  to   Os.  8d. 

I.amb,  per  qu«?tct  .  Os.  Od*  to"  Os.  OiL 

Veal Os.  Hd»to    Ib.  Od. 


Pork Ob.    6d.  to   Os. 

T^HaVt  per  stone  .    ISs,  Od.  to  Os. 


Od, 


QuATtem  Loaf     .    , 
Potatoes  (28  lb.)    . 
Butter^  per  lb.      ♦     . 
Salt  ditto,  per  Btooe 
Ditto  per  lb»     ,    ,     , 
i»  per  dozen    . 


O&lRto  OS. 
Oe.  lOd.  to  Of. 
Is.  3d.  to  Is. 
20&  0d*to24^ 
Is.   44.  to    Is. 


Od. 
Od. 

Od. 
6d. 


Is*  Od.  to  Os.  Od* 


HADDINGTON Febuctaby  fiu 


Wheat. 

1st, 40».  Od. 

2d,......37g,0d- 

3d,. 34fl.Od, 


Barley. 

iHt, 39ft.  Od. 

£d 37s.  Od. 

3d, 34s.  Od. 

Average  of 


Oats* 

l8t,......25s.6d. 

2d, ?!?s.Od. 

3d,. 19b.  Od. 


Wheat,  ^"0  :  0 :  0  :  O-Oths. 


Pease. 

1st, 25a.  Od. 

2d 216.  Od. 

3d, 18s.  Od. 


fieansr 

lst» 256.  OtU 

2d 2l8.  Od. 

3d, 168.0d. 


m 


KoU. — The  boll  of  wheats  beaiM,  and  pea^e,  is  about  i  per  cent,  more  than  lialf  a  quarter, 
OT  4  WisdiesteT  buihela ;  that  of  baiky  and  oats  oeaily  6  Winchester  buahelis. 


Alphabet iCAX  List  of  English  Bankruftctes,  announced  between  the  1st  and 
3Ist  January  1S1£>,  eztneted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

AUum,  R.  ChathajTi,  Kemti  builder 

Andnrws,  R.  Biiitol,  haker 

Atkiiuon,  J.  PaJatart,  Cumberland^  cotton  maita^ 

factuTcr 
Aubcrrt,  N.  D.  Lloyd'i  CoHlbt^-houic,  ai\4.  Harlpy- 

ford-pl&cVt  Keoiitiigton,  ioisuruuce^tirul&er 
AthtTtnm,  T.  Lis-erpool,  tanner 
Bvrgis,  J.  bouthAinptjjimtjvet,  CovcnC'GaitliRij  or- 

ii«in*'ntal  papt  r-n.Jtniifacturer 
Darker,  J.  Stn.:     r  , m.n,  bfewtt- 

Bradlfy,  J.  St  ^iCT,  oonl-injwttFT 

BavUn,  D.  Sir;  -  -Ettshlre,  dothler 

Bert,  J.   Chureri-rtiLM?t,    S|]ittal£cldB,  IximbaiMn* 

ijiaimfacturer 
Biownt  J^  Leeds,  straw  Imt  manufacturer 
Buddcii,  J.  Hhitlo^  liquQP^efehifit 
Bootii.  J,  Onford-Btrect,  grocer 
BrocklebaDk,  iS.  Livprpoolj  tnerdutnt 
Bryant,  W.  Greenwich,  ooadi-msster 
Blqiwrty,  W.  l^olton.  cotton-roianufiictuTeT 
Sdili,  W,  Knight^  Uo^lnor&hlre,  Woolataplfft 
Bcttdiiluw,  II.  Mitne}i«MLcr,  dicek-inanuTnctnrer 
Bnutner^  J*  Birmingham »  pattcn^manufecturor 
Qlackboni,  Withuxn,  k ftfet'x ,  oorn^factor 
Collins,  It.  M«di»t£](n«,  d^^cr  in  hops 
Cftter«  S.  and  J.  Hom«,  WatUng-ftrMt,  warehouse^ 

RUUl 

ChipmaD*  R.  HaitimffT^mitli,  surgeon 
Ca»cls,  R.  St.  SwithhtVlaiiej  mcrcbaQt 
Churchill,  J.  .StaJi|»ope-street,  i  lare-nuif kel^  corv- 

mon -brewer 
ColUiu.  F.  Now'l'jfhboumc,  Su&scx 
Cole*  £.  Hhrew«l)iafy,  lu>i>«itirdliBnt 
Cooper,  T.  Kuiiiiei^vrharf^  Uppi^  ThameiMtieet, 

merchant 
Cnrver,  J.  and  W«   Vcct^  Baaingholl-tftreett  mer^ 

chantft 
Cowley^   T.  Bojiton-Io-Moorfi,    Lancafhlre^    wiure- 

hou^nun 
Durh-am^  J.  ^hadwell-^troct,  corcaufi^hiutdicr 
Diivja,  N,  Glovioeater  Tenmoe,  New-road*  Whiter 

l:        :      !  >\4iant 
|i  rcjulneedle'»tzcet,  meichiuit 

J;,.  readnecdle-fltreet,  wine-merchaDt 

L>iiiii<  i^i  ^*'  jun.  BbhcMyft  Stortsord*  malt.factor 
DaveYr  i>  Fuuktmmr  NotfoU^  IromniiDger 
l^vei-ett^  W.  Cambridge,  eom-mcnhant 
Flinders,  J.  Nottinghjim,  luMier 
Ffidav,  R.  Ulcftworthi  hargcHcnaitir 
Flint,  W-  Old-Baiiey.  printer 
Fin^tTtld,  T.  St  Catht^rkiiMtrc^  dii|M>«xi«r 
Fotoc,  ^  Wakttt,  Somersetshire,  dualer 
Qcoeiulaiie,  R.  Mvmouthi  buiMer 
Obaeion,  J.  CocKhVU»  Hateliift  pfiUto-mcrchant 
Gardner,  N.  and  11.  GLoucfslerj  hiKtikets  nudcorn- 

dfeal«r« 
Gittboon,  R.  Bawtiev,  Yorkshire 
GatdiiMfr,  U.  c  >t  -^- 1^-♦— <,  hatter 
Hoit,  jV,  Dead  t  >try-i»quarej  incrchaut 

H«wiU,  p.  Bo) 

HortocJtii,  S.  li  !      ,         unctufcr 
Hofg,  J*  E.  Bri>ad-«tri?i;t.  wartsfaouseman 
'^-^ward,  H.  Great  PQrtland-«lreel,  paner-hjuger 


Herm,  J.  Birmingham,  smew-maker 

Hardie,  A-  Uriinci-cowrt,  Hroad^frcet, 

Uudion,  W.  Upfier  ThBme*.<itre«t,  eartben-waffts 

man 
Hught'i,  S,  Liverpool,  liquor-mcrthant 
Huhne.  VV.  Leek,  Staflbrdihire,  grocer 
Irlannftn,  G.  Norwich,  m'tmtiaeturer 
Ingram,  L.  Ch«ipsid«,  hatter 
JoNTUison,  R.  Plymouth,  grocer 
Jacob,  J.  GraveUIane.  Hcrundsditch.  lotmoeeikHC 
Jmmhigs,  J.  c:.  Catheriiie-atrtet.  dealer 
Jay,  J.  Old- Jewry,  wine-mereliaint 
Jobe!»»  J.  '.md  H.  Hu^jhcs,  Liverpool,  merchants 
iosx^,  £.  Great  Sutcon-^treut,  .Clerkimwdli  coal* 

merchant 
J.  Keroot,  Cafitl&strc'tt,  Leie^ster-fictdi,  draggyt 
KcatR,  T.  M,  Poultry,  JuU-raAmitat-turer 
Kendijck,  J.  CImddeslcy  Corliett.  WurcctliMliiie. 

miller 
Longman,  F.  G.  Norwich,  mnlstier  ' 
Limi]ey»  W»  Jermyn-strcet,  ^vme-merehant 
Lui-v.  I!.  l'ut:<hJ(-v.  th.'riti'onlshire,  buiklur 

!■"        I  ■    '- '"  ■  ■'  'iraipBr 

LI  mue  BeU  Ymt^i,  Si 

.!.■--    !  ,  ^  I  .-.,.   -..  iiaiitt 

Lute^^  T.  \V.,i»pinL;,   tn;s  ttr-i«nffner 
M*Leod,  T,   fl.    Pionen-han,  Wlnehertcivstrme, 

wliio-mcrctiautti 
Mt>rchaut,  J.  tihi^pton  Mallet,  Sumersetshire,  Imv 

kec^ 
Mfims,  J.  Woolwich,  cordwalner 
TIftorcan  W.  Briiitol.  vktu»Iler 
Notale,  IVf.  LanuLstDT,  chemist 
Oulftt,  J.  Ch»iioiJc^tre«t,  Fitxroy-souarc,  jeweller 
Uxenhani,  J.  T.  (JKrord-street,  mangle-mAkcr 
Philllt«,  R.  Exeter.  vhimi«t 
Pcrkms,    V.  Perkins  Rents,    Peter-fitxeet,  West- 

mia^tur,  victualler 
Price,  D,  Watford,   IIl  r 
Piddlng,  J.J.  HifihvH  r 

l*arsone«    S.    H<uiovti  ,  ^.ooadv 

plater 
Pevt,  VV.  Ba^inglmtVstivet.  merohanc 
Paytiin,  W.  Liocolw'i*4uj»-IUldfc,  wine-mtrchant 
P*aTv,  J.  sea.  ittoekport,  muilin-nianufacturer 
PhUfip*,  T.  Urcad-&tr««t-hill,  merchaat 
Paterson,  M.  Halifax,  dyi  r 
PerkiuR,  J*  Tiverton,  tiinhber-mcrcluint 
Puwcr,  4-  and  R.  Warwick,  l\iisbury -square,  mejw 

chant* 
Ridley,  T.  Seatan-sUiice.  N'ofthumbcrlond,  brewer 
RiJfitrii,  J.  Old  Broad-&tti.*ct.  luerdmut 
Ritchie,  T.  Air-stn?et,  PiccodiUy,  merchant 
HolHit^on,  J.  Holywell,  buU'hcr 
Reddal,  *\\  LixTriioQl,  merchant 
R«dilu1,  W.        dt).  a<K 

Rtcbarda^  V*  ManuVrow,  llow<anunaii,  maoulhe- 

turing  chemist 
Richard^,  IL  Beacoq^field,  Buekinchattuhirt^  car^ 

pentcr 
Riu^'B,  J.  Lambeth,  Umtier-niBrctuiiil 
Russell,  Ai  Tewkesbury,  Cfloucesfetithirej  lin«ti< 

drat^r 
Satter.  C. 
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Swan,  R.  Gainsborough,  Lincoln,  merchant 
Still,  J.  South  Island-idace,  Brixton,  Surrey,  mer* 

chant 
Smith,  W.  Moffat-strcet,  City-road,  corn-dealer 
Sumner,  T.  Preston,  oom-merehant 
Stiff,  W.  Borthwick,  Hampshire,  doOer 
Tully,  F.  Bristol,  baker 
Thomas,  W.  Cheapside,  draper 
Thompson,  W.  H.  Liverpool,  merdumt 
Taytor,  W.Jun.  Liverpool,  mcrdiant 
Terra],  J.  mrmingham,  printer 
Thomson,   K*    Globe-staurs,    Rotherhithe,    ship* 

builder 
Unwin,  R.  Chapel  en  le  Frith,  timbcr-merdumt 
Venus,  J.  Lower  Shadwcll,  vintner 


[Feb. 


Vertue,  S.  Mark-lane,  conMneidiant 

WiUiams,  H.  Duke«traet,  BkMMnabuiy*  wine-mer* 

chant 
Wadlcy,  J.  Coventry-atraet,  Hay-nmkcC.  cbeca^ 

mon^ 
Walker,  R.  Newcastle-upoii-TyiUbjK!P6« 
Wardte,  G.  and  T.  An-haBm  Wharf,  Upper- 

Thamea-street,  oil-cruahers 
Wattion,  J  Gravesend,  Kent,  ooaeh-nuntier 
WUte,  W.  Cbairotd,  Gk>uoestenhize,  ISn 
Wheefier^  D.  Hyd&atnet,  BkxMuabury,  ( 

manufacturer 
Wik»u,  J.  H.  jun.  Upper  Bdgmve-plaoe,  PUnlioo, 

picture^lealer 
Young,  T.  Paddington,  Bfary4e<taa^  groeer 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies,  annouiioed  between  lit  and  Slit 
January  1819,  extracted  inm  the  Edinbuigh  Gasette. 


Bourne,  John,  bookaeller  andpublidier,  Hill-place, 

Edinbunh 
Hendry,  John,  and  Co.   muslin  manufacturen, 

Glasgow;  and  John  Hradry,  and  Jotm  M*Neil, 

the  mdividual  partners  of  that  eosnpany 
Loudon,  George,  and  Co.  merdiants,  Glasgow  ^  and 

George  Ixnidon,  merdiant  there,  an  individual 


M'Gount,  Watson,  an&  Co.  merdiants,  Greenodi : 
'   r  on  business  there  luoder  that  firm;  and 


partner  of  that  company 
tt'Gounf,  Watson,  and  Co 

carrying  on  business  tha 

at  St  Thomas,  under  the  firm  of  James  Blair 

and  Co. 
M'Gregor,  Alexander,  carrier  and  trader  between 

Perth  and  AberfeUy 
M'llquham,  James,  victualler  and  i|pirit<lealer, 

Glasgow 
Saunders  and  Mellias,  merchants,  Aberdeen ;  and 

John  Saunders,  and  Peter  Melliss,  the  individual 

partners  of  said  company 

DIVIDENDS. 
Anderson,  Robert,  late  merchant,  Wick ;  by  John 

Kirk,  merchant  there 
Brown,  ^VUliam,  hardware  merchant,  Edinbuigh ; 

by  David  Brown;  2s.  6d.  per  pound 
Brown,  William,  jun.  merctiant,  Edinburgh ;  by 

George  Todd,  iun-  writer  there 
Brown,  William,  late  of  Loogbedholm ;  by  the  trus- 
tee 
Cublick,  William,  dnmer,  Greenock;  by  David 

Limint,  merchant,  Ghiagow  ;  58.  3d.  per  pound 
Campbell,   *illiara,  grocer  and  spirit-dealer,  Ar- 

g\re4trect,  GLisgow,  23d  March 
Flming,  William,  merchant,  Glasgow;  by  John 

sTlnUMb,  merchant  there,  Sith  January 


Grty,  Da:Tid,  sUpbiiBder,  Klnoardliiei  bf  Jimea 

Teurcum,  ship-owner,  there 
Johnston,  Peter,  uirfiolsterer,  Port^kagpin  vHii 

William  Millar,  dork  to  the  Port^CHa^ow  mttb- 

work  company 
Johnston,  Walter,  mevefaMit,  Bank  hill ;  by  Maitfai 

and  Thomson,  writers,  Lodteiby 
M*Nicol,  Donald,  merchant,  InvaniT  t  hf  Cbud 

Cheasel,  accountant,  Ediabuxgh  ( a  mil  one^  14th 

February 
M'Donaki,  John,  timber  merdiant;  CnmaAi  by 

Morrison  and  M*Dowakl,  wzhars,  fllMpnir;  • 

final  one 
Murray,  William,  merchant,  FoRCi,  by  Jobn  fVv- 

syth,  writer  there 
Paterson,  Allan,  and  Jamou  croefln^  MOaibiaAi 

by  Henry  Potta,  groeer,  '^^    ^     tt-t-^mt 

biugh;  a  final  (me 
Russeu.  David,  late  B ^  _ 

foundry-,  near  Leven ;  by  Tbomaa  Drybioj^ 

writer,  4!unar  . 

Scott  and  Baimanno,  merdianta,  Caaaomr.and  who 

carried  on  businesa  in  tbe  Weit  ban  undK  the 

firm  of  James  Jacqueand  Cat  byJoliA  M*Gavina 

accountant  there,  5th  Mardi 
Scott,  Allan,  and  Son,  wood4iMKlwnla>  Oliiyw} 

by  Dundd  Bannatyne  there 
Turnbuu,  David,  late  in  Caiftmmttli  by  Tbani^ 

Scott,  writer,  Lauder,  lit  M«Rtf 
Webater  and  Finlay,  tatsduaUB,  MombPQWi  by 

Charies  Barday,  merchant  then 
Wood,  James,  merchant  LundiemiUt  by  Aleii» 

der  Watson,  KizkcaUy,  4a,  per  pouad.  m  H 

February 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


militabt. 

Army.  Maj.  Hugonin,  4  Dr.  tobcLt-Cl.  Jan.lSl,19. 

,          Belli,  16  Dr.                       do.  do. 

.- Hutdifais,  3  Dr                  do.  do. 

~ MitdielJ,  Rifle  Brigade       do.  do. 

WcmysB,  50  F.                    do.  do. 

.. Gabriel,  S  Dr.  Gda.             do.  do. 

Thomas,  27  F                     do.  do. 

Peebles,  9  F.                      do.  da 

II        Cameron,  3  F.                    do.  do. 

.           Rowan,  52  F.                      do.  do. 

Campbell,  45  F.                 do.  do. 

Walsh,  91  F.                      do.  do. 

Clements,  18  Dr.                do.  do. 

Shaw,  h.  p.  43  F.                do.  do. 

—  Lord  C.  Fitzroy,  Gren.  Gds.  do.  do. 

Lorrf  A.  Hill, 'J  Dr.             do.  do. 

Browne,  h.  p.  if3  F.             do.  do. 

Fitz  Clarence,  h.  p.  24  Dr.  do.  do. 

Capt.  Wilkle,  92  F.             to  be  Major  do. 

Lane,  R.  Art.                         do.  do. 

Wood,  4  F.                            do.  do. 

Shaw,  4  F.                              do.  do. 

Bavnes,  R.  Art;                     di».  do» 


do. 


Capt.  Pidgeon,  71 F.  to  beiJbtfdr.  jaa.fl«19. 

— —  Blacpherson,  4S  F.    ■' .  dOb  dow 

Gray.  Rifle  Brigade      '  de^  dou 

NfcHe.MP.  ''  4b.  dou 

Sandilanda,  Ooldat.  Ode.  dow  dou 

Knight,  33  F.  do.  dOi 

Barton,  13  Dr.  do.  ddl* 

Shedden,68F.  do.  dd. 

Townaond,  14  Dr. 

DundftkR.  Art. 

Weytend.  16  Dr.  _  „ 

Stewart,  h.  p.  96  F.  dow  do. 

Weddertmm,  Coldst  Gdfc  do.  dik 

Badoock,  14  Dr.  dow  do. 

-~  Mackay.  68  F.  dOb  do. 

Hamerton,  7  F.  do.  do. 

Tomkinacm,  16  Dr.  do.  do^ 

Napier,  R.  Art.  dou  dew 

Webber,  do.  do.  do. 

Wells,  H.  Eltf.  do.  do. 

Mackworth,  13  Dr.  dOb  dOt 

Thomson.  R.  Eng.  do.  do. 

L<rrd  Hotliam,Coklat.Odli  dob  do. 

— —  Moore,  Gren.  Gda.  dOb  dOb 

Freeth,  R.  StaffCorpa  dob  do. 

Hon.  F.  Russdl,  5f  P.'      '  dOb  do. 

*.HH«». C, Gore, 85 F.    '.  dOi  «b 


MIO.^ 


Eeghfer^^^AppGmiments,  Promotidns,  ^c* 


u 


Cjipt.  CameTort,  HI  F.  tij  be  Moj  Jan.  SI,  19. 
—  fJn<Ai\  h.  p-  R.  Art,  do.       tAiu 

^—  Brcret^m,  II,  Art,  do.       do, 

— ^  Htewnrt,  h.  p.  Rifle  Utigatle  *h\        Ju, 

I  Lift  Gdi,  Lieut.  l\  liarton,  to  be  t    ^ 

vice  J^JtTrli(ij»  rcUrei 
Comet  ajiil   !?ul>Licut.  Ct  >  v 

Lit?ut.  by  purt'h,  tio. 

C.  HiiDtm,  iient.  to  be  Cornet  and  (iub- 

I/icuL  Ity  puTi-li.  do. 

Dr.        Ucut,  Fraser  to  be  Capt.  Iiy  purch.  vice 

Genf *  f  :«d<;t  Sir  Fra.  Vmoeht,  U*.  from 
Mij.  C'oJl.  ti;>  Jje  Comet  by  purch,  vice 
tllis.  iiO  Or,  17  Doc  1HI8 

II  Bipvet  Major  fllauckleyj  from  !J5  F.  to 

he  (apt  vici'  Bowers  30  ilo* 

Capi>  ♦  rawfofd,  frum  h.  p.  lo  tic  CapU 

viije  Dulje-Jy,  i-anct-Ued  17  "O, 

Comet  Mallony  to  be  Lieut-  by  purch. 

^  ice  Ho«ki]u,  S*7  F.  6  Jitf».  th  J  J 

A.  ^.  Uishop  U»  be  Comet  tiv  purch. 

vice  t  lark,  prom,  1 7  I'^vv.  JitlS 

C.  i>.  Maid  to  be  Comet  vice  !htaliory 

G  Jaiu  18t9 
Lkut  A.  T»  Maclean  to  be  t  apt.   by 

purch'  vice  Ll.  Col.  Lawrence^  ruL 

a,"V  D*ie.  IS  18 
Conat  Pott  to  be  Lleuu  by  purth.  vicu 

Mitdeaii  do. 

C.  Fai)«ouit  to  be  Comet,  vice  Brown  do, 
N.  Naah  to  be  Ct>rnct»  vice  CocWbun* 

^1  da. 
Gent.  Cadet  VV.  Ekon.  from  MIL  Coll. 

lo  bi- '  onit'i ,  vice  Pott  *>1  do. 

M,  Mlllignii  to  be  Cornet  by  purch,  viw 

Petrre  1  *  du. 

Lieut  t  urtton.  from  I'O  Dr.  10  be  AJj^ 

and  Lieut,  vice  ttttrm  7  Jiin,  1^19 

U,  >Vi»lrrifid  u*  be  Toruf  t  bv  ptirtli.  vice 

Hooter  H  bcc.  m^ 

Conine  C,  A.  F.  Kills,  frotn  It  llr.  lo  be 

Lieut,  by  piirch.  vice  i^tkios(^n        do. 
S.  C«K»k  t-j  U'  Comet  by  purcb.  vice 

I  rouglo^,  pR»£i),  H  J  an .  1  fci  1 9 

Ensigit  M'uoii    Mathews  Uj  be  Lieut. 

vice  tUch.tfdj  n,  dead  7  tlo, 

Wllibim  HelLoghauj  To  W  Ensign  do. 
b.  t?oii&aiij  tu  be  Euaign  hv  |iurrh.  vlea 

lii^iot  Vemer,  from  7  r>^ 

CoL  by  purch.  vicL-  Carr 
Gent  C*det  J.  Kobui«('Ut  ii--,^  -..a.  v  ■u-^:. 

lo  be  Enftieii.  vice  >Jofet,  audi.        ck>. 
Mi»^oT  South  to  bfe  Li4?ul,  LoJ.  by  purch. 

vice  Stecveiift,  ret.  do. 

Capt,  lUigg  to  Ije  Major  liv  purch.  do. 
Lieut.  Rotion  to  be  t  itpt.'by  pirrdu  do. 
Eiui^i  South  to  be  Lieut  by  iiureh.  do. 
yi.  I/alrymplfc  to !»  Enskgub'y  purch.  do. 
Capl.    l>,   M*Gregorj  from  95  K.  vice 

waller,  h.  p,^  do. 

Lieut.  Cie«er,  ftom  h.  p.  7  F.  to  be  Pay- 

inailer,  vice  Mackay  ret.  14  Jan.  till9 
Cast.  DUIoti  to  be  Mivjor  by  purch.  vice 

Calvert,  proni^  72  F.  do. 

Lieiit.  adcher  to  be  Capt.  by  purch.  do, 
£ii«i|tii  airtwtstle  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch. 
do, 
J.  Paik  tin  be  Cnsifn  by  purch.  do. 

Capt.  M'lntyrc  lo  be  Major,  vice  Col- 

clougbtdead  7  do. 

Lieut  Waraillier  to  bo  Capt  do. 

EuMgu  Summen  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch. 
do, 
Wm*  Kelly  to  be  Ensign  by  purch.     do. 
E.  Watn>Q  to  be  Eualgii  by  pureh.  vice 

Buttfijileld  ?(j  Nov.  IHlft 

Alex.  Aitken  to  be  Paym.  viee  Hume^ 

ttft  JteDce. 

Seri.  Major  Ring  to  be  Quarter  Mnster, 

vice  M'Intcwb,  ret.  li^t  M  do* 

Cnuigu   Mahou  to  be  Lieut*  by  porch, 

vice  M  *  PlKfjioo.  ikiid  'J »  do. 

Gent  Cadet  CanipbcU,  from  Mil,  Coll. 

lo  \k'  Enilan^  vice  Muhon  do. 

Lieuctt  Jobcuton,  from  ih  F.  to  be  Lieut, 

vice  Joni,--;,  b.  ]x.  *JA  rtn, 


H 
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1 1  Quarter  Mnaer  Covlann,  from  h.  p.  Co  bo 

Quartet  Master,  tice  Row,  ret.  on  fill 

pay  t5  do. 

711  Lieut,  CaTncron  to  be  Copt  by  miiefr* 

vice  Forbci,  ret-  ^  dn. 

US  Capt  Motttague,  lo  be  M^Jor  by  purch. 

vice  Fi tT^cratd ,  ret.  W  ilo. 

Sure*  K  ' :    i  "  F.  to  be  Siirg.  vice 

ifaui  F.  17  do. 

88  E.  Kii  ;.igu  by  purch.  vice 

Can  I  pi  ni  do.' 

LiciiL.  Souiar  to  be  Adjutant,  vice  Mit- 

rbi  11*  re».  Adiutaut  rwdy    T  Jan.  ISlTf 

90  I'd  Lieut-  Vevle,  irora  K,  Frig.   l»  be 

Lieut  by  purch,  vice  Myddletou 

31  Dec,  IHTf 

32  Lieut  MacdotUild  to  be  Capt.  by  p<uie]i* 

vice  yi  ax  well,  ret  dii. 

EDfcign  MaedoiLild  to  be  Lieut,  by  puieh. 

do7 

J.  Miivi.-  ■■ .  "■■  •  ■■■ " ^..r  -  V 

97  Lieut 

Capt. 
RiOcDrig.  Sd  Lk-uj.  tuu-^i>tic^i  tu  i«.-  i.it  lilul.   i.y 
purch.  vice  Stewart  SA  do. 

1  W.  L  R.  Bt.  Lt  CoL  Torrtiii  to  be  Lt.  Col.  by 
purch.  vice  Clifton,  ret.  IM  dtj. 

Bt  Major  Vy«e.  fr«tn  2  Life  G,  lo  r» 
Major  by  purch.  vice  TorreBi 

HJan,  ISIf> 

Capt  Mills,  from  R.  York  H.  to  be  Cant. 

V iee  M •  r>oi i aid ,  h,  p.        17  Deft  1  HI H 

Gent.  Cadet  C.  Mad  can,  from  Mil.  Colt 

to  be  En&ign,  vice  Field,  oaiUered 

SIdow 

Capt  M'lntjre,  fnim  3  W.  L  It.  la  be 

I  apt  viee  Cnuloek,  h.  p.  7  Jniu  1819 

Staf 

MaioT  H.  BL  UnrriB.  h,  p.  fifi  F,  to  be  D* 
.A,  Gen.  in  NovaSwtin,  with  rank  of 
Lieut  Col.  viL-e  Duke,  devid 

17  Dee,  IKXB 

Garritim, 

Lieut  f .  Stuart,  late  Adj.  of  Vork  lfi»- 
pital,  to  1)**  Town  Mujor  of  Belfast, 
Viet;  Fox,  dead  ^i  dt». 

C(m%mlt$ary  Department, 

Acting  Dep.  Com.  Gen.  W.  Booth,  to  I 
Deti.  i<nn-  Gen.  1»  do. 

Alcdkal  Dcpartmmt^ 

lli>»p.  A*Mst  R*  RmaeU,  from  )i.  p.  tOkJ 

bD  Hoiip.  Assist  Si  dop  ^ 

. . ^  K.  Leslie,  from  h.  p.  to  ba 

tlotip.  Aflfii«t.  dOb 

— J.  Steele,  froin  h.  p.  to  b« 

llo»p.  Ai«wt  4k>. 

* C.  Wftnt,  from  h.  p.  to  bo 

llofp.  Assist  do* 

.     ■  J.  Cr&wford,  from  b.  p-  ta 

be  Hofijib  Smsi,  dob  , 

Exchanget, 

Brev.  Major  Blanckley.  ftora  IS  F.  with  C^pt, 

Bower«»  13  llr. 
Capt.  Meaies,  from  2  Life  Gd«.  ree.  dlfE  wlttl  Cipti 

VUc.  Bariuird.  t>0  F. 
Gladwin,  from  19  Dr.  wtth  Capt  Doherty, 

IS  Dr. 
—  Ptuekney,  from  h.  p.  39  F.  with  Capt  Ha- 
milton, 5  F. 
Cameron,  Crom  h,  p.  75  F.  with  Capt.  Owe- 

rah,  Stl  F. 
Hay.  IWim  43  F.  rc&  dtfl;  iriUi  CapU  L« 

filane,  Itiflo  Brig. 
_L  Gascovnc,  from  h.  p.  5  GmT*  Bn.  urith  OipU 

CamptxUl,  51  F. 
^    Maeworth,  from  7  F.  with  Capt   Major^ 

13  Dr.  \ 
M'lntTTe,  from  71  F.  rcc,  dllT.  with  C^il,  \ 

Myddk'Ujn.  h.  p.  iti  F.  * 

Stack,  Awn  34  F.  with  Capt*  FIti  Ctenililj. 


it 


Hi  *  Balfour  to  be  Ensign  by  pitrch.  vice 
tMycT,  rot.  ^  dQi 


h.p.  »a  F. 
JeuUl 


Lieut.  Lang,  f^om  h.  pi  56  F.  rec.  difll  witti  Limit, 
Lawrence,  15  Br.  * 

Mackay,  from  91  F.  rec  dIK  irlth  U«UL 

Ibbolwnjh,|fc  103  F. 


636 


Ueut  Maktf.  from  55  F.  with  Lt. 


RegUier.'^Appoinimenti,  Promaiiom,  SfCk 


CFebw 


.  Major,  from 
.cyHattDnn. 


lie,  30  F. 


CnOgie, 
.  from  30  F.  rec.  dflr.  with  Lt 
Radius,  h.  p.  !K  F. 

ShsdwcU.  from  35  F.  ree.  atfll  with  Lieut. 

Rainforth,  h.  p. 
• Ellis,  ttota  10  Dr.  with  Lieut.  Norris,  9  Dr. 

■  (7oUhis,  from  4  F.  reCi  diC  with  Lt  Gregg, 
h.11.  6  W  I  R. 

BusbeU,  from  i  F.  rac.  dift  with  Lieut^ 

Irving,  h.  pk  5  W.  I.  R. 

Sabhie,  frtnn  SI  F.  rec  dilR  with  Lieut 
Hammill,  R.  African  Corps 

■  Orme,  from  11  Dr.  with  Lieut  AUingham, 

(yBrien.  89  F.  with  Lieut  KeUy,  87  F. 

Lloy<l..Rom  88  F.  rec  dift  withXieut  Sou- 


tar,  h.  p.  71  F. 
P<5hf"  - 


>lhill,  from  1  LiCe  Gds.  with  Lt  Bullock, 

h.  p.  23  Dr. 
— ^—  MaUory,  from  11  Dr.  ree.  dHC  with  Lieut 

L.  M.  Cooper,  h.  p.  20  Dr. 
—  Hamiam,  frtmi  7  F.  reoi  difil  with  Lieut 

GnveSph.  p. 
■  Rernett,  from  45  F.  ree*  diiK  with  Litut 

Sdioofeldt  73  F. 
Cornet  Boonor,  from  3  Dr.  Gds.  with  Ensign  and 

Lieut  Abercromby,  3  F.  G. 

-  Trollope,  from  2  Dr.  rec  difll  with  Comet 


Clark,  h.  p.  4  Or.  Gds. 

k  Tudor, 

ClaqdfaM 
Clarke,  43  F. 


Ensign 


.  from9F.  with  Ensign  Mahon,  50  F. 
ClaqdincQ,  from  h.  p.  50  F.  with  Ensign 


.  Holland,  from  4  F.  rec  diJC  with  Ensign 

Wane.h.p.83F.     ^ 
—— —  Gordon,  from  63  F.  with  Ensign  Stewart, 

92  F. 
*—  Young,  from  83  F.  rec  difll  with  2d  Lieut 

Dribeig,  h.  p.  3  Ceylon  Rcgt 

■  Stewart,  from  92  F*  with  Ensign  Gordon, 

Qua.  Blast  Hall,  11  Dr.  with  Qua.  Mast  Hender- 
son, h.  p.  6  W.^I.  R. 

Assist.  Surg.  Dr  Ducat,  from  h.  p.  Meuron's  R. 
with  Assist  Surg.  Napier,  Sup.  Ass.  Suig.  in  East 
Indies 

■  Lulun,  from  55  F.  with  Assist  Sure. 
Dr  Maedonndl^  h.  p.  50  F. 


Lt  CoL  Lawrence,  13  Dt, 

Camie,12F. 

SteevwM.  SO  F. 

— —  Jordan*  60  F. 

Clifton.  1  W.  L  II. 

Major  Ftta  Gerald,  tSF. 

MaxwelCM  F. 

Capt  Moraton,  SUfc Odfc 

Forbes,  90  F. 

' HaiM7  F. 


Major  Ocnecal  Wiboo,  ht»  i  CmIob  R. 

uitatiaia 
CoLaiff^F0ii]ett.l8aaMMk]IIL  14doi 

Mi4orColoousli,83F. 

Capt  CarterTs  Dr.    ^  HjOMlSlt 
Jones,  19  F. 

^■■■^'■■^  LSOffuOOf  QOb 

PuCer.  53  F. 

RusMlCdc 

Gray,  1  Ceykn  Rc|t 

^  Strattan,  Ifonl  JSi 

Wyneeken,  Fonipi»h.  |k  iMi  i 


Lieut  RidMrdsop,  4  F. 

D.  Campbell,  19  F. 

D.  M'DonakI,  h.p.  30  F. 

Tsy]or.53F. 

J.  Macfaqr.  do. 

Hohnes^F. 

Nason,  60  F. 

CurtweU,  83  F. 

—  Munden,  84  F« 

—  Movsan,  1  W.  L  R. 

Studdy.  R.  W.  In.  Ra. 

Ensign  Baldwfai,  17  F. 

Bulkeley.  34  F. 

Ingleby,53F. 

Qua.  Ma&  Fortaaquieu,  SI  Dr. 
Medkal  Depgrtmn 
StaffSurg.  Van  Malsen 
Assist  Surg.  Hooper,  19  F. 
Hoqp.  Assist  Pickett 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
Dec.  11, 1818.  At  Castlehill,  Ireland,  the  lady 
uf  Major  N.  Gledstones,  68th  rk;iment,  a  son. 

—  In  Townsend-street  Dubfiu,  the  wife  nfW. 
Singleton,  beadle  of  St  Mark's  paridi,  three  sons, 
who,  with  the  mother,  are  doing  welL 

22.  At  Tavistock-square,  London,  the  lady  of 
Dimcan  Campbell,  Esq.  a  daufl[hter. 

On  Christinas  Eve,  the  wue  of  Mr  Saunders, 
ahooonaker.  No  1,  Bull's-headH»urt,  Snow-hill, 
was  delivered  of  twins  i  she  is  in  the  5Uth  year  of 
her  age,  and  had  no  children  for  35  years  before. 

Jan.  1.  At  Woodbum,  Canaan,  the  lady  of 
George  Ross,  Esq.  advocate,  a  daughter. 

3,  At  Wykhara  Park,  Oxfordshire,  the  lady  of 
Daniel  Stuart,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Irvine,  Prlnce's-strcet,  a 
son. 

—  At  Inveresk,  the  lady  ef  R.  D.  Horn  Elphin- 
stone  of  Horn  and  Logic  Elphinstone,  a  son. 

8.  At  Abbotrule,  the  lady  of  Robert  Henderson, 
Esq.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Georg&«treet,  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Cap- 
lain  Menzies,  a  son. 

10.  In  Maitland^treet  Edinburgh*  Mrs  Callan- 
der, a  daughter. 

^  At  Stockbridge,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs  H. 
Currie,  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Geosge  Robertson,  Albany-street,  Edin- 
burgh, a  son. 

—  Mrs  Thomson,  Dundas  street,  Edinbur^^,  a 
daughter. 

1^.  At  Pinkie  House,  the  lady  of  Sir  John  Hope 
of  Craighall,  Bart  a  son. 

13.  At  Bucdeuch  place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Clark, 
a  son. 

—  At  Gilmour-jdacc,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Harbouma 
Gibbes  Stra^han,  a  son. 

14.  At  Kilbagie,  lirtrs  Stein,  a  son. 

16.  The  lady  of  James  Hunter,  Esq.  of  Thur- 
ston, a  daughter. 
19.  Mrs  F.  Walker,  a  sori. 


-  AtBomiingtmHOfam;,  EtUtOm^  IfaaMflri- 

son,  a  daughter. 

SI.  Ri^t  HonounUe  f  iilj  fiitniwll— ■.  • 
daughter. 

—  AtPitt^tree^  E(Bnb«gh»  limj.& 
son,  aacm. 


MARRIAGES. 

AprU  15, 1818.  At  GaleaCli,  at  tta  «■•  ^ 
John  Hunter,  Esq.  James  flithaptah  b^«  vpo^- 

to  Eliza,  youngest  daughter  oCt&MaiwMiBK 
Esq. 

MauSO,  At PenaPfe Joiia ititwi^ ■». Bhfc 
Sheriff  of  Prince  cfWalesr  hUmSTSfmSJimm 
of  Robert  Anderson,  Esq.  of  TTIiiimihi^  liiMln 
Mnry  Alison  Camcgy,  seooad  da^fhiw  oC  JHMi 
Cam^gy,  Esq.  merchant  in  9mmt^ 

June  18.  At  Gurruckpofif^  in  &•  Wmk  MtaL 
Montague  Ainslie,  ddeet  ion  of  Dr  AjMEor 
Dover^street,  Register  and  Joint  MMhliJiaf 
Azeerophur,  to  Sophia,  eMiif  ilnnftNffV  jjJbtlKi 
Georxe  Poynti  Rldcetts,  and  nlM*  In  fiiilii  Ml! 
ner  ludutts,  member  of  tha  OuMnaia  CbaaAaT 
,  and  first  eousin  totte  iSl  of  UnqnoL 
S4.  At  StodLton,  Henry  .Haii  KHlL  fi^to 
Miss  EHaabeth  Cdwan,  *anfiim  af  r"  ^^^^^^ 


late  sdioolmaster,  <Hd  Mi 


28.  AtGl 


AtGlaseow, 

I,  to  EUaal) 


Mr 


Cod 


■*■ 


Dublin,  to  EHzalbeth,  daugMtfr  ef  IIm  JalaSnU 
Wardrop,  Esq.  surgeon,  royal  aavy.        > 

39.  At  FOTd,  Aith-bead,  CnMa 

Edinburgh  miHtIa,  to  P -' — ■-*- 

Mr  James  Torrance. 

Jan,  5,  1819.  At  BdtadNUq||h.  Mr  JMiah  CUf» 
man,  of  the  Ordnanoe,  to  May  UmaayJBiMhig 
of  the  late  John  StltUnc  ■n.^mnwhrttfratlaah 
gow. 

7.  At  Leith,  Captain  J.  M«Lodda^  to  1 

third  daughter  of^  late  C  -^ 

AirU). 


r 


1819.3 


RegisttTJ^MarriiSgei  snd  Deaila. 


B.  At  StDckbri^gv,  near  Sdiftbiiii^.  M^  Andrew 
Howdoi,  Lawluaui,  to  Afcius,  wonn^  cUughtcr  of 
ti^  late  Mr  Alc^Aiuter  Sawen,  MallhilK 

J 1  At  EtUnburgh,  Mr  JolU)  FtnUywn,  rtxidCTit 
of  divinity,  to  Chi4«tlna,  daughter  of  the  late  rc- 
vonend  John  Hovw,  mlnitUnr  at.  ILinloii. 

—  At  the  ramh  church,  Leeds,  HiainM  Kin^ 
asat,  £iq.  ttldcat  fon  of  boome  KJnaear,  Eiq> 
banker,  Gdinburgli,  to  ^utttnaah,  ttdfd  daughter 
•f  Benjamin  Gott,  E«a.  of  Armley  Hoiue. 

—  At  St  tk!orK'»  cnuvdi,  HanoTer-aquare,  Lon- 
don, the  most  nolbleCicaage,  Marqiiii  of  BlandfJcvnl, 
to  the  riglrt  hooMiraliile  Lady  Jan«  vtewart,  eldat 
datightxr  of  the  Eairl  of  GaUovray. 

—  The  revertsd  Tluniiaa  GaBtoa  of  Kenvmuir, 
to  Janet^  ecdy  dwigtitier  of  Mr  Cruick«iuuiki,  bu- 


12.  At  St  AndiewV  Sir  Bn'rid  Monereiflb  of 
MooMTiiflte,  B»t.  to  MUB  Helen  Mackay.  tiutghtcr 
of  the  late  iiSaeat  Iteckay,  ^.  of  l^cotston. 

—  in  St  PtoHrt  ohupeU  Edaalmivht  Lieutenant' 
Colonel  Geoiw  M^Konochie,  in  the  MTVieeorthe 
i;  £sst  India  Company^  on  ti^e  Bombay 
.  to  Miu  Isabel  AlLion,  youngest 
daughtfir  of  the  late  Jamet  Alijoo,  EM]'  of  the 


daughi 


wy. 


At  London,  Lieutanant-colonel  Charles 
Tryon,  of  the  8Bth  regimcmlt  to  Miw  Sheridan^ 
dani^htiT  of  the  late  J*  Shmiilmi,  Esq. 

It.  HicJianl  Paterson,  I;^.  of  V^'ohitn>fiIace, 
RusKll-square,  I^ondon,  Xii  Caroline  Francex, 
fOUflfest  daughter  of  the  late  Hohert  Cntttry, 
£aq.  of  Wmidsworth  Common  oi>tl  Lime-str«t, 

—  Litsutenant  Alejcandcr  Quarrier,  Royal  Scotii, 
to  Ifisa  Ami  Amiol,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr  Roben 
Lttwtoiiy  Edinburgh* 

18.  At  Iklinburgfi,  Dr  Charlex  Stewart  of  Dun- 
cam,  to  Mitt  Harjpir«t  Par  lane,  youi^$c«t  daughter 
«f  fbe  late  Alouuidcr  rarlauc/  E»q.  surgeon  in 


^L  At  EdinbuTsh,  Lieuttiiant  O.  G.  Monro, 
4Sd  niginsent,  to  Man .  eldest  dautthter  of  Captain 
"'-- dooa,  9itti  ttfimoiit. 


f>   n 


the  uifc  ui' 


■  <\,  near  CarliiU?,  a^ 83,  Mary, 
L'  %U  J  aim  CiuTullien.    TJiU  womaG 


DEATHS. 

Vrh,  19,  Ifilft.  On  Imid  the  Thornai  Coutu  Kast 
Infliaman,  on  the  pasa^  to  BombAy,  Crauford 
Swiotoin,  son  of  Mr  iSwiuton^  merchaat  in  Gtango 
nouth. 

At  CalcuttA,  tri  May  la«tr  Lieutenant  CBthcart 
Taylor.  S3d  regiment,  youngest  ton  iif  the  UUij 
CoIomM  C'aihaul    J  nvlor.  ZA  dtngoon^. 

Ma^  \5.  At  h.  -  roniiiit  John  l^tndart, 

3d  Tctfunetit  tmi  j  <  I  ndnh  cstAhliJihinent. 

Jtilv  Itj.  At  1  the  ishmd  of  Java, 

near  Bntavia„  Mr  waiiam  llobertson,  soomul 
mate  of  the  ship  Comratrfv  of  Liverpool,  B»d  eld- 
eii  sun  of  the  late  Mr  Jjmics  Robertaan,  ^rlt- 
dealer*  Cht^tcl's  Court,  Cuiiongate.  lie  had  goac 
into  the  sea  to  bathe  on  the  evening  of  the  ISlh 
Julv,  when  untbrtunaielv  a  nh^rk  got  hold  of  biiu, 
,tDd  "o^  nil  th*'  *i,-h  r>f-  hx^.  Mt  thigh,  incoftse- 
qn  (cwnninutesthcroafkor. 

'  b  4  Lion  souarr,  Lon- 
doti,  I  ^    >      I  , I   t  ii]  iUncsst  ucorgc  Haa* 

dctuon,  M.  D.  in  the  7  -u  yeax  of  his  age. 

—  lli.  At  Trinity  ortaie.  St  Mary**,  Jomaioa.  Mr 
Chailes  OinAn»  ckleat  son  of  Mr  C'haiiea  Umanj 
%V0t  Kegister-UTeet.  EcHnbiTtgh. 

\9,  Suudenlyat  his  house  iii  CraiL  Mr  Jsmes 
Jtf  *1l[iii.  sohooUmaiter,  agcJ  tj»«  the  bt ftcjit  of  who«c 
mnenm  takuts  has  lung  been  cx^xmecctd  in  Ci^iL 
Wma»  he  has  taught  the  princi|ud  k  hool  for  forty 


bove  ten  chiUren  «t  font  Urthf,  niRkdyt  iMtrp 
three,  two,  and  one. 

lY,  At  his  mother's  houw,  George  Thompeoa« 
Eaq. 

16.  At  Edfnbuigh,  ftfter  four  daysT  illno*  oC  m 
sotulet  fever,  Alithea  Roddotn  Kliaa,  wile  to  €ii(» 
tain  Bimwfirth,  VBth  r«m«nt,  and  sister  bo  tlie  lata 
Commodore  Sir  James  Lucas  Yco,  K.  N. 

Iri,  At  hi*  honse,  No  ^,  Murray^iiCrect,  £din> 
buxfrh,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  sgo,  Mr  W&Uiana 
Srtnclair,  father  of  Mr  iiiinckir  of  Cavcnt-Gaiden, 
Theatre. 

—  At  Auehtcrmuchty,  the  Re*.  John  Fnser, 
late  ministtr  of  the  Awociale  Burgher  Congreotko 
in  that  phice,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  sgei  ana  5l« 
gf  his  ministry. 

11).  At  WoocRiQUPe,  parish  flf  Minior,  Mrs  t-.;^ 
tine  of  ^un?aL!rcs,  in  tier  9«i>th  year»    She  has  lot '^ 
olive  ti  children,  T,  grandchildren,  44  great  gnikdp^ 
children,  and  his  burii-d  1  child,  lNJ  gnindahlldrfO.  , 
and  4  griiat  gnuidchlldrcti.   The  number  erf  her  re- 
maining deieemlAntti  is  77.  snd,  ineiuding  the  ' 
ceased,  amounts  to  not  loss  than  10£. 

Si).  At  Hosting!^,  Mrs  Montfiwnery  of  Irvine, 

^-OronapmiJeptle  flt,  thaMarqius  do  Fcrigon, 
Peer  and  Manhol  fyf  Francei^  &c. 

a  J.   M  Stirling,  Mr  Fiitriclt  Murray  Tovey. 

— {Mary  «narrisiin,  aged  lOS  years.  She  had  lived, 
as  nur»e,  in  Mr  MadMi's  family,  at  fiadiis,  in  Laa- 
eosliire.  upwards  of  9b  vear^. 

S^.  At  hew,  Surrey,  aged  84,  Mrs  Popham,  r*. 
Uct  of  the  Ute  Joseph  Pophwn,   Esq*  father  uf  ] 
Lieutenant-General  and  of  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Hom« 
Popham. 

—  At  Bathgate,  Mrs  Isabella,  Wardlaw,  relict  gf  j 
the  late  Thomas  Malr.  Ksr(.  of  Pottie«haw. 

f  K  At  E^lmont  Park,  ^\n  Spient,  relict  of  Ak3t- 
ander  Miners  Essq.  of  Eldersly, 

—  At  Napiore,  from  excessive  fktigQe,  Ma)Of  C* 
Addisiin,  oi  the  IvDtUHoable  Ca«t  indUa  ComiioBy'ft 
^  rceiment.  N.  \.  Madras  presideocy. 

—  At  SherlKimc,  aged  It;,  Mt  James  Crutwell, 
proprietor  of  ihe  Dorchester  and  SSherbome  JoumaL 

—  At  Amtruther,  Mr  John    Roger,   merchacift  ] 
there. 

S5.  At  Comrie,  Mr  Peter  Comile,  surgeon  iA  ] 
Comric,  much  regretted. 

—  At  Abden,  Mn  STUHld  of  Abden, 

—  Margaret  Vounir,  wift>  of  Mr  John  Robertson, 
teoeber,  Burntsrield  Links,  Edinburgh. 


*f     PIOT- 
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$3.  At  kla  seat  in  trnion,  South  Carolina,  George 
P.  B.  Uaaen,  Esq.  MJ>. 

fH.  At  Firli,  Mr  Hayter.  Thiji  reverend  and 
teamed  gentlenaen  died  jaidtU'nh .  H  e  liad  becm  at 
ciittrch  ui  the  afternoon,  and  retumed  home  quite 
OS  well  as  usual  i  he  went  to  beiL  wa>  mlKd  with 
npcipleay,  and  expired  almost  tnatsntJy.  Me  had 
lUeen  ctti ployed  l>y  the  Prince  Heeent  for  many 
yeart  in  unroUing  nnd  decinhtTing  the  nuinuxTiptK 
tbund  at  llcfeulancum.  For  thi*  purpos^e  he  went 
to  Naples  h\  the  year  Iftuo,  and  remained  many 
years  m  Italy,  lie  was  an  exeellL-nt  Greek  scholar, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  supplied  the  tiarts  cjf 

fjror-^-    n^  ^.vr.t.^ivj^^    |f,j|j  yfexe  totally  destroyed  in 
|h<  ^  ury  ingenious,  and  evinced 

:; 


>jt)i,  Ml*  Francis  FuUcrtina  Craw# 
'ite  Jolui  Cravf,  Esq.  of  Glad&hot,  . 
iiigtou,    and    wife   of   LieuleuantJ 
-  ^    : .      .aljnarinw.  , 

Xf.  lAiiaL>urgh,  UainWhyte,  Esq, W.S*  deeply  I 
and  jurttly  rc-^ri'ttesi. 

—  At  Edinburiih,  Mr  Charl»  Sctiit,  late 
ner  there,  aged  77. 

L*7.  At  Minmd-piace,  Edinburgh,  ut  the  80th  year  I 
of  her  »g*\  Mt-.  V?iTf,'artt  nnni^M,  rebel  of  the  lat«  1 
MrWidki.  '"  'i  ■,".,,■...,':.■;' ..-.jw.  and--*-"  ' 
tothelati  mean. 

—  Ai  I  Mj*  pi^rietdt  ) 
andeditttf^'.   <ik:-  ^i.ii,.^>,,n„  i^v,.^i^\\ier.  . 

28,  At  Corron-bank,  UumtnoM»hlre,  Mr  John  J 
Gmcif. 

—  At   Edinburgh,  William   Scott,    teacher 
dancing. 

—  At  Iladdingtoti,  Mr  Jaines  Griete,  a  younfj 
man  of  pn.miiUJng  abilities,  and  of  a  tnJld  and  ami»«l 
bie  di.^pubition.  f 

—  At  tiUisgow,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  de«J 
eeaspil  r,carRc  Mnrh;itjati,  Jun^.  Esq.  late  one  of  t\v$  f 

At,  near  Pari-t,  in  the  ' 
->  Hope,  E^>  seeoml  son  1 
i[,  of  Hartley-street,  formerly 


JtLt' 


lhei.u^  ^,.:.u.^,. 
of  Amfiterda.m. 

50,  At  iUebum-pbtcCt  Edinburgh,  Neil,  third 
sum  of  Mr  Alexander  ^ivraerAiilc. 

31.  At  C<nifitf>riihine,  Mr  Thomas Cuddie.  poiit^^ 
nutter  There. 

Jan,  I.  At  Kildblnan,  in  the  parish  of  SoutheniL 
ArgyltsJiire,  Gniee  Watjion,  at  the  adt'anred  age  c 
luj  'veaxs.  She  was  only  once  married,  luid  w*»  th 
motlier  of  L5  children. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Brown,  Esq.  of  Pn 
house,  W.  S. 

—  At  Dumfries,  at  an  od^-aiu^  age,  Willi 
Martin,  Ksci.  of  HIghlaw. 

X.  At  Rath,  Daiiic  Ssmh  Gordon.  r«hct  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Oordon  of  Embf>,  Hart, 

—  At  his  houjiif,  li,  Gcorgu  *-square,  Jcmis  Home 
of  LinhQuse*  LVj,  W.s. 
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RegUierj^Beaihs, 


—  At  Edi«tiiir«h*  MtaMltobeth  Mcmtagtt  Homi^ 
third  <t»ii^hur cifMr  DitviU  i tojiig of  Homeflelo,  in 
tfciB  cmiuty  of  Hetw*c^  .     .     .^^. 

3,  At  Scttfield,  Mrs  I-riisHibelh  l-«tt,  in  the  108th 
wAr  of  her  a«t.  Out  of  5C  ehildren  and  ffnod- 
■lif>di«ii»  deccMWJ  w«s  prnetit  at  the  birth  of  40. 

~  rii»Dd,  third  dif ti«bter  of  wilUvn  Keir,  Eiq. 
gt  J^hiHitiMt,  Caiionmie,  EdinbWgh. 

—  At  Hmallttin,  &f^  a  ehart  illneM,  Mr  Hugh 
Fallow^  late  (^iiartetiiuister  in  the  M  or  Queen's 
tJiWoem  GUHids, 

1*  At  Lonclnn,  Mri  Hamiltnn  AnnHathomSteir- 
■rt,  wid(5w  of  the  ]Jit*  Djr  WillLuii  Cunningfaame, 
phTiJcJon  at  Briatol* 

—  Af  s trijkija-Liwrhli i;>iii*c,  coiiuty  of  Roioonimoa, 
i-othchl-i.  v'Hr  ..r  h-^  rt,y,  tM,;  Right HoQOurahle 
Miurke,  Lu  d   l^-in->i  iLLiiLmd. 

-.  At  Munellmigh,  after  a  short  ilhwsBi,  Ifaiv 
eant,  ddest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Aleumder  Black, 

^^  At*  No  ^2,  Bristo  Street,  Edinbuzgh,  Miss 
Helen  Somcrville,  amd  85. 

5.  At  Dumfties,  Mr  Robert  Thrsriiie  of  Bkxnn- 
field. 

—  At  Kilmamodc,  after  a  short  ilhiess,  Geoige 
Rutherford,  Esq.  cashier,  and  one  of  the  partners 
of  the  Kilmaxnodc  banit. 

—  At  Edinbuigh*  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs  Catherine  Rachd  Dov9»  wife  of  James  Dove, 
Esq.  and  daughter  of  Ardiibald  Doiudas,  Esq.  of 
Adoerstone,  in  the  county  of  Roxburgn. 

—  At  Edinbuigh,  Miss  Mary  Patoun,  dauf^iter 
of  the  late  Fnmdtt  Patoun,  Esq. 

~  At  Palmerston,  near  DumfHes.  Mr  Megget, 
aged  80.— He  breakfiMted  with  his  ftmily  in  his 
usual  good  health,  and  in  two  hours  was  a  ootpse.  • 

6.  At  her  house,  Castk-street,  Edinburgh,  the 
honourable  Miss  Henrietta  Napier,  dau^tor  of  the 
late  William  Lord  Napier. 

—  At  Gilmour>plaoe,  Jane,  third  daughter  of 
John  Hamilton,  Esq.  deputy-reoeiver-general  of  the 
Customs. 

7.  At  Bne  of  Fordie,  Perthshire,  Catherine  Mao- 
Callum,  spouse  of  the  late  Duncan  Campbell, 
farmer  there. 

«—  ArchibaU  Ahson,  son  of  Mr  Nathaniel  Grant, 
New  Street,  Edinbuigh. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  David  Guthrie,  printer. 

9.  In  consequence  of  a  determination  of  blood  to- 
wards the  head,  which  produced  violoit  derange- 
ment,  and  baffled  the  medksal  art,  Mr  Tokely,  a 
odebiated  actor  on  the  roetn>p(ditan  boards. 

«—  At  Colaum,  Grace,  eldest  dau|^ter  of  James 
Davidson,  Esq.  W.  S. 

10.  At  Glasgow,  Marion,  eldest  daughter  of  James 
Reddie,  Esq.  advocate. 

—  At  her  father's  house,  Abercrombv-place,  Edin- 
burgh, Anne  Maria  Mfur,  daughter  (rf  Colonel  Mair, 
deputy-ffovcmor  of  Fort-George. 

12.  At  Edinburgh,  Bfr  James  M'Culloch,  of  the 
Royal  Hotel. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mary  Clementine,  youngest 
daughter  of  William  Colville  Learmouth,  Esq. 

iT.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Cliarlotte  Watson,  wife 
of  Mr  Allan  Grant,  Messenger  at  Arms. 

—  At  his  apartments  in  Somerstown,  after  a  ling- 
ering illness,  whidi  confined  him  to  his  bed,  Dr 
John  Walcot,  so  well  known  to  the  literary  world 
under  the  name  of  *•  Peter  Pindar,'*  in  the  81  »t 
year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Perth,  Robert  Mar8h.ill,  Esq. 

~  At  Duddingstone- Manse,  Mary  Helen,  young- 
est daughter  of  Ihc  llev.  John  Thomson. 

11.  At  his  house,  Warriston-crcReent,  Canonmills, 
George  Forsyth,  Esq.  master,  royal  navy. 

-«  At  Jedburgh,  in  the  tiUth  year  of  her  age,  Mrs 
))etty  Home,  vnfeof  James  Murray,  Esq.  second 
daughter  of  the  Honourable  George  Home,  and 
irrand-daughtcr  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Home. 

_    At    West    Maitland-strcet,    William    Jane, 

ioungcst  duuj^hter  of  the  late  William  Robertsou, 
•.m.  of  Uemerare. 
15.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  If^aac  Salter,  late  brewer. 

—  At  Mclbury  House,  Dorsetshire,  the  Countess 
of  Ilchester.  ,       .      .   .        ,       ,  ,  „ 

~  At  Edinburgh,  the  mfant  daughter  of  Mrs 
Cochran,  21,  St  Jaraes's-strcct. 


16.  At  Dimdaek  Mrf  EHabeth  UinOB.wiftor 
the  Rev.  J.  LawKm,  minister  of  the  gospel  there. 

~  At  EdinbuMh,  Mrs  Mary  Smc^on,  aoed  M< 
reUct  of  Mr  WUlfim  Donafclsiir^^ 

19.  AtKelao,MrsSaiahNaBniith,widoiroftb0 
Rev.  William  Faton,  minister  of  EcUbnL  in  tfaa 
89th  year  of  her  age. 

.  80.  At  EdhibuKli,  aflv  a  long  and  painfUl  iH- 
neas,  Margaret  KobiOD,  wifbof  Mr  M.  CmJA,  pro- 
fessor at  music 

81.  At  Roekvate,  Totybnm,  Walter  Tuiiiball« 
En.  late  of  the  idand  of  Jamaioa. 

is.  At  bis  house  te  WancMtreet^  Fftnoy- 
square,  London,. CdaBd  Jamea  Hobertna, of  tba 
late  Royal  Westminrter  Voluntaai.    • 

Lateiy^hX,  LauriestOD.  near  EAJwimijgit,  in  liw 
flower  oThis  age,  Mr  Robert  Bidiop,  coamosHBr. 
He  transcribed  for  the  nresi  the  WiiQle  oTthe  po- 
pular novels,  "TaIeaorBtyLaiidlocd,''&Cb«liidi 
have  of  late  yean  cnaated  so  mnoh  apeculatinn  tai 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Ens^and,  IvsMnd,  and  the 
United  States  of  AmcricaT 

At  Paris,  the  Cnwit  de  Beandumiola,  fan 
senator,  father  of  the  Gmd  Duchcai  of  i 
and  cousin  to.  the  Empress  JosqihiBa. 

At  his  seat,  Ballyomosi,  comity  of  Widdowa 
Charks  William  Quian,  Eai|.  fur  ao  yMxaphyrieiaD* 
genera]  to  his  Mjesty^foraeiin  Iroiandi 

At  Aberdeen,  Dr  Ycati.  He  was  a  jrooQC  ga- 
tleraan  preparing  to  go  to  tlie  East  IwBca;  nutia 
the  mean  time,  took  aa  active  part  in  aaslilhii  the 
poor  labouring  under  typhua  liner,  vidcb  hi 
caught. 

At  the  Kentish  Town  aaemUy  xooui^  whcM  Itf 
was  conveyed,  behig  taken  soddfldvlll  aa Ui  «a9 
from  Hatton-garden  police  oflk^  Ttmnaa  f  aarti 
Esq.  one  of  the  magistntea  of  that  c 
'"'ears.  His  death  was  oeoasiflned  " 
'an  qpopleay,  at  Hinton Bt Ga 
the  right  honounMe  Eari  Paul''  ' 

At  No  9,  BuodeiiclMtrce^  1 
Alexander  M'Intyre. 

In  the  East  indies, 
D*Auveigne,  of  the  seth  ragIL  of  b , . 

Sir  Philip  Francis,  K.B.  He  waaboeninDub' 
I'm,  on  the  $8d  October,  17i0,  old  atvlew  DrFtaa- 
ds,  the  translator  of  Hoiaoe,  was  Ida  flAer.  Sir 
Philip  originally  poaseaaed  a  dtnattoa  la  Oe  War 
Office,  and  afterwards  went  to  biAia*  vbin  hH 
talents  raised  him  to  a  dislinguished  tHwl*ffli  It 
washU  misfortune  to  dlflhr  with  die  lato  Mr  HaK- 
ings,  while  in  that  country,  and  to  Hgagi  la  a 
dual  with  that  gentlemaa.  Sir  FUlnwaBanHBB. 
her  of  the  House  of  Commans  ia  i 
meats,  and  received  his  baronetaaa  (  _ 
ndnistrationofLotdGxcnviHeaiMl  Mr  Jbb  No 
naan,  who,  like  him,  iraa  ftrhalf  aaantaij 
tuallyinthe ^m^*^ ^ 


20  years.  His  death  was  occasioaisd  by  a  eoH  jalsr. 
Of  an  qpopleay,  at  Hinton  Bt  GeanBLBeianl^ 
te1bb6Mywr. 


1^ 


pubueatlazw.  Scareniy  a  par  elaiaajL  mm  aHm 
he  had  passed  the  age  aUottai  to  Unv  wnwaU  pro- 
duction fiom  his  pen;  and  he  was  kaomm,  wtA 
perhaps  only  known,  in  jpolitiaBl  cMak  aa  fhe 
-  -  pamphlet  writer  oTAe  ^e^  Alf&afaa 
ical  character,  rdatina  to  tte  iwaw  mi. 
es  who  have  flgnxed  in  tlie  !■ 
.  his  care  and  attanljan  to  the  h 


historical  < 


Whenever  it  appears,  it  will 

many  of  the  charaeteristioB 

thebestdehneationsofTaeltna-  ThavoikiafSlr 
Philip  resemble,  in  one  nartinnlar,  flaiaecfLaed 
Bacon,  of  whom  it  was  sald«  that  *'  no  am  oato* 
med  so  much  meaning  into  so  fbw  woadBi"  ta  a 
book,  lately  published,  the  leCtera<  -  -  - 
been  ascribed  to  him,  but  we  avoid  I 

nion  on  the  question  of  Junius,    dftfaei 

tiUed  "  Junius  Identified,**  a  very  leamad  ja^ 
observed— **  if  there  is  aay  dependaBee  OB  IliB  wr 
of  presumptive  evidence,  the  eaw  la  Bade  eat* 
The  article  on  this  sobfect  in  Itie  BdUbanllBa- 
view seemed  to  put  the  quaatlattatnatiaaiear 
fimiative,  as  it  did  the  work  of  tlw  lMpBfciaadi» 
coverer,  and  all  Anther  pubUe  dMiato  aboot  lbs 
matter.  It  was  an  aa^fiaa  foond  OnL  and  all  ia- 
terest  had  ceased.  Whether  the  wwriasina  eows 
to  be  right  or  wrong,  wiD.  in  all  pmbrtdity,  be  de- 
cided by  dociunents  whidi.  personal  luotfai  aaf 
now  no  longer  operate  toe         ' 
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OK  THK  8TATE  OF  LCARlirtKa  IN  THE  UKITBB  (STATES  OF  ▲MEHTCA. 


Lea  KK I  KG,  in  its  itmited  and  nppro- 
|imtc  sense,  is  not  to  be  found  in  A- 
mericn ;  the  business  of  q  scholar  is 
Dot  amoiijj:  the  occupations  of  life; 
every  man  of  liberal  education  must 
have  a  profession,  and»  oa  there  are  no 
fellow  or  scholarships  in  the  colleges, 
and  no  exemption  from  refjular  pro- 
iferional  labours  for  any  |K)rLion  of  the 
dergy,  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no 
dafs  in  society  J  who  have  leisure  for 
the  cultivation  of  science  and  general 
literoture.  The  professors  in  the  mii« 
verailies  form  the  only  body  of  meli  of 
letters,  and  from  tDcm  alone  could 
learned  works  be  reaa*>nably  expt^cl- 
ed*  But  tlieir  situation^  it  Hill  be  re- 
callectedj  is  not  like  that  of  profetistJrii 
m  this  country  ;  insteajtl  of  half  or 
more  of  the  year  in  vacationsi  they 
have  but  a  small  portion  of  it ;  their 
duties  are  more  laborious,  being  divid- 
ed among  a  much  smaller  number; 
they  have  no  goml  libraries  to  con* 
suit,  and,  al)Ove  all,  they  are  obliged 
to  work  through  life,  to  repair  the  de- 
fects of  early  education.  It  may  be 
added,  in  further  explanation  of  the 
difference  between  the  littirary  com- 
munities of  America  and  of  tliiis  coun- 
try, that  there,  two  other  classes  are 
nearly  wanting,  which  here  furnish  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  stock  of 
literature,  which  are  tlie  army  and 
navy.  In  consequence  of  thus  confin- 
ing the  talcntfi  of  tlie  country  to  the 
'  ^uniscribed  limits  of  professional 
_  ilies^  the  absurd  opinion  has  arisen 
rf  the  in  ft  r  i  ori  t  y  of  Amer  icjm  in  tel  h^cl , 
It  WHS  fl  French  philowjphtT  who  luade 
Uie  discovery  j  and  it  gratiiied  him 
Vol.  IV. 


exceedingly,  no  doubt,  to  find  that 
English  blood  could  degenerate.  This 
opinion  will  appear  erroneous,  by  ex- 
amining the  grounds  upirri  which  it  is 
formed-  The  display  of  talent  always 
depends  upon  the  situation  of  tlie 
country,  in  which  it  is  called  forth. 
One  state  of  society  demands  practical 
cleverness  and  business  men  ;  another 
closet  speculations,  scholars,  poets,  and 
artists.  In  respect  to  the  fbst,  the 
Americans  are  equal  to  any  people 
whatever,  ancient  or  modern,  m  is  ful- 
ly proved  by  their  inj^enuity  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  their  commercial  enter- 
prizo,  iheir  activity  in  tlie  field,  tlieir 
acutenc-ss  at  the  bar,  and  their  elo- 
quence in  the  senate.  For  a  certain 
time,  this  direction  of  their  powers  was 
not  only  justifiable,  but  neoesi<ary ; 
they  could  not  cuhi^^te  flower  gardens^ 
before  they  bad  cut  down  the  forests 
and  planted  corn  fields ;  nor  erect  tem- 
ples to  Apollo  and  the  JMuses,  before 
they  had  built  habitations  for  their 
own  shelter.  These  reasons,  however, 
no  longer  exist ;  the  country  is  rich 
and  powerful,  and  secure  both  #>om 
savage  and  foreign  foes,  and  necessity 
cannot  now  be  offered  in  justification 
of  their  neglect  of  learninj; ;  still  its 
continuance  may  be  explained,  and  the 
fewnesB  of  their  contributions  to  science 
and  hterature  accounted  for,  without 
supposing  any  deficiency  of  genius.  It 
was  a  confession  ot  Socrates,  that  the 
charm  of  knowledge  consists  in  the 
tame  it  gives  to  its  possessor  ;  and  the 
same  confession  would  probably  be 
made  by  every  honest  man,  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  the  acquisition  of  it. 
♦  M2 


61.2  On  the  Stale  of  Learning  in  the  United  Slates  of  America,       pfarc^ 


Ambition  accompanies  active  talent,  as 
uniformly  as  heat  does  combustion, 
and  directs  its  efforts  to  the  attainment 
of  the  most  desirable  honour  within 
its  reach.  In  America,  this  honour  is 
public  office  or  professional  distinction, 
and,  therefore,  all  the  talent  of  the 
country  is  drawn  into  the  current, 
which  sweeps  in  one  of  these  direc- 
tions. To  establish  the  truth  of  the 
opinion  we  have  advanced,  and  prove, 
that  the  low  literary  reputation  of  A- 
merica,  and  the  small  show  she  makes 
in  our  Ubraries,  are  owing  to  bad  edu- 
cation, want  of  learning,  and  the  pe- 
culiar use  to  which  talent  is  there  ap- 
plied, and  not  to  any  deficiency  of  it, 
we  must  trace  its  display  in  the  course, 
which  we  say  it  takes. 

The  bar  is  the  profession,  which  at- 
tracts the  greatest  number  and  the 
highest  talents,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  wretched  state  of  preparation,  in 
which  most  young  men  are  when  call- 
ed to  it,  the  country  may  well  boast  of 
the  lawyers  it  has  produced.  In  this 
profession,  the  deficiencies  of  education 
must  be  made  up  by  after  diligence ; 
no  man  can  attain  to  a  high  rank  in  it 
without  legal  learning  ;  in  spite  of  all 
the  prejudices  of  the  country,  and  the 
general  disposition  to  reduce  the  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  to  a  few  maxims 
of  common  sense,  the  common  law  of 
England  remains,  for  the  most  part, 
the  law  of  the  land ;  and  a  knowledge 
of  that,  every  one  knows,  cannot  be  ac- 
quired without  laborious  study,  by  the 
mere  force  of  genius,  however  great. 
In  all  the  states  where  this  system  still 
continues  in  force,  we  find  a  learned 
bar ;  and,  although  the  lawyers  enti- 
tled to  this  distinction  are  few,  these 
few  are  eminently  so;  and,  to  prove  it, 
we  refer  to  the  common  law  reports  of 
the  cases  adjudged  in  the  courts  of  final 
jurisdiction  in  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia.  In  some  of  the  states,  the 
issue  of  a  suit  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  jury,  and  then  the  pleas  of  the 
counsel  are  of  course  rather  appeals  to 
popular  feeling,  than  legal  arguments ; 
these  are  admirable  schools,  in  which, 
to  acquire  a  readiness  of  extemporane- 
ous speaking,  and  great  powers  of  that 
kind  are  often  displayed  in  them  ;  but 
as  courts  of  justice,  they  deserve  not 
to  be  named.  The  learning  of  the  A- 
merican  bar  has  been  displayed  prin- 
cipally in  their  courts ;  and  the  only 
written  evidence  of  it  is  contained  in  the 


reports.     Blackstone's  Commentaries^ 
and  many  other  of  the  English  ele- 
mentary treatises,  have  been  rqirinted 
in  the  country,  with  notes,  pointing 
out  the  alterations  or  modifications  c^ 
the  English  law  by  theur  statutes.  The 
civil  law  is  not  used  at  all,  and  not 
studied  but  by  a  verj  small  nmnbor  of 
curious  scholars ;  and,  in  genetal,  the 
English  books  are  the  onlj  aathoritics 
cited,  except  in  the  admiralty  eourts, 
where    the    early    Italian,    Spanish, 
French,  and Dutdi writers  uponmari- 
time  law  are  often  re&ned  to.    It  is 
difficult  to  draw  a  just  parallel  between 
the  American  and  English  bars,  fat 
two  reasons;  first,  becaase  in   the 
former,    the  various  departments  cf 
legal  business  are  united  in  the  same 
individual;    and,    secondfy,    beerase 
their  period  of  preparatory  study  is 
much  shorter,  and  their  ooeans  and 
system   of  education   greatly  inftri-' 
or ;  if  proper  allowance  be  made  ftr 
these  disadvantages,  the  fint  dam  of 
lawyers  in  America  may  be  eoniidend' 
equal  to  the  same  class  in  EngUndjIs 
point  of  legal  learning,  and  anperiar  in 
extemporaneous  spedking.    We  need 
not  repeat  what  we  stated  so  explidtly 
in  the  first  division  of  oorsnl^e^  that' 
the  well  educated  kwyen  rann  bnt  a' 
small  part  of  the  whole  number  ;  it  is 
of  this  small  part  that  we  have  baoi 
sneaking,  and  upon  them  the  whok' 
character  and  credit  of  the  bar  mmt- 
rest. 

The  intimate  connexion,  whidicadils 
in  America  between  the  bar  and  ibe 
senate,  leads  us,  in  the  nest  plaee,  t» 
consider  the  character  of  the  latter* 
No  country  ever  had  occaaioii  Ar  a 
greater  proportion  of  statesmen,  and  in 
none  was  political  education  enat  Ism 
attended  to.  Three  thoumnd  fiw  bnH 
dred  legislators  are  constantly  nqoind' 
for  the  general  and  state  goveramenli; 
and,  in  the  whole  country,  then  isMt 
a  course  of  lectures,  either  upon  ttalf 
own  constitutions,  the  law  of  natkni^ 
political  economy,  statistics,  or  hit*' 
tory,  and  verylitde  public  inatmetiOB 
of  any  kind  in  these  important  dq^vt- 
ments  of  science  and  learning.  Tim*- 
bar  is  the  school  in  which  the  gi'catarty 
and  almost  the  only  requisite  Ar  m 
statesman  is  acquired,  fluency  in  ipfalr 
ing.  Want  of  the  necessary  knoiraadtgr 
is  not  the  greatest  evil  ariaiBg  ftout* 
the  want  of  proper  political  eSnMib^ 
a  far  greater  one  is,  that  'infii^  ^$Am 
have  been  pursuing  a  protadoB  -ibr-M 
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long  dme,  are  very  apt  U>  liave  their 
minds  somewhat  imrrowed  by  it,  and 
are   therefore    not  capable  of  taking 
such  extensive  views  us  politiciuns^  as 
ought  to  be  done  by  those,  who  are 
legislating  for  the  whole  community, 
and  not  for  a  particular  class  of  it. 
Notwithstanding  this  defectj  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  gener- 
ally been  distinguished  for  the  wisdom 
of  its  politiciil  measures,  and  always 
for  a  large  proportion  of  powerful  and 
eloquent  speakers.     It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  latter  chsiracteristic  should 
mark  thii>  body  ;  the  Americans  are 
eminently   a   Epeech-niaking    people ; 
the  practice  begins  in  childhood;  their 
colleges  are  full  of  clubs  for  exercise 
in  this  art ;  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
elections,  and  of  the  caucuses   which 
precede  them,  is  continually  nourish- 
ing this  inassion  for  haranguing  ;   and 
it  is  in  this  way  that  a  young  raan  of 
talent    always    brings    himself    into 
notice.     Nearly  every  thing  is  done  by 
direct  appeal  to  the  people  ;  a  short 
speech  has  more  effect  than  ever  so 
many  written  volumes  upon  the  same 
subject ;  and,  therefore,  the  talent  is 
cultivated  as  the  great  engine  ai'  poli- 
tical power.    I'hus  we  see  how  gene- 
ral is  the  habit  of  public  speaking,  and 
we  may  infer  from  the  use,  which  i» 
niade  of  it,  what  must  be  its  character ; 
the  genius  it  calls  forth  is  as  rich  and 
luxuriant  aa  the  vegetation  upon  the 
great  rivers  of  the  west,  and,  iit  the 
i^ame  time,   as  wild  and    unpmned. 
*l*lie  speeches  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress might  be  referred  to^  if  they  had 
ever  been  published  collectively,  as  the 
best  proof  the  country  has  given  of  the 
talents,  which  it  possesses.     Journals 
of  both  houses  are  regularly  printed, 
but  they  do  not  contain  full  reports  of 
the  debates.     American  eloquence  has 
its  own  pecuhar  character  ;  it  is  not 
British  eloquence ;  it  is  neither  60  dig- 
niiied,  chaste,  nor  learned,  but  it  is 
bolder  and  more  rapid  in  its  flights, 
and  more  impassioned   in   style  and 
jaanner,      U  somewhat  resembles  the 
Irish,  but  it  is  far  less  laboured  and 
artificial   The  striking  defect,  both  in 
the  Ibrensic  and  parliamentary   elo- 
qucnee»  is  bad  taste,  a  defect  which  evi- 
dently arises  from   neglect  of  classic 
"Tcading.     We  are  told  in  the  beautiful 
biographical  sketch  of  Fisher   Ames, 
one  of  tilt  finest  geniuses  and  most  ele- 
quent  orators  which  tl\e  country  has 
prodnced,    that  he  read  Virgil  in  the 
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original,  and   Homer  in   Pope;  and 
even   this  is  a  degree  of  erudition  far  1 
greater  than  is  possessed  by  many  of 
the  best  speakers  in  the  land-     Tha  - 
occasions,  which  liave  called  forth  the 
greatest  exercise  of  talent,  were  the-j 
discussions  in  the  state  legislature  of  I 
the  proi>o9ed  fedeml  constitution  ;  the,  | 
debates  in  congress  up<ni  the  treaty 
made  with  this  country  by  Mr  Jay^ 
in  1794;   and  those  upon  the  repeal  J 
of  the  judiciary  biU,   and   the  othei&j 
changes  made   by  the  friends  of  Mr! 
Jefferson,  when  they  first  came  into  i 
jjower,  in  1801,     Most  of  the  speeches ! 
upon  these  great  questions  have  beett] 
pubUshetl,  and  should  be  read  by  anj 
one,  who  wishes  to  fonn  a  just  opmion 
of  American  eloqutnce.     Those  of  Mr,l 
Ames,  xipon  the  two  former,  are  eon-»  j 
tained   in  his   works,  a  book  which 
mukts  every  reader  regret,  that  sucbc^l 
superior  talent  and  genius  should  have  J 
been  wasted  upon   subjects  of  partyJ 
politico,  wliich,  from  their  very  nature,i 
can  be  but  of  local  and  momentary  in*'! 
terest.     But  with  him  there  was  only  J 
one  object  of  arabitionj  and  that  wa»| 
to  serve  his  country ;  to  this  he  sacrt-« 
ficed  the  more  extended  fame,  which 
he  certainly  must  have  gained,  if 
had  written  for  the  world.    The  same 
period  presents  us  with  another  strong 
testimonial  in  favour  of  American  in^ 
tellect;  it  produced  the  federalist 
work,  which  saved  theoonstitutiontroi 
being  strangled  in  its  infancy.     Thes 
papers,  written  by  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 
Madison,  but  mostly  by  the  former^ 
contain  a  remarkably  clear  and  abk 
defence  of  that  constitution,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  perfect  comment 
upon  its  principles;  could  they  bud 
have  conferretl  upon  it  the  immortality^™ 
they  have  procured  tor  the  country, 
we  believe  none  of  its  friends  would 
have  cause  to  fear  for  its  fate. 

The  observations  we  made  upon  Mr 
Ames,  might  be  extended  to  tlie  coun- 
try in  general ;  the  writing  talent  is 
all  expended  upon  sliort  desultory  com- 
positions ;  newspaper  essays,  and  ora« 
tions  upon  the  anniversary  of  their  na 
tional  independence,  niake  up  the 
whole  boily  of  pohtical  literature.  The 
love  of  this  kind  of  jw^htical  food  com- 
mences in  childhood,  and  grows  with 
the  growth  ;  the  extent  of  it  may  1 
inferred  from  the  number  of  differen|( 
newspapers  pubhshed  in  tlie  country^ 
which  at  presi'nt  exceeds  five  hun- 
ilred. 
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The  medical  profession  does  not  ex- 
hibit such  a  mass  of  talent  as  the  bar ; 
but,  from  the  superior  means  of  edu- 
cation provided  for  it,  in  point  of  learn- 
ing, it  is  by  fkr  the  first.     We  have 
before  said,  and  we  here  repeat,  that 
in  regard  to  medical  schools,  America 
cannot  justly  be  charged  with  neglect; 
the  fkult  now  consists  in  not  prevent- 
iog,  b^  law,   ignorant  quacks  fi-om 
practismg  the  art     The  colleges  of 
physicians  assume  the  right  to  give 
licences,  but  their  licence  is  a  mere 
certificate  of  recommendation,  and  not 
a  commission,  without  which  a  man 
cannot  enter  upon  the  practice ;  and, 
as  ignorant  people  are  always  jealous 
of  learning,  in  many  ports  of  the  coun- 
try,   charktans  are  much  more  en- 
couraged than  those  whose  education 
entitles  them  to  this  certificate.    But 
the  regularly  bred  physicians  do  full 
justice  to  tne  advantages  they  enjoy ; 
in  no  country  is  greater  practictl  skill 
discovered  funong  the  faculty;  and  this, 
we  think,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  truth 
of  our  opinion,  that  tne  bad  system  of 
early  education  in  America  is  the  cause 
of  all  their  supposed  intellectual  infe- 
riority.     The    loss  is    comparatively 
little  felt  in  this  profession,  and,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  even  advantageous  to 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  fine  taste, 
when  one  is  destined  for  a  pursuit  in 
life,  in  which  these  qualities  are  rarely 
oalled  for ;  but,  however  this  may  be, 
classical  learning  is  not  an  indispens- 
able requisite  for  a  good  physician ;  for 
it  is  quite  certain,  that  better  are  to  be 
found  no  where  than  in  America ;  and 
as  certain,  that  very  few  of  them  could 
read  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  or  even 
Celsus,  in  the  original.     Still  the  me- 
dical faculty  has  done  more  for  the 
literary  and  scientific  character  of  the 
country,  than  all  the  others  together. 
The  college  of  physicians  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  Massachusetts  medical 
society  at  Boston,  publish  their  trans- 
actions regularly;   and  very  respect- 
able medical  journals  are  published  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  under  the  di- 
rection of  private  individuals.    Several 
works  in  high  esteem,  have  appeared 
from  the  professors  of  the  Philadelphia 
school,  on  anatomy,  surgery,  materia 
medica,  and  the  diseases  most  frequent 
in  the  United  States.     In  New  York, 
the  medical  writings  have  been  more 
in  the  nature  of  dissertations,  and  are 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  medical  re- 
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pository  of  Ors  Mitchell  and  Miller, 
and  the  medical  register  of  Dr  Hoaack. 
In  Boston,  a  fUnd  has  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  medical  aociety,  oat 
of  which  prizes  are  annually  given  fiir 
the  best  treatises  on  the  aul^ject  pro* 
posed ;  thxi  has  had  a  Tery  bene&aal 
effect  in  directing  the  attentimiof  itiN 
dents  and  young  phjaidans  to  the 
most  important  inquinea,  and  haapco* 
duced  many  valuable  diaMrtatkniB.  On 
the  whole  then  medical  sdenoe  may 
be  considered  in  a  very  reapeetaUe 
state  in  America,  and  reqniring  only 
some  extension  of  its  present  mcana, 
and  a  power  of  excluding  ignonoit  pn« 
tenders  fh)m  the  profeaaian  to  peribct 
its  character. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
American  clergy,  we  must  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  state  ofreligian. 
There  being  no  estaMished  cfanrdi, 
and,  in  general,  no  ohligatian  to  pro* 
vide  reli^oos  instruction,  a  gseat  part 
of  the  country  is  either  entirely  .desti* 
tute  of  it,  or  dependent  upon  itinaant 
preachers  for  all  they  leoeiTe.    Ite 
whole  number  of  re«giinu  teachen 
being  five  thousand,  as  shewn  by  tlie 
latest  accounts,  it  apnpeam  Aat  only 
about  two  thousand  of  them  hsre  !»■ 
ceived  any  kind  of  preparatory  edao»^ 
tion,   all  the  rest  being  ffanatica  and 
pretenders  to  immediate  inapintiflB ; 
and  of  this  two  thousand  one-lidtf  at 
least  are  in  New  England,  and  of  tlie 
remaining  thousand,   but  about  two 
hundred  in  the  great  diatrict  of  eomH 
try  south  and  west  of  the  PhfBipfalr, 
containing  a  population  of  mon  tboi 
four  milUon  souls.    Thus  we  see,  tlia^ 
in  speaking  of  the  clerical  prnlNiinn, 
we  are  obliged  to  leave  out  of  mtt»- 
deration  very  nearly  one-half  of  tha 
country,  and  certainly  that  halg  Midb 
is  most  distinguished  fbr.taleBl  ad 
genius.    In  fiu^t  the  prolfession  is  never 
thought  of  by  any  of  the  native  yong 
men  of  the  South,   all  tiie  si^lici 
it  receives  are  from  the  North.    It 
must  not  be  inferred  firon  diiB,  tihat 
the  sacred  office  is  held  in  no  raapeet; 
that  is  not  the  case,  but  it  is  an* 
spect  which  ambitious  men  never  eovet 
If  we  were  to  pooeed  in  diis  inquiiy, 
we  should  find,  that  the  dericu  pro* 
fession  must  hold  out  the  least  indnea- 
ment  to  men  of  talent,  and  tbat,  mon 
particularly,    in  those   parts  of  tha 
country  of  which  the  giowdi  Is  tfia 
most  rapid.     It  is  the  least  hicrstif^ 
mast  laborious,  and  offers  no  hondon 
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in  expectation.  Its  comparative  de- 
cUne  has  been  very  great  for  the  last 
twenty  year??,  and  it  must  be  still 
greater  tor  the  future,  unless  some 
change  should  be  made  to  place  it 
more  upon  an  equality  with  law  and 
medicine;  and  how  this  could  bedone^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  ; — there  are 
no  orders  of  clergy,  and  hence  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  preferment  to  act 
upon  the  ambitious^  and  no  promise 
of  leisure  to  tempt  the  scholar.  Itine- 
rant preachers  are  continually  gaining 
rrpon  the  educated  clergy,  even  in  New 
Englund,  wliere  the  people  are  the  so- 
berest, and  in  the  other  states  they 
have  almost  succeedetl  in  extirpating 
them.  If  farther  proof  be  necessary 
that  the  profession  is  losing  its  attrac- 
tions lor  young  men  of  talent,  the 
fact,  that  the  only  parishes  now  sought 
for,  or  accepted  by  such,  are  those  of 
the  cities,  afjbrdtj  a  conclusive  one ; 
and  a  stronger  even  than  this  is  shewn 
hy  the  records  of  the  annual  academic 
d^ees ;  Harvard  College  first  confer- 
red degrees  in  164.2;  for  the  next  suc- 
ceeding eighty -eight  years,  one-half  of 
the  whole  number  educated  there  en- 
tered the  church ;  but,  diu-ing  the 
Jast  equal  peri  oil  of  time,  the  propor- 
tion has  been  only  one  out  of  five. 
To  coniinn  this  fact,  we  refer  to  tlie 
catah)gue  of  the  graduates,  in  which 
the  clergy  are  jwfinted  in  italics.  This 
picture  mufit  be  particularly  ple^using 
to  the  adjuirers  of  the  anti- church  es- 
tabhshment  system ;  and  it  was  for 
their  gratitication  that  we  sketched  it. 
We  now  return  to  the  subject,  wliich 
more  properly  belongs  to  us  here  to 
consider,  ana  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  learning  among 
the  clergy.  Critical  horning  was  not 
introduced  into  the  study  of  theology^ 
until  within  a  very  few  years.  The 
old  American  divines,  notwithstand- 
ing tlieir  superiority  to  the  modern, 
as  classical  scholars,  rehed  entirely  up- 
cm  the  English  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  Eughsh  commentators.  Of 
late  the  German  system  1ms  prevailed, 
and  the  doctrine  of  inspiratitm,  being 
now  renounced  by  many,  the  Bible  is 
subjected  to  tlie  common  rules  of  cri- 
ticism, and  hence  nmst  be  studied  in 
the  original  languages.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  heading  clergy  is  theretbre 
essentially  changed;  theological  con- 
troversy, wliich  was  heretofore  purely 
nietaphysicaJ,  Ls  now  reduced  to  mere 
Biblical  chtici;9m;  thdr   kaming   la 
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more  exclusively  professional;  and 
their  sermons  more  in  the  style  ^ 
exegetical  lectures.  Thi^  anplie* 
particidariy  to  the  Unitarians  ;  the  or* 
thodox  clergy  are  not  ao  learned,  but 
they  retain  more  of  the  old  stamp; 
their  tendency,  however,  m  the  same 
way«  as  oU  the  new  theological  »choois 
now  adopt  this  system  of  critical  en* 
quiry.  ¥i>t  a  long  time  after  the  set- 
tlement of  America,  tlie  clergy  were 
the  only  men  of  letters  in  the  country  ; 
education  woa  as  wholly  in  their  hands 
as  it  now  is  in  the  bands  of  the  eccle* 
siastics  in  Italy  and  Spain;  literature 
and  science  al^  looked  to  them  alone 
for  support.  That  period  produced  a 
number  of  curious  and  important 
works,  which  are  far  less  kno\sii  in 
this  country  than  they  detierve.  The 
most  remarkable  among  them  are. 
Cotton  Matlier  s  History  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  writings  of  his  father 
Increase  Mather;  Ward's  Simple  Cob* 
bier  of  Agawam  in  America;  Hub- 
bard's Indian  Wars  ;  Cotton  and  Nor- 
ton's Theological  Works ;  and  EUot*s 
Indian  Grammar;  and  his  Transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  the  language  of 
the  Massachusetts  Indians — a  work 
which  gained  Mm  the  title  of  the  In- 
dian apostle.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  century  also,  die  clergy 
continued  as  before,  almost  the  sole 
protectors  of  hterature  and  science; 
but  the  latter  •  -^  --\  more  attention 
from  the  pi r  cr  the  establish- 

ment o)l  the  .iivii.vii  i-ichoolfl  at  Phila- 
delphia and  Cambridge  in  I7(t4  and  in 
i?8:i.  Their  writings  in  this  period 
were  chieHy  sermons  and  local  history, 
and  in  neither  of  these  departments  of 
literature  did  any  thing  very  remark- 
able appear;  but,  in  controversial  di- 
vinity, a  powerful  Coryphceus  stept 
forth;  as  a  metaphyaiad  theologian, 
Kd wards  has  never  been  surpassed,  if 
equalled ;  it  ts  scarcely  in  die  power 
ot  the  mind  to  reason  with  greater 
closeness  and  force,  than  he  has  done 
tluroughout  his  works.  He  is  the  very 
Euclid  of  divines ;  and  the  Americans 
would  do  well,  in  claiming  due  honour 
for  their  geniuses,  toput  tiimat  the  head 
of  the  list ;  for  the  country  never  pro- 
duced a  greater.  If  we  were  to  bring 
the  history  down  to  the  pn  sent  day, 
we  Hhould  find  many  names  that  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned.  Within  the 
last  twenty  years  America  has  produ- 
ced tnll  as  great  a  number  of  good  ser- 
loonsi  in  proportion  to  her  educated 
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dergy^  as  Britain,  but  then  the  same 
body  has  not  produced  much  other  li- 
terature, as  they  are  continually  doing 
here ;  ihe  reasons  for  which  have  be- 
fore been  given.  From  the  views  we 
have  now  taken^  it  appears  that  the 
whole  number  of  religious  teachers  in 
America  is  but  about  naif  what  is  re- 

Suisite  for  the  population— that  of 
liese,  three-fif^  are  ignorant  deluded 
fanatics,  who  possess  almost  exclusively 
one  great  portion  of  the  country — that 
the  proportion  of  regular  clergy  is  di- 
minifthing,  and  the  profession  daily 
becoming  less  respectable — and  that 
the  spirit  of  controversy  and  sectarism 
extends  to  all  classes,  who  interest 
themselves  at  all  in  religion.  Massa- 
diusetts  and  Connecticut  generally, 
and  several  of  the  cities  in  the  other 
states,  are  still  favoured  with  a  re- 
spectable, and,  for  the  most  part,  well- 
instructed  clergy,  but  ths  residue  of 
the  land  is  a  prey  to  delusion. 

Having  shewn  that  there  is  no  class 
of  society  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  letters,  and  that  the  profes- 
sions afford  little  or  no  leisure  for  other 
studies,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  li- 
terature and  science  should  be  success- 
fully cultivated  there.  Certain  it  is, 
they  have  hitherto  done  very  little  for 
either.  Franklin  is  their  only  philo- 
sopher whose  discoveries  have  been  of 
much  importance  to  mankind ;  and  if 
the  whole  stock  of  their  literature  were 
set  on  fire  to  morrow,  no  scholar 
would  feel  the  loss.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  they  have  produced  no- 
thing worthy  of  being  preserved;  we 
have  already  mentioned  several  profes- 
sional works  of  high  value,  and  we 
might  add  others  to  the  list ;  but  they 
are  not  the  master  productions  of  the 
mind,  in  whose  preservation  all  the 
world  is  interested.  Mr  Irving  has 
shewn  much  talent  and  great  humour 
in  his  Salmagundi  and  Knickerbocker, 
and  they  are  exceedingly  pleasant 
books,  especially  to  one  who  under- 
stands the  local  allusions.  Belknap, 
Minot,  Ramsay,  and  Jefferson,  have 
written  valuable  histories  of  different 
portions  of  the  country ;  and  Marshall 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  of  the 
hero  who  commanded  in  it.  Freeman 
Buckminster  and  Channing's  Sermons 
are  specimens  of  great  elegance  and 
fine  taste  in  writing ;  in  essays  and  the 
lighter  kind  of  composition,  Franklin, 
Dennie,  and  Wirt,  were  uncommonly 
successful ;  in  the  literary  journals^  a 


great  deal  of  talent  has  often  been  dis- 
played, and  the  little  patronage  they 
nave  received  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
want  of  literary  taste  in  the  pnbHc. 
The  Portfolio,  formerly  conducted  by 
Dennie,  was  one  of  the  most  amusirg 
and  best  edited  journals  of  the  kind 
ever  published  in  any  country;  Walsh's 
American  Review  displayed  talent  e- 
nough  to  entitle  it  to  the  highest  pa- 
tronage ;  and  the  Cambridge  Reposi- 
tory was  a  work  of  learning  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  body  of  critics; 
but  none  of  these  received  the  sup- 
port they  deserved.  At  present  tois 
complaint  could  not  be  made  with 
equal  justice ;  the  North  American 
Review,  printed  at  Boston  ;  the  Ana- 
lectic  Magazine  at  New  York;  and 
the  American  Register  at  FhUadel- 
phia  all  receive  a  good  share  of  pub- 
lic patronage ;  from  these  joiomals  the 
best  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  li^ 
terature  in  the  country  is  now  to  be 
gained.  In  works  of  imagfnatjon  and 
taste,  very  little  has  been  prodneed. 
Mr  Warden,  in  his  Chapter  upon  the 
Literature  of  the  Country,  mentioiu  a 
long  list  of  ori^al  dramatie  produc- 
tions ;  but  he  is  careftd  to  expnm  no 
opinion  of  their  merits,  and  we  are 

Suite  sure  he  would  have  omitted 
hem  altogether,  if  he  had  bat  hsie 
taken  the  pains  to  read  them.  In  ro- 
mance and  novel  writing  their  iiiooesi 
has  been  about  the  same;  Brown's 
Wieland  and  Arthur  Mervyn  are  the 
only  ones  whose  fame  ia  likely  to  sur- 
vive the  life  of  their  aatiuxn.  ^The 
poetic  muse  has  been  more  fridtftil; 
but  her  ofi%pring  do  not  indkafte  a 
great  degree  of  vipur  in  the  pnchtk 
Barlow's  Columbiad  is  a  loi^  henie^ 
and  Trumbull's  MacFingal^  or,  as  it 
was  once  cited  in  the  Quarterly  Be- 
view,  ''  a  Poem  by  a  Mr  Fingd,  li  a 
Hudibrastic  quite  as  respectable  ftr 
the  number  as  for  the  excellence  of  ib 
lines.  There  was  also  an  Epic  ealbd 
the  Conquest  of  Canaan,  by  Dr  Diri|riit; 
and  as  he  is  the  only  American^  imam 
Campbell  has  admitted  into  the  i 
pany  of  English  bards^  he  seemi 
titled  from  that  honour  alone  toa  i 


particular  notice  than  the  rest ;  cm* 
cially  as  the  editor  complaim  tfast  bb 
was  unable  to  learn  (me  word  of  Ids 
history.  This  gentleman^  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  called  bj  "  the 
baptismal  name  of  Timothy^  and  in 
consequence  thereof  to  hate  bebome 
an  object  of  derision  to  the  Edbbail^ 
6     ^ 


Bevkwers,  was  at  one  tinie  a  dtstin* 
gttidied  clergyman  at  Greenfield  in 
Connecticut,  and  afterwards  president 
of  Yale  College ;  as  a  pnlpit  orator, 
and  a  writer  of  sermons^  he  had  a 
high  reputation  in  his  own  country. 
For  a  long  while  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Calvinistic  clergy  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  and,  from  the  infallihihty  claim- 
ed tor  him  by  his  disciples,  he  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Pope  D wight  from  his 
opposers.  His  two  poems,  the  Con- 
quest of  Canaan  and  Greenfield  Hill, 
were  Uie  productions  of  his  early  lite, 
and  were  surely  not  the  most  tavoiu-- 
able  proofs  he  gave  of  talent.  He 
died  two  years  since,  at  the  age  of 
sixty  or  tnereabouts.  A  better  taste 
and  a  more  genuine  spirit  of  poetry 
lias  been  discovered  in  some  of  the 
snialler  and  kter  productions.  Al- 
ston a  Sylph  of£heS&iiion&,  Pieqiont's 
Aira  of  Palestine,  and  the  Bridal  of 
Vaumond,  are  decidedly  the  finest 
^ansatlantic  poetic  compositions  we 
have  seen.  It  will  no  doubt  be  thought 
more  difficult  to  account  for  Atneri«in 
barrenness  in  creative  literature,  than 
in  works  of  learned  industry,  allowing 
them  to  possess  a  common  share  of  ge- 
nius ;  hut  even  here  we  do  not  look 
upon  the  attempt  as  desperate.  Ad- 
mitting that  genius  is  too  subtile  to  bti 
confined  by  any  covering  in  which  ig* 
norance  may  wrap  it — that  it  comes  in- 
to Ufe  at  its  own  call  from  the  brain  in 
which  it  exists — it  does  not  follow 
that  it  may  not  afterward  suffer  some 
deforming  compression,  Hkc  tlie  flat- 
tening ot^  the  heads  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren. Indeed  precisely  this  effect  ia 
produced  upon  it  in  America  ;  the  in- 
stant it  appears,  it  is  forced  into  some 
professional  refrigeratory,  where  it  un- 
dergoes the  process  oi  condensation, 
and  is  then  turned  out  for  ordinary 
use,  as  a  common  preparation  of  the 
shops.  There  is  nothing  to  awaken 
fancy  in  that  land  of  dull  realities  ;  it 
contains  no  objects  that  carry  back  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  early  an- 
tiquity ;  no  mouldering  ruins  to  excite 
curiosity  in  the  history  of  past  ages ; 
no  memorials,  commemorative  of  glo- 
rious deeds,  to  call  forth  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm and  reverence ;  it  has  no 
traditions  and  legends  and  fables  to  af- 
ford materials  for  romance  and  poetry; 
no  peasantry  of  original  and  vatious 
costume  and  character  for  die  sketches 
of  the  pencil  and  the  subjects  of  song; 
it  has  gone  through  no  period  of  in* 
Vol,  IV. 
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fency ;  no  pastoral  state  in  wliich  poe- 
try grows  out  of  the  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage, and  beautiful  and  picturesque 
descriptions  of  nature  are  produced  by^ 
the    constant    c*ontemplation  of   her,^ 
The  whole  course  of  lite  is  a  round  of 
practical  duties  ;  for  every  day  there  19^ 
a  task  for  every  person  ;  ail  are  press-r  J 
ing  forward  in  the  hurry  of  business  ;  l 
no  man  stops  to  admire  the  heaven»vj 
over  his  head,  or  the  cliamis  of  crea-*^ 
tion  around  him;  no  time  is  allowe 
for  the  study  ot'  nature,  and  no  tast&f| 
for  her  beauties  is  ever  acquiretl.     It  i 
astonishing  how  little  there  is  of  the 
ideal  and  poetic  in  life  there — what  ne 
gleet  of  every  thing  intellectual — what^ 
indifference  to  all  that  belongs  to  iraa 
gination — and   what   perfect    concenJ 
t ration  of  the  whole  faculties  in  theff 
pursuit  of  wealth,  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  calling  or  profession,  be  it  whafcJ 
it  may.     If  this  affords  no  solution  ofl 
the  diflRculty,    we  know  of  nothing;^ 
that  will ;  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that 
hitherto   they   have    given    no   proof 
whatever  of  genius  in  works  of  in- 
vention and  fancy,  and  unl^s  we  al^ 
low  that  the  failure  is  owing  to  th 
want  of  proper  subjects  to  awaken  1% 
and  proper  materials  to  nourish  it, 
the  manner  above  shewn  ;  or  that  it  i 
displayed    in  a  different  sphere,    waPl 
must  agree  with  Buffon  and  Raynal^ 
that  the  human  mind  lias  suffered  ( 
deterioration     by     being    transporte 
across  the  Atlantic.     As  Englishmen^] 
we  should  not  teel  much  pride  in  thii 
belief  of  the  degradation  of  Americaa[| 
intellect;  we  would  rather  hope  that 
they  wiil  one  day  reflect  lustre  upon 
their  ancestors,  and  add  to  the  glorieji 
of  the  common  language. 

To  complete  our  view  of  this  sub- 
ject, we  have  now  to  add  a  few  tt^% 
marks  on  the  state  of  science  and  the 
arts.     We  have  a  right  to  expect 
America   will   do    a    great    deal    fod 
science ;  for  it  ia  comparatively  Ultl 
affected  by  the  obstacles,  which  retard'' 
her  literary  lulvancenient,  and,  in  ma- 
ny of  its  departments,  it  directly  as- 
aists  in  perfecting  that  practical  talent^ 
for  which  she  is  so  eminently  distln^ 
guislied.     They  have  not  yet  furnish 
ed  many  names  to  be  entered  upoii^l 
this  catalogue  of  lame.    Frankhn's 
the  only  one  whose   right  is  undis«4 
puted  ;    Rittenbouse   can   hardly 
considered  more   than    an   ingenioti 
mechanic ;  and  Hum  ford's  claim  rests^ 
rather  upon  his  successf\il  applicatioR 
iN 
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of  idenoe  to  praetiMl  qm,  tbu  upon 
his  own  origiiial  disoowiet  in  it. 
One  more  i£^t  be  added,  whoee 
ri^t  most  be  dknred  whenerer  it  is 
suffidentifknomr;  we  aUnde  to  Dr 
Bowditch,  liie  sstronomer>  to  whose 
merits  the  Boyal  Sodetlss  of  Londea 
and  Edinbmgn  «hsTe  lately  borne  tesp* 
timony  by  reoeinng  him  SB  a  member. 
For  the  pioofii  wiitdi  this  gendemsn. 
has  given  of  hili  peofimnd  science^  we 
reftr  to  die  TmnmeCioBs  of  the  Ame- 
riesn  Aoademy  of  Arts  and  Sdenoes^ 
publisheft  at  Boston,  firtionkriy  to 
the-fimrA  toknne,  whioi  contains  so* 
venil  artides  by  him.  Natmal  his- 
tory appecrs  to  ne  the  subject,  whidi 
n##  receives  the  most  attention,  and 
that  k  cultiYated  with  great  seaL  In 
this  bran^  of  scienoe  they  have  pro- 
dnoed  sereral  valuable  woncs,  within 
a  few  years :  Wikum'B  Ornithology  is 
.  it  isj^did  bmdc,  and  we  can  conceive 
iko  reason  but  its  hig^  ^ce  (30  gui- 
neas) which  has  prevented  it  from 
finding  its  way  into  more  of  our  Ubra* 
ries ;  Cleavdand's  Mineralc»y  is  gen- 
erally known,  and  as  general^  esteem- 
ed; Manure's  little  work  on  the  Geo- 
logy of  ihe  United  States  is  a  very  in- 
terestmg  view  of  the  great  outlines  of 
the  formation  of  the  country ;  Bige- 
Idw's  Medical  Botany,  and  Elliott's 
Carolina  Flora,  both  now  publishing 
in  numbers,  are  executed  with  great 
a^lities  and  correctness,  and  promise 
to  be  important  additions  to  the 
scienee ;  and  Nuttall's  Genera  ci  the 
North  American  fdants  is  a  usefhl 
catalogue,  particularly  as  a  supplement 
to  the  laiger  Flora  of  Pursh.  Other 
works  of  the  same  kind  are  now  prfr* 
paring  for  publication :  Promisor 
Ckaveland's  Gecdogy  of  Maine,  Bige- 
low  and  Boot's  New  England  Flora, 
Hosack's  Flora  of  North  America,  and 
Muhlenberg  Flora  Lancastriensis,  e- 
dited  by  Collins,  mav  shortly  be  ex- 
pected. The  soientiBc  expedition  up 
the  Missouri,  and  its  tributary  streams, 
cannot  Ml  to  add  a  vast  deal  to  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  kingdoms  of 
nature ;  and  the  very  undertaking  of 
it  is  a  proof  of  a  good  spirit  in  the 
cause.  Another  indication  of  the  in- 
creasing attention  to  sdence  is  seen  in 
^  improved  charSoteF  of  the  learned 
societies:  the  papers  now  published 
ih  their  transactions  are  &r  more  res- 
pectaUe  than  fimnerly.  The  fourth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ame- 
rican Academy  at  Boston,  jeoenUy 
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tention  to  it  in  a  oomtiyv  ^ 
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ii  stivity  and  Md;  riiaiypijt^ 
New  jfoik,  Boston  andf  '^  "  ' 
Carolina,  are  all  ] 
tions,  through  tiie 
societies,  fiyr  its  , 
last  jr,  by  tile  infioenoe  otmj  _ 
itidi^  \ml,  a  taste  for  botany  has  hmn 
,  and  Eberal  patran^.4ge  extend* 
cu  L^e  sciences; — a  garden  has  been 
II  ihed^  which  shouJcL  and,,  w& 
iiujitj  w^ill  be  made  a  depository  &r  idi 
the  plants  of  the  ttopicsj  for  wliich  it 
h  so  admirably  fitted  by  th^  mOdness 
of  the  climate.  We  know  of  no  other 
St  ic  associations  wHch  have  not 

1  entionedj  except  fht^  Literxry 

rhibsophical  Society  of  New 
i  M/k,  There  are  several  fin-  the  pro* 
motj  of  agriculture  and  the  u^dbl 
artSj  id  two  for  aiding  inquiries  into 
their  v*n  history.  The  oldest  of  these 
1  s  established  at  Bos^ton  about 
f  rears  since^  and  has  published 
volumes  of  historical  paptarB, 
wiMtM  ire  for  the  most  part  important 
raa  la  for  history*  It  is  called  the 
Ma»akhusetts  HiBtoncal  Society,  The 
olherj  at  New  York,  was  formed  in 
180!>,  and  1ms  puhlinhed  two  volumes 
of  die  same  kind  as  that  ut  Boston. 
Both  of  these  societies  have  consider- 
able libraries  of  hooks  connecied  witli 
the  objects  they  are  designed  to  pro- 
mote* 

As  to  the  fine  arts,  America  is  just  a* 
bout  wiiere  she  was  when  tirst  discovf  r-- 
ed  bv  Columbus.  She  is  eriden dy  in  no 
da  r,  from  what  Dc  Pnidt  eoiisiders 
as  u  rk  of  decaying  liberties,  e  tasii^ 
for  se  luxuries,  5shc  might  Hav^ 
pain  ill  a  J  wi  ,  liena^^ven 
birth  to  bt^  Host  dii^tin- 

gulshed  ©f  lur  eKtj  C*:>fH^l.V7 
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Trumbull,  Vanderlyn,  AUston,  and 
Leslie,  are  all  her  soasj,  and  would 
proiHibiy  now  be  her  honourB,  if  she 
had  given  proper  encouragement  to 
Ui€ir  talents.  Scujptiure  is  not  likely 
lo  make  much  progress  in  a  layid,  where 
tJieie  are  no  models,  and  in  which  the 
ideal  has  no  existence ;  nor  architec- 
ture^ whore  utility  is  always  preferred 
to  beauty ;  nor  music,  where  the  com- 
mon labours  of  life  would  hardly  be 
stopt  to  listen  even  to  the  lyre  of  Or- 
pheus. In  these  respects,  however, 
ihey  cannot  be  charged  with  having 
degenerated ;  they  possess  quite  as 
much  taste  in  either  of  them,  as  they 
inherited  from  their  ancestors. 

From  the  imperfect  account,  which 
Vfe  have  now  given  of  the  state  of  in- 
tellectual cultivation  in  America,  we  may 
draw  the  following  general  conclusions : 
First,  that  classical  learning  is  there 
generally  undervalued,  and  of  course 
neglected ;  gecondly,  that  knowledge 
of  any  kind  is  regarded  only  as  a  re- 
quisite preparation  for  the  intended 
vocation  in  life,  and  not  cultivated  as 
a  source  of  eryoyraent,  or  a  means  of 
refining  the  character;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  demand  for  active  talent  is  so 
great,  and  the  reward  it  receives  so 
sure  and  so  tempting,  as  invariably  to 
draw  it  away  from  retired  study,  and 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  expected,  that  she  will 
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very  soon  produce  any  critical  classical 
scholars,  or  great  poets,  or  superior 
dramatic  writers,  or  fine  works  of  fic- 
tion; in  a  word,  any  extraordinary 
productions  of  learning  cr  taste.  But 
mind  is  not  inactive  there;  it  is 
continually  wrought  upon  by  the 
most  powerful  excitements,  and  it 
must  display  itself  in  a  nianner  wor- 
thy of  its  field  of  action.  In  enter- 
prise, personal  intrepidity,  force  of  in- 
dividual character,  adroitness  in  the 
management  of  business,  quickness  in 
execution,  ingenuity  of  mechanical  in- 
vention, and  all  tlie  quaUties  which 
constitute  physical  talent,  if  the  ex- 
l»ression  may  be  used,  England  never 
had  a  rival  but  America,  These  are 
the  faculties  first  called  forth,  because 
first  needed.  If  in  these  she  has 
proved  herself  worthy  of  the  stock 
from  which  she  sprung,  may  it  not  be 
expected  that  she  will  exhibit  a  like 
eouality  in  {jowers  of  a  higher  order, 
ivneu  a  more  improved  and  refined 
state  of  society  shall  bring  them  into 
action.  We  do  not  believe  that  Ame- 
rica m  the  mojft  enfighiined  nution  on 
earth,  although  it  has  been  so  enacted 
by  the  authority  of  her  legislative  as- 
sembly ;  but  we  do  befieve,  that  she 
will  disprove  the  charge  of  intellectual 
inferiority,  whenever  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  the  nnnd  shall  cause  it  fuUy 
to  develop  its  faculties. 


HEMAEKS  on  K££F1KG   IK 


REMEMBRANCE    TH£  CAPACITIES   OF   HUMAN   KA-^ 

TURK. 


Books  arc  loved  by  some  mer^y  as 
elegant  combinations  of  thought ;  by 
others  as  a  means  of  exercising  the 
intellect.  By  some  they  are  consider- 
ed as  the  engines  by  which  to  propa- 
gate opinions ;  ajid  by  others  they  ore 
only  deemed  worthy  of  serious  re- 
gard, when  they  constitute  reposito- 
ries of  matters  of  fact.  But  perhaps 
the  most  hnportant  use  of  hterature 
has  been  pointed  out  by  those  who 
consider  it  as  a  record  of  the  respec- 
tive modes  of  moral  and  intellectual 
existence  that  have  prevailed  in  suc- 
tessive  ages,  and  who  value  literary 
performances  in  proportion  as  they 
preserve  a  memorial  ot  the  spirit  which 
was  at  work  in  real  life,  during  the 
times  when  they  were  written.  Con- 
sidered in  this  point  of  view,  books 
can  no  longer  he  slighted  as  fancilul 
tissues  of  thought,  procetxling  from 


the  solitary  brains  of  insulated  poets 
or  metaphysicians.  They  are  the  sha- 
dows of  what  has  formerly  occupied 
the  minds  of  mankind,  and  of  what 
once  determined  the  tenor  of  exist- 
ence. The  narrator  who  details  poli- 
tical events,  does  no  more  than  indi- 
cate a  few  of  the  external  eftects,  or 
casual  concomitants,  of  what  was  stir- 
ring during  the  tiroes  of  which  he 
professes  to  be  the  historian.  As  the 
generations  change  on  the  laoe  ot*  tl>e 
globe,  ditierent  energies  are  evolved 
with  new  strength,  or  sink  into  torpor; 
faculties  are  brightened  into  periec-' 
tion,  or  lose  themselves  in  gradual 
blindness  and  oblivion-  No  age  oon- 
centmtes  within  it«elf  all  advantages. 
The  knowledge  of  what  has  been  in 
necessary,  in  addition  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  present,  to  enable  ua  to 
conceive  tlie  fidl  extent  of  bumaB 
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powers  and  capadties;  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  this  knowledge  is  ne- 
cessary to  enable  us  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  varieties  of  talent 
and  energy,  with  which  beings  of  the 
same  general  nature  with  ourselves 
have,  in  past  times,  been  endowed. 

The  three  principal  bequests  which 
men  receive  f^ra  past  ages  are,  science 
and  the  mechanical  powers  it  confers 
'^history,  which,  in  exhibiting  the  se- 
ouence  of  events,  affords  matmals  for 
tne  philosophy  of  experience— «nd  the 
inspiration  emanated  from  the  literary 
monomentsofpasthabits  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  first  is  a  certain  l^cy. 
The  use  made  of  the  second  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  intellectual  activi- 
ty with  which  the  receiving  genera- 
tion is  endowed.  The  efficacy  of  the 
last  depends  upon  the  degree  of  moral 
life  continuing  to  pervade  the  minds 
of  m£mkind ;  for  a  nation,  although 
alive  to  the  investigation  of  causes  and 
effects,  may  sink  into  such  a  state  of 
moral  darkness  and  stupidity,  as  to  be 
unable  to  perceive  any  meaning  in  the 
memorials  of  former  genius.  When 
this  takes  place,  the  noblest  composi- 
tions appear  to  be  only  a  rhapsody  of 
words,  because  the  feelings  which 
ought  to  correspond  to  them  have  no 
longer  any  existence.  Helvetius  or 
Holbach  would  probably  see  nothing 
but  a  dreary  blank  in  the  pages  of 
Dante  or  JVIilton ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  in  the  society  in  which  they 
lived,  the  highest  works  of  art  would 
be  valued  only  for  the  mechanical 
merits  of  their  execution.  The  mind 
which  they  express  would  be  a  dead 
letter.  The  knowledge  which  relates 
to  objects  of  sense  is  of  a  nature  which 
can  hardly  be  lost  sight  of.  Certain 
qualities  are  said  to  l^ong  to  certain 
objects ;  and  as  the  objects  have  a  per- 
manent existence  independent  of  nu- 
man  habits,  they  remain  always  ex- 
tant for  examination.  But  the  case 
is  totally  different  with  regard  to 
mental  qualities,  which,  when  they 
disappear,  leave  behind  them  only  the 
remembrance  of  actions  afterwards 
reckoned  strange,  perhaps,  and  the  re- 
sult of  barbarous  prejudices— or  en- 
deavour to  stamp  traces  of  themselves 
upon  literary  compositions,  which  sub- 
sequent generations  may,  if  they  chuse, 
in  order  to  preserve  a  low  sdf-com- 
placency,  interpret  by  a  shallow  and 
imputed  import  quite  different  from 
the  real  one,  or  throw  aside  as  dull 
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and  inefiective.  Whether  the  literary 
records  of  past  age*  happen  fiir  a  tune 
to  be  regarded  with  uitereat  or  not, 
few  improprieties  can  be  more  pelpft- 
ble  than  that  of  sneering  at  the  paina^ 
taking  of  antiquarians  and  pmlolo- 
gists,  who  make  it  their  study  to  pre* 
serve  or  restore  these  vehidesy  in 
which  the  pedigree  is£  human  thoc^ti 
and  feelings  is  retained  for  fbtnre  cx« 
amination. 

As  society  advanoea  ihioiidi  its  di£* 
ferent  stages,  the  external  ciremk* 
stances  of  life,  and  the  objeeti  about 
which  men  are  eneaged,  beoome  mck 
as  no  longer  to  task  or  exercise  more 
than  a  small  part  of  the  general  ^ 
g^egate  of  human  energies  and  eiptci- 
ties.  The  vivifying  heat  of  extend 
inspiration  ceases  to  dart  its  nys 
through  the  mind;  and  if  the  C 
feelings  still  continue  to  bestar 
selves  of  their  own  acoordj  it  is  ini 
that  they  search  among  outwud  da^* 
cumstances  for  olgects  upon  whidi  te 
spend  their  force.  Even  if  a  pnged^ 
romantic  in  its  end,  were  tiboi  to  be 
conceived,  the  means  employed  fbr  ito 
accomplishment  would  stiU  zeqnin  te 
be  prosaic,  to  adapt  them  to  set  in 
concert  with  the  other  canies  at  woik 
for  the  time.  The  degree  ef 
ment  with  which  ordinary 
contemplated  )iy  the  nations  ^ 
in  them,  is  not  likeljr  to  incresic^  I 
diminish,  and  sink  into  that  wpm 
of  interest  which  attends  •  gnae  of 
cards  when  the  stakes  are  desp. 

If  the  modes  of  existence  aie  HUy 
to  assume  forms  so  barren  and  manisi* 
tonous,  as  no  longer  to  draw  Ifavdi  soi 
exercise  the  range  of  human  MBtU 
ments,  then  the  great  problem  t^.lw 
determined  is,  how  &r  the  power  ef 
thought  is  capable  of  cariring  lilb  i»> 
to  the  recesses  of  the  min^  and  1 
taining  it  there  with  the 
the  imagination.    Even  men 

tion,  if  sufficiently  profound  I 

nest,  has  its  greatness;  and^  in  lltt 
midst  of  the  most  n^motonoos  «pi 
mechanical  circle  of  events^  Iwiwimi 
nature  is  still  noble,  if  it  remernkMl 
the  extent  of  its  own  fiumUie^  mni 
confides  in  its  high  destinatiotti  Ad- 
vents, indeed,  are  of  no  importautt^  tf 
those  movements  of  the  mind,  wnfA 
they  should  chiefly  be  valued  for  pinn 
ducing,  can  take  place  without  tttHS. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  positiim  wUeh 
external  circumstances  are  assnmiijft 
that  it  is  only  by  what  hvppeim  in  tfie 
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world  of  thougbtj  that  any  farther  de- 
velopment of  the  human  mind  can 
take  place*  Not  that  any  iixiportunt 
discoveries  are  likely  to  oe  made  in 
the  fluctuating  world  of  intellectual 
speculation  and  opinion,  whose  barren 
deductions  lejive  the  mind  as  torpid  as 
they  find  it.  Warmth  and  vitality 
can  only  be  expected  from  the  sphere 
of  poi?try  and  the  arts,  whose  object  is 
to  attain  to  an  exhibition  of  the  e- 
temal  relations  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment. But  the  perceptions  which  are 
arrived  at  in  this  sphere  will  depend 
entirely  upon  what  is  taken  tor  grant- 
ed, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  upon 
what  mankind  have  the  strength  of 
Boul  to  feel  and  to  believe ;  for  here 
the  suggestions  of  their  own  nature 
are  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  if 
their  nature  is  silent,  or  is  made  so  by 
voluntary  ohtuseness  or  levity^  no  pro- 
cess of  logic  will  be  able  to  discover 
any  one  of  its  secrets.  Of  course,  po- 
etry and  the  arts  are  here  spoken  of, 
not  as  merely  imitative  and  graphical, 
but  as  the  means  of  approximating  to 
beauty^  and  of  expressing  the  truly 
fine  and  perfect  relations  of  thought 
and  sentiment  When  all  romantic 
achievements,  and  other  subjects  of 
poetry,  have  vaniished  from  external 
life,  there  still  remains  for  man  the 
most  sublime,  pathetic,  and  inexhaus- 
tible of  all  subjects,  namely,  the  strug- 
gle of  evil  propensions  with  the  di- 
vine affections  in  his  own  mind»  The 
endless  variety  of  outward  forms,  in 
tirhich  this  fundamental  idea  may  be 
clothed,  affords  room  for  the  exerdse 
of  every  species  of  talent,  and  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  brightest^  as  well  as 
of  the  most  sombre  colours  of  imagi- 
nation. The  number  of  elementary 
conceptions  that  strongly  interest  us, 
is  much  smaller  than  is  generally  sup* 
posed.  Their  application  to  different 
circumstances  suffices  to  produce  a 
inultiphcity  of  aspects,  whlcii  is  equal- 
ly usetul  lor  excrapUti cation  and  for 
gratifying  the  fancy.  In  treating  the 
class  of  subjects  above  mentioned,  the 
object  of  poetry  J  however,  should  not 
be  to  express  in  a  literal,  or  what  is 
called  paycological  manner,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  different  feeUngs,  or  to  ex- 
hibit mechanically  their  stirrings  as 
they  actually  take  place.  The  nature 
of  language  is  at  variance  with  such 
an  exhibition,  and  the  imagination  re- 
ceives no  impuLaC  from  it.  Even  sym- 
pathy ceaaea  to  regard  with  interest 


what  partakes  so  much  of  the  dryness 
of  mere  observation.     The  object  of 
poetry  should  be  to  express  the  char* 
acteristica  and  tendencies  of  the  dif- 
ferent mental  elements,  together  with 
their  contrasts  and  collisions,  under 
fihapea,   and  in  events,   presenting  a 
graphical  aspect  to  the   imagination^ 
No  doubt  verisinulitude  would  he  de« 
stroyed,  if  separate  characters  were  to 
be  invented,  and  held  up  as  the  repre* 
sentatives  and  vehicles,  each  of  a  sin-* 
gle  mental  propension.     This  would 
be  to  exchange  nature  for  the  insipt* 
dity  of  allegory.     The  very  conception  ' 
of  an  individual  implies  the  presence'] 
of  the  whole  component  q^ialitics  of '^ 
human  nature,   in   whatever  propor-.  *" 
tions  they  may  exist.     The  way  to  a- '' 
void  both  allegorical  improbability  and  \ 
psycological  dryness,  would  be  to  ren-« 
der  individuals  symbolical  of  tUfferent  ' 
feehngs,  not  so  much  by  the  perma^ 
nent  quahties  attributed  to  ^hem,  aa  ' 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  thej^ 
were  placed,  and  the  relations  in  which  \ 
they  stood  to  each  other  for  the  time. 
The  studied  exhibition  of  character* 
(that  is  to  say,  the  exhibition  of  the  ' 
proportions  in  which  qualities  are  pos-» 
sessed  by  individuals^  and  of  the  con* 
sequences  resulting  from  their  com-  ^ 
bi nation)  has  always   a  tendency  to  \ 
lead  the   mind  out  of  the  region  of] 
true   poetry  into  that  of  intellectual ' 
scrutiny.     The  spectacle  presented  is  ' 
of  a  mixed  nature,  which  rather  ex- 
cites curiosity  and  reflection,  than  oc* 
ca&bns  within  us  any  progressive  en-, 
chontmentj  or  climax  of  feeling.     If  1 
we  wish  to  be  filled  with  the  highest  | 
species  of  enjoyment  which  poetry  can 
afford,  we  must  not  sit  down  to  inves*  j 
tigate  philosophically  the  nature  of  in*  \ 
dividuals,  as  we  would  do  that  of  ma*  j 
chines,  whose  powers  we  wish  to  un*  f 
derstand.     On  the  contrary,  we  must  { 
think  of  nothing  but  the  living  feeU  I 
ings  that  are  drawn  out,  for  the  time, 
by  the  situations  in  which  characters  ' 
are  placed.    It  is  not  here  meant  tA  j 
speak  of  situations  that  interest  by  thej 
vulgar  sensation  of  suspended  curiosU  j 
ty,  but  of  those  wliich,  being  unat* 
tended  with  doubt,  draw  their  inte* 
rest  from  the  nature  of  the  feelings 
which  acquire  ascendancy  in  the  per** 
sons  pkced  in  them.    A  situation  thati 
can  inspire,  only  one  feehng  may  stiH  j 
be  impressive ;  but,  in  contemplate 
it,  we  experience  but  a  passive  sym^ 
pathy*     I'be  higliest  poetical  cb^arml 
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proceeds  fern  llut  'exnltatioti  «nd  en- 
thiudasm  wliich  is  Ifelt  in  Memg  one 
sentiment  fbr  its  mond  Veauty  preftr- 
red  to  another,  and  in  the  awakening 
of  hope  which  follows  siidi  a  dioico-— 
a  hope  not  connected  with  erents,  bat 
with  the  bias  which  has  been  acquir- 
ed by  the  feelings.  If  tme  dnnnatie 
genius  ever  revives  in  this  country,  it 
will  probably  accompiidi  its  triumphs 
in  a  different  direction  fiiom  that  put- 
sued  by  Shakspeare,  who,  in  oarrying 
to  such  perfection  ^e  drama  founded 
on  character,  and  on  the  blind  natural 
impulses  of  human  afibctions  in  their 
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mixed  state,  has  yet  left  xoom 
others  to  tnoeeed,  in  employing  iSiat 
new  class  of  mateeiab  ^arhicfa  is  gi^ 
rated  by  contrasting  die  divine 
ments  of  our  natme  widi  the  J 
ones,  and  exhibiting  their 
and  respective  tendendea'  ■■  dam  ef 
materials  upon  wfaidi  imaginatim  wifl 
find  it  eaner  to  Bpimd  ftrth  puie  «id 
brilliant  eoloan,  ihuk.  mn  ^nljtcrti 
partaking  less  of  die  aenal  Mttme  «f 
romance,  and  more  'Of  the  h— i^r^ 
and  (^aqueness  of  die  prtdnoe  ^tth 
servation. 


HINTS  CONCEBNING  THE  COLONIZATION  07  A7AICA. 


MR  EDITOK, 

The  society  of  Encouragement  for  Na- 
tional Industry  in  France,  has  granted 
prizes  for  various  discoveries  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  but  I  wish  government, 
or  some  society  of  our  own  country, 
would  offer  a  Uberal  prize  for  the  best 
mode  of  colonizing  Africa,  and  for  a- 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  vast  but  little  known 
continent 

A  well  digested  plan  for  the  dis- 
covery of  this  continent  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  desirable  events. 
The  eflforts  of  the  AfHcan  Association, 
to  say  the  least,  have  been  lamentably 
disastrous;  Utde  good  can  be  antici- 
pated from  the  efforts  of  solitarv  or 
scientific  travellers,  in  a  country  where 
science  is  not  cultivated,  and  when  the 
.travellers  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  * 
general  language  of  Africa,  nor  of  the 
manners  and  dispositions  of  the  na- 
tives. A  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the 
African  Arabic  appears  indispensible 
to  this  great  undertaking,  and  it  should 
seem,  that  a  commercicd  adventurer  is 
much  more  likely  to  obtain  his  object 
than  a  scientific  traveller;  for  this  plain 
reason,  because  it  is  mudi  easier  to 
persuade  the  Africans,  diat^ve  travd 
through  their  country  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  and  its  ordinary  result, 
profit,  than  to  persuade  them  that  we 
are  so  anxious  to  ascertain  the  course 
of  their  rivers. 
Accordingly,  it  was  aptly  observed 

*  The  general  language  of  Africa,  is  the 
western  Arabic;  with  a  knowle4ge  of 
which  language,  a  traveHer  may  make  him- 
self intel^gible  wherever  he  may  ^»  either 
in  the  negro  countries  of  Sudan,  m  Egypt, 
Abyssinia,  Sahara,  or  Barbary. 


by  the  natives  of  Cffom,  Hihea  ibej 
learned  that  Migor  Fedcoe  eooe  not  lo 
make  war  nor  to.  trade.  "  IHmi  dbs 
come  for  ?  only  to  iake  vfoSk  tmd  wmbe 
book?" 

I  do  not  mean  now  to  kr^doim^ 
plan  for  the  colonization  of  Amei»  wr 
for  opening  an  extennve  ceumMwa 
with  that  vast  contineitty  bat  I.n 
suggest  the  propriety  c^-tte-* 
by  whidi  the  East  Iudia€eiBpflBfj»> 
vem  their  immense  temloiy.-  IimMH 
vnsh  to  see  an  African  t 
ed,  on  an  extensive  jcofe, 
capital.  I  am  eonvinted  'ftat-Mgfr^ 
company  would  be  ef  mete  wHirt  » 
the  commerce  of  ihii  lOiliHi j  tliifc 4k 
present  j^off  India  frnd^s-nAmmt'^lk 
natives,  without  being  in  mmtt^tmttf 
of  our  manufactures,  auipBH  ^M4h4i^ 
genuity;  but  the  AMemM,  'tm -Wi 
contrary,  are  in  want  ef  < 
tured  goods,  and  give 
for  them.  J-* 

According  to  a  late  mutiMTj  ^ 
given  us  the  t  friDeat 


J  Timbuctoo  and  ils  vietoiir>  «jlMl- 
lia  is  there  worA  60  Uedn  MM 
or  90  mizans  of  fl»]d« 
ing  worth  two  and  a  half  Hi 
lars.  A  ]piece  of  Irish  linen 
nary  quahty,  mdioeaeiif^  MjriA 
is  worth  75  -Meooo  ^^aiv^  *tift*f 
quintal  of4oaf fnigw  is'wertb  jr 
ico  dollars. 

Now,  if- we  jnvetrtigate 
nious  mode  of  toversiiig 

t  See  New  $iip|(lsnMiit.  to  <|iia-|tnig* 
pcdia  Britannifla,  articlea  Ajfijcm  jaMtMb, 

t  Seetheacoountof  Timbodtoo^'^ 
ed  to  Jackion*8  aooimnt  of  MonaDOk 
ed  by  Caddl  land  Dnki, 
13th. 


the  Ambs,  we  shall  iind  (by  the  same 
author's  notes  and  tnanuaciiptB,  coUrct* 
ed  during  his  fcsidence,  a»  agent  for 
Holland,  and  general  merchant  at  A' 

fadeer,  in  Svse,  which  manuscripts  I 
ave  be^n  alloiK^ed  to  inspect)  that  a 
journey  of  1300  "English  miles  is  per- 
formed from  Fas  to  Timbuctoo,  at  the 
rate  of  405*  Sterling  per  quintal,  so 
that  loaf  sugar  (a  weighty  and  bulky 
mrtide)  can  be  rendered  from  Lotuiun 
at  Timbuctoo,  through  Tttiian  and  Fas, 
inchiding  th^expemeoja  land  carriage 
of  liOQ  mdesy  ot  ab&ul  £6  per  quintal, 
thus: 

PcrCwt, 
Refined  sugar,  price  of,  at  Lon- 
don, ab^d,        -        •        708.  Od* 
Daty  on  importatbn  at  Tetuan, 
Rabat,  Mogodore,  or  any  port 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco,  1 0  p.  cent,  7    0 
Freight,  &c.  5  pet  cent.      -      3    6 
Land  carriage  to  Timbuctoo,    40    0 

ShillingalSO    6d. 

So  that,  if  lOOlb,  loaf  sugar,  rendered 
at  Timbuctoo,  cost  120b.  6d.  and  sells 
there  for  100  Mexico  dollars,  at  4a,  €d. 
each,  or  for  £!22,  5s.,  there  will  result 
a  profit  of  270  per  cent. 

The  proiit  on  fine  goods,  such  as  the 
linens  before-mentioned,  is  still  more 
considerable,  being  not  subject  to  so 
heavy  a  cha^rge,  or  per  centage  for  cai"- 
riage.  The  immense  quantity  of  gold 
dust  and  gold  bars  that  would  be 
brought  ii-om  Timbuctoo,  IFangara, 
and  GanUj  in  exchange  for  our  mer- 
chandize, would  be  incalculable,  and 
perhaps  luis  never  yet  been  contem- 
plated by  Europeans, 

In  the  same  work  above  notitx^, 
third  edition,  page  289,  will  be  found 
a  list  of  the  various  merchandize'  ex- 
portable fcom  Great  Britain,  which 
suit  the  market  of  the  interior  of  Africa 
or  Sudan,  and  also  a  list  of  the  articles 
which  we  shoidd  reoeiire  in  return  §ar 
those  goods. 

Plana  to  penetrate  to  the  mart  of 
Timbuctoo  (which  would  supply  f  lous- 
stty  Wangara,  Gona,  and  other  districts 
of  Sudan,  with  European  merchandize) 
have  been  ibrmed,  out  if  a  treaty  of 
oommerce  were  mode  with  any  of  the 
ne:^  -  *  -:  _  ,  these  plants  woultl  be  sub* 
je>  us  iua[)ediments« 

i  lie  i^^^mmU,  in  passing  through  hos- 
tile territories  (these  sovereigns  living 
in  a  state  of  continual  warfare  with 
LMch  other),  would  be  subject  to  in* 
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numerable  imposts,  not  to  say  imposi< 
tions ;  it  might  thereibre  be  ^pedien^ 
to  form  a  plan  whereby  the  f 
should  reach  Timbuctoo,  throng! 
eligible  pari  of  the  dtsert.  But  some 
persons  who  iiave  been  in  the  habit  of 
trading  for  gum  at  Portendic,  liave  de- 
clared the  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara  to 
be  a  wild  and  savage  race,  uutractable, 
and  not  to  be  dvilized  by  commerce, 
or  by  any  other  means.  This  I  must 
beg  leave  to  contradict.  The  Arabs  of 
Sa/iara,  from  their  wandtriug  habit 
of  life,  are  certainlif  ivild,  and  they 
hostile  to  all  who  do  not  undttrstand  their 
language  ;  but  if  two  or  three  Europe 
ans,  capable  of  holding  cQlloquiat  iniet 
course  with  them,  were  to  go  and  est 
bEsh  a  factory  on  their  coast,  at  an 
eligible  spot,  and  tlien  suggest  to  them 
the  benefits  they  would  derive,  being 
the  barriers  of  such  a  trade  as  is  here 
contemplated,  their  ferocity  would 
forthwith  be  transferred  into  that  vir- 
tue, in  the  practice  of  wliicli  they  so 
eminently  excel,  hospitality,  and  the 
most  inviolable  alliance  might  be  fonn- 
ed  with  such  a  people. 

I  speak  not  from  the  knowledge  de- 
rived fi-om  books,  but  trom  an  actual 
intercourse  with  these  people,  and 
from  the  experience  derived  from  hav- 
ing passed  many  years  of  my  youth  a- 
mong  them. 

An  advantageous  spot  might  be  fix- 
ed upon  on  the  western  coast,  from 
whence  the  caravans  would  have  to 
pass  through  only  one  tribe  with  per- 
fect safety,  and  subject  to  no  impost 
wliatever,  neither  would  they  be  sub- 
ject to  any  duty  on  entering  the  town 
of  Timbuctoo,  as  they  would  enter  at 
the  Bab  Sahara,  or  gate  of  Sahara, 
which  would  exempt  them  i^om  toll, 
duty,  or  impost. 

That  civQizatioD  would  be  the  ro* 
suit  of  commerce,  and  that  the  trade 
in  slaves '  woidd  gradually  decrease, 
with  the  increase  of  our  commerce  with 
these  people,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
and,  independent  of  the  advont^iges  of 
rni  extensive  commerce,  the  consola- 
tion would  be  gre^it  to  the  chrJ  ti  ^r 
and  to  the  plulanthropist,  of  h\ 
converted  millions  of  brethren  iimm 
in  the  perfection  of  God's  image,  am 
endowed  with  reason,  from  barbarisra 
to  civilization. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  tliat  some  ctf  tkft 
intelligtiit  readers  of  your  interestisj 
pages  will  direct  their  attention  to 
great  national  object,  and  produce  an 
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eligible  and  well  digested  plan  for  die 
cultiyation  of  a  mutual  intercourae, 
through  the  medium  of  commerce  with 
Africa,  and  for  the  civilizaticm  of  that 
hitherto  n^lected  continent. 
The  enoouragtfnent  of  such  a  bene- 
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fidal  and  philanthropie  inteicourse 
would  immortaliie  tne  prince  who 
should  cherish  it  to  its  matoiity.  I 
am.  Sir,  your  moat  obedient, 

Vasco  ax  Gaka. 
Eton,  Feb.  9,  1819. 


ACCOUNT   OF  AN  ASCENT  TO   THE   SUMMIT   OF  THE  BLUB    MOUKTAIirS  OF 

JAMAICA. 

**  The  Blue-Mountains  of  Jamaica  have  never  yet,  that  I  have  heard ,  been  fliDy  a^lond. 
Neither  curiodty  nor  ayarice  has  hitherto  yentured  to  inyade  Uie  tonnost  of  Ihoaa  li^ 
regions.*'— Bryan  Edwards*  Hittory  of  the  West  Jndkt,  Book  Ut,jM^  SQL     . 


Being  stimulated  by  the  too  common 
opinion  of  the  impo^ibility  of  explor- 
ing the  cold  ridge  of  the  Blue-Moim- 
tains,  and  by  a  desire  to  ascertain  if 
the  different  peaks  contained  any  thing 
that  could  add  to  the  store  of  natural 
history^  three  gentlemen  from  this 
city  arrived  by  way  of  the  Botanic 
Garden^  Hagley  Gap,  and  Duckworth, 
at  the  plantation  of  Samuel  Francis, 
Esq.  situate  on  the  first  rise  of  moun- 
tains, at  the  head  of  Blue-Mountain- 
Valley,  St  Thomas's  in  the  east,  on 
the  sdflemoon  of  the  24th  ult.  where 
the  thennometer  stood  at  70°,  and  ba- 
rometer 27.  20,  making  its  elevation 
2817  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Next  morning,  accompanied  by  a  fourth 
person,  the  neces^y  means,  supplies, 
&c.  proceeded  N.  E.  having  Wild 
Cane-River  on  the  left,  and  Morgan's 
on  the  right,  with  a  view  of  the  spot 
where  Three- Fingered  Jack  was  kill- 
ed, up  a  steep  and  narrow  ridge,  well 
wooded  with  the  Santa  Maria  (Co/o- 
phytlum  Calaba),  the  Beefwood  (Ach' 
ras  Xylobocion),  Rod  Wood  (LcBtia 
Guidonia),  Guava  Mountain  iPsidium 
Montanum),  Mammee- Apple  (Mam." 
mea  Americana),  Naseberry  Bully- 
Tree  (Achras  MamosaJ,  Red  Bully- 
Tree  (Achras  AnonaJ,  White  ditto, 
or  Galimeta  Wood  (Achras  SaliciJo~ 
liaj,  varieties  of  Bastard  Figs  (Ficus 
Americana) f  ditto  of  Cane  Peppers 
(Piper  longumj,  and  gigantic  Juniper 
Cedars  (Juniperus  Bermudiensis  J , 
some  dead  from  age,  but  from  its  in- 
corruptible wood,  standing  in  despite 
of  storms,  &c.  &c.  By  twelve  o'clock 
reached  a  high  knoll,  which  was  point- 
ed out  as  the  spot  where  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  forced,  by  the  badness  of  the 
weather,  to  terminate  his  intended 
iourney  to  the  east  peak :  Thermome- 
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ter  here  was  60^  barometer  84.6a, 
elevation  5682  feet.  Weather 
with  occasional  rain;  proceeded^ 
near  two  o'clock,  when,  tiddng 
refreshment,  the  son  bunt  fram  wider 
a  cloud,  and  dirola]^  to  their  < 
tured  view,  as  n  rtused  by  \ 
conclusion  of  the  ridge,  and  %\ 
fid  cone  like  a  gigantic  sugnvlod^  aa 
if  barring  their  totherprogrea.  Thit 
being  an  opportunity  not  to  be  ki^ 
the  laborious  steep  was  mniioiiiildt 
when  the  grandeur  and  snUimitf  of 
the  view  amply  repaid  the  toil,  tfaoodh, 
from  the  constant  paaaing.of  the  muil^ 
generally  the  case  in  Amine  rqifoo^ 
it  was  partially  restrictea;  the  Svift 
and  Back  Rivers  arising,  immedialflfy 
below,  the  former  niakhig  iti  n^  bat 
winding  course,  through  thouwidi  of 
acres  of  native  forest,  to  the  WBk,M 
Low-Layton,  and  the  liUAer,  witk  iff 
numerousramificationa,joiBii^tfaeii»* 
jestic  Rio-Grande,  and  both,  llmqrii 
well  cultivated  banks,  oouniiur  to  w 
sea.  Dalvey  pen  and  mcnttyiniif 
the  East  end  of  the  iaknd,  Monrhii 
neal.  Fort  Antonio,  wiUi  iti  OMt  aad 
west  harbours,  fort,  &c. — ^Hape-Bqi 
Orange-Bay,  with  Spanish-BiTcr,Biifc 
Bay  with  its  river,  and  Annqtto-Bqr 
with  Wag- Water,  &(^  frOl  in  view  m> 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  otiber,  Flik* 
tain-Garden-River,  Port-Maniit«  Mo- 
rant-Bay  vnth  the  shipping,  and  Td- 
lahs-River,  Port-Royal  and  afaippiqi^ 
Portland-Point,  &c.  end  due  west,  te- 
mediately  across  the  impaHsable  mriic^ 
another  grand  ridge,  with  its  oonei  od 
peaks,  higher  than  the  one  on  wUeh 
they  stood,  and  ending  in  a  nortll-wat 
direction  at  a  deep  chasm.  JSomd 
several  seeds  assimilated  to  a  eold 
clime;  placed  a  journal  of  prooeedixi|i 
so  far  in  a  bottle,  with  oopiet  of  .ftnr 
other  journals  found  there,  the  origi- 
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nal  being  too  far  iiyured  to  be  intelli- 
gible much  longer,  viz.  by  JMessru  U^U 
prAt,  Heringj  and  Campbell,  in  1802; 
E,  H,  Adfims  and  Charks  Macneal, 
21  St  March  1807  ;  Alexmider  Garden, 
Samuel  ii.  Whitmorc,  and  rhomas 
Barker,  on  survey  by  order  of  the 
Hon.  House  of  Assembly^  lyth  July 
IdlO  ;  and  James  Henry,  John  Wiles, 
David  Fanning,  Edward  Telfcr,  and 
CKarles  Ford,  18th  January  J  813, 
which  bottle  was  sealetl  up,  and  placed 
conspicuously  under  an  African  yew- 
tree  (TiLiiis  eton^taj,  on  which  had 
be^n  cut  several  initials,  and  they  add* 
ed  WC  and  TH.  This  beautilnl  wood, 
comraonly  caJled  Yacca,  and  in  high 
repute  for  cabinet  warci  most  abounds 
on  all  these  steeps,  with  a  large  and 
several  smaller  sjjecies  of  Andromeda, 
mz*  Fasckutata^  JamaicennSf  and  Oc~ 
iandnt;  tive  speeies  of  Myrtle  (J/yr- 
itis)t  viz,  Bujiijolitij  Montivota,  and 
Axi/iariSf  the  other  two  not  known  ; 
the  Candleberry  Myrtle  {Myrica  ceri- 

iera)  ;  an  unknown  shrubby  Digital- 
is ;  several  varieties  of  the  Cockroach 
Tree  (^Mefasiomad)^  one,  the  Cocdnea, 
in  flower ;  a  beautiful  Lysianthus  {a 
kiciMyr)  ;  all  which,  tt>gether  with  the 
Wild  Pine  (  Tiltandsia  iintrufitia),  the 
Felix  Arboreus  and  other  Ferns  (/'V- 
liee^))  and  Mosses  {Musci)y  the  varie- 
ties too  numerous  to  enumerate  here ; 
greAt  Fox-Tailed  Grass  {Alopecurus 
Mndicus),  a Goo«e  Grass  {DacU/lus  ma* 
Jor),  and  lastly,  that  very  troublesome 
cliraluiig  reed  {Arundo  scuudens),  vul- 
garly called  T^-aveller^s  Joy,  which, 
though  it  retards  his  progress,  imbib- 
ing less  humidity,  and  being  somewhat 
clastic,  is  the  best  thing  for  his  bed  ; 
besides  innumerable  Euphorbias ;  form 
the  principal  plants  on  this  peak,  whose 
top  stratum  consists  of  a  light  yellow 
RTgil,  with  u  thin  covering  of  vege- 
table mould  ;  and  the  only  fossils  that 
could  be  sct^n  on  the  journey  were  pre- 
/sp^ees  of  liock  Cos  and  Schistus.  On 
tBe  road  up,  a  bkck  snake  {Coluber 
major)  was  kille*l,  but  no  other  reptile^ 
lat,  insect,  or  bird,  was  seen*  Ther- 
mometer, 48°,  barometer  '^H.  70,  ele- 
vation m\ii  feet.  Night  approximat- 
iviT  '^  Med  and  hutted  at  its  foot, 

WLI  I'd  rain  all  night,  and  tdl 

twc.  ,>.:jt:k  next  day.  It  then 
cleared  up,  removed  a  considerable 
way  back  to  where  the  western  ridge 
betore  seen  branched  otf,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  occupied  in  open* 
Vol*  IV. 
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ing  a  N.  W.  track  on  it,  rebuilding 
hut,  &c.  All  night  piercing  cold,  ana 
in  the  morning  tliermometer  as  low  as 
46',  Having  the  promise  of  a  fine 
day,  set  off  with  renewed  vigour,  but 
without  water,  expecting  to  obtain  it 
from  the  wild  pines,  or  water  wylhe 
(^Fiiisfrutex),  but  to  their  utter  dis« 
appointment,  though  on  higher  steeps 
than  the  preceding  evening,  neither 
were  to  be  found,  but  having  two  hot* 
ties  of  beer  the  want  was  in  part  ob« 
viated.  After  about  one  mile  had  been 
passed,  not  a  mark  or  vestige  of  hu^ 
man  footsteps  having  ever  trod  there 
before  could  be  traced  ;  however,  pro-* 
ceedetl  on  along  ridges  steep  and  crag- 

fy,  over  swelling  hills,  cones,  and 
ells,  some  swampy,  where  the  Euro* 
pean  crow- toot  {Hanuncuiu^JIamniida\ 
was  in  blossom  ;  and  to  which  wild 
hog  tracks  led,  till  the  summit  of  the 
majestic  peak,  seen  from  the  east  was 
gained ;  thermometer  iO^,  barometer 
'^3.  90,  elevation  7232  feet.  Plants 
similar  to  those  before,  only  an  in-* 
creased  variety  of  Myrtles  and  Andro- 
medas ;  on  a  considerable  siy-ed  tree, 
with  fleshy  thick  hark  and  hardwood, 
much  like  the  Bastard  Locust  Tree  of 
Sloanc,  but  very  tomentose,  cut  the 
initials  WC.  THn,  IHIH,  RS,  i818^ 
and  IWB  :  but  another  cone  still  ap- 
pearing north-west,  of  doubtful  height, 
proceeded  to  it,  whicli  disclosed  an- 
other of  gigantic  swell,  after  which 
the  ridge  declined  by  a  steep  declivity, 
forming  the  east  of  Portlaiid  Gap, 
This  last  being  clearly  the  north  peak 
of  Kobertson,  and  the  conclusiun  of  all 
the  higher  ridges  and  peaks,  found 
the  thenno meter  at  50%  and  barome- 
ter 23.  If*,  making  the  elevation  795S 
feet.  From  hence  saw  all  the  east 
end  of  the  island,  and  occasionally,  as 
the  flitting  fog  admitted,  the  sea-girt 
land  of  the  west,  with  evanescent 
views  of  shipping,  conjectured  to  be 
at  Falmouth,  being  in  a  direction 
N.  W. 

Thus  having  penetrated  over  the 
whole  of  these  stupendous  steeps,  m, 
final  detail,  for  the  guide  of  future 
travellers,  was  put  into  another  bottle, 
placed  there  under  a  similar  tree,  and 
with  the  same  initials  as  the  last ;  and 
as  an  agreeable  conclusion,  they,  by" 
continued  exertion,'  gained  the  house 
of  their  hospitable  host  that  night, 
leaving  to  others,  actuated  by  more 
interested  motives,  the  pleasure  ©f 
4  0 
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more  minutely  exploring  the  Alpine  comparatively  lerel  and  capable  of  cal« 

forest  lands  of  St  George's^  Portland^  tivation. 
and  St  Thomas's  in  the  east^  of  which        Kingston,  March  2dy  1818^ 
there  appeared  some  thousands  of  acres 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  SACKEOUSE^  THE  ESQUIMAUX* 


John  Sackeouse  was  bom  in  1797, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  in  lati- 
tude about  70°  north  :  In  1816,  when 
the  whale  ships  of  the  season  were  about 
to  return  home,  he  contrived  to  get 
on  board  the  Thomas  and  Ann,  Captain 
Newton,  of  the  port  of  Leith.  Hav- 
ing made  friends  of  all  the  sailors,  he 
found  nodifficulty  in-concealinghimself, 
and  in  stowing  away  his  canoe :  wben 
the  ship  was  well  clear  of  the  land,  he 
made  himself  known  to  the  captain, 
who,  supposing  that  he  had  been  carried 
away  by  accident,  very  kindly  offered 
to  return  and  put  him  on  shore.  But 
John  entreated  that  this  might  not  be 
(lone,  declaring  that  he  wisheil  to  go 
to  England  with  the  ship,  and  to  a- 
bandon  his  own  country.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly permitted  to  remain.  Dur- 
ing the  voyage  he  learned  a  little  Eng- 
lish, and  made  himself  a  tolerably  ex- 
pert seaman.  At  Leith,  during  the  win- 
ter of  1816-17,  he  frequently  exliibit- 
ed  in  his  canoe  in  the  docks,  and  ex- 
cited, in  this  neighbourhood,  a  good 
deal  of  notice  by  his  extraordinary 
dexterity. 

He  went  to  Davis*  Straits  again  in  the 
Thomas  and  Ann  in  1817,  upon  which 
occasion,  Captain  Newton  was  strictly 
enjoined  by  his  owners,  Messrs  P. 
Wood,  Weddell,  &  Co.  of  Leith,  to 
treat  the  Esquimaux  with  the  great- 
est kindness ;  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rejoining  his  friends ;  and 
not,  on  any  account,  to  bring  him  a- 
way  from  his  own  country  again,  un- 
less at  his  own  particular  request. 

It  is  due  to  these  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
to  Captain  Newton  and  his  son,  to  state, 
that,  from  the  earliest  period  of  John's 
acquaintance  with  them,  till  his  last  mo- 
ments, he  was  treated  by  them  with  a 
kindness,  and  a  liberality,  which  do 
them  the  more  honour,  from  being  be- 
stowed at  a  time  when  he  was  unknown ; 
and  had  no  claims  to  their  notice  but 
his  being  far  from  home,  and  without 
friends;  claims  which,  however,  to  such 
generous  minds,  are  the  most  powerful 
of  all. 

On  reaching  GreeuLnd,  in  the  sea- 


son of  1817>  John  found  that  bis  qnly 
remaining  relation^  hia  sister^  had 
died  in  lus  absence.  Upon  receiving 
this  afflicting  news,  fie  Mid  that 
he  would  revisit  his  oountry  no 
more.^  What  his  ofagects-  were  in 
making  this  resolution^  it  is  difficult: 
to  say.  Probably  he  did  not  distinct* 
ly  know  himself;  thoagh>  peihsps, 
having  acquired  a  taste  fbr  efljoy"* 
ments  which-  he  knew  were  not  to 
be  found  at  honi|ey  and  having  no 
ties  of  kindred  to  bind  him  to  the  plsos 
of  his  birth>  he  would  easily  naufe, 
for  a  time  at  least,  to  fiillow  the  new 
line  of  life  which  accident  had  thnma 
in  his  way. 

About  the  b^;inning  of  1618,  Mr 
Nasmyth,  theeminentaitist  of  thisd^, 
acci<lentally  met  Jolui'Sadceeasein  fit 
streets  o£  Leith,  and  having  somr 
years  before  been  engaeed  to  ezecate 
a  set  of  drawings  of  the  Kaqnimsnr 
costume,  he  was  naturally  attracted 
by  his  appearance,  althouni  his  d^ess 
was  a  g(K)d  deal  modified  by  his  Exao* 
pean  habits.  Mr  NasmyUk' hraodit 
him  up  to  Edinburgh,  and  fiaung 
that  he  had  not  only  a  taste  ftr  dnw 
ing,  but  eonsiderable  readiBess-of  ex^ 
cution>  very  kindly  offered  to  me  him 
instructions^  It  soon  occurmL  to  Mr 
Nasmyth,  that  the  Esquimanximght 
be  useful  to  the  expedition  then  sbont 
to  sail  under  Captain  Ross,  and  this  ides 
being  commimicated  to  Sir  James  Hslli 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  £dfaH 
burgh ;  and  John's  meritsheuig  fbnnd^ 
upon  examination,  to  promise  vevywellt 
a  letter  was  written  to  Mr  Bazrow,  ss« 
cretary  of  the  Admiralty,  who  instanfly 
desired  that  the  Esquimaux,  if  hs 
were  willing  to  join  the  expedidon, 
should  be  sent  to  town.  Very  libenl 
offers  from  the  Admiralty  fioaid  SP* 
companied  this  invitation,  and  he 
at  once  agreed  to  go  ;^  appearing,,  how- 
ever, to  care  very  Utde  about  the  pref* 
fered  compensation,  and.  only  bsr* 
gaining  very  explicitly,  that  fie  was 
not  to  be  letl  in  his  own  country. 

We  must  look  to  Captain  Unm*  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  for  the  details  of 
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Account  of  the  Esquimn^x^ 


John's  proceedings.  It  mtxy  suffice 
iiere  to  ^y^  that  he  behavetl  not  only 
rwith  great  address,  but  witli  rnuch 
courage  and  presence  of  iniutl,  on 
«orae  trying  occii«ions  ;  and,  tli rough- 
out,  gave  -entire  satisfaction  to  the 
<jfficetfi  employed  on  that  service. 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition j  the 
iEsquiniaux  became  an  object  of  la^edt 
interest  in  London^  and  was  so  much 
iioticed,   that  tliere  was  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, either  that  the  poor  fellow's 
Lead  would   Im3   turned,   or   that   he 
might  get  into  company,  which  would 
give  him  dissipated  habits^  and  ren- 
der hiiu  unfit  tor  further  service  on  tlie 
next  expe*lit)on.     Soon  tiring  of  Lon- 
don, however,  he  was  sent,  at  lus  own 
request,  to  Edinburgh,  and  pi  vced  un- 
der the  charge  of  Bome  of  hiF  old  triends. 
The  Admiralty  BoartI  bting  fully 
sensible  of  the  importance  which   it 
'might  prove  to  the  expedition  to  have 
a  good  interpreter,  gave  directions  tor 
•John's  being  ctlticated  in  as  liberal  a 
tnanner    as  possible-     He    concurred 
in   these  views,    and    engaged  in   a 
number  of  pursuits  with  an   ardour 
and    a    steadiness   truly   astonishing. 
JHis    friend,    Mr   Nasmyth,    rcsiuu^ 
ed  his  drawing  lessons,  in  a  more  me- 
thodical manner,    however,  than   at 
first ;  ami  was  of  stOl  greater  service 
to  him  by  teaching  hira  English,  and 
liy  introducing  him  to  liis  iamily,  all 
of  whom  took  the  warmest  interest  in 
liis    improvement.^ — As    John    wish- 
ed  to   learn  writing,   IVIr  Steven,   of 
thifi  town,  was  engaged  to  teach  him  : 
and  Mr  Ciiraeron,  a  learn etl  student  of 
ilivinity,  who  was  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing the  Esquimaux  language,  undertook 
to  give  hira  regular  Wssons  in  Eng- 
lish.  He  was  fond  of  modelUng  and  of 
carving   canoes;   and  he   took  much 
pleasure  in  walking  about,  and  paying 
visits.     He  had  great  delight  alfeo  in 
society;  and  being  himself  very  en- 
tertaining, his  circle  of  acquaintance 
«oon  extended  itself,  so  that  hi?  even- 
ings passed  cheerfully^    and  pro&ta^ 
bly. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  lie  was 
seized  with  va\  intlamrnatory  complaint, 
tjrom  which,  in  a  few  days,  he  in  a  great 
measure  recovered,  but  relapsed,  and 
died  on  Sunday  evening,  the  14th 
February.  lie  was  atlei^ed  with  thi^ 
utmost  asaiduity  by  Mr  George  Bell, 
end  several  other  eminent  medical  gen- 
tleman.   He  had  many  friends,  too. 
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who  attended  him  during  his  illness, 
with  tlie  moHt  anxious  c^ire. 

»John  Sackeouse  was  about  five  feet 
eight  inches  high,  broad  in  the  chest,  | 
and  well  sot,  with  a  very  wide  lace, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  coarse  black  j 
straight    hair.      The    expression    of] 
his  countenance,    however,   was    re- 
mar-kably  pleasing  and  good-humour- 
ed, and  not  in  the  least  degree  savage. 
There  was  at  all  times  great  simplicity  i 
and  absence  of  pretension  in  his  man-  j 
nera.     Hta  nKideKly  was  greiit :    when  I 
asked  hit?  opinion  of  ike  elephant  he  I 
had  seen  in   London,  ho  stud,  with  [ 
great  nan  etc,  and  with  a  look  of  deep 
humilitVi    '*    Elephant    jnorc    sense  I 
me^"     His  disposition  was  gentle  and  J 
obliging  \  he  was  grateful  fur  the  least  ] 
kindness  sliewn  to  him,  and,  upon  se-i| 
veral  occasions,  exhibited  a  goodncssl 
of  heart,  and  a  consideration  for  i)>e  j 
wishes  and  the  feelings  of  others,  which  J 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  couiif»l 
try»    His  fondness  for  and  kindness  to  1 
cKildren  was  very  striking.    In  a  snowyl 
ilay,  last  winter,  he  met  two  children' 
at  some  distance  from  Leith,  and  ob- 
serving them   to    be  sufFcring  from 
the  cold,  he  took  off  his  jacket,  and 
having   carefully   wrapped    them    in 
it,  brought  them  safely   hoptie:    he 
would  take  no  reward,  and  seemed  to 
be  quite  unconscious  tliat  he  had  been 
doing  any  thing  remarkable.     He  was 
temperate  in  all  his  habits  ;    he  was 
docile,  and  was  always  open  to  con- 
viction ;  shewing,  however,  the  great- 
est desire  to  be  treated  with  confidence, 
and  of  tliis  he  never  proved  Idmself 
im  worthy. 

He  had  a  quick  sense  of  insult,  end 
one  evening  being  attacked  in  a  mosit 
ungenerous  and  cowardly  way  in  the 
streets,  he  resented  the  indignities  put 
upon  him  in  a  very  summary  manner, 
by  fairly  knocking  several  of  the  party 
down  :  but  though  the  insult  was 
thus  resented,  so  nice  were  his  feelings, 
that  many  days  elapsed,  before  he  sub- 
sided into  his  wonted  quiet  state  of 
mind.  It  is  due  to  poor  John  to  state, 
that  upon  this  occasion,  he  behaved  for 
a  long  time  with  great  farbearance  ; 
but  upon  being  struck,  he  was  roused 
to  exert  his  strengtli,  which  was  pro- 
digious. The  whole  party  were  car- 
ried to  the  watch-house — a  measure 
which  the  Esquimaux  could  never  be 
made  to  comprehend, 
^fothing  Gould  exceed  his  industr]^ 
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and  IdA  desire  to  koni,  yet  be  made 
but  slow  adrances.    He  certainly  did 
hnprore^  however^  in  all  that  be  un- 
Mdertook^  particolarly  in  drawing,    fie 
"Was  easily  pleased,  and  lod^  great  de- 
light in  rdating  his  adventarcs  with 
'  the  Noithnien^  as  he  called  the  peopte 
Recently  discovered  in  fiaffins  Bay. 
^peakinff  of  die  barlmrism  of  these 
peopley  ne  onee  adverted,  with  great 
good    humonr,    to   his   own   %do- 
Tanoe  on  first  landing  in  this  coantry. 
He  inuffiined  thefirst  cow  which  be 
saw  to  be  a  wild  and  dangeronk  ani- 
inal,  and  mstantly  retreated  to  tibe 
boat  for  )m  harpoon,  that  he  mi^t 
defend  himself  and  his  companions 
from  this '  ferodoufr  loddng  wastU*' 
His  curiosity  waa  liyelyi  an^  he  song^ 
fbrinfbrmatwnwilih'greatperaeverance. 
3nt  he  never^^expressed  any  of  that 
idiotic  surprise  wnich  savaffes  some- 
times evinoe,  on  seeing  any  uiing  very 
^£%rent  from  what  theyiwe  bjen  ac- 
ucustomed  to.^^  When  he^was  placed,  to 
the  first  time,  before  a  Ivge  mirror,  be 
gazed  at  it  fo  several  n^inutes  with 
evident  satisfaction,  and  then  turning 
'Tound^  exdairoed,  ^'fiue,  fine!   two 
pair  rooms !"  He  played  on  the  flute, 
and  danced  very  well^  so  that  wherever 
he  went  be  was  «  most  welcome  guest. 
He  lodced  imrward  with  the  utmost 


<ecding ;  w 

■nti  objecti        Iff 

'■^  but,"  adatti  he,  -  «. 

'?oii  no  eat         (Y 


keenness  and  anxiety  to  the  sailing  of  ^ok! 
the  expedition^  now  fitting  out ;  bong    indiv 
perfectly  aware,  -at  the  same  time;,  ikT 
bis  own  value  upon  the  occasion. 

During  the  height  of  his  first  iU- 
ness^  he  was  very  obedient;  but  when 
be  was  freed  firom  pain,  and  began  to 
jgain  stren^b,  he  by  no  means  liked 
the  discipbne  to  whifShbe  wss  sid^t- 
ted^  but  more ^um  all  thereat  the  prc- 
«cribed  regtmeb  di^leased  bim.  One 
day  when  the  s^eon  called.  Jinn's 
door  was  found  lodked.  No  intreaties 
could  prevail  upcm  bim  to  open  it. 
^^  No,  no,"  said  ne ;  ^  no  want  more 
phy sio-r-nO  want  doctor— not  sick  now." 
^fter  a  time,  finding  bim  resolute,  the 
doctor  took  John  at  bis  word,  and 
^went  away.  One  of  bis  friends  called 
to  remonstrate  with  him  <m  this  pro* 


£Mardi 

»t  that  he  lioj 

the  doctor  ;— 
erfli^-— John^ 

wmn  no  Wk^^ 
1      —1  y  littk  fi«h— 

coroe — 1  make  iry  fish  an  fire — 
M"  J       doctor  s&^  BbIi — ^lock  door  !** 

•  •  Kim  dy  ing  tr  on«jn  ts  w&e  sooth  ed  by 
^e  anidous  attentkuce  of  his  friendi. 
iie       ,  and  acknowledged  this  attett- 

i»ut  sdd  it  was  of  no  n^c,  Ar 

ter  had  appeared  to  bim  aiid 

io  him  to  come  away.     It  mu^t 

iiuL  ue  supposed;  however,   that  t!iis 

■urme  from  fiupcrstition,  or  was  any 

•thin IT  more  than  the  eftwtof  the  fe?^ 

•i  i^iiich  he  was  th^n  suBfering; 

iitf  was  unaffectedly  pious  j    and 

been  early  instructed  in  the 

vui      an  tai  tl>,  oon  tin  ued  to  deriyeaisp- 

poTL  aud  consolation  i'rom  this  sonxce, 

to  the  kst  hour  of  his  life.    He  hfcld  yi 

ills  hand  sin  Icelandic  citecbism,t  liU 

ills  £t    ngtii  arid  Eight  failed  him^  whfA 

the  buok  tkoppcid  from  hts  grasp,  and 

tlj  aferwiirds  expired, 
j^'  nc  was  followed  to  the  grave  by 
4  n  srous  companyj  among  whtfli 
•Weitr  II  Dt  only  his  old  friends  and  pa^ 
iren*  froin  Lpith,  but  many  gentlemen 
•of  h      i  respectability  in  this  city- 

•  II  pleasing,  in  e>'tiry  point  of  ¥jew, 
to  Set?  meh  attentions,  and  honour^ 


so  humble  and  Insukti^d  an 
.lal  as  Jdm  8ivckeou!?e.  It  i« 
also  >¥urthy  of  remark,  as  aflurding  a 
-striki  ejtjitnple  of  the  distinction  b*^ 
^een  «  civilizedj  anil  a  savage  state  of 
iety.  I'o  the  rude  iribe  to  whick 
u  in    belonged,   aU    this   m'lifht 

very  insignificant ; — ^bnt  widi 
.^  tt  itistaetion  sJioiild  we  not  btar 
i(w  ,  alas,  we  can  never  hope  to 
be^  ij  that  our  unfortunate  comntry* 
manj  the  enterprising — the  philoso- 
phical Park  J  had  been  cheered  in  hbi 
kst  momentSj  or  honoured  after  hit 
death,  with  half  the  attention  which 
was^  here  so  iVeely  bestowed  upon  a 
-poor  Esqmm;iux  IndiAn* 


"  His  jiame  for  the  E^qmmauic 
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In  the  year  1695,  Jacob  Tonsoa  published  the  sixth 
5n  folio,  and  to  Ibis  edition  were  added  a  very  larcc 
tions,"  or  notes,  by,P.  H.  ^iXwimfTw.     'Hiis  R  H,  i 
Jnan,  of  whom  very  little  ia known;  but  judging  by  i 
ifccedingly  curious  aad  learned,  be  appears  to  have  be 


ontisst 


"  '^  radise  Loat^ 
.     f  **  aimoti^ 
ne,  a  Sctyto* 
uiji  are  eat* 
f  oaltiTaU'ci 
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181  ».3         Bumes  and  CaUender  of  Crai^orih*s  Noiei  on.  Milton,  ti$ 

taste*  and  very  extenslire  erudition.  In  the  1 750,  the  Foulis*  of  Glasgow  pub« 
liflhcd  the  First  Book  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  notes  by  Mr  Callender 
of  Cruigfijrth.  This  gtiitleraan,  who  was  certainly  also  an  accomplished  scho- 
lar, h&a  however  borrowed,  without  the  slightest  acki\owledginent^  a  great  deal 
from  these  annotations  of  his  countryman,  Hume.  A  plagiarisin  so  close  in 
its  nature,  yet  so  conceak»d  in  its  origin,  is  worthy  of  notice.  I  shall  mark 
»ome  of  the  passages  of  Hume's  notes,  in  which  Callender  has  evidently  bor* 
rowed  hh  illustrations  from  this  older  commentator. 


PAT&ICK  HUME. 

Thus,  in  annotntions  on  verse  llth,^^ 
•  **  Aod  Siloa*B  brook  that  flawed," — tlume 
'«iys  i  **  Snoa  was  a  vmsJl  brook*  as  apoeara 
hf  Isaiah  8,  6.  arising  on  the  east  side  of 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  tower 
our  Saviour  mentjoQSi  Luc*  13L  4^  probably 
took  iUi  nflnie/* 

Verse  16. 
•<  Tlvin  ga  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rliyiue/' 
'*  In  prose  or  rhyme,  either  in  prose  or 
poetry,  prosa-  lat  ior  that  free  and  easy 
way  of  writing  and  speaking,  un&hackled 
and  unconfined  in  its  parts  and  periods, 
used  by  orators,  historians,  and  men  in 
connmon  conversation,  styled  *  loluta  ©ratio,' 
as  opposite  to  rhyme,  derived  of  the  Greek 
Po^fiici,  consisting  of  a  more  exact  measure 
&Dd  quantity  of  syllables,  o(  which  Aristotle 

wmyfitu^f.  in  prob.  xa.*auKf)  autem  longitU' 

4ilies  et  altitudines  vocis  emetitur  longiar 

''inensura  vods  VafifMi  dicitut,  altior  fnXajf. 

AuL  Cell.  b.  15,  &  18.     Scrihimus  inclusi, 

-  numero«  iile,  hie  pedc  hber.  Pers.  Sat  1.** 

Another  dmilarity  will  be  found  in  the 
ooinddencc  between  the  notet  of  Hume  and 
^  Callender,  on  verse  33.  '*  ^Vlio  first 
■educed  them  to  diat  foul  revolt." — Again, 
in  veisc  S*.  **  Th'  infernal  serpent," 
Hume's  note  is  &&  follows  : 

•'  Th'  infernal  serpent  The  devil,  who 
entered  into  the  serpent,  and,  actuating  his 
organflt  deceived  our  Mother  Eve.  There- 
fore called  the  •  Old  Serpent*  Rev,  12.  9, 
Moses,  in  the  relation  of  Satan's  attempt, 
tnkes  no  notice  of  the  arch  fiend,  but  borely 
icpofts  tlie  matter  of  fact,  tlie  serpent  enter- 
faining  and  tempting  Eve,  wh^  discovered 
not  the  sly  seducer.     Gen.  3»  J." 

In  hifi  notes  on  verse  48.  '*  In  atlaman- 
tine  chains,*'^  Hume  adverts  to  the  poissage 
of  Lucan,  b.  6.  **  Durum  vinclia  adaman- 
ta  paratque  pccnam  victori  C*  and  to  that  of 
Hordce,  "  Fi^t  adamantinoa  dira  Necessi- 
ias  duvoa." 

Vcne  ^. 

**  Nine  time«  the  space.  A  certain  for 
An  uncertain  time  is  usua!  with  the  poets, 
who  are  food  of  die  number  nine,  whetlier 
in  lespect  to  that  of  tlie  Mufi^s,  or  as  being 
tht  M|uaie  of  the  ternary «  made  famous  by 
Pytbagoras,  and  by  Anst  and  Plut  styk<d 
the  most  excellent  of  all  numbers,  as  con- 
taining in  itself  the  beginning,  midtlle,  and 
«nd ;  to  Christians  much  more  renowned, 
as  expxtiiive  of  the  Mysteiious  Trinity. 


CaUender  begins :  "  This  was  a  smnll 
brook  rising  from  the  east  of  the  temple* 
Possibly  the  tower  mentioned  by  our  Sa* 
viour  might  have  taken  its  name  &om 
thence.  After  which  he  proceeds  to  make 
some  additional  observations  on  the  invoca- 
tions made  by  the  poets  to  the  deities  of 
classical  mythology. 

CaHendcT,  after  remarking  the  p/vratlel 
Unc  in  Aiiosto, 

"  COsa  non  deito  in  prosa  mai,  ne  in  rima/' 
proceeds  thus : — **  Mitton  here  uses  the 
word  rhyme  not  in  tlie  ooounon  acceptatttiD, 
in  contradistinction  to  blank  v«r»e,  but  by  this 
word  he  means  verse  in  opposition  to  prose ; 
this  being  its  ancient  and  ori^nal  significa- 
tion, as  derived  from  PuP^m^  denoting  a  line 
consisting  of  a  more  ejsact  measure  and  pro- 
per c^uantity  of  syllables^  of  which  Aristotle 
■ays,  (vffAti  ^t  ^au^ifiii*,  &c. 

In  the  same  sense,  Perseus  :  ♦*  Scribimus 
indufii,  numeros  illCf  hie  pede  liber.** 


"  Serpent.  The  devil,  who,  entering 
into  the  serpent,  made  use  of  this  form  to 
deceive  Eve.  Hence  he  is  called,  by  St 
John,  the  Old  Serpent  Moses,  in  his  re- 
lation of  the  fall  oi  man,  takes  no  notice  of 
the  arch  fiend.  He  relates  barely  the  mait- 
tezof^ct^* 


Id  Callender  the  exact  same  passages  are 
guoted  (witli  the  addition  of  one  from  jE«- 
chylus)  in  illustration  of  the  same  epithet. 


**  Nine  times.  The  poets  seem  particu- 
larly fond  of  this  number ;  whether  because 
it  was  that  of  the  Muses,  or  because  it  was 
imagined  to  he  a  perfect  number,  contain- 
ing the  beginning,  uddiUc,  and  end,  we 
shall  not  determine.  Homer  has  oftea 
mentioned  it 

£itvif^«^.  \imfftn.  &C. 
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E99fi/ut^  /*4f  «»«  rr{«rw  »;<;ir»  «iiX«  li#r», 

Efvn/M^  ^MMrrf,  «m  Una  /Svf  a^fvnir.  //.  f . 
Verse  77. 
*«  Whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire" 
A  noble  expression  of  the  flaming  hurricane 
of  hell,  taken,  doubtless,  from  Psalm  11.  6. 
••  Fire  and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tem- 
pest." 

Verse  74. 
<*  As  from  the  center  thrice." 
Hume  remarks,  that  this  is  an  imitation 
©f  Homer : 

And  of  Vir^ : 
i«  Tam  Tartarus  ipse. 
Bis  patet  in  pneceps  tantum,  tenditque  sub 

umbras 
Quantus  ad  JStherium  Coeli  suspectus  O- 
lympum."  iEneid  6* 

Verse  84. 
«'  Ifthoubeesthc." 
Here  the  same   parallel  passage  from 
Virgil— 

*•  Hei  mihi  quaHs  crat,  quantum  mutatus 
ab  illo."  JEn.  b.  2. 

is  quoted  by  both  authors. 

Verse  99. 
*♦  To  contend:^ 
To  strive  with.    Contendo,  liat  to  make 
earnest  opposition ;  so  contention  for  strife, 
encounter. 

Quis  talia  demens 
Abnuat  aut  tecum  malit  contendere  bello. 
JEneid  4. 
Verse  105. 
His  throne.     His  royal  seat ;  his  king- 
dom, Qoovos.     Heaven  is  called  A<0$  f^ovos. 
Jove's  throne. 

Zavflf  UTi  fi^ovov  (tyttyi  (pttfMt.  Theoc 
IdyU,  ^.  But  more  truly,  by  our  Saviour, 
the  throne  of  God.     Mat  5.  34. 

Verse  116. 
*♦  Since  by  fate." 
•*  Fate,  by  the  ancients,  was  used  to  ex- 
press that  unchangeable  and  eternal  series 
of  things,  which  the  gods  themselves  could 
not  disturb  or  alter."     Thus  Juno : 
■    **  Hoc  regnum  dea  gentibus  esse,  si  qua 
fata  sinant."  iCn.  1. 


Verse  12C. 
*'  Vaunting  aloud." 
Compare  Hume's  note  on  this  with  Cal- 
lender's.     The  same  passage  of  Virgil  is 


**  TempataoDt  fire.*' 

This  is  a  noUe  expmnoii.  and  eoiife|i 
a  very  strong  idea  of  what'ttie  poet  beftit 
calls  a  fiery  ddugew  The'  phraw  ■eemi 
borrowed  from  these  worda  o^  tlie  PtafanU: 
**  Upon  the  widced  the  Ixvd  will  lam  file 
and  brimstone,  and  an  honible  tanbeit'* ' 

Verse  74.  Callender  z«an*ika,  flMU  the 
thought  is  originalhr  Hodief^Bi  dioillidi  it 
has  been  carried  fiurtner  by  Vitg^  ariiJOk 
ton,  and  he  quotes  the  safne  ] 


Contend.  To  strive*  Tluf  is  JMp^I 
a  Latinism ;  the  Romans  vmi%  Oe  won 
in  the  same  sense,  eonUftden^  app^fl|g|t 
to  war.    Thus  Vii^ : 

Quista]ia« 
Abnuat  aut  tecum  malit  < 


His  throne.     Heaven;  ym  iml  Mt; 

his  kingdom.    So  Theocntns  eilb  haw 

Zam  Gg#w»,  ••  Jove's  thrane.** 

Ta  mr  »au  ZMvtf  t^t  if&H»  mymyt  fV*"* 
Our  Saviour  uses  the  same  cemviaa* 

«  Swear  not  by  heaven,  ftr  it  ii  Qstfi 

throne."  ^m  tn  ru  lur.  (&)  Mat  AH' 

Fate,  Our  poet  here  uses  ftte-.fak.^ 
sense  of  the  anaent  heathens,  who,  I9  ^ 
word,  expressed  that  eternal  and  uiHMlfB 
able  series  of  events,  whidi  the  gods  dwa- 
selves  could  not  reverse.  ThiskyiqB^ 
meaning  when  he  makes  Jupilcr  siji 

**  Fata  viam  invenient" 
And  again, 

*^  Hoc  regntun  dea  gen^bos  csie^ 
Si  qua  fota  sinant**'    *  '  '  ' 
And  a  Uttle  below, 

**  Mene  incepto  denatsve  TMism 
Nee  posse  ItaliaTeucrortnn  avtttAeB^^ 
Quij^evetor.    Fatis." 
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employed  by  both,  as  illustrative  of  Milton^s 
text.  Compare  also  the  note  on  tjic  ISflth 
verse,  **■  TW  imbattled  seraphim,**  where 
Callcnder  borrows  a  scriptural  quotation 
tVom  H)4th  Pealm. 

la  some  iostauces,  Callctider,  making 
full  \ifie  of  the  eote  of  Hume,  tmnsposcs  or 
changes  socno  of  the  words,  retaining  the 
same  clasdcal  iihistradons.  but  destroying 
and  diluting  the  fine  nervous  style  of  the 
old  commentator  by  his  own  interpolationjs. 
*-Thu»  Hume,  in  note  on 
Verse  Ml. 
**  Tho*  all  our  glotjr  extinct-" 

**  Notwithstanding  all  our  glory  be  de- 
cayed and  lost  Extinct,  cKtinctus,  Lat. 
put  out  as  3  i^atuc,  or  any  tlihig  that  hums 
and  shines  ;  a  word  w  ell  expresging  the  loss 
of  that  ^j^gehek  beauty ,  which,  like  a  glory, 
attended  on  their  innocency,  which,  by  their 
foul  rebellion,  Uiey  had  forfeited,  covered 
now  with  dian\e  and  black  confusion. — Kx- 
tinctus  IB  U!>ed  in  the  same  metaphorical 
manner  by  Virgil ; 

■  Te  propter  eundem 

Extinctua  pudor.  jiEn.  4. 

In  note  on  verses  149,  157,  and  169 ; 
in  one,  tlie  same  obsolete  phrase ;  in  an* 
oiJici',  the  same  Knglii^h  eKpressiatis ;  in  the 
third,  the  same  Latin  c|uot&ti«in  is  em- 
ployed. 

Verse  175. 
"  Wing'd  with  red  lightning." 

Tlie  poets  give  the  thunder  wings  to  de- 
liote  its  swiftness  and  suddenness.  Fid- 
minis  ocyor  alls.  jEn*  5»  And  Virgil^ 
describing  the  Cyclops  forging  a  thunder- 
bolt: 

Radios— 
AddidenuDt,  rutilt  tres  ignis,  et  alitis  austri 
Folgores  nunc  terrificoif,  sonitumque,  mc- 

tumque 
Miflcebant  operi,  flamn:^S(|uesequacibuB  iras,. 

A  noble  dcBcription— yet  is  our  poet  very 
short,  and  very  signiiicant* 

Calleuder,  in  his  note  of  explanation  up* 
on  V.  182.  **  livid  flames ;"  in  the  note  on 
V.  186.  **  Our  ajjlkted  paieert;''^  and  iii 
that  on  verse  1!)9.  "  BHnreoi"  has  evi- 
dently been  indebted  to  the  tliree  corre* 
^ponding  notes  on  the  fi3,me  pu5f»ages  by 
Hurne*-^ Again,  in 

Verse  200. 
**  By  ancient  Tarsus,** 

Hume  rciuarkii  t  **•  Hy  ancient  T«i8iLB« 
the  chief  city  of  Cilicia,  in  A&ia  the  Leaser^ 
near  which,  in  the  uiuuntain  Aremtis,  was 
a  cave  called  Typlion*b  Den/* 

IL  f^\ 
Traiuiluted  by  Virgil : 

**  Uurumque  cubile. 
Inarime,  Jovis  Imperils,  Imposta  Typhoeo. 
iEueid  9. 
Verse  102. 
**  Th*  ocean  ttreanu" 
The  sea ;  the  vast  mass  of  water  that  en- 


CALL£KD£R^ 


Ext'mcin  As  a  flame  pfut  out  and  ex* 
iinguisiied  for  ever,  Tim  word  is  very 
properly  apphed  to  their  irrecoverable  loiii 
of  that  angelick  beauty  which  accompanied 
til  em  when  in  a  state  of  innocence.  The 
Latins  have  used  the  w«rd  extinctus  in  the 
sume  metaphortca]  senfe: 

**  Te  propter  eundem 
Extinctus  pudor  et  t^ua  sidera  adibam 
FdiTia  prior/*  ' 

And  Apulcius — **  Rettinqueres  pudoris  ig- 
naviani."    Met.  1.  5?. 


*«  Wing*d  with  red  lightning.*' 
*Tis  common  for  the  poets  to  give  thun- 
der and  lightning  wings.     Thus  Virgil : 

Fulminis  ocyor  alls. 
The  same  poet  gives  us  a  noble  description 
of  thunder  in  anodter  place  : 
Eadioe,  &c 


**  By  andent  Tanus.'* 

Our  poet  here  alludes  to  a  fable  we  findl 

in  Homer,  that  in  the  mountain  Aremus^ J 

near  Tarsus,  was  a  cave  said  to  be  Typhon  v 

Deo. 

Which  verse  Virgil  has  thua  translated : 

^*  Durunrtque  cubile,  t^c 
In  the  same  way,  jEschylus  calls  him^ 

K4klKi6*t  MKnrtM  tt*T^At9, 

inhabitant  of  the  Cilician  decs. 

**  Ocean  stream/* 
In  imitation  of  Homer,  who  Uiet  th« 
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compasseth  the  earth,  and  with  It  makei  one  nme  espnuaoa  in  deaoilnng  a  flight  of 

globe.     XImcm;,    Greek.      Et.  Xl»utf»t9.  cranes. 

Pmmtv  ad  oceani  floenta.     Iliad  /.  ^rarrmi.  t^r.  mummm  ^mmt. 

Compare  also  the  corresponding  notes  of  Callender  then  aubjoins  aoditional  illastnu 

these  two  authoEs  on  yeise  203.  '*  On  the  tions  from  the  poet  Memnermua,  Quintii* 

Norway  foam.*'  Calaber,  and  VugiL 
Vene  204. 
«<  Night-founderM  akiff.'*  '«  Night4Rnmiler*d.** 

Some  little  boat,  whose  pilot  dares  not        Some  Utile  boatf  whote  pQak  dtret  mt 

proceed  in  his  course,  for  fear  of  the  dark  proceed  in  hie  courted  amid  the  dorknett  tf 

night ;    a  metaphor  taken  from   a  fomi-  the  nifffU,  for  fiar  of  tirUdng ;  or,  to  osa 

der'd  hone,  tint  can  go  no  farther ;   or  the  sea  texm,  foundering  at  aeft.    Miksa 

night-founder*d,  in  danger  of  sinking  at  here  alludes  to  some  storiea^told  bj  MMtifn^ 

night ;  from  fondre,  Fr.  to  sink  to  the  bot-  of  their  mistaking  wluJea,  whttk  lying  adec^ 

torn ;  the  meaning  of  a  ship's  foundering  on  the  waters,  for  lodu.    Sir  W.  Mohmoo, 

Ml  sea.    I  prefer  the  former,  aa  being  our  in  his  naval  tracts,  speaks  of  audi  an  aed* 

Mthor's  aim.    Skiff,  from  the  Greek  r««fif,  dent  that  happened  to  himaelf,  by  which  be 

a  little  boat.  had  near  been  drowned. 
Verse  205.    Deeming 

These  parallel  passages  shew  how  very  firequently^  even  in  the  small  part  of 
the  first  book  which  we  have  examined^  the  modern  commentator  has,  without 
any  acknowledgment  whatever^  been  indebted  for  his  etymoh^es,  his  ckwicil 
illustrations,  his  general  criticisms^  and,  in  several  instances,  his  very  ladgnag^ 
to  the  older  annotator,  Patrick  Hume.  Who  Hume  was,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover.  His  notes  are  always  curious ;  his  observations  on  some  of  the  finer 
passages  of  the  poet,  evince  a  mind  deeply  srait  with  an  admirationr  fiir  the  mh- 
lime  genius  of  their  author ;  and  there  is  often  a  masterly  nervoumeBi  in  his 
style,  which  is  very  remarkable  for  this  age.  He  was  the  first  who  publiidied  notes 
on  the  Paradise  Lost,  to  which,  with  much  modesty,  he  has  subjoined  only  lift' 
initials  of  his  name,  P.  H.  pxo^'oinms-  He  is  mentioned  by  Warton  in  hb  notes 
to  the  edition  of  Milton's  lesser  poems,  and  in  the  following  passage  hy  Dpdt^ 
iii  his  preface  to  his  edition,  published  in  1801.  "  The  first  annotator  on-  the 
poet  was  Patrick  Hume,  a  Scotchman.  He  published,  in  1695,  a  oopioiu  oom^ 
mentary  on  the  Paradise  Lost ;  to  which  some  of  his  successors,  in  the  same 
province,"  says  Mr  Warton,  "  apprehending  no  danger  of  detection  fton  % 
work  rarely  inspected,  and  too  pedantic  and  cumbersome  to  attract  manr  read- 
ers, have  been  often  amply  indebted,  without  even  the  most  distant  miit  ef 
acknowledgment. 

Tod  also  mentions  the  publication  of  the  first  book  of  Buradise  L6st»  ind» 
notes  by  Mr  Callender,  in  the  following  passage.  '^  la  the  year  after  the 
publication  of  Dr  Newton's  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  there  was  pabKsfaed^  it 
Glasgow,  the  first  book  of  that  poem,  with  a  large  and  very  learned  oomttentaryv 
from  which  some  notes  are  selected  in  this  edition.  They  who  are  aoqmintod 
with  this  commentary  will  concur  with  the  present  editor  in  wishing'  that  the 
annotator  had  continued  his  ingenious  and  elaborate  criticisms  on  the  whole 
poem."  It  is  evident,  from  this  passage,  that  Tod  was  not  aware  that  the  tov 
thor  of  this  commentary  was  one  of  those  annotators  mentioned  by  WarlOBt 
'^  who,  apprehending  no  danger  of  detection  from  a  work  rarely  inspected,  snd 
too  pedantick  and  cumbersome  to  attract  many  readers,  have  been  often  amp- 
ly indebted  to  the  notes  of  Patrick  Hume^  without  even  the  most  distant  hint 
of  acknowledgment."  * 

The  truth  is,  that  this  now-unknown  and  forgotten  individual,  who  wonld 
not  even  place  his  name  before  his  work,  deserves,  in  point  of  erudition^  gjM 
taste,  and  richness  of  classical  illustration,  to  be  ranked  as  the  father  of  that 
style  of  comparative  criticism,  which  has  been  so  much  employed,  during  itum 
later  days,  in  illustrating  the  works  of  our  great  poet* 
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ME  EDITOR^ 

I  SEND  you  what  appeared  to  me  an 
afl^cing  narrative,  wliich  you  are  free 
ta  make  whatever  use  of  you  please* 
I  have  often  thought,  that  people  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  country,  would  do 
well  to  preserve  every  interesting  fiict 
connected  with  natural  history,  and 
every  interesting  occurrence  in  cora- 
xnon  life-  Tlie  use  of  the  former  is 
obvious  to  all ;  the  latter  are  the  food 
of  the  poet,  the  dramatist^,  ami  the 
writer  of  tictitious  history. 

I  made  my  second, daughter  (whom 
you  know  we:  allege  is  not  altogether 
firee  of  a  tin^^e  of  bine  tn  lier  apparel) 
translate  the  following  from  the  mouth 
of  old  Alister  MTra,  my  forester.  He 
had  asked  me  to  allow  him  a  few  days 
to  visit  some  relations  in  Hky,,  where 
he  had  not  been  for  mtiny  years,  and 
where  he  was  detained  no  long  by  the 
very  uncommon  lid!  of  snow,  that  we 
be«ime  mucli  alarmed  on  his  account, 
thinking  it  not  unlikely  that  the  spirit 
of  the  old  man  might  have  prompted 
him  to  venture  too  much,  and  that  he 
might  have  perished  in  the  momitoins. 
I  think  you  must  have  seen  Alister  ? 
However,  he  is  a  very  stout  hale  maa, 
verging  upon  seventy-two ;  but  tew 
men  fifteen  years  younger  ore  capable 
of  so  much  labour  or  fatigue.  I  may 
notice,  too,  that  he  is  a  protes^ied  story- 
teller, and,  of  course,  garrulous  ;  and 
is,  besides,  infected  with  a  turn  for 
poetry,  and  is  apt  to  throw  a  dash  of 
U  into  his  stories ;  hut  whidi,  I  ob- 
serve, Mary  has  taken  care  to  avoid  as 
much  as  pos<^ible  in  her  translation. 
Yours,  &c.  W.  L. 

#  «  »  « 

When  I  left  ilie  Black  Isle,  said 
Alister,  I  dreamed  not  of  being  ki^pt  a 
prisoner  so  long  in  Skye.  But  I  be- 
came at  hmi,  as  my  friends  told  me,  us 
yiestless  as  a  sea  eagle  ;  ibr  1  knew  that 
nobody  would  lift  an  axe  to  a  growing 
Iree  wliile  I  was  absent,  and  the  laird 
would  be  for  the  new  wood  thinned 
diiHng  the  irosU 

Aly  two  nephews  brought  me  all 
the  way  tti  the  head  of  Loch  Breracliau 
in  a  boat,  and,  as  I  ascended  Glen 
Phargun,  there  was  no  snow  for  a  mile 
or  two  ;  the  neighbomliood  of  the  salt 
water  had  prevented  it  from  lying  in 
the  valley,  but  every  mountain  that  I 
turned,  and  every  eove  thut  I  came 
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in  sight  of,  shewed  rae,  as  I  came  along, 
that  I  would  find  enough  of  snow  be- 
fore I  passed  the  Belloch  of  Garve. 

I  stayed  the  first  Jiight  at  thr  house 
of  my  cousin  Alister,  who  becajtie  n 
shepherd  to  Ked  Angus,  when  his 
brothers  went  to  America,  that  their 
father,  who  was  an  old  man,  might  he 
buried  at  Kilkennetli.  The  old  man 
is  yet  alive :  He  has  seen  sixteen  win* 
ters  more  than  I  liave,  and  he  told  rae, 
there  had  not  been  such  wreaths  on 
Schumran,  nor  had  the  snow  lain  so 
long  on  Dun  Pheag,  since  the  year 
before  tile  prince  landed,  and  that  is 
seven ty*four  years  ago.  He  was  then 
a  boy^  he  said,  but  he  remembered  it 
weU.  One  half  of  his  father's  cattle 
died  that  year,  betbre  the  fern  sprung 
in  Corry  Culruach,  and  the  remainder 
were  only  kept  in  life  by  giving  a  salt- 
ed herring  and  a  small  quantity  of  s* 
weeti  to  each  of  them,  twice  a-day  1 1 
and  he  recollected  well,  being  sent  r©* 
gularly  to  the  shore,  as  the  tide  an- 
swered, with  two  poneys,  to  bring  the 
sea-weed. 

I  set  out  by  day-light  in  tlie  mora* 
ing :  The  road  I  came  leads  from  Glen  < 
Pheagan,  by  a  belloch,  or  deep  open- 
ing through  tile  mountains,  into   the 
heail  of  Glen  Fruive  (which  falls   to- 
wards the  east  sea),  so  that  there  is  no 
very  elevated  siunmit   to  ascend  ;  yet 
it  took  me  three  hours  deep  wading 
through  the  snow,  before  I  eould  loc£j 
back  from  the  Pass  of  Belloch  Garve. 
I  need  not  go  over  all  the  difficulties 
of  my  joiu'ney.     It  is  enough  to  say, 
tliat  tile  last  thaw  h»^  begun  to  meltj 
the  snows  in  good  earnest,  ?md  ihel 
rivulets  hiul  been  running  full  to  tlie  J 
brim  for  a  whole  night ;  but  the  frost 
hail  returned  more  severe  than  ever, 
acLiomiMiniL'd  ivilh  a  great  fall  of  snow, 
and  a  bigli  wind  through  the  night»  i 
and  the  streams  from  the  mountains  < 
were  choked  up  and  saturated  by  the 
drift. 

Afrer  I  had  passed  the  Belloch,  the 
white  clouds  oi  spring  did  not  tower 
beyond  one  another  with  greater  ma- 
jesty than  the  mountains  of  Glen 
Fruive,  They  were  dappled  in  the 
pale  and  watery  sunshine,  for  the 
stormy  wc-st  wind  was  filling  idl  tli^ 
lesiser  hollows  on  the  sides  of  thmi 
mountains  with  drift,  while  it  swept' 
the  old  hard  gnow,  and  leffc  it  haae^ 
4P 
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and  of  a  different  shade  of  white.  The 
road  here  is,  in  mimmer,  hat  a  tracks 
and  now  it  was  quite  covered,  and  I 
aonk  to  the  knee  every  step.  As  I 
came  on,  I  had  a  view  of  the  glen  for 
some  miles  hefbre  me.  I  saw  shep- 
ted's  houses  at  great  distances  apart, 
bnt  there  was  neither  cow,  nor  goat, 
nor  sheep,  nor  shepherd,  nor  any  liv- 
ing  thing.  It  was  mdeed  deserted  and 
delate-like.  Sometimes  I  observed 
the  drift  rise  ftom  the  peaks  of  the 
mountains,  carried  upwaros  by  sudden 
gusts  of  wind,  and  appearing  like 
streams  of  smoke,  upon  wnich  the  sun 
shining,  gave  it  a  glaring  and  dazsling 
brightness';  while  descending  into  the 
deep  calm  valley,  it  fell  in  a  flickering 
shower. 

When  I  came  in  sight  of  Glen  Guis, 
with  its  narrow  loch  and  the  old  scat- 
tered fir  wood  above  it,  along  the  base 
of  Mam  Torchal,  I  cannot  wish  you 
had  been  with  me,  but  neither  can  I 
help  wishing  you  had  seen  it  as  I  did. 
The  loch  was  calm  as  a  miiror,  and 
though  the  tops  of  the  old  fir  trees 
were  still  covered,  and  their  tall  trunks 
encrusted  by  the  last  night's  snow, 
yet,  when  mey  were  refiected  on  the 
loch,  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  all 
over  spotted  with  small  black  douds. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  should  have 
happened,  but  when  I  saw  this  strange 
appearance,  when  all  aroimd  was  dead« 
ly  white,  and  no  living  creature  to  be 
seen,  I  Uiought  the  shepherds  had  all 
perished  with  the  sheep ;  and  imagin- 
ed that  the  horrors  of  the  second 
sight  had  been  coming  over  my  mind, 
and  that  I  had  got  a  view  of  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  ot  death.  I  thought  I 
should  never  aae  the  Black  Isle,  or 
Dalsarreo  Wooa  more.  When  I  con- 
sidered afterwards  these  dark  shadows, 
while  the  trees  were  mostly  covered  with 
snow,  I  perceived,  that  although  the 
upperside  of  the  broad  and  close  foli- 
age of  the  firs  was  no  doubt  .covered 
white,  yet,  to  any  person  who  might 
have  been  on  the  looi  below  them,  in 
a  boat,  thev  must  have  appeared  black ; 
ibr  he  could  only  have  seen  the  under 
sides  of  the  branches  as  he  looked  up 
towards  the  mountain. 

About  an  hour  Jifter  I  had  passed 
the  opening  of  Glen  Guis,  1  came 
to  a  shepherd's  house  on  a  little 
plain,  by  the  side  of  the  rivulet.  All 
around  the  cottage  the  ground  was 
covered  with  boards  of  ice,  and,  al- 
ti^ough  it  appeared  to  be  without  the 


reach  of  any  ofdinaiT  flood,  yet»  aait 
was  nearer  to  the  lefd  of  the  wal» 
than  was  quite  prudent,  I  eondnded 
it  to  be  the  shlel  of  some  Saaseoedbi,  or 
south  country  shepherd ;  axid,<  m  no 
dog  came  out  to  oaik  at  me,  I  oooU 
have  thought  ihey  had  hem  all  dmm-i 
ed;  only  that  a  ahght  smoke  was  iaso^ 
ing  ftom  it. 

Befiire  I  had  entered  the  door,  I 
knew  I  had  guessed  ri^itlj;  Wt  a 
young  Highland  lad  was  sietying  by 
the  fire  with  his  elbows  on  Im  mega 
A  pair  of  bag-pipea  lay  oo  •  alMl  be* 
side  him,  on  wmdi  ho  had  prabilily 
been  playing  until  he  waar  wmKjm 
listening  alone  to  hia  own  miiiifl.    . 

''  What  do  you  here,"  said  I,  <^ab«e 
in  the  dwelling  of  the  i^finm  V^ 
'^  llie  strangers  are  fled  to  tlie  ■■■lli> 
and  to  theses,"  said  thehdj.^ftr 
their  flocks  were  perishing  te  Gkm 
Fruive.  He  loves  to  see  the  noir  dfiN 
appear  on  the  mouulairii  but  he  kn^w 
not  that  his  children  were  in  dimger.'" 
"  I  asked  if  they  were  drowned  in  the 
flood?"  He  said,  '"  that  their  mother 
fled  with  the  children  trom  the  waters, 
bnt  she  had  to  leave  tliem  dying  on  th« 
snow.** 

He  told  me  he  had  been  assi£tin|[ 
the  shepherds  in  gettmg  the  sheep  re-> 
moved  to  the  low  ojuntry,  when  it 
was  found  that  they  could  exiat  no 
lonser  upon  the  mountaiBs;  and  he 
had  been  sent  back  with  a  supply  of 
meal  to  hia  unde'^  fkmily,  who  lived 
in  a  cottage  about  two  mik's  farther 
down  the  glen.  The  tby  that  he  ar-i 
rived,  it  csme  fire^b,  with  wind  and 
rain,  which  continued  all  night.  The 
snow  began  to  mek  hdf  way  up  the 
mountains,  the  streams  were  much 
swollen,  and  the  roar  of  them  thrangh 
the  darkness  was  dreEidiuL  An  old 
woman,  a  relation  of  bin  aunt's,  went 
often  out,  and  stood  in  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  as  if  compelleil  to  listen  ta 
what  iitrudc  her  with  awe  and  terruTj 
and  sne  several  times  asserted^  that 
she  saw  a  dead  light,  und  heard  erics 
of  distress.  Next  morning  he  was 
preparing  to  return  to  the  h^w  eountry^ 
when  a  woman  with  ikn  intknt  in  her 
arms  entered  the  cottage.  She  was 
hurried,  and  looked  aknued  and  wild^ 
and  dropping  on  her  knees^  held  out 
her  child,  '*  Oh !  take  that  batJii  and 
warm  him !"  she  I,  "  he  is  dl  that 
I  have  now !"  ;  u&  one  of  the  wO' 
men  caught  honi  ^ild,  ils  mo^ 

ther  fidnted  u]  Aoor. 
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reoOTered>  and  saw  the  lad,  iihe 
d  out  with  frightful  eagerness, 
run !  O  run  \  they  were  still 
ibing  when  I  left  them,  hut  they 
I  not  Bpeak  to  rae>  they  will  never 
c  to  me  morel'*  and  she  again 
ed  upon  the  floor. 
It  is  her  children  she  means, 
::an/*  cried  the  old  woman,  "  she 
►ther  two,  she  has  letlt  them  to 
ire  help;  they  must  be  some 
e  in  danger,  follow  her  tract 
ig  tlic  snowj  and  we  will  take 
of  her." 

mean  caught  the  tlmughta  of  the 
mman:  He  recognised  the  stranger 
!  the  shepherd's  wite  at  Corry  Bay, 
rushetl  trom  the  house.  As  he 
(veil  her  track,  lie  ohserved  she 
often  fallen,  from  her  hurrv  to  ob- 
dssistance  to  her  dying  children, 
once,  where  she  had  fallen,  he 
led  the  print  of  the  infant's  face 
I  the  snow. 

I,  approaching  the  house,  he  was 
iahed  to  see  it  surrounded  by  the 
,  There  hatl  been  an  ice  flood, 
Deareil,  and  it  had  stopped  oppo- 
Jie  house,  and  formed  a  dam,  by 
\i  the  wrtter  was  raised  many  feet 
5  the  usual  course*  Duncan  in- 
ly saw^  as  he  thought^  the  cause 
iinaj  and,  disregarding  the  wo^ 
s  track,  he  ran  towards  the  cot- 

never  doubting  that  he  would 
the  children,  whom  he  was  sur- 
d  their  mother  had  not  been  able 
anove.  When  he  entered  the 
e,  the  water  was  still  a  foot  deep 
le  fioor ;  hut  he  could  not  lind 
children.  Some  clothes  were 
ng  about,  and  a  tame  duck  ;  and  a 

sheep,  that  had  been  brought 
die  house  to  be  fed  by  the  chil- 

and  made  a  pet  of,  was  lying 
ned  near  the  fire-place ;  but  Dun- 
ould  nowhere  discover  the  poor 
ren.  He  now  cursed  himself  and 
)1d  woman,  as  the  cause  of  his 
ess  haste,  and,  wjih  deep  regret, 
le  would  most  likely  have  to  re*- 
to  their  mother  for  information. 

he  gained  the  dry  ground,  he 

came  upon  the  woman's  track, 
d  been  as  she  fled  from  the  liouse ; 
luncan  soon  observed  the  print  of 
ttle  foot,  and  the  short  steps  of  a 
,  By  following  this  a  httle  way, 
ime  to  the  children,  lying  in  a 
that  their  niother  Iwd  dug  for 
with  her  hands,  in  a  large  wreath 
pw,  that  they  might  be  somewhat 
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sheltered  from  the  wind  and  driving 
rain.  They  were  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
and  apparently  asleep.  The  oldest  girl 
had  taken  her  young  sister  in  her  arms, 
but  the  grasp  hatl  become  gradually 
more  feeble,  and  the  little  creature  had 
rolled  away,  and  its  face  was  turned 
towards  the  snow.  He  felt  their  faces, 
their  hands,  and  hmbs,  but  tli»-y  were 
cold  and  stiff.  Duncan  took  them 
gently  in  his  arms,  and  soon  ob^ 
served  that  one  of  them  still  breath- 
ed, and  that  the  body  of  the  other  still 
retained  warmth.  His  first  thought 
was,  that  of  getting  the  children  to 
the  house  and  kindling  a  fire,  but  he 
reraeinbercd  it  was  filled  with  water. 
He  then  resolved  to  carry  I  hem  to 
their  mother,  hut  his  uncle's  cottage 
was  two  miles  off,  and  could  there  be 
the  least  hope  of  reviving  the  cbildrenj 
life  would  undoubtedly  have  become 
extinct  before  they  could  be  carried  so 
far*  He  therefore  took  them  to  the 
house^  full  of  water  as  it  was,  that 
they  might  in  the  meantime  be  out  of 
the  cold  wind,  although  all  hope  seem*, 
ed  to  depart  as  he  agrun  waded  to  the 
house. 

But  he  had  once  been  a  night  there, 
and  he  recollected  that  he  slept  in  a 
bed  upon  a  kind  of  loft  that  the  shep- 
herd  had  constructed  of  spars  and  turf, 
aud,  upon  ascending  a  laader  with  the 
children  still  in  his  arms,  he  was  over- 
joyed to  find  a  bed,  with  plenty  of 
blankets.  He  last  no  time  in  stripping 
ofi*  their  wel  clothes,  put  them  in  the  <■ 
bed,  and  laying  himself  down  besid 
them,  continued  to  rub  ihera  alter- 
nately for  more  than  an  hour  ;  and,  as 
he  confessed,  often  weeping  like  a  child 
himself,  trom  his  anxiety  that  they 
should  recover,  and  regret,  that,  as  he 
thought,  he  could  do  so  little  for  them. 

Although  the  younger  one  shewetl  at 
first  least  signs  of  life,  yet  she  recover- 
ed first,  which  Duncan  thought  was 
owing  to  liis  bestowing  upon  ber  great-i 
er  attention.     He  gave  a  long  and  par^  i 
ticular  description  of  the  gradual  re* 
covery  of  the  children  to  a  state  of  ani- 
mation ;  for  he  had  been  strongly  af- 
fected by  the  situation  in  which  he  had 
found  them.     He  had  bet- n  observing 
that  the  m^ater  had  receded  from  the 
floor :  and  so  soon  as  be  thought  the 
mutual  warmth  of  the  children  woidd 
prevent  them  from  relapsing,  he  wrap-  « 
ped  them  up  together  an<l  left  them  ;  \ 
got  some  peats  that  had  been  without 
reach  of  the  water,  struck  a  bght,  and 
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soon  kindled  a  reood  fire,  at  which  he 
warmed  the  chUdren.  In  a  little  time 
they  hegan  to  talk^  and  then  cry,  and 
call  i;^n  ihtit  mother^  and  complain 
of  hunger.  This^  Duncan  said,  dis- 
Ucssedhim  greatly,  for  he  had  heard 
of  people  recovering  ftom  theefiects  of 
cold  and  hunger,  who  had  died  after- 
wards in  consequence,  of  taking  food. 
In  the  midst  of  his  perplexity,  he  re- 
collected the  cow ;  and  putting  the 
<^ildren  again  to  bed,  he  soon  brou^t 
them  some  warm  milk,  which  revived 
them  greatly.  He  likewise  discovered 
the  meal  quite  safe,  and  so  was  enabled 
to  provide  food  both  for  them  and 
Mmself,  during  two  days,  be^nre  I  came 
so  providentia&y  to  his  aid. 

It  had  not  yet  been  in  his  power  to 
inform  the  distressed  mother  that  her 
children  were  still  alive.  Duncan  now 
left  his  little  charge  with  me,  and 
went  to  fulfil  this  pkasant  part  of  his 
duty. 

He  returned  in  about  two  hours. 
Their  mother,  he  said,  had  been  very 
ill ;  and  although  the  account  of  the 
safety  of  her'  duldren  lightened  her 
heart,  yet  her  feet  and  l^s  were  great- 
ly swelled,  and  she  vras  quite  unable 
to  walk. 

She  told  Duncan,  that  when  her 
husband  had  to  go  with  his  flock  to 
the  low  country,  and  leave  her  alone 
with  the  three  infimt  children,  she  fUt 
Very  lowly  at  any  rate ;  and  when  the 
wind  came  to  rage  with  such  violence, 
accompanied  wiw  thunder  and  light- 
ning, the  dreadful  noise  of  the  ice 
flood,  when  it  dammed  up  and  made 
the  water  flow  over  the  naugh,  and 
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into  the  home,  ao  teniflei  Imt,  diat 
she  imagined  tfa^e  wis  no  dtanee  of 
savmg  tibe  lifviof  llie  chfldnsBy  esMC 
by  flying  ficom  lilt  houae^  wkidi  fim 
very  soon  bitterly  fepenled.  ForiMt 
she  waded  throiig^  flie  Hood,  ttnyii^ 
the  two  youngest  drfMren  wnnned  hi 
part  of  the  bed  dothn/nd  kidbig  die 
other  in  her  hand,  dieniMKs  of  ft«Mi 
snow  and  boards  of  iee  wHinA.  im 
her  ]^,  and  endadgend  her  \mg 
overturned  in  (he  water,  aod  vcrraoa 
hurt  the  child;  and,  bwidis,  wrahi 
soon  wet  them  all  tbfoog^  and  fnm 
theflrst,  she  had  grert  far  Attihe 
children  could  not  Im  mtil  \ 
ing.  Shecooldiiotpsvtaidtui 
her  situation  duriag  fSbn 
,8he  recollected  that  the  < 
incessantly  fhxn  die 
voices  became  gradodly '  imii*  «»« 
tfaey ceased altc^gedMr.  ittddlir^ 
left  them  lying  nprrrhinMlirtitsinur 
she  could  reocmect  wMaa^wmt^  intl 
she  arrived  at  hkvndlirscMttpr 

Duncsnhad  thetopsUttbMmMl 
himabottbofwUd^te  Htoaws- 
nach  shepherd  had  pouidf  ito  ndl 
thing  in  his  hoose),  and  hftfvilhli 
pipes  in  tone,  and,  wi^lhiHMad 
the  other,  we  passed  aiAp^pHipH 
of  the  night. 

I  was  altogetlier  so  tnudi  pleased 
VTith  honest  Demean,  chat,  had  iinQt 
been  necessary  ior  me  to  And  out  tbe 
fiither  of  this  tUbtressed  tamily  on  fif 
way  home,  ancl  tell  him  of  the  iQislbr» 
tune  that  had  bef alien  hb  wife  and 
children,  I  woukl  have  left  Glen  Fnuve 
as  happy  as  thie  laird  himself. 
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This  book  has  a  vCTy  imperfect  be-- 
ginning ;  the  subject  of  wine  is  con- 
tinued.    The  poet  says, 
*y  The  gods,  0  Menelaus,  first  gave  wine 
To  cheer  the  heart  of  iLan,  and  to  disperse 
Conoding  cares.*' 

**  The  ccmic  poet,  Diphilus,  thus 
addresses  Bacchus, 

**  HaO,  Bacchus,  ever  good  and  kind, 
The  friend,  the  guardian  of  mankind ! 
By  thy  delicious  trans^torts  led 
See  lowly  merit  lifts  his  head ; 
1  he  'Rriiikled  front  and  brow  severe 
Are  smoothed  to  joy  when  thou  art  near ; 


The  weak,  J;6  msnly  _ 

And  cowards  tcel  t^ie'martial^kfw!.^ 

"  The  tragic  poet  Chsrcxnon 
that  they  who  drink  wine  find  plei* 
6ure,'wiB(loTn,  eloquence,  and  discrc- 
tion. 

**  MnesitheuB  has  tJie  following 
lines  in  prai&c  of  the  temperate  use  of 
wine : 

••  ^  ine  is  the  chokes       t  hestow'ii  on  mta 
By  the  imnjortti  gcHi*  _  ri^hdy  usM ; 
But  taken  to  e^cciai        g'liAfiffi.  eii»e> 


*  Vide  H«f«  Coim.    jb,  %  Ode  f  1> 
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If  umpontely  dmnk,  it  leads  to  health* 
And  strengthens  both  the  body  and  the  mind. 
In  jdckness  'tia  a  cordial ;  even  wounds. 
Such  its  salubrlmifi  nature^  aoon  are  heard 
BathM  with  this  wholesome  and  delicious 

juice; 
Then  at  our  daily  board,  and  sodaX  oieetingSf 
Wine  taken  inoder8lel3r  clears  the  mind^ 
And  gives  a  double  reli&h  to  our  joys. 
Eut  if  intemperate  use  provoke  excess. 
It  causes  strife^  and  gtimulatcs  to  madness, 
By  which  the  mind  and  body  are  enfeebled*" 

''  Eubulus  makes   Bacchus   speak 
thus, 

**  Three  cups  alone  I  mingle  for  the  wise, 
One  for  the  sake  of  health,  and  that  the  hrst ; 
The  ncict  for  love  and  pleasure,  and  the  third 
For  sleep.     Having  drank  these,  the  truly 

wise 
Then  hie  thera  to  tlieir  several  homes.  Tlie 

fuurth , 
If  added,  but  engenders  insolence;* 
The  fifth  breeds  clamour  and  promiscuous 

riot; 
The  sijcth  intoxicates  ;  the  seventh  cup  adds 
The  burning  cheek,  and  tirc-intiiimed  eye ; 
The  eighth  alarms  the  w^tch  ^   the  nintli 

provokes 
To  anger,  and  the  tenth  to  madness  leads ; 
And  he  who  drinks  sinks  down  a  sensdcjgs 

brute." 

Epicharmus  has  the  following  pas-- 
sage: 

**  Fre^  from  the  temple  to  the  festal  board. 
They  sitt  and  eat,  and  drink  and  laugh  thdr 

mi; 

Kxcesa  soon  grows  upon  repletion  ;  then 
Promiscuouji  riot  comes,  quarrek  and  etrife ; 
'I'he  legal  process  and  ooDimitmtnt,  next 
The  dark  and  loathsome  prisooi  where,  in 

chains 
That  fret  and  wear  liim  to  die  bone,  be  lies 
Till  he  has  paid  tlic  forfeit  of  his  crimes.'* 

*^  Punyasisjt  an  heroic  poet,  gives  the 

*  The  severe  and  moral  Plato  forbids 
young  men  the  indulgence  of  wine,  but  al- 
lows it  to  old.     Till  die  age  of  eighteen,  he 
^aUows  no  wine,  for  to  drink  it  at  that  tune 
r  life,  he  says  '*  is  adding  iirc  to  fire  botli 
i  body  and  mtnd*"     At  forty  and  aiter^  it 
night  be  used  in  a  jolly  kind  of  way  ;.'- 
^**  Wine,"  says  he,  '*  was  given  to  man  as 
mediciDe  to  sootlie  the  austerity  of  old  age*"' 
Iteining^s  Notts  &t  Aruioiir^  p.  512. 
So  the  good  Samaritan  poured  oil  and 
firtne  on  the  wounds  of  the  distrcsbf  d  Jew ; 
ivine^  cleansing  aiid  somewhat  astringent, 
prfijKT  for  a  fresh  wound  ;   oil  molliJying 
and  healing. 

L-f  i'anjads,  an  heroic  poet,  mho  lived 
about  tlie  time  of  Euripiccs.  He  was  the  un^ 
de,  cr  ioustn'-gcTni&n  of  Hcrcdotns,  and 
CDC  of  these  OS.  according  to  the  interpre- 
ter fjf  (  ppian,  who  were  called,  by  way  of 
tmineuce,  »•  The  Foets."    The  other  five 


first  cup  to  the  Graces,  the  Hours,  and 
Bacchus,  the  second  to  Venus  and 
Bacchus  conjointly,  the  third  to  Inso- 
lence and  the  Furies/' 

Alexis  mokes  the  following  compa-* 
rison : 

**  Man  in  hia  nature  much  resembles  wine, 
W  hich  n  e  wly  made,  fermen  is,  is  full  of  froth , 
And,  till  tlie  dery  spirit  is  allayed. 
Is  scarcely  tit  for  u>c  ;  just  so  with  youtli/ 
Of  efilrvescence  similar,  till  time 
lias  so f ten'd, and rdin edits  roughness  j  then« 
When  its  asperities  are  purged  away. 
And  all  '\i&  bubbles  are  dispersed,  succeeds 
A  mellow  sweetness  ;  \i&  mad  follies  cease  \ 
The  lieadstronjT  passions  are  at  rest,  the  man] 
Breaks  fortl^with  all  his  virtues,  and  become 
The  choice  associate  and  the  gende  friend.* 
"  The  CyrenfEan  poet  (Callimachus) 
says, 

**  Wine,  with  the  force  of  elemental  fire, 
Coiu^s  through  man,  and,  as  the  blustering 

north 
Or  stormy  soudi  ploughs  up  the  Libyan  5ca» 
And  sliows  its  hidden  treasures,  so  does  wine, 
Di&close  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart.* 

"  Alexis,  who  had  before  stated  the 
resemblance  between  the  nattire  of 
man  and  the  qualities  of  wine,  in  the 
following  passage  asserts  the  contrary 
opinion  ; 
*^  Wine  bears  to  tnan  no  colour  of 

bhmce. 
His  nature  is  the  opposite  extreme ; 
Wlien  he  grows  old  he*s  peevish  and  morose;^ 
Snappish  and  quarrelsome;  but  good  old  wine, 
MeUowM  by  age,  is  so^,  and  smooth ,^  and 

sweet, 
Exhilarates  die  heart,  and  cheera  the  mind; 
Whereas  old  age  is  rigid  and  severe.** 

PanyaKis  says, 
"  No  greater  blessings  have  the  gods  bestow*^ 
On  mortal  man  than  wine  and  fire,  alike 
Uselul  and  necessary.     What  ate  feastit 
And  merry  meetings,  sweet  society 
Of  equal  friends,  the  Fprighdy  dance«  the 

son^!. 
If  wine  be  wanting  P  Therefore  dnnkf  my 

friend, 
Enjny  die  circling  glass,  and  take  tliy  fill; 
Nor  like  the  vidturc  stuff'thy  greedy  paunch, 

being  Homer,  Eupolis,  Hcsiod,  Antlmachus, 
and  Meander. 

*  Callimachus,  an  historian  and  poet  of 
Cyrcne,  in  great  tavour  and  esteem  with 
Ptolemy  Pbiladulpljus  and  his  son  liverge- 
tes,  in  honour  of  whose  queen  he  wrote  his 
poem  cuUtd  (Jloma  Btrenicca  ;  he  also  wrote 
hymns,  elegies,  and  epigrams.  ApoUoniua 
ot  l-Chc'riles  was  his  pupil,  whose  ingratitude 
induced  him  to  write  his  satirical  poem  call- 
ed Ibis.  'J'he  J  bis  of  Ovid  is  an  hnitation 
of  tliis  pnem.  He  wrote  a  work  in  120 
books  on  famous  mcDi  besides  treatises  on 
bird«|  &&  &c*  &.C  • 
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Tm«hyo*eiloaddlit)oiiiJdbwc^Uieedowii    our  preiemtioil  toyoor 


A  wmekw  block,  innpaUe  c?  joj. 

The  same  poet  adds^ 
«  The  ridieit  gift  the  gods  hafce*er  beitow*d 
Upon  die  banum  race  it  cpwkliiig  wine, 
lUch  and  aidabfious,  for  widi  it  oomet 
The  song,  the  dance*  social  and  sweet  dii- 

eouise« 
With  an  the  blandiAmentt  that  cfaerith  Hfc. 
if  tempentdy  taken,  it  iriiefes 
The  care-worn  spirit  of  iti  kiad,  and  makes 
W^  stnbbom  sonow  to  reha  and  wear 
A  momentary  ndle;  butifczeess 
Soooeeds,  it  turns  die  blessing  to  acmie.** 

''  Timieut  of  Taurominum  informs 
us  that  a  certain  house  at  Anrigen- 
tum  was  called  the  galley  Ibr  the  fol- 
lowing reason  :* 

"  A  set  of  young  men  were  so  in- 
flamed with  wine,  that  thoT  became 
«uite  deranged^  and  todc  the  house 
for  a  galley,  suppotjing  that  thejr  were 
floating  about,  driven  by  a  furious 
tempest.  Hiey  carried  their  extrava- 
gance so  far,  as  to  throw  the  cups, 
dishes,  and  ftimiture  out  at  the  win- 
dows, believing  they  were  directed  so 
to  do  by  the  pilot,  in  order  to  lighten 
the  ship,  that  she  might  the  better  ride 
out  the  storm.  Many  people  gather 
about  the  house  to  secure  the  fbmi- 
ture  which  had  been  thrown  out. 
The  extravagant  folly  continues  dur- 
ing the  next  day,  when  the  magis- 
trates come  to  the  house  and  find  the 
young  men  lying  about,  as  if  they 
were  sea  sick.  They  interrogate  them, 
and  receive  for  answer  ^  that  they  had 
met  with  a  terrible  storm,  and  were 
obliged  to  throw  into  the  sea  that  part 
of  the  cargo  which  could  best  be  spac- 
ed." The  magistrates  were  astonish- 
ed at  this  strange  delusion,  when  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  young  men  thus 
addressed  them,  '^ Illustrious  Tritons! 
I  was  seized  with  so  sudden  a  foar, 
that  I  threw  myself  as  far  into  the 
hold  as  possible."  The  magistrates, 
considering  the  delusion  under  which 
they  acted,  pardoned  them  with  a 
gentle  reprimand,  desiring  tbem  to  be 
cautious  in  Aiture,  and  to  indulge 
themselves  with  more  moderation. 
The  voung  men  thanked  them,  and 
added,  "  If  we  can  save  ourselves 
from  Uiis  tempest,  and  get  safe  into 
port,  we  diall  consider  that  we  owe 

*  Thomas  Heywood,  the  dramatic  poet, 
has  introduced  this  anecdote  in  one  of  his 
comedies  called  the  «*  English  Traveller." 


pearanoe,  (stfll  addreiriiig  them  ai 
Tritons,)  and  dudl  eteet  iltani  to  jm 
when  we  arrive  iH  oinr  own  eomitryi 
by  the  aide  of  thoae  dediiiated  to  our 
marine  gods.  TbiMm^nrngftAnsOsun 
was  the  came  of  Uie  houae'  Mug  cdt* 
edthegafley.  .     . 

Antij^Miiei  baa  the  foOowlrig  >«• 

**  We  may  cooeBal  niy  Fliadia 


All diings but twop  and  AomankmrnA 

winei 
A  word,  a  look,  diaoovor  bodi  s-  Urn  mam  ^ 
We  strive  to  hide  dMm»  sliDtteaaai^  If 

signs 
Which  may  not  be  i 
They  show  dieir  empire  o*<r  ua.*^ 

"Fhilochoms  rdatea  ditt  it  ww 
Amphictyon,  king  of 
flrst  introduced  the  < 
the  wine  with  water,  in  widcli  Iwl 
been  instructed  by  BaecinM :  and  dM. 
the  men  .who  dnnk  il  dnni  ntaA 
walked  trect,  whereas  before,  by  drink- 
ing the  pure  winCj  they  walked  with 
th«r  bodies  bent  or  crookrd.  For  so 
great  a  benefit  they  raised  an  altar, 
t^ieu  A^puratf,  to  *'  BacchuB  erect/'  in 
tiie  temple  of  the  Hours,*  btrci^use  bj 
the  hour  the  vine  was  notirished  and 
rendered  fruitful  Near  Xq  which  he 
erected  another  to  the  Nymphs,  to  in- 
dicate to  thoiie  who  drank,  tliat  the 
wine  should  be  eo  temptred  because 
the  nyitiph^s  were  the  nurses  of  Bac- 
chus, Arophictj^on  likewise  establish- 
ed  it  as  a  law^  that  pure  wine  should 
be  servetl  to  the  guests  to  taste  during 
the  repast^  in  acknowled^itut  of  the 
power  of  thb  beneficent  deity ;  but 
that  attt^rwordfi  it  ebould  be  mixed 
with  water,  and  drunk  with  ihe  usual 
invocation  to  Jupiter  the  preserver, 
in  order  that  they  who  drank  ujight 
remember  that  thus  taken  it  contii- 
buted  to  health*'* 

*^  Plato,  in  the  second  book  of  hk 
laws,  tdls  u«,  til  a  I  the  uKe  of  wiiit 
oonduees  to  health  ;  but  that,  not* 
withstanding,  the  ancients»  crEURider- 
ing  the  ferocity  which  druitk^nnt^ 
inspires,  and  the  corruption  of  tnonils 
it  was  likely  to  prixiuce,  compared 
Bacchus  to  the  bull  and  the  pantbtu.'* 

"  Or  the  feasotis,  whkh  wwte  rcprtiemed 
by  a  T«'H%  an  tar  of  com,  and  an  iJppfe- 
Thii  theory  h^  iti  ongm  ia  iigyft,  viiere 
there  are  only  thiee  Kaaoi3& 


^'  f 
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*^  It  is  well  said  by  Ariaton  of  Chios, 
that  the  most  agreeable  wine  h  that 
which  to  gentle  softness  of  flavour 
adds  the  most  dehcious  fragrance. 
With  this  view  tlie  people  of  Lyilia, 
in  the  neighbour!  lood  of  JVIouut 
Olympus,  prepare  what  they  call  nee- 
tar,  which  !s  made  by  mixing  with 
the  wine  honey  and  sweet  smelling 
flowers 4  I  am  not,  however,  ignorant 
thsLt  Anaxandrides  considered  nectar 
«s  the  footl  and  not  the  liquor  of  the 
gods.     He  makes  Ganimede  say, 
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They  who  have  riches  should  live  splendidly^ 
In  gmtciiil  honour  of  the  god,  who  gives 
Sueh  ample  means  ;  h  sliowf&  a  proper  acnse ' 
And  due  regard  for  favours  thus  bestow'd. 
The  ni^iprd  soul  -who  only  eats  to  live, 
\¥ho  hides,  and  chuckles  o*cr  his  hoarded^ 

gold, 
Bearing  th'  exterior  fomi  of  abject  need, 
Hiin  will  the  god  deprive  of  their  rich  gifta,J 
Unworthy  of  the  blessing  and  the  trust. 


I  feed  myself  with  nectar,  which  I  bruise 
Between  my  teeth.     Ainhrosirt  ib  my  drink, 
I  wait  on  Jupiter,  and  chat  with  Juno, 
And  to  crown  all,  I  sit  me  down  by  Venus." 

*'  Alcman  likewise  asserts  t«  njtr»^ 
tifuvtueturauf  that  the  gods  eat  nectar. 

*^  Homer,  however,  makes  nectar 
the  beverage  of  tlie  gods, 

**  In  Achaia  they  honour  Ai^Tinwf, 
from  2i*<rw?  supper,  as  a  god." 

The  following  lines  are  somewhat 
freely  translated  from  Bacchylides  : 

•*  When  by  sweet  compulsion  led, 
Gaily  I  quaff  ihc  sparkling  bowl. 
Fragrant  rose*  bind  my  head, 
Pleasing  thoughts  poisess  my  soul ; 
No  corroding  cares  are  nigh. 
Angry  Veniw  1  defy, 
And  i  breathe  fwjm  torments  free. 
All  my  80ul  is  cc&tacy. 
Wliat  ore  crowns  and  empires  then  ? 
What  the  mighty  work^  of  men  ? 
He  who  drinks,  above  thein  all 
Rules  at  wUl  d\e  pendent  hall ; 
WhereaoeV'r  he  turns  his  eyes 
Wbat  delicioug  prospects  rise  ? 
Palaceii  of  lofty  state  ^ 
Iv'ry,  gold*  and  maasy  plate. 
Granaries  of  hoarded  com 
O'er  the  white  wave*  proudly  borne, 
Num'rouis  vessuk  waMn^  by 
All  that  l^gypl  can  supply  ; 
Such  delicious  dreams  are  mine. 
When  inspirM  by  rosy  wine/* 

*'  Antiphanes  says, 

^  He  who  drink*  deep»  and  often  drains  the 

bowl, 
Thinks  titde  of  die  cares  of  life ;  hut  he 
Who  only  wets  his  lips  xvith  tlie  rich  juice. 
And  fears  to  take  hiii  tillt  bei'on)e&  a  wretdi, 
A  nooping,  melancholy,  thinking  wretch.^* 

From  Euripides, 

••  Tlie  poor  man's  offering,  with  a  grateful 

neart 
And  pious  mind,  will  more  delight  the  gods 
Than  clouds  of  inccuse,  and  the  stall -ted 

oi;* 


Ilesiod  in  his  Jlekm podia, 

the  guests  wd\ 
then  bowJ 


"  Alexis  speaks 
i^rtiinate  persons: 


thus  of  rich   and 


"  After  a   epkudid  feast, 

fiird 
With  most  delicious  dainties; 

sweet ! 
Tbe  cheerful  board,  and  dear  society 
Of  a  few  hbcral  and  enlightened  triend*.'" 

Amongst  many  curious  observations  ' 
concerning  water^  1  select  the  follow- 
ing: 

*'  Theophrastus,  in  his  treatise  on 
tliis  subject,  says,  that  the  water  of 
the  Nile  is  sweet  and  prolific,  but  has 
a  laxative  quality,  being  impregnated 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  nitre."  He 
reports  elsewhere,  that  a  great  drought 
having  taken  place  along  the  course  of 
the  Nile,  the  waters  became  poison^  1 
(JUS,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^ 
Egypt  were  destroyed  by  the  use  of 
them/' 

"  The  water  which  flows  from  the 
mines  of  Pangfleus,  weighs  in  the  win-* 
ter  96  drams  the   cotyle    (somewhat 
less  then  a  pint),  and  in  the  summer 
46    drams    only.      This    increase    of 
weight  proceeds  from  the  contraction 
and  increase  of  dtnsity  occasioned  hy 
extreme  cold.      From  the  same  cause  I 
the  clepsydra  is  not  correct  in  marking 
the  hours  in  winter,  which  are  pro- 
longed in  consequence  of  the   water 
passing  more  slowly,  and  this  slowness  I 
ispro^luced  by  the  increased  density  of 
the  fluid.      I'he  same  tact  is  noticed] 
in  Egypt,    where    there  is  a    milder  ^ 
temperature." 

"  The  springs  which  are  found  on 
mountains  are  of  better  tjuality  than 
the  water  on  plains,  because  they  con- 
tain a  lesser  quantity  of  terrene  par- 
ticles/' 

"  In  the  neigh hourhoad  of  Carthage 
is  a  spring  or  Ibuntuin,  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  tbund  a  substance 
floating  rcsemljling  oU  *,  but  of  a  J 
darker  colour  ;  iht*  people  of  the  coun- 
try collect  it  in  globules,  which  thef 

*  Bitumen,  or  fossil  oil,  possibly  the  same 
with  what  n  called  vegetable  tar— »  very  ap- 
propriate term. 
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rasa  remedy  to  distempered  sheep    t<wk  pmrtioikr  cue  to  send  ibe  water 
and  working  catde.    There  are  similar 


apply  f 
andwc 


springs  in  other  countries,  such  as  that 
in  Aaa,  whidb  Alexander  describes  in 
a  letter  on  the  subject,  supposing  that 
he  had  discovered  a  spring  or  fountain 
of  oil." 

^'  Antiphanes  extols  the  water  of 
Attica : 

How  much  our  happy  Attica  ezcds 
All  other  countries,  in  its  various  gifts ! 
What  most  delicious  honey,    bread,  and 

figs! 
Good  Jupiter  such  figs !  then  cattle,  wool. 
Sweet  myrtle  berries,  fragrant  thyme,  and 

cheese, 
.Vll  excellent !  the  water  too  so  pure 
And  good,  that,  soon  as  usted,  you  pro- 
nounce. 
That  Attica  alone  could  furnish  it.*' 

"  Phylarchus  writes,  that,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  CliCorus  there  is  a 
fountain  or  spring,  which,  when  drunk, 
creates  an  aversion  to  the  very  odour 
of  wine." 

*'  Eubulus  adds,  that  the  drinkers 
of  water  have  quick  inventions,  but 
that  wine  didls  and  obscures  the  ima« 
gination*." 

^'  Mago  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have 
three  times  crossed  the  sandy  desert  of 
Africa,  without  drinking,  living  solely 
upon  barley  cakest." 

'^  Euphorion  of  Chalcedon  gives 
the  following  anecdote :  he  says,  '^  that 
Lasyrtas  of  Lacyonium  did  not  feel, 
in  common  with  other  men,  the  neces- 
sity of  drinking  to  support  life,  though 
in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  his  eva- 
cuations were  similar.  Certain  curious 
persons,  who  would  not  believe  this 
fact  on  the  evidence  of  others,  under- 
took to  watch  him.  They  passed 
thirty  days  in  continual  observation ; 
tlicy  found  that  he  did  not  abstain 
even  from  salted  m'eats ;  that  his  eva- 
cuations were  regular ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, no  longer  doubted  the  truth 
of  what  had  been  related.  He  would 
sometimes  drink,  but  he  did  not  feel 
any  necessity  to  do  so. 

"  Ptolemy  II.  surnamed  Philadel- 
phus,  having  married  his  daughter 
Berenice  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 


•  This  is  contrary  to  the  precept  of  Ho- 
race— 
Nulla  manere  diu  nee  vivere  carmina  pos- 

sunt. 
Quae  scribuntur  aquas  potoribus 

-I-  Vide  Strabo,  lib.  17.  Libya. 


of  the  Nile  to  tibii  princeiiy  thai  die 
should  not  be  obund  to  drink  idt 
other/' 

^^  Posridonius  tayB,  l9itt  n^t  ihoiild 
not  drink  healthi  after  Che  maaner  of 
the  Carmanians.  To  dioir  A  partiailar 
and  fHendly  attachment  to  any  que 
at  their  entertainments,  it  was  tbeir 
custom  to  open  a  vein  in  .tiie  ftvdiead, 
then  to  mingle  the  bkiod  with  what^ 
ever  liquor  they  drank,  aaid  oflhr  it  to' 
the  person  they  intended  to  honmir. 
Thus  reciprocally  to  drink  of  ett£ 
other's  blood  was  considered  as  ^ 
greatest  proof  of  friendshiD.  'Met 
this  potation  they  rubbed  tiieir  UnA 
with  some  sweet- smelling  niij;nent, 
such  as  that  of  roses,  to  pfevent  the 
fumes  of  the  wine  fiom  befaig  olftn- 
sive." 

'^  It  is  said,  that  Demoeritaty  be- 
ing  of  a  great  age,  thong^t  it  proper 
to  die,  tor  which  porpooe  be  efery 
day  lessened  the  quantity  of  iiie  ftod : 
the  feast  of  Ceres  happeidng  at  w 
time,  the  females  in  ms  hooae  wished 
to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  thcOj 
and  be^ed  him  to  delay  his  MBpoieb 
and  to  live  for  a  few  days.  He  eoa- 
sented  to  their  desire,  tclliiiff  tlMm  M 

Elace  a  pot  of  honey  near  fiiai,  aid 
e  lived  for  some  time  on  the  andl  of 
this  honev.  The  ftast  bring  over. 
the  pot  of  honey  was  remofed,  od 
he  died.  Some  person  inffldrad  of 
him  one  day,  what  was  the  Mrt  me- 
thod of  ei\ioying  good  boJth^— 
*^  moisten,"  said  he,  "  yodr  iaridt 
with  honey,  and  your  oanide  wifli 
oil." 

''  Lycus  says,  that  the  Goniem 
live  to  a  great  age  from  their  cunriiiasi 
use  of  honey." 

*''  After  some  further  disoomae.  At 
guests  rise,  and,  without  any 
throw  themselves  on  the  cond 
beds  at  the  table,  not  waithag  ftr  die 
master  of  the  ceremonies  ao  ^ti^ 
them  their  respective  placea.** 

'^  The  following  pf^sagefhmJAJUS- 
andrides  gives  a  pkasant  picUiia  of  diH 
mestic  comfort : 


**  Let  the  Triclinium  be  at  ( 

And  the  musidads  callM,  to  i 

Of  reverend  age :  throw  open  WidatN'i 

Of  the  guest-chamber,  let  it  be  foifk  d(SB« 

Spread  well  the  coudies,  makaa  r"^'^" 

fire. 
Then  fill  the  goblet  with  the  ( 

''  One  of  the  CynicSy 

ruaplc  tables,  makes  use 
5 


tbe  utM 


^w*itt»  Ulpian,  who  sat  tiear^  wus 
^pleased  witli  tlie  tenn,  and  request- 
ed to  know  on  what  authority  he  used 
it,  aud  supjwsed  it  was  from  the  staff 
of  Diogenes  with  his  two  legs,  wliicli 
might  with  proj^riety  be  called  a  tri- 
pod, hut  that  the  proper  term  wiia 
v^ttinlttj  a  table.  The  Cyaic  answered j 
*•  That  Hesiod,  in  the  marriage  of 
Ceyx  (which  h  a  genuine  ancient 
poem,  notwithstanding  you  gramma- 
rians consider  it  as  spurious),  calls 
tables  tripods ;  and  the  elegant  Xe^ 
nophon  uses  ihe  same  term  in  the  7th 
book  of  his  Anabasis,  thus — "  They 
placed  tripods,  Tficr«S«f,  before  the 
gxiestSj  and  there  were  in  the  whole 
about  twenty  laden  with  delicacies," 

"He  (Xenophon),  a*lds  soon  after, 
*'  that  it  was  to  strangers  that  T^itir4et4^ 
or  tables  with  four  legs,  were  brought/* 

"It  was  the  custom  when  the  guests 
were  seated  at  table,  that  a  bill  of  fare 
should  be  brought  to  the  roaster  of  the 
feast,  that  he  might  know  what  was 
to  be  served  up." 

An  account  follows,  of  damsons, 
cherries,  the  fruit  of  the  lote  tree,  the 
dwarf  cherry,  the  berry  of  the  arbu- 
tus, the  mulberry,  nuts,  almonds, 
mid  chick- pease, 

*^  On  the  subject  of  cherries  Lau- 
lentius  speaks ;  he  says,  that  Lucullus^ 
after  having  conquered  Mithridutes 
and  Tigranes,  first  brought  this  fruit 
into  Italy  from  Cerasoutum,  a  town 
in  PontuB,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
»ff«rj«ir,  cerasum." 

**  Dapbnus  repMesj"  hut  Diphilus 
of  Siphniura,  a  man  very  famous  in 
his  time,  and  who  lived  many  years 
before  LueuUus,  under  Lysiraachus, 
one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
ipeaks  of  cherries  thus — "  cherries  are 
grateful  to  the  stomach,  of  pjood  juice, 
but  not  very  nourishing.  When  dip- 
ped in  cold  water  they  have  an  agree- 
able flavour.  Those  of  the  deepest 
red  are  preferred,  as  well  as  those  of 
Milesitt,  because  they  have  a  diuretic 
quality/' 

"  I^ythermus,  according  to  Hege- 
sander,  says,  that  in  his  time  tlie  mul- 
berry trees  bore  no  fruit  for  twenty 
years,  and  that  the  gout  becatne  so 
epidemical,  as  to  attack  not  only  grown 
persons,  but  children  male  and  fe- 
male, women,  eunuchs,  and  even  the 
beasts  of  the  field  were  not  spared, 
particularly  the  sheep,  two- thirds  of 
tbeiu  being  aifected  by  this  disorder/' 
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*'  Plutarch  of  Chseronea  says,*  that] 
Drusuy,  the  Emperor  Tiberius*  son,; 
had  a  physician,  who  exceeded  all  tlie  ] 
drinkers  of  his  time.  It  was  observ- 
ed, that  before  he  sat  down  to  tablcj  ' 
he  eat  five  or  six  bitter  almonds ;  for*  ^ 
bidden  to  cat  these,  he  was  incapable  ^ 
of  bearing  the  smallest  quantity  of  \ 
wine.  We  must  look,  therefore,  for 
the  cause  in  the  desiccative  quality  t^f  j 
the  bitter  almonds/'f 

'•^  On  the  subject  of  chick-pease,  we 
have  the  toUowing  line.s  i)rom  the  pa- 
rodies of  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  :  J 
"  Such  i|uestipa8  would  best  suit  a  winter'^ 

mglit, 
RccUn'd  at  case  on  the  soft  couch,  fall  fed, 
Quaffiag  sweet  wine,  and  gaily  mundiing 

chick-pease  ;§ 
Who  are  you,  friend  ?  What  aye  ?  iicm*  | 

whence  arriv'd  ? 
And  of  what  si^c,  when  the  modes  took 

their  flight  ?^' 
N.  B, — In  the  above  passage,  the 
chick-pease  seem  to  have  been  taken  in 
a  kind  of  luxurious  indolence,  an  in- 
dulgence of  the  rich,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  use  of  olives  or  chesnuts  with 
us ;  but  in  the*  following  beautiM 
and  pathetic  lines  from  Alexis,  they  ] 
are  spoken  of  as  making  part  of  the 
hard  and  scanty  sustenance  of  the 
poor. 

*•  My  hushandf  a  poor  man^  myielf  advane'd 
In  years,  a  son  and  daui^hter»  and  tills  girtf 
A  good  kind  crcatuTc,  make  up  five  in  idlL 
Three  only  sup ;  the  other  two  partake. 
For  their  frcant  fare,  a  n^ouldy  wheaten  cake. 
Somcdmeji,  indeed^  there's  notliing  left  to  eat. 
And  then  we  sit  and  weep  in  silent  sadne&s; 
While  on  each  check  a  siiikly  paleness  hangs. 


•  Symph.  L  L  q.  6. 

f  ^'  It  13  said  that  our  lusty  tosse-pots 
and  swil-bols,  if  they  eate  four  or  five  bittcc 
almonds  before  tliey  sit  them  down  to  dnnky 
shall  bcare  their  liquor  wdl«  and  never  be  j 
drunk,  qmWe  they  and  poure  they  downe  ) 
as  much  as  they  will,"  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist, 
by  Philemon  Holland,  b.  2%  c.  la 

This  circumstance  is  well  understood  at 
tlie  present  day,  and  I  believe  the  effect  is 
ocTtaio,  but  did  not  tliiok  the  pracdce  was 
of  i^uch  andquity, 

4:  Xenophanes  of  Colophoo^  a  philoa 
phical  poet,  or  rather  poetical  pbilosopberp  J 
about  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  He  wrote  ] 
against  th«  theology  of  Homer  and  Ueaiod^  > 
V  id.  Diag.  LacTt.  ix.  IB.  Bayle  art.  Xeno-  | 
pbanes.  ' 

§  ChictS^pcftse  were  generally  toasted  ow€t  \ 
the  fire,  at  we  do  dbesnuts.     Pheiecmtei  | 
^ays,  T^vymv  i«>fCiv«0$  ATimyn  in^^ffy^tUMi*  | 
lit;  was  ohokied  eating  roa»ted  chicK-pei«e. 
4Q 
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A  wan  debility,  fVom  f^requent  fiudng. 
All  the  variety  of  food  we  know, 
Connits  of  a  few  beam,  lome  aiiDple  herbe, 
Lupines  and  turnipa,  cUck-peaae,  mast,  and 

oniona. 
Wild  peara  and  grasifaoppen.«-For  dainty 

fiure. 
Dried  lenten  Phrygian  6ga— £M)d  for  the 

godf." 
Under  the  article  of  lupines^  the 
following  passage  from   Diphilus   is 
given: 

<*  I  know  not  under  heaven  a  wane  em- 

j^yment. 
Than  to  hold  commerce  with  a  set  of  vixens; 
IM  rather  daily  trudge  the  streets,  and  cry 
My  wares  for  sale,  sweet  roses,  or  fresh  lu- 
pines. 
Nay,  e  en  stale  radishes,  or  the  dry  coats 
Of  well  pressed  olives  ;  any  thing,  in  fact. 
Rather  than  serve  such  slippery  jades  as 
these." 

"  Zcno  of  Citium  (the  founder  of 
the  Stoics),  naturally  morose  and  pas- 
sionate with  his  friends,  became 'a 
most  agreeable  companion  af^er  he  had 
taken  a  certain  quantity  of  wine ;  be- 
ing asked  the  reason  of  this  alteration 
in  his  character,  he  replied,  that  in 
this  respect  he  resembled  lupines, 
which  were  always  sour  before  they 
were  well  soaked,  but  then  became 
mild  and  sweet." 

"  That  part  of  the  house  which  we 
now  call  the  upper  story  (or  garret) 
was  formerly  by  the  Greeks  named 
M<'«,  or  the  c^,  as  Clearchus  mentions 
in  his  amatory  poems.  From  hence  the 
table,  that  Helen,  who  was  brought 
up  in  these  up|ier  apartments  (or  li- 
terally born  in  a  garret),  was  produ- 
cetl  tlnom  an  eg)?.  Neocles  of  Crotona 
therefore  embellishes,  when  he  says, 
that  Helen  was  produced  f)rom  an  egg 
which  frJl  from  the  moon.  The  same 
Neocles  declares,  that  the  women  in 
the  moon  lay  ecgs,  and  that  the  men 
produced  from  them  are  five  times  the 
size  of  us  mortals;  which  is  like- 
wise afikmed  by  Harodotus  of  Hera- 
cleum." 

''  Nicoinachos,  speaking  of  eggs, 
says, 

*•  Mr  Hither  left  mc  a  snug  propertr, 
li\*hich,  Kke  an  egg,  I  soon  CQntriT*d*tD  brii^ 
Withih  a  nanow  eompas :  then  at  once, 
BredcsBg  the^didl«  I  swallowed  it  outii^t.** 

The  «^Mr^ft4i  was  a  beverage  com* 
posed  «f  wine  aail  honey,  c^te*  oys- 
ten,  &C.  usually  handed*  rouiwL  to  the 
guests  iametlMtielT  beftHv  surnper. 
ci^pnJdqg  cf  tlh^  ««ju«sA>,  or  gioara,  we 
have  tke  fblbwiiii:  ptssage  from  the 
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comic  poety  Excretes,*  which  gftm 
a  ludicrous  description  of  the  mfo» 
lous  discussions  at  the  academy^  toy 
similar  to  the  em^byment  of  the  scIun 
bu^  of  Socrates  in  the  douds  of  Axb* 
tophanes. 

**  A*   Tnen  Ffato,  Mcnedeflniiy  wtL 

speuippuSf 
Say  how  weK  ttey  cm^loyvd?  with  whom? 

and  what 
Was  then  thesubJeetoftfaebgtevedMoiMfMof 
The  object  of  inquiiy  ?  You  me  jol 
Retum*d  from  Athens,  pr*y^faee  tdl  us  all 
You*ve  heard  or  seen  of  mese  same  wiseaoet? 
By  Ceres,  I  beseech  yon  let  us  kkiQW— 

B.  I  soon  can  tell  yon  an  you  vidi  to  hew^ 
For  I  was  lately  present  at  the  fasts 
In  honour  of  fiifincrva,  lAmt  I  fesWy 
In  the  gynmaaum  of  th*  aeadeniyy 
Theyouth8co£lected,and  I  heaid  BOdmaage 
And  such  inexplicaUe  nonseoas*  that 
You  scarcely  will  believe  whSt  I  lidbtta^ 
With  grave  and  solemn  accent  ihqr  dfaoni 
Th*  economy  of  nature  in  the  fives 
Of  animals,  the  use  and  properties 
Of  various  trees,  of  herbs,  and  fruilBy  and 

pknts; 
Which  ended  in  the  question,  to  wh 
The  gourd  should  properlv  balai%? 

A.  And  how 
Did  they  determine  ?  what  wm  the  i 
Of  this  most  grave  inquiry  ?  to  ^        _ 
Have  they  assigned  the  goiud?  Ipr'jrdMeHTf 
B.  They  first  preserved  «  kind  of  i  * 

silence. 

Held  down  their  heads,  as  if  absoibMIs  deep 
And  abstiact  speculation ;  on  •  a 
One  of  the  students,  wfaOe  the  i 
WrappM  up  in  meditation,  gmwii  addt  ^ 
The  gouid  was  certainly  a  plaiitt  nsss  Ml 
Was  round.  Another  sain  it  was  an  bed); 
A  third  assured  us  *twas  a  treOi  Ob  this 
A  certain  medical  pnctitkncr. 
From  Sicily,  no  longer  could  < 
His  spleen,  but  laugb^  i ' 

what  rudely. 
By  other  signs,  expressed  his  shaspc 
Our  wise  men  grew  < 
At  such  an  insult  to  their  \ 
And  keen  derisioQ  at  dieir  learned  difiaiM. 
The  youths  were  nothing  omv^ 

stepped  fbitfa 
With  gracenil  ait ,  and  in 
Recalrd  their  strict 
Whidi  diey  at  ones  obejU*^ 
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*  Epicrates  was  a  oatift  «f  dM  ct^sf 
Ambixisia,  the  capitd  of  BfAms;  hhMfa^ 
tation  is  high  amonpt  te  wiilan  of  'A| 
middle  comedy ;  be  was  asncwkst  Jvia^ 
in  point  of  time,  to  AnrtsphsMib  sadifi 
an  imitator  of  that  post*s  wmamm*  H 
i$  said  that  be  went  so  wr  as  lo  c 
out  of  his  I 


<f  Thesehnesof 
by  Curoberiand  in  his 
the  plant  a  cabbsge,  whkk  msf 


1^19,^  Selections  from  Aihenmts, 

It  is  to  be  observed  p  that  the  sup- 
per wa«  the  principal  raeftl  amons  the 
Greeks.  It  nad  usually  three  distinct 
parts  J   the    Awtrw  <r^Mifim^  {JT   nf«irijt««» 

being  the  antecceitium,  or  coenm-prfle* 
fatio,  which  usually  consisted  of  herbs. 
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cplewort«,  cg:gs,  oysters,  and  wuie 
mixed  with  honey,  and  other  things 
likely  to  create  an  appetite ;  A«?rv«, 
the  supper  itself^  when  the  table  was 
more  pleiititiilly  furnished  ;  Atult^a 
v^^t^Af  the  second  course^  which  con- 
dsted  of  sweet  things,  and  was  fur- 
nished with  the  greatL^st  splendour. 
Alexis  is  quite  lavish  in  his  praises 

of  the  T^9T»pta. 

"I  c«nie,  aa  chanre  diTccted*  to  the  inipper: 
First  we  were  MtrvM  with  water  for  the  hands; 
A  table  then  was  brought,  where  neidicr 

cheese, 
Norolives,  nor  Kweet-i?centedheTbs,  were  seen , 
Nor  liny  of  thtise  trifles  to  provoke 
And  stir  the  liuijjuid  appetite  ;  but  finon 
A  iiir>at  superb  and  caetly  dish  wat  placed, 
Hollow  and  round,  ou  whidi  the  hour*,  the 

months, 
The  GCMone,  and  die  aodiac  coiuplete* 
With  all  it^  signB,  in  order  dtLj  were  &een  ; 
For  Scorpio  here  stietcb'd  forth  his  lengdi, 

and  there 
Pieces  and  Cnpricom  ;  and  each  bright  star 
That  decks  the  hemisphere,  replete  with  nice 
And  delicate  retreshmentii.     We  began 
To  lay  mir  hands  upon  these  vagrant  stars : 
But  at  my  side  the  master  of  the  feast 
Attended,  to  explain,  by  words  and  signs. 
The  order  of  th*i  whole.     Tliis  for  a  time 
Ferplex'd  me  sadly.     I  escaped,  at  lengd^, 
And  soon  made  np  for  my  lost  time,  nor  left 
A  thing  im  touch  "d,  tiU  wc  had  emptied  all« 
And  what  ceniainM  appear^l  a  hollow  sieve." 

Speaking  of  mushrooms^  Foliochus 
says, 
••  Twice  m  the  day,  for  our  scant  meal,  we 

have 
A  little  ooten  cake,  quite  black,  and  full 
Of  chaff;  some  wretcned  %a,  with  now  and 

then  / 

A  roasted  mushroom;  and,  if  the  dew  falls. 
We  search  for  snails,  and  for  such  herba  as 

grow 
Spontaneous  in  the  bordexs  i  oUves,  too, 
Bruis'd;   and*  to  crown  the  whole,  tome 

wine  half  sour." 
Nicander,  in  his  Georg^cs,  speaking 
of  TOUshrooms,  says^ 
'*  For  from  the  fig-tree*s  root,  enriched  with 

dung. 
And  duly  watered,  mushrQairiswil]  iptingup. 


ty  weU  with   XAx«t*»*  r^^^-^yXw,   but  he 

would  have  found,  by  cmisulting  the  Lexi- 
con AriJtophantciim  of  Sanxay,  thai  tcski- 
mvwTfi  ift  a  gourd,  and  on  this  authority  1 
have  80  translated  it. 


L. 


Of  wholeiiome  quality ;  but  pluck  not  thos^j 

Which  spring;  from  roots  that  creep  along^i 

the  ground**' 

Speaking  of  the  *':^a.»t,  or  thrush,  it"^ 
is  said  that  a  snirtll  poemj  entitled,^ 
E^ifuz>-*^ts^  was,  acconliiig  to  IMenaech-i 
mus,  attributed  to  Homer,  and  had^ 
that  title  given  to  it.  because  he  usu««J 
ally  sung  it  to  children,  and  receivetl^ 
frotn  them  thnishes  as  a  recompence, 

lTn<ler   the  word    :£t#vo,,    or  chaf--* 
finches,    we  have  the  following    pas*  J 
sa^e  from  l^ubulus : 
*'  'Twas  at  the  feast  of  Amphideomia,* 
Whenjiaold  oistoni  wurrantsamr  kind  j^ests 
Were  plentifully  scrvM  with  t'uit^tefl  clieesc* 
Brought  from  the  Chersoneavw  i  and  to  diis  , 
Woa  added  cabbage  stewM  with  oO  ^  Umbs* , 

fry. 

And  ptg^ms  nicel  y  pi uckM,  inches  and  larka. 
Herrings  and  cuttle-fi.sh,  and  from  his  cave 
The  polypus  with  many  feet,  draic>;'d  forth 
Unwillingly,  with  plenty  of  gocxl  wine 
To  crown  the  fcasL** 

Nicostratup,  or  Philet^niSj  says, 
"  A,   What  shall  I  buy  ? 

iJ-  Be  cautious  to  avoid 
Needless  eitpenee,  but  mind,  let  all  be  good.' 
If  you  should  see  a  hare,  why»  purchase  that. 
And  duclcliiigs  too,  as  many  as  you  pi  case  $ 
Biackbirdf  and  larks,  and  other  dainty  birdj^i  1 
That  haunt  the  woodfi — farewell  I'* 

'^  The  philosophers  forbid  the  eat* 
ing  of  the  brains  of  the  pig,  as  they^ 
did  beans;  saying,  that  yt)U  might 
well  feast  on  your  father  or  inother'i 
head,   or  any  other  execrable  thing** 
They  add«  d,  that  the  ancients  never •] 
eat  the  brains  of  animatsj  oonsidering 
that  part  as  the  source  and  seat  of  i 
sensation." 

"  Apollodorus  of  Athens  goes  stiU 
further :  he  says  that  the  ancients 
voided  even    to  pronounce  the  word;^ 
lytbf^xav,  as  something  sacred  or  inys-tf 
teriens.     Sophocles ,  therefore,  in  Tra* 
cbiniis,    speaking  of    Hercules,    whot| 
threw  Licas  into  the  sea,   callB  the 

•  AMil>lAPOMlA,  a  festival  observed 
private  families*  at  Athens,  upon  the  M 
day  after  the  birtli  of  every  diild.  It  waa-  ' 
so  called,  «5r(»  r?  mft.^i%otfA^v,  from  ninning 
Tound,  becaute  it  was  customary  for  the 
mid  wives  to  run  romid  the  fire  with  the  in> 
lant  in  their  arms,  thereby,  as  it  were,  en- 
tering it  into  tlie  family,  and  putting  it  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  household  gods,  to 
whom  the  hearth  served  instead  of  an  altar. 
It  was  celehrated  with  great  expresaions  of 
iciy  *.,.they  received  gifts  fVom  their  fiiends. 
If  the  child  wae  a  male,  their  doois  were 
deck'd  with  an  ohve  garland ;  if  a  fetoalep 
widi  wool,  in  token  of  the  work  women 
were  to  be  employed  ^owl,^^ PotUr, 
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brain  white  marrow,  xw««  /mmXm*  is* 

MXiV0fla  T«  ft9i  Mfutitftttn,  thus  avoiding 
to  name  what  it  was  unlawfiil  to  utter. ' 
'^  Euripides  likewise  represents  He- 
cuba lamenting  the  death  of  Astyana, 
whom  the  Greeks  had  precipitated 
from  a  turret.  She  describes  his  frac- 
tured head,  and  hair  clotted  with 
blood,  and  then  stops  short ;  n  "^^xi* 
ftn  xi^*s  that  I  may  not  speak  of  things 
forbidden  to  utter." 


BaiJci  of  ike  Rhine. 
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"  That  thd  tnewBtt  eonndcnd  tfie 
head  at  aured,  BKaybe  ihewii  by  4hdr 
custom  of  ■weuring  by  it  When  a 
peraon  sneez'd,  th^  bowed  ^  bead 
out  of  respect.  What  they  agpiowd 
or  assented  to,  dier  oonfirmaa  by  an 
inclination  of  the  head.  Jufiiar,  m 
the  first  book  o^  the  Iliad,  oonreya  hia 
assent  by  the  motion  of  .hi»  liead, 
£4  hiy*9  rm  mt^rnXS  trmvgitfmtm 
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ISth,  Sept.'-'l  was  awakened  this 
morning  at  an  early  hour  by  the  merry 
voices  of  the  German  peasantry,  from 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  On  lo<^g  out 
of  the  window  I  found  that  my  abode 
was  situated  in  the  great  square  of  the 
town,  or  public  market-place.    It  was 
filled  with  carts  and  chars-a-banc,  and 
little  booths,con  taining  v^etables,eggs, 
butter,  numerous  cheeses,  and  various 
kinds  of  fruit.    Good- will  and  mutual 
confidence  seemed  to  reign  amoi^  the 
people,  and  the  bargains  were  accord- 
ingly concluded  with  great  celerity. 
All  things,  indeed,  were  expressive  of 
life,  health,  industry,  and  happiness; 
and  from  the  varied,  though  homely, 
attire  of  the  peasants,  the  scene  was 
not  only  pleasing  but  highly  pictur- 
esque.    A  few  asses  yoked  to  the  pan- 
niers, instead  of  the  small  melanclioly 
bankrupt  looking  horses,  would  have 
had  a  good  effect,  for  although  these 
last  had  all  the  roughness  and  angular 
inequalities  essentia  to  the  picturesque, 
yet  there  was,  in  a  few  instances,  ra- 
ther too  evident  a  relation  between 
cause  and  effect.     In  fact  they  looked 
too  much  like  old  Poulter's  mare,  and 
did  not  harmonize  in  spirit  with  the 
"  sunny  spots  of  greenery"  with  which 
tliey  were    surrounded.      Ujwn    the 
whole,  however,  tliis  was  an  interest- 
ing and  amusing  sight.     There  is  a 
sensible,  sedate,  rational  good  humour, 
in   the  countenances  of  the  natives 
here,  which  seems  to  result  more  from 
an  internal  consciousness  of  the  pro- 
bity of  their  manners,  and  the  inno- 
cence of  their  lives,  than  from  the  de- 
sire of  attracting  the  notice,  or  excit- 
ing  the  admiration    of   byestanders. 
There  is  none  of  that  grimace  which 
is  so  common  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  French  kingdom,  and  which  is  so 
apt  to  induce  the  belief,  that  tlie  feel«* 


ings  of  those  in  whom  it  ia  nbaa wjifay 
never  sink  bdbw  the  Mttbat  ^  ife 
iddn.  The  men  are  haiMiJioaill|^  boI 
unlike  the  Cumbrian  mmmtidl^eaft; 
but  the  eyes  of,  the  women  Ball^  jAU 
the  lustre  of  those  of  Fxaxiepr  .Tim 
external  character  of  iHie  femakpj  hom^ 
ever,  appeared  to  me  to  apparoMli  mmm 
to  the  French  than  that  ef  tfaa  vnb. 
This  may  arise  finom  t^e 
of  their  seldom  croeaiiiK'  lihe^ 
and  being  much  engaged  M'  < 
ing  the  vineyards  towarda  ihtt  hmgci 
the  mountains  of  Lorhune^  IflyinffA 
is  here  very  rapid^  and  the  maiffitm 
being  troublesome,  if  not  difflcyl%  H 
is  sddom  crossed  except  wbtn  bocmH 
sity  requires  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  men  are  mudi  employed  on  the 
river  fishing,  and  aa  ferrymeii,  ba  well 
as  in  transporting  &e  prwlnctions  of 
Alsaoe  to  the  m6te  distune  frontier 
towns  of  Grermahy,  by  which  Riean^ 
their  communication  widi  the  other 
side  is  constant,  and  a  neeeanty  i 

created  of  their  reCainSilg  unl^ 

their  knowledge  of  the  Geniiilii4nMab> 
Having  studied  thepli^dMMiS^ 
the  peasants  for  an  hour  cr  rif^T m^-- 
gain  bent  my  steps  towaida  iSm  liw^v 
for  the  purpose  oi  cniasing  fait  flaw 
many.    I  procured  a  boat^Mdl  baaifc^' 
men  according,    ttod'  altar- ^sllMliM|  * 
cautiously  up  the  edge ef  tftMliMv B  ; 
some  time,  so  as  to- be  aoatae-HnBta^" 
feet  above  the  npot  whAe-we-AiMFi' 
to  land  on  the  other  side,  \ 
into  the  current.     For  the  i 
or  two  I  felt  an  instinctive-  imMdMLtai^ 
plunge  over  board,  suppoau^  SHUMf  • 
boat  was  in  the  act  of  gffikmg.tff  Al-^ 
bottom ;  but  as  soon  aa  the  «pr'(«liM|:;- 
was  fastened  to  the  aide  AiftiM  1  ~ 
the  river,  began  to  aot  1  _ 
I  perceived  mat  we  were  1 
pidly  across,  though  in  a  y 
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direction.  The  boatmen  seemefl  per- 
kily acquainted  with  the  current,  and 
with  all  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken 
to  avoid  its  power,  except  in  as  far  as 
it  could  be  rendered  subservient  to  our 
Jlic.  In  a  tew  minutes  I  stood  on  Ger- 
\  &an  grounds 

I  now  iiscended  to  the  fortress  of 
Alt-BriRsaCj  from  whtcli  1  enjoyed  a 
line  view  of  the  winding  course  of  the 
Rhine/ tb rough  tbe  pUins  of  Alsiice, 
appearing  sometimes  hke  an  American 
rapid,  at  other  times  like  a  series  of 
small  and  tranquil  lakes.  The  land- 
scape was  indeed  a  glorious  one.  The 
mngniScent  vineyard  of  Alsace,  and 
the  most  rapid  part  of  the  river>  with 
its  bright  green  islands  in  the  fore- 
ground,— the  romantic  moim tains  of 
Lorraine,  with  wreaths  of  snow  resting 
among  their  gray  summits, — the  os- 
prey,  with  its  eagle  eye  sailing  among 
the  clouds  of  mist  above  the  river, 
watching  for  an  opportunity  of  trans- 
fixing with  its  talons  some  unwary  in- 
dividual of  tbe  finny  race,  and  the 
perilous  situation  of  die  light  canoes 
occasionally  crossing  the  tthine  in  the 
most  impetuous  and  apparently  dan- 
gerous quarters,  rendered  the  scene  one 
of  the  most  interesting  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

Leaving  Alt-Brissac,  I  re- crossed 
the  river,  and  returned  to  the  French 
town  of  the  same  name,  where,  having 
arranged  matters  to  our  mutual  satis- 
Action,  I  set  out  in  a  neat  char-a-biinc 
with  one  strong  athletic  horse,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  Frenchman  who  had 
had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  Bona- 
parte's |K)stilions  during  the  Russiwn 
campaign.  We  travelled  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  through  a  dis- 
trict of  finely  varied  aspect,  sometimes 
close  to  tlie  river,  at  other  times  at 
some  distance  from  it,  and  reached  the 
confines  of  Switzerland  about  sunset. 
It  was  a  beautiftil  calm  evening,  with 
a  sky  such  as  Claude  would  have 
painted.  All  things  lay  in  the  still 
reposing  beauty  which  characterizes 
tlie  works  of  that  iutnous  artist,  and 
subdued  and  mellowed  by  tise  almost 
visible  air  which  hung  arouml  them. 
It  is  this  aerial  antl  transparent  veil 
which,  to  my  mind,  fonns  the  pervad- 
ing ^irit  of  kn<lf;cape ;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  representihg  it,  or  its  influ- 
ence and  effects,  may  be  ot»e  great 
cause  of  the  T'urity  with  which  any 
thing  like  a  perfect  tvmmph  has  hi- 
therto accomptmied  the  elforts  of  the 
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painter.      He  can  bring  together  ail] 
nntroubied  sky,  a  serene  ocean,  a  smiU  j 
ing  landscape  ;  but  that  fonning  t>^U 
rit  wliich  i>ervades  and  encircles  thd  | 
appearances  of  nature,  can  scarcely  bfl  \ 
regarded  as  an  attribute  of  huraati  ge^  I 
nius.     Indeed,  what  imagination  can  I 
conjure  up  scenes  so  enchanting  as  thoad 
which  nature  disphiys  with  such  lavishr  ' 
profusion  in  every  rt^on  of  the  earth  t 
In  the  most  inspired  dream  of  creative  ' 
fancy,  or  the  most  successful  effort  of  J 
imitative  art,  the  objects,  lovely  though- 1 
they  may  often  be,  always  possess  somd 
qualities   which    hinder    them    fronA  | 
blending  together  into  one  just  pro-^ 
portioned  picture,  and  the  scene  thu»  | 
raised  or  depicted  partakes  of  the  nar-i  j 
rowness  of  mortal  power.     It  is  others* 
wise,  however,  with  the  representa4 
tions  of  the  human  tace  divine ;  foi?  I 
this  branch  of  the  art  seems  to  beapj 
away  the  palm  from  nature  lierselfj] 
How  many  beautiful  countenances  an*] 
visible  in  every  large  town  in  Europe  H 
but  where  is  the  one  among  tlie  in  all] 
which  can  hear  a  comparison  with  a  fintfl 
madonna  of  Haphae!  ?  Yet  what  kndV  j 
sjape  painter  baa  ever  given  i 
ceding  splendour  of  the  we 
which  almost  every  fine  summer  even- 
ing affords  ?  At  the  same  time  Claude,  1 
l*urner,  and  Thomson  are  each  an  honJ  | 
our  to  his  age  and  country  ;  there 
some  fine  conceptions  of  aerial  grandeuif 
in  the  wild  combinations  of  cloud  and  va-*  J 
pour  in  Bome  of  Schetky'a  skies,  and  f  1 
have  httle  doubt,  that  when  WiDiamtfl 
returns  to  his  native  land,  the  contents] 
of  his  port-folio   will  create   a«»ocia« 
tions  in  the  breast  of  every  true  love 
of  nature,    not    unworthy   the 
glory  of  a  Grecian  autumn^   or   thd 
evening  splendour  which  invests  thd 
blue  mountains  of  FriulL 

But  1  forget  my  own  picture  whi] 
reflecting  on  those  of  others.     I  have  J 
said  thai  the  sky  was  such  as  Clauddj 
would  have  rejoiced  to  imitate.    Then 
was  a  mild  and  almost  breathless  st 
ness  in  the  air,  which  he  alone  knen 
how  to  represent »   although   all 
have  studied   the  finest   features 
landscape  must  be  aware,  that  it  is  td 
this  we  owe  some  of  our  mo^t  delight-^ 
ful  and  harmonious  perceptions,  whild 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  externiuj 
nature. 

»*  A  hannony. 
So  do  I  call  it,  though  it  be  the  hand 
Of  silence,  though  there  be  no  voice"— 

The  battlements  of  a  strongly  forti-. 
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fted  eitf  were  ween  at  eame  ha^  m 
the  dittanee^  their  iqiiare  lines  broken 
bydeepnuMMtof  wood;  wlnlein  die 
nearer  ground  there  were  open  grovea, 
withgreen  fiddainlaieetedDjriRcgiilBr 
£iot|MCha,  and  aeattered  cottagea  parthr 
concealed  by  large  aing^  treea.  We 
Wi*re  in  the  ne^bonniood  of  Baale^ 
the  ftvdtter  town ;  bat  die  gMea  were 
mntiortiinately  cloaed  for  the  nlg)it»  ao 
wc  were  inreed  to  remain  in  a  email 
Tillage  on  the  ootaide  of  the  walla. 
My  exearaion  this  day>  eonaidered 
geoji^rdpbicttlly,  was  rather  curious^  as 
f  had  poitaed  the  tuoniing  in  France^ 
the  forenoon  in  Get  many,  and  the 
evening  in  Switzerland. 

Having  solaced  myself  with  a  good 
sapper,  and  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  and 
not  feeling  inclint>d  to  sleep,  I  thought 
it  bitter  to  take  a  ramble  for  an  hour 
•r  two,  though  it  was  now  not  &r  from 
midnight.  I  accordingly  set  out,  and 
having  walked  several  miles,  I  at  last 
found  myself  by  the  side  of  an  ancient 
ruin  of  simple  structure,  which,  I  im- 
mediately, convinced  myself,  must  be 
the  remains  of  a  druidical  temple.  A 
few  pale  withered  stumps  of  the  moun- 
tain ash  stood  together  in  a  row  like 
the  remains  of  some  forlorn  hope,  and 
accorded  well  with  the  fancy  which 
had  entered  my  mind,  as  these  treea 
are  known  to  have  been  in  ancient  times 
religioualy  dedicated  to  protect  and 
overahadow  such  buildings.  Every 
thing  around  me  was  bleak  and  deso- 
late, and  scarcely  one  relic  of  ancient 
grandeur  assisted  the  imagination  in 
peopling  it  with  the  spirits  of  the  elder 
time.  Yet  the  very  idea  of  being 
upon  the  spot  where  the  hoarv  Druid 
ruminated  the  mysteries  of  his  reli- 
gion, where  the  Cromlek  streamed 
vrith  human  blood,  whoe  the  shady 
grove  moaned  with  the  cries  of  con- 
vulsive death,  or  where  the  swwd  of 
the  Roman  soldier  put  a  period  to  the 
reign  of  thia  horrid  in&tuation— the 
very  idea  of  this,  even  when  entaring 
the  mind  amid  acenery  ill  calculated 
to  excite  emotions  of  any  kind,  con- 
tained aomethinff  that  awakened  many 
a  long  train  or  recollected  thought, 
and  subjected  the  soul  to  the  tempo- 
rary dominion  of  supostitious  awe. 
I  had  already  walked  several  cheerless 
miles,  with  my  imagination  full  of 
those  images  which  solitude  and  fancy 
sujE$:est,  and  was  now  resting  on  an 
old  mouldering  rain,  whidi,  whether 
druidical  or  not,  had  doabtleas  one 


danr  i  Ifearflil  dght. 

>       I  'be  Rhine  was 

lie        1  P-»dlstaDce^   tba 

•w  I  fiiroug-h      the 

^^^^  ihc  moon,  el- 

Hiuw  bid  in  aHB^^^ve  a  wild  and 

aneetftAJn  Ught.     What  reoder^  my 

1         lis  riiore  solemn,  mm  my  ignor^ 

.  f  the  part  of  the  CMmntry  1  was 
in  j  lor  I  had  hi\  the  main  roAd>  and 
wandert^d  over  heatli.^  and  cpnimoiiB 
Ibr  some  time,  A  peculiar  creaking 
noise  attrttcted  my  fiitt^ntion^  Mid  ray 

nitlimeiit  snii  borror  may  Im  mere 
f  imagined  ihitn  deicribedj  when 

iu(  king  up  1  beheld  wtthJJt  a  few 
Ytti  tlitf  js^hastly  s|ic*clre  of  a  human 
fxHty.  Mj  fanned  dmiiU  vaiiifhed 
into  thin  air,  and  1  sut  for  sirmc  mo- 
menta rmttH}  to  the  spot*  Ere  kng, 
howevir^  my  rtsolutiow  returtied,  and 
on  invtstigitdn^  this  horrible  phm^ 
tom,  I  iliscovert'd  it  to  be  no  ^^  unreal 
mockery/'  but  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
in  chams.  I  reiurni^d  to  ihi^  vjlkge 
with  some  diflicidtyj  and  got  to  bed 
about  day  light. 

14M. — Ailter  a  few  hours  repfwe,  of  a 
X&ther  feverish  kmdj  my  drea,W8  being 
haunted  by  the  an ji toxical  pb^nmne^ 
non  of  the  preceding  nighty  I  enl;ered 
Basle,  iind  took  up  my  abode  in  an 
apartment  which  commandtMi  a  fine 
view  of  the  Rhine* 

During*:  my  short  residence  in  this 
town,  I  visitLtl  a  fashionable  garden, 
which  is  bund  some  and  kid  out  with 
aome  t^^te^  U  beiongs  to  a  lorer  of 
the  arts*  a  man  of  tbrtune  in  Basle^ 
who  possesses  extensive  estates  in 
Switacrl^nd.  It  contains  avtariesi 
fiah-poiitlF,  Chinese  temples,  Romftn 
antiouities  from  a  colony  of  Au^;u£tuis 
in  I  *  vicinity,  and  msny  other  in^ 
mns  iMngs — but  the  whale 
pii  before  tile  eye  in  n  pleasing^ 

1  u*ftisive,  and  rather  picturesijuc 
luoimcr*  Thii  garden  is  opeD  to  the 
puUic  ol  aU  Umes,  and  there  are  no 
nithfbl  old  dome^ties^  or  other  myr- 
midons of  a  similar  nature^  peiiaitk'd 
to  pester  one  who  is  jtmmej'ing 
through  the  iand^  Enjoying  some  fine 
viewa  trom  di^n^ni  quarters  of  ^ 
city,  1  ftfterw^ds  enttretl  an  old  c»» 
thedral,  which  h  the  principal  f^am 
of  worship  bene,  and  well  wormy  of 
inapeciir^n  It  cont  .  the  tomb  ei 
£rMmus,  1        i  Xa^incnp< 
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Xsxin  and  German^  and  singuliir  sta- 
tues in  relief,  the  work  of  the  middle 
fige«.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches 
in  til e  country,  and  what  is  of  greater 
importance,  there  is  a  superb  view  of 
die  Rhine  from  the  top  of  its  spire. 

I  tttk, — In  this  country  the  works  of 
nature  are  formed  on  such  a  magnifi- 
cent scale,  that  one  feels  the  less  in- 
clined to  bestow  much  attention  on 
those  of  art.  Indeed,  though  1  have 
now  only  crossed  the  barriers  of  Swit- 
zerland, I  imagine  that  there  is  already 
something  difFerent,  even  in  the  "  li- 
beral axXj*  from  what  I  have  elsewhere 
experienced,  and  this  makes  me  the 
more  anxiona  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as 
possible  among  the  open  Helds.  As 
Cowper  says — 
'*  God  made  the  country,  but  man  made  the 

WWII—" 

and  I  was  never  before  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion. I  certainly  feel  every  inclination 
to  beliave  like  a  zealous  tourist ;  that 
is,  to  describe  the  shape  of  the  streets, 
the  number  of  the  houses,  and  the  size 
of  the  doors  and  windows — to  sketch 
old  crosses^  or  copy  inscriptions  from 
fountains  and  market-places — and  to 
ascertain  the  prerise  periods  at  which 
the  tliflerent  churitabk  institutions 
were  founded.  Ail  this,  howe^^er,  I 
am  prevented  from  doing,  by  an  acci- 
dent which  befel  me  one  calm  Sabbath 
evening.  I  happened  to  walk  a  few 
miles  from  Basle,  up  a  small  and  silent 
valley,  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful 
stream.  Towards  the  head  of  it,  I 
ascended  a  vine-clad  hill  of  consider- 
able height,  and  enjoyed  as  usual  a 
most  deUghtflil  view*  But  one  night 
I  slidl  never  cease  to  remember^ 

^'  While  memi>ry  holds  her  seat  in  thitt  dis- 
tracted globc.^* 

On  turning  towards  the  Swiss  side,  I 
beheld  for  the  first  time,  with  aslonish- 
ment  and  joy,  the  snow-covered  sum- 
mits of  the  Alps  at  a  vaHt  distance, 
towering  beyond  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation.  The  sun  had  almost  sunk, 
at  least  the  vallies  and  lower  ranges  of 
Jiills  were  obscured ;  but  these  gigan- 
tic mountains  still  reflected  the  golden 
beams  from  their  snowy  scalps,  which 
glittered  in  the  distant  twilight  like 
glorious  diadems ;  and  contrasted  with 
the  increasing  darkness  of  the  still  ral- 
lies below,  were  grand  as  it  was  possi- 
ble for  the  imagination  to  picture. 
The  majestic  Rhlne^  too,   shone  in 


tlie  great  valley,  aaid  appeared  here 
and  there  in  the  distant  plain  spread- 
ing its  bosom  into  a  lovely  lake.  Now, 
whenever  I  endeavour  to  particularize 
the  works  of  human  skill,  these  icy 
peaks,  the  "  palaces  of  nature/'  rise 
up  before  me,  and  have  made  m  strong 
an  impression,  that  1  find  myself  in- 
capable  of  attending  to  any  thing  else; 
During  supper,  a  German  artist  fa* 
vourtd  us  with  a  critique  on  the  Dano^  1 
of  Death,  and  other  works  of  Hulbdn^ 
some  of  which  it  seems  are  preserved' 
here. 

Ib7/i, — On  leaving  Basle  I  need  not  j 
say  how  sorry  I  was.     I  had  there  on- 
ly passed   two  httle  days,    but  they  ' 
were  pleasant  and  happy  ones ;   and  j 
though   I    should   live   many   a  long 
year^  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  forget 
them.    My  regret,  however,  at  leaving 
it,  gradually  wore  away  as  I  proceeded 
on  ray  journey  to  Lauifenhurg;   for  j 
every  step  1  took  discovered  some  neif 
beauty.    The  road  winds  along  a  num« 
ber  of  httle   vallies,   caused  by   the  | 
woodetl  hills  which  form  llie  banks 
the  Rhine  ;  and  us  of\en  as  the  traveller  1 
ttirns   about,   he   beholds  a  beautiflil ' 
extent  of  country  behind  hitn,  covered 
with  hanging  woods,  and  either  swell* 
in^  into  lortv  hills,  or  sinking  into  deep  j 
dells  with  the  most  delightful  variety. 
A  number  of  lovely  cottages  scattered  I 
through  the  vales,  and  gUmmering  a- 
mid  the  trees,  present  continual  ob- 1 
jects  for  admiration— and  each  one  be-  I 
comes  envied  till  a  more  beautiftd  one  | 
appears.     So  delighted  was  I  with  this  j 
walk,  that  though  many  leagues  long,  I  j 
scarcely  knew  where  I  was  till  it  w^| 
over,  and  then  I  could  not  help  wish« 
ing  tlmt   I  had   to  pcrlbrm  it  again* } 
There  is  certainly  something  in  thej 
noise  and  motion  of  a  currtage,  which  J 
prevents  the  mind  from  feeling  excited  1 
by  rural  scenery  in  the  way  in  whicllJ 
I  feel  mine  to  be  when  my  body  is  uti 
confined.  That  calm  and  placid  breath* I 
ing  of  nature,  which  everyone  must] 
have  seen  and  felt  who  has  walked  a- J 
lone  through  a  fine  country,  cannot  be 
enjoyed  except  on  foot.     The  face  of 
nature  bears  a  different  aspect,  and  the 
cracking  of  the  coachman's  whip  is  suf- 
ficient to  dissolve  the  charm,  and  cause 

'*  The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky—  ^ 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills.—'**  ' 

to  vanish.  But  on  foot  every  thing 
makes  an  impression — every  winding 
of  a  riverj  and  each  beautiful  tree. 
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•<  And  tbe  dual  nwtin  «0Qg 
malBe  the  ■ool  &el  alltfae  fatoyiytiiyn 

Aiere  we  wm  .of  pi  J««  "I 

4iitwiah    MmiSbt    fillClltiaJ   JUtUKCa 

^'^ffV^O'?^     ^jfPw-m       ^^^^^^^^f       m^mm9^^i0m 

mliMMi  iliA  rtrftittht  of  Mining  OQe^ 

io,ft.antfbr|a6lejiiii«  After.itloogwallcy 
Ibe  ftpgoe  ^  .vWi,  ibou^  bjr  up 

If  genorfJljFr^iute  si^cieat  to  render 
ny  rmm  most  muterol— -and  l;^ 
eased:  relish  whicn  is  bestowed  ob 
ciri^  tluiiff  which  r^mipds  one  of  the 
immortal  SefiuviUi^n^  {uidiihe^pfeerlesa 

jProQeedinj;  i^cmg  ]the  hanks  ^  the 
|(]Mtie>  the  wt  place  I  iltqpped  at  was 

tluB  well  knowii  colony  gl'  the  Ko- 
ilffuos,  called  Augusta  Uaur^coruni,  or 

OwstS  The  ruins  are  ejctcni$ive» 
i]^o«ip  tnuch  Llilapidated.  Th^f  e  sdll 
remams  a  fine  marble  pillar,  wliich 
formed  part  of  the  temple  &f  Juplur. 
l}ie  sdU  of  lh«  temple  i£  evident  from 
other  relics  besides  the  pillar;  and 
there  is  a  hath  and  aqueduct^  neither 
of  which,  howevcTj  are  at  all  interest- 
uig  in  their  appearanec,  resemhUng 
more  one  of  the  sunk  fences  where  the 
b^Effs  are  ,k^t  in  f^  js^^n  of  plants 
in  Piunsy  than  9X^j  thm^  else  1  at.pre^ 
sent  remember.  The  situntion  of  the 
(olony  is.  well  qhosen.  j[t  is  built  on 
fi  smiul  j^minenoe^  in  the  centre  of  a 
sreen  yalley^  soipx^unded  with  lo% 
Hqis  well  wooded^  and  topped  witn 
loose  crags  and  overhanging  precipices, 
wi^  here  and  ,thi;re  a  solitarjr  pine, 
contni^tii^  its  sombre  top  with  the 
blue  heavens.  At  present,  however, 
imtead  .of  the  solemn  tone  of  the 
nriestf.prodaiming  dieauspicious  sacri* 
fioe.  you  mav  hear  the  glad  notes  of  the 
diikCcen  of  the  valley,  or  the  untutored 
voice  of  the  mountain  bard  chanting 
to  the  (Surrounding  ah^herds  the  £&- 
mous  song  of  the  wild  Tyrokse. 

Toii(ards  noon,  f  stopped  p,  Rhin« 
IbiLdqn,  a. singular  .village,  where  I  took 
some  refire^ment,  the  day  being  ex- 
ceedingly hot  This  place  is  situated 
on  both  fM^.^  the  &nuie;— the  bed 
of  jtbB  pver  .is  very  rocky,  and  assumes 
^te  the  aspect  of  a. mountain-stream 
in  every  ttu^g  but  in  sixe  and  colour. 
Half«way  across,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  4here  rises  a  rocky  island, 
9fid  on  this  stand  the  remams  of  a 
«noe  powerful,  and  no  doubt  impregi- 
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f  in«iiy  an  act 

ffcasioin.  This 

■         .the  town^  on 

mJ3  Iges — the  one 

,  imua  —the  other  of 

V  and  ornamented  with  a  roof  otd 

1  jf  the  same  material-     The  river 

lere  with  ij^htlul  rapidity^the 

I      ii^bridge  vibrates  and   tremhles 

tuL  c   ?r — and  the  first  step  a  pa^en- 

taice*  on  it*  he  feels  as  it  were  s 

electric  shock.  How  the  found-* 
a  I  of  such  an  afiair  could  hav« 
be  wd  I  do  not  at  all  conceive,  in 
the  pr-esent  state  of  my  architectural 
knov  i^lge.  U  must  have  b^n  a  peril- 
ous undertaking;  for  mm  or  beast 
falling  into  the  water,  at  thl^  spot, 
would  never  he  seen  or  heard  of  till 
he  it  reached  Hotterdam.  In  the 
cc  of  half  an  hour  I  proceeded  on 
my  ji  urney^  and  about  eight  in  the 
e  g  I  arrived  at  Lanflenburg,  my 
rt  ;  place  for  the  night*  It  was 
w  ^oo  dark  to  iec  any  tiling  out  of 
uuorsj  so  I  contented  my&elf  with  a 
very  elegant  supper,  the  descriptioo  of 
which  would  occupy  me  a  much  longer 
time  now  than  1  then  took  to  discus 
it ;  and  having  written  some  of  the 
preceding  pages,  I  retired  to  resti  and 
wa.^  soon  lulled  asleep  by  the  oeasekBa 
fiow  of  the  mighty  river* 

1  ff  tk. — Of  L.tiunenbuT^,  where  I  now 
am,  what  shall  I  my  ?  l^hat  it  Is  hy 
far  the  most  deHghtful  little  spot  I 
ever  saw.  When  I  entered  it,  I 
thought,  liave  I  lived  so  long  and  never 
.heard  of  this  Pur  ad  use  ?  During  those 
dreams  of  the  soulj  which  our  hopes 
and  wishes  create^  iind  oni  reason  is 
unabk  destroy — when  wc  wish  to  re- 
tire fr  nn  the  loud  and  stirring  world, 
and  a  long  the  lovelineEs  of  some  Ikr^ 
re  ved  valley  to  pass  the  days  that 
fa«?  inay  have  assigned  us — ^when  the 
mind  endeavours  to  comhine,  in  oue 
scene,  every  beiauteous  image  that  mt* 
mory  ^n  supply,  or  imagination  pu> 
tare,  it  woiUd  be  impossible  to  con- 
oeive  the  ejus  ten  ce  of  a  more  lovely 
landscape.  So  sweet  is  this  spot^  tltat 
the  very  winds  of  heaven  seem  dowly 
and  fondly  to  float  over  it,  and  the 
httle  summer  birds  sing  more  di^erUjr 
amid  its  holy  sohtude«  Since  I  have 
«  It,  I  have  not  been  cons£iou«  *3£ 
i  }  II         il  lo  evil.   In' 

V  ^e  heart  evil* 

u  ,i  eral  peace  aitiZ 

1  ..%«i*  an  wilhsta&d 

4MI  Dveli  0oeiiei7« 


and  the  calmness  of  a  fine  Hummer 
evening,  when  there  is  nothing  to  pre* 
vent  it  sinking  into  the  farthest  re- 
cesses of  the  neart.  For  myself  at 
least  I  can  say,  that  I  never  walked 
■with  my  face  towitrds  a  fine  setting 
sun,  without  feeling  it  to  he,  as  our 
own  most  majestic  poet  has  expressed 
it,  "  a  heavenly  destiny/'  Nothing 
tends  so  powerfully  to  extinguish  all 
bad  passions  as  the  contemplation  of 
the  still  raajesty  of  Nature.  Perhaps 
time  so  spent  might  ere  long  fill  up 
the  void  even  of  a  desolate  heart,  and 
cause  it  to  wonder  why  it  should  ever 
have  been  wretehed.  Peace  has  visited 
the  cell  where  the  hermit  retired  to 
die  in  sorrow. 

But  what  relation  do  such  specula- 
tions bear  to  LaulFenburg  ?  I  rose 
with  the  lark,  and  descended  to  the 
Tiver  side,  having  heard  a  good  deal  of 
a  fall  of  the  Rhine  here,  I  was  not 
disappointed  with  the  scene,  but  there 
is  no  falL  The  river  for  some  huu- 
dred  yards  passes  along  a  rocky  befl^ 
and  is  confined  within  one  half  of  its 
natural  channel ;  there  is  also  a  great 
declivity  for  nearly  a  (|uarter  of  a  mile, 
ao  that  it  has  here  exactly  the  appear- 
ance of  an  American  rapid.  The 
rushing  of  the  water  is  prodigious, 
aond  the  surrounding  scenery  is  quite 
in  unison  vnih  the  voice  of  the  de- 
stroyer. Every  thing  seems  rent,  up- 
rooted, and  overthrown,  and  placed 
exactly  in  a  situation  the  most  difter- 
ent  from  that  which  nature  must  have 
originally  intended  it  should  occupy 
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I  am  informed   that  towards  Schaif- 
hausen  they  are  so ;  hut  from  Brissae 
to  Basle,  and  somewhat  farther  up, 
they  arc  of  a  clay  colour,  with  a  shade 
of  green.     Here,  however,  they  begin 
to  brighten  ;  the  clay  colour  is  less  vi- 
sible, and  the  green  is  like  that  of  a 
shallow  sea.     Such,  however,  is  the 
opposition   the  waters  meet  with   in 
this  rapid,  that  the  wliole  is  one  sheet 
of  foam  of  the  most  snowy  whiteness^ 
\Vlien  first  I  beheld  this  glorious  pasaj^ 
the  rays  of  the  sun  had  just  fallen  on 
the  river,  while  the  steep  bank  on  if\ 
eastern   side  was   dark  and  obscured 
The  river  shone  like  licjuid  silver,  and 
the  waving  tops  of  the  birdies  and 
weeping  willows   constantly  bending^ 
their  long  drooping  branches  into  thaj 
stream,    *'  stooping  as  if  to  drinkj 
gave  a  character  of  liie  and  beauty  toA 
the  scene,  which  passetli  speech,     A*i 
bove  that  part  of  the  river  which  has^ 
the  appearance  of  a  little  lake,  thi 
mountains  are  lofty,  and  ranged  hke 
an    immense   am plii theatre,    adorned 
with  vineyards  and  cottages,  and  ter- 
minateil  by  precipitous  crags  and  old 
romantic  pine-trees. 

ISM.^I  found  the  last-mentioned 'J 
village  po  delightful^  that  I  was  almost^ 
ri vetted  to  the  si)ot,  and  wished  that^ 
I  had  so  arranged  my  plans  as  to  al-  [ 
low  me  to  pass  a  couple  of  month* ' 
there.     This,  liowever,  could  not  weli  ^ 
be ;  so  I  left  it  this  forenoon,  and  pro-** 
ceeiled  onwards  by  the  left  side  of  the 
Rhine.     The  greater  part  of  triy  jour- 
ney  this  day  lay  in  Germany.     The 


If  you  glance  your  eye  over  a  sheet  of    road  proceeds  for  many  nules  dose  to 
water,  or  a  chain  of  rocks,  you  have    ^^  ^      '"''      '      '   ^    ' 

not  proceeded  a  few  yards  before  you 
find  the  water  and  the  rocks  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other,  and  turning, 
"  with  aspect  jualign,"  in  a  direction 
fluite  contrary  to  that  whidi  you  at 
first  expected  them  to  take.  The 
banks  are  steep,  and  shaggy,  and  ro- 
mantic in  the  extreme ;  indeed,  upon 
the  whole,  this  little  town  of  Lauffen- 
hurg  iH)ss*^ses  the  most  picturesque 
situation  I  have  ever  beheld.  It  has 
the  merit,  also,  of  originality — at  least 
I  never  saw  any  other  to  which  it 
bore  the  slightest  resemblance.  Im- 
mctliately  above  the  rapid,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  town,  the  river  is  verj'- 
broad  and  spacious,  like  a  little  lake — 
it  appears,  in  fact,  as  if  collecting  its 
utmost  strength  to  effect  the  passfige 
through  the  rocks.  The  waters  of  the 
Rhine  hitherto  have  not  been  clear. 
Vol.  IV. 


the  river,  and  a  little  elevated  above- } 
it.  The  banks  on  either  sirle  arc  green 
and  sloping — the  river  is  smooth  and 
mpid,  and  seems  in  some  i>arts  almost 
to  overflow  its  banks.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  fancy  any  thing  more  beau- 
tiful than  many  parts  of  my  walk  at 
tills  time.  Passing  through  Albmgg 
and  Waldshut,  towards  evening  I  ar-» 
rived  at  little  Coblentz,  below  which 
is  the  junction  of  the  Rhine,  with  its 
great  branch  the  Aar,  which  river  has 
a  long  and  continuous  course  through 
Switzerland,  and  is  fed  by  streams 
from  Ncufchatd,  the  country  to  th©^  \ 
north-east  of  the  lake  of  Cieneva,  and 
from  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich, 
It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  other 
branch;  but,  running  at  an  angle  with 
the  united  waters,  it  loses  its  own' 
name,  and  assumes  that  of  the  Rhine. 
My  favourite  river,  therefore,  though 
4  R 
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still  magnifiGent^  is  now  much  dimi- 
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nkhed^  but  it  is  beautiftQly  dear,  of 
a  fine  bluish  green  colour^  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  as  delightful 
as  ever. 

After  passing  the  vilktte  of  Co* 
blentz^  we  lose  nght  of  me  Rhine, 
though,  in  the  stillness  of  a  fine  au^ 
tmnnal  evening,  its  sonorous  flow  was 
dwtinctly  audible  fer  some  time  af- 
ter it  became  invisible  to  the  eye. 
About  night&ll  I  fi>und  myself  in 
iJie  town  of  Thungen ;  but  not  lik- 
ing its  appearance,  I  det^mined  to 
proceed  another  league  to  Luchingen, 
— ^ving  previously  ascertained  that 
there  were  no  walls,  or  other  hostile 
barriers,  around  the  last-mentioned 
city.  Thero  I  arrived,  accordingly, 
in  good  time,  and  regaled  myself  with 
an  excellent  bottle  of  hock.  I  was 
treated  with  great  civility,  though  it 
is  rather  an  ill-regulated  place,  and 
not  to  comparo  with  Laufienburg— 
but  indeed  what  other  spot  deserves 
tobeso? 

19th. — On  Wednesday  I  departed, 
before  the  mists  of  the  morning  had 
risen  from  the  valley,  and  piumied  my 
route  to  SchafiPhausen.  An  old  ruined 
castle  was  seen  on  the  brow  of  a  steep 
hill,  with  white  clouds  breaking  a- 
round  it  in  a  very  picturesque  style. 
I  crossed  one  or  two  small  streams, 
with  antique  mossy  bridges,  but  the 
majestic  river  was  inaudible.  During 
my  walk  this  day,  I  recollected  that  I 
was  within  a  few  days'  journey  of  the 
source  of  the  Danube ;  and  being  sud- 
denly inspired  with  the  desire  of  be- 
holding the  parent  of  that  &mous 
river,  I  struck  off  to  the  leftward,  and 
entered  the  Black  Forest,  with  the  in- 
tention of  crossing  the  Suabian  moun- 
tains next  day.  After  walking,  how- 
ever, for  several  hours,  without  meet- 
uig  a  single  being,  and  seeing  no- 
thing but  bare  hills  before  me,  I  be- 
gan to  think  it  might  be  as  well  to 
sleep  beneath  a  human  roof,  particu- 
larly as  I  felt  both  fatigued  and  fe- 
verish ;  so  turning  to  the  right,  I  a- 
gain  directed  my  steps  towards  the 
Rhine,  the  course  of  which  could  easi- 
ly be  traced  by  the  fine  woods  and 
cultivated  fields  on  either  side — and 
thus  ingloriously  terminated  my  ex- 
cursion to  the  Danube.  I  arrived  at 
Scbaffhausen  in  the  evening,  having 
taken  a  near  cut  through  a  small  forest 
in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of,  and  in  company  with,  a  Grer* 


ti  peasant;  >  d 

town  fronn  an 
1,  from  whkli  k 
ui  bhe  old  Rhine  anct 
country.  About  ft  < 
fimm  Schfttfhsiaacp,  I 
a  I  mount 
wau,  whidi  allQgellier  wanlitded  me 
of  the  druidieal  topie  I  lud  CNded 
near  Bade.  My 
particularly  attnefeed^ttAh  Ibj  • 
of  c1  idren.ott  ihe  top^  w& 
intenuy  eysmaininjif  mmntHida^  «i  Its 
sur&ce.  I 
found,  to  my 
sod  covered  with  blood.*  On  iMfttfar, 
I  found  that  this  plies  ww  w1h»  tif 
natives  call  the  BappemisiBm,  wkUk 
is  the  place  <£  pablie'«XMiilkliki  TIm 
blood  I  saw  was  possibly  sltll  warm, 
as  an  unhappy  malefactor  hod  bcai 
executed  that  a^ernoDn.  Their  headfi^ 
are  chopped  off  with  a  Iwo-bandisd 
sword,  ani  this,  by  a  dextrous  execu*- 
tioner,  is  accomplished  by  a  iingle 
blow. 

During  this  day,  I  had  not  muieh 
enjoyment  The  scenery,  no  dmxhU 
was  fine,  but  the  weathet  was  oppres- 
sively hot,  the  aky  being  without  a 
doud,  and  the  greater  part  of  luy  wdk 
without  a  tree — and  tliD  refresh ing flow 
of  the  river  J  which  had  so  long  de- 
lighted both  c^ye  srtd  ear^  with  iti 
mighty  melody^  was  far  distant. 

1  yih, — Sella  Ifbausen  k  a.  considerable 
town,  but  dirty  and  ill  paved.  With- 
in a  mile  or  two  of  this  place^  is  the 
famous  fell  of  the  llhine,  by  many 
thought  the  finest  cataract  in  Europe. 
It  is  certainly  a  glorious  sight*  The 
river,  owing  to  a  rapid  immediately 
above  the  fall,  ruslies  with  prodigious 
velocity— the  body  of  water  is  very 
great,  the  breadth  being  nearly  SOO 
feet,  and  it  Mh  from  the  height  of 
80  feet.  There  are  two  or  three  high 
castellated  roclcs  in  the  centr*?,  finely 
wooded.  These  divide  the  fall,  but 
the  spray  rising  from  below,  conceals 
their  bases  entirely,  and  produces  au 
appearance  towards  the  lower  pjut,  of 
one  continued  masa  of  water.  But  the 
scenery  is  really  so  superb,  and  the 
weather  so  delightfxd,  that  all  descrip- 
tion is  set  at  defiance ;  and  I  sit  down 
more  from  a  praiseworthy  habit  which 
I  have  got  into  of  «^ting  for  a  few 
minutes  every  even  *  than  from  ^ny 
hope,  or  even  ii  t  i,  of  recording 
either  my  own  fc  or  the  general 

features   of  tl       j      'cnly    couutrj 
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Many  times  eince  I  entered  Switzer 
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land,  I  have  found,  that  those  things 
which  delight  us  most,  are  those  con- 
cerning which  not  a  single  intelligible 
sentence  could  be  written,  even  by 
those  who  command  thecopiousand  ap- 
propriate imagery  suggested  by  poetic 
genhis,  far  less  by  one  who  is  so  little 
versed  "  in  the  set  phrase  of  peace." 
Besides,  in  the  present  case,  my  mind 
is  so  pervaded  by  a  noble  passage  of 
**  the  grand  internal  peer,"  that  any 
attempt  at  original  description  would 
lie  alike  vain  and  presumptuous.  The 
quotation  is  longer  than  tho^  with 
which  I  usually  indulge  myself,  but 
mfler  writing  the  first  line,  it  would 
be  almost  as  impossible  to  reft-ain  from 
the  remainder,  as  it  would  be  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  vast  torrent  which 
it  60  well  describes. 

••  The  roar  of  waters  I  from  die  headlong 

height; 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave  worn  precipice ; 
The  6ill  of  waters  !  rapid  as  the  light. 
The  fk«Mng  mass  faams»  ahaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters !  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  bod  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  tiieLr  great  agony,  rung  out  frotn  this 
Their  phlethegon^  curls  round  the  rocka  of 

jet 
ThAt  gu-d  the  gulph  profound,  m  pitiles* 

horror  set, 

And  mounts  in  spiay  the  skies,  and  thence 

again 
RetumJi  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round , 
With  iw  unemptietl  doud  of  gentle  rain, 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  tbe  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald  ;  how  profound 
The  gulf  I  and  how  die  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirtouB  bound, 
Crushing  the  cliiis  which  downward  worn 

and  rent 
With  bis  fierce  footsteps,  yield  m  ehasnis  a 

fearM  vent, 

To  the  broad  column  which  roEs  on,  and 

shews 
More  like  tlic  fountain  of  an  infant  sea, 
Tom  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the 

throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers  which  flow  giij^hingly 
Witli  iiiany  windings,  thro*  the  vale :  Look 

back  ! 
1-0 1  where  it  coracs  like  an  eternity, 
,Aa  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  In  ks  track* 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread,  a  matchless 

cataract," 

Immediately  below  this   fall,   the 

'\ng  waters  of  the  river  form  a 

expanse,   in  which  there  is  a 

Xh  inland.     Ou  thi;)  tbf  re  h  a  hou«e> 


one  room  of  which  is  fitted  up  with  an 
excellent  camem  obscura.     This  give*  i 
a  beautiful  picture  of  the  foaming  ca« 
taract,   with  its  gray  rocks  and  rich ) 
underwood,  as  wcU  as  of  the  vineyards  1 
which  encompass  it,  and  their  whitt  j 
cottages.   The  continual  descent  of  th«1 
enormous  river,  the  waving  of  the  ad- 
joining woodsj   and  the  dark  shadow* 
of  the  clouds  floating  over  the  vine- 
elad  hilbj  produce  the  most  complete 
deception  I  ever  witnessed.    Indeed,  I 
coidd  scarcely  beheve  that  it  was  onljf  J 
a  reflection  of  nature,  and  not  naturer* 
Eclfj  and  when  the  light  was  admitt< 
the  whole  appeared  to  vanish  rather  1 
the  hand  of  enchantment  than  from 
natural  causes.     I  would  certainly  ad- 
vise any  one  visitini^  this  neighbour- 
hood, to  make  a  point  of  seeing  the 
camera,  for  I  really  think  I  derived  as 
much  pleasure  from  it  as  from    tlie 
scene  itself.     The  roaring  voice  of  tlie 
nver  renders  the  delusion  perfect. 

1  saw  this  fall  from  many  different 
points  of  view^  each  successively  ap- 
l>earing  finer  than  the  other ;  and 
though  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  it  about 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  it  was  half- 
past  eight  in  the  evening  before  I  re- 
turned to  the  Auberge.  One  view  from 
a  pine  wood  opposite,  is  porttculitrly 
fine,  and  it  was  at  t!ns  time  adorned 
by  a  bright  and  magnificent  rainbow. 
About  eight  o'eloek,  when  every  thing 
was  obscure  except  the  foaming  cata- 
ract, 1  was  still  seated  by  the  river 
sidej  enjoying  its  tremendous  melody. 
Suddenly  a  stream  of  fire  shot  up  from 
the  rock  close  by,  and  tlirew  a  flood  of 
stars  among  the  silvery  waters.  For 
a  few  seconds  I  was  a  good  deal  aston- 
ished at  this  apparent  phenomenon, 
and  the  unceasing  voice  of  the  river 
deadening  all  other  sounds,  it  was 
some  little  time  before  I  discovered 
that  a  smith's  forge  was  built  near  the 
foot  of  the  fall.  It  produced  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  effect,  as  this  stream  of 
hght  "  sprung  upward  hke  a  pyramid 
of  fire,'*  or  gently  bending  across  the 
water,  rose  and  fell  like  a  magnitieent 
plume  of  gold  ;  and  sometimes,  when 
it  wa*  about  to  expire,  the  bright 
flickering  flames  gave  a  meteoric  ap- 
pearance to  the  columns  of  spray  simi- 
lar to  that  so  frequently  observed  in  a 
ship's  wake  at  sea.  Salmon,  and  other 
migratory  fish,  advance  no  higher  up 
the  lihine  than  the  large  pool  Uelyw 
tlic  fall. 
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Nothing  Is  more  remarkable  in  the 
literature  of  the  dav^  than  the  substi- 
tution^ which  has  been  accomplished^ 
of  its  lighter  branches^  for  the  more 
severe  studies  by  which  the  preced- 
ing century  was  distinguished.  This 
important  revolution  is  more  palpable 
in  the  departments  of  metaphysics 
and  moral  science,  than  in  any  other 
brandi  of  learning.  There  is  reason 
to  beUeve,  that  notwithstanding  the 
outward  deference  still  paid  to  the 
•presciptive  celebrity  of  Locke,  Berke- 
ley, and  Hume,  these  illustrious  men 
are  secretly  rated  in  public  opinion, 
tar  beneath  even  the  popular  favour- 
ites of  the  day.  Their  works  are  not 
now  perused  with  that  intense  admir- 
ation which  they  commanded  half  a 
century  age,  and  which  the  decided 
bias  of  literary  taste,  towards  the  toils 
and  delights  of  abstract  speculations, 
can  alone  ex])laiu.  If  an  occasional 
effort  be  made  to  recal  attention  to 
this  deserted  region,  where,  in  former 
times,  no  small  share  of  the  glory 
which  belongs  to  our  national  litera- 
ture was  achieved,  the  attempt  is  in 
80  feeble  and  faulty  a  style,  as  to  dis- 
gust every  ingenuous  student  of  the 
old  masters,  and  to  convince  him,  that 
the  depth  of  thought  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  views  for  which  the 
philosophers  of  England  stood  unri- 
valled, have  almost  wholly  abandoned 
those  who  now  attempt  a  vain  com- 
petition with  the  strength  and  origi- 
nality of  their  genius. 

We  are  aware,  that  there  exist  il- 
lustrious exceptions  to  the  absolute 
truth  of  these  remarks ;  but  we  speak 
at  present  not  so  much  with  reference- 
to  the  merits  of  individuals  as  to  the 
general  state  of  public  thought  and 
feeling.  If  it  be  true  that  we  have 
yet  among  us  a  metaphysician  of  great 
talents  and  accomplishments,  it  is  no 
less  certain,  that  even  the  lustre  o£ his 
genius  has  been  unable  to  win  the 
pubhc  regard  to  that  course  of  study 
in  which  he  has  himself  embarked 
vrith  enthusiastic  and  boundless  de- 
▼otion.  Mr  Stewart  is  almost  a  soli- 
tary example  of  high  talent  and  fine 
accompUshment,  wasted  (as  many 
even  of  his  admirers  may  imagine)  on 
the  thorny  and  barren  track  of  meta- 
physical speculation.      He  has  been 


repeatedly  admonished^  through  the 
organs  of  popular  criticiim^  tnat  the 
nature  of  his  undertaking  aoooida  nol 
with  the  taste  or  fashion  of  tlieie 
times;  and  has  bad  the  unmerited 
mortification,  we  are  afiraid,  to  find» 
that  the  fruits  of  his  profbuid  and 
elevated  toil  have  not  been  q»precH 
ated  with  that  ardent  fondness  wbicii 
is  the  best  stimulus  voiJL  the  most 
grateful  reward  of  high  and  libenl 
exertion. 

This  is  indeed  a  striking  revoIutMi 
in  the  literary  taste  of  a  country  whidl 
has  been  distinguished  above  fU 
others  for  depth  of  thought  and  gn- 
vity  of  philosophical  specnlatioii.  -  II 
was  in  England  that  the  natkmal 
foundations  of  moral  and  metspbyiioil 
philosophy  were  first  laid — the  tiam* 
mels  of  scholastic  form  and  froitleai 
subtlety  first  vigorously  borst— and 
the  true  objects  and  just  boundarisf 
of  science  first  delineated,  with  %  sa- 
gacity and  precision  to  whidi  tbs 
learned  of  all  nations  haye  oflbtid 
their  tribute  of  reverence  and  adndnn 
tion.  It  was  in  England  that  tfai 
genius  of  fiacon  was  nursed,  in  whose 
immortal  works  may  be  traced  tlw 
outlines  of  all  that  science  and:  philo- 
sophy have  since  aehieyed^  nihndH 
as  their  triumphs  have  been  in-akwafc 
every  country  of  Eunme.  It  mm  vm^ 
der  the  same  cloudy  ucy,  that  Lodbv 
exploring  by  the  chart  which  bit  iron-,  s 
derful  precursor  had  left  hini,  the  isf- 
untravelled  region  <^'  met^pl^eEG^  . 
constructed  a  finn  and  massiTe  ittrifl^* 
from  the  ver?  fragments  of^inikh 
new  systems  have  been  rearedp  sad 
new  honours  gained,  fiar  the  aeoo»*  « 
dary  genius  which  has  adyanced  te  ' 
tlie  magnificent  track  of  his  inyenliak 
For  him  the  consenting  admiratkin  sC 
every  learned  people  conceded  the 
high  honour  of  having  fixed  aa  an 
in  the  most  abstruse,  but  yet  the* 
most  interesting  and  subliaie  of  the 
sciences— of  having  cleared  th^ibilBH 
dations,  marked  the  laws,  and-  d^ 
fined  the  limits  of  human  thoiq^il-^ 
of  having  laid  deep  in  the  ntioail 
and  experimental  philosophy  of  Ae 
human  mind,  the  muis  of  mond  end 
political  obligation — of  hayiqg  cat- 
plored  the  remotest  prindploi  of  ah«-  • 
stract  speculationr-enci  of  baying  giteii 
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ft  rational  and  imperishable  form  to 
that  science  to  which  a  powerful  in- 
stinct had  attracted  the  elevatetl  curi^ 
osity  of  every  age,  hut  of  which  it 
was  given  to  liim  alone  to  fathom  all 
the  depths,  and  tmfold  the  hitherto 
impenetrahle  mysteries.  He  alone 
carried  the  solidity  of  reason  into  tlie 
recesses  of  tliat  branch  of  philoso- 
phy, which  had  in  all  former  times 
Been  filled  with  the  successive  hut 
perishable  shadows  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

The  supremacy  of  Locke  is  uni- 
versally confessed;  but  there  were 
others  also,  to  whose  genius  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge  is  profoundly 
indebted.  The  subtle  but  amitible 
scepticism  of  Berkeley^,  who,  in  the 
high  confidence  of  an  original  and 
comprehensive  mind,  meditated  the 
destruction  of  popular  infidehty,  by 
expunging  the  material  world  from 
the  cakdogue  of  phUosophical  realities, 
gave  an  impulse,  in  spite  of  its  start- 
fing  extravagance^  to  the  spirit  of  in- 
tellectual philosophy,  such  as  a  great 
and  inveniive  genius  can  alone  im- 
part. His  theory,  derided  by  wits 
and  stared  at  by  the  vulgar,  in  equal 
ignorance  of  its  aim,  was  admired  by 
pniloBOphers  for  the  depth,  subtlety, 
and  vigour  of  understanding  which  it 
displayed,  and  the  bold  and  original 
cast  of  thought  which  this  amiable 
and  enlightened  ecclesiastic  pre-emin- 
ently diy  covered, 

Tne  philosophical  spirit  which  pre- 
dominatcd  in  England,  and  which 
communicated  its  depth  and  precision 
to  the  various  departraenti  of  litera- 
ture, was  soon  caught  by  the  litemrv 
men  of  Scotland,  and  Ibllowed  witn 
their  characteristic  perseverance  into 
very  splendid  results.  It  was  then 
that  the  quiet^  frigid,  incredulous,  but 
subtle  and  profound  intellect  of  Hume 
' — attracted  to  the  study  of  metaphysics 
by  the  blaze  of  reputation  which  en- 
circled the  philosophy  iof  England — 
attempted  to  push  tne  principles  of 
the  pure  and  pioua  Loeke  to  conclu- 
tions  which  would  have  struck  their 
author  with  liorror ;  and  to  construct 
upon  the  tbundation  laid  by  a  most 
christian  philosopher,  a  splendid  and 
imposing  tabric  of  philosophical  scep- 
ticism. The  road,  to  literary  distinc- 
tion, thus  trodden  by  this  eminent 
apostle  of  unbelief,  was  pursued, 
though  with  very  different  teehngs, 
and   far  other   views,  by  Campbdl^ 


Beattie,  and  Held — ^names  still  among 
the   most    illustrious    that   occur    v[kM 
Scottish  literature,  and  whose  for  tune  J 
it  was  to  raisi!  the  philosophical  fame 
of  their  country  to  a  pitch  of  unrival-ii 
led  eminence. 

The  influence  and  renown  of  Eng-^ 
lish  philosophy  were  not  limited  tQiJ 
this  Island.  It  is  the  privilege  of  tb" 
high  de^mrtment  of  intellectual  exer- 
tion, thiit  its  honours  are  not  confined 
to  the  narrow  boundaries  which  po- 
licy, laws,  and  manners  prescribe  to 
the  other  triumphs  of  learning ;  but 
that,  transcending  the  hmits  assigne " 
to  a  hterature  purely  local  and  popu-* 
lar,  it  unites  in  one  illustrious  school 
all  that  is  lofty  or  profound  in  the  ge- 
nius of  the  civilized  world.  The 
light  and  airy,  but  hberal  spirit  of 
Voltaire,  perceived  the  grandeur  of  a 
system  which  it  wanted  strength  to 
have  constructed;  and  with  a  noble 
surrender  of  national  prejudice,  this 
singidar  man  descended  to  the  hum- 
ble toil  of  familiarising  the  philosophy 
of  England  to  the  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent. He  made  his  universsd  lan- 
guage the  inatrupient  of  expounding* 
in  a  popular  form,  the  sublime  system 
of  Newton ;  with  the  armour  of  hia 
wit  he  covered  the  name  ot^  Locke 
from  the  assaults  of  scholastic  petlan- 
tryand  envenomed  dulncss;  he  spread 
tlu-oughout  Europe  tlie  philosophical 
reputation  of  England,  and  gave,  even 
to  the  name  of  philosopher,  a  high  de- 
gree of  popular  estimation,  by  the  zeal 
with  which  he  ever  vindicated  it  tor 
himself  as  the  proudest  of  all  his  Itte* 
rary  distinctions. 

It  tlius  happened,  that  during  the 
last  century  the  spirit  of  a  rational 
and  profound  philosophy  made  greater 
progress  throughout  Europe  than  it 
had  done  al  any  former  period.  The 
same  principles  of  a  wary  and  induc- 
tive logic — the  same  precision  of  ex- 
periment and  accuracy  of  observation 
—the  same  stem  rejection  of  mere 
hypothesis  and  gratuitous  conjecture 
wliich  had  wrought  so  many  wonderi 
in  physical  science,  were  found  no 
less  efficient  in  accelerating  the  pro- 
gress of  intellectual  philosophy.  The 
effects  of  the  magnificent  system 
which  the  genius  of  Bacon  had  creat- 
ed, and  of  the  fresh  impulse  which 
the  progress  of  events  had  commu- 
nicated to  the  human  mind,  were 
not  limited  to  that  profound  and  in- 
teresting science  which  treati  of  tlia 
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intellectual  laws  and  faculties^  for  that 
capacity  and  love  of  abstract  specula- 
tion— of  comprehensive  and  pniloso- 
phical  reasoning — which  had  become 
the  prominent  ieAfxae  of  the  literature 
of  tne  age^  expanded  itself  through 
every  branch  of  moral  and  politi^ 
science— leading  original  and  inquisi- 
tive minds  to  ascend  from  the  humble 
level  of  a  narrow  and  contracted  ex- 
perience to  the  lofty  region  of  princi- 
ple— and  to  subdue  the  coarse  resist- 
ance of  vulgar  prejudice^  before  the 
spirit  of  a  predominating  reason. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  mankind  if 
baser  spirits  had  never  interposed  in 
this  high  intellectual  cause^  to  disturb 
and  disgust  the  world  by  contamina- 
ting the  oracles  of  truth  and  of  reason 
with  the  blasphemies  of  atheism  and 
the  atrocities  of  revolution. 

The  philosophy  of  the  modem 
school  is  the  philosophy  of  reason^  not 
that  of  imagination.  Hostile  alike  to 
the  seductive  dreams  of  fancy  and  the 
presumptuous  arrogance  of  system^ 
and  disdaining  every  other  support 
but  the  solid  basis  of  experiment  and 
observation,  it  aspires  to  raise  the 
study  of  human  nature — which  had 
in  all  former  ages  been  a  tasteless  ag- 
gregate of  insulated  facts,  and  fascin- 
ating but  unsatisfactory  visions — to 
the  dignity  of  a  science.  The  sub- 
lime mysticism  and  charmed  reveries 
of  Plato,  which  cast  an  air  and  aspect 
of  divinity  around  the  aberrations  of 
human  intellect — the  ambitious,  sub- 
tle, and  comprehensive  scheme  of  Aris- 
totle, which,  aspiring  to  chain  the 
universe  of  matter  and  of  mind  within 
the  limits  of  a  system,  lost  all  reality 
in  the  expansion  of  its  grasp,  and  re- 
tained, in  syllogistic  fetters,  only  the 
forms  and  shadows  of  existence — the 
wild  visions  of  a  speculative  super- 
stition and  corrupted  theology — and 
the  spirit  of  barren  but  laborious  sub- 
tlety which  usurped  the  honour  of 
genius  during  the  long  night  of  bar- 
barian ignorance,  were  alike  denounc- 
ed and  contemned  in  the  bright  cera 
of  European  intellect.  Reason  alone 
was  obeyed  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
restored  empire.  The  imperative  de- 
mands of  the  inductive  logic  were 
scrupulously  complied  with — the  ne- 
cessity of  founding  the  generalizations 
of  philosophy  upon  a  large  experience, 
and  •  of  resting  systems  of  knowledge 
upon  a  wide  survey  of  nature,  was  re- 
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cc^nised;  and  the  result  wai  not  only 
a  vast  accession  to  the  neglected  pro- 
vince of  moral  and  intellectiial  philo- 
sophy, to  which  the  works  of  Locke^ 
and  Montesquien,  and  Smith>  snd 
Hume,  and  Reid,  bear  ample  testis 
mony,  but  the  formation  or  a  loftier 
and  more  philosophical  cast  of  tMnk* 
ing  throughout  aU  the  inttracted 
daoses  of  society,  which  is  yet  visible 
in  the  general  state  of  opwion,  and 
even  in  the  most  ordinary  effiirts  of 
literary  composition.  The  homUest 
of  them  all  now  breathes  an  aflfeeti- 
tion,  at  least,  of  general  prindple,  sad 
a  disdain  of  vul^  pr^udioe,  such  as 
could  have  been  generated  only  in  the 
triumph  of  a  profound  and  ntunsl 
philosophy. 

It  is  true  there  was  a  coldness  in 
this  system — a  sternness  of  abitrse* 
tion  which  a  vigorous  inteUeet  slooe 
could  sustain ;  it  spoke  neither  to  the 
imagination  nor  the  hearty  and  pie> 
sented  no  other  chann^  but  the  snb* 
lime  and  simple  beauty  of  tratib.  Sadi 
are  the  profound  and  masteily  diseos- 
sions  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Smilihy  and 
Reid,  and  of  all  the  illustriona  wiitos 
who  are  now  neglected  as  too  iidMk 
and  frigid  for  the  impassjonod  cfainfr" 
ter  of  the  age. 

It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  tiiit  the 
tendency  of  this  cold  and  Tjgoroos 
system  of  reasoning— ambitiofw  as  it 
was  inflexible— penetrating^  without 
scruple,  into  the  darkest  myitaies 
connected  with  the  origin^  ihe  osndi* 
tion,  and  the  destinies  of  the  i 
and  proud  of  sportins  on  t 
brink  of  that  ab^ss  wnen  iSbtib  i 
of  human  reason  is  eztingaidiei,.! 
the  light  of  philosophy  cu^ntei  'Wss 
but  too  favourable  to  that  spirit  of 
scepticism  which  was  the  d&Jgneeof 
the  last  age.  But  it  is  on  aifOunilMy 
minds  alone  that  modem  pliflonpfaj 
produces  this  baneM  effect*  'Witnw 
the  profound  and  nnshakon  piety  of 
Bacon,  which  was  on  a  luni  kvsl 
with  all  the  other  elements  of  llis  in- 
tellectual greatness — ^with  hit  gnn* 
and  awful  cast  of  thought— wiu  the 
sobriety  and  majesty  of  his  ftc^Ung  and 
comprehensive  soul,  which  was  toe 
near  an  emanation  from  the  Bdtf  to 
forget  for  a  moment  its  celestial  des- 
cent. Witness  also  the  venersUs 
names  of  Locke  and  of  Newtnii  to 
whom  it  was  not  given  to  rsnge  over 
the  universe  of  mind  and  of  mattorfli 
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ignorance  of  the  diTine  Author,  of  the 
mighty  gifts  with  which   tiiey  were 
endued,  and  of  the  inognificem  sccnei 
ipread  out  for  their  employment    The 
master  spirits  of  every  age  have  tow- 
ered ahove  the  fieductiont  of  sceptw 
cism ;  firm  in  the  purity  and  stahility 
of  their  own  character— ixaltetl  by  the 
privileges  of  a  larger  capacity,  and  a 
wider  ran|^e  of  contemplation — ^by  the 
fusceptihility    of   graver    and    loftier 
feeling — by'u  clearer  perception  of  the 
limits  imposed  by  nature  on  the  auda- 
city   of    human    speculation — and    a 
deeper  and  more  inien&e  humility  in 
the  mingled    consciousness    of   their 
own   gifts  and   frailties — they   aban- 
doned to  the  minor  race  of  cold  and 
cxyntetnptuous  sophists  the  odious  dis* 
ti notion  of  a  daring  and  reckleM  un- 
belief.       The    progress    of    physical 
science,  and  die  multiplied  power  of 
matter  which  have  been  developed  to 
its  researches,    cannot    reduce    their 
calm  and  conaiderate  minds  into  the 
puny  sophism,  that  matter  is,  there- 
fore,  aU — that   a   cold  and   repulsive 
«cepticism  is  the  natund  creed  of  an 
impassioned  nnd   aspiring  soul,    that 
the  mugniiicent  triumplis  of  human 
intellect  warrant  a  denial  of  it^  cxist- 
enccy  or  a  doubt  as  to  the  supreme 
and  presiding  power  of  that  Spirit  in 
whose  might  alone  all  that  is  great  or 
good  must  he  achieved. 

In  politics^  the  influence  of  abstract 
philosophy  was  still  more  variable. 
Men  of  great  genius,  wholly  occupied 
with  their  own  Bjieculations,  seldom 
engage  with  nnich  ardour  in  politicol 
<liscu8sion,  unless  they  are  dragged 
fit)m  their  beloved  retirement  by  the 
Hnexj)ectctl  approach  of  persecution,  or 
the  arrival  of  some  great  public  con- 
vulsion, which  sweeps  every  thing 
witiun  its  halefld  end  degrading  vor- 
tex. They  are  naturally  calm  and 
submissive  ;  and  it  must  be  the  fault 
of  governments  if  they  are  ever  roused 
to  disturb  them  by  their  opposition, 
Wliat  to  them  arc  the  petty  intrigues — 
the  vulgar  jealousiea — the  warring  fac- 
tions— the  ostentatious  bustle — the  pig- 
my magniticence  of  the  actors — or  tlie 
fugitive  importance  of  the  ordinary 
events  which  agitate  and  distract  the 
world — compared  with  the  grandeur 
of  their  own  enduring  speculations? 
If  tliey  be  men  of  mere  theory, 
strangers  to  the  busuiess  and  the  cares 
§£  the  world^  i»uch  will  be  their  feel- 
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ing  and  their  creed ;  hut  if  they  are 
read  in  history,  and  titmiliar  with  the 
horrors  which  it  records,  that  system 
must  he  b^^l  indeed,  which  shall  not 
ai^ipeor  to  them  tolerable  in  the  com-* 
parison.  In  the  rashness  and  obsti-^ 
nacy  of  their  spirit  of  generaiizationp 
they  will,  on  contemplating  such 
mournful  records,  pronounce  upon  the 
irremediable  depravity  of  the  speciea, 
and  repose  contented  in  the  arms  of  % 
mild  and  mitieatcd  despotism,  Tkey 
expect  no  sudden  renovation  of  man- 
kind,— ^no  rapid  movement  which 
should  tnable  the  intellect  of  the  crowd 
to  rival  the  velocity  of  their  own  en* 
lightened  career.  Who  can,  upon  thi« 
subject,  forget  the  despotic  prejudices 
of  Hobbes,  one  of  the  greatest  in-»  | 

tellects  of  modern  times,  or  the  me-«^ 

morable  servility  of  Bacon,  who,  with    - 
a  deep  sense  of  his  own  inteDecttml 
omnipotence,  and  a  lofty  presage  of 
the  miracles  which  knowledge  was  t(»l 
work  in  after  times,  exemplified  in  hift 
own  person,  a  submissive  and  bound- 
less obedience  to  power,  revolting  even 
to  the  slavish  spirit  of  his  own  fettered ■ 
age  ?     What,  again,  could  have  roused  J 
the  mild  and  placid  spirit  of  Newtoi 
to  resistance,  or  scductd  it  from  thi 
sublime  harmony  of  the  spheres  to  the 
vulgar  discord  of  earthly  turbulence 
and  faction  ?     Locke  was  cast  on  dis- 
tracted times — he  was  in  his  person 
the  victim  of  persecution — he  was  com- 
pelled, in  self-defence,  to  weigh  the 
claims  of  tVeedom  against  the  arrogance 
of  power — ^and   to  become  a  liberal 
theorist  in  matters  of  policy,  that  he 
might  baffle  with  effect  the  vengeance 
of  an  odious  despotism.     Hume  again, 
phlegmatic  by  nature,  became  slavish 
by  learning ;  he  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  had  studied  much  of  its 
history  ;  and  every  page  spoke  so  much 
of  actual  tyranny,  that  he  came  at  Ust 
to  think  freedom  but  a  dream^  which 
could  never  be  reaUzed,  but  through 
scenes  of  blood,  from  which  the  timi- 
dity of  his  nature  recoiled.     Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  persecuted  by  power, 
by  pedantry,  and  by  superstition,  re- 
sisted accordingly ;   and   the  warfare 
once  begun  was  perpetuated  by  the 
pride  of  wit,  and  the  quenchless  en* 
thusiasm  of  perverted  genius. 

The  passion  for  abstract  science 
whidi  distinguished  the  last  age,  has 
perishnl  belbie  the  power  of  that  very 
spirit  whi^h  was  generated  by  its 
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Imse.  The  bold  and  frequent  dliseo- 
tions  of  the  inmoefc  frame  of  loeieCT, 
which  were  conducted  with  un&iu- 
ttfring  hand^  under  the  auspices,  and 
in  the  name  of  philosophy,— the  coh'- 
temptuons  triumph  which  it  arrogated 
over  many  of  tli^  salutary  prejudices 
•f  mankind^' — ^the  unsparing  ferocity 
with  which  its  later  and  perverted 
jlifAjpW  Yowed,  and  in  part  accom« 
plished  the  des^ction  of  religion  and 
of  government, — ^have  generated  a  se- 
ries of  events  of  a  new  and  oppressive 
interest,  befbire  which  its  own  refined 
abstractions  have  disappeared.  The 
long  train  of  stupendous  occurrences— 
the  swift  and  r^ular  succession  of  ap- 
palling r^ilities,  which  it  has  been 
our  fortune  to  witness,  has  forcibly 
withdrawn  every  mind  from  all  other 
contemplations  but  that  of  the  passing 
scene ;  and  by  inverting  the  ordinary 
vulgarities  of  political  discussion  witn 
an  interest  and  importance  which  they 
never  attained  in  any  former  age,  has 
attracted  to  them  the  intense  r^ard, 
and  almost  undivided  sympathy  of 
mankind.  * 

The  mightiest  of  all  modem  revo- 
lutions, indeed,  is  that  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Forms  may  be  revived,  and 
institutions  may  be  restored ;  but  the 
restoratbn  of  intellect  and  feeling  to 
their  former  level,  is  beyond  the  power 
of  armies,  and  above  Uie  scope  of  itl- 
liances.  An  intellectual  movement 
has  been  made,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evU  signifies  hot,  and  it  cannot  be 
arrested ;  for  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, with  the  existing  safeguards  for 
its  perpetuity,  scorns  all  impediment 
It  advances  by  a  myriad  of  avenues, 
which  no  vigilance  can  secure, — it  is 
buried  deep  in  the  human  heart»  and 
the  freezing  severity  of  despotism  can- 
not reach  me  sacred  recess.  But  the 
consequence  of  this  difihsed  know- 
ledge is  to  alter  the  standard  of  lite- 
rary taste,— to  change  the  distributors 
of  favour,  and  vary  the  objects  of  re- 
ward,— to  establish  a  real  democracy 
of  literature,  in  which  the  candidate 
for  its  envied  honours  must  appeal,  not 
to  the  few,  but  to  the  many, — to  vul- 
garize philosophy  and  learning, — and 
to  extinguish  in  all,  but  the  noblest 
bosoms,  the  old  longing  after  immor- 
tality for  which  the  tumultuous  ap- 
plause of  the  moment  is  in  most  cases 
&lt  to  be  not  only  a  prompt  but  a 
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justice  of  1 

of  their  ] 

they  not  ■ 

tioas  o£  popuhritj,  md 

iih,  that  Hio  tide  ofpiAlie 
t  was  tunring  agiiiiit  didb  Ah 
n  ite  pursuits,  nave  they  not  ocea-; 
Madly  made  abortiye  effort*  to  ae* 
cuinmodate  themselves  to  the  light  am" 
fickle  taste  of  the  multitude ;  to  lowe« 
the  dignity  of  science  to  the  prejudice* 
of  the  vulgfir  ;  to  transplant  ihe  suial' 
ler  sraces  which  the  pubUc  taste  ajfecto 
to  demand,  into  regions  where  they 
are  either  stinted  in  their  growth,  or: 
pernicious  in  their  luxuriance ;  to  mi 
mic  the  language  of  feeling,  whensJ 
they  ought  to  liave  aspired,  only  at  tbi- 
strength  of  orp^iment ;  and  to  ccfrn*' 
promise  the  lo%  character  of  the 
science  by  a  feigned  contempt  for  il 
profounder  branches,  and  a  feeble  pr^: 
ferenoeof  it^  more  tasteful  appendages? 
And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Enn 
with  the  aid  of  their  impolitic  con- 
descension they  hare  been  whaUje-< 
clipsed  by  lij^hter  and  inferior  spirit9|<^ 
who,  by  the  exclusive  devotion  of  their 
slenderer  talent  to  its  appropriate  piir-* 
suits,  have  ever  rindicatc^d  for  them- 
selves the  literary  honours  in  which  a 
competition  so  unwise  had  been  at^ 
tempted  with  them. 

The  philosophers  have  had  tliCTD- 
sdves  to  blame,  indeed,  for  a  portiou 
of  that  neglect  ivith  which  they  have 
of  late  been  visited.  They  have  loog 
rejected,  it  is  trae,  the  embarrassing' 
formality  of  the  fivllogisni  in  the  stTuc* 
ture  of  their  dissertitions ;  bnt  ihey 
are  often  no  le^  insipid  than  if  they 
yet  adhered  to  the  tedious  rigour  ot 
that  obsolete  appendage.  The  method 
of  induction  is  indeed  e^ceUent ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  talisman  against 
drivelling  enumerations  and  operoBe 
and  unfiraitftil  tUsquisitions,  Tne  ef- 
fect of  writing  a  grent  deal  about  that 
which  all  understand  at  a  glanee,  even 
although  the  entire  gravity  of  the  Ba- 
conian method  should  be  scrupnlooslf ; 
kept  up — of  descanting  upon  commoO'*  • 
places,  and  demonslniting  tr^itsms— 
of  setting  out  from  the  very  beginning, 
when  every  one  is  more  than  half  ad- 
vanced on  1  ^i  13  extremely  un- 
propitious  tu  t  of  the  philo- 

sopher, and  ui  i        ia   ence,  however 
profound  and  ing^niC     ,  which  he  pro* 
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But  it  is  nn  error  into    anxious  speculation  are  willingly  ex- 
ch.'iiiged  for  tlie  cbarra  of  ii  momentary 
impulse,  and  the  attractions  of  an  irn- 
Tiiediiite    but    transitory    reputation. 
There  is  much  unmeaning  pedantry, 
to  be  sure  J  much  idle,  and  tiujteleas, 
and   drivelling  speculation   in   hooks 
which   profess   to   teach  philosophy; 
but  still  the  very  grandeur  of  thciF 
scheme^  which  endeavours  to  rise  a*  'l 
l^ove  the  vulgarity  of  ordinary  discus- < 
eion  ;  to  ascend  to  the  lotlier  regions  ^ 
of  thought,  and  to  penetrate  the  ulti- 
mate recesses  of  principle^  has  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  check  the  common- 
place arrogance,  and  expand  the  nar- 
row grasp  of  un instructed  intellecL 
The  preponderating  influence  of  the^ 
crowd,  an  influence  essentially  vulgar  • 
in  the  distribution  of  literary  honours, 
has  wrought  the  momentous  change 
which  we  have  remarked ;  a  change 
which  has  tikcn  from  philosophical  li- 
terature its  highest  aims,  and  all  thol 
spirit  of  its  most  original  enterprises, 
and  substituted,  towards  the  general^ 
edification,  the  superficial  intelligence,! 
and  sophistical  levity  of  pedodii^audl 
perishable  dis^juisition,  for  the  massive  ^ 
and  enduring  fabrics  of  original  dis- 
cussion.    It  is  well   that  pliilosophy 
should  be  familiarized  to  the  generfd 
capacity, — it  is  well  that  the  public 
should  be  educated  to  receive  it,  and 
should  be  Btirred  up  to  the  ambition  of 
literary  attainment ;  but  it  is  not  so 
fortunate  for  the  interests  of  learning 
or  of  truth,  that  this  influence  should  ' 
predominate  so  far  as  to  reduce  science  I 
to  the  capacity  of  the  multitude,  in^H 
stead  of  raising  the  latter,  by  suitable] 
gradations,  to  the  standard  of  superior 
minds.     We   rejoice  that  philosophy 
now  descends  by  a  thousand  streams, 
and  overflows  the  surface  of  society ; 
but  we  should  wish  also  to  see  the 
fountain   more  frequently  stirred  by 
the  higher  genius  to  which  the  guar- 
dianship of  its  purity  is  entrusted,  and 
to  which  alone  we  can  look  for  that 
regular  and  increasing  supply  which 
the  wants  and  interests,  and  even  the 
caprice  of  human  nature  imperiouBly 
demands. 
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which  philosophers  are  too  apt  to  fall, 
and  which  thetr  readers  never  fail  to 
visit  with  tinsparing  derision.  It  is 
from  this  failing  of  their  owu^  rather 
than  from  the  insignificant  effect  of 
the  dissertations  lately  written  to  prove 
that  intellectual  science  is  not  the  field 
of  diMcovert/f  that  we  must  reckon  the 
melancholy  decline  of  their  reputation. 
For  what  cm  be  meant  in  this  absurd 
argument  by  discoveri/  f  The  gtmral 
laws  of  nature  are  familiar  to  the  most 
-vulgar  experience  in  physics  as  well  as 
in  morals ;  discoveries  of  such  laws 
therefore  are,  and  ever  have  been^  in 
both  cases,  out  of  the  question ;  but  if 
it  be  the  exclusive  provincCj  and  the 
highest  boast  of  phUosophy  to  gene- 
ralize,— to  detect  a  latent  priiidple 
pervading  a  large  class  of  phenomena, 
although  invisible  to  vulgar  eyca,^ — to 
seize  analogies,  and  mark  distinctions 
that  have  no  existence  for  vulgar  cu^ 
riosity, — to  exhibit  a  rational  and  mag- 
nificent classification  of  the  varioiLs 
elements  which  nature  scatters  around, 
and  philosophy  alone  can  arrange, — 
then  do  the  spiritual  faculties  and  in- 
finitely varied  operations  of  intellectual 
nature,  afford  a  ranch  loftier  employ- 
ment to  the  curiosity  of  a  great  and 
penetrating  mind,  than  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world  in  all  their  va- 
riety of  brightness  and  of  wonder. 

There  has,  upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, been  a  very  marked*  and  as  we 
apprehend,  not  a  very  favourable  change 
of  late  years  in  the  genius  of  our  na- 
tional Uterature.  In  poetry,  perhaps, 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement ; 
for  the  depth  of  feeling,  and  energy  of 
Bcnttment,  which  characterize  one  or 
two  of  the  very  gre-atest  poets  of  the 
day,  have  no  prototype  in  the  cold,  ele- 
gant, constrained,  and  derisive  compo- 
sitions of  the  preceding  age.  But  if 
poetry  has  had  a  triumph,  philosophy 
lias  vieibly  declined  ;  ine  taste  for  ab- 
stract speculation  has  perished  in  the 
intensity  of  feeling  and  the  blaze  of 
sentiment.  The  mighty  masters  of 
reason  arc  now  postponed  without 
scruple  to  the  experienced  ministers  of 
enjoyment ;  and  the  toils  of  deep  and 
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TUK  BRIDE  OF  COBINTH. 

From  Goethe, 


A  STRAVOER  youth  from  Athens  came 
To  CoAnth — tho*  himself  unknown, 

Relying  on  his  £ftther*8  name  ;— 
Nor  hospitable  ties  alone 

Secured  him  a  Corinthian  friend. 
For,  plighted  by  his  father*s  vows. 
He  longed  to  see  his  plighted  spouse. 

And  hence  his  joumey^s  aun  and  end. 

II. 

But  shall  the  stranger  welcome  be  ? 

Or  must  her  love  be  dearly  bought  ? 
Alas  !  a  heathen  still  is  he. 

And  they  the  Christian  faith  are  taught ! 
And  when  new  forms  of  faith  arise. 
How  soon  love*s  tender  blossom  dies. 

Without  a  sigh,  without  a  thought ! 

III. 

The  house  in  midnight  silence  lies. 
Father  and  daughters,  all  at  rest ! 

Sleep  only  shuns  the  mother's  eyes- 
She  rises  to  receive  the  guest — 
She  leads  him  to  a  chamber  bright. 

And  wine  and  bread  before  him  laid ; 
She  bows,  and  wishes  him  **  Good  night  !'* 

IV. 

He  thought  not  of  the  wine  and  bread, 

He  only  felt  a  wish  for  rest — 
At  once  he  flung  him  on  the  bed — 
His  weary  limb*s  scarce  feel  repose. 
When,  hush  !  the  chamber  doors  imclose, 
And  in  there  steals  a  timid  guest. 

V. 

He  wakes— and  by  the  lamp's  faint  light. 

Behold  a  maiden  tall  and  fair ! 
Her  veil  is  white — ^her  robes  are  white- 
Black  is  the  band  that  twines  her  hair ; 
'Tis  black,  but  streaked  with  lines  of  gold- 
She  screams,  and  shudders  to  behold 
The  stranger  youth  reclining  there, 
And,  lifting  her  white  arm  m  air, 

VI. 

Exclaims,  "  then  am  I  nothing  here  ! 

Guests  come  and  go,  and  none  tells  me ! 
Dark  is  my  chamber,  lone  and  drear. 

And  liere  to  come  is  infamy. 
To  wander  here  is  scathe  and  shame, 
Sleep  on,  young  stranger,  quietly. 

And  1  will  vanish  as  1  came !" 

VII. 

"  Stay,''  cries  the  youth,  "  stay  maiden 
dear," 
As  liglitly  from  tlie  couch  springs  he, 
Ceres  and  Bacchus,  lo!  are  here. 
And  Love,  sweet  maid,  hath  come  with 
thee. 
Ah  !  thou  art  pale  with  idle  fear. 

The  Gods  are  good,  and  blest  are  we  !"— 


VIIJ. 
**  Away— yoang  man    ttifiil  ftr  simy, 

What  pteasore  is,  I  fed  not  hawm^ 
Joy  hath  foicver  fled  ftom  me» 

Scared  by  a  modier*a  ffoomj  vmr  «^ 

She  feared  to  ^f-^-mf  jtmMVifiQn^ 
My  hopes  of  lore— hex  Hem  dftsee 

Hath  deptined  to  ^  Itfing  tomb  1 

UL 

**  Our  ancient  Goda  no  Ioo^bt  deigBt 

In  this  dull  manfion  to  leaidi^ 
But  one,  who  dwells  in  heafcn  uMCiiy 
And  one,  upon  Ae  aroei  who  mfOt 
Are  worshiped  fith  aad  zite  aeven'i 
No  offering  falls  of  lamb  or  itecr. 
But  hunum  victims  aoflRs  hna  1** 


He  ponders  with  a  trembling  bMrt, 
Each  word  that  falls  upon  Ida  Hr* 

"  And  art  thou  then— ah  I  aura  thoa  art 
My  plighted  spouse,  tbatmotHmehnF 

Be  mine,  my  love,  our  father'^  mm 

Hath  blessed  our  lorea— he  mint  •MPIHvl*' 

XL 

«  Have  they  not  told  thee  tfan.'^fhvqM* 
•*  That  I  thy  ooni«»t  may  not  he-- 

My  sister  is  thy  destined  bndei 
But  in  her  arms,  ah  !  thmk  of  nOt 
Who  in  my  cell  win  tfamk  oHirn, 
Who  pine  and  die  widi  loire  of  Wi 

The  cold  eardi  soon  my  woea  wiD  1^* 

«  No !— never !— by  thia  bam  I  ifHTt 

That  glowmg  emUema  H|£a«^  #0^ 
Thou  shalt  not  perish  diQataiiinOi 

Oh  !  we  win  sedc  my  IMinrt  fan 
And  from  diis  homeof  qorqv  te; 

Be  mine,  my  love,  be  nune  ti 

To-monow's  sun  wjUgindB  i 

XIIL 
She  reached  to  him  a  chain  flf  9M 

Of  deathless  love  a  token  %ir  4 
He  reached  to  her  a  nher  eo^ 

Adorned  with  granngi  ndi  VfA  ifpf 
•<  The  cup,  my  love,  t  may  not'tw^ 
But  give  me,  ior  thine  own  dear  ai)DB| 

One  only  rin^et  of  thy  bar  I** 

XIV. 

Damp  strikes  the  hour  that  sgiiits  1 
Her  eyes'  with  eager  pleasoie  dm 

Her  cheek  assumes  a  sparkling  ^ov,^ 
Her  pale  lips  quaff  tlie  blooa-red  wine; 

But  vainly  may  the  youth  entreat* 

The  wheaten  bread  she  wiU  not  eat ! 
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XV. 


She  rcachetl  the  wine-cup  to  his  liand, 
Like  heT»  with  eager  joy*  he  drinks, 

He  speaks  to  her  with  wofds  of  love  ; 
On  Iwe*  on  love  alone  he  thinks ; 

In  vain  Wis  warm  intrcatie*  prove 

No  words  hftvc  charms  her  brcnst  to  movCN-; 
In  tears,  upon  tlie  hed  he  sinks  2 

XVL 

She  leans  above  him  o'er  the  couch « 

•*  Thy  {mng«  1  mourn  hut  cannot  heal-^ 

What !— Iia  f — my  limb«have  met  tliy  txmch, 
And  tell  thee  what  I  would  conceal ; 

White,  white  as  snow  !  cold,  cold  as  sleeii 

Is  she  whose  love  thou  dost  entreat  V* 

XVfL 
He  strains  her  in  his  dos^g  arm 

With  strength  that  youth  and  passion  gave  j 
*•  Cold  aa  thou  art,  thy  blood  shall  warm, 

Even  if  thy  dwelling  were  the  grave,** 
With  frenzied  clasp  of  wild  dedre. 
He  strains  her  to  Iiis  bf  east  of  iiie* 

XVIIL 

Strange  was,  I  ween,  that  bridal  iC^nc, 

For  with  their  kisses  mingle  teaff ; 

But  what  is  coldness,  what  are  £ean» 
While  in  her  lover'»  bosom  prest, 

The  bloCKl  that  stirs 

In  hiia  veini^  warms  hers, 
Btit,  oh  I  n^  heart  throbs  In  hei  breast  \ 

XIX 

Without  the  door  the  mother  stood. 
That  under-voice  what  may  it  be. 

She  knowa  not — and  she  lingers  there^ 
She  listens  long  and  anxiously  ; 

Oh,  is  it,  that  ahc  beats  aright^ 

Voices  like  lovers^  low  and  light  ? 

XX. 

Breatiiless  she  stands,  and  motionless, 
Tin  of  these  low  words  satisfied*** 

The  vows  of  hijping  tenderness, 
The  words  of  lover  and  of  bride^ 

**  Hark  t  the  cock  crows — day  soon  will  ahinc^ 
To*u>orrow  night,  again,  my  love. 

To-morrow  night  thou  wilt  be  mine.'* 

XXL 

The  tnothcr  hears  no  more — in  wrath 

Hhe  bursts  into  the  stranger**  room ; — 
••  And  is  there  in  my  house  a  maid 

Thus  ehamelesE)  who  can  thus  presume 
To  wanton— witli  a  stranger  too  V — 

Thus  thinks  she  an^iIy  — when,  lo  1 

By  the  lamp*s  decaying  glow, 
Uci  own-— licr  d^Lightcr  meets  her  view  I 


XXH. 
In  tlie  first  impulse  of  his  fear 

He  strove  to  hide  the  maiclen^a  faoe^ 
In  vain  he  drew  the  curtuin^s  fold, 

In  vain  he  strove  her  veil  to  place, 
BtHl  &om  his  reaching  hand  ehe  rose. 
Tall  and  more  tall  her  stature  grows. 

xxin. 

**  Oh,  raotlier  !  mother !"  hollow  sounda, 

Unearthly,  formed  each  fearful  word  ; 
**  Tbou  eijviest  me  this  bridal  night, 
Thpe  few  short  moments  of  delight. 

To  pain  am  I  again  restored  ! 
And  is  it  not  enough  tliat  I 
Viit  dice  in  ftmeraJ  pall  should  lie  ? 
For  thee  in  youth  should  fade  and  die  ? 

XXIV. 
^*  Mc,  from  my  narrow  silent  bed, 

Hither  a  wondrous  doom  hath  driven : 
Vour  priests,  their  mummery  song  have  said|  \ 

But,  oh  J  it  hath  no  weight  in  heaven  { 
In  vain  your  mystic  spells  ye  prove  ! 
The  grave  is  cold — but  chills  not  love  ! 

XXV. 

**  I  was  his  doomed  and  destined  bride 
In  days,  while  Venus*  faxie  still  stood. 

But  ye  your  former  vows  belied, 
And  sealed  y  our  late-learned  creed  in  bloo^l  1 

Alas  !  no  heavenly  power  stood  by. 

When  thou  didst  doom  thy  child  to  die  I 

XXVI. 

*^  And  higher  from  the  gr^ve  I  roam 
To  seek  the  joys  denied  in  tifo  ; 

Hither,  to  seek  mv  spouse  I  come 
To  drain  his  veins,  a  vampire  wife  l 

His  doom  is  past — his  fate  severe — 

For  iMadness  hath  been  Bride*mmd  here  ! 

XXVIL 

**  Young  man,  thy  life  is  o*er — the  paiu 
Is  on  thee  that  must  end  in  death  ; 

Boimd  thee  stiH  hangs  my  fatal  chains 
Thy  ringlet  1  must  bear  beneath. 

FjircwcH  I  farewell  I  away  \  away  ! 

Yonder  the  morning  rises  gray  ! 

XXVHI, 
•^'  Hear,  mother,  hear  a  last  request. 

Build  high  for  us  a  funeral  pile; 
Oh,  from  that  narrow  cell  released, 

IVIy  spirit  shall  rejoicing  smile ; 
And  when  the  em  hers  fall  away. 

And  wJien  tlie  funeral  flames  anse. 
We'll  journey  to  a  home  of  rest,— 

Our  anctent  gods  !.^oui  ancient  skies  V* 
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The  bemci  of  the  mind  are  not  of  di^t 
FjWBitially  immortiL— Chiliie  Haiu>ij»> 


In  your  Number  £fx  last  September 
there,  is  a  paper  entitled^  "  David 
Hume  charged. by  Mr  Coleridge  with 
plagiarism  nom  St  Thomas  Aquinas." 
It  IS  on  the  first  pert  oif  this  pi^er^ 
the  one  in  which  neither  David  Hume 
nor  St  ThoiAas  Aquinas  is  referred  to^ 
Uiat  we  would  make  some  remai^. 
It  contains  th^  following  paragraph : 

<*  Mr  Colendge,  tberefine,  thinl^s  it  vrq- 
baUe,  that  alt  thou^ts  are  in  themady^ 
imperishable,  and  matt  if  the  intelligent 
faculty  should  he  rendered  mere  compre- 
hensive, it  would  reqnure  only  a  difimit 
and  apportioned  organiratinn ;  iSbe  body  ce- 
lestial, instead  of  the  body  tenestrial,  tp 
bring  hef^  every  human  soul  the  ooDectiTe 
experience  of  its  whole  past  existence.  And 
all  tfiis,**  he  adds,  "  perdiance,  is  the  dreafl 
book  of  judgment,  in  whose  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  every  idle  word  is  recorded.*' 

The  idea  suggested  in  this  last  clause 
rega^ngthe  boi^  of  judgment  is  strik- 
ing; and  we  thinks  that  as  well  as  by 
other  circumstances^  it  {s  considerably 
favoured  by  an  expression  in  scripture. 
It  is  said.  Rev.  xx.  12.  ''  That  when 
the  small  and  great  stand  before  God 
the  books  shall  be  opened."  We  do 
not  see  how  the  plural  number  books 
would  have  been  used  unless  it  were 
meant  as  a  figurative  expression  fbr 
the  minds  or  memories  of  those  whp 
are  po  appear  in  judgment* 

The  mere  probability,  however,  of 
this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  im- 
perishableness  okP  our  ideas,  is  enough 
to  make  the  most  inconsiderate  pause^ 
and  is  greatly  calculated  to  exate  to 
moral  circumspection. 

The  consideration,  that  the  soul  is, 
in  its  every  movonent,  subjected  to  a 
strict  and  mdelible  registry,  is  surely 
appalling;  but  itisstillmore  so  to  learn, 
tnat  the  process  of  recording  is  effected 

*  It  may  be  mendoned,  dua  Jeremy 
Taylor  entotaiUed  diis  <^pinion  as  to  tlje 
book  of  remembauDoe  out  of  which  we  are 
to  be  judged ;  fiv  in  Ids  sermon,  his  awft|l 
%amoQ,  on  **  Christ*s  Advent  to  Judgment,** 
in  alluding  to  the  dead  ht  says,  **  Tbsit 
deU-booki  are  seakd  up  till  the  day  of  ac- 
count.** Again,  **  Our  conscience  afaall  be 
our  accuser;  but  this  signifies  tfaeto  two 
thinp,  1st,  That  we  diall  be  condemned 
ibr  the  evil  which  we  have  done,  and  shall 
thim  trttu-'mber  God  by  his  power  wpimff 
««vy  Uic  dmfi  from  the  ttMa  <f  otrr  me» 


by  lie  of  uur  Own  laeulties,  OHe  intle-* 
pel  em  Df  the  will ;  that  the  very  act 
of  biie  mind  in  thinking  is  the  act  of 
registry ;  and  coiiscQiiently,  that  every 
man  beajrg  about  in  his  own  bosom  tl^ 
j^Di  ing  chromcle  of  his  shjime  or  gkry. 
it  1^  paiufiil  to  anticipsLte  the  scrutiny 
of  art  oiiiniscient  judge ;  but  it  is  m 
aggravatiofi  of  t]iai  feeling,  to  tliinktliat 
our  own  niindawill  he  the  instrument  of 
revetiling  and  exposing  all.  That  every 
circumstance  of  oixr  then  past  life^ 
whether  mental  or  outward^  wlll>  at 
the  lictate  of  the  Almighty,  rush  forth 
stand  OS  apparetil  as  aur  outward 
lui  J  s  or  feature's  now  do  to  eadi  oiher. 

1 L  is  not  of  this  however,  bat  of  th^ 
doctrine  of  the  im|)erishab1en^3  of  our 
ideas  alone,  that  we  would  speak. 

To  demonstrate  that  our  id*^s  ar« 
impeTishable,  isj  of  coursei  impossible. 
The  nature  of  such  a  subject  does  DOS 
admit  of  any  one  perfectly  dedsiveor- 
gmnent ;  atillj  howeverj  it  is  an  opi- 
nion which  J  under  slight  limitatifiQS| 
we  are  inclined  to  maintdii. 

Impressions  which  the  tnmd  re- 
ceives in  sleep,  and  in  some  IdndE  of 
liiadness,  often,  we  have  no  doubt, 
pass  forever  away  like  the  forms  of  va^ 
jiour ;  but  we  conoeivej  that  all  moral 
ideas  at  leajst^  if  not  all  ideas  whatever 
nliicb  a  man  receives  whilst  awake, 
and  in  a  state  of  perfect  ratioiiality,  are 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  mindi  aitd 
are  perishable  ouly  so  fiir  as  the  mind 
is  so. 

Amonpt  oth^^  the  foUowmg  &re 
the  best  reasons  we  can  give  for  sudi 
m\  artide  of  faith.* 

Ijfj  The  circumatance  of  our  not 
being  able  by  any  effoi-t  to  recall  a  for- 
gotten idea  is  no  proofj  Ibrms  indeed 
no  p  le^umpdon  that  the  idea  is  alfo* 
gether  lost ;  for  ofleu  aA^er  endcAVOpr- 
ing  long,  but  wholly  in  vain^  to  reaiU 
what  we  once  kncw^  by  and  bye  it 
spontaneously  prs^nts  itself  to  the 
mind* 

%ify^  Oftm  ideas  and  impresdims 
loni;  forgotten  return  suddenly  antl 
uuexpectcpdly  upon   u%   and  quickly 


■  We  ha^  1114  lead 
piphiA  Litoaiii,  wfao^c 


ColeridgieV  Bio- 

r  V*  adduces  per- 
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agaifi  vanisli  without  our  being  able  to 
«;tain  tbem»  They  seem  to  he  oat  of 
the  roritroul  of  the  will,  coming  iind 
passing  away  like  the  wind,  as  they 
list,  without  our  being  able  to  tell  how. 
M^liat  we  aDude  to  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  the  following  passage  from 
the  original  and  energetic  Foster : 

**  In  some  occasional  states  of  mind*  wc 
can  look  back  much  more  clearly,  aiid  to  a 
much  j^eater  distance,  than  a  I  othur  times, 
I  would  advise  to  seize  those  short  intervals 
of  Uluniination  which  somctimcis  occur  with- 
out our  knowing  the  c&nsc,  and  in  wliich 
the  genuine  aspect  of  some  remote  events  or 
long-forgotten  image,  i«  recovered  with  ex- 
treme dutinctness  by  vivid  sponlaneous 
ffjitnpscs  of  thought,  such  as  no  effort  could 
Eavc  commanded  ;  as  the  sombre  features 
and  minute  objects  of  a  distant  ridge  uf  hilb 
become  Btrikingly  visible  in  the  strong 
gleams  of  light  which  transiently  fall  on 
them.  An  instance  of  tliis  kmd  occurred  to 
me  but  a  few  hours  since,  while  reading 
what  \md  no  perceptible  c-onnection  with  a 
circumsiL'uice  <k  my  early  youtli*  which  pro- 
bably I  have  not  recollected  for  many  years, 
and  whii:h  had  no  unusuid  interest  at  the 
time  that  it  Imppcned.  Tliat  circumstance 
canrie  suddenly  to  ray  mind  with  a  clearness 
of  repreecntatioia  which  1  was  not  able  to 
retain  for  the  length  of  an  hour^,  and  which 
I  could  not,  by  the  strongest  effort,  at  this 
instant  renew.  I  seemed  almost  Ui  icc  the 
walls  and  windows  of  a  particular  room, 
with  four  or  five  persons  in  it,  who  were  so 
perfecdy  restored  to  my  iuiaginatioa,  diat  I 
could  recognise  not  only  the  features,  but 
even  die  momentary  expressions  of  their 
countenances,  and  the  tones  of  tlieir  voices."* 

Every  man  must  have  experienced 
in  liimself  instances  like  this  of  invo- 
luntary resuscitation  of  mental  images. 
Such  instances  show  that  there  are 
images  and  ideas  existing  in  the  mind 
of  which  it  is  unconscious,  but  wliich, 
like  the  electric  fluid  unsuspectedly 
concealed  in  a  summer  evening  cloudj 
requires  only  an  appropriate  jnetlium 
of  attraction  to  gleam  forth.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  may  we  not  say,  that  if 
€ixe  set  of  ideas,  which  seemed  to  have 
gone  for  ever  from  the  minil^  is  re- 
called by  some  accidental  or  external 
circumstance,  all  ideas,  whose  im]>rt'S- 
Kions  were  originally  at  least  as  alrong, 
would  recur,  were  but  llieir  respective 
associations  by  some  object  or  occur- 
rence awakened. 

3<^/y,  By  a  man  of  ordinary  infor- 
mation^ a  small  proportion  only,  out 
gi£  the  vast  multitude  of  ideas  whiih 


of  Mental  Impresnons^ 
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*  On  a  Man*!  Wilting  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self, Letter  L 


he  meets  with  in  conversatbn,  or  m 
llie  course  of  his  reading,  are  felt  as 
quite  ncwj  the  remaining  great  majo- 
rity then  are  not  new  to  him  from  | 
their  being  of  the  nature  of  reminis- 
cences,  or  ideas  already  existing  in  the  ] 
tnindj  though  it  may  belong  forgotten, 
and  which  perhaps  never  would  hav^  ' 
been  remembered  ^oiu  in  life,  but  for 
their  being  resuggesled ;  this  shews, 
if  not  that  ideas  are  imi)erishable,  a| 
least   that  a  vast  proportion  of  that 
knowledge   which   we  imagine    our- 
selves to  have  lost,  has  not  perished,  ' 
but  remainsj  though  iu  a  latent  state, 
in  tlie  mind. 

Mfily,  We  are  to  be  judged  at  laal 
by  every  action,  and  word,  and  thought^  ] 
and  feeling  of  our  Ufe,*  at  least  by 
those  that  have  a  morad  character  of  I 
relation.     Mfiny  of  these,  however,  wc  I 
have  in  the  meanwhile  quite  forgotyJ 
and  may  never  again  remember  here  ;  I 
many  wluch  wUl  go  perhaps  const-' 
derably  to  influence  our  ultimate  desti*! 
n  y ;  but  if  they  are  not  m  ercly  forgo  tten  *f 
but  actually  effaced  from  the  tablets  < 
the  mind,  how  are  they  to  be  recogH 
nised  as  our  own  when  arrayed  either* 
for  or  against  tis,    at  the  great  bar 
of  judgment.     To  say  that    the  Al- 
mighty, by  some  arbitrary  miraculous 
act,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
can  give   the   consciousness  of  their 
being  our  own,  is  to  say  what  is  true  ; 
but  surely  it  is  more  agreeable   to  the 
general  analogy  of  tlie  means  by  which 
the  Almighty  effects  liis  purposes,  to 
suppose,  that  the  ideas  are  rmt  effaced 
from  the  mind  j  and  that  the  soid,  in 
another  state  of  existence,  will  he  so 
lar  delivered  from  its  present  impedi- 
ments, and  deadening  influences,  us  to 
be  alive  to  every  impression  ever  made 
upon  ittj  or  be  able  distinctly,  and  at 


*  Matthew  xii.  36.  Rom*  ii.  6L  and  16, 
«  Cor.  V.  10.    Ecdes.  xiL  14^ 

f  Wc  know  A  persQD  who  experienced  on 
one  oocaaian  on  approadi  to  this  superin- 
duced energy  of  mind,  in  regard  to  past  ira-. 
pressions  and  emotionji.  He  had  fallen  into 
a  river,  and  l>cing  unable  to  swim,  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  drowned*  In  the 
first  plunge  under  water*  from  which  he  re- 
covered almost  immediately,  it  seemed  as 
every  thin^,  according  to  his  own  declara- 
tion, in  lus  pteviouB  life,  thiit  was  in  any 
way  utjproper,  had  rushed  upon  his  me- 
mory in  ail  its  original  vividness.  Many 
an  occurrence  and  dn-umstanoe  Hashed  upoa 
him  in  die  lightning  ai  that  moment  whic^ 
he  had  long  forgot. 
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ence,  to  rememher  every  drcumstmiee 
of  its  existence  here  when  stated. 

These  ai^ments^  however^  amonnt 
only  to  the  probable,  and  one  stubborn 
fact  directly  opposed  to  them  wotdd 
set  them  all  aside. 

Your  correspondent  adduees  what 
he  considers  to  be  such  a  ^t.  A  case 
in  which  he  reckons  the  deepest  im- 
pressions upon  the  mind  were  wiped 
away.  We  allude  to  the  story  of  the 
woman  who  was  executed  at  Oxford. 
We  were  told  lately  of  an  occurrence 
nearly  similar  in  its  main  circum- 
stances to  that  event. 

In  Sheffield,  about  the  year  1740, 
t  man,  after  being  executed,  was  placed 
in  a  coffin,  and  conveyed  so  far  in  a  cart 
towards  the  place  where  it  was  proposed 
to  inter  the  body.  When  not  far  from 
the  spot,  the  attendants  dispersed  to 
flhelter  themselves  from  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain  which  had  overtaken  tnem.  On 
their  return  to  the  cart,  the  coffin  was 
empty,  and,  after  a  little  search,  the 
deserter  from  the  grave  was  foimd  alive 
in  a  neighbouring  house.  The  man  had 
conducted  himself  on  the  day  of  exe- 
cution very  much  as  odiers  do  on  like 
occasions ;  but  on  being  questioned  by 
those  who  afterwards  visited  him,  a- 
mong  whom  was  the  father  of  the 
gentleman  who  narrated  the  story  to 
us,  as  to  his  feelings  on  that  day,  he 
said  that  he  remembered  being  brought 
out  of  prison,  but  had  not  the  least 
recollection  of  being  taken  to  the  place 
of  execution,*  or  of  what  took  place 
there.  Here  then,  as  in  the  affiur 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  there 
seems  to  be  a  complete  effacement  of 
the  deepest  impressions. 

I  shall  now  state  a  cas3  which,  in 
its  nature,  is  evidently  the  same  with 
these  two,  but  which  is  just  so  far 
varied  in  its  circumstances,  as  to  ena- 
ble us  to  assign  a  diffijrent  cause  for  the 
phenomenon  in  question  than  that 
given  by  your  correspondent. 

The  late  Dr  S.  of  Paisley,  at  one 
period  of  his  life  was  struck  with  the 
palsy,  which  made  him  for  some  time 
qiute  an  invalid.  In  that  situation  his 
mind  seemed  unimpaired.  He  con- 
versed just  as  at  other  times  with  his 
friends,  and  particularly  reasoneil  much 
and  ingeniously  on  the  nature  of  his 
disease.  In  the  course  of  about  a 
montli    he    had  much  recovered    in 


*  Formci  ly  tlie  place  of  extcution  was  at 
some  di';tance  from  that  cf  coiilinement. 
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health,  but,  to  the  astonlshineht  of  hte 
friends,  they  fbmid  that  the  Doctof 
was  then  uncon^ious  of  any  one  thing 
that  had  occurred  fhim  the  time  hb 
was  first  affected.* 

Now,  in  this  instsnce,  whatever 
shock  there  was  to  affect  the  mind 
happened  at  the  commencement  of  th^ 
period  untetained  by  the  memdrj; 
so  that  in  place  of  ideas  bemg,  in  k 
natural  way,  received  into  the  mind^ 
and  afterwards  annihilated,  it  appears 
that,  in  consequence  of  bodily  disease, 
the  mind  was  so  peculiarly  arocted  as  to 
be  unable  to  retain  any  impreasioiift 
made  upon  it ;  although  that  dmuiiii 
stance  nad  so  little  impeded  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  other  hd£tUii,  danag 
the  short  continuance  of  the  diKaae; 
as  to  have  remained  tLnobserred  Ij 
the  Doctor's  attendants  and  fiiends, 
In  a  word,  the  case  comes  under  the 
head  of  partial  mental 
It  is  on  the  same  principle 

would  explain  the  fiict  of  the 

at  Oxfbra  and  the  man  at  feiwfiByVj 
forgetting  eveh  that  they  hUd  bee^ 
hanged.  The  woman  seems,  oo  the 
day  of  her  trial,  most  likely  on  hm* 
ing  the  result  of  it,^  to  DKwe  laeea  so 
far  overcome  as  to  fall  into  Uiat  jnca« 
liar  mental  incapacity  wiucfa  Br  S. 
had  experienced,  and  wMch  is  com- 
patible, for  a  time  at  least,  DiUih  tfi- 
parent  soundness  of  mind.  The  man 
seems  to  have  been  overpowered  is  4 
similar  manner  in  the  act  of  takiolf 
him  from  prison  for  executioit. 

This  surely  is  a  more  natani  ae« 
count  of  matters  than  that  nnoposed 
by  your  correspondent,  who  »iin«gw»*« 
that  the  memory,  by  some  greal  and 
sudden  shock,  lost  its  mareieoenltfii 
deepest  impressions,  whilst  it  xemaiiH 
ed,  as  to  every  former  one,  vadmgabA 
We  know  that,  from  varioafl 
the  memory  is  often  much 
sometimes  nearly  destroyed,  Istii 
by  any  violence,  a  few  of  i£s  lyuMit  &• 
pressive  ideas  should  be  obliteiiilfld^ 
whilst  the  rest,  even  the  fioikteit,  ttr 
maincd  unaffected,  is  what  we  cannot 
conceive. 

But  the  following  fact  we  itSak  i$- 
be  still  more  decisive  in  the  qaesfkn. 

A  gentleman  now  decease^  wlio 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  oflMb- 
lin,  some  years  before  his  death  sud- 

*  The  gentleman  upon  whose  antfaoii^ 
this  is  narrated,  was  Or  S.'8  iiitimaleftkll( 
and  was  often  with  him  in  his  i 


ISiff.]  ^^  '^^  ImkstruclMit^ 

denly  lost  till  capability  of  receiving, 
or  at  least  of  retaining  any  mlditionai 
concepUon,  His  memory  remained 
utiimpairutl,  ns  to  every  thinjt  iriipres- 
leil  U|Kiii  it,  previous  to  his  becoming 
80  iucayjacitated,  but  from  that  time  it 
was  seaLt^l  against  all  farther  impres- 
sions ;  for  be  died  id  that  melancholy 
state* 

In  converiing  with  him  about  pa$t 
drcumstancts  or  events^  you  found 
hira  a  rational  and  well  informed  man, 
up  to  the  day  or  hour  of  bis  mihfor- 
tunesj  but  beyond  that  he  knew  no- 
thing, and  you  might  as  well  attempt 
to  **  imprint  the  torrent/*  as  to  fix 
upon  bis  mind  an  idea  beyond  what  he 
tlien  possessed.  In  the  language  of 
LavatcT,  he  was  isolated. 

In  tliis  situation  there  was,  of  course, 
no  mental  progress  felt ;  and  as  a  cu- 
rious yet  necessary  conse<|uence  of  this, 
he  had  no  sense  of  thL^  progre^^s  of 
time.  He  imagined  himself  Uving 
EtiO  in  one  particular  day,  realizing 
almost  the  tftrnat  now  of  the  poets.* 

We  rem  ember  J  a  good  many  years 
ago,  of  observing,  in  a  religious  pe- 
riodical work,  a  very  curious  account 
,  of  a  person  having  lost  all  recollection 
of  his  past  Ufe,  and  afterwards  sud- 
denly regain ingit*  The  substance  of  the 
Btatemeut  is  given  as  follows : 

The  Rev.  WilMain  Tcnnant  of 
Freehold  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
Ainerjca,t  being  in  a  bad  state  of 
health  at  the  time,  "  was  one  morn- 
ing conversing  with  bis  hrotbtr  in 
Latin,  when  be  tainted  itnd  apparent- 
ly dietl  away^  After  the  usual  time 
he  was  laid  out  on  a  Iward,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  the 
neighbouvliood  were  invited  to  attend 
his  funeral  next  da^/'  His  physician, 
returning  from  the  country  in  the 
eveningj  examined  the  body^  and  was 

*  Is  not  the  justness  of  Mr  Lockers  ex- 
planation,  how  we  have  our  notion  of  suc- 
cesion  nnd  duration,  confinniol  by  such  an 
instance  as  tiiis  ? 

•\  To  die  paper  from  which  this  id  tiken 
is  attached  the  following  note : — '*  We  uti- 
deirataiid  that  thb  memoir,  which  we  abridge 
from  the  Assembly's  MijtsifNiAry  Magnziiie, 

{>rinled  in  America,  is  fiom  the  pen  of  a 
C!iunctl  Ivajman,  die  intimate  friend  of  Mr 
Tennant.  This  Qdrraiive  may,  therefore, 
V  lelicd  oa  &s  auihoiiic.'* 
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not,  satisfied  of  its  being  exanimate  ;1 
and  on  being  told  that  "one  of  thel 
persons  who  had  a&sisted  in  laying  it  J 
out,  thought  lie  had  olifserved  a  little  ] 
tremor   of  the   fltsh  under  tlie  arm,  [ 
he  endeavoure*!  to  ascertuhi  the  truth,**  i 
and  was  so  far  convinced  that  somt 
life  yet  remained,  that  **  he  insisted  [ 
that  the  people,  who  had  been  invited  to  I 
the  funeral  should  be  requt^ied  not  t»l 
attend*"  Mr  T.  continued  in  this  state  [ 
of  Busj)cnded  animation  for  iliree  day*.  I 
On  the  third  day  the  people  again  a«« 
sembled  to  the  funeral,  when  Mr  T* 
ehowed  evident  signs  of  Ufe,  opened 
his  eyes,  and  gave  a  heavy  groan.    He 
was  gradually   restored,   but   it   wai 
long  ere  he  regained  good  health.     AM 
€oni»idcrabIe  time  atVer  his  resuscita*! 
tion,  and  when  able  to  take  notice  i 
what  passed  around  him,  he  observed] 
his  sister  one  day  rending,  and  asked] 
her  what  she  had  in  her  hands.  Slie  I 
answered    that  she  was   reading   th#l 
bible.     He  replied,  what  is  the  bible? 
I  know  not  what  you  mean.      She 
reported  this  to  her  other  brother^ 
and 

*^  Mr  T.  was  found,  on  cxamio&tion,  to  be 
totally  ignorant  of  every  transaction  of  his 
p^^t  life.  He  could  not  read  a  woid,  nor 
did  h6  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  w1i«t  it 
nieiUJt.  As  soon  a#  he  became  capribie  of 
atttntioBi  he  was  (aught  to  read  and  write, 
as  childTcn  usually  are  taught,  and  after^ 
wards  began  to  leam  die  Latin  language 
under  the  tuition  of  hk  brother.  One  day 
as  he  was  reciting  a  leeson  in  Comeliiu 
Ncpos,  he  suddenly  started,  dapped  his 
hands  to  his  head,  as  if  somedung  had  hurt 
hin^,  and  made  a  pause.  His  brother  asked 
him  what  was  tiie  matter.  He  said,  that  he 
felt  a  sudden  shock  in  faii  ht'ad,  and  it  now 
jseeincd  to  hitti  as  if  he  had  read  that  book 
belbre.  By  degrees  \m  recoil  ectioii  was  re* 
stored,  and  he  could  s\ye:'iik  the  Latin  a» 
fluently  as  before  his  sickness.  Ilia  memory 
BO  complete!}'  revived,  that  he  regained  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  past  traasaetiaiDg 
of  hia  hte." 

Admitting  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment^ for  which  we  l»y  no  mean^ 
vouch »  it  shows  that  there  might  be 
no  actual  obliteration  of  ideas  in  the 
case  of  tJie  resuscitateil  criminid  at 
Oxford,  even  though  it  bad  been  prov- 
ed that  the  etf*ect  on  her  memory  had 
been  occasioned  wholly  by  the  violence 
sustsdncd  in  the  act  or  executton. 
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Mr  Editor, 
It  has  astonished  me  beytmd  measure, 
that  that  laborious,  and  generally  dull 
class  of  compilers,  who  receive  the 
learned  name  of  bibllographen,  when 
they  ransack  every  hidden  or  dusty 
comer  to  discover  some  ofc^ject  worthy 
of  tlieir  regard,  should  have  altogether 
overlooked  a  very  extensive,  as  well  as 
interesting  description  of  works  that 
have  exercised  no  small  influence  on 
the   science   and   literature  of   their 
country — I  mean  those  useful,  popu- 
lar, and  widely-diffused  publications. 
Almanacks.      I  lament  that  I  have 
not  sufficient  erudition  fully  to  de- 
5«cribe  the  vast  variety  of  works  that 
fall  under  this  department  of  litera- 
ture.    It  would  be  necessary  to  speak 
of  the  tables  usually  met  with  in  old 
missals  and  prayer-books,  where  rules 
for  preserving  the  health,  and  regula- 
ting the  temperament  of  the  body,  pre- 
ceded the  more  important  forms  of 
spiritual  instruction — of  the   predic- 
tions of  astrologers — the  prc^ostica- 
tions  of  diviners — the  ephemerides  of 
astronomers — the  kolendars  of  shep- 
herds— and  of  innumerable  other  works. 
But  I  would  observe,  that  old  alma- 
nacks, in  general,  contain  verses,  or 
short  pieces  of  poetry,  worthy  of  more 
lasting  celebrity  than  they  ore  oflen 
destined  to  enjoy.     Scotland  has  long 
been  celebrated  for   her  almanacks; 
though  tlie  superior  claims  to  popular 
utility   of  those  issued  annually  by 
Aberdeen  be  forcibly  opposed  by  those 
which  cross  the  Irish  Channel  from 
Belfast ;  and  we  yet  remain  in  doubt- 
ful perplexity  as  to  the  termination  of 
this  great  national  contest     I  believe, 
however,  that  our  northern  capital  can 
Ixxist  of  having  given  birth  to  alma- 
nacks before  one  trowel  was  heard  to 
tick  where  Belfast  town  now  stands. 
The  glorious  names  of  Messrs  Whyte, 
Swallow,  and  Mackcouldy — the  death- 
loss   Abenezra,    the  Wandering  Jew, 
and  his  rival  James  Paterson,  Philo- 
math— the     illustrious     John    Man. 
teacher  of  mathematics,  and  his  more 
foniiidable  opponent,  ^lerry  Andrew, 
l*roussv^r  of  pn dictions  by  star-gazing 
at    ramtallan,  (who  by  the  way,   in 
thv^e  lilies,  on  the  titles  of  one  of  his 
**  ;.h:MMaoks  atter   a    new    fashion,'* 
slunvs  his  in;^.'nuitv  in  the  address  he 


makes,  and  gives  a  fbretaste  of  the 
method  he  used  to  please  his  admbrers : 

<<  Hail  mighty  critia !  eome  andliear 
The  strange  prqdictiaiu  of  this  year : 
Which  having  read,  you*ll  say  I  can 
Make  almanacks  wUft  any  fnoiiy)*' 

with  a .  vfaole  host  of  otJier  nones  of 
equal  celebrity,  rise  up  lo.  attest  the 
fame  of  the  ancient  ahwiiTMiffe*  of  Cde- 
donia. 

The  poetic  varieties  alluded  to^  sbeir 
how  widely  the  Metromanie  npd  in. 
Scotland  in  those  distant  days.  Eveiy 
thing  was  taught  or  explained  inTene. 
Not  onlv  was  the  Bible  epitonaiaed  in 
metre,  for  the  benefit  (£  yoatfa^  and 
their  grammar  instilled  into  tbon  by 
elegant  and  appropriate  verse  (the 
proof  of  such  instruction  may  be  traced 
in  their  innumeraUe  proverbsy— bat 
even  the  rules  of  ant&metie  weie 
transformed  into  lines  of  an  e^nsl 
number  of  syllables.  I  may  addnoe  an 
instance  or  two  of  this  from  a  carious 
work  of  great  value  now  lying  by  m^ 
entitled,  ''  The  Scots  Arithmetician,'^ 
by  the  celebrated  James  FUersoiii  who 
advertises  in  it  his  readiness  to  in- 
struct  in  all  the  liberal  sdenoes,  $i  hii 
house  in  the  Cowgate,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  Staff  and  QoadianL  Fdr 
the  Rule  of  Reduction,  the  mode  li- 
commended  (the  reader  mnst  not  tdi 
to  place  the  accent  on  the  last  tylUfab) 
this: 


**  For  firactions  of  a  fiactioo,  .  ,. 

Work  as  mnltiplkation." 

Nothing  can  be  more  simj^'iUiai^Sk. 
The  direction  £ar  po&n^l^' lie 
Golden  Rule  of  Three  \mkmwnk  (n 
exi>loit  which  no  scholar  of  thrf  rtfestrt 
day  can  achieve  within  the  fii&^jMr 
ofnis  studies) — runs  thus:      '^  -^^ 

•    .  jji,  •  = 
**  To  wiak  reverse,  there  needs  no  nsrf^^. 
But  work  with  third,  as  fint  mhsjT   » 

To  prevent  any  niiseoneeplim 
caused  in  the  sdiolar  by  aodi  < 
conciseness,  the  avtbor  invariabiy  sol- 
joins  to  each  rule  what  be  fmirlwlf' 
cally  calls  ^*  tAe  tense,"  m  pkiii  MOk 
In  his  rule  for  ^  Suppontion,'*  Itf  e^ 
t^  an  excnse  for  the  chanoe  of  sane 
oec^on^I  misconception.  It  begins-" 
**  KiV  single  sapoosition* 
Supp^tse  And  work  as  truth  weie  lmowil» 
Asa  if  jMM*  nr,  gpftjcft  weU  nay  lb 
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In  tliat  esse,  the  shortest  mode  is  just 
to  try  it  over  again  with  greater  accu- 
racy. 

The  great  advantages  of  this  metri- 
cal metSotl  of  study  is  thus  stated  hy 
one  of  the  students  thera&elves,  whose 
name  does  not  appear  : 
**  Think  not  wb  lotl  with  idle  cxerci&e. 
And  sp'^nd  our  poius  to  gain  an  uidesB 

prize, 
When  tKumes  we  ha  veleamiilo  poetize,  &c^' 

With  regard  to  the  higher  branches 
of  poetry,  the  tbilowing  verses,  by  one 
of  the  tuneful  tribt',  is  worth  notice — 
13  it  shews  their  persevering  ettich- 
nient  to  their  art,  in  spite  of  ridicule 
and  abuse  seetiiingly  directed  agaiust 
their  more  ambitious  flights.  We  can- 
not suffidently  regret,  that,  like  those 
of  too  many  aspirants,  the  author's 
name  has  not  been  preserved ; 

*•  When  poets  write  of  soaring  high, 
On  Pcgase*  wing  to  Mount  Pamassu^, 
Worldlngs  with  laughing  almost  die. 
And  cidl  us  fools,  and  brain-sick  asses. 
••  Oh  f  let  diem  mJ — their  grovelhng  sight 

Ne*er  had  u.  glimpse  of  out  raoon*sr»y8 ; 
or, 
Their  seared  heartft  such  high  delight 

NcVr  felt,  a&  those  niisaamcd  star- 
g&xers." 
We  may  observe  that  the  rhyme  of  this 
stanza  is  fiir  from  being  correct ;  nor 
would  it  be  permitted  to  pass,  in  our 
days,  without  reprehension,  except 
perhaps  in  the  Cockney  School — The 
two  hist  stan&is  run  thus : 
*•  Though  heavenly  sounds  salute  our  earS"*- 

*Tia  noi  &o  mucii  to  meet  Apollo — 
As  th'  cnchandng  nymphs  aaiid  the  spheres, 

Tib  them  who  tempt  uji^-^hem  we  follow. 
••  Ah  !  lavished  there,  no  joya  we  misst 

Such  favours  though  of  rapturoui  feeling, 
Worda  dare  not  tell  i  ev'n  of  earthly  blisft* 

Honour  approvea  not  our  revealing/' 

The  infinite  superiority  of  ancient  al-» 
nianackfi  over  those  of  the  present  day, 
is  thus  to  be  sought  for  in  the  fund  of 
fine  poetry  whicn  they  contain ;  and 
as  a  farther  proof  of  this,  I  shall  give 
you  a  few  extracts  from  the  **  Perpe- 
tuum  Kalendarium  AstFonomieum  ; 
or,  a  Perpetual  Astronomical  Kalen- 
dajr>  6cc*  &c,  continued  to  Infinity/* 
&c- — The  length  of  the  whole  title 
is  too  great  to  be  given  entire,  and 
concludes  with  the  motlest  assertion — 
'*  The  like  not  extant.  By  Thomas 
Todd,  I'liilomath,  Edinbm-gn.  Printed 
in  the  year  4  738  ;" — of  a  quarto  size, 
'41^  containing  72  pages.  At  p.  19* 
occur  some  verses  in  eicplanation  of  a 
A'oL.  l\^ 
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table,  *'  which  shews  the  hour  of  the 
day,  by  the  length  of  your  shadow, 
measured  by  your  feet,"  &c. — These  ] 
begin  boldly — 


**  Here  I  do  stand  on  level  ground. 
My  shadow  to  survey  ; — 

but  I  refrain  copying  them,  as  modem 
art  could  hardly  do  justice  to  the  ne-  I 
cessary  accompaniment  of  an   elegant  J 
portraiture  of  '^  Tho.  ToJd,  his  coni« 
cal  shadow — (if  this  be  not  a  mistake  j 
for  comical  ?)— There  arc  other  verse* J 
illustrative  of  various  tables  and  cal* 
dilations.       For   instance,    the   ruleftl 
given  for  observing  "  The  Position  < 
the  Moon  in  Signs,"  and  with   these  1 
lines  containing  the  enunciation  of  a  j 
general  truth  ;  and  perhaps  some  ofj 
your  readers  may  regret  not  seeing  the  i 
whole,  as  the  moon  is  now  acknow*  ] 
ledged   to    have   no   small   influencej^l 
not  only  in  husbandry,  but  over. the] 
human  faculties : 

**  For  ev'ry  thing  there  is  a  time 
And  season  under  heaven. 
So  by  the  moon,  in  every  sign, 
The  times  above  mc  given." 

The  verses  upoti  the  tides,  begin- 
ning 

*'  The  «ea  hath  fits,  much  like  this  giddy 
age," 

might  almost  bear  a  comparison  with 
Lord  Byron's  sublime  Apostrophe  to  I 
the  Ooeiin.       I  prefer,   however,  < 
tracting   the  following    Epigram, 
being  more  indepenrlent  of  Mr  Todd'i 
calculations,  and  pointing  out  to  dig«J 
putatious  htigants,  the  treatment  the^ 
may  ti Dally  expect  even  when  success*! 
ful.     It  has,  1  believe,  been  mtMlern- 
lased  a  little,  and  passed  ofiPtbr  a  jeu« 
d'esprit  of  our  own  age : 

"  Two  lawyeia,  when  a  knotty 

o'er, 
Shook  hands,  oltho*  they  fpiairell'd  hard 

before ; 
Oh  !  eay  their  clients.  Pray  come  tell  us  how  J 
Con  you  be  friends,   diat  were  such  Soe^t 

just  now  ?  1 

They  an«wer*d  quickly,  These  things  we  do 

screen. 
Like  sbeera,  don*t  cut  aunelves,  but  what's 

between.*' 

The  prologue  to  Mr  Todd's  *'  Pe 
petual  Kalendar,"  is,  on  the  wholCj 
most  worthy  ot  our  admiration.  The 
autlior's  intention  was  evidently  to  ri« 
val  Spenser's  V^aledictory  Address  to 
the  Shepherd's  Katendar ;  and  1  shall 
enable  the  reader  to  determine  how 
4T 
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fiff  he  has  sucoeeded.  After  a  apniu 
ed  invocation  to  this  effect^ 

**  Come,  mighty  raiue,  my  loal  to  hMV*ta 

inspiie! 
Touch  thou  my  aamum  with  poetic  fire,'' 

&C.; 

he  proceeds  more  in  the  style  of  the 
immortal  predecessor,  whom  he  emu- 
lates : 

**  An  ererlatdnff  kakndar  is  hen. 
For  it  is  made  tor  full  ten  thousand  year ; 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  mote  (if  time  do 
hMy* 

This  proviso  mnst  he  allowed  to  he  ju- 
dicioas,  whether  we  renrd  the  dura- 
tion  of  Mr  Todd's  hoSk,  ot  that  of 
the  world  we  inhahit.  He  goes  on  in 
a  strain  of  humhle  trust  in  the  immor- 
tality  of  his  fame  since  unequalled^ 
except  in  the  lyrics  of  a  Hunt  or  a 
Thurlow.  This  book^  indeed,  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold. 

**  I  shall  forbear  (being  needless  for  to 

pnise), 
This  work,   I  know  the  worth,  its  name 

will 
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In  tfais  piprieGtioii,  I  aav^ki  ycais  did  ^eiid. 
Nor  do  I  ttnnk  the  Kke  was  ever  pemi'd." 

But  it  is  fidl  time  I  should  dose  my 
epistle ;  and  I  cimiot  take  better  leave 
of  this  wwk^  orof  your  readers,  than 
by  using  Mr  Todd's  own  woids^  which 
are  certainly  both  afibctfonate  and 
striking; 

**  Faiewdl  my  pretty  book,  A7  mA  is 

done, 
Fran  uuoce  duoojgpioot  the  wodd  dioamy 
sun,"  Ac 

and  then  passes  on  to  his  reader: 

Now,  firiendly  reader,  this  I've  psnn*d  im 

you. 
When  your  disposed  tis  pnient  to  yov 

view. 
May  Heav*n  protect  you  by  Almi|^  GoD, 
I  rest  your  humble  serfant,  Thomas  Tdsd* 
God  blesse  the  Sovereign  oar  Kipg* 
And  royal  race  of  his  offlpEfa:^ 

Hoping  that  these  extraeti  wffl  di- 
vert the  attention  of  aonie  of  yonr 
more  learned  correq^ondeiits  to  Ae 
subject  of  the  almanacks  of  tihe  days 
gone  by,  I  am^  &c  I*  CL 
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These  volumes  will  greatly  delight 
all  lovers  of  English  Poetry.  A  work 
on  poetry,  from  the  hand  of  a  poet,  al- 
ways promises  gratification.  Welmow 
of  certainty,  that  in  such  a  case,  no 
clouded  diasatis&ction  of  intellect — 
no  shut  up  sense — ^no  narrow  and  re- 
stricted belief  in  the  privil^es  of 
genius  will  cross  and  perplex  the  clear 
vision  of  the  mind  which  delivers  to 
us  its  precepts,  or  descants  in  illustra- 
tion of  power  and  beauty.  Nor  do  we 
ever  doubt,  that  along  with  pleasure, 
we  must  also  derive  instruction  from 
such  a  critic  We  know  that,  although 
our  own  minds  are  sensible  to  poetry, 
and  may  even  be  able  to  give  some 
account  to  themselves  of  the  delights 
which  it  inspires,  yet  that  he  who 
spesJcs  of  that  divine  art  in  which  he 
excels,  must  speak  of  all  its  most  hid- 
den mysteries  witli  a  dearer  intui- 
tion, and  with  the  unfaultcring  voice 
of  one  clothed  with  authority.  Wo 
know  that  our  own  feelings  and  con- 
ceptionsy  thus  shown  to  us  hrightcnctl 
and  maguifiixl,  n^turn  with  tn^blcil 
Impressions,  and  a  nion*  rtxiM  fom\  uj>- 
on  our  hearts  ; — and  that  the  cx|hvm- 
tiou  which  is  so  given  by  tlic  |HKt  of 


his  feelings  and  our  own^  em  be  to* 
knowledged  by  our  intelUgenee  m  a 
portion  of  the  philosophy  of  wtf* 
knowledge. 

During  no  period  of  our  Btanlne 
was  there  ever  more  need  tliiai  at  )le« 
sent  of  philosophical  critidam  on  teei* 
ry  by  poets.  Frofbned  oitiaip  flom' 
thehighesttothe  bwest^liavaac^  ihsin 
selves  by  £ir  too  muchiu  dcAaB^e  aid 
hostility  to  the  peat  mtiw  cf  As 
art,  whose  principles  th^  \mem  takni 
it  upon  themselves  to  ezpomd;  nd* 
an  arrogant  tone  of  assamed  auwiiortp" 
ty  ahnost  universally peryadea  uelMy 
of  our  periodical  cntidsm.  Uiiiir* 
ro^ce,  which  is  sometiinet  Ab  de*. 
lusion  of  self-isnorant  iraidty,  and 
sometimes  the  aefenoe  of  itffHBbii- 
scious  weakness,  ia  too  olien  do*. 
municated  by  such  writers  to  then 
readers ;  so  tnat  instead  of  a  gcaWg 
f)rce-hearted,  pure,  loving  and  wtw^ 
spirit  towards  the  works  of  meili  of. 
genius,  and  towards  the  men  than* 
selves,  the  youth  of  die  praent  mt* 


worse^  a  supordlioos  diadain 
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intellects  and  compositions  of  the  very 
£r&t  order* 

The  person  wlio  now-a-daya  tnkes 
the  chair,  or  mounta  the  rostrum  of 
the  critic,  must,  above  all  things^ 
keep  at  ann's-length  lill  the  Uving 
poets — ^he  must  si>eak  of  them  as 
wholly  inferior  to  himself  in  real 
strength  and  endowment — or  at  least 
as  men  wliom  he  is  entitled  to  rate 
soundly  whenever  they  have  the  teme- 
rity to  depart  from  those  rules  which 
he  has,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wis- 
dom, chosen  to  ky  down  for  the  regn- 
ktion  of  their  art  An  Aristarchus  Is 
now-a-days  looked  on  by  many  as  a 
Dobler  being  than  a  Homer — and  the 
critic  who  writes  ra^ly  and  blindly 
of  poetry,  enjoys  witli  many  a  higher 
fame  than  the  bard  whose  lips  have 
been  touched  with  a  coal  from  heaven. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  such  criti-' 
cismas  this  may  have  a  baleful  iniuence 
on  poetry,  Wc  think  tliat  it  has,  in 
some  remarkable  instancesj  affected  the 
minds  of  poetSj  in  a  manner  of  wliich 
they  are  themselves  perhaps  unconsci- 
ous. Perceiving  that  the  banner  of  cri- 
ticism is  unfurled,  not  to  grace  their 
triumphs  J  but  rather  to  wave  over  their 
defeats,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
they  too  come  to  feel  a  spirit  of  llosti- 
lity  towards  their  aggressors  ; — and  if 
ji  sort  of  perpetual  warfure  be  thus 
carried  on  between  them,  ivhich  ren- 
ders the  spirit  of  criticism  more  bitter, 
and  disturbs,  with  the  expression  of 
angry  passion,  the  faces  of  the  muses 
themselves,  which  ought  ever  to  be 
**  Not  of  tliis  noiby  world,  bat  sileDt  imd 

divine" 
Surely  there  is  something  unnatural 
in  tills  opposition.  Thejre  is  no  cause  of 
rivalry — much  less  of  hatred  between 
good  poets  and  good  critics.  Both 
inust>  in  order  to  produce  any  thing 
truly  great,  write  in  the  spirit  of  love 
-*-Dor  can  we  imagine  any  thing  more 
painiully  humiliating,  than  the  spec* 
tade  of  a  critic  seeking  to  found  for 
himself  a  reputation  for  talents  on  the 
ruins  wrought  by  his  own  hand,  of 
wlmtheraust  yet  love  and  admire  in  his 
heart — except,  perhaps,  it  be  that  of  a 
poet,  who  suffers  his  powers  to  be  dis- 
turbeii,  and,  consei^uently,  weakened, 
by  such  unprincipled  aggression. 

We  think  that  few  of  our  readers 
will  dissent  from  the  opinion  we  have 
now  expressed  of  the  reigning  spirit  of 
the  criticism  of  the  age.  Men  of  rtul 
talents  luive  Led  the  way— and  now  w€ 
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bear  on  all  sides,  from  the  veriest] 
quacks  and  pretenders,  the  same  lotit/ 1 
and  authoritative  tone  of  decision  that  I 
is  unbecoming  from  the  lips,  even  of  J 
gifled  men,  hut  from  that  other  class  ( 
altogether  disgusting  and  intolerable. 

One  of  the  most  striking  exliibitionft  I 
of  this  cold,  captious  spirit,  is  in  the  I 
contrast  of  its  language,  when  speak*  | 
ing  of  tlie  living  and  of  the  dead.  It  I 
woidd  seem  beneath  its  dignity  to  al- 1 
low  greatness  to  a  contemporary.  This  f 
earth  would  not  be  pleasant  to  such 
critics,  if  they  thought  it  was  trodden 
by  a  poet,  before  the  ascendancy  of 
whose  genius  they  were  forced  to  bow. 
They  do  not  wish  that  there  should 
be  any  giants  in  the  land  during  their 
days.  But  when  time  has  set  the  dead 
poet  at  a  distance  from  themselves 
— they  no  longer  feel  as  if  there  were 
any  dfanger  of  their  being  dwindled 
into  dwarfs  by  far-off  and  sliadowy 
phantoms — and  then,  they  who  with- 
hold, with  a  jealous  niggardliness,  the 
smallest  pittance  of  praise  from  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  living,  break 
out  into  inflated  and  hollow  eulogies, 
equally  unreasonable  and  dispropor- 
tion ate,  of  the  dead ,  Thus  an  ingenious 
sophist  of  tlrese  days,  who  speaks  of 
Spenser  in  the  language  of  adoration^ 
has  not  been  ashamed  to  declare  before 
the  public,  in  a  course  dt  lectures  on 
English  poetry,  that  he  lias  only  a  dim 
recollection  of  theThalaba,  Madoc,  and 
Koderic,  of  Southey,  as  being  heavy 
and  long  poems,  destitute  of  beauty, 
and  altogether  worthless. 

Criticism,  whatever  may  be  its  oc- 
casional brilliance  and  acumen — nay, 
even  its  occasional  truth— can  be  of 
no  value,  when  thus  inconsistent  and 
insincere.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
see  men  of  great  talents  under  the  do* 
minion  of  strong  prejudices.  But  the 
true  love  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur 
shews  itself  in  uniform  and  consistent 
display— it  durst  not,  for  the  spirit 
within  it,  irreverently  treat  objects  of 
reverence — it  does  not  prodigally  lavish 
itself  upon  some  fair  and  worthy  spirit- 
ual thingSj  and  then  perversely  scowl 
upon  others — but  holding  all  things 
sacred  which  contribute  to  its  own 
pure  and  etherial  enjoyment,  it  con-* 
stders  as  sacrilege  against  nature,  any 
insult  ima|sined  or  offered  to  work* 
creatt'd  in  her  spirit. 

There  Is  no  extravagance  in  saying 
that  poetry  is  rehgion — and  that  pure* 
«oukil  ami  bigh^mindcd  poeU  are  it« 
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ministers.  The  critic  who  knows  how 
wide  is  the  empire  of  the  imagination 
—and  who  also  knows  how  awfiil  is 
the  power  which  it  exerts  over  human 
life^  its  virtues  and  its  happiness — will 
consider  the  duties  and  the  character 
of  a  true  poet,  with  something  of  a 
'*  holy  fear" — and  he  will  be  cautious 
how  he  impairs  either  his  own  rever- 
ence, or  the  reverence  of  others,  to- 
wards  those  who  are  emphatically  the 
bene&ctors  of  mankind,  so  long  as  they 
dedicate  themselves  to  pure  ministra- 
tions— and  to  the  vindication  of  the 
digni^  of  human  desires  and  human 
faculties. 

A  singleness  of  heart  would  seem  to 
be  as  essential  to  our  admiration  and 
love  of  true  beauty  in  the  fine  arts,  as 
of  true  moral  worth  in  the  practice  of 
life.    All  great  philosophers  and  cri- 
tics have  been  remarkable  for  a  di^- 
fied  simplicity  of  thought  and  feelinyg, 
by  which  they  seem   to  have   been 
guided  to  truth ;  they  have  ever  pre- 
Krred  looking  on  the  works  of  man  or 
t)f  nature  tlm)ugh  the  sunny  atmo- 
sphere of  love  and  admiration ;  and 
we  have  seen  them  well-contented  in 
their  wisdom  with  what  little  men  have 
in  tiieir  folly  glanced    at  with   the 
peevish  eye  of  dissatisfaction  and  scorn. 
Our  own  Stewart — the  greatest  philo- 
sopher of  his  age,  possesses  much  of 
this  happy  character,  and  hafi  instruct- 
ed us  in  language  so  beautiful^  that  it 
could  only  be  breathed  from  a  soul 
having  its  chosen   dwelling-place  in 
beautv, — that    true  wisdom  searches 
only  for  what  is  fkir,  or  great,  or  glo- 
rious; and  that  despondency,  ramer 
than  exultation,    should  ever  attend 
the  unwilling  perception  of  frailty, 
imperfection,  or  error  in  the  creations 
of  genius. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflec- 
tions by  the  first  delightful  merit  whidi 
struck  us  in  Mr  Campbell's  book. 
There  is  great  pleasure  in  observing 
the  interest  with  which  this  great  poet, 
who  has  undertaken  to  be  our  guide, 
recognises  poetry  wherever  he  finds  it; 
and  the  pure  and  gentle  afiection  to- 
wards all  the  productions  of  poetry 
with  which  he  traverses  his  various 
r^ons,  and  pursues  his  various  re- 
searches. There  is  a  lenient  disposi- 
tion towards  all  genuine  acts  of  the 
poetical  spirit,  however  humble  or 
dii^uiised,  and  not  only  a  zeal  for  the 
vindication  of  poets  from  Uie  asper- 
sioM  of  (piticism,  but  a  desire  to  re« 


deem  them  from  their  own  unpuitiai 
— to  strip  from  merit  the  memnbering 
and  diRguising  mantle  in  which  it  has 
sometimes  mrooded  itsdf^-Hmd  to 
make  exoellenoe  pennanently  visible 
and  known— lesvmg  the  mhi  tbit 
dishonoured  or  obtraied  it  to  fiU  int* 
natural  oUivirau 

The  first  vdome  it  ocm^iad  widi  t 
historical  '^  JBsBar  on  £i||^liih  pMtor/ 
taking  up  the  foMMtwl^ 
time  in  whidi  the  kii^jyi^  beeune 
English,  and  canyii^  it  d»WB  ts  ^ 
age  of  Pope.     Tlus  eany  is  V1117  i»> 
mariuble  by  the  ease  and  pff  iniii  n  nMt 
which  it  leads  aloi^  the  mind*  cf  At 
reader  through  periodf  and  enMeelnCi 
ten  in  themsdves,  it  migjht  be  Ummh^ 
dark,  perplexing,  tediinu,  end  mm^ 
times  repulsive.     For  qilendid  at  die 
great  eras  of  English   poelrf  have, 
been,  and  delightral  as  the  ebnteoi^ 
plation  is,  in  every  fonn>  cf  the^ivati% 
the  life,  the  memory  of  the  gnat  wii> 
ters    who   have   adorned 
every  reader  knows^   whO'  B 
back  at  all  into  our  poetied 
ties,  how  dreary  and  banen  lonr-pe* 
riods  are — ^what  a  confined,  rnnmiH 
nous,  and  oppressive  mass  < 
sition  the  industry  <^  the  ' 
ters  of  English  poetry  has  T 
in    spite  of  oluivion,    to 
Even  the  formation  of  poctw  ■•  le* 
freshing    and  lovely  sinbt  in  aoaa 
countries,   like  the  fiwduwas  of  Wh- 
ture  in  the  morning's  wpiinir    tsHUt 
this  character  in  our  own.    Tbe  bHHt 
of  poetry  among  the  Troabadom  sf 
southern  France,  was  like  t||B  AA 
of  flowers  that  brightens  die  A^QtlffK 
year.    The  early  wxiitten.  poelvj^aAlfes 
German  nations  is  frdl  of  dw.Hiaa^. 
gour  of  life,  which  we  rnqf.- 
swelled  in  the  forgotten  1 
ancient  bards.      Delimit  iisifilhiijin 
spiration   into  the   nney ,  of ,  Udhn 
pNoets  in  the  origin  of  dieart,  aEndlNN 
sic  into  the  sounds  of  diaftr  WSBI^ 
But  in  England  the  early  lilgiaj  jj 
the  art  scarcely  aflbids 
sure.     With  the   exocptioii 

great  Chaucer,  who  stanoa  in  \.,^ 

nil  separation  from  his  own«  flpoa  disu 
preceding,  and  from  the  fidlondiur  9^ 
It  shews  us  a  dreary  pra^ectoftf^HHia 
invention  and  compiktunii  of  nUjii 
the  merits  are  any  thing  bat  duw  of  a 
poet's  mind.  And  a8saredh^  in  . 
ning  down  die  course  of 
poetry,  a  strange  feeling  of  psiplexitf 
and  wonder  cQHtinuaUyfisealMf en. 
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the  iniTidj  tliat  the  genius  of  the  na- 
tion should  have  been  so  unlike  itself; 
that,  producing  miiuls  of  such  sur- 
passing genius  in  poetry,  it  should  yet 
present  such  barren  tracts — periods  in 
which  the  whole  life  nntl  soul  of  poeti- 
cal feeling  seem  extinguished  in  her 
literature.  The  phenomenon  might, 
perhaps,  be  reasonably  explained,  and 
tlie  poetical  character  of  tbe  English 
genius  vindicated,  if  it  were  necessary, 
from  tiiis  seeming  disparagement 
But  the  chief  object  of  these  observa- 
tions in  this  place  was  to  mark  the  first 
quality  that  strongly  strikes  us  In  the 
perusal  of  the  Essay,  namely  >  the  singu- 
lar happiness  of  Mr  Campbell's  method 
or  style  of  criticism  and  narrative,  which, 
conducting  his  reatler  through  a  period 
of  very  long  duration^,  and  often  of  so 
unpromising  a  complexion,  does  never- 
theless carry  him  on  througliout  with 
continual  hvely  interest  and  new  gra- 
tificatiou.  Tbere  is  in  fact  a  spirit  in 
Mr  Campbell's  style,  a  springing  force 
of  life,  which  never  suffers  the  mind 
to  tire,  and  with  great  conciseness  and 
precision  of  expression,  a  quick  flash- 
ing play  of  fkncy^  which,  never  droop- 
ing, though  often  silent,  starts  up  at 
unexpected  turns,  and  seizes  u]>on  the 
imagination  with  the  tascination  of  a 
poet's  spell ;  so  that  it  is  not  w^onder- 
ftd,  however  unattractive  the  ground 
may  be  on  w^hich  he  is  sometimes 
forced  to  tread,  that  he  should  lead 
his  reader  over  it  with  steps  as  light 
as  his  own.  Indeed,  he  will  not 
dwell  on  that  which  does  not  please 
him«  And  not  undertaking  a  full 
and  formal  exposition  of  the  history  of 
our  poetry,  but  rather  to  mark  out  its 
leras^  its  changes,  its  various  charac- 
ter, it  is  enough  tor  him,  with  a  bold 
and  rapid  pencil,  to  sketch  and  indi- 
cate its  form  and  featmes,  without 
working  up  into  dihgent  detail  tlie  full 
por  trai  tur e»  1 1  is  iiei  ther  a  h  i  story  n  or 
g  philosophical  disquisition  i  but  it  is 
such  a  view  of  English  poetry  as  a 
mind  of  quick  and  dear  intelligence, 
gifted  with  exquisite  discernment  alike 
of  the  highest  and  most  beautiful 
qualities  of  poetry,  and  glancing  in 
its  own  knowledge,  down  the  history 
of  the  people  and  their  works  of  poetry, 
might  fting  back  from  \U  own  llioughts 
upon  the  eye  of  others.  I'he  reader 
who  takes  up  this  volume  must  not  go 
to  it  to  immerse  himself  in  leained 
research ;  he  must  not  look  for  liuch 
fulness  of  information  a«  will  supers 
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sede  his  further  study ;  he  tnust  not 
expect  such  development  of  the  beau- 
ty and  power  of  tlie  great  works  that 
will  be  shewn  him,  as  shall  leave  no 
after- w^ork  for  his  own  indolent  under- 
st^mdtng  to  perform  in  the  study  of  its 
own  impressions.  He  gives  his  hand 
into  the  hand  of  a  delightful  guide, 
■who  wOl  traverse  with  him  with  rapid 
step  various  regions — some  of  magni- 
ficence and  beauty — some  rugged  and 
bare — who  will  direct  his  attention  to 
every  thing  worthy  of  it— who  will 
liii  up  Ilia  steps  in  air,  when  they 
might  stumble  on  earth — ^but  who, 
wliether  among  beauty  or  barrenness, 
will  bear  hiiu  along,  with  un reposing 
and  untired  speed,  till  he  relinquishes 
him  delighted  with  tlie  course  he  lias 
run,  and  the  scenes  he  has  beheld, 
and  longing  to  turn  again  and  revisit 
them,  and  to  sit  alone  In  the  midst 
of  them,  in  the  soUtu<ie  of  his  own 
enjoyment. 

Such  a  work  is  really  precious  to 
those  who,  with  the  love  of  poetry, 
and  the  desire  to  possess  their  minds 
witli  the  riches  of  our  own  hterature 
in  this  kind,  have  not  the  leisure, 
or  not  the  exclusive  appHcation  of 
their  studies  to  poetry,  which  would 
enable  or  warrant  them  to  search 
out  these  riches  through  the  nu- 
merous, and  often  rare,  and  even 
otscure  volumes  in  which  they  lie 
scattered.  The  man  of  letters  only 
dare  devote  himself  to  the  research, 
through  the  extensive  fields  of  litera- 
tiu'e,  of  all  that  is  excellent,  or  cha- 
racteristic, or  for  any  other  reason  in- 
teresting in  tile  literary  productions  of 
the  genius  of  his  country ;  and  even 
of  these,  not  many,  perhaps,  have 
that  patient  love  of  the  subject,  and 
that  quick  and  unwearied  perception' 
of  the  qualities  of  literature,  which 
would  make  such  research  of  full  avail. 
But  there  are  hmnbler  students,  in 
great  number,  to  whom  the  poe 
and  the  genius  of  their  country 
dear,  who,  delighted  with  its  greati 
and  more  wondtrful  works,  bear 
fection  and  d«!sire  to  all  its  genui 
productions^ — ^are  glad  to  meet  its  spii 
in  riny  of  its  forfiis — feel  themselv' 
drawn  by  a  strong  and  natural  interesLJ 
to  every  tiling  that  bears  the  just  nai: 
of  poetry — and  would  extend  th( 
acquaintance  with  the  poetry  thi 
love,  and  nourish  their  sensibUity  to 
its  various  excellence,  by  convcrsi 
wtdi  nil  whom  the  iptnt  of  poetii 
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•ensibility  haa  erer  animated.  To 
them  sudb  a  body  of  the  beauties  of 
English  poetry  is  indeed  a  treasure. 
They  torn  over  its  changeftd  pages^ 
and  discover  name  after  name  unknown 
to  them  befixre,  and  find  annexed  to 
many  a  name^  the  memorials  of  a  spi- 
rit^ which  was  quickened  with  their 
own  sensibility  to  beauty, — to  whom 
the  appearances  of  the  world,  or  the 
workmgs  of  thought,  were  cast  in  a  pe- 
culiar mould ;  t^  find  the  powenul 
spirit  of  poetry  working  in  bosoms 
which  had  to  them  no  existence  be- 
finre ;  they  meet  it  in  dark  times,  like 
the  sudden  flash  of  a  broad  stream  in 
gloomy  woods;  they  find  its  lowly, 
modest  fiowers  steeding  themselves 
from  sight,  yet  breathing  up,  as  the 
incense  of  nature,  their  own  exauisite 
perfiime.  Whether  we  read  wiui  this 
tender  love  to  poetry  which  is  the  na- 
tural endowment  of  multitudes  of 
minds,  or  with  that  temper  in  which 
more  of  observation  and  philosophy  is 
mingled,  with  the  interest  and  curiosity 
to  note  the  various  character  which  the 
genius  of  a  nation  has  in  different  ages 
put  on,  or  with  which,  in  the  same 
age,  nature  has  gifted  individual  ge- 
nius— to  both  alike  such  volumes  as 
these,  which  bring  together,  from  all 
quarters,  the  objects  of  love,  or  the 
materials  of  speculation  and  inquiry, 
have  a  rich  interest ;  but  the  interest, 
it  need  not  be  said,  is  effected  not  by 
the  purpose,  but  by  the  execution  of 
the  work.  The  natural  interest  at- 
tached to  such  a  work,  has  at  different 
times  occasioned  the  attempt  of  accom- 
plishing it.  And  our  own  language  is 
not  witnout  interesting  collections  of 
the  kind,  fii^t  neither  have  they  been 
as  wide-ranging  and  copious  as  this 
which  is  now  given  to  us;  nor  has  the 
genius  of  poetry  in  them  been  brought 
to  its  selection.  The  student  must, 
in  this,  place  much  reliance  upon  his 
guide.  He  trusts  to  possess  a  concen- 
trated representation  of  the  poetiod 
genius  of  his  country,  a  cabinet  of  its 
natural  productions,  and  it  is  essential 
that  this  representation  be  just.  If  it 
is  to  shew  him  the  excellence  of  poetry 
in  his  own  tongue,  the  specimens  must 
be  culled  by  a  hand  that  is  most  con- 
versant with  excellence ;  if  it  is  to  shew 
him  its  character,  they  must  be  selected 
by  an  eye  of  most  discriminating  dis- 
cernment of  characteristic  feature.  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  rely  implicitly, 
and  to  know  that  the  unlaboured  study 
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which  we  brins  to  such  duMen  v»* 
}umeB  at  theae,  bean  with  it  tiie  truth 
and  fidelity  which  bdoooed  to  the  ]a< 
borious  studies  of  a  mind  of  dear  dis- 
cernment and  hig^  ftcolties. 

Mr  Campbell,  aa  we  have  dbaerved, 
does  not  intend  to  enter  at  knpe  into 
the  critical  diaquintioiui  whim  may 
belong  to  his  sn]](iect ;  hot  wlm  m 
has  chos^i  toengige  in  them« 'heahews 
a  singular  nice^imdfraciiioii  ofc 
mination.  The  Essay  aeli 
some  consideration  of  the  f 
the  English  language  nhder  1 
of  the  Norman  conqneit:  «nc 
ject,  though  of  the  kind  eadmMiihr 
felt  to  be  unattractive,  and  ibaaja 
pursued  with  some  critical  .aiginMn^ 
serves  well  to  illnstnte  whnft  «e  hmt 
said  of  the  happinesa  qr  ddll  widi 
which  Mr  Can^bell  takes  Iim  iwden 
over  the  most  unprrnniring  Ifwd  i 
the  first  sixteen  pages  waAy  hm% 
occupied  with  the  ooniideninn  tf  a 
position  of  Mr  EUia,  mpMling  fibe 
proper  era  of  the  finmation  of  iMi  new 
language.  We  ahall  foote  tihehqpniH 
ning,  because  it  ia  a  nhr  eiwijte  flf 
the  language  of  the  wlMiku  Juiwint 
that  though  the  writer  dofl»Bat  Av  to 
use  boldly  his  own  langnage  aa^a  pasty 
for  more  powerftd  illurtimoa  smb  in 
matters  of  argumentative  diniMi; 
yet,  in  general,  there  is  jppsajt  rfn^B- 
city,  clearness,  andproctauii  rfstlMw 
not  merely  an  absence  ef  si^enMi 
ornament,  but  an  nmmal  obMNMaaf 
expression,  which  would,  atasaat  wmn 
bare^  if  it  were  not  te  ^MttMS  Md 
spirit,  that  inherent  life  artka  waMb 
which  never  for  a  mflmettft'isiaB to 
animate  the  luind  af  the  r^den 

*•  The  influence  of  the  Nomia:Q  ctaiqu£st 
upon  the  language  of  Engl&Dd,  wia  W0 
that  of  a  great  iouiuialiaii,  which  at  fliit 
buries  the  faxse  of  the  laDdici^  under  ii! 
waters,  but  wluch  oi  kai  mibaailkkgt  kaved 
behind  it  the  elements  of  new  beauty  ^ 
fertility.  Its  ^m  effect  was  to  depra4e  the 
Anglo-Saion  tongue  to  the  exdusiye  uk  d 
the  inferior  ordeth  ;  and  by  the  transfei^ 
of  estates,  ccd^siastical  beneficeVf  aimI  dvil 
dignities,  to  KoruLaii  poiseasors^  (0  give  the 
French  langUAge,  which  had  besgun  ta  pit* 
vail  at  CoiM  from  the  time  of  Edwaidtb^ 
Confessor,  a  more  cofnplete  pie^aiiunAnee 
among  the  higlier  classes  of  sodaty*  Tb^ 
native  gentry  of  England  were  either  drivtfi 
into  exile,  or  depressed  into  a  state  of  ^ 
pendence  on  tlieJr  conqueror,  wMeh  habi* 
tuated  them  to  spe^ik  hii  language.  ^^ 
the  other  hand,  wis  received  &mn  the  Nfir- 
mans  the  fiist  gerni^  of  romantic  poetrf ; 
and  our  language  w»i  ultimately  indcbt«i3 
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to  them  Ibr  ft  wealth  and  compass  of  ex* 
pressioTit  which  it  probably  would  not  have 
otherwise  possegfied." 

*♦  The  Saxon  language,  we  are  told,  had 
ceased  to  be  poeucally  cultivaied  for  some 
tiine  previous  to  the  conquest  This  might 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  lofhr  efforts  of  com- 
tttion,  but  iu^phus,  tlie  secretary  of 
^illiam  the  Conqueror,  speaks  of  the  po- 
*  balladB  of  the  En^uh,  to  pwisc  of 
heroes,  which  were  sung  about  the 
streets;  and  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  the 
twelfUi  century,  continuefi  to  make  mention 
of  them.  The  pretendona  of  thc&e  ballads 
to  the  name  of  poetry  we  are  tmhapptly, 
^m  the  loss  of  them,  unable  to  estinmte. 
For  a  long  time  after  the  conquest,  the  na- 
tive minstrelsy,  though  it  probably  was  never 
altogether  extinct,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
stunk  to  til  e  lowest  ebb.  No  humMi  pursuit 
ta  more  sensible  than  poetry  to  national 
jmde  or  mortification,  and  a  race  of  pea> 
sants,  like  the  Saxons,  struggling  for  bare 
subsistence,  under  aU  the  dcpendencte,  and 
without  the  protection  of  tiie  feudal  systetn, 
were  iti  a  state  the  most  imgenial  to  feel. 
ings  of  poetical  enthusiasm.  For  more 
than  one  century  after  the  conquest,  as  we 
are  informed,  an  Englishman  was  a  term 
of  contempt.  So  mudi  has  time  altered  the 
asaociations  attached  to  a  name,  which  we 
ibould  now  employ  as  the  lirst  appeal  to  the 

Sdde  or  intrepidity  of  those  who  bear  it. 
y  degrees,  however*  the  Norman  and  na- 
tive races  began  to  coalei^ce,  and  their  pa- 
triotism and  political  interests  to  be  identi- 
fied. The  crown  and  aristocracy  having  he- 
oome  during  their  fitrugglcs,  to  a  certain 
degree*  candidates  for  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  rivals  in  affording  them  pio- 
tcctioQi  free  burghs  and  chartered  corpora^ 
tions  were  increased,  and  conunerce  and  so* 
cm!  intercourse  began  to  quicken.  Mr  Ellis 
alludes  to  an  Anglo^Normian  jargon  having 
been  spoken  in  conmierctal  intercourse, 
fimm  which  he  conceives  oiur  synonymes  to 
have  been  derived.  That  Individuals,  im- 
perfectly understanding  each  oChcr^  might 
aoddentally  speak  a  broken  jargon  may  lie 
caiilj  conceived;  but  that  sudi  a  lingua 
Fnmca  was  ever  die  distinct  dialect,  even  of 
a  mercantile  class,  Mr  Ellis  proves  neither 
by  specimens  nor  historical  evidence.  The 
lynooymes  in  our  language  may  certainly 
be  accounted  for  by  ibc  gradual  entrance  of 
French  words,  without  supposing  an  inter- 
mediate jargon.  The  national  speech,  it  is 
tnie,  received  a  vast  influx  of  French 
words ;  but  it  received  them  by  d^rees, 
and  subdued  them,  as  ihey  come  in,  to  its 
own  idioms  and  grammar. 

**  Yet,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  pronounce 
precisely  when  iSaxon  can  be  said  to  have 
ceased  and  linglish  to  have  begun,  it  must 
be  supposed  that  the  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  the  national  speech  was  moct  coo- 
iiderable  at  those  epodis,  which  tended  to 
icaiote  the  importance  of  tlie  people.  The 
bypoth€sij»  of  a  suddtm  transmutation  of 
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Saxon  into  Engliah  ap|ieir%  on  the  whole* 
not  to  be  distinctly  made  ottt.     At  the  maoM 
time,  tome  public  events  might  be  h^ly 
favourable  to  the  piogreas  andcultavatiiin  of  | 
the   languages     Of  Oioie  events^  the  esta* 
bliafament  of  munidpaJ  govenunents  and  of  | 
elective  magistrates  in  the  towns,  must  have 
been  very  important,  as  they  furnished  nuu 
tcrials  and  incentives  for  daily  discussion  and 
popular  eloquence.     As  property  and  secu4 
rtty  increased  among  the  people,  we  may 
also  suppose  the  native  mmstreky  to  harfl 
revived.      The    minstrels,    or    those  who 
wrote  for  them,  translated  or  imitated  Nor^ 
man  romances ;  and,  in  so  doing,  enriched 
the  language  with  many  new  words,  which  ^ 
they  borrowed  from  the  originals,    either 
from  want  of  corresponding  terms  in  tlieiff 
own  vocabulary,  or  from  the  words  appear*  I 
ing  to  be  more  agreeable.      Thus,  in  a  ge« 
neral  view,  we  may  say  that»  amidst  iii« 
early  growth  of  her  commerce,  literature* 
and  dvilization,  England  acquired  the  new 
form  of  her  language,  which  was  destined  I 
to  carry  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  the  ble6»«  I 
ings  from  which  it  sprung.'* 

The  following  passage  shews  howl 
well  Mr  Campbell  has  knovm^  withij 
out  any  air  of  studied  philosophy,  an(t| 
without  assuming  the  weighttnesa  of  I 
a  hj5loriaH;»  Ui  itivohe  both  philosoil 
phical  Bpecuktion  and  political  his^l 
tory  in  hifi  etory  of  literattire ;  an  * 
how  well  Ms  style  can  preserve  thai 
graver  tone  of  such  subjects  without! 
losing  in  the  least  degree  its  own  na^  ( 
live  spirit  and  grace. 

"  The  most  liberal  patronage  was  affijrd^  J 
ed  to  Norman  minstreley  in  England  by  I" 
first  kings  of  the  new  dynasty.     This  en*1 
cmiragement,  and  die  coneequent  cultiva^l 
tion  of  the  nordiern  dialect  of  French,  gav^J 
it  so  much  die  superiority  over  the  routhera] 
or  troubadour  dialect,  that  the  French  lan^  i 
^uage,  according  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
Its  best  informed  antiquaries,  recdved  from 
England  and    Normandy  die  first  of   its 
works  which  deserve  to  be  dted.     The  Nor- 
man   trouveurs,  it  is  allowed,  were   more 
eminent  narrative  poets  than  the  Provencal 
troubadours.     No  people  had  a  better  right 
to  be  the  founders  of  chivahtius  poetry  than 
the  Normans.     They  were  the  moft  ener* 
getic   generation  of  modem   men.      Their 
leader,  by  the  conquest  of  England  in  the 
eleventh  century,    oouitjlidated  the  feudal 
system  npon  a  broader  basis  than  it  ever  had 
before  possessed.      Before  the  end  of  the 
same  centmry,  chivalry  rose  to  its  fbll  growth 
as  an  in.'^titution,  by  the  cncumstance  of 
martial  zeal  being  enlisted  under  the  ban- 
ners of  superstition,     llie  ciusadea,  though 
they  certamly  did  not  give  birth  to  jousts 
and  tournaments,  must  hare  imparted 
them  a  new  spirit  and  interest,  as  the  nre^l 
paratory  images  of  a  consecrated  warfare. 
And  those  spectacles  constituted  a  source  df 
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boNitifiet  thote  niMMf  of  ftoiUirasic  vlikii 
are  to  meU  befine  iti  noon-cby  hnt** 

It  is  not  our  intentioii  to  gire  la 
analyns  of  thiB  Enay.  We  wish  to 
set  Dc^xre  our  readers  some  such  idea 


dcfloipdoii  to  IliexomaiiCMt,  to  which  no  ex- 
act counterpart  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  heroic 
poetry  of  antiquity.  But  the  growth  of 
what  may  properly  be  called  romantic 
poetry,  waa  not  mstantaneous  after  the  con- 

'^^l^iu^'T  °°*-*^.i!lf^«S!^    of  its  contents  as  may  esdte  their  dhs 
ploughed  the  deep,'    that  Ae   «u«m^^    aire  to  read  it  at  lake.     The  Earlj 

whiditt. 

oiioted« 

of  professed  fiction,  or  bearing  any  sem-    is  given  yery  succinctly—- ahewing  Jtrf 


ploughed  the  deep,"    that  the   cruiadcia  "JJ"  ™*T  ..  ^.  t-JL,      rm,. 

^StohavefouiiSaplaceamoMpthehe.  .^^  "^  ' V*l  S^   tS 

roea  of  romance.     TiuSi  middle  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry,  wh 

twelfth  century,  or  poesibly  Urter,  no  work  lows  the  last  paasage  we  hacve 


blance  to  epic  fable,  can  be  traced  in  Nor- 
man verse — ^nothing  but  songs,  satires, 
chronicles,  or  didactic  works,  to  all  of  wluch, 
however,  the  name  of  romance,  derived 
£»m  the  Roman  descent  of  the  French 
tongue,  was  applied  in  the  early  and  wide 
acceptation  of  tbe  word.  To  these  succeed- 
ed me  genuine  metrical  romance,  which, 
though  often  rhapsodical  and  desultory,  had 
still  mvention,  ingenuity,  and  design,  suf- 
jBcient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dry  and 
dreary  chronide.  The  rei^  of  Frendi  me- 
trical romance  may  be  cmefly  assigned  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth,  and  tlie  whole 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  that  of  English 
metrical  romance,  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth,  and  the  wliole  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Those  a^es  of  chivalrous  song 
were,  in  the  meantime,  fraught  with  events 
which,  while  they  undermined  the  feudal 
system,  graduHlly  prepared  the  way  for  the 
decline  of  chivalry  itself.  Literature  and 
science  were  commencing,  and  even  in  the 
improvement  of  the  mechanical  skill,  em- 
ployed to  heighten  chivalrous  or  supersti- 
tious magnificence,  the  ^eeds  of  arts,  in- 
dustry, and  plebeian  independence  were  un- 
consciously sown.  One  mvention,  that  of 
gun-powder,  is  eminently  marked  out  as 
2ie  cause  of  the  extinction  of  chividry ;  but 
even  if  that  invention  had  not  taken  place, 
it  may  well  be  conjectured  that  the  contri- 
vance of  other  means  of  missile  destruc- 
Uon  in  war,  and  the  improvement  of  tactics, 
would  have  narrowed  that  scope  for  the  pro- 
minence of  individual  prowess,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  chivalrous  character,  and 
that  the  progress  of  civilization  must  have 
ultimately  levelled  its  romantic  consequence. 
But  to  anticipate  the  remote  effects  of  sudi 
causes,  if  scarcely  within  the  ken  of  phi- 
loso{Ay,  was  still  less  within  the  reach  of 
poetry.  Chivalry  was  still  in  all  its  glory ; 
and  to  the  eye  of  the  poet  appeared  as  likelv 
as  ever  to  be  immortaL  The  progress  of  a- 
vilization  even  ministered  to  its  external 
importance.  The  early  arts  made  chival- 
rous life,  with  all  its  pomp  and  ceremonies, 
more  august  and  imposing,  and  more  pic- 
turesque as  a  subject  for  description.  Li- 
terature,  for  a  time,  contributed  to  the  same 
effect,  by  her  jejune  and  fabulous  efforts  at 
history,  in  which  the  athletic  worthies  of 
classical  story  and  of  modem  romance  were 
gravely  connected  by  an  ideal  genealogy. 
Thus  the  dawn  of  human  improvement 
smiled  on  the  fabric  which  it  was  ultimately 
to  destroy,  as  the  morning  sun  gilds  and 


critical  consideration  w*  what  has  been 
best  written,  and  is  best  known  of  lite 
subject ;  but  not  requuing  mu^  eri« 
tical  consideration  nom  the  rndor, 
whose  labour  the  author  hu  taloa 
upon  himself,  presenting,  in  a  diitinet 
and  quick  succession,  Uie  ducf  and 
characteristic  features  of  our  ffomfag 
or  proceeding  poetrv.  We  qoote  Iha 
following  passage  tat  the  mmi^dttft 
clearness,  and  fivce,  with  wniGh  it 
brings  in  the  matter  of  natiimil  liiitaij 
in  connexion  with  national  llta!iitiu.e^ 
a  quaJity  which  we  may  be  , 
to  say,  will  surprise  many 
who,  having  known  Mr  Can 
ly  in  his  poetry,  may  have 
posed  to  accuse  him  of  loo 
and  diligent  contrivance  of  or 
expression.  It  is  that  widdi' 
duces  the  mention  of  tbe  ilrtt  llvo'd»> 
cidedly  original  poets  of  ttie' Algpft 
language— Langlande  and  'fiaipetfu  , 

«*  The  reign  of  Edward  Til.  was  illua* 
trious  not  fnr  military  achievements  olooe  ; 
it  was  a  period  when  the  EnglLsh  chan>tter 
displayed  its  first  inteHectoal  boldness^  II 
is  true  that  the  histoiy  of  the  titnefl  preseitts 
a  striking  contrast  between  the  ligiit  of  m« 
tdligence  which  began  to  open  op  men's 
minds,  and  tlie  fnglitfiil  e^ile  which  were 
still  permitted  to  darken  the  fa£¥  of  eodiAy. 
In  the  scandalous  avorice  of  tbe  church*  nt 
the  corruptions  of  the  coMtt&  of  judicatun:, 
and  in  the  licentiou«ne^  of  a  nobility*  wbii 
countenanced  disordet^  and  robheiy,  we 
trace  the  unbanisfa^d  remiuTis  of  barbanim ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand^  wg  may  refbf  tO> 
this  period,  for  tbe  genume  commencemeot 
of  our  literature,  for  the  earliest  difEbdon  of 
firee  inquiry,  and  for  tlie  iitst  gre&i  tnove- 
ment  of  the  national  mind  towards  emaDd- 
pation  from  spiritual  tyranny.  The  abtisei 
of  rdigicm  weK,  ftom  thdr  nature,  th^  mort 
powerfully  calculated  to  arrest  the  piihlie 
attendim ;  and  Poetry  wa«  not  deiident  in 
contributing  its  influence,  to  «xpQS«£  th&K 
abuses,  bodi  as  subjects  of  ridicrum  and  of 
serious  indignatioD.  Two  pocU  of  shis  pe* 
riod,  with  very  diflR?reiit  powers  of  geniuii 
and  probably  addr^sing  thomselves  to  dif-j 
ferent  classes  of  society,  -  ^-  '^- 


tions  of  the  deigy  the  objeels  U^fhtlitmm 
— taking  sathre  not  in  its  masii  and'yoMrf 

acceptation,  but  undentaadi^g  it  m  AiTM^ 
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^  warfare  of  intlignutiun  and  ridicule  a- 
^HlMt  turpitude  auU  oUsurdity.  Taost  wriU 
en  were  L>*n^ride  ^uidl  CKttUcer«  both  of 
wLioi^i  have  been  claimed,  a&  pr«aiiuve  re- 
fomier^i  by  soirie  of  tijc  zedous  historians 
of  the  Kefummuon.  At  the  ideu  of  u  tuli 
8cpa  atian  irom  the  iathtjlic  Ohurch,  both 
Luu^ande  and  Chaucer  would  ^jo&dbly  h&ve 
been  struck  with  horror.  The  xlmrtiine  of 
predastiiiHtiau,  whicli  waa  a  leading  tenet  of 
tbc  (irst  iVotesUnts,  is  not*  i  believt ,  avow- 
ed ui  aay  of  Chaucer's  writings,  and  it  U 
exprcaaiy  rcprobal  d  by  Langlande.  It  is, 
nevertiieJesa*  very  likely  that  tlieir  works 
ci>ntTi'juted  to  promote  the  R(!formatioii. 
Langlande,  espci-ially,  who  was  an  eiirlier 
fiatinat  and  painter  of  tiiannL-rs  than  Chtiucefi 
is  undttuntMi  in  reprobating  tlie  corruptiocis 
of  the  papal  ^overnsnent  He  prays  to 
Heaven  to  anicna  tile  Piipe,  wlinm  he 
charge*  with  pillaging  the  Church,  iutert'er- 
ing  uiijui»tly  witli  the  King^  and  caumig 
the  blotid  ut  t.hribliiu.g  to  be  wantonly  alied  ; 
ftoil  it  is  a  curious  tircunistiince,  tliat  he  pre- 
dicts the  existence  ot  a  king,  who,  in  his 
Tcn|?eatjce»  would  deetpoy  the  monastiiriea," 
i^diu^hmd.j  ihe  supposed  auUior  of 
the  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman,  is  thus 
diaracten/Hcl ; 

**  The  ve«e  of  I^nglandc  is  allitetativc* 
without  rliyme*  and  of  triple  time.  In  ino- 
dern  pronunciaiioii  it  dividt^  the  ear  be- 
tween an  atuipfTstic  and  dactylic  cadence; 
thoti^h  «ome  oi^  die  verses  are  reducible  to 
DO  pcjccptible  metre.  Mr  JVIitford,  in  his 
Uaimony  of  Languagcj?^  tliinks  that  die 
more  we  aocommodute  die  reading  of  it  to  an- 
cient pronunciaiion^  the  more  getn^ly  we 
shall  tind  it  nun  in  an  anapiestic  meaj^ure* 
His  style,  even  making  allowance  for  its  an- 
ii<{uity,  lias  a  vulgar  air,  and  b&aaa  to  indi- 
cate a  mind  that  would  have  been  eoaniet 
though  strong,  in  any  state  of  society.  Bui« 
on  the  other  hand,  his  work*  with  all  its 
tireaaoie  hornilies,  iliu«trationa  irom  scliool 
divinity,  and  mi  couth  phraseology,  has  some 
interesdn^  features  oi  originahty.  He  em- 
ploy i  no  bfmowed  materials;  lie  la  the 
eaf  lieat  of  ouy  writert  in  whom  there  ib  a 
tone  of  moral  redection,  and  his  aendments 
axe  those  of  bold  and  solid  integrity.  1  he 
aefti  oif  trudi  vas  in  him  ;  and  bis  vehement 
manot^r  aometinies  rises  to  eloquence^  when 
lie  denomices  hypocrisy  and  impotture.  The 
mind  i^stmck  with  his  rude  voice*  proclaim- 
ing independent  and  popidar  sentiments, 
l^m  an  age  of  slavery  and  supexsution,  ■nd 
thundering  a  prediction  in  die  car  of  papaeji 
whicli  wa6  doomed  to  be  hterally  fuldlled  at 
the  dif>tance  of  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
Hi&  alluijiunfi  to  contemporary  lil«  afiurd 
some  amusing  glimpsed  of  its  luanDerx. 
There  is  room  to  suspect  diut  tSpenser  was 
acquainted  with  \m  works ;  and  Mduin,  a* 
ther  from  accident  or  design,  has  the  ap- 
peuanoe  of  having  had  one  of  Langhmde's 
pasagies  in  his  niindii  wlcn  he  wrote  the 
subHmc  deacription  oji  the  huar-houB^  in 
pi.  adis*  KosU" 
VUL,  AV. 
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Tlic    following   is  his  accoant  of 
Chaucer : 

**  The  ample  old  narrative  roTiiancc 
become  too  familiar  in  Chaucer's  time, 
invite  liim  to  its  beaten  tr^tick.  The  povertj^ 
of  his  native  tongue  obliged  him  to  too^ 
round  for  subsidiary  matt  rial&  to  his  fancy* 
both  in  the  l^attn  laxtj^uage,  and  in  somf 
paodera  foreign  source  that  iihould  not  a] 
p'j&r  to  be  trite  and  exliaiisted.  Hh 
was,  imtortunately,  hide  cunvursant  wit 
tiic  best  Latin  das&ica.  Ovul,  C. 
and  Statius,  were  Uie  chief  favourites 
poetry,  and  Bfjethius  in  pro^\  The  alli 
gorical  style  of  the  last  of  diose  uuihoryj 
&cems  to  have  giv(^  an  early  bias  to 
taste  of  Chaucer*  In  modem  po.  try* 
Brstf  and  long  continued  predilecdon 
attiacled  by  t)i«  new  anti  allegurieai  nlyla 
lonuince,  wluch  hu4  spru'ij;  up  in  Knii 
in  the  thirteentli  ctntur)-,  uiidj  ^VilUain  d© 
Lorris.  We  tind  him,  accordingly,  during 
a  great  part  oi'  hiti  poettcal  career,  engaged 
among  the  dreame,  trrablemb,  flower- wor- 
shippings, and  amatory  parliaments,  of  that 
visionary  school  This,  wt  may  say,  was  a 
gj'mnasium  of  rather  too  liji;iu  and  playful 
exerciise  for  i>o  strong  a  genius  ;  and  it  itiust 
be  owned,  that  his  ailegorical  poetry  i^  often 
puifrile  and  prolix.  Yet,  even  in  diis  walk 
of  ficdon,  we  never  endrely  lose  sight  of 
that  peculiar  grace  and  gaiety  wliich  dis- 
tinguish die  Muse  of  Chaucer ;  and  no  one 
who  remembers  hi?  protluetions  of  the  House 
of  Fame,  aud  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  will 
regret  tlmt  he  sported  for  a  s^ison  in  the 
iidd  of  allegory.  Even  \n&  pieces  of  thi; 
descripdon,  the  most  fanumdc  in  design,  and 
tediouti  in  exccudon,  are  generally  inter- 
spersed witii  fresh  and  joyous  descriptions  of 
external  nature. 

**  In  diitJ  new  species  of  romance,  we  per- 
ceive the  youthfid  Mune  of  the  language,  in 
love  widi  niysdcal  meanings  and  forms  of 
fancy,  more  remote^  if  possible,  from  reality, 
than  those  of  the  chivalrtrus  fable  itself ;  and 
we  could  eomedmcB  wish  her  back  tron<  her 
emblematic  casdes,  to  die  more  solid  I'nea 
of  die  elder  htble;  but  sdll  she  moves  in 
pursuit  of  those  shadows  with  an  intpuis^  of 
novelty,  and  an  txuberance  of  spuit,  tr^at 
is  not  wholly  without  its  attracdou  and  de- 
light* 

**  Chaucer  was  afterwards  happily  drawn 
to  the  more  natural  styk  of  Uoccucvio.  and 
from  him  he  derived  die  hint  ot  a  subject, 
in  which,  besides  his  own  original  port  aits 
of  contemporary  life,  he  could  uiirodui^e 
stories  of  every  description,  trom  die  Ujost 
luraic  to  the  most  tamiliar.*^ 

Sur^y  the  reader  misises  something 
here.  He  exjit'trU  that  when  the  hr^t 
mighty  name  of  EnpHsh  P^xtiy  i& 
broa^lit  before  him,  iht  author  v.iU 
dwell  with  some  plenitudtj  of  dcacrn>- 
tion  141  the  great  faculties  aud  powers 
ot"  a  Si^irit,  whicli,  if  tlw;  age  in  which 
it  lived  (UUODg  men  htul  inil  of  itself 
4li 
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no  other  memorial  than  the  works  that 
spirit  produced^  could  still  have  a^ 
vouched  to  us  the  existence^  at  that 
day,  in  its  young  native  vigour,  of  the 
whole  character  of  the  English  mind. 
The  existence  of  the  works  of  Chaucer 
changes,  it  may  he  said,  to  our  appre- 
hension, the  whole  chanacter  of  the  age 
—raising  up  to  our  mind  an  image  of 
thoughSil  mtdlectual  cultivation,  and 
of  natural  and  tender  happiness  in  the 
simplicity  of  life,  which  would  other- 
vvise  he  wanting  in  the  dark  stem  pic- 
ture of  warlike  greatness  and  power. 
As  a  phllosophicd  critic,  Mr  Camphell 
ought,  we  mink,  to  have  said  some- 
thmg  more  adequate  to  just  expect- 
ation, respecting  an  event  which  was 
a  phenomenon  in  itself,  and  the  cause 
of  subsequent  phenomena. 

The  second  part  of  the  £ssa^  opens 
with  the 'following  philosophical  ac- 
count of  the  decay  of  poetry  in  the 
15th  century : 

*•  WartoD,  with  great  beauty  and  justices- 
compares  the  appearance  of  Chaucer  in 
our  language,  to  a  premature  day  in  an 
English  spring;  after  which  the  gloom  of 
winter  returns,  and  the  buds  and  blossoms, 
which  have  been  called  forth  by  a  transient 
sunshine,  are  nipped  by  frosts  and  scattered 
by  storms.  The  cause  of  the  relapse  of  our 
poetry,  after  Chaucer,  seem  but  too  apparent 
in  the  annals  of  English  history,  which, 
during  five  reips  of  Uie  fifteenth  century, 
continue  to  display  but  a  tissue  of  conspi- 
mdesf  proscriptions,  and  bloodshed.  Infe- 
lior  even .  to  France  in  literary  progress, 
En^nd  displayb  in  the  fifteenth  century 
a  still  more  mortifying  contrast  with  Italy. 
Italy  too  had  her  rdigious  schisms  and  pub- 
lic dii<tractions  ;  but  her  ai*ts  and  literature 
.  had  always  a  sheltering  place.  They  were 
even  cherished  by  the  tivalship  of  indepen- 
dent comuiuuides,  and  received  encourage- 
ment from  the  opposite  sources  of  com- 
meirjal  and  ecclesiastical  wealth.  But  we 
had  no  I^iichola-i  the  Fifth,  nor  house  of 
Medicis..  In  England,  Ae  evils  of  dvil 
war  agitated  society  ab  one  mass.  There 
was  no  refuge  from  them— no  in  closure  to 
fence  in  ^e  field  of  hnprovement— no 
iHOund  to  stem  the  torrent  of  public  troubles. 
Before  the  death  of  Heiury  VI.  It  is  said 
that  one  hdf  of  tne  nobiiity  and  gentry  in 
the  kingdoir  had  perished  in  the  field,  or 
on  tlie  scatibld.  Whilst  in  England  the 
public  spint  was  thus  brutalized,  whilst  the 
valueandiecurityof  life  were  abridged,  whilst 
the  wealth  of  the  rich  was  employed  only  in 
war,  and  the  cliance  of  patronage  taken 
from  the  scholar ;  in  Italy,  princes  and  ma- 
gistrates vied  with  each  other  in  calling  men 
of  genius  around  them,  as  the  brightest  or- 
naments of  their  states  and  courts.  The  art 
of  printing  came  to  Italy  to  record  the  trea- 
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suresoftts  «y  attainmttBUihatwlieii 
it  c        to  J      bind,  with  a  veiy  Ibw  ei- 

cepUw  ^^  "  i  nut  be  daid,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  native  litiirflitire^  to  be  ft 
nee  ..  Jtnce,  ^dditiondiy 
ho  .  lu  , —  n.„^»»  ^.i.^  JS,  tiiay  ciicrtaijLJy 
be  ••accd  in  tliE  executions  iot  rtligiou, 
which  Bpnmg  up  a^  ix  horiiblt!  novdty  m 
our  cowitry  in  the  fittij4;nt^i  eentury.  The 
dexgy  WGte  d^terminied  to  indtininiij  them* 
selves  for  the  expovures  wbidi  ibey  had  met 
with  in  tlw  preceding  B.gGi  and  the  unhaJp 
lowed  ci>rjiprtiTrii;Sa  whidi  Henry  IV,  oiade 
wiUl  them,  b  ftftum  for  supportaiig  liia  ac- 
cession, nxmed  tlieni,  in  on  «vil  hutir,  wiilj 
the  torch  of  pensecutian.  In  one  pcdnt  of 
impovimi^tiCT  namely,  in  tlie  boldnc^  Ckf 
lebgious  inquiry,  ifje  North  of  Eunxie 
noigfat  already  txmst  of  being  jdiperlor  fa)  tne 
Soudi,  vrhli  oil  Lt^  k^niiig,  wealtk,  and 
dqgant  acquireiticnts*  The  Scripfwts  hnl 
be^  opened  by  WicldilTj  but  they  were 
again  t^>  bi?£ome  **  a  founts  sealed,  anil  i 
qiring  ^trut  up/^  Amidst  th^  pitigtesi  of 
letters  in  iiajy,  the  fint  arth  thicff  codrJit- 
ment  art^uud  fujHJhjtittuii  ;  iitid  ilie  wju-m 
imagination  of  fj;t  Sdtith  wiscstjngenial  with 
the  naliirc  of  cAtholk'  hibtiiutions.  But  tjje 
Knglidi  uiiind  iiad  idjt-ady  bhewn,  eren 
anudst  it^  comparative  barbsdsm,  a  siera 
indefetidthi  spirit  of  rfligiou ;  ami  Irom 
this  sinjj^lE  pr«ud  and  ekv^ited  point  iif  ils 
chaiactei-t  it  was  dow  to  bk  cru^ilicd  jmd 
beaten  down.  Sometimea  a  tuiiHed  ^tru^ic 
against  oppression  u  more  depressing  t^  Ui« 
human  incidtic^  thaii  tontinutid  suhml^iaan. 

••  Our  iiuttiml  hatred  t.f  tyranny,  and  *ff 
may  safely  udd^  tlie  ^t^ersl  test  oi  bktmj 
and  experienti;,  wouia  diiipr«se  us  tu  l>eUfffa 
reiigioui*  perEecudcui  to  be  nect^ssarily  and 
essentiilly  b^dul  to  the  cJp^ant  mi^»  no 
less  th&^i  1(1  the  intell^uiiil  pur.iulta  of m^ui' 
kind,  (t  is  natural  ta  ihinx,  that  when  pu< 
nishments  mq  let  loose  upon  men'^i  apiuinos, 
they  will  tpre^d  a  DJtiUgiou^  Alarm  tiom 
the  understanding  to  the  iniagimLtion.  t  hcj 
will  make  die  heait  grow  cki^e  ti&l  insen* 
siblc  to  ^TfiErous  feeliiigb,  wheTc  it  k 
customed  to  ^pr{*sJ5  tb^ni  tredy;  and  dtr 
graces  and  gaiciy  uf  ia.ncy  will  bi  '  ' 
and  applied.  In  m  a^e  of  pen 
even  tlve  liviii|;  study  of  his  own 
must  be  conjpiLratively  jiijitiiieip^  to  thepoci»^ 
He  looke  rmmd  oa  the  chan^tjcters  and 
tenance^  ot  his  ieUow-  cTtjature^  and 
of  die  rrjilurally  cheerful  and  e<3C€ntxic  Ti« 
riety  oi  Lhcor  humours^  he  rtiidaonly  ^  suU^Q 
and  oppressed  unilbrtnity.  I'o  tfaie  spidi  of 
poetry  Wi.^  eJiouIu.  conceive  sucb  a  p^}o«l  IS 
be  an  inipoii&iibk  Avemus,  where  she^wiTidd 
drop  htr  wings  and  expire*** 

Over  tbit  dreto-y  trjici  Mr  CaiisphcU 
swiftly  pasiesj  and  his  tejTt  seems  t» 
leap  within  hiiu^  while  he  hails  the 
approach  of  the  EI         than  a^e,  s&  if, 

'•  Far  t  J 

**  But  bet  tj 

reign  ol^  £;ii^,« 
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0  energies  in  every  directian,  exalted 
Hirer  religion,  and  enlarged  by  new 
of  tnith.  This  was  an  aj^e  of  loyalty, 
ture,  and  genetoufi  emulation.  The 
n>U5  chanwrter  was  softened  by  inteJ- 

1  pufsuitSt  while  the  ^ottte  of  chi- 
itaelf  still  lirigered,  ais  if  unwiDing  to 
,  Bud  paid  hh  tost  lion^age  to  a  war- 
nd  feciak  reijin.  \  degree  of  ro- 
;  fancy  remained  in  the  manncfs  RnA 
titions  of  the  people  ;  and  allegoiy 

be  said  to  paroiic  the  streets  tn  their 
pageants  and  fi^sdvTties.  Quaint  and 
tic  m  tliose  allegorical  exhibitions 
often  be,  they  were  nevertheless  more 
islve  of  erudition*  ingenuity,  and  mo- 
naing^  than  they  had  been  in  former 
The  philosniphy  of  the  highest  mindis 
jiartook  of  s  visionary  chjjractcrr  A 
&1  spirit  infused  itielf  into  the  practical 
ra  of  the  fijge ;  and  some  of  the  wor- 
jf  that  period  seem  less  like  ordinary 
than  like  beinp^s  called  fcrdt  out  of 
,  and  arrayed  in  the  brightness  of  her 
15.  They  had  "  Higli  thoughts  seated 
heart  of  courtesy/*  The  life  of  Sir 
I  Sydney  was  poetry  put  into  action." 
e  lookefl  anxiously  for  IMr  Camp- 
picture  of  Spenser's  mind ;  and 
rtainly  is  impossible  to  conceive 
thing  more  dcUcately  character- 
He  brought  to  the  subject  of  *  The 
Queen,*  a  new  and  enlarged  stnie- 
if  staii2»,  eiaborate  and  intncate,  but 
xmtrivcd  for  sustaining  the  attention  of 
I,  and  concluding  with  a  majestic  cu- 
,  In  the  other  poets  of  Spenser's  age 
iefly  admire  their  language «  when  it 
caflU&Uy  to  advance  into  in  ode  m  po- 
nd succinctness.  But  the  antiquity  of 
ex's  Myle  has  a  peculiar  cbami.  The 
ksfl  opinimi  that  Ben  .Vnnson  cen- 
the  antiquity  of  die  diction  in  the 
tf  Queen t*  has  been  corrected  by  Mr 
He,  who  prononncca  it  to  be  exactly 
i  \m  ctm temporaries*  His  authority 
giity  ;  still,  however,  without  rt'vi mg 
Eploded  error  respecting  Jonson's  cen- 
one  miglit  imagine  the  difference  of 
er's  style  from  that  of  Shaket»peare*s, 
I  he  *►  shortly  preceded,  to  indicate 
lis  gotliic  ffuliject  and  story  made  him 
;ow&nU  words  of  the  elder  time.  At 
•cnt«^,  much  of  hb  exprtssion  is  now 
tated;  though  it  h  beautiful 
;,  and  like  the  mo%s  and  ivy 
tic  building,  covers  the  fabric 
CI  witli  romantic  and  venerable 

hlis  command  of  imagery  is  wif^*',  eflsy^ 
mcuriant  He  threw  the  aoul  ol  hap- 
'  into  our  verse,  and  maile  it  more 
Jy,  tenderly,  and  inagnitic^mily  de- 
lfe«  than  it  ever  vm.  before,  or,  with 
CXct'ptirir..s*  than  it  has  ever  been  since. 
in  orrtainly  be  owned,  that  in  dcscrip* 
le  exhibits  nothing  of  the  brief  strokes 
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and  rohufit  power  which  characterise  the 
very  greatlst  poets ;  but  we  shall  nowliere 
find  more  airy  and  expansive  iniii'^es  of  vi* 
sionary  iliingB,  a  sweeter  tone  of  ,sentiment, 
or  a  finer  flush  in  the  colours  of  hinguage, 
than  in  this  Rubens  of  English  poetry.  His 
fancy  teems  exubcraiitly  in  minuteness  of 
circumsftance,  like  n  fertile  soil  i^endtng^ 
bloom  and  verdure  tlirough  the  utmost  ex- 
tremities of  the  tbliage  wliich  it  nourishes. 
On  a  oouiprehensive  view  of  the  whole  work* 
we  certainly  miss  the  ehann  of  strength, 
symmetry,  and  rapid  or  interesting  progresi; 
for,  ihfttigh  the  plan  which  the  pnt^t  design, 
cd  is  not  completed,  it  is  cany  to  see  that  no 
additional  cantos  could  have  rendered  ifc 
less  perplexed.  But  still  there  is  a  richnena 
in  bin  materials,  even  where  tlicir  coherence 
is  loose,  and  their  dispofiition  confused. 
The  clouds  of  his  allegory  m^ay  aeem  to 
spread  into  shapeless  fonms,  but  they  are 
still  the  clouds  of  a  glowing  atmosphere. 
Though  hu?  story  grows  desultory,  tlie  sweet- 
ness and  grace  of  liis  manner  still  abide  by 
him.  He  is  hke  a  speaker  whose  tones  conti- 
nue to  be  pleasing,  though  he  may  speak  too 
long  ;  or  like  a  painter  who  makes  us  for* 
get  the  defect  of  his  design,  by  the  magic 
of  hiii  colouring.  We  alwa3Ts  rise  fn>m  per* 
using  him  with  melody  in  the  mind*s  car, 
and  with  pictures  of  romantic  beauty  im« 
pressed  on  the  ioiagliLation.'* 

After  a  few  strictures  on  the  defects 
of  the  Fairy  Queen^  expressed  witli  a 
manly  decision,  but  witn  the  utmost 
courtesy  towards  the  imiige  of  the 
matchless  poet,  Mr  Campbell  thus  puts 
the  fininhing  touches  to  his  picture. 

**  Upon  die  whole,  if  I  may  presume  to 
measure  the  imperfections  of  so  great  and 
venerable  a  genius,   I   think  we  may  say, 
tliat  if  hi.H  popularity  be  less  than  universal 
and  comnlcte,  it  is  not  90  much  owuig  to  hia  ^ 
obsolete  language,  nor  to  degeneracy  of  mou  \ 
dem  laBtc,  nor  to  his  choice  of  aUegory  m  a  I 
subject*  as  to  die  want  of  that  consolidatiiig . 
and  crowning  strength,  which  alone  can  es-  , 
tabiish  works  of  fiction  in  the  favour  of  all 
readers   and   of  all   ages.      This   want   of 
strength,  it  is  hut  justice  to  say,  is  eitliec 
solely  or  chiefly  apparent  when  we  examine 
the  cndre  sttucttire  of  liis  poem,  or  so  large 
a  pardon  of  it  as  to  feel  that  it  does  not  ini* 
pel  or  sustain  our  ctirloitty  in  propurtion  to 
its  length.     To  the  beauty  of  insulated  pus* 
sage*  who  can  be  blind  ?    The  sublime  de- 
scription of  **  JJif't  uffio   xeith   f/in    N\ghi 
durnt   ridrt'^    *'  The    House   of   Riches/* 
**  The  Canto  of  Jeabusy,"  **  The  >luiw^[ue^ 
of  Cupid,**  and  other  parts,  t<io  numy  to 
enumerate,  are  so  splendid,  diat  alter  read*  ^ 
ing  them,  we  feel  it  for  the  moment  invi- 
dious to  ask  if  they  are  symmetrically  united 
into  a  whole.     Succeeding  generations  have  j 
acknowledged  the  pathoi  and  richnpw  oi  hi«  I 
strains,  and  the  new  contour  and  enlarged 
dimensions  of  grace  which  he  ^save  to  Eng- 
lish poetry.    He  a  the  poetical  fatlier  of  a 
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MiHon  and  a  Thomson.  Gray  hatntuaUy 
read  him  when  he  wished  to  frame  his 
thoughts  for  composition,  and  there  are  few 
eminent  poets  in  the  langnage  who  have 
not  been  essentiaUy  indebted  to  him. 
**  Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
RqMir»  and  in  their  urns  draw  golden  light*' 

We  have  no  wish  to  quality  our 
praises  of  such  writing  as  this;  yet 
we  have  a  most  decided  objection  to 
calling  Spenser  a  Rubens.  There  is 
in  those  fine  spirits^  no  doubt^  some 
points  of  resemblance — a  prodigality  of 
geniuft--a  rich  and  lavish  exuberance 
of  invention— a  wealth  inexhaustible-— 
a  wand  of  enchantment  under  which 
airy  fabrics  spring  up  as  fast  as  spirits 
can  huild  them.  In  both,  too.  there 
is  a  character  of  imagination  changing 
the  aspect  of  the  world  that  is  shewn 
from  the  reality  of  existence,  and 
marking  it  with  the  impression  of  the 
poet's  or  painter  B  individual  genius ; 
and,  both  of  them,  which  is  a  point  c^ 
more  individual  resemblance,  are  fond 
of  Ideal  Impersonations.  But  such 
features  of  resemblance  as  these  leave 
yet  wide  room  for  unlikeness  in  the 
essential  principles  of  character,  and 
in  the  form  that  invests  it  Of  Siwn- 
ser's  spirit,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
essential  principle  is  love — love  in  its 
soft  ethereal  essence,  and  heavenly 
beauty.  The  principle  (if  it  be  not 
presumptuous  to  speak  in  this  way  of 
such  minds)  of  Rubens'  genius  would 
rather  appear  to  us  power — and  that 
not  perhaps  the  very  highest— on  fire 
with  the  ungovernable  action  of  its 
own  impetuous  energies.  A  visionary 
softness  of  beauty,  with  celestial  gleams 
brightening  through,  invests  the  off- 
spring of  Spenser's  jnuse ;  but  stem 
and  unassailable  strength,  and  dark  and 
tumultuous  force,  and  blazes  of  rich- 
est splendour  are  the  form  and  appeijr- 
ance  in  which  we  are  used  to  know  the 
giant-progeny  of  the  imagination  of 
Rubens.  It  therefore  does  not  appear 
to  us,  that  two  minds,  of  which  the 
works  and  powers  can,  with  any  degree 
of  justice,  be  so  differently  charactered, 
may,  with  any  propriety,  be  brought 
under  tlie  identity  of  a  name. 

Mr  Campbell  touches  very  lightly 
on  the  dramatic  writers  previous  to 
Shakspeare.  Of  these  his  favourites 
justly  are — "  Brave  Marlow  bathed  in 
the  Thespian  springs,"  and  Peele, 
whose  ''  David  and  Bethsabe"  is,  in  his 
opinion,  "  the  earliest  fountain  ot'  pa- 
thos and  harmony  that  can  be  traced 
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in  our  dramatic  poetry,  tlis  fkncj  is 
rich  and  tender,  and  his  conceptions 
of  dramatic  character  have  no  inconsi- 
derable mixture  of  solid  vivacity  and 
ideal  beauty.  There  is  nosucfa  sweet- 
ness of  versification  and  imagery  to  be 
found  in  our  blank  tene  anterior  to 
Shakspeare."  Mr  Campbell  tlieB  speaks 
of  the  Swan  of  Avon ;  and  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  lately  been  writ- 
ten about  him  by  Schlegels  Coleridge, 
Hazlitt,  Jefirey,  and  omer  men  of  ta- 
lents, perhaps  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  in  thinking,  that  there  isade- 
licately  discriminating  admiiation  in 
the  foUowing  observatioiia  that  has  not 
been  exhibited  by  aAy  other  oitic : 

**  Among  these  mcanoia  of  Shakspeare 
we  may  trace,  in  rede  and  Madowe,  a 
pleasing  dawn  of  the  dnuna,  tbc^  it  wis 
by  no  means  a  dawn  oormpondmg  ft>  so  . 
bright  a  sunrise  as  the  apmaianoe  of  his 
mighty  genius.  He  eicated  our  roiMaak 
drama,  or  if  theassertkm  is  to  be  qualified, 
it  requires  but  a  smaD  qoalifioBtian.  Tboe 
were  undoubtedly  prior  acenpanta  of  the 
dramatic  ground  m  our  laagna^B :  bat  thqr 
appear  only  like  unptoycw  setikrs  la 
the  patches  and  skirts  of  a  wildsBMMy  wfaidi 
he  converted  into  a  gaiden.  He  m  tboDi* 
fore  never  comptred  with  kls  wtm  {led^ 
cessors.  Criticism  goes  back  for  naiBcg 
worthy  of  being  put  in  comjedto  wA  Ik, 
to  the  first  great  masters  ordiamatir  invca- 
tion ;  and  even  in  the  points  of  dj^hnilirity 
between  them  and  him,  diaosfeia  sanesf 
the  hi^est  indications  of  his  geiidns.  Com- 
pared with  the  flassical  waiipn—s  of  loti- 
quity,  he  is  to  our  ooncoliflos  ussier  die 
character  of  an  universal  poet;  bmhpb  ac- 
quainted with  man  in  the  red  iPodd*  and 
more  terrific  and  bewttdiing  in  Aejpnlcr- 
naturaL  He  expandel  te  meffe  code  sf 
the  drama  beyond  the  Smits  oat  bdonpd 
to  it  in  antiquity ;  made  it  fff«WfT  bus 
time  and  locality,  filled  it  vidi.lBBaar  biaU 
ncss  and  action,  with  Tiiiwitn4rs  flfgsyf^ 
serious  emotion,  whidi  rlsMJfsl  tarte  Inft 
kept  divided;  with 
loped  humanity  in  stnm^orl 
movements,  and  with 
wildly,  more  playfully 
and  passion,  tnan  was  ever  qpekan  on  «f  ' 
stage.  Like  nature  herself  na  pRSBDli  it 
temations  of  the  gay  and  Ae  tia|^«  sai 
his  mutabilihr,  like  the  "f— »  and  pa* 
cariousness  of  real  «ri«iffliCT^  aAsn  di^M 
the  force  of  our  impressiiMis.  He  »mnM 
imitadoB  into  illusion.  'To  » tliati  oisid^ 
dan  as  he  was,  he  was  not  finiIdeH^ii«9 
to  recal  the  flat  and  stale  trqian*  tfaat  eiHf 
thing  human  is  imporfect  Bat  hov  tB  «- 
timate  his  impeifecdons !  To  pnm  Urn  li 
easy — In  facUi  causa  euMs  Seei  t 
— But  to  make  a  special,  tsSL  and  i 
estimate  of  his  imperfectkms*  would  i 
a  delicate  and  comprdieiisivecr 


tj/oaarlsAlM  andndidiB 
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vid  an  audi  or ily  will ch  are  almost  assetdom 
imlce<l  in  one  nmn  as  the  powers  of  Sbiik- 
speare  himself.  He  is  tlie  poet  of  the  world. 
The  inagnitudt!  of  his  gvtiius  puts  it  beyond 
all  ptivutc  opinion  to  set  delined  limits  to 
the  ailojiration  wliicJi  is  due  to  it  We 
know,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  sum  of 
bletntshes  ta  be  deducted  froin  bia  merits  is 
nut  great,  and  we  should  icarccly  be  thank- 
ful to  one  who  should  be  anxious  to  make 
it.  No  other  poet  triumphs  ho  anomalously 
over  eccentricities  and  pendiarities  in  com- 
position, which  wouhl  appear  blc?Tnishea  in 
others  \  so  that  his  blemishes  and  beauties 
have  an  affinity  which  we  are  jealous  of 
trusting  any  hand  with  the  task  of  separat- 
ing. We  dread  tlic  interference  of  criticiBm 
with  a  tascinadon  so  often  inexpticabte  by 
critical  laws,  and  jusdy  apprehend  that  any 
man  in  standing  between  us  and  Shakspeare 
may  shew  for  pretended  apots  upon  his  disk 
Qoly  the  sliadowH  of  his  own  opacity 

**  Htill  it  13  not  a  part  even  of  Uiat  «i- 
thiuiavCtc  creed,  to  believe  that  be  has  no 
tauBtsavt  mixture  of  the  tragic  and  comic, 
no  blemisbes  of  knguage  tn  the  elHptic&l 
tfaroog  snd  impOiticnt  pressure  of  hi^  iniag(^ 
no  irregularities  of  plot  and  action,  which 
another  Rhakspeare  would  avoid,  if  "na- 
ture had  not  broken  the  mould  in  which  she 
made  liim,**  or  if  be  tdiould  come  back  into 
the  world  to  blend  experience  witJi  in^iira- 

**  The  bare  name  of  the  dramatic  tmittcs 
ia  apt  to  excite  revolting  ideas  of  p«laatry, 
art*  of  poetiy,  and  French  critidjjm.  With 
none  of  tliesc  do  1  wish  to  annoy  the  reader. 
X  conceive  that  it  may  be  sitid  of  tboce  vuii- 
tte^  as  of  6ie  and  water,  that  they  ore  good 
fiervants  but  bod  masters,  f  n  perfect  rigour 
they  were  never  imposed  by  tlie  Greeks,  and 
they  would  be  still  lieii\4er  aliackles  if  tliey 
were  closely  ri  vetted  on  our  own  drama.  I( 
would  be  worse  than  uadetis  to  oanfioe  dra- 
tnaiic  action  literally  and  immoveably  to 
tme.  spot,  or  its  imaginary  dtue  to  the  time 
in  which  it  is  rcprcsent«l.  On  the  other 
hand,  dramatic  time  and  place  cannot  sure- 
ly (ulmit  of  indelinite  cxpanttiim.  It  would 
be  better,  for  tlie  sake  ol'  illusion  and  proba^ 
bliity,  tti  change  the  scene  from  Windsor  to 
London,,  than  IVom  London  to  Pekm ;  it 
would  look  more  like  reality,  if  a  meflecn{;cr^ 
yt\»>  went  and  returned  in  the  course  of  tlie 
pky,  told  us  of  having  pertbniieil  a  jitumey 
of  ten  or  twenty,  rather  than  of  a  titiousand 
miles,  and  tf  the  spectator  had  neithtrr  tliat 
Dor  any  otiier  circumstance  to  make  him  adt 
how  so  tniich  could  be  performed  in  so  short 
» time. 

*•  In  an  abstract  view  of  dramatic  art,  its 
principles  must  ap[)car  to  lie  nearer  to  tinity 
than  to  tlic  opiiosite  extreme;  of  di^ionion,  in 
our  conceptions  of  time  and  place.  Ciiving 
up  the  law  of  unity  in  its  literal  rii^tmr, 
thete  ia  fttiU  a  latitude  of  its  applicati^in 
which  may  preaerve  pruporlion  and  har- 
aiKiny  in  die  dnuno. 

*«  The  brilliant  and  able  Schlegel  bus 


tr&ced  the  principles  of  what  he  denominalM 
the  ronaotic,  in  oppoaitioa  to  the  clnsdcal 
dr:ima;  and  conceives  that  Shokspeare^s 
theatre,  when  tried  by  those  prindplea,  will 
be  found  not  to  have  violated  any  of  the 
unities,  if  they  are  largely  and  liberally  un- 
derstood. 1  have  no  doubt  that  Mr  Sclde- 
gel's  critidsni  will  bo  found  to  have  proved 
this  point  in  a  considerable  number  of  the 
works  of  our  mighty  p<)et.  Tlierc  arc  trails^ 
however,  in  ^hakipeare,  which,  I  must  own, 
a|}pear  to  my  humble  judgment  incapable 
of  beinj^  illustrated  by  any  system  or  prin- 
ciples of  art.  I  do  not  allude  to  his  histori- 
cal (ilays,  which,  expressly  from  being  his- 
torical, may  he  called  a  privileged  dass^ 
But  tn  those  oi  purer  fiction,  it  strikes  me 
that  there  are  licences  conceded  indeed  to 
imagination's  ♦*  chartcrM  libertine,''  but 
anotnalous  with  regard  to  any  thing  which 
can  be  recogaized  as  principles  in  dianmdc 
art*  When  Perdita,  for  instance,  ^ows 
from  the  cradle  to  the  marriage  altar  in  the 
course  of  the  play,  I  can  per^ivc  no  unity 
in  the  design  of  the  piece,  and  take  rduge 
in  the  suppoettion  of  Sfaakspeare's  genius  M 
triumphing  and  trampling  over  aru  Yet  H 
Mr  Schlegel»  as  far  as  1  have  observed,  ™ 
makes  no  excepdon  to  this  breach  o!'  tem- 
poral unity ;  nor,  in  proving  Shakspeare  a 
regidar  artist  on  a  mighty  scale,  does  he 
deign  to  notice  this  circumstance,  even  as 
the  nllh/ia  Th»k  of  his  licence.  If  a  man 
contcnda  that  dramatic  laws  are  aU  idle  re* 
strictidDS,  I  can  understvod  him  4  or  if  bt 
Ivc  says  that  Perdita*s  growth  on  the  itage  is 
a  trespass  on  art,  but  that  Shakspeaie's 
fascination  over  and  over  again  redeems  it, 
I  can  both  understand  and  agree  with  hitn. 
But  when  I  am  left  to  infer  that  all  this  b 
right  on  romantic  principles,  I  confess  that 
those  principles  become  too  romantic  for 
my  conception.  If  Peidtta  may  be  born 
and  married  on  the  stage,  why  may  not 
Wcbstiir's  Duchess  of  MaWy  lie-in  between 
the  acts,  and  proctuce  a  fine  family  of  tragic 
children  ?  Her  Grace  actually  does  so  in 
Webster's  drama,  and  he  is  a  poet  of  some 
genius,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  sufficient  as 
Shftkspeare'fi,  to  give  a  "  sweet  oblivioua 
antidote"  to  such  '*  perilous  stuff-*'  It  is 
not,  however,  either  in  favour  of  Shak. 
speare's  or  of  Webster's  genius  that  we  shall 
be  callod  on  to  make  allowam^,  if  we  justify 
in  tlie  drama  the  lapse  of  such  a  number  of 
years  as  may  change  the  apparent  identity 
of  an  individual.  \i  romandc  unity  is  to 
be  so  largely  interpreted,  the  old  Spanish 
drum&n,  where  youuis  grow  greybeards  upon 
the  stage,  die  mysteries  and  moralities,  ami 
pniducuons  teeming  with  the  nildtst  ana- 
chronism, might  all  cmnc  in  witlt  Uicir 
grave  or  laughable  claims  to  romantic  lcgi« 
tiitiacy. 

Nam  sic 
£t  Laberi  mimoe  at  pulchra  pocmata  niirer. 

UOB. 

On  a  general  view,  I  conceive  il  mijr  be 
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indt  ^ftt  Shakspeave  nobly  and  legitimatdy 
colaiged  die  boundaries  or  time  and  place 
in  the  drama;  but,  in  extreme  cases,  I 
•rnwiid.  rather  agree  with  Cunbeiland,  to 
waive  all  mention  of  his  name  in  meakii^ 
cfdnunaticlaws,  than  accept  of  those  li- 
cences for  art  whidi  are  not  art,  and  desig- 
nate hrregolarity  by  die  name  of  order.** 

We  probably  shall  derote  another 
article  to  the  consideration  of  the  re- 


p»«nk 

mainder  of  Mr  Ctm^MSXn  fStmef^  wioSl 
a  thhtl  to  his  Inogn^hic&l  ana  critkai 
notices  of  the  POeto  of  England.  We 
shaU^  in  that  way,  be  enabled  to  Aew 
what  Mr  Campbell  baa  dime  for  fiten- 
ture;  and,  afkenrarda,  we  dull  enter 
into  yanona  diaeoMioDB  and  ^eeola- 
tiona  anggested  by  ihia  admiwWb 
work. 
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C0TENT-6ARDEK  THEATRE. 

Evadne,  or  the  Statue.* 

Since  his  last  tragedy  of  the  Apostate, 
Mr  Shell  appears  to  nave  been  study- 
ing the  old  drama;  and  it  has  pro- 
duced,— as  it  was  sure  to  do  upon  a 
mind  Hke  his, — a  most  excellent  ef- 
fect. That  love  of  violent  and  unna- 
tural excitation,  and  that  diseased  ap- 
petite for  mere  e^ct,  which  were  so 
ooiispicuous  in  his  two  former  works, 
have  in  a  great  measure  ^ven  place, 
in  the  present,  to  a  moire  futhful  lean- 
ing on  the  power  of  unassisted  nature, 
and  a  more  full  and  trusting  reliance 
on  gentleness  as  opposed  to  force,  in 
swaying  the  movements  of  the  human 
heart. — A  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  female  characters  of  Fletcher, 
Ford,  and  Shirley,  has  also  given  Mr 
Sheil,  what  he  did  not  seem  to  possess 
before,  a  true  insight  into  the  nature 
of  Miss  O'Neill's  powers,  and  a  true 
feeling  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  adapted.  And,  accordingly, 
he  has  now  produced  a  tragedy  much 
more  creditable  to  his  own  genius 
than  eith^  of  his  preceding  ones,  and 
much  better  adapted  to  display  her's. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  plot 
of  Evadne : 

Lttdovko  (Mr  Macready),  chief  Minister 
and  fiivonrtte  of  the  Kin^  of  Naples  (Mr 
Abbot),  conceives  the  design  of  destroying 
his  master's  life,  and  raising  himself  to  the 
tiirone.  With  this  view  he  begins  by  ex- 
citing in  the  King  a  guilty  passion  for 
Evadne  (Miss  O'Neill),  bister  of  CoUmna 
(Mr  Young),  a  nobleman  of  Naples,  and 
engages  his  promise  that  the  brother  him- 
self shall  consent  to  the  sister^s  shame. 
The  traitor  himself  has  no  intention  of  sa- 
crificing Etadne,  whom  he  secretly  loves, 
to  the  King,  but  sets  the  plot  in  movement 

*  Evadne,  or  the  Statue;  a  Tragedy, 
by  Richard  Sheil,  Esq.  Murray,  London. 
JS19. 


to  destroy  the  Khig,  by  CaiwmaV  bapdr 
It  is  farther  necawary  that,  tactaaiBAijiii^ 
haloTett-Vieenfio  iMt  C.  KciiiUK-j  JiOLUd 
be  disposed  of,  by  maxriu^tj  u>  uikia  iMn 
PancH),  Ludof*^kti*£  ktaswoinai],  who  lovea 
him.  VicenHo  h  recall^  from  a  foreign 
embassy;  and,  upon  his  rf^tunj,  is  told  by 
Ludovico  that  Erddnc  was  false,  and  hid 
become  the  wastxem  of  the  Eiftg.  Fkrniia 
is  persuaded  to  bdiere  his  mistresE  taitbles^ 
on  the  evidence  of  a  kttcr  written  by  Evadne, 
containing  the  nicest  passioiiiLtc  ^towal  of 
tendcmessy  teaHy  intended  ^oi  Viaentia^  bat 
by  the  change  of  aame,  contrived  by  Ludo- 
vkOf  to  appear  fiddreseed  to  the  King. 
Vktntio  meets  Evadne,  reproaches  her  wiSi 
her  fUsehood,  k  half  pcrvuaded  by  her  pro- 
testations of  her  innocence ;  but  ask?,  as 
the  last  mesibs  of  reinoying  bis  suspicions, 
that  she  should  let  htm  s«e  whether  she  stUt 
wore  round  her  neck  hia  picture,  which  he 
had  given  her  at  his  dqiarturep  She  is 
overjoyed,  jiroduces  tlie  plctune,  and  givet 
it  to  hhn ;  It  is  the  picture  of  the  King* 
Vicentio  now  becomes  furious  and  inexofa- 
bk.— -Co2o»»a  enters,  in^ts,  and  chetUen-^ 
ges  Vicentio,  and  thej  go  out  to  fighc» 
C^via  comes  in^  ismd  confesses  to  Evtf^ 
that  she  had  contrived  the  false  letter^  and 
substituted  the  i  i .  i  n  i .  r  the  A' i  fi^  for  ^at  of 
VicefUio  round  /  '    ntsck,  at  the  ioBti- 

rn  of  Lttdc\  iviJ,  uijti  engaged  to  reward 
by  making  VittmHo  her  husband. 
Cobmna  and  Vktrtth  fight;  the  latter  is 
supposed  dead,  and  the  Conner  confined 
in  a  dmu^eon.  Lndm.'im  visict  htrci^  gives 
him  his  needom,  tdh  him  that  tlie  Kiag 
demanded  his  eifiter^s  Ehanie*  and  hi&  own 
acquiescence,  a$  the  price  of  hie  paindon,  and 
persuades  him,  by  arttully  irorking  on  his 
feelings,  to  give  a  £C<niiing  consent ;  tn  in- 
vite the  King  to  bis  pakce,  a^d  at  Uie  mo- 
ment when  he  expects  tht;  bTOtl:i'er^&  bjisie  sa- 
crifice of  the  gister^n  hopour,  to  qaurdcr 
him.  The  King  is  invited  ami  feasted  by 
Colonna,  The  hour  of  rest  approach  es,  and 
the  King  retires  m  his  chamber.  Ci*kmm 
enters  an  adjoining  apartment  and  pr^ce^ds 
to  the  door  of  that  in  which  he  wm  waiting 
the  coming  of  Etf/iM.  Hu  i  aslieaths  the 
dagger,  and  is  alyout  to  open  e  door,  when 
he  hears  a  voice  Jt  if  Evour.^  ;  she  knew 
his  purpose,  anil  pErsuades  a  to  li^  her 
meet  tlie  King^    He  arnsei       but  suspect* 
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iiig  her  weakness,  conceals  himKlf  »o  as  to 
overhiiaT  what  passes.  The  King  ejibers 
and  finds  Evadm  ,*  «be  evadett  ht»  dkhon* 
cmrable  prapositiotis,  by  oiHing  hit  atten- 
tion,  witn  luysteriuus  and  sokmn  pathos, 
to  the  btatues  of  her  family,  wiiich  stood  in 
the  chamber*  Ai  len^ih  she  comes  to  nue 
statue,  and  aska  the  A'i>/f^''  if  he  knew  it. 
It  was  her  father's,  who  hail  been  the  King^s 
tutor,  and  died  by  a  stroke  aimed  at  the 
King  in  battle.  She  embraces  tlic  statue, 
lUHi  invoketi  the  spirit  of  her  father.  The 
King  u  n>oved — abandons  his  base  wishes 
i—Cdmtna  comes  tbrth^  embracer  his  siater, 
and  «  reconciled  to  die  Khtg^  Ludovlm 
is  approaching— Co/i^«?/^*  places  the  King 
belund  the  statues,  and  Blvadiu:  retires. 
Itiidovico  enters,  and  is  trld  by  Votonna 
tliat  tlic  Kinq  is  dcad>  His  joy  iind  ambi- 
tion burst  tortii  tumultuously  He  tells 
CoUmfW  he  shall  die  the  death  of  a 
tnuiderer,  orders  the  guard*  to  ad- 
vance and  seize  him,  when  suddenly  the 
King  appears  before  bun  i  Ludovico  is 
coafminded — recovers  himself— and  tries  the 
suoctts  of  hjriKK^risy.  He  is  spoined  by  tlie 
Kitlg^—4s  roiLBcd  to  the  vengeance  of  despair 
—makes  an  attecript  to  kill  the  King,  and 
is  hinjseJf  killed  by  €i>lottna,  and  the  play 
concludes. 

This  sketclij  which  is  otherwise  to- 
Icrahly  distinct  and  intelligible,  omits 
to  mention  J  that  in  the  last  seme  we 
are  roade  to  understand  that  V^icentio 
was  not  kiileil,  end  that  the  lovers  are 
to  he  united  under  the  auspices  of  the 
repentant  king,  who  takes  Colonna  to 
his  counsels  in  the  place  of  Ludovi- 

To  the  plot  of  this  play,  and  the 
cidents  by  which  it  ia  worked  out, 
gives  us  great  pleasure  ^  to  he  able  to 
"er  almost  unqualified  praise.  It 
has  quite  enough  of  unity  for  dl  the 
►urpobes  of  tht;  drama.  The  guilty 
hition  of  Ludovico  is  the  spring 
'^hich  sets  every  part  in  motion — 
every  incident  flows  naturally  and  in- 
telligibly from  its  immetliate  and  as- 
signed cause,  and  a!l  conduce  to  bear 
him  on  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the 
ubject  of  his  desires — ^the  crown — till 
at  lengthy  in  the  kst  scene,  he  is  on 
the  point  of  seizing  it — but  at  tlie  very 
moment  when  he  seems  to  ieel  its 
Idea  round  upon  his  brow,  and  in 
nation  presses  the  sceptre  in  his 
"grasp,  retribution  falls  on  nira  like  a 
thunderbolt,  and  closes  his  career. — 
The  events  on  wliich  the  chief  inte- 
rest of  the  piece  depcutltj  are  brought 
"lOUt  with  great  skili  They  stc 
ery  one  made  *^  probable  to  tliink- 
g/  It  is  impossible  tor  Vicentio  to 
list  tlie  evidence  which  Ludovico 
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offers  liim  of  Evadne's  falsehoods  when 
coupled  with  the  changing  of  the  pic* 
tnre — it  is  impossible  for  Colonna  to 
reftise  the  office  wliich  Ludovico  force 
UfKjn  him  of  killing  the  king — and  it*] 
is  uBpossible  tor  the  king  himsell^— t 
young  and  not  wholly  depraved  as  lia 
is,-*to   Withstand    the   appeal  which  J 
Evadne  makes  to  him,  in  the  shadowyl 
presence  of  her  great  and  dorious  an-* 
tTstors.     The  minor  incidents,  too— •! 
the  treachery  of  OUvia — the  corabafrl 
between  Colon na   and  Vicentio-^thej 
intended  sacrifice  of  his  hand  which^ 
Vicentio  makes  to  Ohvia,  &c,,  all  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  progress  of 
the  plot,  and  yet  none  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  forced  or  out  of 
place. 

But  we  must  here  repeat  an  opiniou 
we  have  before  expressed,  that  p" 
should  be  quite  a  secondary  conside 
tion  in  appreciating  the  value  of 
tragedy  as  a  literaty  work — and 
tragedy  tliat  does  not  aspire  to  rank 
as  a  literary  work  is  not  worthy  the 
iiame>  and  its  author,  whatever  they 
may  call  him  in  the  green-room,  us 
not  a  poet.  In  a  tragedy,  properly  so 
called,  we  require  a  language  peHbctljf^ 
sensible  and  unaffected,  particularly 
in  the  more  passionate  partv— an  J  yet^ 
at  the  same  time,  hftx^d  above  the  or- 
dinary forms  of  speech  by  the  music 
arrangement  of  its  words  and  phrase* 
by  the  presence  of  lofly  and  appro- 
priate poetical  imagery,  and  by  the 
total  absence  of  every  thing  vulgar  or 
conventional.  We  requii*e  a  just  and 
vigorous  conception  of  character,  anil 
a  passionate  and  consistent  tlevclop- 
raent  of  it — ^and,  lastly,  a  (one  of  sen- 
timent not  caught  from  observation  of 
the  actual  feelings  of  our  "  visible 
diurnal"  life,  but  tbrmed  by  deep  and 
silent  meditation  on  the  mysterious 
world  which  exists  in  the  poet's  own 
soul,  and  on  the  ultimate  destinies  of 
our  common  nature.  Give  us  but 
these  and  we  can  compound  for  the 
absence  of  all  minor  perfections,  such 
as  plot,  unity  of  time  and  place,  pro- 
bability, and  so  forth.  Nobody  seeks 
for,  or  cares  to  point  out  the  innume-v 
rable  petty  sins  of  Shokspeare  and  the 
elder  dramatists  in  this  sort,  because 
the  nobler  ess€'ntials  existed  in  ihem 
in  all  their  power  and  glory — and 
where  these  are  absent,  nobouy,  but 
French  critics  andmanagers  of  theatres, 
cares  a  jot  for  any  thing  else. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr  Shell's  plo*' 
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ig  esKceHenft;  and,  certainly,  fiir  Uie 
mere  purposes  of  theatrical  repreaenta- 
tion,  this  ia  a  very  important  point. 
It  remains  for  ua  to  examine  hdw  fiur 
he  has  faifilldd  the  other  and  more  ea- 
isential  demands  on  a  tragic  poet  And 
first  with  reqpuct  to  his  characters;^" 
Under  this  head  we  are  happy  to  oSSa 
him  nearly  as  much  praise  aa  is  due 
for  tl^  construction  of  hia  plot. 
Though  they  are  not  conceived  with 
much  depth  est  originality,  thev  are 
all,  wIt)KuU.«KC^tibn,  dehn^atea  and 
brought,  4>ut  with  considerable  truth, 
distinctneai,  and  variety ;  .ajid  all  his 
persons  hwfe  characten— whic|i  is,^ 
oompnatively^  saying  a,great  deal  for 
them  in  the  present  state  of  our  dra^ 
matic  literature.  Ludovico  is  a  proud 
and  aspiring,  hut  subtle  and  Calculat- 
ing villain;  Alii  ol;\  strong  passions, 
but  making  them  all  subserve  to  his 
ruling  one— ambition.  Colonna  is 
high-minded  by.,  nature  and  educa- 
tion; but  rash  and  inconsiderate  in 
his  love,  as  well  as  his  hatred.  Proud, 
and  even  vain,  of  his  noble  ancestry ; 
but  loving  his  sister,  and  eager  to  re- 
venge her  wrongs,  more  for  herself 
than  for  the  name  she  bears.  Vicen- 
tio  is  a  lover,  but  an  Italian.  Devot- 
ed to  £vadne,  while  he  believes  that 
she  is  true  to  him;  but  when  he 
thinks  her  &lse,  more  anxious  to  vin- 
dicate his  iame  than  to  remember  his 
afl^tion.  But  Evadne  is  the  charm 
of  the  piece.  She  is  a  woman  in  the 
truest  and  strictest  yet  most  delight- 
i^  sense  of  the  term.  Love,  trusting 
and  enduring  love,  is  the  very  breath 
of  her  existence.  She  has  deliberately 
chosen  Vicentio  to  be  the  lord  of  her 
life— the  home  and  temple  of  her 
thoughts  and  afi^tions— and  nothing 
can  turn  them  aside  from  their  course. 
He  may  discard  her,  but  she  cannot 
forsake  him.  Her  love  is  not  to  be 
put  on  or  off  like  an  opinion  or  a  gar« 
ment.  It  is  not  a  thing  subject  to 
the  chances  and  changes  of  time  add 
circumstances.  It  is  as  permanent  as 
her  life,  because  a  part  q£  it.  Vicen- 
tio inflicts  upon  h^  the  deepest  iii^ju- 
ry  that  such  a  woman  can  suffer, — ^he 
doubts  and  disbelieves  her  faith.  Af- 
ter this,  insult  and  desertion  are  but 
secondly  grie&.  Still,  however,  she 
does  not  bve  him  the  less — ^perhaps 
the  more.  At  least,  her  love  becomes 
more  apparent  the  less  apparent  hofie 
there  is  of  its  requital.  Her  being  is 
more  than  ever  absorbed  in  it;  be« 
I 
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cause,  be&re,  it  could  lean  hanffOm 
and  aeeurely  upon  hini,  t«t  mmr  il 
has  no  strength  mr  mftpctt  but  wiibiB 
itBelf.--Thk  charaeter  bn  noAi^ 
new  m  it.  ■  it  seioiigB,  wv  pbjipW^ 
exchudvdY  to  the  drauialiila  of  dia 
age  of  Ehiabedi— 4lie  onlt  period  at 
pabmr 


dfany. 


our  own  literatuv^  or  j. 

other,  in  which  die  &«iale7 

was  properly  afipraoated  and  waaim^ 

stood.     Bat  we  tiiaoankf  Amok  Iff 

Shell  ftr  bringing  it  ^ 

It  was  never  move  wanted  1 

publie  eye.     Reason  md 

nave  become  tempotart  krde  of  tin 

ascendant,  and  baniAedlt' Aoi|il0im 

and  cities;  but  nojfhing  dn'daitnf 

it,  because  ito  ideal  wage  k  frojftHlwi) 

in  the  breast  of  efery  irm  poel  nai 

li^  and  ita  living  and  peKviialMB^i 

are  fixed  in  the  very  ami  H  mfii 

herself. 

Of  the  remaitimg  part  of  tlws  tra- 
gedy, we  are  sorry  not  ta  he  able  to 
speak  with  m  mum  ptm^  m  we  have 
done  of  the  plot  and  charactersi.  Of 
the  tone  of  sentiment  by  which  it  is 
pervaded^  it  would  cmry  us  much  lie* 
yond  our  limits  if  we  wurc  to  do  mmt 
than  speak  uegadirt^ly*  It  has  no  de^ 
cided  charactL-r — not  sufficient  dava- 
tion  of  thought — ^it  is  not  pitched  ia 
a  lofty  key^ — ^it  gives  iio  edio  to  tbe 
imaginatj<»n  i — in  oue  ward,  it  is  not 
poeScal'^we  mean  with  reference  to 
tragedy  :  its  music  is  not  ira^k-  We 
fear  to  be  uninteiligiMe  or  misunder- 
stood in  saying  no  more  than  this — 
but  we  cannot  go  more  deeply  into  the 
subject  at  pnr^ttit- 

Of  the  language  of  this  play  we  arc 
obliged  to  speak  mth  sdll  more  ^n* 
sure.  It  is  ^cry  where  disfigurdt  by 
marks  of  feebleness  and  haste,  aud  la 
parts  sinks  into  mere  \^lgmrity,  Tlie 
imagery  m  frequently  harsh  and  ex- 
travagantj  or  ior-fetcht^d  and  atfbcted, 
or  made  up  of  mere  comiaoii-places. 
There  is  very  little  of  that  uatiTe 
power  and  origudality,  wliich  is  so 
conspicuous  in  the  elder  dramatists; 
and  still  less  of  that  noble  simplicityi 
that  free  and  t'ull  reUaiioe  on  nature, 
which  gives  to  tlieir  works  «uch  inex- 
haustible freshness  and  beauty.  ^Ir 
Shell  has  tindoubtedly  a  {K}etieal  mind; 
but  he  M^jiears,  at  ureseut,  to  owe  aU 
his  fund  of  a^  :   and   practii^al 

poetry  (if  we  iiwj  au  sok)  to  bookd 
— and  thase  not  tht  i  est.  But  hk 
language    is    not  out    besuUca* 

We  shall  give  a  tl  opks  of  thew. 
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as  well  as  of  its  cliaractiTistic  tleffecU ; 
aii4  cloae  our  nimaiks  by  noticing  the 
use  wliicb  bf  baa  made  of  a  fine  old 
play  of  ^^irleJ''8— the  Traytor. 

Nolhing  can  he  more  extravagant, 
or  in  worst'  taate^  than  such  piissageis 
as  the  tullowSng.  On  beariii^:  that  the 
king  bfti  ilemanded  his  sister  s  honour 
as  the  price  uf  bis  life,  Colonna  ex- 
claims : 

..."  Thou  hast  plung^I  into  coine  ear 
A  Bword  of  tire,  mul  draw'^st  it  to  and  fro 
Athwart  my  brain!"— p.  63* 
And  agiuu, 

**  T  do  not  think 

In  hell  there  is  n  tint c -glass ;  ii  the  rlnmricd 
£^ci  ask  what  time  It  is— rvc  heard  pricats 

aay. 
That  cunadence  atwwera— *Tis  etfimity  I'*— 

As  examples  of  mere  sillint^s  and 
afiectation,  Vicentio  says  of  Kvadne : 

*♦  — Those  Kp4* 
W«ar  the  tmaii  rmiU  of  sleeping  infancy « 
They  are  so  hinotxnt  ** 
And   Evadne   tells  Vicentio,   that   if 
every  one  were  as  happy  at  his  return 
as  fine^ 
•*  Flowers  fehould  be  strewed  before  your 

pEissing  steps 
TfiC  i*iry  dmi  t*tudi  of  the  have^  of  ro»ej(.** 

We  tJuve  alsi>  occasioiiuIJy  whole 
passages  of  the  merest  comraon-pkce, 
ttich  fis — 

**  She  WAS  as  pure  ai  an  untasted  fountain, 
Fresh  as  an  April  blossoin,  kfrid  as  love, 
As  meek  a»  paiience*  as  religion  holy^ 
And  goud  as  infants  giving  chanty  f'*^ 

p.  40. 

'♦ Vicentio ! 

My  lord  I  my  boaom^a  tJirob  t — my  pulse 

oflUe! 
3ly  soul  1  my  joy  !  my  love !— ^y  all  the 
world  r»    p.  57* 

It  would  he  much  more  easy  than 
it  would  be  pleasant  or  neetssary,  to 
multiply  examples  of  this  kind.  But 
we  are  compelled  to  give  a  few,  in 
proof  of  the  justice  of  our  anture ; 
and  becauf^e  tliey  are  exactly  chiirac- 
teristic  of  the  defects  of  Mr  t»h  Jl's 
style,  Resides  these,  we  inett  with 
auch  mere  vulgarisms  as  *^  \'ou  have 
got  a  heart/'  &c.  24.  "  Ha !  host 
thou  got  a  soul?"  Hi  And  again, 
*^  Whote  hearts  aie  a  krffi-  heap  of  cankers." 

P  5v 
•*  —.--Tim  tc&timnny  has  conjured 
AU  other  dreuniKiaoces  in  tnu'  vast  heap 
Of  damned  ctfitainty/* 
Both  these  expressions  are  repeated  in 
several  other  places. 

Wc  now  most  willingly  quit  the 
ungracious  tusk  of  poiniing  out  de- 
fects, and   hasten  to   contrast  them 
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with  beauties. — ^The  following  is  our 
first  introduction  to  Evadne,  who  is 
anxiously  expecting  tlie  arrival  of  Vi- 
centio. 

'*  Evadne  ducovercd  loeking  at  a  pkture, 

Evad,  *Tis  strange  he  comes  not !  thro* 

the  city**  gates 
His  panting  courser  passed,  before  the  sun 
Had  climbed  to  his  meridian,  yet  he  comes 

not! — 
Methinks  the  very  thrnbhings  of  my  hrart 
With  slow  distinctness  mete  the  hours  away* 
As  heavily  as  to  a  sick  man^s  ear 
Timers  monitor  beneath  hi.^  pillow  stnkesv 
Before  the  dawn  of  daylight — Ah !  VicentiOt 
To  know  tliec  near  me,  yet  behold  thee  not, 
la  sadder  than  to  think  th cc  far  away  ; 
For  1  had  rather  that  a  thousand  leases 
Of  mountain  ocean  should  dissever  us. 
Than  thine  own  heart,  Vicentio."     p.  22. 

This  is  very  pleasingly  written— 
the  rythm  strikes  us  as  being  very 
graceful  and  melodious. — What  fol- 
io ws;  is  still  better.  £v6dne  is  not  i 
ytt  aware  that  Vicentio  thinks  her 
fidse  to  hirn,  and  she  says, 

" You  look  altered. 

Vk\  But  you  do  not  look  altered^ — wotdd 

you  did  i 
Let  me  peruse  die  fine?  wheie  lovehness 
Stays,  like  die  %ht  af^cr  the  sun  is  seL 
Spliered  in  the  stillness  of  tliose  heaven-blue 

eyw» 

The  soul  siu  beautiful ;  the  high  white  fkme,  I 
Smooth  as  die  brow  of  Fallas,  seems  a  temple  \ 
Sacred  to  holy  thinking  !" —  p.  26. 

We  cannot   reftise   ourselves    tlie  i 
pleasure     of    transcribing     Evadne  s  ] 
prayer  for  the  happiness  of  Vioentio 
and  Olivia,  to  whom  he  is  about  t0 
be  united. 

£vud.  May  you  be  happy  with  that  bap»  i 

pier  maidf 
That  never  could  have  loved  you  more  thaa  1 

I  do, 

But  may  deserve  you  better.  May  your  day^  | 
Like  a  long  stotmless  summer,  glide  away,  ] 
And  peace  and  truit  t»e  with  you.     Mai*] 

you  be 
The  after  patterns  of  fdidtr. 
That  lovers,  when  they  wed,  nmy  only  wbhi 
To  be  as  blest  m  you  were.     Loveliness      j 
Dwell  round  about  you  Uke  an  atmosphere 
Of  our  soil  southern  air,  where  every  dower  1 
la  Hymen's  yellow  wreath  may  bloom  and  J 

blow. 
Let  nature  with  the  strong  domestic  bond 
Of  parent  tenderness  imitc  your  hearts 
In  nolier  haroiony  ;  and  wljen  you  see 
What  you  both  love,  more  ardently  adore  t 
And  when  at  hist  you  dose  your  gentle  Uva 
Blimeless  as  they  were  blessed,  may  you  fa 
lnt(»  the  grave  as  softly  as  the  leaves 
Of  two  sweet  roses  on  an  autmrm  eve,  "     _ 
Bcntath  the  small  aghs  of  tlie  western  wind*' 
Drop  to  the  earth  together !" 
4X 
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*<  For  myself/*  she  continues  afterwards, 

•' 1  will  but  pray 

The  maker  of  the  lonely  beds  of  peace 
To  open  one  of  his  deep  hollow  ones. 
Where  misery  goes  to  sleep,  and  let  me  in. 
pp.  42.  43. 

The  first  of  these  passages  is  de- 
lightfully tender  and  touching,  and 
the  last  exquisitely  simple  and  pathe- 
tic. It  is  quite  in  the  style  of  Flet- 
cher, and  they  are  both  not  unworthy 
of  him.  If  Mr  Shell  would  always 
write  in  this  manner,  we  should  re- 
ceive nothing  but  pleasure  from  his 
works,  and  should  be  delighted  to  of- 
fer him  unmingled  praise  in  return. 
We  had  marked  several  other  passages 
for  commendation,  but  our  limits  com- 
pel us  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  last 
scene,  which  is  very  finely  conceived, 
and,  in  parts,  powerfully  written. 
Evadne  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
intention  of  the  enraged  Colonna  to 
assassinate  the  king,  whom  he  has  in- 
vited to  his  palace  for  that  purpose — 
the  latter  having,  at  the  instigation 
of  Ludovico,  made  Evadne's  honour 
the  price  of  her  brotlier's  forfeit  lite. 
She  persuades  Colonna  to  let  her  meet 
the  king  alone,  on  the  spot  where 
they  then  are — a  hall  surrounded  with 
the  statues  of  their  ancestrj^.  The 
king  enters,  .expecting  that  she  has 
been  induced  to  yield  herself  up  to  his 

r'lty  passion.  She  at  first,  apparent- 
for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the 
time,  directs  his  attention  to  the  sta- 
tues by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
At  length  she  comes  to  the  last. 

** Look  here,  my  lord,     . 

Know  you  this  statue  ? 
King,  No,  in  sooth,  I  do  not 
EvcSl  Nay — look  again— for  I  shall  think 
butiU 
Of  princely  memories,  if  you  can  find, 
Within  the  inmost  chambers  of  your  heart, 
No  image  like  to  this — ^look  at  that  smile- 
That  smile,  my  liege — ^look  at  it ! 
King.  It  is  your  father  !" 

She  describes  his  character,  and  then 
demands  of  the  king, 

•«  Who  was  my  father  ? 
King,  One  whom  I  confess 
Of  high  and  many  virtues. 

Evud,  Is  that  all  ? 
I'll  help  your  memory,  and  teU  you  first. 
That  the  late  King  of  Naples  loc>ked  among 
The  noblest  in  his  realm  for  that  good  man 
To  whom  he  might  intrust  your  opening 

youth. 
And  found  him  worthiest.     In  tlie  eagle's 

nest 
Early  he  placed  you,  and  beside  his  wing 
You  learned  to  moimt  to  glory !  Undereath 


His  prodouB  care  you  grew,  and  you  were 

once 
Thought  grateful  for  his  service.    His  whole 

life 
Was  given  to  your  uaes,  and  his  deadi— 
Ha !  do  you  start,  my  lord  ?— On  Milan's 


He  finight  beside  you,  and  when  he  behdd 
A  sword  thrust  at  your  bosom,  mshed..  it 

pietced  him  t 
He  fell  down  at  your  feet^— he  died,  my 

k)id! 
He  perished  to  preserve  you !  iRauStet  to 

the  Hatue.)  Breathless  image, 
Altho*  no  heart  doth  beat  wiAin  your  breast^ 
No  blood  is  in  those  veins,  let  me  cncfaip  thee^ 
And  feel  thee  at  my  boiom.— .Now,  sir,  I 

am  ready- 
Come  and  unloose  these  fbeble  anus,  md 

take  me  !— 
Aye — ^take  me  from  this  nedc  of  i 

stone,— 
And  to  reward  the  father  wxA  the  i 


And  wonted  reoompence  diat  princes  dve^ 


Make  me  as  foul  as  blotted 

«*  King.  She  has 

Compunction  thro*  my  soul ! 

Kvad.  Approach,  my  lord  f 
Come  in  tlie  midst  of  all  mine  anoestijrt 
Comeand  unloosemefiomnryfinflict^saiBli  ' 
Come,  IF  Yov  dabe,  and  a  his  itaq^hlB'i 

shame 
Reward  hiii)  for  the  last  drops  of  tlM  Uooi 
Shed  for  his  prince's  life  1— iloine  {**— 

p.8L  • 

Though  this  scene  is  niudi  too  long 
in  the  representation,  we  repett,  it  if 
very  boldly  and  poetically  oonoeived, 
and  extremely  weU  condnotbd  llinn|^ 
out ;  and  is,  as  far  as  we  knoir,  qnle 
original.  •   ' 

In  his  preface,  Mr  Shell* iM'tluit 
he  ''  has  employed  a  part  oPtafe  Ute 
of  Shirley's  Traytor  in  the  uWBlibei^ 
tion  of  his  plot.  lii^  thtt'Miedju  t 
kinsman  and  favourite  of  the  Doko-€f 
Florence  contrives  to  exdteiliUbft 
dishonourable  passion  for  the  ffaMf  of 
a  Florentine  noblenum,  as  tUt  IB^OM 
of  procuring  the  murder  of  thtf  Odto 
by  the  hand  of  the  injured  tModMr^ 
and  thus  opening  the  way  £ar  hii  ami 
elevation  to  the  throne."  We  thodld 
have  been  better  pleased  if  Mr  Sheff 
had  added,  generally,  that  he  hid' 
taken  hints  from  this  pky  ftr  Mtine 
other  parts  of  his  plot^  and  abo'ftr 
one  or  two  passages  of  the  diakgiife 
Colonna's  inviting  the  long  to  his  V9f* 
lace  for  the  purpose  of  deattoyiag  WIS 
there ;  and  Evadne's  prqject  to  sne 
the  life  of  the  king,  and  to  tunt  hot 
firom  his  guilty  purpose,  (thdqg^  not 
the  means  by  which  she  efibcts  it;) 
and  also  the  concealment  4)f  Cokmnft- 
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during  their  interview,  and  afterwards 
of  the  king,  in  order  to  proire  to  him 
the  trcachfry  of  Ludovico;— all  tht-se 
circumstances  of  the  plot  are  con- 
structed on  hints  furnished  by  Shir* 
ley's  pltty.  One  or  two  such  coinci- 
dences as  the  following  also  occur  in 
the  dialogue.  WhLii  Colon na  hears 
of  the  king's  meditjitwl  dishonour  of 
his  si<?ter,  he  exclnims  : 
**  My  fathers !  do  you  hear  it  in  your  tombs  ? 
Do  not  your  n  totildeiing  remnauts  of  the  csrth 
Feel  horrid  animation  in  the  grave, 
And  strive  to  hur-it  tiie  pondcrouii  seputchrei 
And  throw  it  off?''  p.  67- 

Sciarrha,  in  the  old  play,  exckims 
on  thi'  same  occasion, 
*«  I  do  not  thmk  but  all  the  a«hes  of 
My  ancestocs  do  swell  iu  theitdark  iutis* 
At  this  report  of  Amidea's  shame  :— 
It  is  their  cause  as  weO  as  mine  ;  and  should 
Heaven  suffer  the  Duke's  sin  to  pass  un- 

pimLshed, 
Their  dust  must  of  necessity  conspire 
To  make  an  eaitiii|uake  in  the  temple."-^ 
Act  If.  Scene  L 

We  point  out  these  coincidences 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  de- 
tracting from  Mr  SheiVs  claims  to  ori- 
ginality. Indeetl  they,  and  the  others 
which  occur,  are  of  too  little  import- 
ance to  have  any  effect  of  that  kind. 
And»  to  say  the  truth,  we  can  hardly 
tell  what  OYur  own  object  la  in  pointing 
them  out  at  all  ;  unless,  indi'etl,  we 
should  venture  to  coutt-ss—  (tor  we 
cannot  keep  a  secret) — that  we  thouj^ht 
it  might  gtve  a  more  eritical  air  to  the 
conclusion  of  our  remarks — for  it  has 
always  been  part  of  the  metier  of  a 
critic,  to  at  least  seewt  to  k^iow  more 
than  his  nt^ighbours. 

We  have  scarcely  left  ourselves 
room  to  say  a  word  of  the  i^ertorraers 
in  this  trigedy,  tmd  yet  they  deserve 
the  very  highest  praise.  It  would  be 
difiicult  for  a  play  to  be  letter  acted 
throughout.  Air  Macready*s  Ludovi- 
co displayed  finished  judgment  in 
every  part  ;  and  some  pas<uiges  of  it 
were  very  fine — particularly  those  in 
which  he  resumes  his  naturally  haugh- 
ty and  ambitious  chiiracter^  after  he 
has  been  hypoeritically  humble  before 
the  king.  There  were  some  bursts  of 
fiassion,  too,  in  which  hi^  tine,  rich, 
a^ulchral  voicl*  produeeil  an  aibnirable 
effect. — ^Mr  \'oung  played  Colon ua  in  a 
fine,  free,  loose  oriental  style;  and  he 
gave  the  declamatory  parts  with  grtat 
power.  If  we  must  find  faulty  his 
performance  was  perhaps  rather  too 
careless  and  off-hand* — The  young  and 
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high-spiritetl  Vicentio  was  also  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  to  ^Ir  C  Kemble. 
— But  Miss  O'Neil  in  Evadne,  was 
reaily  and  imly  herself — which  can 
seklovn  be  said  of  her  now,  from  the 
nature  of  the  characters  she  plays. 
This,  howevt*r,  was  in  every  respect 
suited  tt>  her  exquisite  but  limited 
powers.  By  the  epithet  *'  HmitctV' 
we  mean  to  strengtlien  rather  than 
qualify  our  praise.  X  perfect  woman 
is  one  wlio  possesses  all  the  better  qua- 
lities of  her  naturL%  and  no  more.  As 
her  form  would  be  less  lovely  if  it  had 
wngs  to  lift  it  from  the  earthy  so  her 
mind  and  manners  are  less  attractive 
when  they  |M>Ssess  powers  and  quali- 
ties that  belong  to  another  sex,  andj 
consequen  tly ,  to  another  nature.  Mrs 
Siddons  was  a  glorious  j;odiike  crea- 
ture, to  be  gazed  and  wondered  at  like 
the  stars  of  heaven.  We  looked  at 
her,  as  we  do  at  tliem,  with  a  myste- 
rious and  distant  reverence,  as  a  thing 
beyond  our  projXT  sphere.  But  Misa 
O'Neil  is  something  perhaps  still  bet- 
ter She,  like  ourselves,  is  ''  of  the 
earth,  earthly'* — but,  like  the  flowers 
about  our  path,  -  she  beault^es  the 
ground  on  which  we  walk  ; — and  we 
need  not  fear  to  gaze  on  her,  as  we  do 
on  them,  with  mere  human  feelings  of 
delight  and  love. — We  do  not  knoiv 
how  it  is  that  we  have  put  off",  from 
time  to  timej  giving  our  opinion  at 
length,  on  this  charming  actress — 
unless  it  be,  that  we  doubt  our  power 
of  doing  justice  to  what  we  feel  on  the 
subject.  We  must  shortly  endeavour 
to  devote  a  separate  |>aper  to  it,  when 
we  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  character 
in  particular,  which  is  better  suited  to 
her  powers  than  any  J>he  ha^  yet  play- 
ed, except,  perhaps,  JuUet  and  Desde- 
mona. 

URUJlY-l.ANE  TIirATUE. 

Brdtus  continues  to  attract  an  au- 
dience to  this  theatre,  which  is  saying 
more  of  it  tlun  could  he  sjiid  of  any  , 
other  drama  on  the  list  of  slock- piece^^^ 
if  the  experiment  were   to  be  tried, 
We  have  seen  it  two  or  three  times,  i 
unci  are  continncd  in  the  opiinon  wtf] 
txpresp**d  t»f  its  merits.     They  are  alTj 
conHnrd  to  the  character  of  Brutus, 
and  even  that  owes  all  its  at  tract  ioni] 
to  the  acting  of  Mr  Kean.     His  splcnn 
did  taleius  make  us  consent  to  a  falsi-J 
ficatiou  both  of  history  and  of  nature! 
— of  lloman  nature :  for  Ids  Brutus,  it 
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roust  be  confessed,  is  not  the  Brutus 


CMarch 


of  history^  and  could  never  have  been 
the  Brutus  of  Rome. 

There  have  been  several  other  no- 
velties produced  at  this  theatre,  but 
they  have  all  been  more  or  less  unsuc- 
cessful^ and  merit  very  little  notice. 


the  lover  succeeds  in  gainii^  the  old 
gentleman's  consent  to  their  marriage. 
The  farce  was  quite  sQccessful — ^wliidi 
is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  praise; 
and  it  was  quite  undeserving  of  suc- 
cess— which  is  a]l  that  it  deserves  to 
have  said  in  oenrare  of  it. 


Swisserland, 

A  tragedy  was  produced  under  this 
title,  written  by  Miss  Jane  Porter; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  report,  that  it 
received  the  most  dedded  condem- 
nation, and  that  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  having  deserved  it — The 
public  opinion  of  it  was  so  strong, 
and  so  unequivocally  expressed,  that 
the  manager  was  obliged  to  come 
forw^ard,  after  much  awkward  de- 
lay, and  announce  that  it  should  be 
withdrawn. — Not  having  been  pre- 
sent, we  are  unable  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  justice  of  this  decision.  We 
have  been  told,  that  Mr  Kean  walked 
through  the  principal  character  in  a 
most  t^traordinary  manner.  In  fact, 
that  he  did  nothing,  because  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  If  this  was  the  case, 
we  think  he  was  quite  right ;  and  are 
glad  to  find  that  he  knows  the  value 
of  his  own  powers  in  something  more 
than  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ;  and 
will  not  consent  to  waste  or  letter 
them  away  in  endeavouring  to  ftirther 
any  interests  inconsistent  with  those  of 
nature.  She  made  him  for  a  great 
tragic  actor,  and  he  will  not  be  de- 
graded into  any  thing  less. 

High  Notions,  or  a  Trip  to  Exmouth, 

As  we  happened  to  sit  in  the  next  box 
to  a  great  lord,  who  seemed  to  be 
mitrhtily  pleased  with  this  farce,  we 
shall  not  presume  to  say,  that  it  is 
very  tedious,  vulgar,  and  common- 
place ;  but  we  arc  at  liberty  to  tliink 
as  we  please. — MrMunden,  a  ci-devant 
cheesemonger  in  the  Borough,  succeeds 
to  tlie  title  and  estate  of  a  brother  who 
was  a  byronet,  and,  together  with  his 
family,  becomes  infected  with  **  High 
Notions,"  which  they  gvi  to  Kxmouih 
to  indulge  in.  To  tliis  plaiv  ilu  y  are 
followed  by  ^Ir  T.  (^ot>ke,  the  lovor  of 
the  niece,  who  willinufly  joins  in  a  plot 
to  deceive  her  uncle — which  every 
theatrical  nioci*  is  in  duty  bound  to 
do ;  and,  by  means  of  the  tricks  and 
disguises  ot  his  s^^rvantj  ^Ir  UusselU 


The  Heroine,  or  a  Daughter  s  Comrage. 

The  managers  of  this  theatre,  ever 
assiduous  (as  they  tell  vs  theBudves) 
in  the  productioD  of  nondty,  Inroiight 
forward  what  thej  call  a  iilelo-£8« 
matic  play,  with  the  above  title. — 
It  was  probably  intended  ibf  an  af- 
ter-})] ece;  but,  in  oonsequenee  of  the 
failure  of  Miss  Porter"!  tnoedy,  it 
seems  to  have  been  en»andea  mto  a 
first  piece :  a  process  which,  iWmi  their 
elastic  nature,  is  very  easilv  pedSbnned 
on  works  of  this  kmd.-^U  ii  said  to 
be  written  by  Mr  R.  FUl^  a  re« 
tainer  of  this  theatre ;  nod  m  ke  doei 
not  den^  the  charge,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  it  of  him :  thonrii  we  flhooM 
have  been  glad  if  he  ooukI  have  trani* 
ferred  it  to  any  one  else — finrheabeady 
labours  under  the  imputation  of  being 
a  very  indifferen  t  actor.  Could  he  not 
contrive  to  persuade  one  ef  diecfaonia 
singers  or  Bgure  dancers  to  take  this 
new  load  of  reputation  off  his  should 
ders  .>-^The  Heroine  is  a  ine)o«drania 
in  the  most  extended  sense  of  tiie  word 
— that  is  to  say,  it  occupies  three  long 
acts.  It  is,  as  usual,  an  aflBiir  ex 
palaces  and  dungeons,  aigfaa  and  teen, 
curses  and  exclamations^— of  Junting^ 
fighting,  and  setting  houaes  tti  fire. 
The  entrances  and  exits,  ihe  inci* 
dents,  speeches,  &c  are  introduced  by 
soft,  solemn,  or  discordant  musiey  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  may  require; 
and  the  whole  ends  to  the  satianirtkm 
of  all  parties — ^particularly  the  andi* 
ence. 

W-e  must  really  b^  to  he  excused, 
if  we  leave  the  detailed  criticism  of 
such  productions  as  these  to  Mr  & 
Komble  himself— who  a^ieaia  desir- 
ous  of  taking  the  affiur  out  of  our 
liands.  He  seems  to  have  estabKihfd 
a  daily  magazine  for  that  purpoae,  at 
the  foot  of  the  play-bills.  We  caa&u 
that  he  is  much  better  onalifiedfiv 
the  task  than  we  are,  and  tne  pkoe  be 
has  chosen  is  much  better  fitted  ica  it 
than  this.  We  are,  thereflbr^  very 
much  dis\x>sed  to  say  to  him^  **  Tyv 
mine  ottice :"  for  though  *'  to  be  di* 
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rect  and  honest/'  is  "  sale"  enough  in 

^Uiese  cases,  it  is  hy  no  int?ans  either 

_j>]easant  or  profitable. — Mr  S.  Kernble 

tells  us  every  clay,  thai  this  drama  has 

met  with  extraordinary  success,  and 

p,,tba,t  it  is  ^ipplauded  by  the  ''  whole 

Audience."  We  cannot  deny  the  fact. 
Indeed,  he  had  t]ve  best  means  of 
Judging,  if  he  chose  to  emidoy  them — 
'^r  when  we  saw  the  piece  on  its 
second  perfoiinancc,  there  was  pltnty 
of  room  even   for  kim   to  have  gone 

bout  at  his  ease^   and  coOecled  the 

pinion  of  every  body  in  the  house. 
This  at  once  cradle,  temple,  and  tomb, 
of  the  **  legitimate  drama/*  now  ge- 

erally  answers  to  JVIUcon  s  exquisit^^ 
iription  of  a  very  different  place-^ 
it  is, 

**  A  pillar'd  sliadet  high  over- arch *d, 

IVitli  cdiving  walks  betweeju**^^'^ 

This  state  of  things  cannot  last  long. 
The  concern  conJd  htu-dly  keep  its 
head  above  water  last  season ;  and  now 
that  the  precious  committee  who  con- 
duct its  ^airs  have  shmg  Mr  S<  Kcm- 
bbj  like  a  dead  weight  about  its  neck, 
it  must  sink : — and  what  is  worse,  it 
deserves  to  sink.  It  ivould  be  a  dis- 
grace to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
metropolis,  if  a  theatre  managed  as 
this  isj**  should  continue  to  he  patro- 
nised or  frequented.  Its  company  of 
peribnners  wouldj  after  making  two 
^r  tliree  exceptions,  disgrace  a  third 
rate  country  town;    the  novelties  it 
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•  We  refer  to  its  general  munagenjeist^ 
BOt  to  Mr  1L.\  stage  management  in  parii- 
ouku-. 


brings  forward  are,  gentraDy  speab'ng, 
totally  worthless  and  contemptible; 
and  the  means  it  empio)s  to  attract 
the  public  attt-niion  are  (to  say  the 
kast  of  them)  mean  and  disreputable. 
The  managers  commenced  last  setison, 
by  putting  forth  an  enormous  putl",  tor 
the  purpose  of  puffing  tUtir  intintion 
of  not  puffing  any  more*  In  tht  depth 
of  their  pky-Jiiil  learning,  they  had 
discoveretl  that  Garrick^  atlter  the  per- 
fonuance  of  a  successful  piay — much 
le^  of  an  unsuccessltd  one — did  not 
underline  the  bills  with  a  puffing 
panegyric  on  its  merits^ — and  therefore 
(not  on  account  of  the  taste  or  rea>.on 
of  the  tiling,  but,  therefore)  they 
pltdge  themselves  to  discontinue  the 
practice.  It  was  disrespectfid  to  the 
public,  they  said,  and  disreputable  to 
theiiiatives.  They  were  quite  right. 
But  how  have  they  kept  their  words  ? 
Ey  now  putting  tbrth  more  extrava- 
gant puffs  than  ever,  with  the  addition 
of  tlieir  being  written  in  the  most  vul- 
gar and  illiterate  style.  After  the  s\ic« 
cess  of  Brutus,  we  usctl  to  meet,  at  every 
turning,  men  bearing  about  placards 
upon  a  pole,  stating,  that  *'  the  mag* 
nificently  splendid"  tragedy  of  Brutus 
was  performing  every  night,  &-c. — 
and  we  have  scarcely  seen  a  play  bill  this 
season,  that  has  not  contained  addresses 
to  the  pubik,  which  were  absolutely 
false  in  grammar  and  in  tact,  and 
which  would  have  been  highly  imper- 
tinent and  rlisgusting,  even  if  they  had 
been  well-written  and  true. — We  have 
hastily  glanced  at  tliis  subject,  and  as 
willingly  quit  it. 


ti 


THS  OI'SAA. 


Kings  Theatre, — Thb  success  of  the 
two  last  seasons  is,  we  believe,  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  this  estab- 
lishment, and  the  cause  is  obviously  the 
great  eminence  of  the  performers.  The 
music  of  Mozart,  wfiich  has  occasioned 
a  kind  of  epidemic,  could  never  alone 
have  produced  this  revolution  in  public 
feeling :  the  j>eople  of  England  wdl  have 
their  eyes,  as  well  as  their  ears,  grati- 
fied ;  it  is  nut  enough  that  an  air  shall 
be  performed  in  the  very  finest  style^ 
they  will  know  why  it  is  sung  at  all ; 
in  short,  unless  the  entertainment  be, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  dramatic ^ 
it  has  but  little  chance  of  pleasing  tlie 
British  taste.    It  is  on  this  account 


NoL 

that  the  works  of  Mozart  alone  are 


pular,  and  that  concerts  are  exclusive- 
ly frequented  by  the  liigher  classes  of 
society.  The  production  of  Don  Gio- 
vanni did  more  for  the  proprietors  than 
all  the  efforts  of  several  years.  Every 
one  knew  the  story  oi  this  celebrated 
drama,  therefore  all  pretended  to  judge 
of  the  excellence  of  the  music.  Never 
before  had  so  much  talent  been  com- 
bined to  give  effect  to  an  opera ;  ma- 
nagers were  formerly  content  to  have 
a  primo  i'euore  and  a  prima  Donna 
for  every  piece,  stnous  or  comic,  and 
the  subordinate  characters  were  almost 
invariably  beneath  notice.  But  as  soon  as 
this  absurd  system  was  abaudcmed,  the 
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opera  acquired  popularity.  The  house 
was,  on  every  night  of  performance, 
filled  with  people  who  seldom,  if  ever, 
had  thought  of  going  before ;  and  that 
music,  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  the  admiration  of  the  select 
drcles,  became  familiar  even  to  vul- 
garity in  all.  That  the  genius  of  the 
composer  had  not  a  principal  share  in 
this  revolution  no  one  will  attempt  to 
deny ;  unaided,  however,  by  excellent 
acting,  as  well  as  singing,  it  never 
could  have  produced  the  same  effects. 
We  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
first  public  performance  of  Mozart's 
muHic  in  London. 

Mrs  Billington  produced  ''  La  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito"  for  her  benefit,  and 
we  have  for  that  divine  work  aU  the 
attachment  of  a  first  love.  That  opera, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  her 
own  part  of  Vitellia,  was  very  ill  per- 
formed ;  even  Braham  was  tame,  and 
maudlin  in  the  extreme,  *  in  the  char- 
acter of  Sesto ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
recollect,  with  becoming  gravity,  the 
gentleman  who  used  to  enact  the  noble- 
minded  Titus.  This  opera  should 
have  been  reserved  for  the  season  1817 ; 
no  one  who  then  saw  will  ever  forget 
it  The  admirable  performance  of 
Crivelli  in  the  part  of  the  emperor, 
and  Madame  Camporesi's  Sesto^were, 
to  our  thinking,  the  perfection  of  the 
lyric  art.  Every  other  character  was 
sustained  with  almost  equal  excellence; 
it  was  therefore,  in  all  its  parts,  the 
only  complete  opera  we  ever  witnessed. 
We  have  now  lost,  with  one  exception, 
all  those  performers  with  whom  we 
were  so  much  gratified  during  that 
season.  Crivelli  has  been  replaced  by 
Garcia,  and  perhaps  by  Placd — for 
Madame  Camporesi,  Miss  Corri  has 
been  substituted — ^and  Madame  Fodor 
has  ji^iven  place  to  Madame  Greorgi 
Bellochi.  Why  all  this  radical  reform 
has  taken  place,  we  shall  not  preisume 
to'dttermine,  but  it  will,  in  the  course 
of  the  season,  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly impolitic  in  the  manager  to 
break  up  such  a  company.  Already 
have  the  subscribers  become  dissatis- 
fied ;  mi'ctings  have  been  called,  and 
statements  required  and  obtained.  The 
extravagant  demands  of  singers  and 
dancers,  have  been  the  topic  of  com- 
mon animadversion, — the  improve- 
ments on  the  outside  of  the  house  have 
however  assumed  a  most  formidable 
aspect — the  inside  has  likewise  been 
daubed  over  in  a  manner  which  is 
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equally  at  variance  with  good  sense 
and  good  taste ;  and,  after  some  ddays, 
the  season  ocmmsenoed  on  the  night  of 
Tuesday,  26th  January,  with  L'ltalU 
ana  in  Algieri,  composed  by  the  ede« 
brated  Rmmi.  1Mb  is  t  pieoe  wbidi 
we  cannot  suppose  to  be  tdemUe  in 
any  country,  without  the  assistance  of 
excellent  music ;  it  is  an  awkward  oom- 
bination  of  the  fiuroe  of  the  SttUan,  with 
an  excellent  scene  in  ''  Iitf  Bcmrgmii 
Gentilhomme,"  which  is  in  this  open 
as  absurd  as  it  is  absurdly  managed. 
As  it  is  quite  indispeosaUe  to  hsft  a 
young  gentleman  in  love,  we  hvn,  of 
course,  Sig.  Garcia,  who  stngs  very 
amorously,  and  very  besatifiuly.  A 
lively  Italian  lady,  who  is  a  cspBve  at 
\lgiers,  like  Roxalana,  makes  t  Ibol  of 
the  silly  sultan  of  the  place ;  and  tlrare* 
fore,  Madame  Georgi  BeDodd  lOiilBBi 
her  first  appearance  in  Ei^gjbnil  to 
torment  Sig.  Plaoci^  who  siqgps.veiT. 
seriously  for  the  first  time,  throiiq^  bis 
cold.  Ambrogettiis,  asindotjboiuid, 
a  bufibon-admirer  of  the  aamb  lady, 
and  is,  somehow  or  other,  conitifaitcd 
by  the  aforesaid  bey,  or  snltaUj  «.p»* 
pataciy  a  sort  of  dignity  wbidi  is  nst 
very  well  understood,  or  defined,  and 
Mesdemoiselles  Corri  and  Mcpi.caiaec 
the  very  insipid  sultana  and  confl- 
dante. 

All  this  nothingness,  bowerer,  giva 
occasion  to  some  excellent  aedng,  and 
we  shall,  as  shortly  as  possibls^  notke 
what  appeared  to  us  most  wortiiy  of 
remark.  The  newspapers  bad»  aa  tun- 
al,  in  some  degree  ptrepned  oa.fe 
what  we  were  to  expect  firam  Uw  Oe- 
butante  Bellochi,  and  aware  w  WB  m^ 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  spring  feqr 
which  they  are  moved,  horn  ftttblu 
are  those  honest  chromdert,  ^ 
cordially  confess  that  we  wei 
ably  disappointed.  This  Udj' 
much  better  than  we  had  been  toUa 
did,  and  her  acting  was  saperkv  to 
any  thing  we  have  at  nresent  on  oar- 
national  sta^.  It  would  be  diffiodti 
perhaps  to  characterise  it;  it  is  in  ftet 
a  style,  and  not  a  manner,  of  atttfaig^* 
and  is  peculiar,  as  fiff  as  we  knaV|  to 
the  foreign  stage.  It  is,  at  the  iSMi' 
time,  so  sensible,  so  true,  that  pcrhipa 
the  very  rarity  of  its  occorrenbe  ilH 
duced  us  to  tbrm  a  higher  estimato  of 
its  merit.  Madame  l^odii  is,  wtth- 
out  doubt,  in  broad  comedy,  the  besl 
actress  we  have  seen  on  the  Itsliin 
stage;  but  the  part  which  shesnstainsln  ■ 
this  opera^  although  it  be  that  on  iHiieli 
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the  whole  of  the  plot  depends,  is  iii 
fact  very  poor,  and  the  music,  alheit 
gay  and  brilliant,  is  not  such  a,^  w€ 
can  dwell  upon  with  any  thing  hke 
affectionate  rcmenibrance-  There  are, 
however,  here  and  there  several  tine 
airSj  and  the  trio  which  concludes  the 
first  act,  beginning  **  Ptia  di  divUtrci 
da  voi  SigTtorij*  although  it  apj)eara  to 
us  to  be  almost  the  same  with  a  finale 
by  the  Katne  composer,  in  the  sell- same 
place  in  the  Barbieri^  di  Scviglki,  is 
idtogether  so  cheerful — so  peculiar — so 
uproarioHHj  if  we  may  be  allowed  tlie 
expression^  that  it  pleased  us  beyond 
any  thing  of  that  kind  we  have  heard 
for  a  consideriibk  time.  A  Bravura  in 
the  second  act, 

■*  Pcnsa  alia  patria  e  intrepido 
II  tuo  doverc  adempi,"  &.c. 
■was  admirably  executed  by  JMadame 
Bellochi;  indeed^  we  never  heard  any 
tiling  which  could  more  completely 
answer  the  wishes  of  both  the  author 
and  composer. 

The  part  of  Lindoro,  the  lover  of 
this  volatile  lady,  was  very  seriously 
performed  by  Sig,  Garcia,  wno,  dressed 
in  the  very  appropriate  costume  of  an 
officer  in  the  Coldstream  regiment  of 
foot  guards,  warbled,  on  his  tmtrance, 
SL  caratina,  a  stanza  of  which  we  shall 
gratify  our  readers  by  quoting,  it  nins 
thus: 

**  Languir  per  una  bella, 
E  star  iontan  da  quella 
£  11  piu  crudel  toniU'Dto, 
Che  provar  possa  un  cuor/' 
This  singularly  happy  and  original 
thought  is  spunoutinto  theusuid  nura- 
ir  of  versci?,  which  go  to  make  a  legiti- 
ate  full  length  fashionable  love  song, 
'he  music  is  composed  expressly  for 
e  Sign  or,  who  does  it  so  much  justice 
the  performance,  Garcia  and  Ros- 
ini  are  happily  made  for  each  other — 
le  compositions  of  the  latter  invariably 
•mind  us  of  something  we  have  heard 
fore.  We  arc  not,  however,  learned 
ough  on  this  subject  to  be  able  to 
ate  from  whom  he  borrows  with  such 
ledom ;  but  we  are  Uke  the  Vicar  of 
akeiield,  disposed  ever  and  anon  to 
claim,  "  Surely  we  have  heard  some- 
ing  of  this  before  ;*'  aliliough  we  are 
*ldora  fortunate  enough  to  light  ujK>n 
le  identical  Ephraim  Jenkinson.  The 
ith  appears  to  be,  that  Raisini  sel^ 
m  takes  the  trouble  of  tliinking  for 
iimself ;  he  takes  most  of  his  ideas 
^  »m  the  compositions  of  others,  and 
Vy  a  hiippy  adaptation,  in  the  manner 


of  the  dear  defunct  IVlichael  Kelly  of  j 
Imppy  memory,  he  bestows  it  all  aa 
original  upon  his  wondering  admirers* 
There  is  however  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween tliese  two  gentlemen— Rossini  i»J 
a  man  of  genius  and  Kelly  was   noU  1 
The  original  compositions  ot  tlie  former  i 
are  invariably  beautiful,  while  those  of  1 
the  latter,  it  they  ever  occur,  are  al»  f 
ways  so  questionable,  that  we  know  ] 
not  il*  he  has  ever  had  credit  for  what  j 
actually  belongs  to  him.     The  forte  < 
Kossini  is  in  his  concerted  pieces,  and  J 
in  that,  as  well  as  in  every  othej*  reJ 
spect,  this  opera  is  decidedly  inferiof«] 
to  the  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,  ] 

Garcia  is  the  perfection  of  the  Flo*  | 
rid  ;  his  emhelUshmt  nts,  of  the  most 
simple  air,  are  iuHnite  ;  and  we  will  \ 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  appears  to  i 
he  has  adopted  that  style  to  conceal  ^ 
the  want  of  power  and  no^iitnulo  in  his 
voice*  Tht're  is  no  recognising  an  air 
as  sung  by  bira*  We  remember  his 
pertonnanoe  lust  year  of  one  of  the 
finest  tenor  songs  in  existence,  "  Fria 
che  apiiuti  in  ciet  C Aurora^*'  by  Cimar- 
osa;  we  then  felt  Uke  David  in  the 
Hivah,  "  If  we  had  not  been  at  the 
dressings  we  should  not  have  known 
the  disti  again/'  This  gentleman  is 
however  a  good  comic  actor,  and  in  his 
style  an  accomplished  singt^r,  conse- 
quently a  great  acquisition  to  tliis 
theatre.  We  do  protest,  however, 
against  his  being  engagttl  at  the  ejt- 
pense  of  Crivelii.  Of  Sign  or  Placci  wc 
shall  say  nothing  until  ht  has  recover- 
ed from  his  cold  ;  he  appears,  as  far 
as  we  have  lieen  able  to  judge,  a  sen- 
sible actor — ^he  is,  at  any  rate,  a  good 
looking  man. 

If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  fre- 
quency of  re]>etition,  the  opera  we  are 
next  to  mention  must  be  in  hij^h  esti- 
mation. Of  **^  Lii  Mudista  lia^fpra' 
trice"  our  contemporaries  have  almofit 
universally  spoken  in  terms  of  unqtia- 
lified  reprobation.  The  materials  of  the 
piece  are  indeed  of  the  slightest  kind, 
and  such  as  would  scarcely  constitute 
a  farce  on  our  owji  stage.  It  is  brictiy 
this  :  a  very  engaging  lady  kee{)s  a  niiU 
liner's  shop  ;  die  has  two  pretty  ap- 
prentices ^Corri  and  Mori),  and  two 
lovers,  the  one  a  fencing  master  (Gar- 
da)*  and  the  other  un  apothecary 
(Angrisani) ;  there  is  likewise  a  third 
gentleman  ( Ambrogetti),  who  is  the 
parish  Hchoohnaster,  simple  in  wit  and 
roanners,  to  whom  the  atbresaid  milli- 
ner is  attachetl,  but  who  has  no  idea  of 
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his  own  happiness^  and  who  is  most  in- 
tent upon  teaching  his  little  boys  their 
accidence.  This  personage  is  at  once 
the  butt  of  the  lady,  and  the  instru- 
ment by  which  she  effects  her  purpose 
of  marrying  the  two  yoimg  ladies  to 
her  rejected  lovers.  He  is  at  last,  by 
the  plain  dealing  of  the  lady,  aware  of 
his  own  importance,  and  in  a  manner, 
peculiar,  we  believe,  to  the  stage,  he 
becomes  the  impassioned  husband  of 
the  fair  intriguante,  and  the  other  two 
gentlemen  transfer,  in  the  happiest 
manner,  all  their  affections  to  the  two 
apprentices. 

lliere  was  one  scene  in  this  play 
which  we  confess  was  not  much  to  our 
taste,  in  which  Madame  Perlina,  the 
Modista  in  question,  substitutes  her 
lovers  for  three  blocks,  which  she 
adorns  with  caps  and  bonnets,  in  the 
last  and  most  approved  taste.  We 
have  not  seen  any  thing  which  appear- 
ed to  us  more  ludicrous  or  ridiculous  ; 
the  opera,  however,  went  off  with  con- 
siderable effect.  Madame  Bellochi  was 
the  soul  of  whim  and  intrigue ;  she 
personated  the  milliner  with  the  hap- 
piest effect ;  indeed,  without  the  ex- 
cellent acting  of  herself,  and  Ambro- 
getti  in  the  schoolmaster,  the  piece 
would  not  have  been  suffered.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  music  of  Paisiello 
is  in  fault,  for  very  little  of  it  was  re- 
tained ;  the  principal,  and  certainly  the 
most  effective  airs,  were  taken  from 
other  authors ;  that,  for  instance,  in 
which  Bellochi  was  so  loudly  applaud- 
ed, '*  Di  piacer  mi  balza  il  cor"  is 
from  La  Garza  Ladra,  by  Rossini ;  it 
is  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  this 
composer — joyous  and  full  of  heart 
—and  it  communicated  to  the  audi- 
ence a  great  portion  of  that  delight 
which  was  so  evidently  felt  by  the 
singer,  whose  apparent  enjoyment 
of  her  own  performance  could  not 
be  mistaken — it  was  enthusiastic,  and 
as  remote^  from  conceit  as  truth  is 
from  falsehood.  Notwithstanding  that 
this  could  be  understood  comparatively 
by  few  (as,  most  assuredly,  eight-tenths 
of  those  who  attend  the  ojSii^ra  do  not 
understand  even  the  language),  it  was 
thoroughly  appreciated,  and  applause 
was  never  more  heartily  or  more  de- 
servedly bestowed  ;  the  conclusion  of 
this  piece  is  ill  defined  and  abrupt. 

Ambrogetti's  acting  surpassed  any 

tiling    we    have    hitherto    seen    him 

do — his  qui*  t  unconsciousness  when 

Perlina,  his  mistress,  is  making  the 
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most  direct  attacks  upon  his  hearty  his 
total  abandonment  to  his  fkte  when  he 
is  made  the  object  of  her  ridicule,  and 
invested  with  a  woman's  cap,  his  se- 
rious wostrophe  to  the  "  Shade  of 
Cicero,  while  in  this  atoation^  were 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  It  is  in 
such  diaracters  that  this  gentjemati  is 
very  great.  He  here  appwed  to  have 
given  up  his  excessive  propensity  t9 
Dufibonery^  and  to  have  raised  himself 
very  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  those 
who  were  capable  of  ftdhig  what  he 
did:  he  had  little  indeed  to  sin^  bat 
that  was  well  done,  and  in  peiftct 
keeping. 

On  Saturday^  2tth  February,  a  very 
full  house  was,  as  usual,  attracted  by 
the  announcement  of  //  Don  Giuveut* 
ni.  This  was  generally  sumioged  (al- 
though there  be  in  &ct  not&uig  In  Imt 
part  to  justify  the  q^nion),  a  trial  pi 
Bellochi's  strength.  She  hfd  a  hafl 
cold  (indeed  we  nev^  knew  a  eapittft 
singer  without  one}.  She  dd(%htod, 
although  from  our  knowledge  of  h$r 
talents,  she  by  no  means  sorpriaed  vs. 
In  Zerlinay  Madame  Fodor  was  Hvdyj 
engaging,  nay,  even  in  some  mernvft, 
el^ant;  but  Uiere  was  always  in  evojr 
thing  she  did  a  marked  atteatioil  to 
her  dress,  or  to  her  own  person,  wliicft 
was  paramount,  and  she  was  indcfeCii 
to  her  sweet  and  true  voice,  and  c 
appearance,  for  the  e^t^at  ponionl 
plause  she  uniformly  obtaiiiedr 
personal  qualifications  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  compare  the  two  ladies ;  but 
m  point  of  talent,  there  is  the  same 
difference  between  tht^ra  that  there  wa^ 
between  Mrs  Jordan  and  any  comic 
actress  of  her  time,  or  since.  Madame 
Bellochi  possesses,  in  an  eminent  de^ 
gree,  that  downright,  sensible^  appf- 
rently  thoughtless  and  hearty  nMiiner 
which  was  the  inimitabk  chajin  of 
Mrs  Jordan;  this  is  obviously  & 
greatest  compliment  wr  can  pay  to  any 
actress,  and  it  is  that  which  renders 
Bellochi  decidedly  superior  to  Fodor, 
In  the  part  now  under  consideration, 
Madame  Fodor  was  eom^idered  as  su^ 
preme,  fhnn  the  natural  prejutlice  in 
favour  of  the  person  who  originally 
plays  a  part  successlkUy.  Every  one 
who  succeeds  is  looked  upon  as  inva^ 
ding  that  ^und  which  is  preficrip- 
tively  the  right  of  another.  Popular 
feeling  was  therefore  a  spring- tide  iu 
favour  of  Madame  Fodor,  and  yet  Ma- 
dame Bellochi  had  both  the  courage 
and  the  talent  to  turn  these  disadvan- 
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situatian  to  account. 
Here,  as  in  the  two  parts  she  had  pre- 
viously acted,  her  thorough  knowledge 
of  her  profession  was  conspicuous^ 
Ever  busy — ever  attentive,  there  was 
no  pause — no  blank  left;  her  songs 
came  trippingly  off  the  tongue,  and 
those  who  knew  best  what  she  did  were 
the  best  pleased.  The  very  dress 
ahe  wore  was  at  once  so  characteristic 
tnd  becoming,  that  she  did  away  that 
impression  of  want  of  taste  which  her 
Er^t  appt*arance  seemed  so  astoundingly 
to  announce.  So  well  did  her  man- 
ners and  character  Correspon<l,  that 
even  the  curtsies  she  made  u[>on  the 
repetition  of  hur  every  song,  were  those 
of  a  lively  unabashed  country  girl. 
We  may  be  accused  of  over-weening 
admiration  of  this  bdy  ;  but  the  oc- 
casion justiiies  it.  When  Don  Gio- 
vanni accosts  *her,  the  whole  soul  of 
Bellochi  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in 
admiration  of  his  fine  feathers  and 

fay  clothes  ;  when  he  took  her  by  the 
and  and  began  talking  his  usual  soft 
nonsense,  her  wonder  and  delight 
broke  oat  in  little  half-uttered  excla- 
mationsj  and  her  happiness  seemed 
at  its  height,  when^  pointing  off,  he 
says — 

••  Quel  Casinetta  e  mio — boIi  saremo, 
£  1A  grogello  mto,  d  sposeremo.** 
The  duetto  of  La  ce  darem,  la  mano" 
Ibllowed  with  its  usual  effect ;  it  is 
perhaps  more  in  character  than  any 
thing  of  this  kind  in  existence;  and 
the  more  we  know  of  Ufe,  the  more 
we  are  convinced  of  tliis  fact.  We 
are  unwilling  to  detain  our  readers  by 
extending  our  remarks  on  this  subject; 
but  we  hope  to  be  excused  while  we 
trespass  for  a  moment  to  point  out  the 
contrast  between  Bellochi  and  her  pre- 
decessor in  the  whole  business  of  the 
port.  The  one  was  all  attention  and 
aiiimattou  even  while  she  listened,  and 
the  other  appeared  always  pettish  and 
«ullej^  if  any  one  sung  except  herself. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Lepo- 
rello  of  Signior  Romero  ?  If  this  gen- 
tleman be  intended  as  the  legitimate 
successor  of  Naldi,  we  have  only  to 
say,  that  we  did  not  think  he  could 
have  had  a  successor  interior  to  him- 
self in  the  part ;  the  present  incum- 
bent has  the  rare  merit  of  being  in- 
comparably the  worst  singer  we  ever 
heard,  and  the  worst  actor  ever  in- 
flicted upon  us ;  he  was  perfectly  ap- 
preciated, and  we  eludl  not  add  to  his 
•r  the  manager's  mortification.  Public 
Vol.  IV, 
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feeling  has  induced  Naldi  to  quit  the 
stage*  and  we,  in  the  simplicity  of  our 
ignorance,  thought  that  Placci  was  to 
replace  him — but  it  seems  we  iirt-  wide 
of  the  mark.     From  first  to  last  Naldi 
was  overrated ;  the  late  Mr  Goold  an- 
nounced him  in  the  bills  of  1806  as 
'^  the  first  Buffo  Caricato  in  Europe ;" 
for  many  years  he  was  a  great  favour-* 
itCj  and  in  certain  comic  old  gentlemen, 
he  might  be  truly  said  to  be  without  ' 
a  rival ;    of  late  years,  however,  he 
has   become  so  insufferably   careless,  ' 
or  indifferent,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  * 
failure  of  his  voice)  that  we  must  con-  \ 
fess  our  satisfaction  on  his  retirement. 
His  Leporello,  one  of  the  best  char* 
acters  in  the  whole  Opera  Buff  a,  wai 
so  inefficient,  so  little  what  it  oughl  J 
to  be,  or  even  what  he  himself  w«»l 
capable  of  makhig  it,  that  we  never  | 
could  endurehim  in  the  character.  The  | 
music  of  it,  whether  Leporello  sings  by  J 
himself,  or  in  concert  mth  others,  i§  j 
the  finest  in   the  piece.     The  intro*  [ 
duction,  when    he  is  ivaiting  in  the! 
dark  for  his  master,  and  the  subse-l 
quent  scene  with  Don  Giovanni  and  I 
Donna  Anna,  are  perhaps  unequalled  ] 
in  music,  and  would  alone  place  Mo-  [ 
sart  in  the  same  rank  with  the  great* ' 
est  dramatic  genius  of  any  age.    Wer« 
we  to  go  through  with  the  part,  we 
should  be  constrained  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  unvarying  and  perhaps  ex- 
travagant panegyric.     The  recitativo, 
the  whole  business,  demand  a  certain  ] 
tact,  and  knowledge  of  life  and  char- 
acter, unknown  to,  or  at  least  unex- 
pressed by  Naldi.     Of  his  parts  in  the] 
duetts,    *'  Eh  via  Buffbon>"  and  *'  e  | 
Statua  Gentilissima,"  he  made  liter- J 
ally  nothing.      What,  therefore,  can  j 
be  said  of  a  successor  w^ith  the  before- 
mentioned  qualifications  ?    The  piece  ■ 
has  been  withdrawn,  no  doubt,  with  a 
view  to  supplying  the  deficiencies,  and 
we  hope  the  manager  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  the  part  to  Angrisanij  . 
who  has  deservedly  become  a  favourite  | 
of  the  public; — ^!ie  is  a  most  un pre- 
suming sensible  actor,  and  has  one  of 
the  finest  bass  voices  we  ever  heard* 
Should  this  change  take  place,  how- 
ever, who  can  sing  the  music  of  the 
Commendatore .?    or  who  supply  the 
place  of  the  simple-hearted  Masetto? 
Begrez  was,  with  the  exception  of  a 
want  of  power,  the  very  person   re- 
quired for  Don  Ottavio,  tJie  walking 
gentleman.     The  voice  of  this  per- 
former is  more  adapted  to  a  drawing* 
4  Y 
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room  than  to  a  larse  Uicatre ;  and  we 
could  not  help  feeling  the  loss  of  our 
favourite  Crirelli,  who  used^  good- 
naturedly  to  perform  a  part  80  much 
beneath  his  great  powers ;  it  was  like 
John  Kemble  playing  Percy  Ui  the 
Castle  Spectre.  Miss  Corri^  whoj 
since  Camporesi's  departure^  has  been 
the  Donna  Anna^  is  OHisidbrably  im- 
proved. Previously  to  this  young  la- 
dy's appearance,  her  friends  had  the 
imprudence  to  excite  the  most  extra- 
vagant  expectations  of  the  public  She 
was,  ^n  short,  a  perfect  Catalani,  a 
better  musician,  and  in  every  respect 
more  ocnrrect;  and  this  we  oursdves 
heard  from  the  highest  musical  autho- 
rity. Our  ovvn  experience  had  taught 
us  to  believe  this,  with  certain  limita- 
tions ;  and  as  we  expected,  so  it  fell 
out.  We  were  present  on  the  night 
of  her  debut,  and  had  then  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  tolerably  correct 
estimate  of  the  lady's  powers.  A  great 
deal  that  we  had  been  told  was  true. 
She  has  an  extraordinary  voice,  an 
accurate  ear,  and  taste  and  judgment 
lierliaps  beyond  her  years — every  re- 
quisite, in  short,  for  her  profession, 
excepting  only  that  which  is  indispen- 
sable, the  possession  of  which  would 
have  made  ner  all  she  was  said  to  be, 
and  without  which  her  other  talents 
have  not  at  all  times  secured  her  a 
patient  hearing.  She  has  no  soul — un- 
luckily this  cannot  be  acquired.  Miss 
Corri  must  therefore  be  content  to  be 
what  she  is,  a  second  rate  personage, 
and  her  friends  are  now,  doubtless,  of 
the  same  opinion  with  the  public. 
There  is  a  lady,  who,  by  mere  force 
of  talent,  is  acquiring  a  certain  portion 
of  favour.  We  always  hear  Miss 
Hughes    with    pleasure.      She  sings 


with  gnu  tnOk  and  magf.  It  u 
not  dn&nll  to  Meertdn  wbf  Ae  hm 
been  hitlMrto ntker enduiw  Umii^ 
I»oved.  Hie  6et  it,  die  k  wttSbat 
young  nor  bndaoine.  Sho  ii^.  lioifs- 
erer^  fo  invaiMblj  ootieety  oo  at« 
tentir^  and  ao  madt  in  bet  jdaes^ 
that  weearenolta  ace  fiaoMXhlni 
better  paAmiied*  JuaAMMpalii  kv 
been  flo  be-RoadiMrd  wdbanalndfa 
DonGiavanni^  that  it  ia  aa  if  iv»pd« 
ed  an  old  hoiue  abofot  our  eaiQ^  to  a» 
any  thing  againat  him;  jhul  tnHk  m 
the  only  thutt  of  real  vate  in  lU$ 
world;  we  uall  thorafiNEn  naniMlf 
confess  our  convictiony  tlialJiia  ton 
beginning  to  end  a  very  bad  perform'* 
ance ;  tMre  is  nothing  of  tlie  disiipa* 
ted  grandee  about  hiin  but  hk  dress; 
his  manners  are  more  vulgar  than 
those  of  his  valet ;  and  he  hawls  the 
women  about  the  stage  more  lilse  a 
tavern  blood,  than  the  noble  insinua- 
ting cavalier  he  calls  hhnmlf—('^  U^ 
nobil  cavalier^  tfual  ii>  mi  vauto"J  No 
one  can  easily  be  leM  seductive,  and; 
fortunately  for  us^  the  ladies  are  of 
our  opinion.  lie  is  diEqunlilied  both 
by  nature  and  art  for  this  character ;  be 
is  perpetually  playing  monkey  tricb, 
and  is  upon  a  footing  of  the  most  de* 
basing  fiuniliarity  with  his  serTanl; 
and  yet,  such  lix^  bet^n  the  ^cination 
of  Ins  bold  lively  man  ner,  that  the 
performance  of  thiK  single  part  did 
more  for  him  in  London  in  one  night, 
than  aM  the  fimner  eSbrta  of  his  life 
could  do  for  him  on  the  contin^t* 
Ills  part  in  this  piece  ahouH  be  L«- 
porello,  if  he  hod  voice  to  £ing  it ; 
and  could  we  choose  our  represeiita>^ 
tion  of  Don  Gigvanni,  we  should? 
without  hesitation,  pronounce  it  wr^t* 
ten  for  Tramezzani* 


GLOUVIKA  S  WARNING. 


Sib  Chahles — Glorvina. 
Sir  C.   Glorvina !  Glorvina,  beware  of 

the  day. 
When  the  Quarterly  meets  thee  in  bat- 

de  array  !— 
For  thy  volumes,  all  damned,  rush  unread 

on  my  sight, 
Glorvina !  Glorvina,  ah !  diink  ere  you  write ! 
See  !  see,  where  the  witty  and  wise  about 

town 
Are  struggling,  who  foremost  shall  trample 

thee  down ! 
Proud  GiFFORn  before  hath  insulted  the 

shun!— 
AndtfROKER,  in  spleeni  may  pozBue  diae 

again! 


But  hark,  in  thisdrea^  preparfttioi]  for  wUf 
What  lady  to  Paris  (Kt^  fnintic  and  tar  i-* 
lis  mine.  Doctor  Moroan^'Bj  my  brids 

may  not  wait,  . 

So  heavy  are  hiniag  tiiaanava  af  AiiWi' 
In  vain,  for  the  Qoartedjr  virili  fSbm^tm 
And  its  pi«es  are  leadwilfa  •  i^  af  il^ 

pair! 
Weep,  lady !  thy  pfoi^eela  are  ViA^tff 

done— 
Oh,  weep!  bot  thy tcata only aUftilMk 

ftin! 
For  their  blade  ink  k] 

pen,— 
And  die  book  they  onse  itafc^  Mijf  I 

enagain! 


■  Clor.  Go  preach  ta  thy  pittieiiisy  thou 
I  death-truing  seer, 

■  Or  if  Giflbrd  and  Croker  so  drcadM  appcart 
f    Go^  crouch  from  the  war,  like  a  xecreaDt 

knight, 
Ch*,  draw  my  silk  shawl  o*cx  thy  otgaia  of 

light! 
Sir  C,  Ha  f  taiighest  tliou,  old  lady,  thy 

btifibttnd  to  scorn  ? 
White  hird  oi  the  common,  thy  plume  shall 

be  torn  J 
Shall  the  jpooae  on  the  wing  of  the^agk  ga 

forth? 
Let  her  dread  the  fierce  spoilers  who  watch 

in  the  north  I — 
Let  her  fly  from  the  anger  of  Jei&ey*i  saxe 

Ah  I  home  let  her  Bpeed--for  the  havoc  is 

nigh  f — 
But  lonely  and  wiH  h  my  lady^s  ahode  I 
Ajid  ctir&cd  by  a  spell  that  wtU  force  het 

abroad  !^ 
Ah,  why,  when  her  mansion  isdesert  and  cold, 
U  Dublin  Uio  hot  this  fair  lady  to  Iwld  ? 
Whfle  carriages  roll  thro*  the  street  of  Kil. 

dare. 
Due  south  to  the  Grc^n,  and  due  north 

to  the  Square, 
WBl  none  check  their  steeds,  as  in  triumph 

they  prance* 
At  tlie  df>or  ot^  the  travelling  lady  from 

France  ? — 
Woe  I  kdy  *  bad  ever  is  followed  by  wone. 
And  the  demon  was  with  thee,  whose  bless- 
ing is  curse ! 
Wax  eyil  hath  acandal    been   aiming  thy 

tongue  *^- 
fHorvifia !  the  dirge  of  tliy  glory  is  sung  I 
Ah  t   ^hbn  beholds  thee — to  scofi*  Mim  to 

spurn  1 — 
Betum  to  tliy  dwelJing— aU  lonely  return  !— 
Glor,  False  wizards  avaunt  !^-I  have  mar- 

lihalled  my  clan, 
Their  pens  are  a  thousaad— their  genius  is 

one  I 
They  mock  tliy  prescriptions ! — they  laugh 

at  thy  breath* 
Go  I  preach  to  thy  patients  of  danger  and 

death  ! — 
Then  wdcome  be  Croker — his  smile  or  his 

frown, 
And  welcome  be  Crawley^-we*Il  trample 

them  down ! 
Their  colour  eh  all  vary  from  yellow  to  blue* 
Like  the  CO vcr  of  Constable's  famous  Review  t 
When  my  heroes  impassioned  for  victory 

^  strain. 
Sir  Richard  tlic  learned  !— «tid  Ensor  the 

vam  ! 
All  active,  all  armed,  in  their  author's  ar- 
ray !_* 
Sir  C  Gloivina,  Glorvina,  beware  of  the 

day  ! 

•  The  text  is  certainly  here  incorrect^  nor 
can  t ,  from  any  manuscript,  supply  a  reading 
on  which  we  can  rely  witii  certainty^-**  Alt 
armed  in  tlieir  autlior^s  array /^^VV hat  can 
this  mean  ?  it  implies  a  direct  contradiction, 
which  has,  however,  led  tne  to  the  tnic 
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^was  my  studies  in  youth  gave  me  mystical 

lore. 
And  the  womb  of  the  FuTtmB  in  fear  I 

explore ! 
Time  tremhlca  in  pain,  as  his  pulses  I  fee!. 
But  &tc  must  be  loiown  tho*  I  may  not  re* 

veal ! 
I  tell  thee^  that  LoirDOK  with  laughter  will 

ring. 
When  the  Wood-hounds  of  Mukeay  at 

FtottExt  E  shall  spring  !^ 
Ho !  CoLiuiRN  I  arouse  thee,  arouse  thet 

with  speed, 
And  arm  tliy  gazette^-*ds  a  moment  of 

need  !^ 
Ho  I    Mag  A  I — green  Mag  a  ! — awaken 

each  sprite! 
Eaiiis->ralse  your  oak-cnitchcs  to  cover  her 

flight! 
Oh!  wouldthat  t)iy  book  went  tosleepofitself. 
Like  pamphlets  unbound  on  a  dust-coveted 

ihelft 

reading—**  unarmed  ^^^though  I  have  not 
ventm^d  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  text — the 
Lidy  says,  her  heroes  arc  **  unarmed,'*  L  6. 
(as  she  proceeds  to  explain)  "  in  their 
author^s  array'* — in  the  peculiar  dress  of  ' 
tlietr  profession  as  authors,  *^  cedant  arum 
tog«t."^r/k-o6aW. 

This  passage  was  first  suspected  by  Mr 
Theobald,  whonroposedan  alteration,  which, 
while  it  furniBnes  an  intdligible  meaning, 
loi^cH  sight  akogetlior  of  the  poetry,  as  is  too 
often  tlie  case  with  verbal  en  ticg»  By  look- 
ing to  the  work,  which  it  is  evident  our  im- 
mortal poet  had  in  hts  eye  during  the  whole 
of  this  prophecy,  we  may  periiaps  be  led  ta 
the  true  reading, 

»*  All  pJaided  and  pIuiBcd  in  their  tartoa 
array,**  is  the  original  Unc  ;  while  compar* 
ing  this  with  tlio  hne  which  stands  in  the 
text,  it  occurred  to  me  that  our  poet  wrote, 

**  lll-piud,  'tis  presumed — in  their  au*  < 
thor'a  array."  From  tlieir  appearing  •*  in 
tlieir  author's  array,**  she  not  unnaturally 
infers,  that  the  aujoliariee  on  whose  aid  »he 
relies,  are  ill -paid.  The  Oxford  Editor  Ubb 
silently  printed— *^  inactive  alarm. "^FFar- 
burioH^ 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  where  we  do 
not  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  iningi- 
nation  of  the  author,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the 
cridc ;  but  after  the  best  consideration  I 
ci^uld  give  tlie  passage,  the  cmendstion  ap» 
pears  to  me  rather  acute  than  true ;  the  ^ 
heroine  of  our  dialogue  means  to  say,  the  ' 
activity  of  her  champions  is  such,  that  they 
proceed  at  once  to  the  field,  witiiout  diangmg 
tlieir  ordinary  dress>-^l  once  thouglu  that  we 
might  perhaps  read,  "  All  armed,  though 
in  autliors  array" — ^meaning  that  her  de» 
fend  ants  were  not,  as  the  phrase  is,  out  of  j 
elbowii  I  but  it  is  more  easy  to  suggest  pUut- 1 
ible  correctioni,  than  to  interpret  the  words' 
wliidi  maintdn  stubbornly  their  pUoe  in 
the  text :  and  the  critic  should  not  forget, 
tliat  deviation  from  the  language  of  the  au« 
thor,  more  frequently  indicates  ignoraaet 
th^  ingenuity.«-tA(/^/ff(ir». 
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But  monm  I  iir  %  darker  depa^ure  u  ncnr^ — 
The  wiie  afaall  ootid  cmn,  ami  Ihe  witty  shftll 

neer! 
And  flbe,  that  fiur  todj  whuse  hom«  is  the 


WlMtAi 

What 


Jk 1 


Widi  twoided  Sir  AnTatra,  thy  doom 

shaJl  partake. 
In  vain  afaaU  she  combat  for  Mobgak  le 

FAY.f 

GJor.  Down,  soothleis  inmiltey^  I  eoom 
what  yon  say  ! 

•  •«  That  fidr  lady,  whose  home  ij  the  Lake," 

The  heroine,  who,  as  sbe  says,  is 
<*  placed  in  a  d^nite  Tank  omotig  Authors^ 
andhi  no  undistmgiuahed  ^t^^  oi  ^dt^y  «*' 
appears  rather  provoked  at  this  passage,  m 
mav  be  gathered  from  her  t^Iy^  The  ul- 
Insum  appears  to  be  to  the  chaptttr  in  tlie 
Mort  d'i^iir,  tJmt  relit^  Sir  Arttiur'pad. 
Ventures  with  the  Lady  of  tht!  Lake  See 
also  "  A  Treatise  on  llathing,"  by  Sir  A. 
Clarke,  Knkhtof  thi^  B4.th  Temple  at  Dub- 
lin,8oldby&e  autho; — half  pnce  to  bather& 

f  "  MoKgan  Ic  Fay." 
**  And  die  other  skter,  Mqrgaa  Je  Fay^ 
was  pqt  to  school  in  a  minnery  ;  and  there 
she  learned  so  mucht  tha(  $hc  wag  a  gT«at 
derk  of  necromancy ;  and  after  that  she 
was  wedded  to  Eing  Urisnt^e,  of  the  land  d£ 
Gore.*^^S}ng  Ari/iur^  ^v,  page  4. 
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riateaslkrok* 
irith  yoo^g  Lm*- 


f-Al 

fiEnraAM  is  waltziiig  GLoavriTA 

the  fair  I 
And  Ida  ia  wriestliEig  with  Lasit  Clak** 

CAmi:  I  * 
NearapotBt&te  H£bI£Ya  see  iHoe^Ciff^B  facv! 
Oh  never  a  baU  such  a  galliard  did  giscel — 
In  the  beauty  of  feme  they  rnxxan  to  my 

sight  1_ 
Be  ^ey   aived — ^be  they  damned^-I  will 

wdte — \  will  write  ! 


•  Ida  of  Athens — frotu  the  robust  ^ivQe» 

and  out<if>daar  habits  of  Lady  Clancarcii 

Ihe  reader  tnay  be  apprehetinivf' gf  Ida^s  not 

being  a  match  for  her — this  ethereal  crea* 

ture,   however,    hikd   the   advantage    iDCtft 

probably  of  tnuch  prndice*      The  reader 

£3Lnnot  forget  h«>w  often  sbe  is  described  as 

t€d    ig  to  the  gymEmsiam — aometimes  she 

ia       intod  to  ua  aa  imgaged  there  at  her 

n       e  !^-lTam  thia  circumstajice,  we  sup 

die  gynaeeum  might  have  been  in- 

pil   by  the  learned  nuthctess,   but  thii 

appears  to  prove  that  w^  were  mktaktn, 

wc  are  anxious  to  acknowledge  our  er« 

xurx  in  the  tnost  public  maiui^> 
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ON  THE  CONNEXION  PZTWEEN    PUOILISH,  aTATUABT,  FAlNTlNGj 


POETBT, 


The  grave  peaceable  folks  of  Scoi> 
land^  who,  it  mu^t  be  confesscdj  arc 
rather  slow  at  a  joke^  cannot  for  their 
souls  perceive  the  wit  of  pugilism.  It 
is^  on  the  contrary;  spoken  of  with  the 
deepest  horror^  m  i^mething  mon^ 
strous  and  un«aturalj  and  we  have 
more  than  once  lie^ird  the  infmority 
of  the  English  to  tho  Scotch  ^ssffrted 
on  the  sole  groundi  that  the  fonder  are 
a  boxing  people. 

That  Christians^  Jiews^  or  Pagans, 
must,  by  the  very  neoessity  of  their 
nature,  either  box  or  stub  oue  anotherj 
we  see  no  good  reaBon  for  believing— 
and  our  own  admiration  of  pugilism 
is  not  forced  upon  us  at  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma.  We  t^annot,  for  example, 
think  that  a  iedotis  Italian  would  re* 
frain  from  tne  nee  of  the  stiletto, 
though  pugilism  were  to  fiouxish  in 
Italy.  The  character  of  the  Engliihexhi^ 
Wts  itself  in  the  ring  no  doubt, — but  if 
they  indeed  be  a  morie  chivalrous  peo- 
ple than  they  were  a  century  agOj  we 
really  cannot  so  gratify  our  love  of 
pugilism  at  the  expcnst*  of  truth,  as 
to  attribute  that  ini  prevent  en  t,  iu  any 
great  d^ee,  to  the  "  heroic  wiadom ' 
of  Slack  and  firoughtoii. 


it  though  we  are  far  fi-om  belong-* 
j  to  that  seel  of  philosophers  who 
awu^j  JUte  all  that  is  peculiarly  excel- 
lent in  the  English  character  to  beef 
and  boxing,  we  hold  ourselves  at  a 
stiU  greater  distance  frotn  them  who 
see,  in  the  increase  of  priie-fightingt 
symptomB  of  a  deterioration  of  na»« 
tional  spirit,  and  omens  of  eminent 
ruin.  It  is  our  opinion ^  and  it  is  an 
opinion  that  we  have  not  Ibrraed  on 
light  consideration,  that  the  art  of  pu- 
gilism can  effect  the  stability  of  ai 
empire  only  by  means  of  the  influence 
which  it  exerts  oTcr  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  a  peoplCi 
through  the  meiUum  of  the  imagiBft- 
tion  and  the  ^e  arts. 

If  ever  the  art  of  statuary  be  restor- 
ed to  its  ancient  f^lory  it  will  be  ia 
England*  Dndoubtedly  there  maj 
have  been  something  in  the  mythologi- 
cal religion  of  Greece  peculiarly  ta- 
vourable  to  the  growth  of  this  art-— 
but  J  after  all,  the  cliief  advutJtage  which 
the  ancient  sculptor  postsCi^scd  over  the 
modern t  was  that  of  behokluig  tbt 
naked  body  in  con  tion  as  well  ss 
in  repose^  J  u,  GuUey,  t*ri^« 
Carterj  Gregson,  wm     ,  Ncate,  Cooi^r^ 
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119*3     ^^  ^^  Connejnon  between  Ptu^^ism,  StiUuary,  Paintings  ^e. 


and  tbe  other  '*  big  ones/'  are  fit  to 
peel  againsi  any  Greek  that  ever  t?ii- 
terecl  u  rinj^  of  old — ^and  we  rejieat, 
Hmt  if  statuary  e^er  comes  to  perfec- 
tion in  this  iaknd^  we  must  look  for 
the  Uiie  causes  of  it  to  ^loulsey  Hursts 
or  to  Wormwood-ricruhs. 

There  is  un  intimate  c{>nnexiou  be- 
tween statuary  and  painting^ — and 
could  wc  once  see  the  formtr  flourish- 
ing under  the  henign  influence  of  pu- 
gifisnij  no  doubt  it  would  impart  its 
vigour  to  the  aister  art.  Landscape 
painting  seeius  to  us  to  be  acquiring 
an  undue  ascendency  over  historicaL 
Now  nothing  woultl  so  elevnte  historic 
cal  painting  as  picturesque  warfare. 
UiifortunateJy,  the  art  of  war  now-a- 
days,  (as  the  game  of  war  is  played  by 
soldiers,)  is  far  from  being  productive  of 
pietures<jue  effects.  But  we  cannot  ima- 
gine a  subject  better  adapted  for  histori- 
cal painting  tlian  the  ring  at  somegreat 
national  pugilistic  contest — suchj  tor 
1  example^  as  that  between  Randal  and 
Turner^  on  which  the  honour  of  Ire- 
land and  Wales  hung — a  subject,  in- 
deed* fitted  to  awaken  all  the  most 
powerful  passions  of  the  hum  an  soul. 

It  is  plain  that  we  are  not  now  writing 
a  regular  essay  on  the  scope  and  tenden- 
cy of  pugilism  J  after  the  fashion  of 
Mr  Napier's  celebrated  essay  on  the 
scope  and  tendency  of  the  writings  of 
Lord  Bacon.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
understand  the  art  of  boxing  so  well 
as  he  does  that  of  reasoning  by  induc- 
tion ;  we  throw  out  merely  a  few  hints 
as  food  for  speculation,  but  cannot  ex- 
pect that  the  attention  of  the  world 
will  be  so  rivetted  to  them  as  it  was  to 
the  original  Illustrations  of  that  eru- 
dite philosopher. 

If,  however  J  pugihsm  may  thus  ma- 
nifestly exert  a  highly  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  statuary  and   piiinting,  it 
can  scarcely  fail  of  betng  friendly  to 
poetry.      Indeed,  as  yet,  its  effects  on 
the  poetrv  of  England  have  been  more 
I       visible    tlian    on    any   of    the    other 
I       fine  arts,     Some  of  our  best  pugilists 
are  likewise  among  our  best  poets,  and 
I       the  name  of  Bob  Gregson  has  at  least 
J       as  fair  a  chance  of  immortality  as  that 
of  Leigh  Hunt. 

Pugilism  seems   to  have   acted  on 

poetry  chiefly  through  the  medium  of 

its  slang  language.     It  has  enriched 

I       the  diction  of  poetry  (which,  notwith- 

]       standing   the  preface  to   the   Lyrical 

Ballads,  we  and  Boh  Gregson  think 

£ssenti:dly  dilfcrt  nt  from  that  of  prose  )j 

^ivith  a  vast  a^c^ssioa  of  **  choice  set 


tenns,"  for  which  there  is  absolutely 
rjo  equipollent  in  any  of  the  other  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  Above  all,  it  has 
introduced  into  poetry  new  images, 
and  given  to  almost  all  representations 
of  ^'^  sensuous  forms"  a  vividness, 
and,  il*  we  may  use  the  expression,  a 
palpabihty  for  which  we  may  look  in 
vain  throughout  the  works  of  die  finest 
spirits  anterior  to  the  pugilistic  era  of 
English  poetry. 

The  influence  of  pugUism  on  pohtics 
is  a  subject  on  which  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  touch — for  we  reserve  it  for  an 
essay  to  be  read  betbre  the  Speculative 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  We  may  only 
remark^  that  the  late  trial  of  strength 
between  Mr  Lamb  and  Mr  Ilobhouse 
proved  liow  intimately  connected  pu- 
gilism is  with  the  freedom  of  election, 
and  the  indei^cndence  of  Parliament. 
Indeed,  we  understand  thift  Caleb 
Baldwin  has  the  entire  disposal  of  two 
seats  ;  while  Turner,  through  his  late 
deteat  by  Randal,  the  NoNi-AatiL, 
has  lost  aimoet  all  his  parliamentary 
influence; 

We  hope  that  these  few  remarks 
will  serve  to  couifort,  by  a  more  cheer- 
ing and  benign  philosophy,  the  mimls 
of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  wont 
to  talk  of  the  brutality  and  cruelty  of 
pugilism.  It  is  plain,  that  the  more 
art  the  less  brutality,  and  really  to 
see  a  man  knocked  down  in  England 
does  one's  heart  good.  As  to  cruelty, 
surely  boxing  is  not  half  so  bad  as  the 
skinning  of  eels.  And  as  to  manners, 
we  never  drink  a  Iwttle  ot^  claret  with 
Mr  Jackson,  or  eJit  a  beef-steak  with 
Tom  Belcher,  without  feeling  that  of 
pugilism,  as  of  the  other  flne  arts,  may 
with  all  truth  be  said, 

**  Ingenuas  didiccsse  fidelitcr  artes 

Kmoilit  mores  nee  sinit  c&se  feros.^* 
A  sentiment  thus  beautifully  trans* 
lated  by  Bob  Gregson  ; 
*'  A  knowledge  of  die  pugiUstic  art 
To  ninoner  gives  the  softness  of  the  heart.'* 

We  have  been  led  into  these  **  high 
and  noble  fancies/'  by  a  late  volume 
of  the  pugilistic  school,  entitled  **  Tom 
Crib's  JMemorial  to  Congress,  ^c," 
from  which  we  shall  now  make  a  few 
extracts.  In  the  Preface,  which  is 
written  by  a  gentltman,  modestly  call- 
ing himself  "  One  of  the  Fancy,**  we 
have  the  ftdlowing  excellent  remarks 
on  the  **  flush  iLinguuge." 

And  now,  with  respect  to  that  pccidiar 
language  called  FUuh^  or  St  Glhs'i  Grtik^ 
in  which  Mr  Crib's  Mcmoriiil  and  tbft 
Other  articles  in  the  present  volume 


fSi 


(H       Com     kmi 
I  I      I 


few 


iiig  liif  Tkjltiiee  ol  • 
ioof  ciOed/lMcftkl,  f       «  • 
HUiyny»  now^tnA         Sly 
of  omne  to  eonfimal  w.«»i^ 
peCtuUf  cither  allariDg  tlie 
words,  or  addiiig  ocv  ooe^ 

object  fecrecj  icDdcn  it  _ 
Avt  veooune  to  mdi  imiowtfiopfc 


of  pcr> 


bft?t  veooune  to  mdi  mooniamm.  In  Aii 
refipect,  alio,  it  rcMiiUet  die  crnMpfbf 
of  kingf  and  ambuMdon,  wlio  ftf  a  eon- 
tinual  change  of  cipher  eontrifo  to  baflfe  the 
inouifittTeneH  of  the  enemif.  But,  noU 
withitanding  the  Protean  natmo  ef  tht 
Flaah  or  Coiii  language,  dto  greater  part  of 
tti  ▼ocabnlary  hae  nmained  nmhanged  te 
centarite«  Mdaunjof  tfaewovda  need  by 
the  Ctfidng  BesgMt  m  Beaumoni  and 
Fletcher,*  and  the  Gq^eiee  m  Ben  Jonion^ 
Ma«Que,f  are  ttill  to  be  heard  amonfl  the 
Gnoitici  of  Ihwt-etreet  and  Todim.fieldfc 
To  prig  is  stiu  to  steal  ;$  to  /ft,  to  beat ; 
Irmr^  money;  duds^  dothes;S  praneerw 
hones ;  bousingJcettt  an  defaoow;  cose,  a 
fellow ;  a  «i>w*«  btby,  a  [rig,  Ac  Ac  There 
are  also  several  instances  of  the  same  temiy 
preserved  with  a  totally  differmt  si^nifiea- 
tion.  Thus,  to  fnUl,  which  was  onpnaUj 
**  to  rob,**|j  is  now  ''  to  beat  or  fight?'  and 
the  word  r«m,  which  in  Ben  Jonson's  time, 
and  even  so  late  as  Grose,  meant  Jlne  and 
gomlf  is  now  generally  used  for  the  very  op- 
posite qualities ;  as,  "  he*s  but  a  rum  one,** 
&c  Most  of  the  Cant  phrases  in  Head*8 
Knglish  llogue,  which  was  nublished,  I  be- 
lieve, in  1666,  would  be  mtelCgible  to  a 
Greek  of  the  present  day;  thougti  it  must 

*  In  their  amusing  comedy  of  **  the  B^- 
gar*s  Bush.'* 

f  The  Masque  of  the  Gipdes  Metamor- 
phosed— The  Gipsy  language,  indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  sudi  terms  as  rdate  to  their 
own  peculiar  customs,  diffen  but  little  from 
the  ri'gulRr  Flash ;  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting the  Vocabulary,  subjoined  to  the 
Life  of  Uainfyldc-Moor  Carew. 

:*:  See  the  tliird  Chapter,  1st  Book  of  the 
History  of  Jonatlian  Wild,  for  ^*  an  unde- 
niable testunony  of  the  great  antiquity  of 

^  An  angler  for  duds  is  thus  described  by 
D^kcr.  **•  He  carries  a  short  staff  m  his 
hand,  which  is  called  a  /feA,  having  in  the 
futh  or  head  of  it  a  firme  (that  is  to  saj  a 
hole)  into  which,  upon  any  piece  of  service, 
when  he  goes  a jf/rAJH^,  he  putteth  a  hooke 
of  iron,  with  which  hooke  ne  angles  at  a 
window  in  the  dead  of  night  for  shirts, 
smockcs,  or  any  other  linen  or  woollen." 
English  VilUiiies. 

II  •*  Can  tlicy  cant  or  mUl$  arc  they  mas- 

icn  in  their  art  ?**— Ben  Jonson.    To  mili^ 

however,  sometimes  signified  *'*•  to  kilL" 

*i  hus»  to  miU  a  biontiitg  chait^  i*  e.  to  kill  a 

eep. 


four  dnAi  ^jt  bing'd  i 
(tm  Oou  h«ilt  tkit  loiirc. 
be  euIlitsiiDC},  In  oiif  tiin^,  of  ih^ 
=  of  Pugvliam,  the  Fl/ith  Lazigm^e  U 
4  £ar  a  fumadnwldf  addidon  to  its 


» imnoGsfble  is  it  to  de^ 
c  die  opentiofii  of  T^e  Fancy  with* 
rds  of  propartton^ie  ^ner^  to  do  jus- 
r--        the  subject,  thai  we  (wd.  Pope  and 

<  ir^/,  m  (heir  tran&Iation  of  the  Sct^o  in 

Iliad,  prcssbg  wordj  into  tlie  fiOfioe 
liad  Mldam,  1  thiiik,  if  ever,  been 
i  into  die  lankfi  of  poetry  before- 

I  this  hand  shall  Im  whole  fume  coih 

foui>d, 
Mmh  iQ  hk  bones  and  mH  hii  body  p<mtii$ 
Cow]    ',  in  the  same  manner,   tiandata 
■aai  ,.*.,*,».  ^it^itf,  **^aik*d  him  on 

<  ek  ;"  and,  in  deasibing  i^ie  wrests 
Itch,  mak^  use  of  a  term,  now  mtm; 

y.  „^  y  appHcd  to  a  pecaMar  kind  of  blow ,  ■ 
of  wukJi  Mcndoza  m  supposed  to  have  beett 
the  in  eotojc^ 

Then  his  wileB 
F'         not  he,  but  on  the  ham  behind 
i      r-j,  d  him. 

^J  writer  also  favoujs  us  with  ari 
I  is  of  a  great  national  work  which 
XI e  ha:^  now  on  huml  to  be  eiitilM, 
"  Parallel  between  Ancient  and  JIo- 
ilern  Pugilistifi."  It  is  to  be  in  fen 
chflDtcrs,  and  the  contents  of  the  con- 
ch     ng  one  are  as  follows  : 

Vi  K  10.  cansifkrs  the  various  argtmimif 
for  Aim  against  PiigiUsm,  advanced  by  wnt- 
crs^  ancient  and  modcni^— A  etrange  in- 
stance  ot*  either  ignorance  nr  vdlfu)  falsehood 
in  Ludan^  whot  in  his  Anachar^„  h^  w* 
pn^setitcd  ikAon  as  one  cxf  the  warmest  ad- 
vocates for  PiigiUstn,  whereas  we  kaciir 
from  Diogenei  La^tiui  that  that  L^^tor 
took  every  possible  poiDs  to  dijkjOurage  and 
suppress  it — Alexander  the  Gre^t,  too,  tsiGte* 
less  enoup^i  to  prohibit  the  Fancy,  tHii- 
larch  in  r,i7,>— Galen,  in  macj  parts  of  hi< 
works,  but  parucidarly  in  the  IJorlaL  *Mf, 
Art.  conderons  the  ptracdcc  as  eaervating 
and  prnidous.— Oa  the  other  sLde*  tiw 
testimonks  in  it^  favear,  immcwwis  Th* 
|^^at«r  number  of  Piiidaf^s  Nextiean  OAti 
written  in  praise  of  pugilisdc  chAHipiooi  t— 

*  '^  A  chopper  ii  a  blow^  struck  OH  ihi 
face  with  the  badi  of  this  hatid.  Men^ti 
chiiitks  the  hoDotir  of  *^*  ""Mntiioa,  trnt  im* 
jusdv  t  he  certuufy  •  ^  and  cossaAvt* 
abJ J        msiftA  ^      I»  ^  i^ised  kNig  be- 

fore in*±         -  EcaaiiDalPf  naad 

it ;  ADd  ^     .  »  BRt  itnKk  the 

thopper  m  —  in  iBanj  <tf  hi* 


I 
\ 


1819,]     On  the  Connestim  between  Pugilism,  Statuary,  Paintiffg,  See. 

and  Isocmtes^  thmigh  he  represents  AlcibU 
acles  as  despising  the  art,  yet  acknowledges 
tiiat  its  professors  were  held  in  high  estima- 
tion through  Greece,  and  that  those  cilies, 
where  victorious  pugiliste  were  born,  became 


Are  bright  ts  the  gems  that  the  first  Jew* 
of  morning 
Hawks  round  Covent-Garden,  'mid  cart- 
loads of  flowers  i 


illustrious  from  tiiat  cimimitance  i  ju3t  as 
Bristol  has  been  rendered  immortal  by  die 
production  of  such  heroes  as  Tom  Crib, 
Harry  Harmer,  Big  Ben,  Dutch  Sam,  &c 
&c. — Ammianus  Marcellinus  tells  us  how 
mud  I  that  religious  and  pugnacious  Empe- 
ror, Constantius,  delighted  in  the  Set'tOf, 
**  pugiJum*  vicLssim  «e  concidentium  per* 
fusoruuKiae  sanguine.**— To  these  arc  ad- 
ded still  more  flattering  testimonies,  such  as 
tliat  of  Isidorus,  who  calls  Pugilism  **  vir- 
tus," as  ifjiar  eojcdlcnce  if  and  the  yet  more 
en^Ufiiastic  tribute  with  which  Kustathius 
reproachea  the  Pagans,  of  having  enrolled 
their  Borers  in  tlie  number  of  the  Gods. — 
In  short,  the  whole  chapter  is  full  of  erudi- 
tioti  and  njf ;  — ^from  Lycophjon  (whose 
very  name  Bmack,^  of  pugilism)  down  to 
Bo&iana  and  the  Weekly  Despatch,  not  on 
author  on  the  subject  is  omitted. 

Though  Tom  Crib  beat  Bob  Gr^son 
on  the  plain  of  Moulsey^  yet  we  think 
that  Bob  Gregson  has  heat  Tom  Crib  on 
Mount  Parnassus,  The  truth  is,  that 
though  Tom  is  a  thorough  gentleman 
in  the  ring  and  the  chophouse,  he  is 
Apt  to  become  a  thorough  blackguard 
when  he  takes  the  pen  in  his  hand ; 
andj  on  a  certain  subject  he  is  generally 
known  to  be*  insane.  We  are  sorry  to 
Bay,  too,  that  we  should  have  expected 
better  pohtics  from  the  Champion  of 
Englnnd  than  we  find  in  his  MemoriaL 
On  this  account  we  ehdl  quote  from 
Bob  alone.  It  rarely  indeed  happens 
that  a  poet  of  sucli  originality  ab  Gr^-- 
son  so  excek  in  imitation.  Henley,  we 
could  have  sworn  that  the  following 
long  had  been  written  by  Tom  Moore. 

LIKE3  TO  MISS  GRACE  HAI>D0X,   THE 

PAIR  PueiLtsTpt 
Wfitten  in  imitation  of  the  Style  of  Moore; 

SY  BOB  GREOSON,  P.  F. 

5w£ET  Maid  of  tJie  Ftmcy  /** whose  iiigl€*,% 
adorning 
That  beautiM  cheek»  ever  budding  like 
bowers, 

■  Notwith£tanding  diat  the  historian  cx- 
pfesaly  says  **  pugdum/^  Lipdus  is  so  anxi* 
cms  to  presa  this  ciroimstance  into  his  Ac- 
count of  the  Ancient  Gladiators,  that  he  in- 
«ut«  such  an  effusion  of  cJaTct  could  only 
have  taken  place  in  the  gladiatorial  combat. 
But  Lipgius  never  was  at  Moulsey  Hurst* 
Sec  his  Sfltumai,  Sermon,  lib.  1.  cap.  t, 

t  Origin,  lib,  IS*  c.  18* 

X  Sister  of  the  celebrated  George  MaddoiE> 
whi3m  lihe  has  «econded  in  nioic  tbim  one 
battle, 

^  Eyes, 


Qh  Grace  of  the  Graces  \  whose  kias  to  my  lif 

is  as  sweet  as  the  brandy  and  tea.  ratlier 

thinnish. 

That  KiiiffhUo^ihEJiit?npad-f  so  rumUysip, 

At  tlie  first  blush  of  dawn,  in  the  Tap  of 

tlie  Finish  !:J: 

Ah,  never  be  false  to  me,  lair  as  daou  wt. 
Nor  belie  all  the  many  kind  things  tlw« 
hast  said ; 
The  falsehood  of  other  nymphs  touches  the 
Heart,   - 
But  TH  Y^»ifi^,  my  dear,  plays  the  dcvT 
widi  the  Bead  ! 

Yet,  who  would  not  prize,  beyond  honoum  \ 
and  pelf,  I 

A  maid  to  whom  Beauty  suck  tieasurei 
has  granted. 
That,  ah  !  &he  not  only  has  Uack  eres  her- 
self. 
But  can  furnish  a  friend  with  a  pair,  too* 
if  wanted ! 

Lord  St-w-ht's  a  hero  (aa  many  suppose)^  ^ 
And  the  Lady  he  woos  is  a  rich  and  a  rare 
one; 
His  hearl  is  in  Cftanccrf/^  everyone  knows. 
And  so  would  his  head  b>e,  if  thou  wert^ 
his  fair  one. 

Sweet  Maid  of  die  Fancy  !  when  love  fiist 
came  o'er  me, 
I  Ml  radiet  quecrUh,  I  frcdy  confess  j 
But  now  Tve  thy  beauties  each  moment  be- 
fore me. 
The  pleasure  grows  more,  and  the  queer* 
ishness  less. 


uneasy,   though 


Thus  a  new  set  of  darbtes^^  when  first  they 
arc  worn. 
Makes   tlie  JctitJbird\ 
splectlid  their  ray ; 
But  the  liidta  will  lie  lighter  the  longer  they're 
borne, 
And  the  comfort  increase,  as  the#AiHtf 
fades  away  I 


•  By  the  trifling  alteration  of  **  dew" 
to  *'  Jew,"  Mr  Gregson  has  contrived  tol 
collect  the  three  chief  iugreditints  of  Moored  | 
poetry,  liz.  dewt*,  gems,  and  flowers,  int9^ 
tlie  short  compass  of  these  two  lines. 

•f  Highwaymen. 

i  Brandy  and  tea  is  the  favoitritc  beverage 
at  the  Finish,  a  well  known  licmse  in  Co- 
ven t-Garden, 

§  Fetters. 

II  Prisoner.  ^This  being  the  only  bird  bi 
the  whole  range  of  Ornithology,  which  the 
audior  of  Lalla  Hookh  has  not  pressed  inta 
tii£  service*  Mr  Qregwin  may  consider  him* 
aeU'  very  Incky  in  u«il)g  able  to  lay  hokl  ot 
it. 


796        On  ty  Ommegim  MtMCfi  Pi^^aUm,  auamf;P(KkSif;t£  0bidi 

The  otiber  atrng  of  Gtegicm's  ivliidi  we  dull  quote,  Ivm  wiittoii  WUn  ftr 
a  masqu^rad^,  or  fimcy-boll,  given  lately  st  one  or  die  moit  ftaJiknaMe  Cod[« 
and-Hen  Clubs  in  St  Giles's.  It  was^  We  are  told,  aim;  hjr  (Md  Fro^^  die 
Jew,  who  went  in  the  character  of  Mijjor  Cartwri^  and. mo,  .hwrin^  beiv, 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  approdttce  to  a  monntebaiik  doetor,  was  afalt  to  emir* 
merate,  with  mnch  Tolubih^,  the  yirtaea  of  a  certdn  faABihift  aoatrwoi,  ^MA 
he  called  his  Annual  PUL  The  pronnndatiao  of  tlie  Jeir  added  ttmMmMf 
totheefl^ct 

'   TBS  AWViJL  PllXy 

Sung  hy  Old  Pbo8T»  ike  Jew^  ^  ^  Ckaruekr  ^BUiOK  (!-4T«u.«BT« 

ViLL  nobodies  try  my  nice  AnmuU  Pitt^ 

Dat*8  to  purify  ev€ty  tbg  nadity  av«y  ? 
Pless  ma  heart,  pless  ma  heart,  let  ma  say 
TatI  vin. 
Not  a  Chnshtian  or  Shendeman  mxndf 
vat  I  say  !  * 

*Tis  so  pretty  a  bolus !— just  down  let  it  go, . 
And,  at  vonce,  such  a  radical  shange  you 
yinsee, 
Dat  rd  not  besuiprishM,  Hke  de  horse,  hi 
de  show. 
If  OUT  headJK  all  vfre  fbtmd  vett  our  tailiafa 
cwght  to  b« ! 

V^  Dobodi^  try  mj  nice  Amm&l 
FiU^  ice 

'Twill  cure  all  El(»;tois»  attd  fm^ttwsj 
dear 
Dat  minhty  bad  itching  dey  V  got  in  ddr 
hands— » 
'Twillcure*  too,  all  Stat^^ncn  of  dullncas,  ma 
tear. 
Though  th^  case  vaa  as  desperate  as  poor 

Dene  is  nodng  si  all  Tat  dis  FiH  TiU  not 
reach — 
Give  the  Sjjiecore  Gbcntleman  TCH  Ettl© 


PleaimahflMt,  H  vffl  aei» 
deleerfi. 
And  hell  I 

penoa,  iq^  i^gafn  I 

Viu  BobocDBi  tiy  iB|y  i 

'TwouldbetecBoiis,  ma  tear*  I 
But,  ai  ^ 

WRttIC,        '         ■  ■         I' 

It  iM  cure  m  Proad  PoUom^ — a  emniEim 
complaint 
J      mg  M*  Ps>  and  wcavieis — Aom  niiing 
ttJO  longtf 
ghoidiJ  ejmptoms  (it  fpeeching  pteak  ont  on 
!i  dunce, 
(Vat  is  ofkn  de  case)  It  rOl  stop  de  disease, 
J        r  ring  ava3r  all  dc  loFig  ^fpeecoes  9i  Yfm<£, 
k  ehc  vould,  like  tape<wocDis»  come  ouf 
by  agrees!  fl 

Yin  Dobodiea  try  my  nice  ^fti^iml  i'iif,    9 

Dat*a  to  puiify  rrery  dag  nsshty  aff&j  r 
Fkn  ina  hessu  pleas  ma  faearl,  let  ma  mf 
TOtI  viU 
Not  a  Chrishtian  or  Shendcman  maSs 
vat  I  Biy  ! 

The  lust  spedmen  irhich  we  shall  quote  f^  m  thii  aingiikr  Tolume,  la  hj  aH 
anonymous  author,  though,  flrara  internal  evii  ienGe^  we  Mtotild  ascribe  it  to  '^^ 
Jackson-    It  is — 

Account  of  i/«  ^iiMing-mtttch  between.  Ent^Uua  and  Dafttt  iranshUd  from  lAe 

BoekofthejEndd, 


CoDfltitit  in  digitos  cxtemptu  anfctus  utci- 

que, 
Bracliiaque  ad  superafi  interritus  e^tuUt  am- 

Abduxere  tetto  longu  capita  ardua  ab  ictn : 
iTomifceQtqiic  mantis  manibus,  pugnamque 

Ille,  pedum  melior  mota,  fretusque  juYcn^i 
Hie,  ni^mbrk  ct  mole  voIcbb;   sed  taMa 
trementi 


BY  OMS  OT  TBS  VimcT* 

With  d&iiUt'^  high  i:iprals*d,  and  notfr 

back^ 

In  awful  prcsridice  of  th'  impending  th-^^kf 
Both  Kiddies  %  stood— and  with  preliiiivt 

And  light  tiumcpizviing,  kindled  up  th£  ^trl 
The  One,  in  bJoom  of  ymith^«  lighi'^n^^ii 

hkde-^ 
The  Other,  vast,  gigantic,  as  if  mad^, 
£zpf  e£d}  by  Nature  lor  the  hamnicringi 


^fcs.mTig«  I  presume,  CoaiUifm  Adminiatfutiona. 
-|^    Whether  sedentary  bahits  have  any  thmg  to  do  with  thia  pecuHar  shupe,  I 


deiermiDC,  but  that  some  have  apposed  a  sort  cif  connectfon  betv 
the  faUawing  remark,  quoted  in  Eominann''a  curious  book,  de  Vir^ 
perquam  lepida  e^t  apuJ   Kirdiner  in  Legato,  cum  namta  illas  partes, 
sunt  dcitinato^  latiorcd  ia  fieminli  fecerit  quam  in  vlm^  innneos  is. 


Cap  4a 


em,  appears  item 
]UiE  ad  sCfisioiQefl' 


Handf. 


§  FellDwsj  usnaHy  ymmg  fdkkwa 
7 
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Genua  hhmt,  vastos  quatit  wgei  aohditus 

alius. 
Hulta  viri  nequicquam  inter  m  vulneta  jac- 

tsmu 
Multa  CQVO  btm  ingcinuiant,  et  pectore 

vastos 

stque  auics  £t  temjpora 


Dant  sonitusi 

circum 

Crcbra  maitus 


duro  arpitant  sub  raluerc 


I 


Stat  gratis  EnteHus,  msuque  immotufi  po- 

deni  * 
Corpore  tt^la  modt^  atquc  oculis  vigUiintibus 

exit 


Ille,  velut  ccbara  oppugnat  qui  inolibm 

urbetn, 
Ant  moiitana  scdet  circum  castella  sub  arm  is; 
Nunc  lios,  nunc  iHofi  aditus,  omnemqiie 

pererrat 
Arte  locuui,  ct  vaiik  assultibui  imtus  urget. 

Ostcndit  ctextram  insurgens  Entellus,  et  alt^ 
Fjttulit ;  illc  ictum  venientem  a  vertite  velox 
Prai'vkiit,  cderiquc  dapsuf  corpore  cessit- 
KnttUus  vires  tit  veutum  effudit,  et  ultro 
Ipse  gravis  graviterque  ad  terram  pondere 

vasto 
Concidit ;  ut  quoDdam  cava  concidit,  nut 

Erj'timndio. 
Aut  Ida  in  magna,  radicibus  cruta  pin  us. 


Coiisufgunt    studiis    Tcucri    ct    Trinacria 

pubes: 
It  clamor  rvdo ;  primu£f|iie  accffrit  Aceste^ 
jEqu&vutuque  ab  humo  luiiCTatifi  attoUit 

amlcum* 


At  non  tardatqs  casu,  ncqye  tcrritus  heroa ; 
Acriot  ad  pugnam  redit,  ac  vim  fuscitat  ira ; 
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But  aged,*  dow,  with  stiff  limbs,  tottering 

much. 
And  luBgs  that  lacked  the  leUoas^mender^M 

touch. 
Yet  sprightly  to  the  Scratch  both  Bi{ffbr$ 

came. 
While  rilbcrs  rung  frf>m  each  resounding 

And  diven?  digits  and  many  a  ponderous  pelt^ 
Were  on  tllcir  broad  tfrcad-bankett  heard  an^  J 

felt. 

With  roving  aim,  but  aim  that  rarely  niiss^d^jl 
Hound  fugi  and  ogkr\-  flew  the  frequent  fist  ;i  1 
While  sbuwcRs  offnccrt  told  *o  deadly  well. 
That  the  crushM  jaw-bones  cnickkd  as  tliey 

fell! 
Cut  iirmly  stood  Entex^lcs — «iid  etiU 

bright, 
Though  bent  by  age,  with  all  The  Fancy's 

liglit. 
Stopped  with  a  skill,  and  ralltcd  with  a  fire 
TW  Immortal  Fancy  could  alone  inspire! 
While  Da  HE 3,  sAi/Kii?^  round,  with  ' 

of  thought. 

An  opening  to  the  Covers  huge  carcass  sougfatpr 
( Like  General  Peestok,  in  that  awful  hour. 
When  on  mic  leg  he  hopp'd  to — take  the 

Tower !) 

And  here  and  there,  explored  witii  active^^J 

And  skilfuly<!i«/*  some  guardless  pass  to  win. 

And  prove  a  horing  guest  when  once  ki  in. 

And  now  Enteli,us,  with  an  eye  that 

planned 
Puuuhwg  deeds,  high  raised  his  heavy  hand  i 
But,  er€  ihz  sledge  cAme  down,  young  Dl^ 

BEs  sfiicd 
Its  shadow  o'er  his  brow,  and  slipped  asid&-« 
So  nimbly  slipped » that  the  vain  ndtfttr  paas'd 
Throiiffh  empty  air ;  and  He,  so  bigh,  so  vast. 
Who  dealt  me  stroke,  came  thundering  to 

the  ground ! — 
Not  B — CK-^6U — M,  himself^  with  bulkier 

sound,  § 
Uprooted  from  the  field  of  Whitish  gloriei* 
FcU  soime,  of  late,   among  the  t^toniaVd 

Tories  I 
InBtant  the  Iting  was  broke,  and  shouts  and 

yclLs 
From  Trojan  Fiasfim£n  and  Sicilian  Swells 
FUTd  the  wide  heav'n — while,  touched  with 

grief  to  see 
HisjMl,||  well-known  through  naui|' a  £ifle 

and  */frfV,ff 
Thus  rHmhfJloQr''d^  the  kind  Acestes  i 
And  pitying  rais'd  from  earth  the  game  i 

man* 

Unco w VI,  undamaged  to  the  sport  be  came» . 
His  limbs  all  musde,  and  his  soul  all  fiamewl 


•  Macrobius,  in  hi*  explanation  of  the  various  properdes  of  the  number  seven,  sav«, 
that  the  fifth  Hebdomas  or  man*s  life  (the  age  of  35)  u  the  completion  of  his  Etreogth  | 
that  therefore  pugihsts,  if  not  successful,  UituaHy  give  over  their  profession  at  tliat  time,  j 
'^  Inter  pugiles  denique  h^c  consuetudo  conser>'atur»  ut  quos  jam  coranavere  victoriie*  1 
nibO  de  se  amplius  in  incrementiii  virium  sperent ;  qui  vero  expertea  hujus  gloris  usqu^l 
iUo  monseruntp  a  profesdone  discedanL''     In  Somn»  Sdp.  Lib*  1. 

$  Ears  and  eyea,  *  Arm. 

8  A»  the  uprooted  trunk  in  the  original  ifl  said  to  be  ^'  cava,"  the  epithet  bere  ougb 
iibaps  to  be  ••  fioUower  sound." 

III!    lf-mlmm,A  Mt    Vk . J«  ^1 ^ .^.^^ 
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Turn  pudar  inocndit  vires,  et  oonsda  virtitt  ;■ 
PrsBcipitemque  Daren  aidens  agit  sqoore 

toto; 
Nunc  dextri  ingeminans  icttis,  nunc  ille 

linutri. 


Nee  mom,  nee  requies :  qdbn  mvAA  gran- 
dine  nimbi 
Culminibus  cre|ritant,  sic  dentis  ictibus  heros 
Cxeber  utraqae  Diana  pulsat  versatque  Da* 
zeta. 

Turn  pater  ^neas  proeedere  longiiks  iras, 
Et  ssevire  animis  EnteUmn  baud  passus 

acerbis; 
Sed  finem  imposuit  pugnae,  fessumqoe  Da- 

reta. 
Eripuit,  mulcens  dictis,  ac  talia  fatur. 

Infelix !  qns  tanta  animum  dementia  cepft? 
Non  vires  alias,  conversaqpe  numina  sentis? 
Cede  Dco- 


Dixitque,  ct  pra^lia  voce  dircmit. 
Ast  ilium  fidi  aequalcs,  genua  oegra  trahen- 

tem 
Jactantemque  utroquc  caput,  crassumque 

cruorem 
Ore   rejectantem,   mixtosque  in   sanguine 

dentes 
Ducimt  ad  naves. 


The  memory  of  his  rnilRng  gtorief  past. 
The  shame,  that  atu^t  but  dortb  stKiuld 

see  him  grauSt^ 
Anfir*d  the  veteran*8/y/r«cAr— -withftn7fluah*d 
Pun  OB  his  light-limVd  customer  he  nnhM, 
And  hammering  right  and  left,  widi  pon- 

deitoos  swing,* 
Ruffian^d  the  reelmg  youngstof  Arnnd  the 

Ring^ 
Nor  rest,  nor  pause,  nor  breathing-thne  was 

given. 
But,  rapid  as  the  rattling  hall  from  heav'n 
Beats  on  the  house-top,  showers  oIRak« 

I)A-L*8  thoif 
Around  the  Trojan*slttfy  flew,pepperinghot! 
'Till  now  ^NEAS,  fill  d  with  anziousdread, 
Rush*d  in  between  them!;  and,  with  wordi^ 

well  bred, 
PreservM  alike  the  peace  and  Das£s*  head. 
Both  which  the  veteran  much  inclined  to 

break — 
Then  kindly  thusthe/i?<nti4M youth beqtake: 
"  Poor  Johnny  Raw  !  what  madness  could 

hnpel 
So  rum  a  Fkit  to  face  so  prime  a  SweR  9 
See'st  thou  not,  boy,  the  Fanct,  heaveQ<« 

ly  Maid, 
Herself  descends  to  this  great  IIammerer''i 

aid, 
And,  singling  him  from  all  her  jluT^  adorers, 
Shinesinhis Ai^f , and  thunders  inlus jloor^tl 
Then,    yield    thee,    yoath,^-.^noir  sodi  a 

spooney  be. 
To  think  mere  man  can  mitt  a  Deity  I" 
Thus  spoke  the  Chief—- and  now  the  scrim" 

mage  o'er. 
His  faithful  i7a/j  the  done^up  Djoasu  bore 
Back  to  his  home,  with  totterit^^uMi,  sunk 

heart. 
And  muns  and  noddte^piinf^d  in  every  part.} 
While  from  his  gab  the  gug^ing  dmi 

gush'd. 
And  lots  of  grinders^  from  their  aodtdi 

crush'd, 
Forth  with  the  crimson  tide  In  ntding  fic^g" 

ments  rush'd  I 


*  This  phrase  is  but  too  applicable  to  the  round  hitting  of  the  ancients,  wlio»  It  m* 
pears  by  the  engravings  in  Mercurialis  de  Art  Gymnast,  knew  as  fittle  df  oar  «Mi(fM*^ 
jbrward  mode  as  the  uninitiated  Irish  o/{  the  present  day.  I  have,  by  the  br,  dlmifrf 
some  errors  in  Mercurialis,  as  well  as  in  two  other  modem  authors  upon  roffBOBik  (vis* 
Petrus  Faber,  inhis  Agonisticon,  and  that  indefatigable  classic  antiquary,  M.  Burette,  ii 
his  **  Memoire  pour  scrvir  k  I'Histoire  du  Pugilat  des  Anciens"  (whid^  I  ahall  hm  the 
pleasure  of  pointing  out  in  my  forthcoming  "  Parallel." 

•f  A  fevourite  blow  of  the  Nonpabeil's,  so  called. 

X  There  are  two  or  three  Epi|;Tams  in  the  Greek  Anthobgy,  ridiculing  the  atale  of  nt* 
tiladon  and  disfigurement  to  which  the  pugilists  were  reducM  by  theif  oombetB.  ''tbt  Mn 
lowing  fbor  lines  are  from  an  Epigram  by  LudUius,  Lib.  2.  ,      ' 

Koffxnw  h  M^ttXn  ffoo^  A^oXXalpans,  yvyunfeUt 
H  riv  ^rcKo^tv  fivSKti^utv  ra  »mirof. 

Literally,  as  follows :  "  Thy  head,  O  Apollophanes,  is  perforated  like*  tSmtp  etl 
leaves  of  an  old  worm-eaten  book ;  and  me  numerous  sears,  both  stnidtt  and  OM 
which  have  been  left  upon  thy  pate  by  the  cistus,  very  mudi  resemble  tfie  sosnof  ft  I 
or  Phrygian  piece  of  music*'     Periphrastically,  thus : 

Your  noddle,  dear  Jack,  foil  of  holes  like  a  sieve. 

Is  so  figur'd,  and  dotted,  and  scratched,  I  dedare^ 
By  your  customers*,  fists,  one  would  almost  believe 
They  had  punch'^d  a  whole  verse  of  **  the  Woodpecker**  dieep  ! 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  word  **  punching''^  is  used  both  in  boodqg  and  I 
engraving. 


The  Mad  Banker  of  Amsterdam. 

OR,  THE  ^ATE  OF  THE  BRAUNS. 

POEM,  IN  TWENTY-FOUR  CANTOS. 

BY  WILLIAM  WASTLE  OF  THAT  ILK,  ESQUIRE, 

Member  of  die  Dilettami,  Royals  and  Aiuiqu^ian  Societies,  and  of  the  Union  and   Ben 

Water's  Clubs  of  Edinburgh  ;  Honomry  Member  of  the  Kunsuund  altcrthiinislicbera 

Cesellachjjft  of  Gotlingen»  and  of  the  Phctnix  Termmm  of  AaisteidaiD,  &.c,  &.z.  &.(r. 

Stfic  endianteuT,  4  qui  tout  rend  hommagCy 

Si  j'ai  pasa^  \e  piintcmps^es  amoiirs, 
Si,  malgre  moi,  j'ai  rhonneur  d*ctre  sage, 

Je  me  floiiviens  en  cor  de  ccs  beaux  jours 
On  j*ai  subi  votre  doux  cac  Lavage, 

Qui  n*eut  abrs  envie  mon  partagc  ? 
Lfl  volupt^  fidele  a  mes  desir«, 
lin  m'egarant  de  plaisirs  en  plaisirs, 

Se  conformnit  a  mon  bumeur  vobiec. 
♦         *         ♦         *         »         ^ 

Oh  \  crojrez  moi,  ^xe  foit  pour  cfa&rm^, 

Contentez  vous  d^un  si  doux  avantage, 
£t  n'allez  pas  voub  laisscr  enJiammcr, 

Pour  les  faux  biens  qui  sont  i  notrc  usage. 
N*enviez  point  \es  paJnics  du  genie ; 

Lc  del  vous  fit  pour  des  plus  doux  combats, 
ponncz  dea  loig,  et  n*en  recevoe  pas. 

Airoif, 

CANTO  VIII,* 


^ 


TFtU  Wastk  in  a  toher  mood 

Upon  t/ic  CaUort  sate, 
lie  shewed  lite  Banker  Ildt/rood^ 

And  scribbkd  Canto  VI H, 


iaeath  your  qmckenin  g  feet  light  springs  the  green 
^Elastic  carpet— glows  the  living  sod 
Titb  bright  but  simple  flowers,  whose  pa^tontl 
Ehtcn 
_B  free,  as  if  mid  Alpine  heights  yc  tnod^ 
rhcre  the  bold  biepa  of  hunter  men  have  been ; 
Wliere  diamois,  woW,  and  elk,  have  tiieir  abode; 
nd  crcejang  lichens  find  tbtir  londy  lair 
eneaih  the  pine  arms*  overfibadowing  bare. 

JL 

nd  rocks  above  you  and  around  are  piled. 
Hoary  and  shagged*  purple,  brown,  and  gray, 

eneath  the  shdt«c  of  whose  antres  wild. 
Glides  narrow  on  your  perilous-seenring  way, 
lading  the  footstep,  as  thfi  eye,  becruiled 
From  turn  to  turn,  thro*  strange  diversity 

r  opening,  widening,  and  contracting  \iew, 

fever  varying  substan^,  foniii  and  hue^ 


TIL 

See  what  a  gIoriou&  picture  lies  unrolled 
Between  you  and  the  ocean^s  endless  sinUe 

Of  ripphnj;  waves — green  wood  and  greener  wold, 
Friaging  the  rocky  buckler  of  the  isle* 

Whose  strength  is  stem  and  stedfiist,   but  not 
cold— 
And  yon  gay  sands,  o*er  many  a  golden  mOe 

Upon  whose  vaniHliing  and  glittering  lines 

The  light  and  curling  fo»m  caressing  sliincs. 

IV, 
One  solitary  8te|i — bow  shifts  the  scene  ; 

A  loftier  mountain  lifts  into  the  air. 
Far  up^  a  bolder  sweep  of  darker  gr^en 

Tlian  th  at  we  tread  on^     O  tlie  broom  {&  fair 
That  dallies  on  the  brink  of  yon  black  screen, 

Yon  craiga  prerapt»  which,  o'er  the  nmrky  glare 
Of  crimsonwl  smoke,  tJieir  gloomy  ledges  shoot, 
Like  battlements  altng  the  mouatoin  root. 


We  do  not  hold  ourselves  aceoimtiible  for  the  caprices  of  our  correipandents,  more  eBpecially  for 
pfiC  of  Mr  VVaitle.     We  have  in  vain  urged  this  gendcrnan  to  proceed  regularly  in  the  publicatiflu  olj 
jzreat  Poem  in  the  natuml  onk*r  of  \X%  Cantos,  tfUt  ^e  u  obstitutk  and  we  must  needs  submit 


Ghrvina's  Warning. 


m 

Butmouni!  ibr  a  darker  deputurebneaiL— 
The  wise  shall  condemn,  and  the  witty  shall 

sneer  I 
And  she,  that  fair  lady  whose  home  is  the 

Lake,* 
With  swoided  Sir  Arthur,  thy  doom 

shall  partake, 
In  vain  shall  she  combat  for  Moroak  lS 

FAY.f 

Glor,  Down,  soothless  insulter,  I  scorn 
what  you  say ! 

*  *•  That  fair  lady,  whose  home  is  the  Lake." 

The  heroine,  who,  as  she  says,  is 
**  placed  in  a  definite  rank  among  authora, 
and  in  no  undistinguished  circle  of  society,*' 
appears  rather  provoked  at  this  passage,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  her  rej^y*  The  al- 
hision  appears  to  be  to  the  chapter  in  the 
Mort  d' Arthur,  that  reUtes  Sir  Ajthur*s  ad- 
ventures  with  the  Lady  £i  the  Lake.  See 
also  *'  A  Treatise  on  Bathing,*'  by  Sir  A. 
Clarke,  Knight  of  the  Bath  Temple  at  Dub- 
lin, sold  by  ue  author— half  price  to  bathers. 

t  "  Morgan  le  Fay." 
**  And  the  other  sister,  Mor^m  le  Fay, 
was  put  to  school  in  a  nunnery ;  and  there 
she  learned  so  much,  that  she  was  a  great 
derk  of  necromancy ;  and  after  that  she 
was  wedded  to  King  Urience,  of  the  land  of 
Gore."— JTiflg'  Art/mr^  ^c,  page  4. 


pitodi 

of  nq^tine  loU  fiiir  to  my  sig^  £ 
to  oome  swim  before  me  in 


Behold  thro*  the  curtains  of  ikte  as  I  look* 
O'DoNVEL !— and  flirting  with  ytraogLAL- 

x^aRooxb!— 
With  Bertram  is  waHznig  Glorviva 

theftir! 
And  Ida  is  wnMoig  widi  Ladt  Clav* 

CARE  !  * 
Near  apostate  Hemeta  see  Ixoaav'a  Ikoel 
Oh  never  a  ball  sadi  a  gaUiaid  did  gnoel— 
In  the  beauty  of  fiune  ihej  xetom  to  m| 

sight!— 
Be  they  saved— be  diey  darnnedpi^I  will 

write— I  win  wiHe  t 

*  Idaof  Athena— Ihmi  die  ttliDitftaiii^ 
and  out-of-4ooE  habits  of  Lad^  Chumn, 
the  reader  may  be  ajgipaheaifft  of  Ida's  not 
being  a  match  for  her— thia  cdkanal  crea- 
ture, however,  had  ^  advalitage  moit 
probably  of  much  psulipe.  Tho  leadar 
cannot  forget  how  often  she  le  deaiiribed  m 
retiring  to  the  gymnasiam  aonwtiinei  d|0 
is  painted  to  us  as  engaged  timre  M  h» 
toilette ! — from  this  drcumstanee^  we  inp* 
posed  the  gynaoeum  might  have  baeo  i^ 
tended  by  the  learned  autfaoms,  but  ddi 
line  appears  to  prove  that  we  were  imrtakeiy  . 
and  we  are  anxious  to  ackno«le%B  oar  a* 
ror  in  the  most  public  i 


ON  THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN   PUGILISM^  STATUARY^  rAINTI)rO>  POITKT, 
AND  POLITICS. 


The  grave  peaceable  folks  of  Scot- 
land^ who^  it  must  be  confessed^  are 
rather  slow  at  a  joke>  cannot  for  their 
souls  perceive  the  vnt  of  pugilism.  It 
is^  on  the  contrary^  spoken  of  with  the 
deepest  horror^  as  something  mon- 
strous and  unnatural^  and  we  have 
more  than  once  heard  the  inferiority 
of  the  English  to  the  Scotch  asserted 
on  the  sole  ground^  that  the  former  are 
a  boxing  people. 

That  Christians^  Jews^  or  Pagans^ 
must,  by  the  very  necessity  of  their 
nature,  either  box  or  stab  one  another, 
we  see  no  good  reason  for  believing — 
and  our  own  admiration  of  pugiUsm 
is  not  forced  upon  us  at  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma.  We  cannot,  for  example, 
think  that  a  iealous  Italian  would  re- 
frain from  the  use  of  the  stiletto, 
though  pugilism  were  to  flourish  in 
Italy.  Thecharacterof  the  English exhi- 
Wts  itself  in  the  ring  no  doubt, — ^but  if 
they  indeed  be  a  more  chivalrous  peo- 
ple than  they  were  a  century  ago,  we 
retiUy  cannot  so  gratify  our  love  of 
pugilism  at  the  expense  of  truth,  as 
to  attribute  that  improvement,  in  any 
great  degree,  to  the  '*  heroic  wisdom" 
of  Slack  and  BroughtOH. 


But  though  we  are  fiffjSnooi  iidMM* 
ing  to  that  sect  of  philoMphca  im 
te  all  that  is  pecnlittly  eaed- 
the  English  (Aaracfev  to  bflflf 


mg 

attribute 
lent  in 

and  boxing,  we  hold  oimdvei  al  m 
still  greater  distance  ftom  them  .idw 
see,  in  the  increase  of  priie4t|^iCb^ 
symptoms  of  a  deterioratkiii.of  na- 
tional spirit,  and  omens  oC  fflnfawnt 
ruin.  It  is  our  opinion^  and  U  iin 
opinion  that  we  haye  not  fimned  on 
light  consideration,  that  the  arfrofpn* 
gilism  can  effect  the  stabiHty  of  an 
empire  only  by  means  of  the  inliiwawa 
which  it  exerts  over  the  intdleetnal 
and  moral  character  of  a  peopli^ 
through  the  medium  of  the  inn^gmft" 
tion  and  the  fine  arts.  i 

If  ever  the  art  of  statuary  be  leatoii- 
ed  to  its  ancient  glory  it  will  be  in 
England.  Undoubtedlv  there  nuKf 
have  been  something  in  the  mythoikp- 
cal  religion  of  Greece  peculiarly  n- 
vourable  to  the  growth  of  this  art- 
hut,  after  all,  the  chief  advantage  which 
the  ancient  sculptor  possessed  over  ibfi 
modern,  was  that  of  heholdiDg  th0 
naked  body  in  contention  as  wdl  iP 
in  repose.  Jackson,  GuUey,  CA 
Carter,  Gregson,  Oliver,  Ncate,  C 
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and  the  other  "  big  anes^'*  are  fit  to 
peel  against  any  Greek  tliat  ever  en- 
tertid  u  ring  of  old — and  we  repeat j 
that  if  statuary  eiier  comes  to  perfec- 
tion in  this  island,  we  must  look  for 
the  true  causes  of  it  to  Moulsey  Hurst^ 
or  to  Wormwood-Scrubs. 

There  is  an  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween statuary  and  paintings — and 
could  we  once  see  the  former  flourish- 
ing undfir  the  benign  influence  of  pu- 
gilisnij  no  dtjubt  it  would  impart  its 
vigour  to  the  aister  art.  Landscape 
painting  seeujs  to  us  to  be  actjuirhig 
an  undue  ascendency  over  historical. 
Kow  nothing  would  so  elevate  histori- 
cal painting  as  picturesque  warfare. 
Unfortunately^  the  art  of  war  now-a- 
days»  (is  the  game  of  war  k  played  by 
soldiers,)  is  far  frora  being  productive  of 
picturesque  effects.  But  we  cannot  ima- 
gine asubject  better  adapted  forhiistori- 
cal  painting  than  the  ring  at  some  great 
national  pugilistic  contest — such,  for 
example^  as  that  between  Randal  and 
Turner  J  on  which  the  honour  of  Ire- 
land and  Wales  hung — a  subject,  in- 
deed  J  fltted  to  awaken  all  the  most 

I  powerful  passions  of  the  human  soul. 
Itis  plain  that  we  are  not  now  writing 
^  regular  essay  on  the  scope  and  tcnderi- 
icy  of  pugilism,  after  the  fashion  of 
Mr  Napier's  celebrated  e«say  on  the 
tocope  and  tendency  of  the  writings  of 
XfOrd  Bacon,  W^e  do  not  pretend  to 
understand  the  art  of  boxing  so  well 
MS  he  does  that  of  reasoning  by  induc- 
tion ;  we  throw  out  merely  a  few  hints 
as  foo<l  for  speculation,  but  cannot  ex- 
pect that  the  attention  of  the  world 
win  be  BO  rivet  ted  to  them  as  jt  was  to 
the  original  Illustrations  of  that  eru- 
dite philosopher. 

If,  however,  pugilism  may  thus  ma- 
nifestly exert  a  highly  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  statuary  and  painting,  it 
can  scarcely  fail  of  being  friendly  to 
poetry.  Indeed,  as  yet,  its  eflects  on 
the  poetry  «f  England  have  been  more 
visible  than  on  any  of  the  CJther 
fine  arts.  Some  of  our  best  pugilists 
are  likewise  among  our  best  poets,  and 
the  name  of  Bob  GrcgKon  has  at  least 
as  fair  a  chance  of  immortality  as  tbat 
of  Leigh  Hunt. 

Pugilism  seems  to  have  acted  on 
poetry  chiefly  through  the  medium  of 
Us  slan^r  language.      It  has  enriched 
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lenns,"  for  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  equipollent  in  any  of  the  other  lan- 
guages of  Kurope.  Above  all,  it  lias 
introduced  into  poetry  new  images, 
and  given  to  almost  all  representations 
of  ''  sensuous  forms"  a  vividness, 
and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  a 
palpability  for  which  we  may  look  in 
vain  throughout  the  works  of  die  finest 
spirits  anttrior  to  the  pugilistic  era  of 
English  poetry. 

The  influence  of  pugiHsm  on  poUtics 
is  a  subject  on  which  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  touch — for  we  reserve  it  for  an 
essay  to  be  read  before  the  Speculative 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  We  may  only 
remark,  that  the  late  trial  of  strength 
between  Mr  Lamb  and  Mr  Hobhouss 
proved  how  intimately  connected  pu* 
gilism  is  with  the  freedom  of  election, 
and  the  independence  of  Parliament. 
Indeed,  we  understand  thnt  Caleb 
Baldwin  has  the  entire  disjwsul  of  two 
seats  ;  while  Turner,  through  his  late 
defeat  by  Randal,  the  Nonpakcil, 
has  lost  almost  all  his  parhamentary 
influence. 

We  hope  that  these  few  remarks 
will  serve  to  comfort,  by  a  inore  cheer- 
ing and  benign  philosophy,  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  lutherto  been  wont 
to  talk  of  tlie  brutality  and  cruelty  of 
pugilism.  It  is  plain,  that  the  more 
art  the  less  brutality,  and  really  to 
me  a  man  knocked  down  in  England 
does  one's  heart  good.  As  to  cruelty, 
surely  boxing  is  not  half  so  bad  as  the 
skitiniiig  of  eels.  And  as  to  manners, 
we  never  drink  a  bottle  of  cluret  with 
Mr  Jackson,  or  eat  a  beef- steak  with 
Tom  Belcher,  without  feeling  that  of 
pugilism,  as  of  the  other  flne  arts,  may 
with  all  truth  be  said, 

"  fjigenuas  didicesse  tidditer  artcs 

Emollit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros.** 
A  sentiment  thus   beautiftilly  trans* 
lated  by  Bob  Gregson : 
"  A  knowledge  of  the  pugilistic  art 
To  manner  gives  the  seftncass  of  t!je  heart." 

We  have  been  led  into  tliese  **  hi^h 
and  noble  fancies,''  by  a  late  volume 
of  the  pugilistic  school,  entitled  **  Tom 
Crib's  ^lemorial  to  Congress,  ^c,'* 
from  which  we  Hhall  now  make  a  few 
extracts.  In  the  Preface,  which  is 
written  by  a  gentleman,  modestly  call- 
ing himself  *'  One  of  the  Fancy,"  we 
ha\x'  the  following  excellent  remarks 
on  the  *^  flash  language/* 

And  now,  with  respect  to  that  pocuUnr 
language  mil eil  Flaxh^  r-  '^ '  f'  '  ^,  (irtrK\ 
ill   which    Mr   (Mb*s  nal 

iilluT  uiticlt^   in    the    ;      _  .itr 
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XXV. 

AM  rindiy  of  charms,  aiid  bve^,  and  imnie 
Kindled  such  wrath  in  that  proud  woman's  «wl» 

That,  when  the  spark  had  found  a  Tent  to  flame. 
Nor  policy  nor  merqr  might  contioal 

Its  fnriAis  bursting,  and  she  Mt  no  shame 
The  smouldeiing  torrent  of  her  ire  to  raU 

Full  on  the  Lord's  anointed,  and  begun 

That  wmk  of  sacnlege  whidi  hath  undone 

XXVL 

Old  honour — ^which  hath  given  men  heart  to  ope 
The  sacred  sluice  of  the  rich  blood  of  kings^ 

When  uninspired  prophets  nurse  mad  hope 
Which  hmn.  impatient  ignorance  outspringss 

And  popular  phrenj^'s  shroud  doth  envelope 
Man's  qiuet  light  of  soul ;  and  baser  things 

Are  lifted  higher  by  the  piuckers  down^ 

Irreverent  of  crosier  and  of  crown. 

XXVII. 

Oh !  noble  is  the  death  from  noble  foe 

In  the  free  iield  received,  when  the  broad  star 

Of  day  is  high  in  heaven— yet  more  when  slow 
The  golden  west  receives  his  sinking  car^ 

For  then  those  mild  mi^estic  beams  bebtow 
Their  softest  splendours  on  the  bed  of  war— 

And  soldiers  close  their  eyelids  on  the  scene, 

Kvcn  like  the  sun,  sad,  solemn,  and  serene. 

XXVIII. 
But  there  is  meekness  lodged  within  thy  heart 

Most  lovely  Mary,  (fervid  tho'  thou  be) 
Which,  when  the  agony  cometh,  shall  impart 

A  more  tliau  evening  of  tranquillity— 
Tho'  gloomy  walls  shut  heaven  from  where  thou  art. 

And  inward  only  the  last  light  to  thee, 
'Willi  smiles  amidst  those  lordUngs  shalt  thou  go. 
Who  come  to  see  the  bbod  of  monarchs  flow. 

XXIX. 

High  in  her  hand  the  silver  cross  she  rears. 

The  Lord  of  life  is  imaged  there  in  dying- 
Well  pitied  he  anodicr  Mary's  tears — 

Upon  his  giacc,  be  sure,  is  she  reiving  ; 
Stilled  every  tumult — vanqubhed  all  her  fears— 

With  what  repose  she  all  around  is  eyeing ; 
O  sec,  amidst  her  maidens  sobs  and  shrieks, 
O  see,  the  blood  deserts  not  her  calm  cheeks.* 

XXX. 

A  Woman,  and  a  Christian,  and  a  Queen— 
What  could  she  more  or  less?  she  did  not  bate 

Her  neck  unta  the  axe  with  the  high  mien 
Of  pride,  which  mantles  dying  man's  despair ; 

Nor  on  her  upward  eyelids  was  there  seen 
That  radiant  light  of  faith — that  seem  of  can 

That  joy  of  love  which  virgin  saints  display. 

When  rude  men  take  tlieir  spotless  live3  away. 
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She  was  Qor  ^ad  nor  ibnDwiiig»  pBind  aor  cold^ 
Yci  did  her  iex^lur  Matioa,  md  Imt  ctted 

A  min£^  mUd  Mic&itj  tuDfold 
Upon  her  fbsebead,  when  ;die  kneli  «» IMt 

Such  as  b^oMue  li«r  noVj;  Urn  iStupk  hM 
And  yet  in  nqdiiqg  iMneddie  tfirrifttd  ji 

At  w^re  her  life  po^  mwh  to  on  ]iid.dofP% 

Being  idready  stripped  of  her  Air  cBMra. 

xxxu. 

But  bitter  curses  be  those  Vnds  upout 
Who  saw,  without  one  tear,.4iit  ttiake  dcseetfl- 
ing, 
O  bitter  be  to  diem  tlie  i 

And  ruffian  be  diegtasf^liicL  ___, 

And  for  yon  mild  l^t  mt  on  M^  ibaBe, 
'  Hope's  vestal  cheer  wi&natae't  aqgdihUdid- 
ing- 
May  allthe  triple g^oom  that Beil  iidiflElls 
Wuoome,  e'er  life  be  sped,  thdr  shrinking  ggait* 

XXXIII. 
Yes— and  upon  the  crnd  comm  QneoL 

Who  bdde  that  kindred  loyalldqodteibBi, 
Oh,  ves  I  too  well  shall  that  daifc  i 

When  madness  o'er.tiie  horrid  t 
Of  the  old  tyraness— when  imps/ 

Laugh  'nud  the  hoary  ta&gley  of  h«  head, 
And,  fear  faint  reverence  qiiendiinfc  h»  Amijf 
And  leave  the  screaming  wfetdi  aSoe  to  did 

XXXIV. 

And  so  fair  Maiy  bled— a  son  had  8h0» 
And  he  had  ears  to  hear  lids  hioody  Ides 

And  Mary's  crown,  plucked  from  het  itSmrff 
Was  his,  and  men  with  prematmt  all-haif 

Greeted  his  kingship— O  what  beaii  hid  bl? 
Whose  faith  holds  hearts  Hkebodiin  pnlridBnIr 

And  female?  craven,  dastard,  oowardt  Cngt 

What  manhood  sits  within  that  goldm  riof) 

XXXV. 

Upon  thy  solemn  meditative  brow  ? 

In  truth  much  gravity  is  in  thy  lotkp 
A  very  Solomon  m  frowns  art  thou— 

And  most  wise  parables,  even. witfaool  book 
Thy  tongue  can  utter.  Whereas  fkj  IrliflflS^nDf  F 

Say,  is  it  she  bids  thee  sit  still  and  hnok 
Outrage  like  this  upon  die  Lion  Mim. 
Insult  and  blood— thus  silent  and  waftan  f 


XXXVI. 

Not  Wisdom  high  and  holy  ; — F 
And  Interest,  and  a  nature  fhuned  «>  bas 

That  even  its  virtues  from  thy  birth  h*d  bam 
Disparagement  fmd  scorn  to  diy  hk;|b  nwi 

Aye,  me  I  could  but  the  Bruoe's  shage  hafi  oaiO 
The  timorous  twitches  of  that  pedant  ftee. 

How  the  proud  ghost  had  drat  his  angnwhid  ef^ 

On  Caledonia's  sunken  destinies  I 


•  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Brantome  in  his  beautiful  and  afiactmg  nanaftife  of  Q««» 
Mary's  deatli.  y 

♦*  Puis  apres  vindrent  les  commissairep  susdits  et  estants  entrez,  la  Royne  leur  dit ;  ^^^*  '^ 
tkurs^  vom  m^etes  vcnu  qiierlr,  Jc  suis  prcste  et  tret  resolue  de  wourlr,  et  trouve  gMTftS  Jiyw*|| 
bonne  soeurfait  heaucoup  pour  mot/,  ct  vous  torn  autres  particiilierement^  qui  en  dvenfiU  ^^f^'^*j**T/ 
ullont  done,  Eux,  voyants  cette  Constance,  accompagnee  d'une  si  grande  donoear  at  ■■fawiiMDOlow> 
s'en  estonnerent  fort ;  car  jamait  ou  ne  la  vU  plut  Wfe,  ayant  iime  ^oukur  auvjo^  fM  F^ 
heilissoit. . 
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XXXVII. 
But  Ihou  wsst  bom  a  craven  and  a  (boh 

And  it  were  wrong  to  heap  on  tliy  poor  head 
Such  coats  of  vengeance.     Who  &luiU  pot  to  school 

The  heart  limt  nature  farmi  of  stone  and  lend  ? 
CotUd  James  become  affectionate  by  roie  ? 

Could  tra^taces  teach  him  to  avenge  hitf  dead  ? 
Could  sjllogystic  piedagoguet  iiispu« 
Thai  lazy  blocd  vitb  man^s  bMt  eoDEdsace^-Are  f 

xxxviir. 

This  pardon  sueh  qs  weaknesses  may  win. 
Is  nom  their  brutal  strength  for  ever  barred. 

Who  almost  equalled  thee  in  thy  ba%  sin, — 
Prom  him  the  unrelenting  savage,  hard> 

And  stern  of  frame — who  stood  with  scornful  grin. 
While  tears — yea  tears — that    gloriotte  viaage 
marred, 

Down  lovelier  cheeks  their  sodding  course  pursuing, 

Thuii  ever  knew  the  stain  o£  such  bedewing. 

xxxrx. 

virtues  they  !iad  ;  most  honest,  most  sincere. 
Most  upright — if  you  #111,  most  orthodox  ; 

But  oh  1  they  were  a  stubborn  race,  austere 
As  if  their  God  h^d  licwn  them  fmm  the  roclcs ; 

And  in  that  hour  %vhcn  Mary's  g]istenin<T  tear 
FLiBhcd  vttinly  on  the  marble  eye  of  Knox, 

The  minietering  angcla  st^bctl— in  ruth 

That  men  of  heart  eo  cold  should  speak  the  trutlt^ 

XL. 
And  men  that  did  inherit  that  cold  mien. 

Made  it  the  clouk  of  purpose  metre  impure. 
And  they  whose  fathers  dared  insult  a  queen, 

Dcemtil  fouler  outrage  still  might  be  secure 
Beneath  the  same  all-overshadoT^'ing  screen 

Of  sanctity — and  bv^t^crites  demure. 
Trampled  that  Hound  whicli  Mary's  royal  fbe 
Had  died  witli  rage  to  think  abouid  corac  so  low. 

XLL 

For  the  wise  reverence  which  a  thousand  feara 
Mad  shdtt^rcd  in  the  bosom  of  the  Jaiidy 

Withstood  not  the  false  wiles  of  those  shrewd  seers; 
And ,  a&  wh  en  the  stream  leaves  som  n  an  cien  1 5dnmd« 

All  bright  and  gay  at  first  that  strand  appears, 
Till  soon  ilie  drooping  plants  and  crackijig  sand 

Sigli  for  the  freshening  waters  once  again, — 

So  Enghmd,  when  blie  first  threw  off  the  reign 

XLIL 

Of  her  ancestral  monardis,  deemed  that  slie 
Should  be  a  greater  England  than  of  old  ; 

But  soon  she  learned  what  barrtn  tyranny 
Attests  the  passions  of  the  vulgar  bold. 

When  tliey  usurp  high  places — like  a  sea. 
Back  tlien  the  healing  waves  of  homage  rolled. 

And  England  tidn  would  wash  from  earSi's  record. 

The  murderous  doom  of  her  discrowned  lord. 


xuir. 

And  Scotland  graves  her  mafison  unsteeping, 
Fof  ever  on  their  names  who  sold  her  Iting, 

Cominemoriition  black  and  silent  keeping 
For  ever  *jf  their  treasonous  Haltering, 

And  in  reniiofheful  Jdoods  her  eyelids  steeping 
For  ever,  tluit  her  won^b  to  light  did  bring 

Children  accursed,  who  have  heaped  upon  her 

That  umntle  of  inejcpiate  dishonour ; 

XLIV. 

A  stain  whieh  not  the  passion  of  salt  teats. 
Nor  agony  of  loiitliiug  can  efface  ;  M 

No — nor  the  melancholy  sweep  of  year?.      V 
liar  sacrilege  against  rhut  antique  race, 

Forever  on  her  branded  front  appeiirs  ;— 
And  gnzing  herton  their  abiding -uiace^ 

Here  in  this  hoary  vale — seem  all  things  ro^ 

To  sympathize  with  tliat  unhealed  wound*. 

XLV- 

For,  tjven  within  the  hearing  of  tlic  bum 
Of  tlie  fair  dty-^eath4ike  h  tlie  gloom 

Of  this  old  Abbey,  their  Mausoleum; 
HiUirr^  as  unto  eomc  moiit  lonely  tomb, 

Witli  ditir  still  pipe  of  sadiKjs  ihc  winds  come^ 
WUl?pt;ring  of  ruin ;  and  tliesc  Howers,  wl 
blooui 

Still  breathes  in  their  untrodden  gardezi,  shey 

Like  bright  weeds,  that  on  graves  in  mockc  j; 

XLVL 
Enter  tbdf  dwdhng  ;  look  upon  their  i 

What  lessons  live  on  every  pictured  vtil 
Of  tapestry  !  from  each  faded  touch  there  J 

Faint  cclio  of  some  old  nnd  tragic  tale  ! 
Lo  !  there  of  Wallace'  horn  the  clear  bi^h  ( 

With  panic  cold  Ids  southern  foes  assail,^ 

Couched  in  the  Torwood  ;  Torwood's  dcer<^ 

Drink  with  tbetr  forward  ears  the  shrilly  blasti; 

XL  VI  I. 

Here  stands  the  Bruce,  amidst  the  crimson  eve 
With  solcnm  gaze  the  weltering  licld  atrveyi 

While  some  who  did  with  him  the  work  achm 
Uphft  their  failing  bands^  devoutly  praying 

For  his  asserted  crown  :   His  ears  receive 
Tbeir  fervid  words  of  love,  in  deatli  difplayi 

Its  potency ;  and  half  he  seems  to  mourn, 

Even  in  the  Vfjry  hour  of  Bannockburo* 

XLVIIL 
There  where  the  Thunder,  in  his  douds  i 

Stoops  as  his  coming  rage  the  heath  woidd  en 
Tliere,  in  the  centre  of  the  lowering  field, 

What  rtomi  of  human  wr&di  disturbs  the  hi 
Of  tlie  grim  elements  ? — * '  Yield  thee,  Percy,  yie 
. — •'  No^^not  tome — but  to  yon  bracken  bush. 
Oh  !  rich  may  be  that  briar  in  blmim  and  bud 
For  ita  detp  root  bath  drunk  the  Douglas*  bloc 
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*  The  **  Batde  of  Ottcrbum*^  15  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  aH  the  old  balhids  of  the  Bof  dor. 


•*  My  wound  is  deep^i-I  fain  would  sleep. 

Take  diou  the  vanguard  of  the  ihiee^ 
And  hide  me  by  the  bracken  bush 

That  grows  on  yonder  lily  lee;. 
•*  O  bury  me  by  the  bracken  bush 

Beneath  tlie  blooming  briar, 
I^t  never  hving  niortal  ken 

That  ere  a  kindly  Scot  lies  here." 
•         ••••• 

"  Yield  thee,  O  yield  thee,  Percy,'*  he  ssdd^ 
**  Or  eLe  TU  lay  thee  low,'' 


*♦  Whom  to  sliall  I  yield,**  said  Earl  Percy* 
"  Now  tliat  I  see  it  niust  be  so  ?'^' 

Thou  shalt  not  yield  to  lord  nor  lou 
Nor  yet  shall  tlu>u  yield  to  me. 

But  yield  thee  to  the  bracken  bush 
That  grows  upon  yon  hly  ke  V* 
tt         •         «         •         • 

Tills  deed  was  done  at  Otterbnttme, 
About  tlie  breaking  of  tlie  day. 

Earl  Douglae  wn?!  buried  at  tlie  bracken  bu&l? 
And  tlie  Percy  led  captive  away* 
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XLIX. 
Time  6riOin  the  tints  hath  all  their  radiance  ta*ai. 

And  heavy  on  each  line  hangs  the  damp  moald ; 
And  horse,  and  horseman,  flood,  and  heaven,  and 
plain. 

All  in  one  mist  of  dim  decay  are  rolled. 
And  it  is  better  so.    The  working  brain 

Can  fill  the  gap  of  circumstance  half-tdd 
To  the  half-baffled  eye ;  one  broken  hue 
Can  tell  a  world  of  woe ;  one  stream  of  blue 


LIV. 


ptfaid 


Or  what  avails  to  WMte  a  wmU  of  s^ 

Upon  the  mina  of  a  royal  pile  ? 
What— but  percfaanoe  to  tempt  mm ^ 

From  men  who  war  ooe  ooM  etetnal  smile 
For  all  beyond  thdr  volgir  ken  ilMit  1 

For  all  the  ancient  honours  of  our  i 


— For  all  that  — »v^rtfiH  in  tiie  old  ^, 

The  hig^  resolves  of  men  UMn  pun  thn  duy  ?— 


Can  speak  where  once  a  beaming  sky  hath  been, 
0*erhan(pg  triumph  of  hot  war— or  camp. 

Or  tourneying  knights  upon  the  paled  green  ; 
And  yon  black  steed  that  rideness  doth  tramp. 

As  on  the  air,  with  that  demoniac  mien, 
E^  but  the  more  upon  the  muser  stamp. 

High  memory  of  the  master  of  his  fear. 

Who  moulders,  ages  gone,  in  earth— «nd  here. 

LI. 

The  desolation,  and  the  dreariness. 

And  the  pale  shroud  of  sheltering  melancholy 
Are  well  befitting.    Who  is  he  wmild  dress 

Tliese  withering  walls  in  the  bright  gleams  of 
foUy. 
Or,  with  new  weight  of  worldly  pomp,  dare  press 

Upon  their  monumental  slumber  holy  ? 
Keep  out  the  wind  and  rain  ;  but  give  the  throne 
Of  dd  Time  reverence ;  let  his  work  go  on ; 

LII. 

And  turn  away,  for  ye  have  seen  enough— 
And  come  with  me  into  the  peopled  town» 

Where  meditations,  made  of  sterner  stuff*. 
Await  our  musing. — What  avails  to  frown 

O^cr  Puritanic  traitors  rude  and  rough. 
Who  tore,  of  old,  the  rose  and  thistle  down, 

And  scorned,  alike,  sweet  Mary's  peerless  grace. 

And  the  pale  Martyr's  reverential  face  ? 

LIII. 
The  Queen— the  Martyr,  sleeps ;  the  parricide 

Has  ceuscd  to  be,  and  thro'  the  mist  of  years— 
(Though  time,  the  soother,  loves  to  shelter  deed 

Less  dark  than  his)— as  black  his  fame  appears. 
As  in  that  day  of  woe  which  saw  thee  bleed. 

Thou  victim  of  his  ire— >whom  all  endears 
To  all — whose  errors  take  (whate'er  they  were) 
From  thy  sad  memory,  now,  no  worshij^ier. 


LV- 
ShfOX  time  hang  towmng  tnphiet  <fmi3t^  mek 

0£names«  baforo  wiMmMmimuaemm 
Nations  were  prood  to  bow  ?  SbafibeoM 

'  The  signals  of  bis  sad  omnipotanie 
0*er  high  and  holy  iiuag/t^jtt  gin  nocbnk, 

To  that  rife  brood  of  paltnnen,  fton  whence 
Creeps  the  slow  mildew  wiA  its  tUmy  dntck* 
Upon  all  beauty  it  may  date  to  toodk. 

LVL 

And  shall  we  learn  to  bf  a  JUenrf  i 

Like  our  most  liberal  teadienP 
Beneath  their  leaden  folly's  gilded  i 

And  deem  it  pride,  as  many  do,  to^boojr 
Before  such  sjrmbol  ?  Shall  thegrinnk^  tea 

Of  self-complacent  dullness  awe  kt  | 
Of  drivelling  adoration  o&— nor  hear 
One  warning  cry  to  tell  its  hour  Unumt 

Lvir. 


What  matters  it  ?  The  sun  is  in  die  Ah 

s  fogs  half  intercept  Wtani 


And,  tho'  these  .^ ^ 

And  blind  hun  for  a  season,  aoon  cn.^^ 

In  his  meridian  fervour,  ihaU  he  men. 
To  scatter  them  like  Crankidi  I  hie~ 


Shall  speak  in  lightnings  to  hie  tnemJJMtBW 
And  bats,  and  owls,  and  every  biidofiuit. 
Shall  blink  into  their  creaks— «ad all beUbb 


LVIII. 

Then  let  the  winged  carrion  of  Ibe  n 
That  fla^  theur  feathen  to,  widi 


Poise  in  theu: douds  a  moment,  aodfi 

For  somewhat  of  a  more  aeveie  i 
Than  I  have  yet  adventured  on,  to  i 

Their  pert  vagaries ;  let  them  eeek  egae  i|Rfa| 
Whereon  to  rest,  when  next  my  maft  ittBtjiS 
The  deeding  talon,  and  the  Inuiied  bedb* 


*  Mr  Wastle  seems  here  to  allude  to  his  poem  of  **  the  Modem  Dundad***  iphptfe.  wt^^J^aa^  ^ 
already  announced  as  preparing  for  publication.  It  is  understood,  that  Mr  W.  It  to  9M)A:B|i|t  jgn- 
mer  in  Italy,  and  that  this  highly  important  work  wiU  not  be  published  till  ChnetmHii  ]bi|t  wfff 
all  imcertainty  in  the  case  of  so  rapid  a  versifier  as  our  illustrious  fHend.  Mr  Waslfe%'  motto  iKjfr 
new  work  seems  to  be  a  very  hap|^  one  ;  it  is  from  that  old  and  mocfa  ne^ccted  T   '^  '  '"^ 

Staniliurst. 

'*  Who  in  small  streams  the  fisher's  trade  do  try. 

Are  used  to  sit  long  hours  and  little  gain ; 
If  now  and  then  a  single  leap  they  spy. 

They  of  their  fortune  nothing  do  compUin : 
But  in  these  northern  regions  of  the  maitf 

Floats  such  variety  of  fish  and  fry. 
That  the  bold  mariner  doth  quite  disdain 

To  win  them  wearily  by  hook  and  fly. 
So  scoops  theqji  up  in  dioals— such  plenteous  sport  have  I,*' 
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LETTERS  FBOH  THE  LAKES.      WBITTEN  DCTfilNG  THE  SUMMER  OP  1818. 

Translated  from  the  Grerman  of  Phillip  Kempfherhausen. 

LETTER  lU. 


MY  DEAR  FHIEND^ 

I  KEVER  saw,  in  the  works  of  the  most 
poetical  painters  of  Italy,  any  scene  of 
the  kind  fit  to  be  compared  with  the 
village  of  Ambleside.  There  really 
does  not  seem  to  be  wanting,  in  that 
sweet  reality,  a  single  object  of  inter- 
est which  the  imagination  would  con- 
jure up  in  its  dreams  of  perfect  rtiral 
beauty ;  whUe  there  is  such  harmony 
in  the  living  picture — such  a  spirit, 
not  of  union  only,  but  of  unity  itself, 
as  would  de^  the  powers  of  the  most 
magical  pencil.  Accordingly,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  village  is  haunted, 
during  the  summer  months,  by  the 
best  artists  of  England ;  and  not 
only  have  all  its  grander  outlines,  but 
rU  its  most  secret  nooks,  heen,  year 
after  year,  a  hundred  times  shadowed 
on  the  canvass.  I  had  seen  many  of 
the  finest  of  those  paintings ;  yet^  in 
spite  of  them  aO,  tlie  diaracter  of  the 
country  came  upon  me,  on  my  first  vi- 
sit to  it,  with  all  the  fresh -bursting 
brightness  of  novelty  ;  and  now  that 
Ambleside  and  aU  its  beauties  are 

**  Part  at  my  dreaming  spint*s  still  do- 
mains," 

I  feel  that  the  best  picture  would  do 
no  more  than  merely  recall  to  hfe  a 
few  of  those  images  whose  floating  and 
iDultitudinous  variety  keeps  a  moun- 
taioous  region,  firom  sunrise  to  sunset^ 
Rg  magnificently  changeable  m  tlie 
great  sea  itself 

This  is  the  only  spot  in  England  to 
whose  keeping  I  may  say  that  I  have 
given  up  my  heart.  A  man  almost 
feek  unwilhng,  in  a  foreign  country, 
to  intrust  bis  affections  to  any  objects, 
however  delightliil  they  may  be ;  for 
all  the  while  that  they  are  stealing 
away  his  love,  he  remembers  how  tran- 
sitory must  be  the  season  of  his  en- 
joyment ;  and  surely  it  is  h  mournful 
thing  to  form  friendshijis  wliicb  we 
know  must  be  broken  t^ff  as  tsoon  as 
they  «e  beginning  to  be  a  part  of  our 
existcfh^.  :>ome  such  ieeUngs  as 
tht«e  make  me  love  this  dehghtiul 
TiJlRge,  perhaps  more  dearly,  more  in- 
tenaely^  than  any  native  of  England 
could  do.      The  long  Bummer-days 

fOL,  IV, 


are  sailing  slowly  hut  surely  by,  and 
a  melancholy  alnwst  painful  now  cornea 
to  mc  with  the  approach  of  twdiglu — 
each  setting  sun  seems  to  leave  a  more 
mournful  light  upon  the  mountains — 
night  after  night  do  I  gaze  on  the  still 
waters  of  Windermere  with  a  pro- 
tbunder  sadness — and  when  the  bell 
of  the  diurch-tower  tolls  over  the  val- 
ley during  tlie  silence  of  nature,  it 
seems  to  warn  me  of  nry  departure 
ftom  tliis  beautiful  little  world,  in 
which  1  have  been  fto  happy.  Fairest 
of  villages!  never  ah d 1 1  tbrj^et  any  one 
of  the  days  that  I  have  past  in  thy 
boeom^-any  one  of  the  placid  evenings 
when  1  have  returned  from  the  distant 
glens  into  the  hometelt  joy  of  thy  re- 
pose. I  will  love  to  speak  ot  thee  to 
those  whom  I  love;  and  often  and  , 
ot\en  will  I  think  on  thee,  in  thoaei 
reveries  when  there  seems  no  suchi 
thing  as  words,  but  the  soul  is  filled 
with  thoughts  purer  and  more  pro- 
found than  can  ever  pass  into  utterance, 
with  images  brighter  and  more  serene 
than  ever  shone  over  the  face  of  the 
real  world. 

Do  you  smile,  my  dear  friend,  at 
my  enthusiasm  ?  You  would  not,  had 
you  been  with  me  during  the  long  day 
of  delight  that  is  now  joining  **  the 
past's  eternity/'  What  caliph  was  it 
who  said  that  he  had  enjoyed  only 
nine  days  of  happiness?  Had  they 
been  all  brightened  into  one,  that  one 
could  not  have  so  satisfied  his  heart, 
as  mine  has  been  with  the  Sabbath 
that  is  now  sinking  so  beautifully  with 
the  setting  sun.  I  feel  delight  prompt* 
ing  me  to  send  away  my  soul  unto  mv 
friend,  and  I  will  strive  to  bring  back 
into  one  hour  the  liglit^  and  shadows 
of  a  day  past  in  Paradise. 

I  ro&e  just  as  the  twilight  of  the 
abort  night  shewed  some  faint  ayrap- 
t^i^'s  of  morning ;  and  being  uncer- 
t^n  in  what  direction  my  day's  route 
was  destined  to  He,  I  walked  up  to 
the  burial-ground  on  a  mount  imme- 
diately above  the  village,  from  whick 
I  could  see  the  openings,  or  the  gen* 
eral  course  of  many  vallies,  and  from 
which  1  resolved  to  start  on  my  jour- 
iiey»  in  obedience  to  the  stroomt  im^ 
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pulse  that  might  come  to  me  from  the 
scenery  around.  There  cannot  he  a 
more  heautiiul^  a.  more  cheerful  place, 
than  this  churchyard.  The  church 
seems  to  have  heen  lately  huilt>  and 
its  simple  and  unpresuming  towar. 
stands  with  a  reverent  and  hecoming 
grace  among  the  groves  and  the  moun- 
tains. Its  tower  is  perfectly  white ; 
a  colour  which,  though  sometimes  of- 
fensive in  a  landscape,  seems  to  me,  in 
Budi  a  case  as  this,  associated  with 
.  ideas  of  a  pure,  tranquil,  and  happy 
-religion.  In  a  huge  and  massy  catne- 
dral  we  reqiure  the  solemnity  of  deep 
i^dows,  and  our  imaginations  are  not 
satisfied  unless  the  walls  are  teem- 
:ing,  as  it  were,  with  past  ages.  There 
the  c(dours  that  time  has  imprest  must 
be  touched  only  hy  the  cloud  or  the 
sunshine.  But  the  Uttle  chapel  of 
the  rural  village  ought  to  be  of  a  &r 
difikrent  Character.  There  the  house 
of  Grod  should  stand  in  simple 
and  gladsome  beauty  among  the  hum- 
bler dwellings  of  men — ^we  rejoice  to 
see  the  diapel  smiling,  not  fh>wning, 
firom  its  height,  on  those  whose  houses 
are  clustered  round  it,  as  round  a  holy 
and  a  happy  thing;  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  observe  now  the  cheerful  and  con- 
tented spirit  of  the  peasantry  expresses 
itself  in  the  cheerfrd  adornment  of 
their  places  of  worriiip.  The  lonesome 
chapel,  at  the  head  of  some  sequester- 
ed valley  (and  here  I  have  seen  many 
such),  to  which  the  shepherds  flo(x 
from  a  distance,  stands  well  in  its  so- 
litude, in  the  brown  colours  of  the 
•rock  that  furnished  its  walls,  and  the 
'^  green  radiance"  of  that  beautiftd 
slate-stone  roof  dug  from  the  mountain 
that  overshadows  it  fiut  in  a  more 
populous  oountry,  the  pious  grati- 
tude of  the  human  heart,  ought  not  to 
suffer  Grod's  house  to  lode  dimmer  in 
the  sunshine  than  the  cottages  that  sur- 
round it — ^and  methinks,  that  the  lovers 
of  picturesque  beauty,  whom  I  have 
sometimes  neard  railu^  against  these 
snow-white  towers  that  crown  the  vil- 
lages of  the  north  of  England,  might  read 
thoughts  and  feeHngs  there  that  give 
them  a  more  touching  beauty  man 
could  ever  be  conferred  on  them  by  all 
the  rules  of  art.  Near  to  the  church- 
tower  stand  two  or  three  noble  syca- 
more-^ees,  ^*  themselves  a  grove." — 
They  were  now,  early  as  it  was  in  the 
morning,  all  aHve  with  the  hum  of 
bees— a  deep,  continuous,  hajfpy,  and 
busy  music,  that  brought  to  me  an 


pCanfa 

indescribable  emotion^  ntting,  as  I 
then  was,  on  a  tonb-stemei  in  that 
calm  recqotade  of  the  dmd.  As  yet 
not  a  single  wreath  of  smoke  rose  from 
the  villajge  below  me  ;  foit,  duriug  the 
warm  nights  of  summer,  all  the  fites 
are  allowed  to  espire— and  the  morn- 
ing air  gave  me  uideed  a  tme  ftdin^ 
of  that  most  ei^ressive  line, 

« «  The  innocent  brj^tnsw  of  to  msy^JWBi 
day.** 

Nothing  stiired  among  file  ■tni  hoDM 
but  some  beautii^  ^^eooi  tbal^  riU 
ting  on  a  roof  bdow  me,  ■eennd  laii* 
ous  to  catch  tiie  first  li^ht  of  Ik*  sni 
on  their  purple  plnmage  mbSi»  fton 
a  thick  grove  of  oak-treei  tliit  enried 
its  dewy  freshnen  into  tho  mj  heart 
of  the  village,  there  cania  audi  neny 
music  from  a  new-awafceBed  dMir  of 
birds,  happy  in  their  ftnt  smumt, 
that  the  green  covert  innliidl thqf 
sang  seemed  rending  with  die  aoiK. 
The  day  before,  a  beantilU  gii],  wiio 
had  died  of  a  oonsunqptioa  (afitfil  Ah 
ease  in  this  country),  hadben  InbM 
here— ^and  I  had  witnened  dw  com* 
mony  of  interment.  This^, 
ture  used  daily  to  walk  i|i  the  4 
yard,  and  to  look  on  the  i^ 
she  was  to  be  buried.  I  hid  Mjldf 
more  than  once  seen  her  then;,  ind 
received  from  her  a  hngaid  sHfle. 
Her  death  had  been  lo  loqgi 


that,  when  it  happened,  ti 
little  agitation  of  grief* 
those  by  whom  she  was 
beloved— and  the  perftet 
with  wfaidi  her  gntj4Miind 
her  in  the  graye,  told  I 
must  havewat^ied,  and 


fhiaewM  but 


anMBg 


Ud 


prayed,  befin«  his  soql  eodd^^ailMi^ 
let  go,  into  utter  dnrkniMij  Ai  «iAi 
that  hdd  his  only  diUL  Tthk^Uagfi 
of  her  pale  and  mekndiofy  hm  M 
bef(N!e  me  for  a  while,  and  te  amfla 
I  was  deaf  to  "all  the  n  ~ 
miom,"— but  the  bom^of  i 
momently  dawning  into  sti 
Inrightness,  overcame  ell 
thoughts,  and  fytexd  my  hMt  htti 
the  expansion  of  happiiicah*  Ihi  eU 
gray  a£d  green  tom&^iitone^i  ^^' 
the  earth  by  the  wei^lrt  ^i 
nesB— with  meir  insenptiolMi. 
ed  by  moss  and  liehmi^^ii'  nev- 
made  graves  on  whieh  tibe  ddittfc  hai 
scaroety  had  time  to  wither  aiti  m 
which  the  dew-drops  lay  Mfa»  Ail  iesi 
of  recent  grief— an  lafeliMnii  J  t^^fH^ 
in  the  presence  of  th#  j^  ijf.tte  nM* 
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ing,  and  biaugbt  to  my  heart  only 
ibe  salutary  conviction,  that  trouble, 
though  a  ncccfisary,  m  but  a  transient 
thing>  and  that  there  is  wisdom  in 
opening  the  heart  to  the  graoious  in- 
fluences of  happiness,  even  when  steal- 
ing upon  us  in  the  midst  of  images  of 
&(!dness  and  Borrow. 

I  felt  lialf-inciined  to  pass  all  the 
stUl  morning  hours  in  this  little  church- 
yard^ so  sadly  beautiful  in  itself^  and 
from  which  ui^te  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance so  much  of  a  cheerM  loveliness. 
For,  from  this  eminence  are  discerned 
rich  openings  of  the  valley,  on  one  of 
whose  acchvities  the  village  stands — 
the  tops  of  groves  here  and  there 
islanded,  as  it  were,  in  the  azure  at- 
mosphere— ^mounts  wrapt  in  a  glitter- 
ing mantle  of  coppice- wood — the  first 
bright  smile  of  tlie  waters  of  Winder- 
mere, and  far  off  the  blue  summits  of 
a  hundred  bills.  But  a  fresh  and 
balmy  southern  breeze  came  sudden- 
ly up  from  the  lake ;  and*  as  I  left 
tne  church- yard  of  Ambleside,  it  seem- 
ed to  waft  me  along,  almost  without 
an  effort,  up  the  beigbta  of  Kirkstone. 
In  one  little  hour  I  was  in  utter  soli- 
tude— the  stony  road  windn,  like  a  ser- 
pent^  up  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
taiu,  leaving  behind  it,  first  cottage, 
then  but,  and  then  sheepfold,  till,  hav- 
ing reached  its  utmost  altitude,  it 
stretches,  for  a  while,  along  a  level  be- 
tween overhanging  diflfe,  and  then 
phmges  down  again  into  a  long,  deep, 
and  narrow  abyss.  I  can  well  imagine 
that  this  pass  must  be  truly  awfbl  in 
a  misty  and  howling  storm — but  on 
tliis  pure  and  gentle  morning,  its  char- 
acter wiis  that  only  of  utter  loneliness, 
profound  solemnity,  and  a  majestic 
calm.  There  was  hardly  a  sound  in  the 
desart,  for  the  stream  below  had  shniiik 
before  the  long  summer-drought,  and 
was  only  heard  al  times  when  tbnning 
some  feeble  cascade.  High  up  among 
the  cliffs  now  and  then  arose  the  bleat  of 
a  lamb,  which,  in  such  situations,  is 
almost  as  shrill  as  a  bird  s  cry — and 
once  and  once  only  that  tierce,  sullen, 
and  murderous  carrion,  the  raven, 
croaked  with  a  hollow  voice  that  filled 
all  the  glen,  and  then  sailed  away,  Uke 
a  demon,  into  the  solimde  of  his  own 
cove.  This  silence  of  which  I  speak 
has  sometimes  made  the  soUtude  of 
nature  to  me  almost  insupportable. 
The  soxil  wishes  at  last  for  some  rehef 
from  the  weight  of stiCness  with  which 
U  is  overwhelmed — for  never  docs  thp 
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awful  conviction  of  our  perishable  be- 
ing so  take  possession  of  our  thoughts 
as  when  time  seems  floating  onwards 
even  with  folded  wings,  and  when, 
amidst  the  motionless  magnificence  of  i 
natiue,  we  know  that  we  are  yet  has- 
tening to  our  graves. 

Suddenly,  when  I  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  this  descent,  a  little  lake,- 
that  had  hitherto  lain  indsible  m  ita'.| 
pellucid  beauty,  rippled  and  just  rip- 
pled at  my  feet.     Tbis  lake,  properly^  I 
called  Broader- water,  is  known  to  the*] 
natives  by  the  name  oi  Brothers- water,  ^ 
according  to  one  of  those  beautiful  fio^  ] 
tions  created  in  all  countries  by  the' 
affections  and  the  passions  of  the  human.'  I 
heart;  for  here  tradition  tells  that  three^l 
loving  brothers  were  di-owned.    Afterf 
sating  my  eyes  with  its  clear  coolness.  III 
turned  to  look  at  the  mountains  in^ 
which  the  stream  that  feeds  this  littla; T 
lake  has  its  source,  and  in  a  momenta 
I  resolveil  to  ascend  into  their  highest^! 
recesses.  But  before  I  reached  the  foot 
of  an    almost    unscaleable    precipice 
(called,  I  believe,  Dove-Crag),  I  walk- 
ed along  a  stream  shaded  with  alder'l 
and  birch  trees,  up  a  sweet  ^diitoiyn 
valley   (Hartop),   that    baa    a    char-< 
acter  entirely  peculiar  to  itself.     One! 
house  only  stands  at  the  head  of  tliisl 
valley— an  old  ball,  with  a  sheltering  J 
grove  of  sycamore  trees,  old  as  itselfij 
This  is  a  spot  that  seems  strong  in  iti 
eternal  seclusion — for  the  mountains 
behind — the  lake  terminating  the  valley 
- — and  the  wild  pass  that  leads  the  tra<  . 
veller  by — all  for  ever  guard  yonder  so- 
litary mansion  in  the  unbroken  quiet 
of  past  years*    I  then  ascended  the  tor- 
rent, the  source  of  which  is  at  least 
1 500  feet  above  the  lake.     Pool  after 
pool  seems  to  meet  you  on  your  ascent 
— clear  and  deep,  in  which  I  could  see 
the  fishes  lying  motionless,  or  darting 
away  like  arrows,  wlien  my  feet  shook 
the  bank,  or  my  shadow  fell  upon  the 
water.  Sometimes  a  tall  graceM  birch- 
tree  stood  beside  one  of  these  little 
waterfalls — ^while   over   the  dripping 
rock  often  hung,  like  a  gorgeous  pall, 
rich  masses  of  moss  of  a  thousand 
dies.      When    near   the  summit    of 
the   mountain,  I   met   an  old  shep* 
herd,  who  had,  1  found,  left  Hartop- 
hiill   before  I  had  left  Ambleside,^- 
This  little  circumstance  spoke  forcibly 
of  the  pastoral  life.     His  business  was 
even  more  sleepless  than  my  pleasure ; 
and  the  lonely  bouse  that  I  had  suppos- 
ed asleep,  with  all  its  inmatcB^  had. 
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even  on  the  Sabbath  mornings  sent  out 
its  careful  shephml,  before  sunrise^  to 
the  mountains. 

At  length  I  stood  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  looked  down  into 
another  long,  wide,  deep,  houseless 
glen,  from  whose  abyss,  braided  clouds, 
softer  and  fidrer  than  snow,  were  as- 
cending with  motion  scarcely  percep- 
tible; while  here  and  there  flashed 
upwards  the  scintillating  radiance  of  a 
stream,  whose  course  was  for  the  most 

r  hidden  by  overhanging  rocks,  or 
banks  of  the  brightest  verdure. 
Nothing  can  be  more  inspiriting  and 
rousing,  than  the  sudden  cha^e  of 
prospect  when  one  has  toiled  up  a 
lofty  hill.  A  range  of  earth,  and 
doud,  and  sky,  seems  to  lie  between 
and  to  separate  two  worlds.  The  mind 
is  drawn  down,  as  if  by  the  power  of 
physical  attraction,  into  the  newly 
discovered  depth — a  fresh  train  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  is  at  once  crea- 
ted, and  the  journey  just  past  would 
almost  seem  as  if  it  had  he&k  perform- 
ed the  day  before,  sa  bright  does  even 
time  itseLP  shine,  when  it  dawns  over 
the  beauty  of  a  new  landscape  sud- 
denly revealed. 

I  descended  into  this  magnificent 
scene,  which  is  called  "  Rydsd  Cove," 
and  walked  along  the  stream  for  near- 
ly an  hour,  till  I  saw,  dose  at  hand, 
the  ms^estic  oak-woods  of  Rydal  Park. 
I  first  came  upon  the  green  mossy 
stumps  of  trees ;  some,  through  age, 
utterly  decayed,  and  others  that  had 
fallen  beneath  the  inexorable  axe.  As 
I  advanced,  the  outskirts  of  the  still 
standing  oak  forest  were  graced  by  al- 
der and  birch  trees,  numerous  in  this 
country — and  ere  I  found  myself  in 
the  stately  park,  the  stream  had  assum- 
ed a  corresponding  character,  widening 
into  deep  black  pools,  and  oversha- 
dowed by  rocks  whose  fantastic  beau- 
ty sometimes  approached  to  grandeur. 
By  this  time  the  sun  rode  high  in 
heaven,  but  it  was  yet  morning,  and 
its  calm  still  hung  over  the  woods. 
Now  and  then  the  powerful  voice  of 
the  stock-dove  filled  the  wide  moun- 
tain-groves with  a  deeper  weight  of 
loneliness^-^till  carrying  with  it,  wher- 
ever it  moved,  tlie  very  soul  of  soli- 
tude, and  making  that  spot  where  it 
rested  the  centre  of  silence  and  seclu- 
sion. At  length  I  heard  the  sound  of 
a  fall  of  waters,  and  looked  down  a 
noble  cataract  into  a  deep  circular  ba- 
sin, svirrounded  and  ovea:shadowed  by 
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all  kinds  of  fbntt  tveet.  lUe  dSeti 
was  electricaL  When  a  moimtahi 
torrttit  is  in  flood,  it  k  all  one  roning 
tumbling  cataract;  and  tiien  «ie wsleff« 
fall  is  distinguished  firvmanatiMr  anly 
by  louder  thunder  and  a  wilder  tunralt. 
But  now  the  stream  was  low,  and  it 
might  almost  have  been  nod,  tbat  iUb 
*'  Uttle  Naiad  wept  her  hnpofcdahed 
nm."  A  waterfiill,  in  that  gmb,  comes 
dashing  on  the  ear  with  a  tttttittng  dfal 
-*its  misty  spray  seema  to  frnhoi 
all  the  scenery  around  it— <fae  dream* 
like  repose  of  the  riTukt  abof«  the 
descent  is  at  once  broken  by  tiieroti^— 
and  the  rush  of  waters  at  onoe  fllk  the 
mind  with  a  fbeHng  of  animated  ddig^ 
and  boundingvivadty.  Thettreamaocn 
became  still  more  beaotifU— gilding  a«. 
long  through  majestic  trees,  mat  mam 
their  arms  across  it— endkn^  Mid 
forming  little  verdant  dades,  Iflt  to  be 
the  haunts  of  Titania  nendf,  end  all 
her  brightest  Fays.  It  so  hmeBed^ 
that  this  fine  wood  scenery  baa  an  ao- 
companiment  of  singular  oesaty.  Hm 
late  noble  lady  of  Rydal  Hall  had 
been,  I  understand,  of  rare  hmniBi^ 
towards  the  creatures  of  infaior  'na« 
ture;  and  her  daughter^  the  yomg 
Lady  Le  Fleming  possessed  thftflme 
amiable  heart.  It  had  been  tiie  de« 
light  of  the  Lady  Diana  to  reer  a  wit 
niunber  of  that  gorgeous  bitd,  die 
pea-fowl,  and  they  now  sat.  In  pesfe^- 
numbers,  on  the  Inranchea  oif  tiie  sid 
trees,  or  walked  up  and  down  benes& 
their  canopy  in  all  the  pomp  of  thdr' 
colours.  This  bird,  whidi  leolii^  UH 
less  when  its  pride  is  expanded,  tana 
and  awkward  in  a  conrt-yardj  ii^  be«' 
yond  belief,  migestic  in  meat  eeeMnr** 
As  they  sat  on  the  mossy  ikntssbe 
boughs,  with  their  long  UH^httAtn 
depending  far  down-— with  their  aliiS' 
and  graceful  necks  of  dumgeAd  ra- 
diance constantly  movina^— and  wiA 
their  delicate  crests  and  mncing  emSy- 
— I  could  have  imagined  them  nanvsa 
of  wild  and  untrodden  woods,  •  where 
no  wandering  man  hadever  beftre  slept 
to  admire  their  beauty.  Some  of  tfaa» 
creatures,  too,  there  were  of  nnomf- 
white — which,  so  contrary  to  tlw* 
dazzling  splendour  of  their  commit 
ions,  plea»^  by  its  extreme  ddiessy 
and  silver  purity.  As  boeasionsIlT'.oae 
of  those  prioceW  birds  gave  a  ww  erf 
from  the  top  of^^an  oak  or  an  dm  tne, 
it  thrilled  through  the  heart  of  aU  die 
wood,  and  seemed  to  me  to 
feelings  of  a  statdy  aolitade^ 
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ding  well  the  mansion  of  a  nobte  fa^ 
mily,  the  walk  of  which  were  now, 
fbr  the  first  tinie,  seen  gc^y  through  a 
glflde  araoog  the  trees. 

It  was  not  yet  nine  o'clock^  and 
seeing  no  person  about  the  hall,  I 
fttuntered  down  a  long  line  of  pine- 
trees,  which  led  me  into  a  small  cell- 
like  summer-house,  through  whose 
only  window  I  beheld  another  water- 
fell,  which  in  a  moment  I  recognised 
to  be  that  so  beaud^iy  described  by 
the  English  poet,  Mason,  and  for 
which  I  refer  you  to  that  most  inter- 
esting of  all  memoirs,  his  hie  of  Gray, 
I  ne^  onl^  say,  that  this  cell  is  the 
only  building  1  ever  saw  of  the  kind 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  character 
of  the  place — nor  could  the  Naiad 
herself,  who  presides  over  this  fair 
stream,  disdain  to  recline  in  such  a 
cool  dim  retreat,  almost  as  solitary  as 
her  own  un  violated  rock-cell  at  the 
head  of  Rydal  Cove. 

On  issuing  from  the  noble  groves  in 
which  Rydal  Hall  is  **  bosomed  high," 
I  found  myself  close  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  poet,  Wordsworth,  and  resolved 
to  in  trad  nee  myself  to  him,  on  the 
strength  of  my  letter  from  his  illustrious 
brother  bard.  An  aversion  to  intrude 
on  the  privacy  of  a  great  poet,  intent 
on  his  lofty  meditations,  had  hitherto 
deterred  me  from  making  myself 
known  to  him — but  so  bright  and 
happy  a  spirit  now  lay  in  the  beauty 
of  the  morning  round  his  simple  man- 
sion, that  I  entered  the  gate  with 
something  of  the  glad  assurance  of  an 
ancient  friendship.  The  front  of  the 
house  is  entirely  covered  with  trailing 
plants,  and  was  now  all  ahve  with 
bees,  Uke  a  flowery  hiO-side*  The 
windows  were  literally  darkened  with 
beauty.  I  walked  up  to  a  little  green 
mound  in  front  of  the  house,  like  the 
remains  of  some  ancient  fortification, 
and  gazed  with  delight  on  the  scenery 
around  me.  It  is  altogether  different 
from  that  splendid  amphitheatre  in 
which  Soulhey  lives.  There,  majesty 
and  magnificence  are  spread  widely 
abroad  over  the  gentler  beauties  that 
sleep  below,  and  the  very  eyes  are 
dazzled  by  the  prospect.  Here,  the 
images  of  beauty  are  crowded  more 
closely  together,  and  it  is  mther  a 
home-scene  for  the  heiu-t,  than  a  spec- 
tacle for  the  imagination.  Immedi- 
ately below  me  lay  a  dell  overshadow- 
ed by  trees,  through  which  peeped  out 
the  chimney  tops  of  a  small  hamlet^ 
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many  of  them  wreathed  with  the  rich- 
est ivy.    In  front  arose  a  lofty  range  of  ■ 
mountains,  along  whose  wooded  bases] 
I  saw  the  smoke  of  distant  eottages.  ' 
the  left,  the  vale  opened  out  widely  1 
wards  the  village  of  Ambleside  (for 
had  taken  a  complete  round  during  m??i 
morning  s  walk),  the  view  being  partly^l 
intercepted  by  a  grove  of  pines,     "* 
the  right  lay  fiydal  Mere,   a   sma 
lake  singularly  wild,  from  whose  blixe^ 
waters  rose  an  islet  of  lofty  and  wi* 
thered  trees,  the  abode  of  silent  he*  \ 
rons.     Behind  the  house  were  the  lof* 
ty  mountains  that  I  had  just  traversed,' 
while  the  oak,  elm,  and  pine  woods  i 
Rydal  Hall,  threw  the  shadow  of  then 
grandeur  over  the  humbler  dweUingt^ 
of  the  great  Poet  of  the  Lakes.  i 

I  soon  entered  the  bouse,  and  was  shewn  ^ 
into  the  parlour,  wliere  Mr  Words-  1 
worth  and  his  family  were  assembled H 
to  breakfast.     The  name  of  Southey* 
acted  like  a  tahsman  in  my  favour,* 
and  I  also  found  that  mv  name  was 
not  unknown  to  the  family  as  that  of  l 
foreigner  resident  in  Ambleside*   Theif  J 
kind  and  affable  reception  of  me  soou<^ 
relieved  mc  from  any  temporary  em-«ij 
barrassment,   and   when    I    told    the  I 
cm-uit  I  had  made,  they  seemed  pleas- ii 
ed  that  a  foreigner  should  feel  so  en*^ 
thusiastically   the   beauties    of    their »( 
country.     I  soon  found  that  even  the  J 
ladies  well    knew   every  step   I   had"" 
taken,  and  that  the  poet's  wife  and 
sister  had  trodden  with  him  the  moun- 
tains and  cliffs  I  had  just  traversed, 
Our  conversation  became  every  mo- 
ment more  kind  and  animated,  and 
the  room  was  filled  with  gentle  voices 
and  bright  smiles.     I  know  not  how 
to  describe  to  you  the  great  Poet  him- 
self.   They  who  have  formed  to  them- 
selves, as  mauy  have  foolishly  done, 
the  idea  of  a  simple  pastoral  poet,  who 
writes    sweet    and    touching    verses, 
would  be  somewhat  astound^  to  find 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  Willianil' 
Wordsworth.     There  seemed  to  mc," 
in  his  first  appearance,  something  grav 
almost  to  austerity,  and  the  deep  tone 
of  liis  voice  added  strength  to  that  im- 
pression ot  him.     There  was  not  vim 
sible  about   him  the  same  easy  and 
disengaged  air   that  so    immediately 
charmed  me  in   Southey — ^his  mind* 
seemed  to  require  an  effort  to  awakett^^ 
itself  thoroughly  from  some  brooding 
train  of  thought,  and  his  manner,  as 
I  felt  at  least,  at  first  reluctantly  re* 
lascd  into  blandness  and   urbanity. 
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There  was,  however,  nothing  of  vul- 
«ur  pride  in  all  this,  although  perhapa 
it  might  have  seemed  so,  in  an  ordinary 
person.  It  was  the  dignity  of  a  mind 
hahitually  conversant  with  high  and 
abstracted  thooghta— and  unable  to 
divest  itaelf  whimy,  even  in  common 
hours,  of  the  state&ness  inspired  by  the 
loftiest  studies  of  humanity.  No 
wonder  if  at  first  I  felt  somewhat  »- 
bashed  before  such  a  man— especially 
when  the  solemnity  of  his  manner  was 
rendered  more  striking  by  the  mild 
simplicity  of  his  wifb,  and  the  aSsom 
tionate  earnestness  of  his  sister.  But 
I  soon  saw  how  finely  characteristic 
all  this  was  of  the  man.  By  degrees 
he  became  more  lively  and  careless—* 
and  he  shewed  his  politeness  towards 
me  his  guest  and  a  stranger,  by  a 
number  of  familiar  and  pJayfiil  re- 
marks addressed  to  the  membm  of  his 
own  fiunily.  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  there  was  something  extremely 
ddicate  in  this.  Often  have  I  been 
oppressed  and  almost  disgusted  with 
the  attention  heaped  and  forced  upon 
me  because  a  stranger,  to  the  utter 
nef^ect  and  seeming  forgetfulness  of 
the  master  of  the  house  towards  his 
own  fiunily.  But  here  the  kind  af- 
fections continued  in  ftdl  play — I  did 
not  act  as  a  dam  to  stop  the  current  of 
domestic  enjoyment — and  when  I  saw 
Mr  Wordsworth  so  kind,  so  attentive, 
and  so  affectionate,  to  Ids  own  happy 
fiunily,  I  felt  assured  that  the  sun- 
shine of  his  heart  would  not  fidl  also 
to  visit  me,  and  that  he  vras  disposed 
to  think  well  of  a  man  before  whom 
he  thus  freely  indulged  the  b^t  feel- 
ings of  his  human  nature. 

The  features  of  Wordsworth's  face 
are  strong  and  high,  almost  harsh  and 
severe — and  his  eyes  have,  when  he 
is  silent,  a  dim,  thought^!,  I  had 
nearly  said  melancholy  expresnon— * 
so  that  when  a  smile  takes  possession 
g£  his  countenance^  it  is  indeed  the 
most  powerftd  smile  I  ever  saw — gives 
a  new  character  to  the  whole  man,  and 
renders  him,  who  before  seemed  ra- 
ther a  being  for  us  to  respect  and  ve- 
nerate, an  object  to  win  our  love  and 
afibction.  Smiles  are,  assuredly,  not 
the  abiding  light  on  that  grand  coun- 
tenance ;  but  at  times  they  pass  finely 
over  it^  like  playful  sunbeams  chasing 
each  other  over  the  features  of  some 
stern  and  solemn  scene  of  external  na- 
ture, that  seems  willingly  to  yield  it- 
self for  a  while  to  the  illumination. 
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Never  saw  I  a  eoantenanoe  in  which 
Contemplation  so  rdgiuu  His  brow 
is  very  lofty— «nd  his  durk  brawn  hair 
seems  worn  away^  aa  it  -men,  \xj 
thought,  so  thinly  is  it  spcead  oiverhu 
templea.  Thecoworofhisftoeiaalmoit 
8alk>w ;  but  it  is  not  ihe  saBowiiMi  of 
confinement  or  ill  healih>  it  speaka  la* 
ther  of  the  rude  and  boisterona  metiiig 
ofthemonntain-weatlier.  He  ma  not 
seem  a  recluse  ^hiloBopher«  whopoNi 
over  the  midnight  oil  in  hia  atody; 
but  rather  a  hermit  who  converses 
with  nature  in  hia  silent  oetl,  whoae 
fbod  is  roots  and  herbi^  and  whose 
drink  is  firom 

<<  Wherever  fountam  or  tahcoTMitfiowed 
Against  the  eastern  xay,  tnudttont  piiie» 
With  toudi  etfaeresl  of  Heaven's  fiety  toL^ 

I  at  once  beheld,  in  hia  cahnandaoii*' 
fident  voice— hia  stedfiurt  and  on* 
troubled  eyea— the  sei 
of  his  forehead— and  the  i 
ty  of  his  demeanoup— that  ori^OMl 
poet,  who,  in  an  age  of  poeCiy,  baa 
walked  alone  through  a  wecld  ahnort 
exclusively  his  own,  and  who  has 
cleared  out  for  himself,  bv  hia  own 
labour,  a  wide  and  magninoent  padi 
through  the  solitary  metti  of  tho 
human  imagination. 

After  breakfiist  I  aooonpaniiBd  Mr 
Wordsw<nrth  and  hia  fiunfly  to  Gif 
mere  Church,  distant  about  two  nifai 
firom  Rydal  Mount ;  and  aa  wo  wa&> 


ed  along,  it  was  delig^tfiil  to  < 
with  what  mingled  roqpect  and  finsi* 
liarity  our  group  was  sahited  by  all 
the  peasants.  I  have  not  been  a&a  to 
observe  any  love  of  poetry  amang  iha 
lower  orders  of  the  people  hoe,  as  in 
many  parts  of  our  own  Gennanj  ;.  but 
the  influence  of  a  great  nian'a  cb 
ter  is  felt  in  his  neighb6oriioo4* 
by  those  who  are  either  whoUj  f 
rant,  or  but  imperfectly  awvo  of  ito 
nature;  and  besides,  WjOodairall|» 
during  his  long  life  of  stndv^  haa  been 
a  fi^uent  visitor  in  all  iIm  ( 
round ;  and  I  remarked  in  ]_ 
that  the  old  men,  as  they  naiad  l^* 
addressed  him  with  an  air  of  levcmiefl^ 
inspired  no  doubt  by-  the  power  <  and 
wisdom  of  his  conversation,  and  li» 
by  the  benevolence  and  dttoiliea^ot 
his  life.  As  we  walked  along  toanvda 
the  simple  house  of  God,  orraainnifty 
talking  cheerfully  with  the  ibepheroa 
and  their  &miilies,  I  almost  fttgot  the. 
poet  in  the  man-*the  great,  li  not 
lost,  was  absorbed,  as  it  wexc^  in  te 
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good;  aiid  I  less  envied  William 
Wordsworth  his  glory  as  ".  prevailing 
poctj  than  his  bappiiiesj  «s  a  philan- 
thropist and  a  Christian. 

1  was  greatly  charmed  with  divine 
gervice  as  it  was  pcrfonned  in  the 
church  of  Grassmere.  The  congrega- 
tian  were  most  attentive  and  devout, 
and  took  part  in  the  solemn  ordinances 
of  religion  with  a  staid  and  sober  fer- 
vour afike  remote  from  enlhuBiasm  and 
indifference — while  the  young  priest 
who  officiated,  son  of  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  and  who  had  received  a  classi- 
cal etlucation  at  Oxford,  read  the  ser- 
vice with  much  feeling  and  simplici- 
ty. There  seemed  around  me  neither 
vice,  ignorance,  poverty,  nor  mihappi- 
ness — at  least,  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
prevailed  for  a  while  over  them  all;  and 
when  the  choir  of  young  maidens  and 
l)oyB  breathed  forth  itsmnsiCj  I  thought 
that  I  had  never  heard  the  praises  of 
God  sung  with  one  united  soul  of  so 
much  innocence,  purity,  and  devotion. 
When  I  looked  around  upon  so  many 
young  and  beautiful — ^upon  so  many 
old  and  venerable  faces — all  happy  and 
tranquil  in  the  holy  business  of  the 
day^ — I  could  not  but  think  of  the 
calm  which  such  a  day  must  carry  for- 
wards into  all  the  coming  week  ;  and 
the  Sabbath  seemed  to  me,  like  a  sa- 
cred fountain  from  which  the  regular 
hand  of  religion  removes  the  seal,  that 
the  fresh -gushing  waters  of  comfort 
may  for  ever  continue  to  overflow  the 
land* 

After  divine  service  Mr  Words- 
worth's &mily  returned  home,  while 
he  proposed  to  conduct  me  into  a 
neighbouring  valley,  named  Easdale, 
that  had  long  been  one  of  bis  favour- 
ite haunts.  This  valley  lies  imme- 
diately behind  the  wooded  shoulder  of 
a  liiU  that  Ibrms  the  north-west  bound- 
ary of  Grassmere,  and  I  found  it  in- 
deed worthy  of  the  poet's  love.  Till 
we  reached  a  waterfall,  about  a  mile 
up  the  vaUey,  it  was  wooded  and  cul- 
tivated ;  but  it  afterwards  became  wild 
and  sterile,  and  our  journey  tenninatetl 
at  a  smaE  lake  or  tarn  of  deepest  soli- 
tude, and  iu  great  i>art  surrounded 
with  lofty  rocks.  Here,  Wordsworth 
infonned  me,  that  he  had  meditatetl, 
and  even  composed,  much  of  his  poe- 
try ;  and  certainly  there  could  not  be 
a  fitter  study  for  a  spirit  like  his,  that 
loves  to  brood,  with  an  intensity  of 
passion,  on  those  images  of  nature 
"which  his  imagination  brings  from 
1  Daoulds  into  the  forms  of  htct 


It* was  in  this  naked  solitude  that  many 
of  the  richest  and  loftiest  {lassages  €»f 
the  *'  Excursion''  were  comtjoaed.  I 
now  walked  with  the  poet  himself 
through  the  scene  of  his  inspiration  ; 
and  when  I  looked  at  tlie  bare  rocks, 
the  dim  tarn,  and  the  silent  precipices, 
I  thought,  what  is  nature  without  the 
port's  soul  to  illuminate  it  ?  and  what 
is  oiu"  love  of  natttfe,  unless  refined 
and  elevated  by  the  true  feeling  of  its 
poetry  ? 

Wordsworth  spoke  to  rne,  for  he 
saw  that  I  desired  it,  of  poetry — and 
he  seemed  to  me,  as  he  spoke,  like  an 
inspired  man.  Tliough  bis  language 
was  far  beyond  the  pitch  of  conversa- 
tion, yet  it  was  neither  pedantic  nor 
high-flown ;  for  it  rolled  out  as  from 
a  soul  filled  with  ideas  and  images, 
and  his  voice  and  maimer  kindled  into 
an  enthusiasm  which  they  soon  com- 
municated. His  speech  was  continuous 
as  the  flow  of  a  free  torrent,  that  seems 
to  meet  with  no  impediments  but 
those  of  its  own  seeking,  and  such  as 
it  de%hts  to  o^'-ercorae.  It  was  evi- 
dent, that  poetry  was  the  element  in 
wliich  he  lived,  and  breathed,  and  had 
his  being.  Other  poets,  at  least  all  I 
have  ever  known,  are  poets  but  on  oc- 
casions— Wordsworth's  profession  is 
that  of  a  poet;  and  therefore  when 
he  speaks  of  poetry,  he  speaks  of  the 
things  most  familiar,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  most  holy  to  his  heart.  For 
twenty  years  baa  he  Hved  in  this  grand 
country,  and  there  devoted  his  whole 
soul  to  his  divine  art  When  he  speaks 
most  earnestly,  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  he  soliloquisses ;  for  he  seems  to 
obey  strong  internal  impulses  of 
thought,  and  the  presence  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  speaks  serves  merely 
to  give  his  eloquence  something  of  a 
didactic  character ;  yet  rarely,  if  ever, 
does  he  become  mystical.  Indeed,  no- 
thing surprised  me  so  much  in  this 
great  poet,  as  liis  strong  sense  and 
strict  logic — with  which  the  very  high- 
est imagination,  and  the  deepest  pas* 
sion,  were  united  in  a  way  that  I  have 
never  seen  exemphfied  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  any  other  man* 

I  soon  saw  that  he  appHed  tu  all 
kinds  o£  poetry  the  very  highest 
standard — diat  he  was  intolerant  of  all 
compoHittons  that  had  not  a  lof^y  aim, 
and  that  the  poetry  of  action  was  in 
his  eyes  unworthy  of  being  thought  of 
in  comparison  witli  that  of  contem- 
plation. He  seemed  to  venerate  some 
of  the  mighty  masters  of  old  with  such 
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gerfect  yeneration^  that  he  had  but 
ttle  to  spare  for  his  oontemporaries. 
Yet  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  say  of 
him^  that  he  was  either  jealous  or  en- 
vious of  their  &me.  He  rated  the 
worth  of  several  of  them  very  high^ 
and  with  great  discrimination;  but 
it  was  dear  that  his  soul  was  with 
them  of  elder  times ;  and  who  shall 
say^  but  in  this  he  obeyed  the  voice  of 
truth— the  only  voice  to  which  in  his 
solitude  Wordsworth  cares  to  listen. 

I  must  not  venture  to  repeat  to  you 
mere  fragments  of  the  conversation  of 
this  extraordinary  man ;  for  his  vay 
simplest  illustrations^  and  his  most 
ordinary  remarks^  appeared,  somehow 
or  anoUier^  all  connected  with— all  part 
of— a  system;  and  though  there  seem- 
ed to  me,  when  I  listened  to  him,  and 
still  seems  to  be  perfect  truth  in  all 
his  general  views  of  poetry — ^yet,  in 
order  to  give  a  true  impression  of 
them  to  another  person,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  narrate  the  whole  course 
of  his  argument,  and  to  present  it  in 
all  its  bearings.  On  this  account 
might  Wordsworth's  conversation,  more 
easily  tlian  that  of  an^  other  man,  be 
misrepresented,  by  bemg  given  piece- 
meal ;  tfiid  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
thing  indeed,  to  attempt  to  imitate  the 
bold  and  sweeping  eloquence  of  his 
phibsophical  conversation.  What  is 
It  that  often  makes  almost  the  identi- 
cal words  true  from  one  man's  lips, 
and  altogether  false  from  those  of 
another  ? 

From  poetry  the  conversation  turn- 
ed to  criticism,  and  I  was  gratified  to 
hear  Wordsworth  speak  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise  of  our  two  great 
philosophers  of  criticism,  Wifiiam 
and  Frederick  Schlegel.  He  said, 
that  the  former,  in  his  book  on 
dramatic  literature,  almost  always  saw 
into  the  soul  of  truly  great  writers, 
and  characterized  their  genius  with  a 
singular  felicity ;  but  that  he  often 
missed  the  distinguishing  traits  of  in- 
ferior minds,  and  that  it  was  then, 
and  then  only,  that  we  observed  him 
to  be  a  foreigner,  imperfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  details  of  our  poetical 
literature.  But  of  his  love  of  high 
truths,  his  capacity  to  discern,  and  his 
eloquence  to  express  them,  it  was  not 
possible,  he  said,  to  speak  too  warmly, 
and  that  his  own  country  could  as  yet 
boast  of  no  such  philosophical  critic. 
IVlr  Coleridge,  he  said,  was  the  only  man 
he  knew  in  Britain  entitled  to  lecture 
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upon  Shakspeaie ;  and  that  sodi  was 
the  richn«8,  and  beuity,  and  wfld« 
ness,  of  his  aerial  and  romantic  ima- 
gination, that  he  did  not  doubt  Mr 
Colerid^  would^  in  lecturing  oq  the 
Midsummer  Nig^t  a  Dream,  or  the 
Tempest,  cast  ftrth  imagea  and  lays 
of  &ncy,  that  would  lender  more  won- 
derful even  thoae  wonderM  creatioas. 
He  thought  that  Mr  Coleridge  mi^ 
&r  surpan  Schltt;el  in  some  deput- 
ments  of  philosophical  criticim  ;  and 
that  were  he.  to  reduce  the  Isetaiea  to 
a  systematic  shape,  whidi  hehaamore 
than  once  delivared,  on  the  diaraetiefa 
of  Shakspeare,   En^and  would  not 
have  to  yield  to  Germany  the  honoor 
of  having  produced  the  beat  c^^hg 
of  the  gemus  of  her  greateat  poet    Of 
the  periodical  criticism  of  Britain  lie 
spoke  with  almost  unquidified  con* 
tempt.    That  it  often  diaplajed  acnte- 
ness,  talent,  and  even  senabOitj,  he 
well  knew;   and  no  doubt,  aaid  h^ 
many  good  hints  might  beftond  aeaU 
tered  through  its  voluminona  lecoidi; 
but,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  nevir- 
seen  any  important   principle!  Ud 
down  there,  nor  did  he  see  how  a  poet 
could  become  wiser  in  his  own  art  by 
aid  of  the  instructions,  however  IdndE- 
ly  meant,  of  such  critica.    Tlie  vcfj 
spirit  in  which  they  were  of  neoeaaitr 
written,  did  of  necessity  prevent  aim 
disquisitions  from  bein^  of  a  bf^ 
character,  even  if  the  critie  were  a  man 
of  high  intellect    But  ihat,  he  aild, 
was  impossible ;  for  that  the  offioe  of 
a  periodical  critic  was  one  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  great  mind— that  aodi  a 
critic,  in  order  to  please,  to  atarde,  «r 
astonish — ^without   doing    which /he 
could  acquire  no  character  at  all^ 
must  often  sacrifice  what  he  knew  te 
be  truth — that  he  must  mingle  tmft 
with  falsehood,  or,  atleaat,  with  ^^i 
ror ;  and  that  he  who  wrote  avowed- 
ly and  professionally  to  the  paUifl^ 
must  respect,  na^,  take  advantage,  cf 
its  prejudices  or  its  ignorance ;  imd  if 
so,   surely,  whatever  m^t    be  tb^ 
advantages  or  disadvantagea  of  Midi 
writings  to  the  public,  they  were  not 
worthy  much  notice  fh>m  a  poet  who 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  study  of 
his  art, — who  in  his  solitude  aoo^j^ 
truth,  and  truth  alone  ;  and  whfl»»  nn? 
less  he  knew  that  it  was  amply  daterv* 
ed,   and  wisely  bestowed^  would  be 
miserable  under  the  world's  anD^anae. 
This  is  a  faint  sketch  indeed-of  WOida- 
worth's  opinion  on  this  aulfiect 
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6ce  it  to  say,  tliat  he  delivered  these 
opinions  without  anger  and  without 
arrogance ;  and  that  while  he  fipoke;» 
I  could  not  hut  look  on  biin  as  the 
most  elo  ]uent  of  men,  and^  at  the 
tatne  time,  the  most  umuiswerable. 

Ere  we  iipproached  his  l>eautiful 
residence,  our  conversation  had  turn- 
ed upou  general  politics  ;  and  Words- 
worCn  carried  into  that  science  the 
ftime  lofty  principles — the  same  faith 
in  the  high  destinies  of  man,  that 
had  just  given  such  Burpossiug  dignity 
to  his  opinions  on  poetry.  To  me, 
who  had  been  so  frequently  distressed, 
even  in  the  most  enhghtt^iied  societies 
of  Englaud,  by  the  paltry  and  vexa- 
tious wrangling  about  party  creeds, 
4ind  the  fre|;fuT  and  seemingly  irra- 
tional opposition  of  W^lug  and  Tory — 
it  was  not  only  delightful  in  itself,  but 
4J  fijie  relief  fr dm  such  wearisome  and 
unprofitable  contests,  to  hear  the  af- 
fairs of  liurope  spoken  of  witlj  the 
saiue  calm  wisdom,  and  the  same  un- 
prejudiced earnestness,  with  which  a 
philosopher  might  he  supposed  to 
speak  of  tlie  mighty  events  of  former 
a^es-  He  said,  that  as  I  liud  done 
him  the  honour  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  his  publications,  he 
would  refer  me  to  them  for  what  was 
called  Ills  political  opinions ;  and  that 
It  was  satisfactory  to  him,  a  recluse 
student  among  the  hills^  to  think,  that 
none  of  his  dearest  and  most  sacred 
beliefs  had  been  shewn  foundationless 
by  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  awful 
years.  Living,  as  he  bad  done,  in 
solitude,  his  mind,  he  said,  \mi  not 
perb[ip3  btjcn  subjected,  so  much  as 
the  minds  of  those  living  in  the  worUl, 
Id  the  disturbing,  and  confounding, 
and  weakening  power  of  popular 
itimours,  and  popular  fears^ — so  tiiat 
it  was  left  lying  at  anchor  of  its 
own  inward  strength,  and  not  liable 
to  be  blown  about  by  every  shill- 
ing blast.  He  thought  that  he  had 
perceived  throughout  the  history  of 
man  certain  great  priricipleis  actings 
if  not  uniformly,  at  least  with  a  tend- 
ency whosie  progress  nothing  could  en- 
tirely arrest  or  change.  To  them  he 
had  made  frequent  reference  in  his 
poetry,  and  more  especially  iu  his 
^Sonnets  to  Liberty — as  well  as  iu  his 
prose  tract  on  the  Affairs  of  Spain ; 
and  all  who  intercste^l  tJicmselvcs  a- 
bout  him,  would  there  sec  that  he  had 
never  despaired  of  Europe,  even  in 
her  darkest  days;  and  that  he  hatl. 
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not  obscurely  or  dimly,  but  with  oU  ' 
tiie  confidence  in  truth  inspired  by  ' 
a  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  op*  | 
pression — all  along  emphatically  de*  I 
scribed  the  power  of  Bonaparte  as  n 
power  that  could  not  endure ;  but  that, 

■*  If  old  judgmetits  hdd  their  gacred  course," 

would  soon  be  shattered  into  shapoleqi  i 
and  irretrievable  ruin.     Of  Sonapart 
himseLf,  he  spoke  as  of  a  man  utterly 
destitute,  at  all  timas  of  his  career, 
of  that  imiKTfl'ct  and  disturbed  moral 
grandeur  which  preserved  from  con* 
tempt  and  hajtred  some  of  the  wiclced 
ones  of  antiquity.    He  had  longed  and 
desired  to  find  something  great,  gene-  • 
rousj  true,  in  his  heart,  that  the  pre*  { 
sent  age  might  not  have  had  the  de« 
gradation  of  bowing  the  knee  before  ^ 
such  an  ignoble  idol;  but  all  was  cold 
and  barren  there — nor  did  he  exliibi^ 
anyone  featme  of  character  that  arrest?  < 
and  commands  our  admiration  in  some  i 
&plendtd   and   magnili^nt   barbarian* 
But  the  human  mind  was  apt,  otleii 
blindly,    to  attribute    that    grandeur  ( 
which  existe<l  in  great  events,  to  th^  i 
character  of  the  man  by  whose  agency 
these  events  were  brought  to  passj 
and  thus  they  looke<l  on  him,  who  had  I 
overturned  old,  and  created  new  dy* 
nasties — ^and  before  whom  llie  aspect  4 
of  the  world  grew  pale,  as  necessarily  i 
in  his  nature  a  truly  great   being—  , 
though,  when  lookeil  at,  apart  from  , 
the  daz2ling  splendour  of  his  achieve-  < 
inents,  he  stood  in  his  <>wn  native  Ht- 
tleness,  without  one  faculty  or  one  ac- 
compliiihment  on  which  his  admirers 
could  pronounce  a  high  and  unquaJitl-. 
ed  eulogium.     He  theU;,  in  a  strain  of  j 
irresistible   tloquence,   contrasted  his 
character  with  that  of  the  first  Ca;sar; 
and  though  pt^rhaps  he  leaned  rather 
too  much  to  the  side  of  the  *^  mighty 
Julius,"  yet  I  could  not  but  feel  now 
tar  beneath  the  image  of  the  imperial 
Homan  shrunk  that  of  the  conqueror 
of  our  Germany.     Ambition,  and  all 
its  concomitant  vices,  evils  and  crimes, 
he  could  have  almost  forgiven — had 
the  ol^ect  and  aim  of  that  ambition 
been   in   any  way  reconcilcLible  with 
iuiy  lofty  views  of  tliat  human  nature 
over  which   it  sought  the  ascendancy 
of  unlimited  power,  or  with  any  gene- 
rous enjoyment  in  the  heiu*t  of  him 
who  obeyed  its  impulses ;  but  Bona^  j 
parte  had  evidently  no  knowledge 
110  feeling  of  the  diviner  qutlitieii  of 
the  soul  of  man — ^he  knew  not  that 
4B 
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his  own  higheit  elevation  was  to  be 
•ought  in  the  elevation  of  human  na- 
ture ;— his  sole  triumph  was  in  supe- 
riority,— not  tfie  only  real  superiority 
of  mental  power^  but  the  acddenttd 
one  of  brute  force:  while  he  burned 
with  impatience  to  root  out>  or  to  cut 
4own^  or  to  blast  for  ever,  all  those 
Acuities^  desires^  and  virtues^  which 
entitle  mankind  to  the  name  of  civil* 
ity^  and  thus  to  turn  haxk,  as  it  were^ 
the  human  mind  many  centuries  in 
its  career. 

But  our  walk  was  now  at  an  end ; 
for  we  were  at  the  gate  of  Rydal 
Mounts  and  were  met  there  by  kind 
and  happy  eyes^  that  had  been  look- 
ing out  impatiently  for  our  return. 
Mr  Wordsworth  was  received  by  his 
family  with  as  much  eager  delight  as 
if  he  had  been  absent  for  days,  and  I 
came  in  for  my  share  of  the  kindness 
of  such  kind  hearts.  During  the  calm 
summer  evening  we  sat  in  a  sort  of 
hanging  garden^  beneath  the  shadow 
of  some  old  pine-trees ;  and  if  during 
the  day  I  was  instructed  by  the  wis- 
dom of  his  mind^  so  now  was  I  charm- 
ed by  the  goodness  of  his  heart ;  for 
young  and  old  were  alike  the  olijects 
of  his  affections^  that  wandered  care- 
lessly among  them  all,  and  seemed^  in 
that  quiet  garden  of  Eden^  at  once 
shadow  and  sunshine^  breeze  and  calm. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  I  took 
my  leave  of  this  happy  grouj),  and  re^ 
turned  alone  to  my  own  cottage.    No 
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wonder  that  these  mountiiiUy  and 
glens^  and  groves,  are  beoomiiig  every 
day  more  dear  to  me;  for  I  fod  as  if 
my  soul  were  also  beoomins  more 
callable  of  enjoying  them.  This  bean- 
tind  country  is  dair  to  me  for  its  own 
sake — for  the  sake  of  its  virUKms  and 
enlightened pesssntry ;  but  I  nowfod 
as  if  privileged  to  losm  thronglKiiit 
its  most  intense  solitiides;,  for  I  have 
been  admitted  to  the  firjendship  (would 
that  this  were  not  too  strong  a  tenn) 
of  those  grest  poets  who  bsve  theie- 
from  drawn  ihdat  iniqiirttion;  and  I 
fed  as  if  a  fifan  were  tsken^flrain  my 
eyes^  and  that  ihe  beauty  and  gnB< 
deur  of  nature  comes  before  them  now 
in  a  brighter  and  loftier  revelatkni. 
If^  my  dear  friend^  yoa  fod  templed 
to  suspect  me  of  giving  vmy  to  ysath- 
ful  delusions — ^reflect>  that  then  is 
often  as  much  ddusion  in  thinking 
this  world  a  barren  world;  as  6ne  that 
overflows  vrith  beauty  and  ihs^ifttneA 
fiut  however  this  may  be^  do  yoa,  a 
staid  and  time-taught  qiirity  leading 
my  letter  in  a  certain  smttll  dim  stady> 
whose  window  keeps  staring  at  a  hqgs 
brick  wall  not  five  foet  tt&n  pat 
nose,  extend  some  indulgenee  -  to  m^ 
who  now  write  with  a'  whole  ysBcj 
floating  in  its  beauty  before  me— 'witti 
tnountains  distinct  m  the  dor  night- 
sky  towering  around  me— and  with  a 
moon  that  this  moment  seems  risen  on 
my  account,  with  all  her  tnin  of  stirs; 
Farewell !  P.  K,  ' 
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What  comfortg  grief?  can  they  that  with 

us'weep 
O'er  the  lone  spot  where  love's  sad  relics  sleep ; 
Can  the  sweet  song  that  sympathy  would  raise 
To  sickening  sorrow,  from  devotion's  lays. 
Lure  the  wild  thought  that  haunts  the  grave, 

where  woe 
Implores  what  patience  never  did  bestow. 
How  vain  the  comfort  is,  to  those  who  mourn. 
That  idly  tells  the  dead  shall  ne'er  return  ! 
This  we  all  feel ;  and  'tis  enough  to  know, 
That  peace  above  is  misery  below. 
Can  he  that  weeps,  because  he  once  loved,  find 
In  prattling  praises  aught  to  please  the  mind. 
That  for  the  dead,  and  not  tor  man's  proud 

words. 
Heaves  the  lone  sigh,  nor  shews  what  grief 

affords? 
Short  was  tliat  love,  nor  long  this  heart  was 

wrung 
With  woe,  that's  clamour'd  by  a  wailing 

tongiie. 


But  would  I  not,  thoudi  I  had  pow*^  to  tdi 
Half  of  the  k)88  rve&t-..wliid^  nflw  ah 

feel; 
Nor  pompously  heap  honouis  o*cr  hsrfw^ 
That  had  no  titles,  but  what  virtns  S|M»  . : 
Kurse  of  affection,  if  thataooChkaigiMf 
Hail'd  thy  cold  um,  what  toogne  mU  m 

relief? 
Friend  of  the  heart!  Companion  iaf  my  Md( 
Hopes  of  thy  state  my  waywud  tho^^ 

control  ^    -        ♦    •    ' 

For  where  thou  art,  I  deem  nosonowknsvBb 
Or  if  it  were,  'twould  be  fi»  qs  aloMa'; 
But  rest  thy  ashes,  happy  be  th)»  shadB»  ' 
xM  y  grief  shall  ne'er  its  Mcrad  pMoa  hnadtl 
For  the  last  tributfr  that  my  fteiiiigs  oiMh  - 
U  to  record  thy  virtue — not  my  wos» 
Humble  thou  wert,  like  thee  so  maf  dios 

lays 
Repose  their  happiness  in  Uutfl    Wit  pnkb' 

IMln,  March St/t,  IB19.  ^ ■■•■' 
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&  FEW  FA&THER  STRICTURE^  ON    "  PETERS  LETTERS    TO    HIS  KINSFOtI, 
WITH  EXTRACTS  FROM  THAT  POPULAB  WOBK. 


We  should  Iiave  imagined,  that  tlie 
liints  we  gave  last  month  to  the  wor- 
thy bibUupoles  of  Edinburgh  might 
have  produced  some  little  effect ;  but 
we  find  that,  Uke  many  other  well-in- 
tentioned advisers,  we  had  overrateti 
our  own  weight  and  importance.  In 
!?pite  of  all  that  we  said^  the  stream  of 
their  indolence  floats  on  as  sluggishly 
as  ever ;  not  a  single  ripple  of  novelty 
to  diversity  the  tedious  and  uniform 
tenor  of  its  course.  \Vliat  a  picture 
of  sloth  do  those  castles  of  indolence, 

''  their  back-shops,  afford  i  what  quie- 
tude !  wliat  slowness  !  what  vis  iner- 
tioe  !  Exaniine  for  a  moment  the  piece 
of  still  life  before  vou.  The  foregroimd 
is  occupied  by  a  clerk  and  two  or  three 
apprentices,  all  in  deep  shade,  copying 
over  old  unpaid  hilJs,  tying  up  huge 
bundles  of  old  pamphlets,  and  brush- 
ing the  dupt  off  long  rows  of  red 
pocket- hi blfs,,  psalm-books,  and  aluia- 
nacks.  One  youth,  with  an  air  of  m- 
finite  condescension,  is  explaining  the 
merits  of  Bath-post  to  a  milhner  girl, 
who  intends  to  spend  the  morrow 
(Sunday)  in  penning  a  love  letter.  An 
elder,  and  more  cautious  looking  lad — 
being  asked,  by  a  very  ancicrjt  cus- 
tomer in  a  black  silk  gown,  whether 
there  be  any  copies  of  die  New  Scots 
ilagazine  in  tlie  shop — is  pointing, 
with  a  tlolorouB  and  pensive  droop  of 
his  iinger,  to  a  corner  httercd  and  hned 
very  luxuriously  with  spare  exemplais 
of  that  very  entertaining  journal.  To 
the  right  aiid  the  left  the  sides  of  the 
canvaas   are  occupied    with    lengthy 

'  ranges  of  stundard  books  in  Ix^autiful 
bindings,  none  of  them  nppurently 
bearing  date  within  the  present  century, 
or  likely,  for  aught  one  may  see,  to 
quit  their  position  before  the  opening 
of  the  next.  In  the  cen tre  of  th c  pi ece, 
the  prmcii>id  light  falls,  broad  and  yel- 
low, on  some  dozing  spectacled  panta- 

I  loon^  spelling  painfully  throi^^h  tlie 
advertisements  of  a  newspaper,  or, 
perclianee,  striving  to  get  a  few  side- 
long insidious  gUmpHes  of  the  contents 
of  a  new  volume  of  sermons,  the  leaves 
(►f  which  are  on  no  account  to  be  cut 
up.  A  half-pay  officer  beating  his 
hoot  till  the  rain  be  over^ — a  critic  in 
black,  yawning  over  some  poem  of 
Wordsworth  or  Wastle — a  blue-stock- 
ing lady  disjjosing  of  a  concert  ticket; — 
these  are  the  sort  ol"  lounging  grou]>es^ 


figures,  and  attitudes,  which  carry  the 
eye  back  from  one  depth  of  stupidity 
to  another,  till  its  glance  can  just 
trace,  in  the  remotest  distance,  a  faint 
and  shadowy  uutHne  of  the  master 
bibliopole  himself,  slumbering  at  all 
his  length  upon  a  huge  hale  of  the 
Supplement,  or  the  Transactions  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Edinburgh, 

We  suggested  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  entertaining  visitor,  whose 
Aery  appearance,  we  were  very  well 
assured,  could  not  have  failed  to  give 
a  new  spring  to  all  this  dulness*  We 
advised  the  booksellers  to  import  Dr 
morris,  and  hinted,  pretty  plainly, 
tliat  he  would  find  means  to  dissipate 
the  lowering  heaviness  of  the  back- 
shop  atmosphere — but  all  in  vain.  Tlie 
glory  of  Cardigan  is  still  held  back 
from  rising ;  and  the  night  is  pene- 
trated only  by  a  few  straggling  beams 
of  reflected  radiance,  for  which  the 
public  of  Edinburgh  is  entirely  in- 
debted to  ourselves.  In  short,  our 
ovni  copy  of  Peter's  Letters  is  still  the 
only  one  in  Edinburgh;  and  as  we 
cannot  possibly  lend  it  to  aJl  the  nume- 
rous friends  and  admirers  wlio  have 
made,  and  are  making,  apphcation  for 
a  sight  of  our  treasure,  we  are  ^Tilling 
to  do  the  best  wc  can,  which  is  to  fa- 
vour them,  in  the  mean  time,  %vith  a 
few  more  extracts  from  that  great 
work — a  book  of  which  we  may  say, 
in  regard  to  the  reading  public  of  E- 
din burgh,  the  same  thing  which  Mr 
Coleridge  says  of  his  '^  Friend,'*  iii 
regard  to  the  reading  public  of  the 
world  Qt  large — **  it  is  an  gmdas  MS  J' 

On  turning  back  to  the  Doctor's  vo- 
lumes, we  feel  no  ineonaiderable  <lifB* 
cully  in  deciding  what  selections  are 
mnst  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  our 
readers.  The  gay,  the  profound,  the 
cheerftil,  the  splenetic,  the  young,  the 
old,  the  idle,  th6  busy-^each  might 
suggest  abundance  of  materials  which 
woidd  be  uninteresting  to  his  neigU^ 
hour,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they 
would  be  piquant  to  himself.  0«r 
best  chance,  in  sucli  a  dOemma,  is  no 
better  than  a  choice  among  difficulties; 
so  here,  to  begin  with,  is  Peter's  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  gayeties  of  the 
Northern  metropoUs. 

**  It  is  ft  great  mistake  under  which  die 
Scotch  people  lie,  in  «iippoaing  themselves 
to  be  excellent  dancers ;  ami  yet  one  he^rs 
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the  misuke  re-echoed  by  the  most  senable* 
sedate,  tod  dance-abhorring  Presbyterians 
one  meets  with.  If  tlic  only  test  of  good 
dancing  were  actinty,  there  is  indeed  no 
question,  tlie  northern  beaux  and  belles 
miglit  justly  daim  the  pre-eminence  over 
their  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  south.  In 
an  Edinburgh  ball-room,  tliere  appears  to 
be  the  same  pride  of  bustle,  the  same  glory- 
ing in  muscular  agitatioa  and  alertness-^ 
the  same  ^'  sudor  immanis,**  to  use  the 
jwet^s  phrase,  which  used  of  old  to  distin- 
guish the  sports  of  the  Circus  or  the  Cam- 
pus Martiui.  But  this  is  all ;— -tlic  want  of 
grace  is  as  conspicuous  in  their  perform- 
ances, as  the  abundance  of  Tisour.  We  de- 
siderate the  conscious  towerlike  poise — the 
easy,  slow,  un  fatiguing  glide  of  the  fair  pu- 
pils of  D^cstainville.  To  say  the  truth,  the 
ladies  in  Scotland  dance  in  common  pretty 
mudi  like  our  country  lasses  at  a  luurest- 
home*  They  kick  and  pant  as  if  the  derfl 
were  in  them ;  and  when  they  are  young 
and  pretty,  it  is  undoubtedly  no  disagreeable 
thing  to  be  a  spectator  of  theur  athletic  dis- 
play ;  but  I  think  they  are  very  ignorant  of 
aancing  as  a  science.  Comparativelv  few 
of  diem  manage  their  feet  wcU,  and  of  these 
few  what  a  very  insignificant  portion  know 
any  thing  about  tliat  equally  important  part 
of  tlie  art — the  management  o^  the  arms. 
And  then,  how  absunily  they  thrust  out 
their  shoidder  blades!  How  they  neglect 
Uie  undulation  of  the  back  I  One  may  com- 
pare them  to  fine  masses  of  silver,  the  little 
awkward  workmanship  bestowed  on  which 
rather  takes  from  tlian  adds  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  materials.  As  for  the  gcntle- 
fuen,  Vtcy  seldom  display  even  vigour  and 
animation,  unless  they  be  half-cut— and 
they  never  display  any  tiling  else. 

**  It  is  fair,  however,  to  mention,  that  in 
tlie  true  indigenous  dances  of  the  country, 
above  all  in  the  reel  (tlie  few  times  1  saw 
it),  tlicse  defects  seemed  in  a  great  measure 
to  vanish,  so  that  ambition  and  aflcctation 
are  after  all  at  the  bottom  of  their  bad  dan- 
cing in  tlie  present  day,  as  well  as  of  their 
bad  writing.  The  quadrille^  notwithstand- 
ing, begins  to  take  with  tlie  soil,  and  the 
girls  can  already  go  tlirough  most  of  its 
manoeuvres  without  having  recourse  to  their 
fims.  But  tlieir  beaux  continue  certainly  to 
perform  these  new-fangled  evolutions,  m  a 
way  that  would  move  the  utmost  spleen  of  a 
Parisian  butcher.  What  big,  lazy,  clumsy 
fellows  one  seed  lumbering  cautiously,  on 
toes  that  sliould  not  be  called  light  and  fan- 
tastic, but  rather  heavy  and  syllogistic.  It 
seems  that  there  goes  a  vast  deal  of  ratiocina- 
tion to  decide  upon  the  moves  of  their  game. 
The  automaton  does  not  play  chess  with 
such  an  air  of  lugubrious  gravity.  Of  a 
surety,  Terpsichore  was  never  before  wor- 
shipped by  such  a  solemn  set  of  devotees. 
One  of  our  own  gloomy  Welsh  Jumpers, 
could  he  be  suddenly  transported  among 
some  sets  that  I  have  seen,  would  un- 
doubtedly imagine  liimself  to  be  in  a  saltatory 
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prayer-meeting ;  and  yet  tliew  gpod  people, 
put  them  fiuriy  intta  nd,  cm  nkk  it  about 
with  all  possible  demoMtiftioiis  of  lularity. 
They  prefer  the  quadrille,  I  imagine,  upon 
something  of  the  same  prindpk  wliid^Jnds 
a  maid-servant  to  spend  tier  two  ahillings  on  a 
tragedy  rather  than  on  »  comedy.  leoaldbot 
bdp  in  my  own  mind  likening  ibew  ddo- 
rous/Nis  $euhjaatfoimitA  in  voMiod  byeeA 
of  the  qutdrilkn,  and  tiun  incceeded  by 
the  more  damoMmf  diq^  of  adiKM  in  - 
their  r^tflne  AngMte^  4^  ^  ^  Mosont 
which  Miss  Edgewocth  givee  us  of  the  Irish 
luke-iwakef  whereia  each  of  Ibe  ccniods 
duumts  a  etave  of  lamcntalioA,  «oi»,  and 
the  whole  generation  of  fhem  Join  in  iSbe 
tcreaming  treble  of  the  chowl  mfmtmhh!  hu! 
•*  Why  did  you  leave  liie  potatoes?** 
"  What  ailed  thee,  Pat,  with  ttw  batter- 
milk  !**&c.&c  Ice. 

**  The  valts  has  been  efcn  more  vaSn- 
tunate  than  the  quadriHe  ;  it  isaiili  cntirdy 
an  exotic  in  the  North.  I  do  not  at  aUfind 
&ult  with  the  prejudices  which  bsro  dicdsed 
the  progress  of  this  fiudnatiBg  dance  amoog 
the  disdples  of  John  Knox  and  Andrew 
MdviUe.  I  really  am  of  opinion,  that  it 
might  have  been  as  wdU  bad  we  of  Ae 
South  been  equally  diy  of  the  impaMatkm.** 
-•VoL  i.  pp.  40a  406. 

We  brc»k  off  our  quotetiflfM  nther 
abruptly^  but^  in  tnitli^  as  tke  wihi 
has  never  become  natoraliied  boe^  m 
do  not  exactly  comprehend  upon  what 
pretence  the  doctor  thought  nt  to  swell 
a  book  professedly  deacnptive  of  Soot-^ 
tish  manners^  with  werenteen  pami  of 
abuse  ethical^  pditicd  and  mSMf 
of  this  Saxon  dance.  Wt  duJl,  how- 
ever^ make  room  for  ft  Ibw  eztnctt 
which  the  doctor  has  inserted  fntn  a 
poem  entitled  "  Walt»— «n  Apoitro- 
phic  Hymn^  by  Frands  Homeniy  Siq.'' 
— a  production  whidi  we  dp  not  re-' 
member  ever  before  to  have  bend  d,' 
Like  the  editors  of  the '  DdphiB 
classics,  the  doctor  seems  to  hsremnd 
it  necessary  to  make  use  of  uttMn 
at  times; — with  what  retaon>  ivsj  d 
course^  possess  no  means  itf  deddfing* 

«  Borne  on  the  breath  of  HypcriMMD 

gales. 
From  Hambur^^  port<wUle  HaBtlwy 

yet  had  MaiU) 
Ere  yet  imlucky  Fame— <oihMllwl  to  attf 
To  snowy  Gottenbui|^i—.waschilMto^(' 
Or,  starting  from  herdumbentdciflMdaM 
HeUgohmd!  to  stock  tli^  mart  with  !■! 
While  unbumtMosoowyethadoevttBSoA 
Nor  owed  hex  fiery  exit  to  a  fldead,'    ■ 
She  came— Waltz  came    and  with  her  ee^ 

tain  sets 
Of  true  despatches,  and  as  troa  QiiaUM; 
Then  flamed  of  AnstedifaAa  Mill  iwp*^ 
Which  Momtenr  no    "'     -      —  - 

matdi; 
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And — almost  crudied  beneatli  the  ghnom 

news. 
Ten  plays— and  forty  talcs  of  Kotzebue^s; 
One  L'uvoy's  lettert,  six  composers'  aira. 
And  loads  from  I'rankfort  and  from  Lcipeig 

fairs  ; 
Mctner'b  Ibur  volumtfi  upon  womankind, 
Like  1  .apland  witches  bo  ensure  a  wind ; 
Brunck's  heaviest  tome  for  baliastt  and,  to 
bock  it, 

I      Of  Hey  ne,  such  as  should  ^otsink  the  padcet. 

■^^^^  Frauglit  with  this  cargo — and  iicr  fair- 

^^^K         est  freight, 

^^fedightfiil  Waltz,  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate, 
The  welcome  vciisel  reached  di e genial  !SLr and, 
Aad  round  her  ilockod  the  daughters  ol'  tlxe 

I  laUid. 

I  »  #  *  f 

Not  lovelorn  Quixote — when  hi*   Sancho 

thottght 
The  kni^hf  s  fandango  friskier  than  it  ought; 
ISJotstjft  Hcrodias.when,  witli  winning  tread. 
Her  nimble  ttet  doneed  oft'  tinother's  head  ; 
Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 
Displayed  hO  much  of  /i•^^  or  more  of  m:cK\ 
Than  timu  ambrosial  Wultz,  when  first  the 

inoou 
Belield  thee  twirling  to  a  Saxon  tune  I 
**  To  ysm^ — ye  hmbandji  of  ten  years  I 

v/ho&c  brows 

II  Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a  spouse; 
To  you,  of  ninp  years  less — who  only  bear 
The  budding  eprouis  of  those  that  you  »hciti 

wtar, 
Willi  added  ornaments  armind  tbcm  roUcdj 
Of  nati\  e  braiw,  or  law-awaitled  gold  ; 
To  you— ye  matrons,  ever  on  tJie  wateh 
f       To  mar  a  son's^  or  make  a  daughter's  match; 
To  you — ye  children  ot— whom  cJuuice  ac- 
cords, 
A  hcayx  the  ladies'  and  tomri  I  mexik^txt  lords' ; 
!       To  you^ye  single  gentlemen !   who  seek 
Tormentij  for  life,  or  pleasures  for  a  week  i 
As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavours  guide, 
To  gain  your  own,  or  enateh  anotlier's  bride: 
To  one  and  ali  the  lovely  stranger  came,, 
And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  name* 
t  ••  Eiidtarlng  WlIi/ — to  thy  Uiore  melt- 

ing tune 
Bcw  Irish  jig — and  ancient  rigadoon  ; 
Scotch  reeb  avaunt ! — and  country  dance 

forego 
Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe  % 
Waltz — WalLz — alone  both  arms  and  legs 

demands, 
Liberal  of  feet — and  lavish  of  her  hands  ; 
Uaud»  whieli  may  freely  range  in  public 

sight. 
Where  nt'rr  before— ^but^-pray  **  put  out 

ihe  light." 
MeihiakEf  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 
Shines  much  too  far — or  i  am  mucli  too  near; 
And  true,  tliough  strange — Waltz  whispers 

tliis  reumrk, 
•  My  slippery  step«  are  safest  in  the  dark* 
But  here  tlie  ^hise  with  due  decorum  halts, 
And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  *  Waltz/ 

**  Obtervant  travellers  !  of  every  time, 
Ye  quartos  1  publitihed  upon  every  clime ; 


O  say,  shall  dull  Romdka's  heA^7  round, 
Fiu>aango''s  wriggle,  or  liolcro*s  bound ; 
Can  Egypt's  Almas — ti*ntalizing  groupe— . ' 
Columbians  ciiperersto  tlie  warlike  whoop—']' 
Can  aught  from  cold  Kamsdiatkji  to  Cap«j 

Horn, 
With  Waltz  compare,  or  after  Waltz 

home  ? 

Ah  no  I  from  Morier*s  pages  up  to  Galt*B, 

Each  tourist  p-tns  a  paragrftph  for  *  Waltz/J 

"  Shades  of  those  belles,  whose  reign  bi>P)| 

gan  of  yore. 
With  George  tlie  Third*s— mnd  ended 

before  \ 
Though  in  your  daughtens*  daughters  ye 

you  thrive. 

Burst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  all  vet** 
Back  to  die  ball-room  speed  your  specturei' 

host. 
Fools*  Paradise  is  duU  to  that  you  lost ; 
No  treacherous    powder    bids   Conje 

quake, 
No  stiff- starched  stays  make  meddling  fin-] 

gers  ache ; 
(Transferred  to  those  ambiguous  things  that] 

ape 

Goats  in  iheir  visage,  women  in  their  shapc);fl 
No  dmusd  faints  when  mther  closely  prcsrsed^ 
But  more  caressing  seems  when  most  cai^ 

cssed  ; 
Superfluous  harLfhom  and  reviving  salts, 
Botli    banished    by    the    Bovereign    cor  " 

*  Waltz/ 
»  #  *  « 

Though  gentle  Genlis,  inhcrstrifcwiihSiaelJ 

Would  e*cn  proscribe  ihec  from  a  Paris  ball  t[ 

Thte   Fashion  huilii^from  Countesses 
queans. 

And  maids  and  vatets  waltz  behind  thi 
scenes ; 

Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching 
spreads. 

And  tums^-if  nothing  else— ^t  least  our 
heads ; 

W^iib  thee  e'en  clumsycit^sattempttoboimce. 

And  cockneys  practise  vlmt  they  can't  pro- 
nounce. 

Gods  !   how  the  glorimis  theme  ray  i 
exalts» 

And  rhyme  finds  partner  rhjrme  in  praisie  of 

*  Wullat/  " 

We  have  nlrcatly  quoted  a  few  of 
the  doctor's  remarks  on  the  state  of* 
political^  or  rather  party  feeling  in 
Kdinburgh  ;  antl  we  observe  with  pa- 
tlstkction,  that  the  severe  and  sarcflhtie 
manner  in  whieh  he  has  ventured  to 
ctJtiiment  on  some  ports  of  *^  FaUe 
opinion's  fickle  bheen,'*  has  given  ia- 
finiCe  uneasiness  to  the  clamoaroiis 
ra^-tag-aml-bobtail  of  our  northern 
Whigs.  The  doctor,  nevertheless,  is 
as  fiir  as  possible  from  carrying  the 
prejudices  of  his  political  creetl  with 
hiiu^  into  matters  with  which  politics 
have  no  necessary  connexion.  He  has 
loo  much  percepdon  of  talent  not  to 
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respect  it  wherever  and  by  whomso- 
ever it  is  manifested.  The  tone  of  his 
disquisitions  concerning  our  universi- 
ties and  their  professors  might  be  ad- 
duced as  furnishing  the  most  ample 
proof  of  this  liberality ;  but  we  prdTer 
to  quote  a  part  of  his  chapter  ^'  on  the 
Scottish  Bar/'  as  more  likely  to  afibrd 
the  pleasure  of  novelty  both  to  our 
northern  and  our  southern  readers. 
After  explaining  at  considerable  length 
the  origin  of  mat  great  and  unques- 
tionable ascendancy  which  the  bar  of 
Scodand  exerts  over  the  whole  of  our 
nation^  and  devoting  several  interesting 
pages  to  an  enumeration  of  some  of 
those  illustrious  men,  whose  characters, 
and  attainments,  and  exertions,  have 
been  the  principal  means  of  founding, 
confirming,  and  adorning  this  authori- 
ty ;  the  doctor  descends  to  the  present 
(lay,  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  par- 
liament-house of  Edinburgh,  (our 
Scottish  Westminster-hall)  as  he  saw 
it  with  his  own  eyes,  A.  D.  1818.  We 
shall  omit  the  first  part  of  this  descrip- 
tion, as  being  rather  too  bitter  for  our 
pages.  The  wits  of ''  the  Stove  Sckoot' 
seem  indeed  to  have  found  small  &- 
vour  in  our  traveller's  eyes ;  and  he 
characterizes,  in  a  way  which  we  fear 
would  bring  him  into  much  bad  odour 
in  certain  pretty  important  quarters, 
many  of  the  most  nois^  apostles  of  that 
celebrated  sect.  But  it  is  our  opinion, 
that  the  doctor  always  writes  best  when 
his  subject  is  a  good  one,  and  we  there- 
fore proceed  to  his  sketches  of  some  of 
the  true  living  ornaments  of  our  bar. 
It  is  astonishing  with  what  precision 
he  has  caught  the  distinguishing  and 
characteristic  traits  both  of  manner 
and  of  merits.  His  portraits  are,  in 
fact,  so  just  and  spirited,  that  we  have 
no  doubt, 

**  The  eyes  that  see  them  now  shall  be  their 

praisers 
To  them  that  shall  come  after." 

•*  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  breth- 
ren, Mr  John  Clerk  is  the  present  Chory- 
phsus  of  the  bar—*  Juris  consultorum  sui 
secvli  facile  princeps,'*  Others  there  are  that 
surpass  him  in  a  few  particular  points  both 
of  learning  and  of  practice,  but  on  the  whole, 
his  superiority  is  entirely  unrivalled  and  un- 
disputed. Those  who  approach  the  nearest 
to  him  are  indeed  so  much  his  juniors,  that 
he  cannot  fail  to  have  an  immense  ascen- 
dancy over  them,  both  from  the  actual  ad- 
vantages  of  his  longer  study  and  experience, 
and,  without  offence  to  him  or  them  be  it 
added,  from  the  effects  of  their  early  admi- 
ration of  him,  while  h«  was  as  yet  far  above 
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their  sphere.  Do  mot  snpposet 
that  I  mean  to  repreaent  any  part  of  the  re- 
spect with  which  these  gentlemen  treat  their 
senior,  as  tke  result  oi  empty  prejudice. 
Never  was  any  man  less  of  a  ^uack  than. 
Mr  Clerk ;  the  very  essence  of  his  cfaatacter 
is  scorn  of  ornament,  and  utter  kwthhig  of 
ajSectation.  He  is  the  plainest,  die  shzm- 
est,  and  the  most  sarcastic  of  men;  his 
scejptre  owes  the  whole  of  its  pom  to  its 
weight— nothing  to  glitter. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  apfayaogn)- 
my  more  expressive  of  the  thaiacter  of  a 
great  lawyer  and  barrister.  The  ftatons 
are  in  themselves  goocU— at  least  a  paint- 
er would  call  diem  so;  and  die  upper. 
part  of  the  profile  has  as  fine  lines  as  cowd 
be  wished.  But  dien,  how  the  habits  of  the 
mind  have  stamped  their  traces  OD  en^r: 
part  of  the  face !  What  sfaaniness,  what 
razor-like  sharoness  has  indentea  itidf  ahaut 
the  wrinkles  of  his  eyelids ;  the  eyes  diem- 
selves,  so  quidi,  so  ^y,  sudi  bafflen  of 
scrutiny,  such  ^uisite  sciutiniien,  bow. 
they  change  their  expression— it  seems  al- 
most how  they  change  their  colour— tfaift- 
ing  from  contracted,  concentrated  blarknew, 
throu^  every  shade  of  brown*  blue,  green*. 
and  hazel,  back  into  their  own  open«  Ream- 
ing gray  a^ain.  How  they  {^isten  into  a 
smile  of  disdain  I—Aristotle  says*  that  sll 
laughter  springs  &om  emotbns  <k  oouckms 
superiority.  I  never  saw  the  Scanrileso 
well  illustrated  as  in  the  smile  of  tm»  gen- 
tleman. He  seems  to  be  afiecttod  with  the 
most  delightful  and  balmy.  feelinga«  by  t)ie 
contemplation  of  some  soft-headed*  pmiag 
driveller  racking  his  poor  bnin*  or  bdknr- 
ing  his  lungs  out—all  about  enmetiiing 
which  he,  the  smiler,  sees  tfarom^  to  tho- 
roughly, so  distinctly.  Blunder  IbUovt 
blunder ;  the  mist  thickens .  about  the 
brain  of  the  bewildered  hammerer;  and  eveqt 
plunge  of  the  bogtrotteiu^efeiEy  deepening. 
sliadc  of  his  confuaon — is  attested  hj.wana 
more  copious  infusion  of  Saidoidb  mntjr 
into  the  horrible,  ghastly,  grinning  MnflsA 
the  happy  Mr  Clerk.  How  be  chodtlee 
over  the  solemn  xpoon  whom  he  haith  fidiiy 
got  into  his  power.  When  he  nam  ttlkia 
conclusion  of  his  dimlay*  he  seema  to  ad- 
Icct  himself  like  a  kite  above  a  eovey  of 
partridges ;  he  is  in  no  huiiy  to  oanaedamit 
but  holds  his  victims  *  wim  his  gHHwiiig 
eye,*  and  smiles,  sweetly,  and  yet  noca 
sweetly,  the  bitter  assurance  of  tbor  oeni^^ 
fate ;  then  out  he  stretdies  his  aim*  m  1m. 
kite  may  his  wing,  and  dianging  the  ade 
by  d^ees  into  a  frown,  and  dxmwing  diVB 
his  eyebrows  from  thdr  altitude  anumr  At 
wrinkles  of  his  forehead*  and  '"*^^  AMI 
to  hang  like  fringes  quite  over  his  'diminUI 
ing  and  brightening  eyes,  and  ***f*tfVir  *. 
tincture  of  deeper  scom  in  the  wave  ofliii 
lips,  and  projecting  his  chin*  and nAetap 
his  whole  face  with  the  very  five^  ct  imlh» 
how  he  peimces  with  a  scream  iijpaa-lMH0 
—and  may  the  Lord  have  menf  19m  mm 
unhappy  souls !  .         ..     ; 

*'  He  is  80  suit  of  hlmadfy  and  li»  tii 


Bpy  knitclc  of  seeming  to  be  so  ware 
rtnse,  that  the  least  uppcarance  of  la- 
or  concern,  or  nicety  of  arrangement, 
curacy  of  exprefu+ion,  would  take  away 
t}ie  impotiiug  t-ftect  of  hii>  cool,  cordess, 
ftil,  and  deterniined  ne^Ugence.  Even 
icatcst  of  his  opponents  ait,  a%  it  were, 
ced  before  hia  gji/.e  of  intolerable  deri- 
But  oireless  and  scomiul  as  he  tia, 
a  display  of  akOfiiloe^  in  the  way  of 
ng  Ids  statements;  what  command  of 
act  in  the  strength  witli  whicli  he  deals 
rrefciBtible  blow*  of  hb  jirguments — 
I  o£  all  kinds.  Jibbcnt^  crans^uttmhrrs^ 
nasi  often  and  uiost  delightedly  sheer 
fcfioppcrx.  *  Arx  tit  cfhru  uHemC  is  his 
»;  or  rather,  *  iJmt  ipse  tmUna  e»t  ;*  for 
e  was  there  ever  such  an  instance  of  the 
in  BWay  of  tact  and  experience?  It  is 
m  delightful  thing,  to  be  a  witness  of  this 
ty  intellectual  gladiator,  scattering  every 
'  beiore  him  like  a  king  upon  his  old 
tomcd  arena;  with  an  eye  swift  as 
ling  to  discover  the  unguarded  point  of 
Ivcrsary,  and  a  haiul  steady  as  iron  to 
^is  weapon,  and  a  tDask  of  impene- 
ptuff  that  throws  back  like  a  rock  the 
W  ga^e  thiit  wotdd  dare  to  retaliate: 
Bis  own  lynx-like  penetration — what  a 
pion  is  here  !  It  i*  no  wonder  that 
litigunt  in  du!«  covenanting  land  .should 
tEiirned  to  look  on  it  a£  a  mere  tempting 
ovidcncc  to  omit  retaining  John  Clerk. 
Afi  rught  be  expected  ftom  a  man  of 
tanding  in  yeara  and  m  talent,  this 
advocate  disdains  to  speak  any  other 
the  language  of  his  own  country*  1 
ot  sure,  indeed,  but  there  may  be  some 
tinge  of  affectation  in  his  pertinacious 
■ence  to  both  tlie  words  aim  tiie  niufiic 
s  Doric  dialect.  However^  as  he  has 
edythe  appearance  and  manners  of  a 
emftn,  and  even,  every  now  and  then, 
n  it  ^0  likes  h'tm)^  aomething  of  the 
'tlie  courtier  about  him,^->theTe  Is  an 
Bssion  quite  the  reverse  of  vulgATity 
iced  by  the  mode  of  his  speaking ;  and* 
ia  re^spect,  he  is  certaiidy  quite  in  a  dif- 
t  situation  from  some  ot  his  younger 
nnt  who  liave  not  the  excuse  of  age 
te  breadth  o^  tlieir  utterance,  nor,  what 
rhaps  of  greater  importance  still,  tlie 
truly  antique  style  in  itn  breadth*  t)f 
indeetl,  I  could  not  pretend  to  be  a 
! ;  but  some  of  my  friends  assured  me 
iothing  cmJd  be  more  marked  tlian  the 
muic  between  the  Scotch  of  one  who 
vA  it  sixty  yrars  ago^  and  dmt  ot  t}ie 
ROT  ge&eratii>n.  These  laet,  they  ob- 
i,  have  had  few  opportunities  of  hav- 
cotch  spoken,  but  among  servants,  6lc 
pt  theru  clings  to  all  tl*eir  own  expres- 
r  when  diey  make  use  of  the  neglected 
%  a  rich  davour  of  die  hall  or  tlie 
h  Now,  Mr  Clerk,  who  is  a  man 
Kcdknt  immjly  and  fashion,  spent 
is  esriy  jeaj^  among  ladies  and  gen- 
n,  who  sik>ke  nothing  wlmtevcr  but 
b ;  and  evtn  1  could  observe  (or  mi,  at 
I  pcnutided  myself  >i  that  hi&  language 
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bad  a  certain  cast  of  elegance  even  in  its 
utmoat  breadth.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
matter  of  bis  orationjs  is  far  too  good  to  al.* 
low  of  much  attention  bein^  made  to  its 
manner;  and  after  a  litde  time  I  scarcely 
remarked  that  he  was  speaking  a  dialect  dif- 
ferent from  my  own,  excepting  when, 
screwing  his  features  into  their  utmost  bit- 
terness, or  elue  relaxing  tliem  uuo  their 
broadtst  glee,  he  launched  forth  some  mys- 
terious vernacularism  of  wrath  or  merriment, 
to  the  tenfold  confa^on  or  tenfold  delight  of 
tiiose  for  whose  use  it  was  intended* 

^*  I  hod  almost  forgot  to  mention  that  diis 
old  barrister,  who  at  die  bar  has  so  much 
the  air  of  having  never  thought  of  any  thing 
hut  his  profession,  is,  in  tact,  quite  the  re- 
verse of  a  mere  lawyer,  like  old  Voet, 
who  used  to  be  so  much  laughed  at  by  the 
Leyden  Jurisconsults  for  his  Irequcnting  the 
town-hall  in  that  city  (where  there  is,  it 
seems,  a  very  curious  collection  oi  pidnt- 
ings),  Mr  Clerk  is  a  great  connoisseur  in 
pictures,  and  devotes  to  them  a  very  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  time.  He  i^  not  a 
mere  connoisseur  however,  and  indeed,  I 
susjject,  carries  m  much  true  knowledge  of 
the  art  in  his  little  tinger,  as  the  whole  re- 
porting committee  of  the  Dilettanti  Society 
do  in  their  bends.  The  tnith  is,  that  he 
i&  himself  a  capttid  artist,  and  had  he  given 
hunself  entirely  to  the  art  he  loves  so  well, 
woidd  have  been,  1  have  little  doubt,  by  far 
the  greatest  master  Scotland  ever  has  pro* 
duted.  I  went  one  day,  by  mere  aaident, 
into  my  Mend  John  Ballantyne^s  sale-room, 
at  the  moment  when  tliat  most  ctmning  of 
all  tempters  liad  in  his  hand  a  litde  pen  and 
ink  sketch  by  Mr  Clerk — drawn  upon  the 
outer  page  of  *  a  reclaiusing  jK^rition* — ^pro- 
bably while  stnne  stupid  opponent  supposed 
himself  to  be  uttering  things  liighly  wortny  of 
Clerk^s  undivided  attend  on.  I  bought  the 
scrap  for  a  mere  trifle^but,  I  assure  you,  I 
value  it  very  highly.  It  hangs,  at  this  mo- 
ment, over  my  chimney-piece,  just  under 
yoiu  old   favourite,   the    blister-piece,    by 

Jack. — I  have  shewn  il  to  Mrs and 

Tom  ■  T  ^  „,  and  several  others  of  my 
friends,  and  they  all  agree  it  is  qiute  a  Bi- 
Joa.  The  subject  is  Bathsheba,  with  her 
foot  in  the  water.  The  David  is  inimitable. 
^Mr  Clerk  is  a  mighty  patron  of  artists, 
and  has  a  splendid  gallery  of  pictures  in  hia 
own  possession.'"— Vol  u  pp.  502 — 510. 

But  we  reserve  the  doctor's  descrip- 
tion of  JMr  Clerk*s  atbriirable  collec- 
tion, to  be  printed  at  the  bottum  of 
the  peige,  by  way  of  a  ruiming  com- 
nientiiry  on  Mr  Wastle  s  Sixth  Canto, 
which  wo  expect  ere  long  to  huve  put 
into  our  handsj  and  in  which,  us  the 
poet  haa  already  promiKed,  we  are  ail 
to  be  led  **  upon  a  Dilettante  tour" 
throujih  Mr  Clerk's?  gallery^  the  exqui- 
site collection  of  Mr  Tlun'nson  Martin 
(the  finestj  it  is  probable,  ever  cxlii- 
bited  by  any  plctnre-ikaler  cither  at 
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4  hvYfluOitthithehaii 
HftTeb  u]i  his  Jttddwwut  hsto  the 
of  sMe  of  Mb  wh%^«0qwfait*»iBe8  of 
Ae'Kofthenibsr;  ndtomskeftloiii; 
HOty  VBorty  wet  pRKr  ur  jQotnss 
own  ejai'to  these  thidc  facctscWwS- 
He  had  made  good  use  of  his  cjes  hft- 
fitt  he  dzew  the  IbiOewmg  hsppy 
dut^,  hotcertsinlT  sot  hettcr^ttiai 
ihe  sal^ect  deaerved. 

**  Tbcfe'eamiot  bs  s  oestcr  CBntnaftbe- 
twoeQ  say  tvo  individuiuSi  <if  cmincirt  afr 
^afaemenli,  ihsa  there  it  betwecD  Mt  Ckrk 
^id  die  gflodcmaa  who  nalB  next  to  Urn 
at  die  Scotliih  bar—Mr  CiaoitiMB.  Th^ 
mutualhr  set  olT  eadi  other  to  gieat  advan- 
tage; ner are  mak  mnodima;  potvith- 
■*ai>^H««g  their  total  diainiifitiiae  in  afanoat 
fiitrw  riwptcty  thejr  are  wdl  nig^  f^piaBy 
adilured  oy  ^veiy  one.  I  am  nnicfa  miala^ 
ken  if  an  j  thing  ooidd  fiumah  a  more  «!• 
^uiToeal  testimony  to  the  talents  of  them 
IwdL 

*<  ft  was  toy  fbrtone  to  see  Mr  Cnmstoon 
for  the  flist  tmie,  as  he  rose  to  make  his 
refily  to  aftrfid,  masmline,  homdy  ha- 
rai^^  of  my  oJd  &vouitte;  and  I  was 
never  less  premsposed  to  receive  favomafafy 
the  claims  of  a  stru^ger  npon  my  adndratianL 
There  was  something«  however,  about  tlie 
new  speaker  which  would  not  pennit  me  to 
refiue  him  my  attention,  aMiongh  I  eon- 
ftiss  I  ooold  scarce^  bring  mysdf  to  UsCen 
to  him  with  much  giuio  for  sevenl  minutes. 
I  f^lt,  to  Qse  a  simile  in  Mr  Cleik's  own 
way,  like  a  person  whose  c^  hare  been 
dfazzled  with  some  stsong,  rich,  hixnoant 
.piece  of  tihe  Dutch  or  Flemish  school,  and 
wlto  rjinnot  Utstt^  in  ImniecHatc  tmnsitjon, 
the  tTiore  pak,  calm,  ci>rruct  gtacet\ilpeas 

Jjecome  awl  as  tlfty  gc^e^  and  the  rami  is 
^jpaiiually  yidded  dp  to  a  les^  stimulant. 
J^ut  ii3  the  end  a  yet  more  C4iptiv[iunj^  iind 
^ooUiin;!  spme^  of  ^kdilc^fi.  The  pensive 
ind  piiiJii]  ciJiintciiiiTice,  every  dc'ticabe  line 
of  which  seemetl  m  breathe  the  Feir  spiiit 
id  comimi^  thitightfuln^^^ — the  mikl  con- 
tetn  plat  JVC  blue  eyei,  with  now  and  then  a 
fia^n  of  irrt'iUtibk  tire  in  them — tlie  IJps, 
so  full  of  precision  and  tastefulness,  not  per- 
haps witliout  a  dash  of  fastidiousness  in  the 
compression  of  their  curves — the  gentle,  easy, 
but  firm  and  dignified  air  and  attitude— 
'every  thing  about  him  had  its  magic,  and 
the  charm  was  not  long  in  winning  me  ettec- 


Ui  CHMi 

I       iaiaito  ^   laiMMiafhli 

airfldii^yiaie 

€3tac|^  but  pint  pedoiid- 

^rajluoiily  uitt  of 

cbdie  thcmsejvet 

hm$.  and  mfN*  *ceurat*;  of  pbras^^k- 

ithom  thfi  exertion  of  &  sinjjle  tbmight 

sdedioii.      Th«^  faadDaatSAn  %i^  ere 

eompkae;  Bod,  when  he  clwwd  hij> 

),  tl  ieemed  to  me  ae  If  1  lu&d  nevet 

Yaor     ^     '  witnawd  any  ifrecinieii  of  the  tfue 

*'       lliiua  Vi^^itas*'  of  Quiooilkn. 

J  lie  enl^  defsct  in  hk  manner  of  ipeak- 
ing  (and  it  is,  aftet  alU  by  Jia  means  a  con- 
siABi  ddTert),  is  a  emtmn^  Afipwmncc  of 
I  ESf,  ivhidif  I  £iii?pee£i  h  negjly  uigc- 
le  from  go  mudi  ac^iracy.  Mr  t-rnji- 
ij*  ft  mau  of  high  biitb  and  roEniol  ha- 
aod  he  bjs  prcLitedl  abuad&Qtly  by  a^H 
eai^  of  ediicatioa  whirh  either  hk  oirti 
»>  filter  country  can  »flxmL  Hl>§  $UiO 
ce-^  *n  \m  peofisszfm  was  oat  eai-ly,  (d^- 
^ottgh  never  aaa  xixj  su£)ce^  so  rapid^  af. 
tec  it  oEice  bod  a  be|*iniung) ;  and  he  e^^at, 
thtfrcioret  many  yeir*  of  his  mauhocid  in 
the  exrj^obitc  inteUcrctiiAl  en|j<mt)eiit&  of 
an.  AJ  gant  scholar,  befoict!  he  him  either  io- 
i«a  or  occab-ion  to  derotc  himself  ei- 
lai  to  ifae  uaom  repuliate  BtudiH  of  tlie 
law.  It  is  0^  wonder,  that  m  spite  of  feia 
condtioal  p^tieet  and  of  lii^  great  iiatuial 
ekH[ueiice,  the  imprcssifiti  of  these  ddjght* 
ful  }Fears  sliould  have  become  tjoo  diep  evt^ 
to  be  concealed  from  view  \  and  th^ti  even 
in  ch^  nmUe  of  the  moet  brilliant  dibplay^ 
of  Lis  Forensic  cxeniim,  thefe  should  mio- 
gle  sunicthing  in  his  a£j«  whif  It  reminds  us 
that  tht^re  is  Gtill  JLiiotheT  sphere  whiirtciii 
tiio  qiiiit  would  be  yet  more  perfectly  »t 
Ivoniie.  To  me»  f  must  confei^s,  altluiugh 
I  am  awHTe  tlmt  you  \fi2]  lai^h  at  m 
for  doing  e<}«  there  was  always  pgresefltt 
1  el  listened  to thb acc^ompUfihed  9pfali£Ti 
&  1  ain  ft;elJJi|;  of  pain.  I  coulii  iC^tccelT 
h  'c^^ttin^  that  h^  shouldi  have  becoinc 
a  w  dutf  u  alL  The  lucid  power  of  in* 
ves.  ation— ^tiic  dtpth  of  arguioenb — dw 
rli  ^s&  of  Ulu^ttstion^^^dl  sec  fortli  an(i 
eii^  Lmfd  In  Mich  a  stsmin  of  bsaittifiil  and 
un  >ctal  language,  uppeated  to  me  to  be 
alijjudt  tcx?  precious  lot  the  jjurposes  to 
wiikh  tJiey  were  dc^^Qted— even  idthougti, 
in  thii  their  devotion »  they  wejie  also  tw- 
mstering  to  tiiy  ovn  delight.  1  coold  xM 
help  s«>  ing  tu  i)ipeU*^-^ivliHt  a  pity,  ^t  >)(: 
who  Qii^ht  have  added  it  new  n^nac  to  ilic 
moei  splendid  triuiupb$  of  hia  eowiti^r^^ 
who  migbt  pcEhaps  have  beeis  eqttd]  t^  oay 
oue  <^  histodiLD  f  phJlo!$oplij^ri  or  ^iatCfsniAni 
should  have  been  inducedi  iii  the  carljfiii<f 
mconsdous  dillidcnee  of  his  gerniu*  to  g^ 
hima  ?if  to  a  pi^jfe^sioii  wluch  can  never  if*  > 
ford  aav  adeouate  PcnSmnetadofi,  eithef  ft* 


die  taicij^ 
vkts  or  thb  uv-i 

ev^ited  to  its  *a- 
he  haa  coaftncd 

upau  it^  name, 

**  Hsiving  this  fe 
not  joiu  m  the  I 
ed  b>-  all  my  i 

lof  eonisecimW 
rh  I  bewd  cs-jiw^ 

stqnencc  of  a  prevairmg  tuioout,  that  Mr 
Cranstonn  intends  ere  long  to  withdraw 
himBelffTom  the  practice  of  his  profession  ; 
and  yet  I  most  pcrfecily  sympathise  in  tlie 
feelings  of  those,  who,  themselves  compel- 
led to  adhere  to  those  toils  from  which  he  is 
(led  U»  shake  himself  free,  are  sorry  to 
»  dw  removal  of  one*  who  was  sxiffi- 
^jt  of  himself  alone  to  shed  an  air  of 
giacc  and  dignity  o?er  the  whole  prolession 
— 4nd  almost,  as  it  were,  over  all  that  be- 
long to  it.  Well  indeed  may  thtsy  be  ex- 
cused for  wishing  to  defer  as  long  as  possi- 
ble the  loss  of  such  a  brother*  To  use  the 
old  Greek  proverb,  whitli  Peridcs  has  ap- 
plied on  a  more  tragicali  but  not  on  a  more 
fitting  occasion — ^it  is  indeed  *  taking  away 
the  spring  from  their  year.* 

**  In  the  retreat  of  Mr  Cmoatoun,  how- 
ever, (should  it  really  take  place)  even 
iheae  eeutlomen,  when  they  have  leisure 
for  a  little  more  reflection,  will  probably 
aee  any  thing  rather  than  a  cause  of  re- 
gret. The  mind  which  possesses  within 
itself  so  many  aources  of  delightful  exer- 
tion, can  never  be  likely  to  smk  into  the 
wretchedness  of  indolence;  and,  in  what- 
ever way  its  energies  may  be  employ c?d, 
diere  can  be  no  question  that  good  fruit, 
and  lasting,  will  be  the  issue.  Whether  he 
letum  to  those  early  pursuits  in  which  he 
once  promised  to  do  so  much,  and  of  which, 
in  the  midst  of  his  severer  occupations,  so 
many  beautiful  glimpse*  have  from  time  to 
rime  escaped  him ;  or  whether  he  seek,  in  the 
retirement  of  his  honourable  ease,  to  reduce 
into  an  enduring  form  the  product  of  his 
long  assiduity  in  the  studies  of  his  profcs* 
tion'^wbcther  he  may  prefer  to  take  a  very 
high  place  in  tJie  Uterature,  or  the  very 
highest  in  the  jiirisprndtJiicc  of  his  country 
^.-alt  will  acknowledge  tliat  he  lias  *  chosen 
a  better  part'  tlian  he  could  have  ever  ob- 
tained, by  remaining  in  the  dust  and  fever 
of  a  profession  which  must  be  almost  as 
fatigumg  to  the  body  as  it  is  to  the  mind,'* 
Ibid,  pp.  510—522, 

Nothing,  ttssaredly,  can  be  better 
in  its  way  than  this  little  fragment  of 
the  Doctor's  description.  It  is  a  rare 
things  above  all  in  the  present  age,  to 
meet  with  ati  author^  travelled  or  un- 
travelM,  who  is  cjipable  of  feeling  so 
many  different  sorts  of  things,  and  of 
doing  so  ran  eh  justice  to  what  he  does 
feel.  A^Tien  we  compare  these  pias- 
sages,  in  which  there  is  so  much  of 
dignified  and  gracefiil  reflection,  with 
!K>ine  others  which  we  quoted  on  a 
tbrmer  occasion,  and  in  which  our 
readers  could  not  fail  to  admire  the 
g;raphic  energy  of  the  Doctor's  satire, 
wc  can  scjircely  help  thinkings  that 
Wales  has  much  reason  to  be  proud  of 
her  Proteus.  But  we  have  room  for 
very  little  more,  and  should  be  sorry 
to  abridge  Dr  Morris's  view  of  the 
third  luminary  of  our  bar^  for  the  sake 


Pdef^s  LetUr*s  fo  his  Kinsfolk. 

of   any  prosing 
own. 


indukence    of   our* 


**  I  have  heard  many  persons  say,   that ' 
the  fiftit  sight  of  Mr  Jeffrey  disappomtfd'J 
them,  and  jarred  with  all  the  ideas  diey  had^ 
previously  formed  of  his  genius  and  chnrac-  ' 
ter.     Perhaps  the  very  tirst  glance  of  this 
celebrated  person  produced  something  of  tlic ' 
same  effect  upon  ray  own  mind ;  but  a  minute  J 
or  two  of  contemplation  sufficed  to  restort* 
me  to  the  whole  of  my  faith  in  physiogno-^ 
my.     People  may  dispute  as  much  m  they  J 
please  about  particular  features,  and  their' 
effect,  but   1  have  been  all  my  life  a  stu*J 
dent  of  **  the  human  face  divine,"  and  I  ha 
never  yet  met  with  any  countenance  which  J 
did  not  perfectly  harmonize,    so  far  aj    I* 
could  have  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  witlij 
the  intelltMrtual  conformation  and  habits  t 
the  man  that  bore  it^But  1  must  not  al-J 
low  myself  to  be  seduced  into  a  di5qmidtion*j 
"  Mr  Jeffrey  is  a  short  and  acdve  looldngn 
nrmn,  with  a  great  appearance  of  vivacity  itui 
all  his  motions.     His  fac^  is  one  which  can* J 
not  l>e understood  at  a  single  look — perhaps  it^ 
requires,  as  it  certainly  invites,  a  long  an4j 
anxious  scrutiny  before  it  iaya  itself  ope^ 
to   the    gazer.      The   features  are  ueidieH 
handsome,  nor  even  very  defined  in   thei^ 
outlines;  and  yet  tlie  eflect  of  the  whole  i 
as  striking  as  any  arrangement  cither  d 
more  noble  or  more  marked  features,  whidtl 
ever  came  under  my  view.     The  forehead  ii^ 
very  singularly   shaped,    describing  in  its 
bend  from  side  to  side  a  larger  segment  of  & 
circle  tlian  is  at  all  common ;  cotnpressed 
below    the    temnles    almost    as    much  ag 
Stcmc*e  i    and  tlirowing  out  onuses  above 
the  eyes  of  an  extremely  bold  and  compact 
structure.     The  mouth  is  tlic  most  exjires^ 
sive  pnrt  of  his  face,  as  I  believe  it  k  of 
every  face.      The  hps  are  very  firm,  but 
they  tremble  and  \ibrate,  even  when  brought 
close  together,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
idea  of  an  intense,   never*ccasing  play   of 
mind.     There  is  a  delicate  kind  of  sneer 
almost  always  upon  tliera,  which  has  not 
the  least  appearance  of  ilLtemper  about  it, 
but  seems  to  belong  entirely  to  tlie  specula- 
tive und  erstanding  of  the  man,     I  have  said , 
that  the  moudi  is  the  moat  expressive  part 
of  his  face — and,  in  one  sense,  this  h  die 
truth,  for  it  ia  certainly  the  seat  of  all  its 
rapid  and  transitory  expression.     But  what 
speaking  thiugs  are  his  eyes  !  They  disdain 
to  be  agitated  with  those  lesser  emotions 
which  pass  over  the  lips  ;  they  reser%'e  their 
fierce  and  dark  energies  for  matters  of  more 
moment ;  once  kindled  with  tlie  heat  of  any 
pns&ion,  how  they  beam,  flasli  upon  flash  ! 
The  scintillation  of  a  star  is  not  more  fer- 
'^'id.      Perhaps,    notwithstanding    of   tlu5, 
their  repose  is  even  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.    With  the  capacity  of  emitting  such  a 
flood  of  radiance,  they  seem  to  take  a  pleti- 
sure    in    banishing  every  ray  from    their 
black,  inscrutable,  glazed,  tarn-like  circles, 
I  think  their  prevailing  hmguage  is,  after  all, 
ratlier  a  melancholy  than  a  merry  one— it  w 
at  least  very  full  of  reflection. — Such  is  « 
fdnt  outline  of  this  countenance,  the  fcft' 
&  C 
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T€9t^9UUenUlm\ 


,  hnCf  asyiCy  \tBKm  ctcrrat^ 


to  ^^Tctf"  m^&  ev cTj  o^b^ 
'  e  of  s|i»kiiig,  that  the  ptODUii* 
of  tbe  ^nicular  wowla  b  ifoite 
iMtfo  «ie >  view  m  tlie  mki$t  of  ib^t  c«mti- 
MhI  flftrt  whicLh  i^  r»]iured,  in  ofder  to 
flute  tW  im4Ln,taiiilbg,  i;ven  the  ett  of  die 
BMHMTf  l>f<.p  paci:  willi  the  ijluwlrig  velcH^ 

«f  Ae  telMantioii.     Hiswon&ianw 


jit  it  MMM  M  if  they  wmmnte 
*    '  Bftuinon 


mtdofl^dMW^  Yoatk^viiile 


laiidiiQheedfld,iii* 
flirts  01  pBn^w  ojBdtitkm»  m  tf  yon  wen  in 
ik  iDon  ovodf^ilBd  with  jKtfy  or  dooe  mids 
t&9  ciMli  of  a  wfiole  peamig  ordieitn. 

^*  This  attoDMhing  fiimicj  and  vivtfcityy 
IfpoiMtsed  by  a  penon  of  Toy  iD&rior  t»> 
kota,  mi^t  ftfr  a  little  be  suffideitt  to 
oeate  aa  illtuion  in  his  fiivoor ;  and  I  have 
heard  that  mch.  things  have  been.  But  the 
more  you  can  OYeroome  the  effect  of  Jef- 
fxef'%  dittzling  nndity,  and  concentFate 
your  attention  on  the  ideas  embodied  with 
such  sqjpemattttal  facility,  the  greater  will 
Be  your  admiration.  It  is  imposnble  ta 
ooDceiyi!  the  exSstenee  of  a  more  fertile^ 
tieiming  intellect  The  £ood  of  his  illustra^ 
tion  teems  to  be  at  all  times  rioting  up  to 
thp  f«rj  brim-— 3ret  he  commands  and  re- 
strains It  with  ec[uat  strength  and  skill';  or» 
if' it  does  escape  him  for  a  nioment,  it 
qpnads  9ich  a  richness  all  around,  that  it  is 
impoisibie  to  find  fiuilt  with  its  extrava- 
gince.-  Surely  never  was  such  a  hizuriant 
*'  oopia  fondi,"  united  with  so  much  terse- 
Mms  of  thought,  and  brilliancy  of  imagina^ 
tion,  and  managed  with  so  mudi  unoon- 
idous,  almost  msdnctive  ease.  If  he  be 
not  the  most  deli^^tful,  he  is  certainly  by 
flur  the  most  wonderftil  of  speakers. 

**  Like  Cranstoun,  this  splendid  rhetori* 
daa  was  many  years  at  the  bar,  before  his 
suooQM  was  at  all  proportioned  to  his  ta« 
hmtsi  The  reputation  enjoved  byhisRcw 
^w  was  both  a  friendly  and  a  horale  Uiing 
ta  him  as  a  banister;  IwkeicitediiBlvienu 


pai^Bi»at  ^bff,  a«i|ift  Jipiennied  maaj 

Liaiurt  BlJfceJTQi^  faf  inqmi^  a  mh  of 

irfii^iii  ■■anitipawaiiai^q^itpe^ps 
psnvi  Mb  fmm  dsmg  Anl  ,paQca  \0  oiaU 
iq»  ffivvMif  fhwifffr  ^idia  paiciy  i^ 
pmm  of  mien,  and  tlie  pmm  inrJc^  qf  «(- 
tansies.  All  iMt,  laimttt  1»£  bctio  kmg 
nace  gm  «nr,  n4  J«&in  t$  now  hig^ 
thaa  A^Qca  my  of  hm  bfttniai  in  hb  msx^ 
lal  rhfafffr  mt  as  alveaDe^  and  dec^bdly 
aliife  them  aU  io  aaave  tlmn  one  pattGCuLtt 
dfpaztmtxt  flf  fcaaSca*  The  b«me  powon 
whjdi  haw  MiMtd  hiXEi  ia  sdze  with  » 
tiim  &  gzBfp  the  ofiakpn  of  the  publici  in 
re^anl  to  maiCfssof  caste  and  litieritunii 
IpTc  him,  a!bof9  sU^  ?waij  imfivulled  aver  thic 
u^hiiie  of  a  Jury.  1  here  caonot  bv  a  finer 
dKpiay  of  iiigenmiy  than  bi^  mod@  of  ad- 
dradi^  a  set  of  plain  ctKibcicradous  mca, 
whom  ti  is  hb  busbkes  to  bsmbiKfzli^  Hci 
tlocs  not  indeed  call  up,  as  sMne  haT^  dared 
to  do,  die  mnjea^y  i>t'  ileepifig  passboa,  ta 
o^etawe  tbe  tjttt^bling;  iudtciiiTiijti  ol'  judg- 
ment* Tbe  magus  he  wbkJa  b  nm  uf  that 
hi|^  ^sc  which  makes  tbe  sujbject  of  its 
wor^ig  the  eonfietoiis  jt>t  wiUiitg  skve  of 
the  wTosTct,  Uk  h  a  niaf«  ctmningi  but 
quite  03  d^bttiiol  a  fpcdcsof  t^npting.  He 
^attcTh  the  vanity  of  nteo^  by  maSfki§  thetn 
believe*  th&t  tha  best  pnx>f  of  their  own  sit* 
pcriority  will  b&  their  L-omixiig  to  the  ^)nch»» 
^iuii  wblch  h^  has  prop«K@di;  and,  ihcy  sub* 
mit  With  B^rvile  stupidity  at  tbe  very  mo* 
txien^  that  they  are  pluming  thetnedve^  ea 
dkpUiymg  tl\t  bu1dnesi»  imd  indt^nd'cnce  (if 
udveiuutoiis  intellect-^ In  mminal  tnald, 
arid  in  the  ni?wly-eBtabliihed  Jiiry  Coun  fdt* 
civil  ci*SE?,  Mr  J  ditty  i*  now  (^oo^plttely 
lord  of  tht:  .isciM)ti*«3t/*^Ibid.  pp,  ^gfi— JiO* 
So  much  for  JVIr  Jtffire^'  as  a  bsrfiB*- 
ter.  The  Doctor  slidt st  away,  as  might 
be  supposed,  into  a  long  aiul  enter  tun- 
ing* t)iaugh  view  of  his  churacter  fts  a 
critic;  but  to  tell  the  truih^  this  is  a 
subject  of  ivhich  we  are  rather  sick  just 
at  present,  and  so  peihnpa  are  many  of 
our  rt^otlers.  We  Jire  u nwil  liiig,  moKN 
over,  to  run  the  risk  of  dimiiiinUing  iht 
effect  of  these  happy  portrailitres,  hf 
iutroJucing  any  subject  of  a  ditfert'iH 
character  and  compU^xion.  Here, 
therefor e^  withmiE  lletrth^  comment^ 
we  close  the  voltimcs  of  Dr  Morris^  sa* 
tlsfied  that  thfc  addi  tional  exiriwita  vfc 
have  now  made,  muiit  increase  the  re* 
spect  ab'eatly  telt  by  our  rt^aders  fijr 
titis  acute  and  ^imMe  physidftH^ 
Lon^  may  the  wheeLs  of  flw  ^liandry- 
dun  n\u  smoothly,  and  otteD  may  they 
be  agiiin  turned  towards  the  KoiTth  i 

Now  God  pipefiia^  our  noble  Mag ! 

Awd  Peter,  long  live  he  ! 
And  when  he  nest  go^  forth  to  tid^ 

M&y  w€  be  thare  to  «ee  I 
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X>ii  Clarke  of  Cambridee,  although  hith- 
erto rather  inclined  to  tne  voleank  theory 
of  the  tbmiAtkm  of  trap  rocjts,  in  his  lately 
publish td  Travels  iu  Sweden  and  Lapland, 
infornis  U'$,  that  he  founds  in  Lapland* 
trap  coDtaiaing  impresaiotis  of  ferns  and 
fishes,  ood  Hhich  he  considen  as  a  deciisive 
proof  of  its  at|UJ?ous  origin- 

Professor  Aldini,  pf  Milan^  nephew  of 
tlic  celebrated  Galvoni,  proposes  to  fight  our 
il^htJimises  by  means  of  gas.  He  informs 
ub',  Uiat  thehght-houije  at  Trieste  is  lighted 
in  Uiia  way* 

Professof  Griscome,  of  the  United  States, 
infomiB  us,  that  tiie  beautifid  and  valuable 
compound  of  serpentine  and  marble,  known 
to  artists  under  the  name  of  verdc  antico^ 
has  been  found  in  great  abundance  in  North 
America. 

As  a  proof  of  the  flouridbing  state  of  po- 
pular cheuiistry  in  ibe  United  States,  it  may 
be  inentionedf  that  the  chen^al  professor 
in  PJiiladelphia  has  a  class  of  above  500 
pupds, 

A  new  journal  of  physical  science  has 
been  establisht'd  at  New  York,  by  rrofes- 
sor  SiAuntm.  We  have  seen  tlie  first  num- 
ber, and  think  the  work  promises  wcll» 

Measure  fiuni  of  an  Arc  of  th'  AhndidH 
in  India. — Many  of  our  readers  are  proba- 
bly aware,  that  a  trigonometrical  survey  of 
India  Ims  been  going  on  for  a  good  many 
^ears,  at  tht-  exj>en&e  of  tlie  firitisli  govern- 
ment, in  tliat  countr>',  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  British  oflicers  well  qualified 
for  performing  a  ta^k  of  thit  kind.  IJeut.- 
Colond  William  Lamhton,  I'. li. S.  of  the 
33d  regt.  of  foot,  took  the  opportunity  of 
this  survey  to  measure,  at  dift*erent  times, 
»n  arc  oT  the  meridian  from  nortJi  latitude 
8'y  38",  to  north  latitude  18  3'  ^.^S'\ 
bcin^  an  ampHtude  of  U"  53'  4 5 ',  the  long* 
est  siUi^k  ardi  that  \\m  ever  been  measured 
on  the  ^ut^m^  of  the  globe.  The  full  de- 
tails tif  this  great  natwuremLnt  are  partly 
«fcntamed  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Ke^earches,  and  will  be  partly  inserted  in 
the  Ifitlj  voKmie  of  that  work,  whicli  will 
not  probably  be  published  for  tliet>t;  three 
iff  four  years.  CoL  Lambton  has  ln!>erted 
an  abstract  of  tlie  principal  results  into  a 
paper,  wtiich  luiii  been  published  in  the  ^- 
cond  part  of  the  Plnlu>ophical  Tnitisactions 
Ipr  1818.  From  thut  paper  1  shall  take  a 
few  of  the  facts  *hich  arc  luci^it  likLly  to  be 
gen  c  ml  J  y  interesting  to  Kuropcan  readers. 
L  The  mean  length  pf  a  degree  due  to 
laL  W'  21'  W  in  fathoms,  va  G0472.H3 
7'he  mean  kngdi  of  ditto  due  to 

lat  12^  a'  5y%  '\&  O04^7.i54> 

The  mean  Icngtli  of  ditto  due  to 
lat   W  3i'  42",  is  60512.78 

Thus  wc  see  that  these  measuremeni^i 
chew  the  degree  lengthening  as  we  advfuiri^ 


towartls  the  pole.  In  thU  respect  they  agree 
with  all  preceding  observations,  whidi  de< 
moniitratCt  diat  die  polar  a\i.s  of  the  earth 
h  shorter  than  the  equatorial. 

%,  CoL  Lambton  has  shewn^  by  a  cont- 
paiison  of  his  measurements  with  the  lengdi 
of  a  degree  as  determined  in  France,  in 
England,  and  in  Sweden,  diat  the  compres^ 
aion  at  the  poles  amounts  to  l-3U}th  of  Utfi 
length  of  tlie  uyis. 

The  oompariiKia  of  the  Indian  measurs- 
ment  with  the  French  mcasuremont*  ^v«i 
1-309. 15th  for  the  compresssoiL 

The  oomporison  of  the  Indian  racasi 
ment  with  the  English  measurement  gi 
l-3i:iMth. 

Wliile  the  comparison  of  the  Indian  with 
the  Swedish  measurement  gives  1-307.1 9th 
for  the  compression. 

The  mean  of  these  three  comparisons 
gives  l-30*).!J6Lh,  or  almost  l-310th,  for 
the  compression  at  the  poles. 

3.  From  the  preceding  compression  of 
I  •310th,  CoL  Lambton  has  calculated  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  from  the  equa* 
tor  to  the  poIe.^The  tbllowing  table  exhi- 
bits the  result  of  tliis  calculation.  Tho  hut 
column  of  the  table  gives  the  length  of  the 
degree  of  longitude  at  the  latitude  indlc&tod 
in  the  first  column  of  the  table. 


DegTvcsunliii. 

Degree*  of 

Lit. 

iDifdilion. 

|ierj>ciiillc<uliir>. 

ItingiiuJe. 

0 

410459.2 

60818.0 

6084aO 

3 

G0460.8 

tJOg4«.4 

60765.0 

6 

60^65.6 

60850.1 

60516.8 

9 

6047.3.5 

60852.8 

60103.0  gj 

It 

0O484.5 

60856.5   1 

m5%Q,7'^ 

U 

fiO<i98.4. 

60801. 1 

58787^  ' 

1« 

G0515.1 

60860.7 

57887.7 

21 

60534.3 

00873.2 

56830.0  , 

5?^ 

60556.0 

00880.5 

55628.1' 

27 

60579.8 

60S88.5 

54252.0  \ 

30 

60605.5 

60897-1 

52738^4 

33 

60632,7 

Ct«>06.2 

51080.2 

36 

60661.3 

009Li.8 

4928L*» 

39 

60690.8 

Bnu.i 

47348.2 

42 

6072  L3 

6093,5  7 

45284.0    * 

45 

mi5\M 

6094^.1 

43095.4 

48 

(1078^3 

60956-4 

40787,8    - 

51 

6081'?.  5 

Gmm^^ 

38367.5    ' 

54 

60^12.1 

6t»f)76.5 

:45S4LI    ' 

57 

60^^707 

60!H*i,  1 

33215.4    • 

m 

60898.0 

60995,2 

30197.6  • 

m 

609  ?3. 7 

61003,8 

27695.2    ' 

Qil 

60947,5 

01011.8 

24815.7 

m 

60969. 1 

61018.9 

21867-2    ' 

72 

60988.3 

61025.6 

18857,9 

75 

61005.1 

610310 

15796.0 

78 

61018.9 

610:^5.8 

12690.1 

81 

61029.9 

610:^9.5 

9548.7 

81. 

6io:;7.8 

61042-1 

6:M).0 

87 

610*2.6 

61043.7 

3194.8    ' 

90 

610U.3 

(fl04L3 
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4.  FrAm  this  table  it  appears,  that  the 
laigtb  of  a  degree  of  latitude  at  the  poles 
13  .  -  6S.704  Eng.  miles. 

At  lat  45-  -        69.030 

At  lat.  51'         -  69.105 

At  lat  90*  .        69.378 

So  tliat  the  mean  length  and  d^ree  of 
latitude  is  almost  exactly  69  miles  and 
I -10th  of  a  mile.  Of  consequence,  the 
common  estimate  of  69  miles  and  a  half  to 
-a  degree  is  very  erroneous. 

Japan  Copper — Bergman  states  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  copper  at  9.3243  (Dc  Nicco- 
lo,  Opusc.  il  263).  Cronstcdt  states  the 
specific  gravity  of  Japan  copper  to  be  9.000. 
I  have  never  myself  been  able  to  meet  with 
copper  of  even  so  high  a  specific  granty  as 
that  given  by  Cronstedt,  though  I  have  ex- 
amined tlie  purest  copper  used  in  this  coun- 
try for  alloymg  gold,  and  in  which  I  could 
detect  no  sensible  quantity  of  any  foreign 
ingredient  I  was  natundly  anxious,  on 
that  account,  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  best  kinds  of  Japan  copper.  This  I 
have  been  enabled  to  do  by  tnc  kindness  of 
Professor  Jameson,  who  got  a  piece  of  Ja- 
pan copper,  said  to  be  of  the  very  best  qua- 
lity, from  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  deding  largely  in  that  article  of 
commerce  in  India,  and  had  himself  (for 
he  was  tiie  oqitain  of  a  ship>  carried  it  from 
Japan  to  India  in  great  quantities.  I  found 
its  specific  gravity  only  8.4Sf ,  and  hence,  I 
think,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  number 
assigned  by  Cronstedt  for  the  specific  gravi- 
ty of  copper  is  above  the  truth.  Bergman*s 
number,  a  Jbrtiori,  is  also  in  excess.-* 
Tfiomson^s  Annals. 

Durham  Coal  Field. — ^We  understand 
that  it  is  in  contemplation  at  present  to 
open  the  Coal  Field  of  Durham  into  York- 
shire. In  the  mean  time,  a  bill  is  to  be 
brought  into  Parliament  to  cany  a  railway 
from  Bishop  Auckland  to  Darlington  and 
Stockton.  Mr  Stevenson,  of  Edinburgh, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  engineers  of 
this  country,  has  been  called  by  the  com- 
mittee of  subscribers  to  give  an  opinion  as 
to  the  best  Kne.  The  work  is  estimated  at 
about  £l?0,000,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
already  subscribed. 

Bine  Glass  frofH  Iron. — It  is  pretty  well 
known,  that  Uie  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  a  method  of  giving  a  fine  blue  colour 
to  glass  by  means  of  iron.  Tliis  method 
has  been  lost,  probably  because  cobalt,  tiie 
tingmg  substance  used  by  the  modems^  is 
much  easier,  and  much  more  certain  of  an- 
swering the  object  intended.  Iron,  how- 
ever, if  we  are  to  judge  from  ultramarine, 
whidi  owes  its  blue  colour  to  iron,  is  capa- 
ble of  communicating  a  more  beautiful  co- 
lour to  glass  than  cobalt ;  besides,  cobalt  is 
.1  very  scarce  metal,  ami  scll»  at  a  higli 
price  ;  while  iron  is  the  most  abundant  and 
the  cheapest  of  all  known  metals.  On  these 
accounts,  it  would  be  an  object  of  consider- 
able interest  to  painters,  glass-makers,  and 
p«)ttcrs,  if  the  ancient  art  coidd  b®  again  rc- 
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eovered.  M.  Paoot  Desdiaimef  hn  made 
a  number  of  tiiiusy  nd  his  made  kbown 
the  zesidts  which  he  obtained  in  a  piper 
pablished  in  die  Jooinal  de  Fhpigptt  ^ 
July  1818.  Prom  the  impeiftet  eqpaci- 
ments  which  be  dewribes  in  this  mer,  wt 
ledtosoq^  that  fStud  ehkfrUU  qfirm 


18  die  substance  poawMd  of  dds  denibb 
property.  Probeoly  WMwftfl  mnltf  nod^ik 
be  obtuned  by  adding  diloride  of  Iran  to 
gbis  alveadj  m  fiuion.  It  mmld  be  an 
object  winth  die  while  of  oor  Stiflbfddbne 
potters  to  tij  die  pnpertiei  of  diloride  of 
iron  and  some  other  metalfic  diknides  as 
peintSy  either  mixed  widi  glass  in  the  j 
portions  that  suited  belt,  or  peibaps  mo 
with  then:  common  enamels.  Tlicre  is  eve- 
ery  reason  to  expect  that  these  ddoridei 
would  communicate  colours  dififarent  fton 
the  oxides  of  the  same  metals.  If  odkiazs 
could  be  made  finom  diem  tmc  the  me  of  dis 
painters  by  uniting  them  widi  iffifSt  m  k 
the  case  with  ufinmarine*  sodh  cfdoms 
would  be  much  more  valuable  dum  tfaoss  $t 
present  in  use ;  because  they  would  not  be 
liable  to  undergo  alterations  finom  die  action 
of  the  atmoifhere,  or  the  figlit  of  die  mau 
Our  pauiters,  at  present,  anhs  ose  of  co- 
lours possessed  of  so  little  psnnansnqr,  dwt 
the  picture  is  scarcely  cidcniated  to  oot&rt 
the  artist. 

Red  Snow.--  The  discovorj  of  nd  flMnr* 
though  extremely  curious,  is  not  aT 
new,  as  will  be  perceived  ham  dssi 
passage,  which  is  extracted  Utenlly  i 
the  1st  vol.  of  Les  MerveiOgt  ei  BmOh  i$ 
la  Nature  en  France^  by  M.  Dqpnfe 
The  only  difference  which  mmn  to  «i&l 
between  the  snow  disooverea  by  Ciyt:Boto 
in  the  arctic  regions,  and  the  snow  fomid  iA. 
Europe,  alluded  to  hi  the  following  eztiMk» 
is,  that  the  snow  of  the  frozen  r^gpoDS  is  of' 
a  very  deep  colour,  at  least  if  we  mnj  rdy 
on  the  statements  of  the  pubKe  -psjpviw 
whilst  the  other  is  only  sli^tly  fimsd^vidl 
light  red.  It  is  of  littie  oonseqafUBO  wtasdi* 
er  this  difference  arises  from  die  edkmkig 
matter  being  more  abundant  ialiiiSj  flaOMr. 
than  in  the  latter,  or  whether  the  tm  jbo- 
loiurs  are  produced  by  difibrenC  siib4 
If  the  snow  brought  by  C8|it.  Boss  i 
its  hue,  as  is  supposed,  fiom  Ibe  exe 
ofmyriads  of  birds,  all  doubt  is  Mmofed; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  belfeve,  dW  fl> 
the  mountains  of  Europe,  tbe  red  oolsiir  of 
the  snow  proceeds  nom  another  aamb. 
The  extract  from  M.  Oepping^s  wodc  il  as 
follows : — *'  Red  Snow  is  sometimes  fixmd 
on  very  high  mountains  during  great  thaws* 
Saussure  has  observed  it  on  me  Alps,  and 
M.  Raymond  on  the  Pyrenees,  at  tks 
height  of  from  2000  to  2500  yards.*  It  il 
only  during  the  spring  season  that  die  ftir* 
rows,  traced  by  the  melted  ice  on  tlie  snow, 
are  tinged  with  a  light  shade  of  piidE.   lUi 


*  '«  Memoirs  of  the  Institute  of  Fi 
riiysical  and  Mathematical  Sectiim^ 
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tbade  becomes  datkcr  in  parts  wUere  there  of  the  snow  and 
U  a  junction  of  several  furrows,  and  it  even 
deepens  to  the  tone  of  cnrmine,  where  nu- 
merous springs  had  dislodged  the  powder 
by  which  the  colaur  is  produced.  Sautssure 
was  at  a  loss  liow  to  acrcount  for  thtis  pheno- 
menon ;  he,  howtTcr,  supposed  it  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  seminal  powder  of  certain 
plants  peculiar  to  high  mountains  ;  hut  M, 
Baymond  attributes  it,  with  more  probabi- 
lity, to  the  micu,  which  abounds  among  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  which,  being  pro- 
bably reduced  to  powder  during  the  melting 


ice^  ctloors  the  water  bf  { 
which  it  is  washed  away. 

In  tlie  presa,  Letters  from  tlie  Right  Hon. 
Philpot  Curcan,  to  H.  Weston,  Esq.  8vo»  ] 
These  letters,  which  are  few  in  number^  { 
were  written  on  Mr  Curran's  firet  coming  ^ 
to  London  in  1773,  at  which  time  he  wa 
only  ^l  years  of  age.  Mr  Weston  was  a  ] 
college  friend  of  Mr  Curran*  These  lettcr«^  J 
while  tliey  record  the  most  agreeable  feel-, 
ings  of  Mr  Curran's  early  years,  are  yet  I 
tinged  with  that  philosophic  melancbolfT  f 
wblich  accompanied  him  through  life. 


WORKS  PHEPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Tlie  Life  of  the  Inte  Right  Hon,  John 
Philpot  Curran,  Ma&ter  of  the  Rolls  in  Ire- 
land ;  by  his  son,  William  Henry  Curran, 
Esq.  barrister- at-law,  2  vols  8vo,  with  a 
portrait. 

A  Journey  in  ramiola  and  Italy,  in  the 
ycara  1817*  1818;  by  W.  A,  Cadell»  Esq. 
F.ILS.L.  &  E.  8vo,  with  engravings* 

In  the  press,  Pastorals  Ruggiero*  and  other 
poems;  by  E.  D.  Bayues,  Esq.  translator 
of  Ovid's  Epistles. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  1  voL  Svo, 
a  Rctutation  of  the  Claims  of  the  late  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  K.H.  to  he  considered  as  the 
author  of  Junius ;  and  the  pretensions  of 
UDOtiier  eminent  personage  hithtTto  unsus- 
pected, awertained  and  estabMied ;  by 
Charles  Montague  Chalmers,  Ejsq.  A.M. 

In  the  press,  a  New  Edition  of  the  Kn- 
tiiusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists  consid- 
ered; by  Bishop  Lavington,  I  vol.  6vo, 
with  Kotea  and  an  Introduction ;  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Polwhcic,  price  10s*  fid.  boards. 
This  is  a  reprint  from  the  scarce  eduion, 
now  selling  for  a  vciy  high  price.  The  au- 
thoT^fi  princi[>al  dcfdgn  is  to  draw  a  compa- 
nion, by  way  of  caution  to  all  Protestants, 
between  the  wild  and  pernicious  euthuaiaflma 
of  some  of  die  most  cimnent  saints  in  the 
Popish  comnmnion,  and  thow:  of  the  Me- 
thodists in  our  country  ;  which  latter  he 
calls  a  set  of  pretended  reformers,  animated 
by  an  enthusiastic  and  fanatital  spirit. 

The  collected  works,  published  and  un- 
published, of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Zouch, 
D.D,  F.L.S.  with  a  Memoir  of  hia  Life; 
by  the  Rev,  Francis  Wranghara,  M.  A. 
1- .ILS«  chaplain  to  hii^  Grace  the  Archbibhop 
of  York. 

Ancient  Humorous  Poetry,  No  IL  con- 
taining Cornueopiic,  or  Pasquil*s  Night-cap, 
1612. 

The  Lives  of  Edward  V,  and  Richard 
111.  ;  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  a  Preface 
and  Appendix,  einbellishcd  widi  two  por- 
traits, and  unitbnu  with  the  late  edition  of 
Roper *6  Lift  of  .More. 

Sermons;  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Maturln, 
Curate  of  St  Peter's,  Dublin,  Hvo. 

in  April  will  bi-  publi&httl,  the  History 


of  Andent  Wiltshire,  northern  district ;  bf 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoase,  Batt.  F.  R.  S.  and 
F.A.S, 

Lord  John  Russell  wOl  soon  pubUah,  ia 
a4to  vol.  the  Life  of  William,  Lord  Russell, 
with  some  account  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived. 

Dr  Granville  has  in  the  press,  in  2  voI« 
4to,  Memoirs  of  the  present  State  of  Sdeiice 
and  Scietititic  Inatitudonsin  France. 

Mr  J.  G.  Mansford  is  printing,  in  an  Sva 
i?olume,  Researches  into  tlie  Nature  and 
Causes  of  Epilepsy,  ]i$  connected  with  the 
Physiology  of  Animfll  Life  and  Muscidar 
Motion. 

Mr  Joseph  Ward  is  prbting,  in  a  duo- 
decimo volume,  an  Epitonae  of  Scripture 
History,  or  a  Brief  Narrative  of  the  Princi- 
pal Fticts  and  Events  recorded  in  the  Uld 
Testament. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Butcher  has  in  the 
press,  a  third  volume  of  Sermons  for  the 
Use  of  Families, 

Capt.  Moritz  de  Kotzebue  will  soon  pub- 
lish, in  8vo,  a  Journey  to  Peruia  m  the 
Suite  of  t^ie  Imperial  Russian  Embassy,  m 
the  year  1817* 

Collections  for  a  Topographical,  Hisiorii 
cal,  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Boston  an4 
the  Hundred  of  Skirbeck,  Lincolnshire  ;  by 
Mr  Pishty  Thomi»on,  will  appear  in  the  eu* 
suing  summer* 

The  Rev.  Wm  Pulling  has  in  the  prf^s, 
a  volume   of  Scrmors,    witli     -  to 

Prayers,  translated  from  the  i  *  r 

N.  E.  Ralle,  Regius  Professor  o*  lyiw.uvj^ 
fit  Copenhagi'n. 

ftir  Burke,  author  of  Amusements  in  Re- 
tirement, is  printing,  in  foiirBvo  vol>,  Me- 
ditfitions  aud  Reflections  on  the  Beauties, 
Harmonies,  and  Sublimities  of  Nature. 

A  new  c-dition  of  iMoruracrs  Commercial 
Dictionary  is  in  the  press,  with  revituons 
aud  i^orrecdons  to  the  pre&ent  time. 

Mr  T.  S,  Pcckstou  has  in  the  press,  a 
Practical  Trcatine  on  Gas  Light,  illu&trstcd 
by  plates  j  including  an  Hit^totical  Sketch 
of  tlie  Rise  and  Progress  of  tlie  Scif  nee. 

A  System  of  Diiinity,  in  a  Series  «ii  Str- 
moufc  i  by  the  late  R«.v,  Dr  TimuUiy  \.U 
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vight,  Pnsideiit  of  Yile  CoHege,  in  Cob- 
aecdcut,  will  soon  iq;ipear,  in  five  8vo  volt. 
Mr  John  Cecfl  is  printing.  Sixty  Cuiioos 
and  Authentic  Namtives  and  Anaodotas, 
respaccinff  ExHaoidiBaiy  Chasacten;  illua- 
tistive  <^the  tendenqr  of  Cndvtty  and  F«- 


Works  Preparing  for  PubiicaHom, 


C^Mttdi 


Zaal  and  Experienee,  a  tale*  in  2  duode- 
cimo vols,  will  aoon  a^ppeu, 
Mr  ThoBUtt  Yaatea  b  printing  a  Sjrric 


and  Enfl^iihGHnnmar,  daagnad  ftrtfae  we 
of  Britin  Stndenta ;  origiaiu^  composed  at 
the  lequest,  and  under  the  inspe^iap  ef,^ 
the  late  Rev.  Dr  Buchanan. 

Mr  J.  S.  Cotman  of  Yarmoiith,  has  m 
great  fofwanbiesB,  in  foiio,  a  Series  of  Fin- 
uhed  Etohings,  «kh  Oesei^itiooB  of  the  Be- 
dosiastieal  and  CaateOatad  Antignhiss  of 
Normandr,  firom  dmvinfi  made  brhio^ 
seU: 


EDINBURGH. 


We  understand  that  an  interesting  Ro- 
mance, on  the  subject  of  Robin  Hood,  is 
forth-cominff ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  the 
parallel  of  cnardcter  between  Robin  Hood, 
and  the  present  fitvourite  of  tiie  day,  Rob 
Roy,  wul  obtain  for  the  former,  as  great 
popuhuity  in  Scotland,  as  his  name  has  for 
centuries  past  maintained  in  the  aster  king- 
dom. 

In  the  press.  Principles  of  Elocution^ 
containing  nuoerous  Rules,  Observations, 
and  Exercises,  on  Pronunciation,  Pauses^ 
Inflections,  Accent,  and  Emphasis;  also. 
Copious  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Poetry ;  cal- 
culated to  assist  the  Teacher,  and  to  im- 
prove the  PupQ,  in  Reading  and  Recitation, 
12mo.    Third  Edition. 

A  Pronouncing  Spelling-Book,  with  Read- 
ing Lessons  in  Prose  and  Verse ;  by  G.  Ful- 
ton and  G.  Knight,  12mo.  Seventii  edition 
in  the  press. 

Sermons  preadied  in  St  John*s  Chapel, 
Edinburgh ;  by  Daniel  Sandfoid,  D.D.  one 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church,  and  formerly  Student  or  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  Svo. 

A  Geographical  and  Statistical  descrip- 
tion of  Scotland ;  by  James  Phtyfoir,  D.D. 
F.R.S.  &  F.A.S.E.  Principal  of  the  United 
College  of  St  Andrews,  and  Historiographer 


to  his  Royal  Hig^ess  the  Prinoe  Regent, 
2  vob  Svo. 

In  the  press*  and  speedily  win  bepobliiii- 
ed,  handsomely  printed  b^  BaUantyne,  with 
a  fine  portrait  from  an  ongmal  pictme,  an 
Account  of  the  Life  of  James  Criditon  d 
Cluny,  commonly  called  the  Admiialile 
Criditon;  with  Not«ka9^-9p\4ppca&flf 
Orig^PfiperB;  by  Pati»Jc:i^nafr  t^^ 
Esq.  F.R.S.E — ^This  wott' wilt  'enbnp^  • 
Critical  F.,Xftmination  of  tbo  KHmj*  ^ 
support  of  the  remaricaUe  wStwmfmm  flf 
Cnakpom  in  France  apd  in  Itahrs  .wijli.  mat 
considcgations  on  the  State  of  lapiityiljlpi 
those  Countries  and  in  Soodiild^  vl^V  A^ 
Sixteenth  Century.  In  the  AppeMiffml 
be  found  several  Original  Papecfy  jtnpjEV^ 
tive  of  the  History  of  Crifhjtmii  qeirap  ti*lji# 
published. 

Emeline,  an  unfini^ied  T^^  i»^jiify 
other  pieces ;  by  tiielate  Afxs  QnfDfqp,  f|li^ 
tho^  of  Sdf-Control  and  Dfim^f  ^ 
which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  f 
eluding  some  Extracts  hoea  hep  i 
ence. 

In  2  vols  Svo,  with  a  voL  of  QlmMne 
Engravings  in  4to,  an  Aoeoiint(a^th«^Vj|Ktr 
em  Isles  of  Scotland,  particqlyiy  wi4  ^r' 

i  to  Geology ;  by  J.   R.  iif^foDta^ 

I.  M.  D.  F.  L«  S« 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONg. 


AXTIQUITIES. 

Provincial  Antiouities  and  Picturesque 
Scenery  of  Scotland,  with  Historical  Illus- 
trations; by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  Part  I.  16s. 

BIOaRAPHV. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for 
1819.    128. 

BOTANY. 

An  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  Improvements  of  the 
Linnean  System ;  with  an  easy  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Botany  ;  by  WiUiam  With- 
ering,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lisbon,  &c. 
Corrected  and  considerably  enlarged,  by 
WiUiam  Withering,  Esq.  F.L.S.  extraordi- 
nary Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  &c.  Illustrated  by  copper- 
plates.    4  vols  Svo.     £2,  S. 

CHROVOLOGY. 

A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Nobility  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  showing  at  one  view 
their  exact  order  of  Precedency,  with  an 
Alphabetical  Index ;  12mo.    5a, 


CtASSICF* 

The  Delphin  Cla^csn,  with  the  Variorom 
Notes ;  entitled  the  Regent's  leditinn,  No  L 
January  1S19.  F^  Vitipiii  ivramnts,  open 
onuiia  ex  ed.  Chr*  G*  Htiyne^  cum  variifi 
kctionibos,  interpretatione.  Nodi  Varici- 
rum,  et  Indice  lotupkd^i^imD,  accunita  ff^ 
censita.  Curant«  eiimprimente  A,  J*  VaJ- 
py.— The  price  is  now  raised,  to  new  Sub- 
scribers, 19s.  each  part  On  the  In  of 
April  it  will  be  raised  to  gOs.  *  and  on  tlie 
1st  of  June  to  SK  laige  paper  dnubk. 
Eight  months  will  be  allowed^  from  the  ^b 
of  February,  to  persons  now  abnmd*  aitd 
fifteen  months  for  India.  Subsmbtti  al- 
ways remain  at  tlie  price  they  originally  en- 
ter. Any  original  subscriber  in  ay  ehangt 
their  small  for  liirge  paper  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  April,  at  the  ^^rd  price, — Twelve 
Numbers  vrill  be  published  in  the  year,  cadi 
Number  containing  G32  ^a^m' 

The  iEdipus  Romanus,  or  vi  Attwiipt  Ip 
prove,  from  the  principles  of  iiiyuiihl 
adopted  by  the  Ri(^  Hon.  ek  WiRlia 
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Dmmmond  in  bU  ^Edipiis  Judaicus,  that 
the  iwelve  Coesars  are  the  twelve  Signs  of 
tlie  Zodiac ;  addressed  to  the  liigher  and  li- 
terary classes  of  eociety ;  by  the  Rev.  George 
Townsend,  A,M,  of  Tiinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

GcEdus  nd  PAmnssnm;  a  sew  edition, 
widiotit  the  Vcrees  aiid  Phraiies,  mid  with 
Itnprovpments.    RoyaJ  12mo,     7s, 

N.  B,*— VVc  net'd  only  refer  to  the  senti- 
meni.s  of  Dr  Vicesiuim  Knox  on  tlie  old 
Gradus  fi*T  the  utility  of  the  present  plan, 

'HPJl.AtANOT  "EniMEn^MOI,  Uerodi- 
anl  ParlioDea,  E.  cndd  Paristnis  edidit  Ja 
¥u  Boidonade.    Svi>.     H«. 

Evadncj  or  the  Statue ;  a  tfagodyj  in  five 
uis  {  by  Ki^h&rd  Shell,  t^bq. 

^,  EDlTCATIOi*. 

.  A .  New  Geographical  Cupy-Book,  con- 
listiag  of  twenty  QutHne  Maps,  to  be  filled 
up  by  Juuior  Students  in  Geogtapliy  \  by 
J.  Williams.     36. 

Eoglifcih  Kxercifics,  Orthographical  and 
GramtTmtical,  in  Two  Parts ;  being  a  selec- 
tion of  choice  pieces  in  prose  amd  verse, 
with  many  original  reflectiuns,  i&c  De» 
etgned  to  improve  the  juvtinile  mind  in 
^lelling  and  jirramnmr;  by  John  Homscy, 
Scarborough.     Is. 

Matt^mal  Conversations  j  on  beauty,  pas- 
sion, courage,  justice,  clemency*  modera- 
tion, pcrsevcTunco»  riches,  love  of  country, 
&C. ;  by  Nfttdame  Dufrenoy.     4-6. 

The  Well  Bred  Ooll^  calculated  to  a- 
ntftise  and  instruct  Young  Children,  embel- 
lished with  ten  engravings.     Ss. 

Principles  of  Puncti^tion,  or  the  Art  of 
Pointing  familiarized :    by   Cecil    Hartly, 

HISTOBY, 

A  Sketch  of  Modem  History  from  die 
Destruction  of  the  Western  Empire^  A.D. 
i76,  to  the  close  of  the  year  191S ;  together 
witli  a  conctj;e  view  of  tlie  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  Civilization 
in  Europe,  witli  a  compendious  Table  of 
dlronolifgy  from  tiie  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  pPL,scnt  time  ;  by  A-  Picquot,  author 
of  Elements  of  Universal  Gecigraphy»  Table« 
of  Comparative  Chronology j  j^c   i2mo.  tia. 

Conveniation^  on  General  History,  cidn- 
biting  a  progressive  view  of  the  State  of 
Mankind,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which 
vc  have  atiy  authentic  Records  to  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  year  1BI&.  For  the  use  of 
schools  and  private  instruction.  By  Alex- 
ander Jamieson,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
Construction  of  Maps,  a  Grammar  of  Uhe- 
toric  and  Polite  Literature,  a  Grammar  of 
Lo^ic  and  Intellectual  Philosophy^  and  edi- 
tor of  the  fifth  edition  of  Adanis'  Elements 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  &c.     l^io.     6s. 

LAW. 

Original  Precedents  in  Conveyancing ; 
H^itSi  notes  critioJ  and  c^Ianatory,  and  eon- 
cise  directions  for  Drawing  and  settling 
Conveyances  ;  the  whole  beilig  the  result  of 
actual  practice ;  by  J.  H.  Prince,     ISs,  0d, 
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Statutes  of  the  United  EingdcnnSf  £8  Geosrl 

IlL     Bvo.     16g.  ] 

Cases  in  Bankniptcy,  containing  those  o^  ] 

1«18 ;  by  T.  W*  Buck.  Esq.     Royal  SvOiri 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  tmd  delermine^J 
in  the  Vice  Chancellor'a  Court,  59  Geo,  III^j 
By  Henry  Maddock,  Esq,  Vol.  IIL  Part  , 
L     Royal  8vo.     9s. 

The  Penal  Code  of  France,  trtoislated  in^^ 
to   English ;  with   a  Preliminary  Disserta^ 
tion  and  Notes.     Svo»     5s.  * 

Obiiervation£  on  Penal  trurisprudence,  and 
the  Reformation  of  Criminals ;  with  an  Ap 
pendix,  containing  the  late^it  Reptnts  of  tlieTI 
State  Prisons  or  Peniientiiiries  of  PhiladeU  | 
pliia,  Nem'  York,  and  Mafisachusetts,  arid 
nther  Documents ;  by  William  Roscoc,  Esq 
Svo.     9s. 

MEDICINE. 

Essay  on  Catarrhal  InHammation  of  tli| 
Intestines  from  Cold;  by  J.  A.  Gaitskellvl 
M.D.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  treatment  of  Wound<  1 
and  Ulcers,  widi  Cases  affixed.  Illustrating  I 
the  high  importance  qi{  Medical  Surgeryg^ 
designed  as  an  appendage  to  *'  A  few  Cur^- 
sory  and  Practical  Observations^  &c^*  by^ 
Thomas  Bedibrd.     ?b.  A 

A  Treatise  on  ^fidwifery,  developing  neif  j 
principles  which  tend  materially  to  lessenj 
the  sufferings  of  the  Patient,  and  shorteB  j 
the  duration  of  Labour ;  by  John  Powc: 
%va*     5fi.  6d. 

Ob&ervationfl  cm  the  Nature  and  Treat*  1 
nient  of  the  Epidemic  Fever,  at  ptesenlj 
prcvaiHng  in  the  Metropolis,  as  well  as  I 
most  narts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  to  whi(L 
arc  added,  Remarks  on  some  of  the  O^tin 
nions  of  Dr  Bateman,  in  his  late  Tr^ti — 
an  this  subject ;  by  Henry  Clulierbu 
M.D.     8vo. 

Practical  ObnervationB  on  the  TTeatmcnt,| 
Pathology,  and  Prevention  of  Typhus  Fcverf 
by  Edward  Perdval^  M.E.M.EJ.A.    Sva 
7b» 

MtSCELLANEOtTS. 

The  Gra?ier*3  Alaimel ;  by  T.  Cooke, 
lamo.    7s. 

Trettsures  of  ThougJit,  from  de  Sinel  Ho 
stein  i    to  which  is  pretixetl.  Cursory  Re»l 
marks  upon  her  Writmgs,  and  a  Monody  <Mr^ 
her  Deadi ;    hj  the  author  of  Affection^ 
Gift,  &c.     l2tno.     5s. 

A  Sur^'^cy  of  the  Agriculture  of  Eastern 
mid  Western  Flandcra»  made  under  tiie  au- 
thority of  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland  ; 
by  the  Rer.  Thomas  Rndcltftv.  With  a 
map,  and  numerous  plates  of  iniplements^- 
buildings^  &c.     8va    10s.  6d. 

Facia  and  ObservatienB  relative  to  Cangt 
da;  proving  thdt  the  Britisli  i'olonit's  posi 
seffl superior  advantages  to  Emigrants,  com^ 
pared  with  the  United  States  of  America ; 
by  Charles  Frederick  Grece,  Member  of  the 
Montreal  and  Quebec  Agricultural  Societies, 
Bvo.     5s. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  Hook- 
er's Ecclesiit?t!cal  Polity  ;  bcijijj  a  paitiaiiiif 
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Defence  of  the  Chtireh  of  England.  De- 
signed principally  for  the  use  of  Candidates 
fbr  Holy  Orders,  and  dedicated,  by  permis- 
aion,  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  By  the 
Rev.  B.  Kennicott,  A.B.  perpetual  Curate  of 
Monkwearmouth,  Durham,  and  late  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxfocd.    8yo.    58. 

Letters  from  the  North  of  Italj,  addressed 
to  Henry  Hallam,  Esq. ;  by  William  Stew- 
art Rose,  Es^.    2  vols  8vo.    Ids. 

An  Eulogium  on  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
pronounced  at  the  Royal  Athenaeum  of  Pa- 
ns;  by  M.  Benjamin  de  Constant,  edited 
by  Sir  T.  C.  Moigan. 

NOITELS. 

Hesitation ;  or.  To  Marry  or  not  to  Mar- 
ly ;  a  Novel,  3  vols  12mo.     18s. 

A  Traveller's  Tale  of  the  Last  Century; 
3  vols  12mo.     16s.  6d. 

A  Month  at  Stevens* ;  by  a  late  Resi- 
dent   3  vols  12mo.    £l,  1. 

The  Adventures  of  Hunch-Back,  and  the 
Stories  connected  with  it,  from  the  AraMan 
Nights'  Entertainments,  with  17  illustrative 
prints,  engraved  by  WiUiam  Daniell,  from 
pictures  painted  by  Robert  Smirke,  R.  A. 
Imperial  4to.    £6,  68. 

Kalila  and  Dimna,  or  the  Fables  of  Bid- 
pai ;  translated  from  the  Arabic ;  by  the 
Rev.  Wyndham  Knatchbull,  A.M.  Fellow 
of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of 
Wertbere  in  the  county  of  Kent  8vo.    lU, 

POETRY. 

Glaucus  and  Scilla;  with  other  Select 
Poems,  by  Thomas  Lodge ;  being  part  V. 
of  Select  Early  English  Poets,  now  in  the 
course  of  publication,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  S.  W.  Singor,  Esq.  Foolscap  8vo. 
7s. 

Tom  Cribb's  Memorial  to  Congress. 
With  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  Appendix; 
by  one  of  the  Fancy.  Foolscap  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  By- 
ron,  vol.  7,  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage, 
Cantos  iiL  and  iv.     foolscap  8vo.     7s. 

The  Stage,  a  poem,  addressed  to  Mr  Far- 
ren  ;  containing  strictures  on  various  actors ; 
by  J.  Brown,  Esq.     2s.  6d. 

POLITICS. 

On  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
and  Taxation;  by  David  Ricardo,  Esq. 
8vo.     14s.  ^ 


Monthly  List  of  New  PutUeations. 
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THS010O7. 

Familiar  DiMOtations  on  Theoiogicaf 
and  Moral  Subjects.  Br  the  Rev.  WS&m 
Banow,  LL.D.  and  F.R.S.  Sva    10b  6d. 

Disoounea  on  some  of  the  noosl  import 
ant  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Chrisrianity. 
By  Peter  Smith,  A.M.  of  the  Umvenity  of 
Edinbms^ ;  Svo.    lOi.  M.  • 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  a  General  Re- 
surrection, illustrated  in  a  Senuon,  pteadi- 
ed  in  6eme*8  Meeting  House,  Exeter ;  by 
the  Rev.  Tiumias  Jems.    Is.  6d. 

Conversations  on  Infimt  Bi^tim;  by 
the  Rev.  Charies  Jeiram,  A.M.  ISnio.  Ab 

Principles  and  Practioe  of  tiie  Pramd- 
ed  Reformers  in  Chmdi  and  State;  bj 
A.  H.  Kennedy,  IXD.    Svo.    10lB.6d. 

Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  indndiiig  his  Apoe- 
ryphal  History,  firom  the  mnrioiis  Go^eb, 
unpublished  Mannso^te,  «e.  Ac.  8fO.  Ts. 

Sermons,  preadied  in  the  Tran  Cbmch;' 
Gla^w ;  by  Thomas  ChaliiM%  D.D*  8va 
128.  .  •      .. 

Dr  Mant's  edition  of  die  Book  of  Cotti- 
mon  Prayer,  with  Notes,  ezplanalotj,  vne- 
tical,  and  historical*    4tiK    Mflfimn  i 
4s.— loyaiSs. 

MrBdlarnvhasjustpnUiUiedi 

Number  of  his  New  Traadalioii  V  die 
Bible,  from  the  original  Hfll»eir»  ^w^*"*^ 
Exodus  and  Leviticus. 

TRAVELS. 

The  Personal  Narntiyd  of  M.  De  HvBU 
boldt's  Travels  to  the  Equhioctia!  Bcg^ 
of  the  New  Continent;  during  Ae  yeus 
1799-1804;  translated  by  Helm  "^ 
Williams,  under  the  immediate 
of  die  Author.    V6L  IV.    SmT 

A  Tour  through  Sicily,  in  die  year  18l& 
By  George  Russell,  of  his  Majei^s  OAtt 
of  Worl^  Undertaken  in  Coonanj  vidi 
M.  Fromm,  one  of  the  Judgse  in  die  Dndiy 
of  Mecklenburg ;  August  WiDidm  Fenter, 
Doctor  of  Laws,  of  Beriins  and  Aiunrt 
Wilhdm  Kephalides,  Doetcnrcf  FUleeam 
and  a  Professor  in  the  UmyenilT  of  Bns- 
lau,  Silesia;  gentlemen  pn—wAig  coimU 
derable  literary  attainments,  wiUi  vMDthf 


Author  became  acquaJnted  daring  bis  I 
dence,  the  preceding  Winter,  at  wnflb  8ve» ' 
£1,  In. 


EDINBURGH. 


Rhetorical  Exerdses ;  being  a  Sequel  to 
die  Principles  of  Elocution,  and  intended 
for  pupils  who  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  Reading  and  Recitation  ;  by  Tho- 
mas Ewing,  audior  of  "  A  System  of  Geo- 
graphy, '  ♦♦  A  new  General  Atlas,"  "  Prin- 
ciples oi  Elocution,"  and  **  The  English 
Learner,"  12mo.     4«.  6d. 

The  English  Learner ;  or,  a  Selection  of 
Lessons  in  Prose  and  Verse,  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  Younger  Classes  of  Readers; 
by  Thomas  Ewing ;  3d  edition,  13mo.    2s. 

A  Treatise  on  Spinning  Machinery ;  il- 
lustrated by  plans  of  d^erent  machines 
made  use  of  in  that  art,  from  the  spindle 


and  distaff  of  the  andents,  to  di0 1 
which  have  been  invented  or  Imwweg  \if 
the  modems ;  widi  some  pNUnoanyOkt 
servations,  tending  to  shew  ihfX  Ae  arte  of 
spinnmg,  weaving,  and  sewing,  :«ne  !>• 
vented  by  the  ingenuity  of  ftnaaleei  and  t 
Postscript,  induding  an  intcnad 
of  the  mode  of  spuming  yam  in  1 
Andrew  Gray,  author  Sf  the  Floii_ 
Assistant,  and  Ezperienoed  Ifilhr&li^'i 
10s.  6d. 

A  Memoir  on  the  FoimatkRi  and  Cub* 
nexions  of  the  Crural  Ardi,  aw  odMr  jsrii 
concerned  in  Femoral  and  Inguinal  Bhniei 
by  Robert  Uston,  Fdlow  of  tbe  Bejel  Ql* 


r 


i8i9,:i 


Monthly  LisiofNetv  PuhUmHmis. 


leges  of  Surgeons  of  London  and  Edto 
burgh.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
&£.  &c* ;  illustrated  by  lliree  highly  finisli- 
ed  engravings  by  Lizars,  from  drawings  by 
J,  A.  Schctky,  Esq.  4to.     7s. 

A  View  of  some  of  the  leading  festurea 
of  the  Christian  Fdith,  addressed  to  the  So- 
i^vty  of  Kriends  ;  by  James  Millar,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  flOfiety. 

A  Letter  to  the  Inbabitunts  of  Edinburgh* 
on  the  propriety  of  their  resisting  the  Por- 
mation  of  the  proposal  Water  Comptuiy. 

Suppltanent  to  the  Kncydop-pt^ia  Britan- 
nica.  Vol  IIL  Part  II. ;  edited  by  Mac- 
vgr  Napier,  Esq. 

The  Bndal  of  Triermain,  or  the  Vale  of 
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St  John;    a  poem, 
Walter  Scott.  Ksq 

Report'of  a  siiijjjular  Law  Case  respecting  ( 
Teinds  ;  with  Obscrviiiions  on  the  dtciiion 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  judgment  of  J 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  short  History  of  J 
the  var  ous  Rights  of  Teinds  since  the  Re-  1 
formation.     Ls  fid. 

Sermons  preached  in   the  Tron  Church,  ' 
GhiS'^ow  :  hr  'I'.  Chalrt  ers,  I).  D. 

A  Statistical.  PotiticaL  and  HistOridfl ) 
Account  of  the  Umttd  States  of  Asnerica^.j 
from  tile  periixl  of  the  first  cstabMnneTiti 
to  tile  present  day;  on  a  new  plan  ;  by  fftrl 
B.  Warden,  late  Conml  for  the  United  | 
Statii*  at  Paris,  3  vol*  8vo.     £3^,  2s, 


NcTo  Fardgn  W(rrki,  imported  Iftj  Treuitd  and  Wurizy  Soho^Sqaare,  Lmdm, 


Aichivc«  dicB  Dccouvertes  et  des  foTcn- 
tions  Nouvetles,  faites  dans  les  Sciences,  Ics 
Arts,  et  Ics  Manufacturefl,  pendant  Tannee 
181B,  Hm     lOs, 

Mad.  Genlia,  Les  Parvenus,  tm  Ics  Aven* 
tures  de  Julien  Delmours,  2  vols  8vo.    £\. 

Montvcmn,  Hiswire  Critique  et  Itai- 
«onnee  dc  la  Situation  de  FAngleterrE,  au 
ler.  Janvier  1816»  3  vols  Hvo.     £L  !«». 

Almanack  lioyal  pour  l^anoee  1^19,  8vo. 
£l. 

Correspondance  in^ditc,  offidelle  et  confl- 
dentielle  de  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Vol.  L 
Italic,  8vo.     108. 

CoTTCspondance  de  Napc>le«n,  avoc  Car- 
not,  pendant  les  cent  jouTs,  8vo,     3s-  (jd. 

Landon,  Choix  de  Tableaux  et  Stfituea 
des  plus  cclpbrca  Mui?«e8  et  Cabinets  etrun- 
gers,  (Suite  dcs  Anmihw  du  Mush  A  torn.  L 
SiraJson  L  8vo.     L5s. The  work  will 


extend  to  %i  li^Taisma,  one  of  which  will j 
appear  every  thrtt  nn  riths. 

Mcmtiires  Historiqueset  Folitiqucs  d*u|ij 
fou  de  qualitet  8vo*     lOe. 

Select  a  cit  Mist^ria  Halebl  e  Codtce  Ar4»J 
bico  Biblioth  Reg.  Paris  edidit,  Latine  ver*, 
tit  et  annotationibus  illustravit  G,  W.  I^rey-l 
lag.   Ph.  Dr.;    Furh,    Ti/jKig,   lii'g,   HfrOi. 
inaj.  IBs,;  cluirta  max.  £L  ICs* 

NicetiE  Eugcniani  nttrrationern  amatori- 
am,  et  Constandni  Maiuu^gis  fraginientii  ed|->i 
dit,  vertit  atque  notis  intruxit  J.  F,  Bois* ' 
sonade,  2  vols  l2mo* 

Les  Cinq tJ ante  Seances  du  Hariri,  ew 
Jrafr^  lio.     £l,  fist. 

B ridel,  Mifihodus  nova  niuRcoruni  ad  na- 
ture norm  am  melius  instituta,  ct  muscoli^J 
flfiee  recentiorum  accomodata,  4ia,  Ootha-gf 
iLl.  '^ 
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METEOROLOC:JICAL   REPORT. 


Thc  month  of  Februiry  commenced  witli  a  pretty  severe  frost,  which  continued  for  a 
few  dayst  in  the  course  of  which  the  Therfnoracter  sunk  lower  than  at  any  former  period 
of  the  season.  After  the  4th  the  weatber  was  generally  opeo  and  frequently  very  mild, 
though  the  temperature  during  the  night  was  often  at,  or  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing 
potiwt*  Previous  to  the  it>rh«  there  was  little  rain  ;  but  betwixt  tlmt  and  the  SI  si,  there 
were  isome  heavy  falls,  whtch  were  always  precedt»d  by  a  change  of  wind.  The  mean  teiu- 
pieratare  since  January  has  declined  upwanls  of  a  degree,  but  exceeds  that  oi  February 
1813  by  the  same  quantity.  Spring  water  has  not  yet  !iunk  io  low  as  it  did  last  year — a 
circumstance  which  affords  some  grounde  for  concluding,  that  imle^s;  the  mont'-  '  ^^  -}| 
be  unusually  cold  and  stormy,  tlic  present  will  be  a  more  early  spring  lium  r 

year*      Appearances  indeed  are  already  in  favour  of  this  conjecture,  as  Wii'  c 

theory  of  those  pliilosophi^rfi  who  have  predicted  a  progressive  amelioration  in  our  climate. 
By  the  end  of  tlie  montli  gooseberry  buj^he^i  had  begun  to  untold  tlioir  leaves  ;  the  wheat 
crop  which  had  Buffered  Irom  the  heavy  rainK  h  rapidly  recovering,  and  vegetation  promises 
soon  to  be  very  vigorous.  The  temperatun?  of  the  ground,  three  feet  below  the  surface, 
was,  on  tlie  5tli,  3H.8,  and  by  tlie  25tii  it  had  lisen  to  40.  On  the  same  days  last  yew 
it  was  at  M.5  and  3S.5. 
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Meteorological  Table,  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Tay,  four  miles  east  from  Perth,  Latitude  56«  25',  Elevation  IS5  feet. 


February  1819. 


Means* 
THERMOMETER. 

of  gnsteit  daily  hpat. 
„...««,.....-*"***■—-■-  cold, 

^„....^,..^. 10  1%  M.        -       . 

.--*«,  of  daily  extremijs, 

,^. 10  A.  M.  snd  10  l\  M.       . 

^f  *.<,**<,„-  4  daJiv  otmLTvations,  • 

Whak  i:aogo  of  tbi^rtn^MULtar, 
M^n  dBil?  ditto, 
., tcrapcfatinxaf  Bprinjf  watefj, 

BAROMETER. 
Wean  €f  10  A. M*  .temp,  flf  nier,  43) 

..».„.,.,„  10  P*  M.  <t£Tf!3^.  of  ffigf.  l.l) 

,,........«  both^  Jtcinp-  of  mer.  43) 

Whole  nmge  of  tMtinn£>t«9^,       <         • 
Jtfean  ditto,  dutioe  tbe  dav, 

^„-*^„.».»»^ -;^..-  riiglit. 

in  24  hours. 


Degrees. 
41.7 
31.9 
36.9 
35.6 
36.8 
36.2 
36.5 
275.0 
9.8 
39.3 

Inches. 

29.363 

.    29.371 

29.367 

0.626 

.       .173 

.171 

.       .344 


HYGROMETER.  D< 

Rain  in  indies,  .  .       .  2?A 

Evaporation  in  ditto,       ....  .750 

Mem  daily  Evaporation,  .       .         .       •027 

Leslie,     viean,  10  A.  M.        .         .         .75 

lur,  M.  ...       7.2 

biJth,         ....        7.4 

Aid«ison'    Fmnt  of  Dc?ti  10  A.M.        .      31.7 
10  P.M.        .        50.1 

., both,  .        31.1 

RelaU  Hutilia.  10  A.  M.        .      84.5 
10  P.M.       .      84.1 
„,„.....                     both,  .         81.3 
...  Grt.  mols.  IB  1 00  cub.  m  air,  1 0  A.M. .  1.36 
10  P.M.  .130 
both,       .135 


JSsiiretnes* 


THERMOMETKR.  Degna, 

Maxiiavm^              11th  day,       •        •  40^ 

MiciiTQuiUp         .       2d,          •          •  21.0 

Lowist  niBitifnum,  2d,        .                   •  34LO 

Hi^ht^^t  niiiiiniuiD/ l^fa,         •        •         •  42.9 

Highesi,  I D  A.  M.     lltfa,      .        .         .  ilM 

Lot^c^n  listlKij    ■        3d,           .           •  SSJS 

High»t,  10  P.  M.    IGtb,      .        •           •  44.5 

!..;-■  r-t  r.i-,ttr>        ,    *d,          .          ...  95*5 

Greatest  range  in  24  houn»  lltfa,          •  16.5 

Leastditto,       .       .           IStli,      •  .  M 


BAROMETER. 

Highest,  10  A.  M.                14tfa.  •        S9.900 

Lowest  ditto,          .             19th,  •         28.835 

Highest,  10  P.  M.        .       14th,  •        29.865 

Lowest  ditto,          •            6tti,  •          28.770 

Greatest  range  in  24houn,  21it,  •          .748 

Leastditto,       .          .       27tt,  .          .090 


HYGROMETER. 

L^Me.  Wig\i^t,  10  A.  M.     35tit«  .  22j0 

.,..*.„.-  lji3Vfest  ditto,  3d,  .  0.0 

Highrat.  10  P.  M.      21th,  .  184> 

u«..M^..    Lowest  ditto,  Mj  •  LO 

AiitkTsotu  P.  i»f  Dep.  Higheflt^  1 0  A  M.  16t]l,    41.4 

...,>........ ..«,  Lowest  dittOf         lAh,  2SiO 

.. ^ llisrheat,  10  P.M.  lith,    42.4 

,....,«*.....^....» »,.»...  Luwcst  dittOj  Uth,  SLjO 

^.< . .  R£laL  Hum.  11  igtma,  10  A.  M.   Sd.  100.0 

Lowest  ditto,  SSA,  5&0 

Highest^  10  P.M.     Sd,    9841 

........^,...^..,...,,4 Lowest  ditUi,         12th,  65.4 

......  Moif.  100  cubvieu  Gn-ftlefit  1U  A.M.  IfKht  'W5 

Leastditto,  S5«,  4Mf 

Greatest,  10P.M.  Udl.  .191 
Levitditto, 


Fair  days,  12 ;  rainy  days,  16.   Wind  west  of  meridian,  20 ;  east  of  meridiHik  8* 


Meteorological  Tabld^  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  at  Edmbmf^  \ 
tlie  Observatory,  Calton-hUl, 


N.B.— The  ObseTvatioiifl  are  mado  twice  ev(!ry  day,  at  nine  o'clock,  forenoaOj  and  four  o'clock,  aft 

noon.    Th&  ieodnU  OUaervatiaD  ui  thiL'  :tfti  nii>on.  in  Uie  Orjit  ooluinn,  ii  taken  by  the  VUemtet 

'I'herniGmctcr. 


Feb.  l| 

1 


tAitlfb. 
Th**.   Baitmu    T\wt^       Wind 


10| 

"I 

H 


H.SI 

M.3J 

A-f3 

M.S8 

A.  2^ 

M.3Si 

A.SfH 

M.55 

A.-^fft 

UM 

A,  34 

M.40 

M.n& 

MAH 
A.  34. 
M.37 
A.90A 
M.H 


.aosi 
2897W 
?9  35'i 

.761 

Ar£* 


M, 
A. 
'M. 
A. 
M 
A. 
M 
A. 

A 
M 

A. 
M 
A- 
!^I 
A 
M 
A. 
M 


.in 
31  - 


N,  W 
N.  W 


Cble. 


311 
.3SJ 

Calm, 


Af}\ 
■'"71 


.3M 
M.' 

■L'ftJ^l 


A.-ix  ^m.ihf 


A..7X     7^.12117 

M.5ti  .S79 

A.  30  .5U^ 

M.35A  ,7,- J 

A.SoJi  .754 


,40 

38 
.41  i 

44} 
,40  > 

40  r 

..i7\ 
30f 

37i 


N.  w 


N. 


Feb* 


Ktta  frcisl,    I 
sHjdw  JiftFTii. 

Clear  ftotL 

CUjtidy. 
Enow  aitdtl. 

Clear  frost. 
Clear. 

frtionaitem. 

Do. 

ClcMr  frost. 

Rain  trnv- 
clrar  after, 
iicsj  furii. 
Snow  after. 
Rftki  mri'rn. 
idfiariifter* 

Cleorj,  cold* 


Average  of  rain  1.' 


'I't*^'    fttromH     Tbcr.  j  W^d. 


H.35 
A.  31 
M.-»(| 
A.  3 J) 
M.4.1 
A.37i 
M,4l 
A.  SO 

A.  36^ 

M.ir 

A.3S 

M..17 

A- 32 

M^7 

A,51i 

M.3tj 

A.  30 

^   i  A,25 

55p-^T 


{^f 


29.5?  I 
.St  a 

^8.»1&' 
.&lfi 

.&89 

49.115 

.113 

70B 


39  lift 
«^3l' 

^m7i»ft 

!S9  17.^ 
.ens 

.4y 


sg 


A.I^J 
A.  25 

M.se 

A.S9 

A.  30 
inches. 


{ 


M.44> 
A.  43  J  *^^ 
M.44^ 
A. 


.JJf;!g.A.4!!f  ^'E. 
lA.40}*^t)le. 


JAAU\ 
A,41l»- 

.KTOM.-iO!;  I 


.)09iA.  37  , 

.l.T!f|M,3l\!, 

.l3kJlA^37jtr 


rain  after. 
Shower^'. 

Clear. 
Cloudy^ 
aftem. 

Cloudy, 

Showery. 

H^t'yraiii. 

Clev,cold. 

Do. 

FSClSt.  UIQ9B» 

'  mow  joftem 
rrost 

Cloud,  cffld. 
Cloud.  &wt» 
Cloudj'. 
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Shtgar,  Tut,  Sugar  msrlcet  haii  Ijeen  heavy,  and  the  pricts  rather  on  the  decUne.  Some 
jofge  holdfra,  however,  seem  not  indined  to  sell  at  the  present  prices,  and  an  advance  u 
herefore  ]c»ked  forward  to.  Considering  the  quantity  on  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
h  the  cause  of  the  unusual  duhiesa  in  tlie  market  tor  this  article  ;  but  tlie  most  prohable  ig* 
the  great  pressure  in  mercantile  concerns  in  general,  which  has  thrown  a  gloom  over  com- 
mercial affairs,  and  therefore  keeps  huyent  out  of  the  market  for  any  thing  except  for  im- 
mediate want.  In  the  Refined  market  there  has  been  a  considerable  retjuest  for  good 
browu  lumpa»  Tlie  inquiry  for  Foreign  Sugars  continue,  but  few  actual  sales  have  been 
effected.  Molasses  may  be  purchased  cheaper— ^—Ct>/^ow,  The  market  for  diis  article 
may  still  he  stated  as  eiceedingly  dull,  and  prices  considerably  on  the  decline.  The  want 
of  money  has  occasioned  some  s^cs  to  have  been  made  at  low  rates  ;  but  from  the  quan- 
6ty  on  hand,  the  quantity  coming  to  market,  and  tlie  prices  in  America,  it  is  probable 
that  Cotton  will  yet  dedine  in  price,  though  not  in  such  proportion  as  it  has  for  some  tinie 
done.  The  quantity  imported,  during  the  two  first  months  of  the  present  year,  is  73,&19 
bales  and  packages— being  7,386  bales  and  packages  more  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  Onless  some  check  is  put  to  the  importation  of  tliis  article,  prices 
must  decline,  so  long  as  tlie  supply  continues  so  gready  to  exceed  the  demand*  This  de- 
mand is  no  doubt  increasing,  and  all  the  branches  of  Cotton  manufactures  are  in  lidl  ac- 
tivity.-^^Co^^tf.  There  are  several  inquiries  for  Coffee  by  privatt"  contract,  and  iti  tiiis 
artide  there  is  every  appearance  of  an  improving  market  St  Domhigo,  BraitU,  and  Ja- 
maica, have  chiefly  been  inquired  aftef,    ICast  India  has  also  been  m  request ^Tulkicco. 

The  late  fall  in  this  article  has  brought  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  orders.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  Kentucky's  have  risen  about  ^d-  per  lib.  However,  we  cannot  well  ex- 
pect any  material  improvement  in  the  market,  from  Continental  orders,  as  it  iiJ  reported 

that  very  considerable  stocks  of  Porto   Rico  arc  on  hand. Com.     The  Grain  market 

may  be  stated  aa  dull,  and  the  prices  on  the  dcdinc.  The  Provision  market  is  very  dull, 
and  Pork  may  he  purchased  diea}>er.  IMeditcrranean  produce  continues  very  dull.  Bra  ft  dp 
has  declined  greatly  in  price,  and  may  now  be  supposed  as  having  seen  the  lowest.  Ocn^vtt 
h  without  any  material  alteration i  Although  dierc  hits  been  no  Urge  sales  of  Rum,  yet 
the  inquiries  have  materially  LncreaseLl,  and  the  market  appears  improving.— IF<«tf  is  ra- 
ther on  the  advance,  particiilarly  Port  and  Madeira.  In  none  of  the  other  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, usually  enumerated,  are  diere  any  alteration  or  movement  worth  noticing. 

Since  our  last  Report,  and  as  we  therein  anticipated,  a  general  gloom  and  want  of  con- 
fidence has  overspread  the  commercial  world-  The  pressure  upcn  some  branches  of  our 
tiade  has  been  very  great,  proceeding  from  the  causes  we  tlicre  detailed.  That  pressure 
conrioucs,  and  will  yet  continue  fur  a  sliurt  tiine-  We  are  mistaken  if  it  lasts  long»  and 
are  also  convinced  diat  the  greatest  danger  is  over,  as  there  is  every  prospect  of  permanent 
tranquillity  among  die  nations  of  Kurope.  In  an  cKtcnded  trade  tike  ours,  dilTicultiea 
must  at  times  arise ;  hut  these  are  but  of  short  duration,  and  though  injurious  to  indivi- 
duals, yet  seldom  fad  to  open  up  new  and  safer  channels  for  national  industry.  The  pub- 
lie  fnntls,  which  have  considerably  declined  in  consequence  of  tlie  alarm,  itre  beginning  to 
recover,  and  dicre  can  be  litde  doubt  but  they  will  steadily  advance  to  a  high  price.  From 
all  we  can  perceive,  the  sum  for  the  service  of  tiie  yc^ar  is  provided  for  without  loons,  or 
touching  die  sinkuig  fund.  Last  year,  leaving  untouched  thai  fund»  the  deticieiKy  of  the 
revenue  to  die  expenditure  was  XliJ,(X)0,C>00.  The  surplus  revenue,  and  imprtrvement  in 
it,  was  nearly  equal  to  four  millions^  The  ex|>enditure,  we  learn,  was  lessened  two  mil- 
lionii.  These,  taken  together,  make  six  millions.  The  Chancellor  of  die  Exchequer 
fttaies  his  intend  on  to  be,  to  t^ke  six  millirms  from  the  seven  uiilhons  of  unclaimed  divi- 
dends remLiining  in  die  Bank.  Thi»  wdl  gi\e  him,  when  Joined  to  the  saving  and  addi- 
tional revenue,  Xl2,(KK),(X)0™-ha  sura  equal  to  last  yearns  deticicncy,  even  should  this  sum 
not  be  increased  by  a  farther  improvement  in  the  revenue,  and  a  stdl  farther  diminution 
€f  the  national  exi>emliture ;  whtdi,  however,  to  a  certain  degree,  may  be  confidendy  an- 
ticipated. 

Sf  uch  unnecessary  alann  and  trouble  is  oecasiimcd  by  the  subject  of  die  remimption  of 
cash  payments.  If  it  is  supiMMcd  that  the  immense  trade  of  diis  country  must  and  can 
only  be  carried  on  by  a  circulating  medium  of  gold  and  silver,  the  niisltdce  will  soon  be 
discovered,  and  tl^  deluiion  Vimish-  No  circulating  medium  we  could  procure  of  tins 
kind  would  enable  us  to  carry  on  one  half  the  trade  we  now  do.  The  fact  is,  gold  and 
silver  are  in  themselves  purely  mercantile  eommoditiea.  They  have  dieir  value  like  every 
other  article  of  trade*  ami  wdl  continue  to  have  it  in  every  commercial  country,  in  propor- 
tion t  J  other  article?  of  trade  and  industry.  Hie  circulating  medium  best  adapted  for  any 
commercial  country,  is  that  wldcii  can  be  conveyed  or  transmitted  from  place  to  place  at 
the  least  ptMsiblc  expense,  and  with  die  greatest  safety  and  facility.    Oui  present  ciiculat- 
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ing  medium  is  that  currency.  It  is  the  property,  skill,  honour,  and  industry  of  a  gnift 
people,  all  called  forth  and  put  in  activity,  and  which  has  more  value  and  more  stalntity 
than  either  gold  or  silver,  and  which  will  always  conmand  and  eontioL  these  predous  me* 
tals. 

As  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this  country  arc  intimately  connected,  so  any  impronre- 
mcnt  in  the  latter  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  former.  On  this  account,  we  an* 
nouncc,  witli  satisfaction  and  confidence,  an  invention  which  we  believe  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  important  ever  brought  to  light  for  navigation.  This  is  a  new  mode  of  imneOiiig, 
vessels  by  steam,  and  which  is  equally  applicable  to  vessels  of  every  size  and  every  dncin*' 
tion.  A  patent  has,  we  understand,  been  obtained  for  it,  and  the  discovery  will  sood  ic 
submitted  to  the  world.  We  have  seen  the  principle ;  and  its  extreme  simptichy,  vt  an 
satisfied,  must  ensure  success.  It  will  embrace  the  three  great  objects — despatdi,  ocrtnn*' 
t^,  and  security  ;  and  last,  and  not  least,  greatly  lessening  all  expenses  connected  with  in* 
vigadon.  Impelled  by  it,  vessels  of  any  descnption  may  with  perfect  salbty  and  seeaiftf 
visit  any  country,  every  port,  and  traverse  every  sea.  Storms  cannot  retard,  nor  oontnijr' 
winds  detain  them ;  nor  can  the  machinery  sustain  any  injury  but  what  may  be  easily  xe*' 
paired,  and  in  a  short  period,  unless  the  ship  is  dashed  to  pieces.  As  the  v^sel  b  inciMf-' 
ed  in  tonage,  so  will  the  proportionate  inipeUing  power  act  with  greater  effect  It  wiO' 
carry  vessels  along  a  canal  without  the  slightest  injury  to  its  banks.  It  wiO  not  cmly  im- 
pel a  ship  with  any  necessary  speed,  but  will  also,  at  the  same  time,  pump  her  to  an  extent 
scarcely  credible,  should  extended  power  be  necessary : — ^it  will  also  ventilate  lier,  dear  her 
of  bad  air,  and  supply  her  with  good ;  but,  with  a  trifling  expense,  affbrd  die  cnw  flcah 
water  and  dry  their  clothes.  A  macliinery  of  a  curious  construction  may  be  attached  to*- 
any  vessel,  so  as  to  deepen  either  rivers  or  canals  with  an  extraordinary  ftdlity  and  eflbet 
No  part  of  the  power  employed  for  propelling  the  vessel  will  be  lost  Every  particle  teflB# 
and  with  the  greatest  effect  In  estimating  the  power,  we  confine  ourselves  .within  mode- 
rate bounds  when  we  state,  that  a  loaded  merchantman  of  the  first  class,  may,  in  tiftiMi; 
days  from  the  Clyde,  reach  any  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  at  an  expense  not  exj^wtfiyj 
£iO  for  fuel,  if  so  much.  The  principle  is  so  safe  and  so  powerful,  that  unksa  a  dnp  {§ 
run  ashore  designedly,  or  from  accidents  such  as  no  human  foresight  oould  avert  at 
vide  against,  sudi  fatal  and  destructive,  and  so  frequent  events,  can  no  longer  takej 
She  can  be  borne  ofFin  the  face  of  any  current,  swell,  or  tempest ;  and,  by  a 
ingenious  contiivances  the  vessel  may  be  turned  in  a  moment  m  any  direction,  at  i 
speed  she  ma^  be  going.  We  have  never  seen  an  invention  so  simple,  and  wliidi 
at  the  same  time,  be  rendered  of  such  extensive  utility.  And  unless  fluids  become  a 
steam  ice — unless 

**  The  scales  are  false  and  algebra  lie,** 

the  principle  must  succeed,  and  to  an  extent,  we  believe,  beyond  the  most  sanguine  1 
of  the  discoverer  of  it     The  machinery  may  also  be  worked  by  wind  or  animaTstia 
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^HABETiCAL  List  of  English  BAHKnupTciEs,  announced  bctwceo  the  20th  u£ 
January*  and  the  20tti  o£  Februsiry,  i8l9,  extracted  from  tbe  Lotidon  Gazettes. 

\tw»i,  J.  ^v.  Miit'Iiftm,  farnuT 

1  L  i,  Wattlcwonh,  WqImJI,  Staf- 
1  fieri 
I U  corn-ttienJinnt 
ijlit^,  J,  tircat  licniiitiii;c-9tri:iit|  Kpiiit-mcr*      Ihuh,  \V.  <,rtv*r  ij ulc n-itrwt 
unt  BKtt,  C.  J.  BackBhcll,  ?.nd  A.  W.  Dfttt«  Wbiency 
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Boniface,  Charles,  juiu  Chichciiter,  mcahnan 
BaUey,  C.  R.  H.  Swallowfield,  WUtii,  dealer 
Bates,  J.  Stodcport,  dealer 
Barfoof,  J  Arundel-street  Strand,  fancy-etationer 
Cauinont,  P.  Old  Brnad-etreet,  mcrdiant 
Campbell,  P.  Mary-le>bonne-8treet,  Goldcn-squarc, 

vine-merch;»nt 
Cullimore,  T.  Wickwar,  GloucesterBhire,  maltster 
Crosse,  A.  Ellcsmere,  Shropshire,  grocer 
Ca«rood,  D.  Newton,  Yorkshire,  merduuit 
Cobbct,  W.  iun.  Mark-lane,  corn-merchant 
Cox,  John  and  Joshua  Morgan,  wholesale  glovers* 

London 
Cregston,  William,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  merchant 
Cusnon,  Thomas,  minories,  London,  hat-manu- 

fJBHBturer 
ChuTcher,  J.  Rristol,  hair-nrcnarcr 
Cousins,  J.  Chalton-streec,  i»omers-town,  cheese- 
monger 
Dodswurth,  W.  ship-carixjntcr 
Davies,  M.  J.  Maidstone,  dealer 
Ferral,  J.  Birmingham,  printer 
Foulerton,  J.  Upper  Bedford-place,  merchant 
Fricker,  C.  jun.  Stoke  Newington,  merchant 
Fish,  T.  Dorsetshire,  victualler 
Fielding,  James,  Budgc-row,  London,  auctioneer 
Frcncli,  William,  Heaton  Morris,  cotton-manufac- 
turer 
Fairclough,  R.  Tavington,  I.anoaster,  tanner 
Gilchrist,  O.  and  J.  M.  Liverpool,  merchants 
Gale,  J*  Paternoster-row,  stationers 
Greathcad,  T.  and  W.  Outliwaite,    Lamb-street, 

Middlesex 
Gray,  G.  Hammcrsmitli,  carpenter 
Hornby,  J.  Livcrj>ool,  merchant 
Hatterslcy,  M.  Bilton  with  Harrogate,  hotel-keeper 
Hcalcy,  11.  Lancaster,  woollen-manufacturer 
Hudstnj,  W.  Upper  Tliames-etreet,  earthenware- 
man 
Hopper,  ('.  Little  Trinity-lane,  lace-dealer 
Highfield,  G.  B.  an^  <'.  Liverixx)!,  merchant 
Harris,  Gcon^e,  Birmingham,  »nd  Jas.  Edmonds, 

Asten,  near  Birminghum,  japanners 
Hop",  Thomas,  Blakcloy,  Manchester,  bleacher 
Homer,  J.  and  Sous,  Brockbottom,  Lancaster,  11- 

ncn-mauufiicturers 
Hatton,  J.  Warrington,  Lancaster,  butcher 
Heaford,  J.  Stepney,  dealer 
Jackson,  iMJpiwr  Thames-street,  sugar-factor 
Johnson,  J.  C ^ommcrcial-niad,  merchant 
Kidd,  J.  c:astle-coomb,  Wilts,  butcher 
Low,  L.  Great  Prescot-street,  mereliant 
Llovd,  J.  Tibberton,  Hereford,  farmer 
Lewis,  W.  Beak-street,   Golden-square,  woollen- 
draper 
Llovd,  W.  S]irewsbur>',  tailor 
Loiigdcn,  J.  Peak-forest.  Derbyshire,  mcal-scller 
liomas,  J.  Fetter-lane,  tavern-keeper 
Lcjigh,  S.  Strand,  bookseller 
Loft,  (;.  Woodbridgc,  Suffolk,  coal-merchant 
Alorgan,  J.  AT.,  (J.  M.  and  U>  Belle  Sauvage-yard, 
Ludgatt-liill,  stationer 


Cliarch 


M ottram,  C.  WhlclM•te^stnet»  nerehmt 
Marchant,  M.  PofriUoN  oow-keraer 
Morgan,  W.  andW.  Matthewi,  Newport  Mon- 
mouthshire, conunan  tarewen 
Matthews.  G.  CoUege4iiU,  meidiant 
Mather,  J.  Mancfaflster.  tofaMT 
Medlam,  J.  Hu<kknflda,  giooer 

Martin.  W.  LeadenhaU-nuuket,  d .^ 

Mitdiell,  Thomas,  late  of  Cowick,  Yoik,  Bnen- 

draper 
Naylor,  M.  and  O.  Darlii^taB,  leather-JitMcii 
Oliver,  J.  and  N.  OibbSy  Iiunliain,  Jon.  Bro«t- 

street,  and  Plymouth,  maaunti 
Opt(Mi,  G.  Queen-stxeet,  oil  and  ookmr  modunC 
o'Hara,  M.  Hertfordshire,  jnnkwipur 
Pif^man,  J.  Deptford,  maHiter 
PoweU,  O.  Littie  Trinity-lane,  QuMBhStlie.  taker 
Potts,  R.  Holbom.  haberdasher 
Pitdier,  J.  Upper  Thame»«treet,  CTiwnter 
Penny.  G.  andR.  Thompaon,  Mindur-lane^lirakaB 
Powell,  Philip,  Knightsbridge,  Mid3WMni,  taokor 
Parker,  James,  Axbrldge,  someneC,  money^xi- 

vener 
Peake,  S.  jun.,  and  J.  RuUiwdDI«  ] 

printers 
Paul,  J.  Circu»-minoriek  merdiant 
Rothwell,  J.  Mortfield,  LanoMhlxe,  ^ 
Robertson,  £.  Mandiester,  ootton^pinner 
Randall,  J.  Pancras-street,  Tortwhai^eomfrgMd, 

auctioneer 
Raffidd,  J.  Edward-stieet,  Cavcndidi-iqiiaze^  dealer 
Reed,  T.  and  J.  Middlemas,  Neweattle^ipon-Tfiie^ 

merchants 
Ross,  J.  Castle-inn,  Woodford,  Esin.  TietaaOer 
Smyth,  E.  St  Martin'»<»urt,  StMaxtmMme^dMM- 

maker 
Sayer,  E.  Bath,  tailor 
Stansfield,  J.  Manchester,  mevdmit 
Still,  J.  South  Island-plaoe.  Briztan;  x 
Starbuck,  R.  Milton,  Kent,  boot  e~ ' 
Shottcr,  Francis,  Steynii^    " 
Smith,  Robert,  Oxford,  1 
Stewart,  R.  Liverpool,  merdiant' 
Simpson,  R.  Hull,  Bank-buildingi,  i 
Sayer,  W>  Bristol,  oom-fiBCtor 
Stanley,  B.  Woolwidi.  miller 
Towsey,  J.  jun.  BlandfontfOTum,  e 
Taylor,  R.  Witney,  mealman 
Towsey,  J.  jun.  and  S.  Lloyd,  Blandfordteum 
Thompson,  T.  Kirkham,  Lancashire,  tanner 
Tricker,  C  iun.  Stoke  Newington,  merdiant 
Thick,  J.  Islington,  broker 
Wilbeam,  J.  H.  Doekhead,  distiller 
Wilks,  R.  Chancery-lane,  printer 
Whates,  R.  Wapping-street,  andu>r«nitti 
Wilkinson,  H.  Liverpool,  merdiant 
Watson,  J.  Gravescnd,  coadimaster 
Watkinson,  W.  Strand,  boot  and  shoe-maker 
Wright,  F.  Budge-row,  merchant 
W  oods,  M.  Clare-market,  mexdunt 
Worsley,  J.  Liverpool,  wine-merdiant 
Woods,  E.  R.  Kclvdon,  Essex,  shop-keeper 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies,  announced  between  let  and  28t& 
February  1819,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Brown,  William,  sen.  and  William  Brown,  jun. 
joint  t.icksuicn  of  'i'ownend  of  Craigie,  and  dealers 
in  saddlery,  KilmanuK'k 

Blair,  James,  some  time  of  the  Island  of  St  Tho- 
mas, and  vmrtner  of  M'lioims,  Watson,  ami 
Co.  merchants;  lately  carrying  on  business  at 
GreciKH'k  under  that  firm,  and  at  St  Thomas* 
aforesaid,  under  the  firm  of  James  Blair  and  Co. 

Bald,  William,  merchant,  Glasgow 

Hector,  James,  merchant,  Aberdeen 

Haddow  and  Dale,  merchants,  Glasgow ;  and  Ro- 
liert  Haddow,  James  Dale,  Architald  Waddcl, 
and  John  Wiseman,  partners  of  said  Company,  as 
individuals 

Haddow,  Scott,  and  Dale,  merchants,  Glasgow,  and 
William  Scott,  jun.  a  partner  of  that  C  ()m})any 

Kerr,  William,  tnnber-merchnnt,  (.hisgow 

Lamond,  Alexaiulcr,  merchant,  CJlasgow 

Lyell,  George,  ofKinetf,  coQl-merchant  and  lime- 
burner  at  Blackburn,  county  of  Linlithgow 


M'Laehlan,  Donald  and  Lodilan,  cBiiyhi^  OH 
business  at  Leith,  as  merchants,  under  &•  Inn 
of  D.  and  L.  M*Lachlan 

M'Varlane,  Rennie,  and  Company,  madnnts, 
Glasgow;  and  Da\id  M*l<^laneand  H.  &  Ren- 
nie, partners  of  that  Company,  as  indivifikais 

M'Indoe,  Robert,  agent,  Glasgow 

M'Grigor,  Peter,  and  Company,  calico  yrintcn; 
Glasgow ;  and  Peter  M*Grigor,  Alexander  M*CM- 


gor,  and  Archibald   M'Grigor,    the  indhridnal 

partners  of  said  O 

Paton,  Alexander, 


partners  of  said  Company 
^aton,  Alexander,  and  Company, 

Glasgow-,  and  Alexander  Paton,  uhuushhuo 

there,  as  the  individual  partner  of  thai  Caaxftttf 
Pctrie,  James,  jun.  merdiant,  Aberdeen 
Scott,  James,  Hour-miller  and  grain-dealer,  AlMP* 

decn 
Stein,  Robert,  and  Company,  brewciB,  OnoBpAi^ 

Edinburgh,  and  Robert  Stein,  the  MleiNBtMrar 

that  Company 

1 


1819.^  Itegifter^ — Appointments,  Promotions,  S^c, 

ffoijnial  Stqf. 


AytntK  F.  J,  Macdottald,  from  h.  p.  to  Im?  Apotli.  to 
tJic  Forces,  viee  <*yll>yt  «^t»  f*n  h.  p.  '2.^  Jiin,lSl» 

lio&l).  Assist.  W.  Knotl,  from  It.  ]>♦  to  be  l1o!«]>^  Aa. 
to  thy  ['i>TCC8,  'Ji  July  IHIH 

— — G.  Homt',  (Trnm  h.  |>-  to  Iw  Mosp.   \^ 

til  the  Forres,  %ioi'  I'lakella,  dead       5  Feb.  IK  19 

Exchangej. 

Cart.  Murdoch,  ijrom  91  F.  with  Capt.  Gibbons. 

h.  p.  5f5  F. 
^—  Cr»wfi>rd,  from  11  Dr.  with  CaptAJn  Dii- 

bcrly»  h.  i>» 

Brook?,  ftcm  29  F.  rec  difT.  with  Captain 

Kickin,  h.  p.  ee  F, 

Chartrcs,  from  Si  F.  wiili  (.'^ptaan  Coolc, 

h.  p.  'li  F. 

Elliott,  fVom  2  Li£e  Cds.  with  Captaio  Rid- 
out,  11  Dr. 

LJeuL  Harnct,  from  S7  P.  rec.  difi:i«rith  U.  Beou- 
foy,  h.  p. 

'  Murray,  from  57  F,  rcc  dijT.  with  tieut, 

Logan,  h'  p. 

Lewis,  fjrom  J  5  F.  roc,  diflT-  wUli  Lieuteiimit 

Drouclit,  h.  u. 

it.  ATp»-kny,  from  21  F.  rec.  dflT-  with  LiewL 

Rtnvkuiih,  Ik  \s.  ;*2  F. 

A  Mackay.  fratn  £1  F.  recv  diff.  with  Lieut 

Maditeude,  li.  p.  G  F. 

Davies^  froni  3S  l\  letu  diff.  with  Lieut. 

WitiduH.  h-  p,  10  F. 
— —  liiidtcr,  from  55  F.  with  Liifiil*  Blackhall, 

h.  p.  12  F, 

M'h«m»  ftom  18  Dn  rctr.  diffvwitli  Lieut. 

M'DulTUv  It,  p. 

— Aiitlcison.  from  2o  F.  rec.  diff".  with  LiaiU 

DitTifiHit,  Ji,  p.  M  h\ 
rirrnet  fijirlof  Belfast,  from  18  Dr.  witli  Comet 

Ivw,  h.  p.  7  Dr, 
EmiL^n  llmiier,  from  39  F,  roc.  diflf.  with  Ensixm 

Bftafatif .  h.  p.  R2  F. 
Gordon,  from  53  F,  wilh  Ensigo  ftohcTtson, 

h.  p,  98  F. 
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Ensign  M'Mahon,  from  48  F,  with  Enti^  lUjet,  1 
80  F.  4 

^ Ring,  from  55  F.  with  Enbign  Ralston^  h.  fvi 

57  F,  ] 

t'rossgrme,  from  77  F.  rectdiff.  with  £niu| 

Cham  pain  *  h.  p.  101  F, 

Maobcath.  from  2  W.  L  H-  with  Easi^] 

Wells,  h.  p.  Hi)  F.  d 

Aitaisit.  Surj?.  Poliotk,  from  5,"5  F»  with  Assiat.  Sur£«l 


Maelcao.  h-  p. 


obsiiu»  fn^m  Rifle  BrigoUe,  wlUiAi*1 


Surg.  Morri&ou,  h,  p   1  Dr. 

Jiestgnaihn*  and  Rdirefncnti* 

Captain  Tritton.  21  Dr. 

— 'Dai^hwood,  HO  F. 

Ensign  Staplitoti,  52  F, 

AppoMmcnti  Cuncdkth 

Captain  Hfi-l»ert,  5^  F. 
Lieutp  Spotiswjvid,  '21  F* 

^  Iblvit^im,  ^1  F, 

*  Nunw.  5\i  F. 

-  Asftist.  Suvg.  Mouat,  55  F. 


Deatht, 


in  July  18 
19  Aug.  r 


Captain  Dyson,  11  F. 
Lieut.  Bygrave,  8  Dr. 

Maling,  24  F. 

— —  Davy  tdrowtiud),  CO  F, 

r^igg^inson,  HI  F. 

Champion,  \'ork  Ran* 

— —  ^Ul.iipiria.  ^,  p,  Waltey,  Ueg" 
Knaign  M'Lcan,  'Jt!  F* 

M*L3ouga)  (drowned),  66  F. 

Jenkfi,  1  \V.  I.  U. 

Maclean,  I  W.  L  R. 

— —  M'l'artliy,  VorkChaifc 
Pnym.  t»ocMl\vin,  4  Dr.  G. 
gitafL  Mast,  Gloap.  11'  Dn 

J Spenw,  31  Ft 

Surg.  \V  augh,  Rlit.  DIaL 

Mt^^'clLinfoti!)— ^liev.  S.  AjidicwVi  Cliaplaln  at  New 
fjiruniwitik  'Hi  Sept.  1ft 


11  Dee. 

a 

19 

31 

1'  Sept  II 

HDr 

X9 


li 
AugJ 


cUW^ 


4  Feb.  19 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  A>JD  DEATHS. 


pmiglaj:,  1«1e  of  Man,  Mta.  Scott,  re- 
Scott,  Esq*  reoetvergenetal  of  tlus 

^rsacita  Mftura,  the  bdy  of  Colonel  l^trick 
Row,  of  tlie  75th  regiment,  ri^sidcnt  and  cancimand^ 
ant  of  that  iKlatuI,  a  daughter. 

t?i*  -Mrs  Terrot,  Atbany^stnsct,  Edinburgh,  a 
daughter. 

—  In  Edinburgh,  the  lidy  of  John  L*  Campbell, 
£fiq.  of  Achalader,  a  daughter. 

25.  At  Doiigla*,  Iskot  Man,  Mr*  Foirbea  of  CuP 
loden,  a  wn  and  heir. 

S8.    Mrs  Jfthn  sjmith,   George's-aquarc,   Edin- 


burgh, a  daughter. 


,  At  Balt]!m;yurk,  the  lady  of  Adam  Ferguson, 
Esq.,  a  fion. 

—  In  Upper  ^eymour-ftreet,  London,  the  lady 
of  the  Hon.  William  Frast-'r*  n  rlnushter. 

5U,  In  CharloltoiHiuare,  Edmburgh,  Mrs  Ales- 
aodcr  V^'^nc>4i,  a  mi\. 

—  In  Hcriot-Tovv,  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Sit 
Jamefl  Doufllaji,  K.i'.B.  a  <lau|^hter* 

.j1.  At  Ediabuigh,  tJic  lady  of  Captain  Hugh 
jStevt*ns<)n,  a  <liiughler. 

Ft'b.  J*  At  .Udfrton,  tlic  lady  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev*  A,  Tumour,  a  son. 

—  Mw  tnji<«».  QuGen-strect,  Edinburgh,  a  daughr 
ter. 

—  At  the  niansc  of  Kink»$,  Mr*  Robcrtion.  a 
daugbti.-r. 

—  At  Vrihurstone,  Perth*hirc.  the  Uidv  of  Lieut. 
Colanet  IL  U.  Dick,  l!^d  Royal  Highlander*,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  rild  Aberdeen,  Mrs  Dr  M'PhcTEon,  twin- 
daughter*. 

5.  At  C  if^ncard-castle,  Aynhire,  tJiu  lady  of  llo- 
Ijcrt  Cunynghara,  \L&iK  r  daughter. 
Vol.  IV. 


—  At  Ashhumha;tTt-h^it^i«,  Dnyhill,  theCouatf 
nf  AshbLimham.  !ier  ladyship's  tw 
child.    FJvvcn  «  ;  i  ,irc  living. 

—  At  Frinot-"-  jjrgk,  Mr«  .Murray  c 
Murray Vhall,  a  u.^.m.... .. 

— .  Mrs  Wylie,  ciuirlotte-street,  Edinburgh,  a 
^ughter. 

7,  At  Monreith,  the  lady  of  Sir  William  Max* 
well  of  Monreith,  a  son. 

a.  At  AlxTdtt'ii,  Mrs  Dr  Barclay,  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Nieo]sou-«|uare,  i^kUnlHirgh,  the  lady  of 
John  Mocali^r,  E«q.  junior  of  Miathaird,  aod 
Ea*t  India  Comj^any  a  ekvil  fcerviuc,  a  son. 

11.  Mrs-Jr-hn  LiriniTip:,  Mary'^  pliPf »  tidrmghter. 
15.  Th.-     ■•■,'!■-.:    .     '■:.  n'.    ■,....    Tiiylor'i- 

c^oH^,  Oh'-  41  Bfin, 

and  on  I- 1'  .rj.who, 

WSlhthlMriMLn.-i,   aiv  .11.  uiM,;^    .vt_j. 

15.  At  Kirkmay-houae,  t]ie  lady  ot  Robert  Inglis, 
EtUh  of  Kirkiiiuy,  a  <laughter, 

17*  Mrji  A.  Ck'phaiie,  Dundax^rect,  Ekliu burgh, 
a  inn. 

^0.  The  lady  of  Sir  Kobcn  Keith  Dick,  Bairt.  of 
PrG5touliuia,  a^on. 


MARRL\GES. 

JunfiU  At  Coolri^ach,  nesar  Caleutta,  the  seat 
of  G.  Lad,  Esq.  Lieutenant  Dolmen,  of  tfie  4th 
veplm^nt  ut'  Eungal  native  infantrv,  to  Margtirct, 
eltlc^i  diiUj^Uii^r  of  the  lute  Jamc&  Rnbfrls>oti,  E**ii, 
4urpet>n  in  ttie  honourable]  East  India  Coroptmy'ii 
jiervkv. 

JhIi/  2,}.  At  Kidderpore,  Calcutta,  FspUiin  R. 
R*  V'oungi  of  thy  liouourBble  FI«st  India  t-^ompany'» 
Ikis^al  ibitivc  infiuitf y,  to  sophm,  daiight«!r  of  lh<^ 

late lliekcy,  Esq.  R.N.  and  niece  of  Genera] 

1'ho|tuis  of  hrockhiU,  neac  Exitcr,  Dcvmi. 
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Jail.  21.  At  Aberdeen,  Peter  Macfkrlane,  Esq. 
to  Hannah  Kidston,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  Alexander  Scott. 

35.  At  Bo'ness,  Lieutenant  Petrie,  R.N.  to 
Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Walter  Grindlay, 
Esq.  8hi)X)wner  there. 

ae.  At  St  Pancras,  Sir  John  Maclean,  Knt.  com- 
mander of  the  most  honourable  and  military  order 
of  the  Bath,  to  Sarah,  only  child  of  Benjamin 
Price,  Esq.  of  Highgate. 

27.  At  Burrowmuirhead,  Mr  James  Smith,  cork- 
manufacturer,  J^ith,  to  Miss  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Mr  WilUam  Kippen,  Mid-Calder. 

31.  AtLiTcrpool,  at  St  James'-chuidi,  Samuel 
Solomon,  M.D.  to  Miss  Mackinncy. 

Feb.  1.  At  Linlithgow,  Alexander  Learmonth, 
Esq.  of  Crossflatts,  to  Anue,  youngest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Spens,  Esq.  Collector  of  Exdse  there. 

—  At  Falkirk,  James  Simpson,  Esq.  iron-mer- 
chant, to  Miss  Christian,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Mungall,  E8<i.  merchant  m  Falkiik. 

5.  GccMTge  Cuming  Mcnxies,  Esq.  to  Marum, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  I'eter  Martin,  Esq.  New- 
ington. 

3.  At  PortobeUo,  Joseph  Pearcc,  Esq.  of  Bre- 
minster,  Dorsetshire,  captain,  royal  navy,  to  For- 
bes, youngest  daughter  of  the  deceased  G.  M'Kay, 
Esq.  of  Bighouse. 

6.  The  Kev.  William  Fortescue,  second  son  of 
the  Hon.  Matthew  Fortescue,  to  Isabella  Barclay, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  James  Christie,  Esq.  of 
Durie. 

8.  At  Drumsheugh-housc,  George  Forbes,  Esq. 
hanker  in  Edinburgh,  to  Blory,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Hay,  Bart. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  Houston  Stewart, 
H.  N.  second  son  of  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart  of 
Greenock  and  Blackhall.  BarU,  to  Martha,  young- 
est daughter  of  Sir  William  Miller  of  Glenlee, 
Bart,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice. 

11.  At  St  James'-chuich,  London,  Thomas  Vis- 
coimt  Anson,  to  Louisa  Catherine,  yoimgest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Nathaniel  Phillips,  Esq.  of  Slcbeck- 
hall,  Pembrokeshire. 

12.  At  Monktonhill,  John  Lennox,  Esq.  of  Cat- 
rine^holm,  to  Miss  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Gard- 
ner, Esq.  Monktonhill. 

15.  Mr  James  Hume,  merchant,  to  Martha, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  Carmichael, 
Esq.  writer,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Perth,  Mr  John  Archer,  to  Agnes,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Malcom,  Esq.  collector  of  Excise  there. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  Charles  Sotheby,  R.  N. 
to  the  Hon.  Jane  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Lord  Benhaven  and  Stenton. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Duncan,  printer  to 
the  University  or  Glasgow,  to  Mai^iaret,  only 
daughter  of  ^lr  James  Johnston,  tobacconist. 

~-  At  Kilgraston,  Captain  Lindsay,  Grenadier 
Guards,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay  of 
Balcarras,  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late 
Francis  Grant,  Esq.  of  KiLnraston. 

Latdu^At  Benares,  William  WUberferce  Bird, 
Esq.  judge  and  magistrate  of  Benares,  to  Miss  H. 
E.  Brown,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  David 
Brown,  formerly  senior  chaplain  of  the  presidency 
of  Ben^,  and  Provost  of  the  Colli  ge  at  Calcutta. 

At  Boulogne,  in  France,  Georjfc  Watson,  Esq. 
of  the  3d  (or  King's  own)  licht  dragoons,  to  Ann 
Perceval,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  IkUu- 
tyr,  Esq. 

DEATHS. 

May  27.  At  Almorah,  in  India,  James  Bain, 
from  Elgin,  surgeon  in  the  honourable  East  India 
Company's  service,  in  the  27th  ye.ar  of  his  age. 

Julr/  19.  At  Allahabad,  Henry  Gibson,  Esq.  re- 
sident surgeon  there,  eighth  son  of  tlie  late  William 
Gibson,  Ksq.  merchant  m  Edinbui^h. 

Avguxt  12.  At  the  fort  of  Callingcr,  in  tlie  Pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  John  Wauchope,  Esq^.  second 
son  of  Andrew  Wanehono,  Esq.  of  Nidnc,  mari- 
ichal,  civil  an<l  political  agent  to  his  Excellency 
the  Govenior-Genc-al  of  India. 

31.  At  Calcutta,  Itobcrt  Pearson,  Esq.  merchant 
there. 

Sept.  2.  At  Calcutta,  Andrew'  Anderson,  Esq.  of 
the  honourable  Knst  India  Corninuiv's  livil  service, 
third  son  of  the  late  John  Anduson,  Es<j.  of 
Inchyra. 

•  4.  At  Mynepoonic,  on  the  Bengal  establishment, 
Alexander  Donaldson,  Ksq.  lieutenant  of  the  Uth 
regiment  of  native  infai.try,  eldest  son  of  the  late 


HMffch 


Alexander  Dooaldaon,  E8i|.  of  Hcriot-xow,  Edin* 
burah. 

Oct.  5.  At  LyssoQiL  Jaoaftcs,  Mr  Thomw  Lav- 
son,  eldest  soQ  of  Williim  Lawam^  S«q.  Jat»  of 
Girthead. 

•—  Aoeoimti  have  been  reortved  firom  NaiMn, 
in  New  Providenoe,  of  tha  mnianriifily  death  of 
John  Macdonald  Esq.  late  of  Long  la!iaid»  whece 
he  had  resided  a  cmindemble  number  of  yean.  He 
lost  his  life  in  a  small  veisel«  whldi  niled  with  him 
for  Nassau,  but  was  unfbrtunateiy,  in  coMnqucuee 
of  aleak,  wrecked  in  one  of  the  oilei  tbn  pravail- 
ing,  max  the  iifamd  ni  Gxuma,  VMn  hte  body  wee 
found  and  interred.  He  waa  the  second  ion  of  the 
late  James  M*Donald,  Eaq.  in  IflniniitiiHrfilie 

13.  At  BeUemont,  Txelawny,  Jtmaiwi,  Mr  Ro- 
bert Willis. 

Nov,  14.  At  Quebec,  Captafai  John  Lirtan^  of 
the  Brig  Ann  of  Lcith. 

Af  JamBii!^,^  Mr  WiUiaM  Gray»  thizd  sun  of  ikar 
droTT  tiray,  Esq.iif Crates^ 

Bee.  '^.  in  CbelseA,  uantalo  Wo;if,  a  de>»eDdiint 
of  tlie  late  eeL'bmled  Lord  tvlt  ^artteii,  who  ftU  h 
vieUm  in  the  Irish  rctH'Uifin.  Thv  raptain  had 
ootitrjjcted  h^itt  of  great  eecraitricity»  qttjiimlied 
princiimlly  to  the  tevere  lorn  h«  s^tp.^rlcQ^^Bd  In  Ibe 
denih  i\i  hia  l&dy,  tii  wbum  he  raid  bccm  nrnrried 
but  &LX  monthii^,  add  whJa  wa£  c:il:T«nfi|y  bcsntiful 
ana  aocomphshid.  A  stili^'qumt  difitpftmntiiscot 
in  Im  prpft-f Kon  tended  mutli  to  ipcf^siae  a  diwe- 
lisb  of  all  imlerfourscr  with  the  weald  t  heaw  be 
could  nut  CDiiuirj;!  tht  [>Fgs4<nce  uf  any  humaja  being. 
Ylii  hhi  left  extensive  propertyp  w}iiebr  it  is  undci^ 
stcK$il«  gocbj  to  a  ni!i>hcvrjp  who  hxs  for  acun«  yeatt 
beiringbd  to  a  cnm^s^v  of  smiUiim  player*- 

2 J.  At  his  a<L!at  ot  WalfsbinB^j  to.  Elifi  5(>th  ynf 
of  ht^  djge,  h\£  «K«llyncy  llie  miEiliter  of  starr. 
Count  ol  ^cliulenbuTg-WolCsbujrg. 

^Ll.  At  her  houst:  iti  L'ppef  Bi^rkeiey'^treet^  in 
thpi?!Th  y<.'3t  isf  h-i't  :i^c,  .\j  r s  SctJtt^  Felict  of  Ed- 
w?l^l  ■-.:■.  i:--;  -.  =^  ■ '-n,  1-:- !i'-  -.-Vv  wi^wet- 
niii'^-  ■  .      ■  ■        '      'i.iffc  -    ;.Aj^eai;; 

she  has  left  two  sons  and  four  daogUhn* 

Jan,  5.  Alexander  Palsiel,  Eaq.  of  Ww^-Ualai, 
formerly  of  Port^jtaaoow. 

6.  At  Glau^ow,  aged  86  year^  Mia  Tidt,  nttetaf 
Mr  Peter  Tait,  printer. 

8.  At  Huntlaw,  UoxbiurglMhfa«,  Ifsa  Baaaah 
Robertson,  wife  of  Mr  Thomaa  RobRtaon*  lite  A*- 
mer  of  Glenhomie,  East  Lodiian. 

10.  At  Hanover-street,  Bdinbui;A,  aged  86»  Mn 
Charlotte  Jardine,  reUoC  of  Dr  Robert  Walkar, 
Edinburgh. 

14.  At  Leith,  Jane  Bonnyman  BroadAwt,  tha 
infant  daughter  of  Mr  John  F 
Leith. 

—  At  Hamburgh,  Mr  T.  $ 

15.  At  Windy  walla,  in  the  fiariBh  of  Bmmtim, 
aged  lOS,  Alison  Bruce,  relict  of  Bobeit  flsridaiHU 
some  thne  tenant  in  ^proustoh-hilL  Sho  nuilien 
her  husband  upwards  of  sixty  yean,  awl  i 
her  faculties  entire  to  the  very  lart. 

—  At  Ayr,  after  a  short  iltnenb  Mr  AIl. 

Temple,  surveyor  of  theenatomAtf  th«l|art;  hi 
the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

16.  At  PortrGIasgow,  Mr  RobaKt  HiiidiiMi 
surgeon  there,  aged  42.  ... 

17.  At  Edmbu^,  Roby  Jamea  Fanohn'.mpi' 
est  son  of  the  late  John  Earquhar.  mf^  m  fw 
candly,  Forfarshire. 

19.  At  Summerficld,  Gilbert  C 
diant,  Leith. 

20.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Dayid  Tait.  I 

—  Mr  Robert  Jardane,  many  t — 
Alcssrs  Duftins*,  vineuMnuker^ 

—  At  New-street,  Edinbui;^. 
merchant,  aged  77> 

21.  At  Dirlcton,  Mr  Thomaa  ! 

rl  87.    Also  hia  son,  Jamea»  at  f 
:; jth  December  last,  aged  47. 
At  his  house,  Bristo-struet,  EdUfaoqib,  Mt  GfldI 
Caimcross,  architect. 

—  At  Montrose,  James Smith»ChelBeapenaiaalV 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  H«  aflrved  tf-lha 
siege  of  Uclleible  and  the  takmig  of  the  T 
and  was  wounded  in  both  these  memorai 
He  was  a  .sober,  honest  man,  and  a  loyal  t-^- 
It  was  his  iKiafit,  among  his  rustk  ooatasnnoiMeH 
that,  in  the  eai  cer  of  milituy  gkffy«  hehadahtalBK 
eduhat  enabled  him  to  diive  oviorydajfoa  nit 
and  boiled  like  a  gentleman. 

iM.  At  Kdinburgh,  Ann,  scocAd  dan^itefrflf  Mr 
John  Hurkc,  vphoUterer,  in  the  18th  year  of  ua 
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55.  At  Mar>'vi]le,  by  ftwidington,  Mn  Mary 
Hepbum«  relict  of  the  Lite  J'atrick  Downey,  Esq. 
of  PrestDunam. 

—  At  DunftTTnIine,  aged  59,  Captain  John 
Wttrdlaw,  late  of  the  RoyarMarinea^  m  whicl>  res- 
pectable rawrp*  lie  fervcd,  with  uiutabied  reputa- 
tJODt  betwMn  30  Mid  iO  ycsara, 

—  Wreclted  tit  sea,  on  her  pa«*iure  tt>  Atierdc?eii» 
Jean  IngliK,  n^ed  18,  (for  advanced  in  pregnancy.) 
wife  of  Lieutenant  wllUam  Drumtoctrk^  of  the 
Toval  tiavy, 

—  At  Ettinbuij^,^  WiUiain  Gibbca,  the  infAnt 
acn  of  Marl'oume  Gibh  !^';r^, 

27.  Dr  i^riinrwc  Bl.  ^  his  Majesty's 

fleet,  at  his  Hj>anixiefiU  i  lane,  Lundoti. 

—  At  Kdinbvrurb,  Gcor^f  Edwtird,  eldest  «on  of 
Ibe  Rev.  Henry  Grey. 

—  At  Drummochy,  in  FifV'.  ^fi*-  M/«?ilAlenfi 
CoutLs  only  daughter  of  Mr  F'  - '     iitts. 

'2&,  At  lliccarion,  James  1  h  a  soU 

dkr  in  the 'idth  regiment  ot  i  ]*    He 

serred  aa  a  soldier  56  years  ai ..  ...^  ...m.  mxa  3o 
yean  on  out-pengioner  of  Chelsea  HuspiUiL 

J9.  At  Glasgow.  Cjt|>taiu  Jehu  Maxwell,  of  the 
14  tb  regiment  of  root, 

34>»  At  €ahir-houso,  county  nf  Tippemry,  Hie 
Right  Hon*  Richard  Butler,  Karl  of  Gleival,  and 
Ofte  of  the  rcprcfentative  pccrH  nf  Ireland.  His 
tltlo  de\'olve»  on  his  eldest  «oq,  tho  Hon,  Ricturd 
Butler,  Loril  Vi^oouiH  Cahir. 

—  At  her  famUy-seat,  Leslie  hnunD,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Fife,  the  Right  Hon.  H.  ,  Conn> 
tcis  of  Rnthcfi,  lifironess  Lt  breith, 
in  the  2[>th  ye;ir  of  her  agL-.  L ,  ■  liiaa  U^ft 
«ix  chill] rtiM two  *onj  »uid  f<jui  u,iu;:.  ,..i:.j  by  her 
liusband,  George  Leslie  of  l*C5=lit?,  Ksq.t  and  H 
tucccetJeJ  in  her  houcmrs  and  csitate^i  by  th«lr  cklt-st 
fon,  George  William  Kvelyn  Lcfiia,  now  ivarl  of 
Rothefl,  Lord  LcsUi;  and  DHllenbreich. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Riehard  (Jed,  lun, 

—  Mary  Car^m  l/Amy,  eldest  daughter  of  Jtunei 
JL.*Aniy  of  Dunkenny,  Iv^q.  JidViJcatc. 

3\.  At  Kdinburgh,  Mr*  ^tHrgaret  runninf^hani, 
rdict  of  the  late  Mr  James  Cunningham,  Hiitert 
{Edinburgh, 

—  At  Leitb.  William  taulgan,  pinpcr,  royal 
navy, 

^  At  PortolK^iJo,  Mrs  CfiJcIinwi,  wify  of  Wil- 
liam Creel  man,  Em|. 

—  At  Irvine,  the  Rev,  John  Pnnican*  iniiVisttT 
of  Ardrassan,  in  tlic  'J  1st  year  ttf  his  age,  ami  30lh 
of  hi*uiini%try, 

>V-fr-  1.  At  lla^vkhcad,  Renfrewshire,  Lady  Eli- 
nbtith  Hoyle,  second  ibughtvr  of  tlie  Earl  of  GUtSr 
jfow» 

^  At  Kilinburph,  Mrs  Susan  Smith,  rcUet  of  Mr 
David  Buchan,  Gent-ral  I'ost-Ofllce,  fiilinbUTph, 

—  At  Dumfries,  in  tlic  91st  ycnr  of  her  age,  ^frs 
Iflaliella  Kelbum,  relict  of  Mr  AlLvn  M'Uichliiu, 
printer  an 4  bn«jks.-)!iT. 

i.',  At<i"  a  niddell.  M.D.  agcntlemaa 

well  kno  iry  morlil. 

—  In  Lot,  London,  Jane,  eldest 
daughtt:r  III  uie  unv  iiobt'rt  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  of 
Edtuburgli. 

.I.  At  Ca«t]»<«treet»  Edinburgh,  in  the  17th  year 
of  his  ne'e,  Andrew,  third  mti  of  the  late  Jamc; 
Toii  of  I)ertn«ioun,  IC&ii. 

—  Mis  Jeajii  Aut-bitilcck,  spou«e  of  Mr  NiniaJi 
Riehard  Chi-yne,  Si  John  atrect,  Edinburieb. 

4.  At  Kdi<iburrt:h*  Tboinas  \oung,  oaly  ison  of 
Mr  William  \'aun««,  SLunivoOlce, 

—  At  Eklijibvtrgh,  Mrs  Kirkhum,  late  of  Bramp- 
ton, MiddleH-x. 

—  At  Cbeetwootl,  Lancashiie,  Jatncs  Bxmki  Ro- 
htn^oTt,  Lnte  of  t!ic  royal  navy,  in  hi*  "  Kt  yfnr.  1  It- 
^v■-  n  his  Majc^ys  iier\  ic< ,  '  "in 
tH'  tinerog^ments,  amoi  \u 
tl                       Ij  and  TratMigar^  n  I 

]i„,,:  ..i  .,.,    ..lI.     He comaneueed  ]  ' 

the  tx'JLbratc<i  ^^n^oc.  ami  wiw  one  <i 

few  wha  i-arrioii  up  ihf  Uiui  of  ph 

ficinl  to  IJjuM'hus,  on  ti>e  lop  ni f^mn^i.^,        ,  :„  , 

7.  At  Kdiu burgh,  Junu  Gordon  P'titrJ^kij ;  and 
on  the  9  th,  Jiii4jt»  Charles  Pcterkin,  youngerrt 
children  of  tlie  |««e  Jaines  l>eterkiti,  *>(»  of 
U,Eanjsef 
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8.  At  P<}rtolicl)o,  nitich  and  jmdly  regretted. 
Mil*  Anne  TVicoliion,  sixth  daughter  of  tht?  late  G. 
NicfiUon  of  Jerviston,  Esq. 

—  At  CriefT,  Mr  James  Wright. 

—  At  Hume,  at  an  arlvanct\l  ago,  Mr  Thomas 
Shcpbar.l;  and,  on  the  liitli,  Isabel,  hi?*  wife 

y.  At  Iter  HKither's  house,  Nic*ol?H>n-^uart',  Kdi 
hurtth,  aged  I'li.  MartlLi,  eldest  daughter  of  the  lati 
WiUJam  RentDn,  Esq. 

10.  At  RurniHitToet,  xVvr,   VVillium  l^'tgaii, 
major  of  the  late  Wti.i- Lothian  fendhlfs. 

—  At  E<'.iijlni:£rh.  (.cinjju  Cuii.Eib'L'll,   Esq.  lu! 
cornptrob- '  -. 

15;  Mr  r,  Leith, 

—  At  \\  jj,rc,  th^Rov^l 
AlfJtanUcr  I'ayiic.-j  t'ltli-jr  uf  the  Itev.  Geo,  Payn 
BdinbuilBh, 

—  At  nis  father's  house,  in  Bank-Atrect^  EdiJL 
burgh,  AlexandtKTj  le^oad  son  of  Mi  Brown,  soUu^ 

14. 
we=^  ■ 


John  f^Ac^eouBf^,  aged  Sf ,  a  native^  of  ! 


MrAi;iii.. 
—  At  K 
irr,  At 

of. 

an  ' 

€1'. 

trv 


Alexander,  now  iJuk. 
liiiM  Hansilton.  M.I 

of  Sonitr^'^f    '  'ii!v 
luorc.    T\ 

f i  Wd ,     dftl 


'  Ravel  rig. 


U  \ 


lib  St  navid'fitrcct, 
IJknd,  of  Fredizrlck- 


<  laiion  in 
uperlntemk 

Lhe  T-lih  yeair 
J.  itcarly  1Q 


St   .  . 

slrcf'.,  I'iiiixjiiuni'.i. 

—  At  Lt!itl>/Mr  Robert  Craig,  inl^mdant  of 
ti>olicD  nf  that  tott-n. 

—  At  K^:\v^^'.■'-■   -:-rv   r— -,  '-1.  bt^  < 

the  ordnai 
17.  Mr 
Ion,  Knoi'kviiiii 

—  At  Edin'n 
liver,  Gcorgy  ! 
surgeon  on  the  \ ' 

—  At  hi*  hon 
of  his  aifis    y\i  '  .  , 
ycarselerkof  tht  i                                .af  Lords. 

Latdn—\t  NotlcPj,  nivsr  Linulrnke,  Lieutenant 
roJonclO'Doeherty,  of  the  royal  marines,  one  of 
tlw  most  eccentric  chanirt;"  ?,  TtThniiM  in  England. 

At  Gnrli-  '  ,  '.■■'  ■  "  '  '  ,  "■'.  ■■  ■  "  ..Liimore, 
mihc-r,  »(.  >  10  tl 

amount  <ii  ^'^i^ 

ed  at  GariuT-iij'M.   nr  ■..  ■  '-^ 

In  Ills  desk,  were  loun 
racked  up  with  old  ir<  i 
key  of  Ills  treasure  undti -,. 

6y  lheLa»[  arrivals  fr.-ai  :. 
been  reeeivtti  of  tlie  death  of 

Inncs,   third  son  of  (hv  ii«:f  l 

Edlncight*  Esq.  1 

At  ncrrpfildti! 
the  Dowager  (  •  ;' 

was  in  the  7  l«t  yL-ar  uf  her  a^;-^  ;  ^.h'  'i 

about  three  months. 

At  London,  M.Tijor-Gtmera!  Inhrt  V,  It 

of  the  late  tth  Ceylon  1      

At  hisseat.  Thorpe  ibc  iiTth  yew 

of  hi*  age,  Sir  Hcnr^  rU  of  Tong^ 

I  .,u    r^-^nty  of  Vort,  a.."     .  ,      id,  county  of 

U>e  last  branch  ol  ihc  veryondeiil  Ok* 

i  1 1."  Teraueuts  of  Tong- 

. ..  ^^ulouHe,  Marguerite  Heinaud.  rd  tlit'  a^e  ul 
1 17  yeai*.     She  wai  Ixini  in  1701,  ^'  * 

1751,  and  became  a  widow  in  I7'i.i-  ^ 

free  from  Intlrmi lies,  and  preserved  :.  i. - 

mcni  tha  full  use  of  hex  faculUei* 
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